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INTRODUCTION 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

The  author  of  this  Gospel  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  residing  at  Cap- 
ernaum, on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  As  to  his  identity  with  the 
*'  Levi"  of  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels,  and  other  particulars,  see  on  Matthew 
ix,  9.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  apostolic  labors.  That,  after  preaching 
to  his  countrymen  in  Palestine,  he  went  to  the  East,  is  the  general  testimony  of 
antiquity  ;  but  the  precise  scene  or  scenes  of  his  ministry  cannot  be  determined. 
That  he  died  a  natural  death  may  be  concluded  from  the  belief  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  the  Fathers — that  of  the  apostles  only  three,  James  the  greater,  Peter, 
and  Paul,  suffered  martyrdom.  That  the  first  Gospel  was  written  by  this  apostle 
is  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity. 

For  the  date  of  this  Gospel  we,  have  only  internal  evidence,  and  that  far  from 
decisive.  Accordingly,  opinion  is  much  divided.  That  it  was  the  first  issued  of 
all  the  Gospels  was  universally  believed.  Hence,  although  in  the  order  of  the 
Gospels,  those  by  the  two  apostles  were  placed  first  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Latin  version,  while  in  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
order  is  the  same  as  in  our  Bibles,  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  in  every 
case  placed  first.  And  as  this  Gospel  is  of  all  the  four  the  one  which  bears  the 
most  evident  marks  of  having  been  prepared  and  constructed  with  a  special  view 
to  the  Jews — who  certainly  first  required  a  written  Gospel,  and  would  be  the  first 
to  make  use  of  it — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  issued  before  any  of  the 
others.  That  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  equally  cer- 
tain ;  for,  as  //m^  observes  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  316,  Fosdick's 
translation,)  when  he  reports  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  that  awful  event,  on  coming 
to  the  warning  about  ''  the  abomination  of  desolation"  which  they  shovild  "'see 
standing  in  the  holy  place,"  he  interposes  (contrary  to  his  invariable  practice, 
\\\\\c\\.'\^X.o  relate  \y\t\vO\iK.  remark)  2l  cdXX  to  his  readers  to  read  intelligently — 
*' Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand"  (Matthew,  xxiv.  15) — a  call  to  attend  to 
the  divine  signal  for  flight  which  could  be  intended  only  for  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  event.  But  how  long  before  that  event  this  Gospel  was  written  is  not 
so  clear.  Some  internal  evidences  seem  to  imply  a  very  early  date.  Since  the 
Jewish  Christians  were,  for  five  or  six  years,  exposed  to  persecution  from  their 
own  countrymen — until  the  Jews,  being  persecuted  by  the  Romans,  had  to  look 
to  themselves — it  is  not  likely  (it  is  argued)  that  they  should  be  left  so  long  with- 
out some  written  Gospel  to  reassure  and  sustain  them,  and  Matthew'  s  Gospel 
was  eminently  fitted  for  that  purpose.  But  the  digest  to  which  Luke  refers  in 
his  introduction  (see  on  Luke,  i.  1-4)  would  be  sufficient  for  a  time,  especially  as 
the  living  voice  of  the  "eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word"  was  yet  sound- 
ing abroad.  Other  considerations  in  favor  of  a  very  early  date — such  as  the 
tender  way  in  which  the  author  seems  studiously  to  speak  of  Herod  Antipas,  as 
if  still  reigning,  and  his  writing  of  Pilate  apparently  as  if  still  in  power — seem  to 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  cannot  therefore  be  made  the  ground  of  reason- 
ing as  to  the  date  of  this  Gospel.  Its  Hebraic  structure  and  hue,  though  they 
prove,  as  we  think,  that  this  Gospel  must  have  been  published  at  a  period  con- 
siderably anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  no  evidence  in  favor  of  so 
early  a  date  as  A.  D.  37  or  38 — according  to  some  of  the  Fathers,  and,  of  the 
moderns,  Tillemont^  Townson,  OweKy  Birks^  Tregelles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  date  suggested  by  the  statement  of  Irenaeus,  (3.1.)  that  Matthew  put  forth 
his  Gospel  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  at  Rome  Preaching  and  founding  the 
Church — or  after  A.  D.  60 — though  probably  the  majority  of  critics  are  in  favor 
of  it,  would  seem  rather  too  late,  especially  as  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels, 
which  were  doubtless  published,  as  well  as  this  one,  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  had  still  to  be  issued.     Certainly,  such  statements  as  the  following. 
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*' Wherefore  that  field  Is  called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this  day  \'  "And  this, 
saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day''  (Matthew,  xxvii^ 
8,  and  xxviii.  15,)  bespeak  a  date  considerably  later  than  the  events  recorded. 
We  incline,  therefore,  to  a  date  intermediate  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
dates  assigned  to  this  Gospel,  without  pretending  to  greater  precision. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  strikingly  Jewish  character  and  coloring  of  this  Gos- 
pel. The  facts  which  it  selects,  the  points  to  which  it  gives  prominence,  the 
cast  of  thought  and  phraseology — all  bespeak  the  Jew/ish  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  written  and  to  which  it  was  directed.  This  has  been  noticed  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  of  the  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  right  interpretation  of  it  ;  but  the  tendency  among  some  even  of  the 
best  of  the  GennaHs  to  infer,  from  this  special  design  of  the  First  Gospel,  a  cer- 
tain laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  treatment  of  his  facts  must  be 
guarded  against.  _  ,      •  .     ,  •    ^ 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  point  connected  with  this  Gos- 
pel is  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  believed  by  a  formidable 
number  of  critics  that  this  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  what  is  loosely  called 
Hebrew,  but  vnox&  coxx^ctXy  Aramaic^  ox  Syro-Chaldaic^  the  native  tongue  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  the  Greek  Matthew  which  we  now 
possess  is  a  translation  of  that  work,  either  by  the  Evangelist  himself  or  some  un- 
known hand.  The  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  is  grounded  is  wholly  exter- 
nal. But  it  has  been  deemed  conclusive  by  Grotius.  Michaelis^  (and  his  trans- 
lator) Marsh.  Toivnson^  Campbell^  OlshauseUy  Greswell,  Meyer^  Ebrard^ 
Lange,Da7?idson^  Curcton,  Tregelles^  IVebster  and  ll'^ilkinson^&c.  The  evi- 
dence referred  to  cannot  be  given  here,  but  will  be  found,  with  remarks  on  its 
unsatisfactory  character,  in  the  '  Introduction  to  the  Gospels'  prefixed  to  our 
larger  Commentary,  pp.  x.wiii-xxxi. 

But  how  stand  the  facts  as  to  our  Greek  Gospel  ?  We  have  not  a  little  of  his- 
torical evidence  that  it  is  a  Translation,  either  by  Matthew  himself  or  any  one 
else  All  antiquity  refers  to  it  as  the  work  of  Matthew  the  publican  and  apostle, 
just  as  the  other  Gospels  are  ascribed  to  their  respective  authors.  This  Greek 
Gospel  was  from  the  first  received  by  the  Church  as  an  integral  part  of  the  one 
Quadriform  Gospel.  And  while  the  Fathers  often  advert  to  the  two  Gospels 
which  we  have  from  apostles,  and  the  two  which  we  have  from  men  not  apostles 
— in  order  to  show  that  as  that  of  Mark  leans  so  entirely  on  Peter,  and  that  of 
Luke  on  Paul,  these  are  really  no  less  apostolical  than  the  other  two — though  we 
attach  less  weight  to  this  circumstance  than  they  did,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
striking  that,  in  thus  speaking,  they  never  drop  a  hint  that  the  full  apostolic  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  ever  been  questioned  on  the  ground  of  its  not. 
being  the  original.  Further,  not  a  trace  can  be  discovered  in  this  Gospel  itselr 
of  its  being  a  Translation.  Michaelis  tried  to  detect,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  detecting,  one  or  two  such.  Other  Germans  since',  and  Davidson 
and  Cureton  among  ourselves,  have  made  the  same  attempt.  But  the  entire 
failure  of  all  such  attempts  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  candid  advocates  of  a 
Hebrew  original  are  quite  ready  to  own  that  none  such  are  to  be  found,  and 
that  but  for  external  testimony  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  Greek  was 
not  the  original.  This  they  regard  as  t-howing  how  perfectly  the  translation  has. 
been  executed';  but  those  who  know  best  what  translating  from  one  language 
into  another  is,  will  be  the  readiest  to  own  that  this  is  tantamount  to  giving  up- 
the  question.  This  Gospel  proclaims  its  own  originality  in  a  number  of  striking 
points  ;  such  as  its  manner  of  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  phraseol- 
ogy in  some  peculiar  cases.  But  the  close  verbal  coincidences  of  our  Greek 
Matthew  with  the  next  two  Gospels  must  not  be  quite  passed  over.  There  are 
but  two  possible  ways  of  explaining  this.  Either  the  translator,  sacrificing  ver- 
bal fidelity  in  his  Version,  intentionally  conformed  certain  parts  of  his  author's 
work  to  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels — in  which  case  it  can  hardly  be  called 
Matthew's  Gospel  at  all — or  our  Greek  Matthew  is  itself  the  original. 

Moved  by  these  eonsiderations,  some  advocates  of  a  Hebrew  original  have  2A~ 
o^K^tA\.\\^  x.\\G^oxy  o{ a  double  original:  the   external  testimony,  they  think,  re- 

?[uiring  us  to  believe  in  a  Hebrew  original,  while  internal  evidence  is  decisive  in 
avor  of  the  originality  of  the  Greek.  This  theory  is  espoused  by  Guerickcy 
Olshausen,  Thiersch.,  Towtison.,  Tregelles.,  8ic.  But,  besides  that  this  looks  too 
like  an  artificial  theory,  invented  to  solve  a  difficulty  it  Is  utterly  void  of  histor- 
ical support.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  testimony  to  support  it  in  Christian  an- 
tiquity.    This  ought  to  be  decisive  against  It. 

It  remains,  tlien,  that  our  Greek  Matthew  Is  the  original  of  that  Gospel,  and 
that  no  other  original  everexistsd.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Dean  Alford.^ 
that  after  maintaining,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Greek  Testament'   the  theory 
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of  a  Hebrew  original,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
editions:  '  On  the  whole,  then,  I  find  myself  constrained  to  abandon  the  view 
maintained  in  my  first  edition  and  to  adopt  that  of  a  Greek  original.' 

One  argument  has  been  adduced  on  the  other  side,  on  which  not  a  little  reli- 
ance has  been  placed;  but  the  determination  of  the  main  question  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  depend  upon  the  point  which  it  raises.  It  has  been  very  confidently 
affirmed  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  when  Matthew  published  his  Gospel,  to  make  it  at  all  probable  that 
he  would  write  a  Gospel,  for  their  benefit  in  the  first  instance,  in  that  language. 
Now,  as  this  merely  alleges  the  improbability  of  a  Greek  original,  it  is  enough  to 
place  against  it  the  evidence  already  adduced,  which  is  positive,  in  favor  of  the 
sole  originality  of  our  Greek  Matthew.  It  is  indeed  a  question  how  far  the 
Greek  language  was  understood  in  Palestine  at  the  time  referred  to.  But  we 
advise  the  reader  not  to  be  drawn  into  that  question  as  essential  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  other  one.  It  is  an  element  in  it,  no  doubt,  but  not  an  eaeential  ele- 
ment. There  are  extremes  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  old  idea,  that  our  Lord 
hardly  ever  spoke  anything  but  Syro-Chaldaic,  is  now  pretty  nearly  exploded. 
Many,  however,  will  not  go  the  length,  on  the  other  side,  of  Hug  (in  his  Intro- 
duction, pp.  326,  &c.)  and  Roberts  C  Discussions,'  &c.,  pp.  25,  &c.)  For  our- 
selves, though  we  believe  that  our  Lord,  in  all  the  more  public  scenes  of  His 
ministry,  spoke  in  Greek,  all  we  think  it  necessary  here  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no 
ground  to  believe  that  Greek  was  so  little  understood  in  Palestine  as  to  make  it 
improbable  that  Matthew  would  write  his  Gospel  exclusively  in  that  language — 
so  improbable  as  to  outweigh  the  evidence  that  he  did  so.  And  when  we  think 
of  the  number  of  Digests  or  short  Narratives  of  the  principal  facts  of  our  Lord's 
history,  which  we  know  from  Luke  (i.  1-4)  were  floating  about  for  some  time 
before  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  of  which  he  speaks  by  no  means  disrespectfully  and 
nearly  all  of  which  would  be  in  the  mother  tongue,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  generally  would  have  from  the 
first  reliable  written  matter  sufficient  to  snipply  ever>'  necessary  requirement, 
until  the  publican  apostle  should  leisurely  draw  up  the  First  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  a  language  to  them  not  a  strange  tongue,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was 
the  language  in  which  the  entire  Quadriform  Gospel  was  to  be  for  all  time  en- 
shrined. The  following  among  others  hold  to  this  view,  of  the  sole  originality  of 
the  Greek  Matthew: — Erasmus^  Calvin^  Beza^  Light  foot.,  WctsteifiyLardfiery 
Hug.,  Fritzsckey  Crcdner^  de  Wette.^  Stuart ^  da  Costa.,  Fairbatrn.,  Roberts. 

On  two  other  questions  regarding  this  Gospel  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
say  something  had  not  our  available  space  been  already  exhausted  : — The  char- 
ccteristicSy  both  in  language  and  matter,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
ether  three  ;  a.r\d'\ts  relation  to  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels.  On  the  latter 
of  these  topics — whether  one  or  more  of  the  Evangelists  made  use  of  the  materials 
of  the  other  Gospels,  and  if  so,  which  of  the  Evangelists  drew  from  which — the 
opinions  are  just  as  numerous  as  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  every  conceivable 
way  of  it  having  one  or  more  who  plead  for  it.  The  most  popular  opinion  until 
within  a  pretty  recent  period — and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
still — is  that  the  Second  Evangelist  availed  himself  more  or  less  of  the  materials 
of  the  First  Gospel,  and  the  Third  of  the  materials  of  both  the  First  and  Second 
Gospels.  Here  we  can  but  state  our  own  belief,  that  each  of  the  First  Three 
Evangelists  wrote  independently  of  both  the  others;  while  the  Fourth,  familiar 
■with  the  First  Three,  wrote  to  supplement  them,  and,  even  where  he  travels 
along  the  same  line,  wrote  quite  independently  of  them.  This  judgment  we  ex- 
press, with  all  deference  for  those  who  think  otherwise,  as  the  result  of  a  pretty 
close  study  of  each  of  the  Gospels  in  immediate  juxtaposition  and  comparison 
with  the  others.  On  the  former  of  the  two  topics  noticed,  the  linguistic  peculi- 
arities of  each  of  the  Gospels  have  been  handled  most  closely  and  ably  by  Cred- 
sier  ('  Einleitung')  of  whose  results  a  good  summary  will  be  found  in  Davidson's 
'  Introduction.'  The  other  peculiarities  of  the  Gospels  have  been  most  felicit- 
ously and  beautifully  brought  out  by  da  Costa^  in  his  '  Four  Witnesses,'  to  whom 
we  must  simply  refer  the  reader,  though  it  contains  a  few  things  in  which  wc 
cannot  concur. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT    MATTHEW. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Yen.  1-17.  Genealogy  of  Christ.  (=Luke,  iii.  23-38.)  i.  The 
book  of  the  generation— an  expression  purely  Jewish  ;  meaning, 
'  Table  of  the  genealogy.*  In  Genesis,  y.  1,  the  same  expression  occurs 
in  this  sense.  We  have  here,  then,  the  title,  not  of  this  whole  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  but  only  of  the  first  seventeen  verses,  of  JeSUS  Christ. 
For  the  meaning  of  these  glorious  words,  see  on  v.  16, 1\.  "Jesus," 
the  name  given  to  our  Lord  at  His  circumcision  (Luke,  ii.  21),  was 
that  by  which  He  was  familiarly  known  while  on  earth.  The  word 
"  Christ" — though  applied  to  Him  as  a  proper  name  by  the  angel  who 
announced  His  birth  to  the  shepherds  (Luke,  ii.  11),  and  once  or  twice 
used  in  this  sense  by  our  Lord  Himself  (ch.  xxiii.  8-10;  Mark,  ix.  41) 
—  only  began  to  be  so  used  by  others  about  the  very  close  of  His 
earthly  career  (ch.  xxvi.  68  ;  xxvii.  17).  The  full  form,  "  Jesus  Christ," 
though  once  used  by  Himself  in  LI  is  Intercessory  Prayer  (John,  xvii. 
3),  M^as  never  used  by  others  till  after  His  ascension  and  the  formation 
of  churches  in  His  name.  Its  use,  then,  in  the  opening  words  of  this 
Gospel  (and  in  v.  17,  18)  is  in  the  style  of  the  late  period  when  our 
Evangelist  wrote,   rather  than  of  the  events  he  was  going  to  record. 

the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.    As  Abraham  was  the  first 

from  whose  family  it  was  predicted  that  Messiah  should  spring  (Gen- 
esis, xxii.  18),  so  David  was  the  last.  To  a  Jewish  reader,  accord- 
ingly, these  behoved  to  be  the  two  great  starting-points  of  any  true 
genealogy  of  the  promised  Messiah  ;  and  thus  this  opening  verse,  as 
it  stamps  .the  first  Gospel  as  one  peculiarly  Jewish,  would  at  once  tend 
to  conciliate  the  writer's  people.  From  the  nearest  of  those  two 
fathers  came  that  familiar  name  of  the  promised  Messiah,  "  the  son  of 
David"  (Luke,  xx.  41),  which  was  applied  to  Jesus,  either  in  devout 
acknowledgment  of  His  rightful  claim  to  it  (ch.  ix.  27:  xx.  31),  or  ia 
the  way  of  insinuating  inquiry  whether   such  w^ere  the  case  (see  on. 

John,  iv.  29 ;  ch.  xii.  23).  2.  Abraham  begat  Isaac ;  and  Isaac 
begat  Jacob ;  and  Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his  brethren.     Only  the 

fourth  son  of  Jacob  is  here  named,  as  it  was  from  his  loins  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  spring  (Genesis,  xlix.  10).  3.  And  Judas  begat  Phares. 
and  Zaraof  Thamar;  and  Phares  begat  Esrom;  andEsrom  begat 
Aram;  4.  And  Aram  begat  Aminadab;  and  Aminadab  begat 
Naasson  ;  and  Naasson  begat  Salmon ;  5.  And  Salmon  begat  Booz 
of  Rachab;  and  Booz  begat  Obed  of  Ruth;  and  Obed  begat  Jesse ; 
6.  And  Jesse  begat  David  the  king;  and  David  the  king  begat  Sol- 
omon of  her  of  Urias.  Four  women  are  here  introduced  :  two  of 
them  Gentiles  by  birth — Rachab  Siwd  J^uth;  and  three  of  them  with 
a  blot  at  their  names  in  the  Old  Testament —  Thamar,  Rachab,  and 
Bath'sheba.     This  feature  in  the  present  genealogy — herein  differing 
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from  that  given  by  Luke — comes  well  from  him  •v^ho  styles  himself  in 
his  list  of  the  Twelve,  what  none  of  the  other  lists  do,  "  Matthew  Ihe 
publican  y"  as  if  thereby  to  hold  forth,  at  the  very  outset,  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  that  grace  which  could  not  only  fetch  in  "them  that 
are  afar  off,"  but  reach  down  even  to  **  publicans  and  harlots,"  and 
raise  them  to  "  sit  with  the  princes  of  his  people."  David  is  here 
twice  emphatically  styled  "  David  the  king,"  as  not  only  the  first  of 
that  royal  line  from  which  Messiah  was  to  descend,  but  the  one  king  of 
all  that  line  from  which  the  throne  that  Messiah  was  to  occupy  took  its 
name — "  the  throne  of  David."  The  angel  Gabriel,  in  announcing 
Him  to  His  virgin-mother,  calls  it "  the  throne  of  David  His  father," 
sinking  all  the  intermediate  kings  of  that  line,  as  having  no  import- 
ance save  as  links  to  connect  the  first  and  the  last  king  of  Israel  as 
father  and  son.  It  will  be  observed  that  Rachab  is  here  represented  as 
the  great-grandmother  of  David  (see  Ruth,  iv.  20-22  ;  and  I  Chroni- 
cles, ii.  I1-15) — a  thing  not  beyond  possibility  indeed,  but  extremely 
improbable,  there  being  about  four  centuries  between  them.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  one  or  two  intermediate  links  are  omitted. 

7-  And  Solomon  begat  Roboam  ;  and  Roboam  begat  Abia ;  and 
Abia  begat  Asa  ;  8.  And  Asa  begat  Josaphat;  and  Josaphat  begat 

Joram  ;  and  Joram  begat  Ozias  (or  Uzziah).  Three  kings  are  here 
omitted— 'A kazi a /i,  Joash^  and  Aniaziah  (i  Chronicles,  iii.  Ii,  12). 
Some  omissions  behoved  to  be  made,  to  compress  the  whole  into  three 
fourteens  {v.  17).  The  reason  why  these,  rather  than  other  names,  are 
omitted  must  be  sought  in  religious  considerations — either  in  the  con- 
nection of  those  kings  with  the  house  of  Ahab  (as  Lightfooty  Ebrard^ 
SindAlfp7'd\\Qw  it)  ;  in  their  slender  right  to  be  regarded  as  true  links 
in  the  theocratic  chain  (as  Lange  takes  it)  ;  or  in  some  similar  disquali- 
fication.   II.  And  Josias  begat  Jechonias  and  his  brethren.  Jecho- 

niah  was  Josiah's  grandson,  being  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  Josiah's 
second  son  (i  Chronicles,  iii.  15) ;  but  Jehoiakim  might  well  be  sunk  in 
such  a  catalogue,  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Eg}'pt  (2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  4).  The  "  brethren"  of  Jechonias  here 
evidently  mean  his  uncles — the  chief  of  whom,  Mattaniah,  or  Zede- 
kiah,  who  came  to  the  throne  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  17),  is,  in  2  Chronicles, 
xxxvi.  10,  called  "his  brother,"  as  well  as  here.  abOUt  the  time  they 
were  carried  away  to  Babylon — Ut.^  *  of  their  migration,'  for  the  Jews 
avoided  the  word  '  captivity'  as  too  bitter  a  recollection,  and  our  Evan- 
gelist studiously  respects  the  national  feeling.     12.  And  after  they 

were  brought  to  ('  after  the  migration  of)  Babylon,  Jechonias  begat 

Saiathiel.  So  i  Chronicles,  iii.  17.  Nor  does  this  contradict  Jere- 
miah, xxii.  30, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  (Coniah,  or 
Jechoniah)  childless  ;"  for  what  follows  explains  in  what  sense  this  was 
meant — "  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  David."  He  was  to  have  seed,  but  no  reigning  child,  and  Saia- 
thiel (or  Shealtiel)  begat  Zorobabel.  So  Ezra,  iii.  2  ;  Nehemiah,  xii. 
I ;  Haggai,  i.  i.  But  it  would  appear  from  I  Chronicles,  iii.  19,  that 
Zerubbabel  was  Salaihiel's  grandson,  being  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  whose 
name,  for  some  reason  unknown,  is  omitted.  13-15.  And  Zorobabel 
begat  Abiud,  &c.  None  of  these  names  aia  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  they  were  doubtless  taken  from  ;he  public  or  family  regis- 
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ters,  which  the  Jewspcarefully  kept,  and  their  accuracy  was  never  chal- 
lenged.   i6.  And  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 

was  born  Jesus.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  genealogy  here  given 
is  not  that  of  Mary,  but  of  Joseph  ;  nor  has  this  ever  been  questioned. 
And  yet  it  is  here  studiously  proclaimed  that  Joseph  was  not  the  nat- 
ural, but  only  the  legal  father  of  our  Lord.  His  birth  of  a  virgin  was 
known  only  to  a  few  ;  but  the  acknowledged  descent  of  his  legal  father 
from  David  secured  that  the  descent  of  Jesus  Himself  from  David 
should  never  be  questioned.  See  on  v.  20.  who  iS  called  Christ — 
signifying  '  anointed.'  It  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  kings 
(i  Samuel,  xxiv.  6-10) ;  to  \\\q priests  (Leviticus,  iv.  5-16,  &c.) ;  and  to 
\\\Q. prophets  {\  Kings,  xix.  16)— these  all  being  anointed  with  oil,  the 
symbol  of  the  needful  spiritual  gifts,  to  consecrate  them  to  their  re- 
spective offices  ;  and  it  was  applied,  in  its  most  sublime  and  comprehen- 
sive sense,  to  the  promised  Deliverer,  inasmuch  as  He  was  to  be  con- 
secrated to  an  office  embracing  all  three  by  the  immeasurable  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Isaiah,  Ixi.  i  ;  cf.  John,  iii.  34).      17.     So  all  the 

generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  generations;  and 
from  David  until  the  carrying  away  (or  migration)  into  Babylon  are 
fourteen  generations;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into  ('the  migra- 
tion of)  Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations.    That  is,  the 

whole  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  fourteens,  each  embrac- 
ing one  marked  era,  and  each  ending  with  a  notable  event,  in  the 
Isiaelitish  annals.  Such  artificial  aids  to  memory  were  familiar  to  the 
Jews,  and  much  larger  gaps  than  those  here  are  found  in  some  of  the 
Old  Testament  genealogies.  In  Ezra,  vii.  1-5,  no  fewer  than  six  gen- 
erations of  the  priesthood  are  omitted,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  it 
with  I  Chronicles,  vi.  3-15.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  of  the 
three  divisions  of  fourteen  appears  to  contain  only  thirteen  distinct 
names,  including  Jesus  as  the  last.  Lange  thinks  that  this  was  meant 
as  a  tacit  hint  that  Mary  was  to  be  supplied,  as  the  thirteenth  link  of 
this  last  chain,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Evangelist  could 
have  made  any  mistake  in  the  matter.  But  there  is  a  simpler  way  of 
accounting  for  it.  As  the  Evangelist  himself  (^'.  17)  reckons  David 
twice — as  the  last  of  the  first  fourteen  and  the  first  of  the  second — so> 
if  we  reckon  the  second  fourteen  to  end  with  Josiah,  who  was  coeval 
with  the  "  carr}ang  away  into  captivity"  {v.  ii),  and  the  third  to  begin 
with  Jechoniah,  it  will  be  found  that  this  last  division,  as  well  as  the 
other  two,  embraces  fourteen  names,  including  that  of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  18-25.  Birth  of  Christ.  18.  Now  the  birth;  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  on  this  wise,  or '  thus :'  When  as  his  mother  Mary  was 
espoused  —  rather,  'betrothed' — to  Joseph,  before  they  came 
together,  she  was  found  (or  discovered  to  be)  with  child  of  the  Holy 

Ghost.  It  was,  of  course,  the  fact  only  that  was  discovered :  the 
-ppnlanation  of  the  fact  here  given  is  the  Evangelist's  own.  That  the 
i'.oly  Ghost  is  a  living  conscious  Person  is  plainly  implied  here,  and 
is  elsewhere  clearly  taught  (Acts,  v.  3,  4,  &c.)  ;  and  that,  in  the  unity  ok 
the  Godhead,  He  is  distinct  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is 
taught  with  equal  distinctness  (Matthew,  xxviii.  19  ;  2  Corinthians,  xiii. 
14.)    19.  Then  Joseph  her  husband :  cf.  v.  20,  "  Mary,  thy  wife. "'  Be- 
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irothal  was,  in  Jewish  law,  valid  marriage.  In  giving  Mary  up,  there- 
fore, Joseph  had  to  take  legal  steps  to  effect  the  separation,     being  a 

just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example — or  'to 

■expose  her'  (see  Deuteronomy,  xxii.  23,  24) — was  minded  tO  put  her 
-away  privily  ('  privately')— by  givii!g  her  the  required  writing  of 
divorcement  (Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  i),  in  presence  only  of  two  or  three 
witnesses,  and  without  cause  assigned,  instead  of  having  her  before  a 
magistrate.  That  some  commvmication  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  betrothed,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  subject,  after  she  returned 
from  her  three  months'  visit  to  Elizabeth,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Nor 
■does  the  purpose  to  divorce  her  necessarily  imply  disbelief,  on  Joseph's 
part,  of  the  explanation  given  him.  Even  supposing  him  to  have 
yielded  to  it  some  reverential  assent — and  the  Evangelist  seems  to 
convey  as  much,  by  ascribing  the  proposal  to  screen  her  to  'Cao.  justice 
of  his  character — he  might  think  it  altogether  unsuitable  and  incon- 
gruous in  such  circumstances  to  follow  out  the  marriage.  20.  But 
while  he  thought  on  these  things.  Who  would  not  feel  for  him  after 
receiving  such  intelligence,  and  before  receiving  any  light  from  above? 
As  he  brooded  over  the  matter  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  his 
domestic  prospects  darkened  and  his  happiness  blasted  for  life,  his 
mind  slowly  making  itself  up  to  the  painful  step,  yet  planning  how 
to  do  it  in  the  way  least  offensive — at  the  last  extremity  the  Lord  Him- 
self interposes,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  In 
a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  son  of  David.    This  style  of  address  was 

doubtless  advisedly  chosen  to  remind  him  of  what  all  the  families  of 
David's  line  so  early  coveted,  and  thus  it  would  prepare  him  for  the 
marvellous  announcement  which  was  to  follow,  fear  not  tO  take 
unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife  :  q.  d..  Though  a  dark  cloud  now  over- 
hangs this  relationship,  it  is  unsullied  still.'  for  that  whlch  !S  con- 
ceived in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    21.    And   she  shall  bring 

forth  a  son.  Observe,  it  is  no^-  said, '  she  shall  bear  thee^i  son,'  as  was 
said  to  Zacharias  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Luke,  i.  13).  and  thou  (as 
his  legal  father)  shall  Call  his  name  JESUS — from  the  Hebrew  mean- 
ing *  Jehovah  the  Saviour  ;*  in  Greek  Jesus — to  the  awakened  and 
anxious  sinner  sweetest  and  most  fragrant  of  all  names,  expressing  so 
melodiously  and  briefly  His  whole  saving  office  and  work  !  for  he 
shall  save.  The  "  He"  is  here  emphatic — '  He  it  is  that  shall  save  ;* 
He  personally,  and  by  personal  acts  (as  Webster  and  Wilkinson 
express  it),  his  people — the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  in  the 
first  instance  :  for  they  were  the  only  people  He  then  had.  But,  on 
the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  the  saved  people 
embraced  the  "  redeemed  unto  God  by  his  blood  out  of  every  kindred 
and  people  and  tongue  and  nation."  from  their  SinS — in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  salvation  from  sin  (Revelation,  i.  5  ;  Ephe- 

sians,  v.  25-27).  22.  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  (Isaiah,  vii. 

14),  saying,  23.  Behold,  a  virgin — it  should  be  '  the  virgin  ;'  mean- 
ing that  particular  virgin  destined  to  this  unparalleled  distinction. 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  God  with  us. 

I»Jot  that  He  was  to  have  this  for  a  proper  name  (like  "Jesus"),  but 
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that  He  should  come  to  be  known  in  this  character,  as  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  living  bond  of -holy  and  most  intimate  fellowship 
between  God  and  men  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  24.  Then 
Joseph,  being  raised  from  sleep,  (and  all  his  difficulties  now  removed) 

did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  Ifad  bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him 

his  wife.  With  what  deep  and  reverential  joy  would  this  now  be 
done  on  his  part  ;  and  what  balm  would  this  minister  to  his  betrothed 
one,  who  had  till  now  lain  under  suspicions  of  all  others  the  most 
trying  to  a  chaste  and  holy  woman — suspicions,  too,  arising  from 
what,  though  to  her  an  honour  unparalleled,  was  to  all  around  her 

wholly  unknown !  25.  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought 
forth  her  first-born  son ;  and  he  called  his  name  JESUS.    The 

word  "  till"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  lived  on  a  different 
footing  afterwards  (as  will  be  evident  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
I  Samuel,  xv.  35  ;  2  Samuel,  vi,  23  ;  Matthew,  xii.  20 ) ;  nor  does  the 
word  "  first-born"  decide  the  much  disputed  question,  whether  Mary 
had  any  children  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  for,  as  TiGHT- 
FOTT  says,  '  The  law,  in  speaking  of  the  first-born,  regarded  not 
whether  any  were  born  after  or  no,  but  only  that  none  were  born 
before.'     (See  ch.  xiii.  55-56.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

Ver.  1-12.  Visit  of  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem. The  Wise  Men  reach  ycrtisalem — The  Sanhedrim,  on  Herod's 
demand,  pronounce  Bethlehem  to  be    Messiah's  predicted  Birth-place 

(v.  1-6).    I.    Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea — 

so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Joshua,  xix.  15  ):  called  also  Beth-lehem- 
judah,  as  being  in  that  tribe  (Judges,  xvii,  7) ;  and  Ephratk 
(Genesis,  xxxv.  16 )  ;  and  combining  both  Bethlehem  Ephratak 
(Micah,  v.  2).  It  lay  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  But 
how  came  Joseph  and  Mary  to  remove  thither  from  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  their  residence  ?  Not  of  their  own  accord,  and  certainly  not 
with  the  view  of  fulfilling  the  propheCy  regarding  Messiah's  birth- 
place :  nay,  they  stayed  at  Nazareth  till  it  was  almost  too  late  for  Mary 
to  travel  with  safety:  nor  w^ould  tliey  have  stirred  from  it  at  all,  had 
not  an  order  which  left  them  no  choice  forced  them  to  the  appointed 
place.  A  high  hand  was  in  all  these  movements.  (See  on  Luke  ii. 
1-6.)  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  —  styled  the  Great:  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  an  Edomite,  made  king  by  the  Romans.  Thus  was  "  the  sceptre 
departing  from  Judah  "  (Genesis,  xlix.  10),  a  sign  that  Messiah  was  now 
at  hand.  As  Herod  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  750, 
in  the  fourth  year  before  the  commencement  of  our  Christian  era,  the 
birth  of  Christ  must  be  dated  four  years  before  the  date  usually 
assigned  to  it,  even  if  He  was  born  within  the  year  of  Herod's  death, 
as  it  is  next  to  certain  He  was.  there  Came  wise  men  — lit.,  '  Magi' 
or  *  Magians  ;'  probably  of  the  learned  class  who  cultivated  astrology 
and  kindred  sciences.     Balaam's  prophecy  (Numbers  xxiv.  17),  and 
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perhaps  Daniel's  (ch.  ix.  24,  &c.),  might  have  come  down  to  them  by 
tradition  :  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  them,  from  the  east  — 
but  whether  from  Arabia,  Persia,  or  Mesopotamia  is  uncertain,     to 

Jerusalem  —  as  the  Jewish  metropolis.    2,  Saying,  Where  is  he  that 

is  born  king  of  the  Jews?  From  this  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
not  themselves  Jews.  (Cf.  the  language  of  the  Roman  governor,  John 
xviii.  33,  and  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  ch.  xxvii.  29,  with  the  very  differ- 
ent language  of  the  Jews  themselves,  ch.  xxvii.  42,  &c.)  The  Roman 
historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  bear  witness  to  an  expectation 
prevalent  in  the  East,  that  out  of  Judea  should  arise  a  sovereign  of 

the  world,    for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.    Much  has  been 

written  on  the  subject  of  this  star ;  but  from  all  that  is  here  said  it  is 
perhaps  safest  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  luminous  meteor,  which  ap- 
peared under  special  laws  and  for  a  special  purpose,  and  are  COmC 
to  worship  him  —  'to  do  Him  homage,'  as  the  word  signifies;  the 
nature  of  that  homage  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
That  not  civil  but  religious  homage  is  meant  here  is  plain  from  the 
whole  strain  of  the  narrative,  and  particularly  v.  \\.  Doubtless  these 
simple  strangers  expected  all  Jerusalem  to  be  full  of  its  new-born 
King,  and  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  His  birth  to  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  Little  would  they  think  that  the  first  announce- 
ment of  His  birth  would  come  from  themselves,  and  still  less  could 
they  anticipate  the  startling,  instead  of  transporting,  effect  which  it 
would  produce  —  else  they  would  probably  have  sought  their  informa- 
tion regarding  His  birth-place  in  some  other  quarter.  But  God  over- 
ruled it  to  draw  forth  a  noble  testimony  to  the  predicted  birth-place 
of  Messiah  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  nation.     3. 

When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things  he  was  troubled  — 

viewing  this  as  a  danger  to  his  own  throne :  perhaps  his  guilty  con- 
science also  suggested  other  grounds  of  fear,    and  all  Jerusalem  with 

him  —  from  a  dread  of  revolutionary  commotions,  and  perhaps  also 

of  Herod's  rage.  4.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  of  the  people  together.    The  class  of  the  "  chief  priests'* 

included  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being,  together  with  all  who  had 
previously  filled  this  office  ;  for  though  the  then  head  of  the  Aaronic 
family  was  the  only  rightful  high  priest,  the  Romans  removed  them  at 
pleasure,  to  make  way  for  creatures  of  their  own.  In  this  class  proba-" 
bly  were  included  also  the  heads  of  the  four-and-twenty  courses  of 
the  priests.  The  "  scribes "  were  at  first  merely  transcribers  of  the 
law  and  synagogue-readers  ;  and  afterwards  interpreters  of  the  law, 
both  civil  and  religious,  and  so  both  lawyers  and  divines.  The  first 
of  these  classes,  a  proportion  of  the  second,  and  ^'-  the  elders" — that  is, 
as  LiGHTFOOT  thinks,  '  those  elders  of  the  laity  that  were  not  of  the 
Levitical  tribe,'  constituted  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  called 
the  Sanhedrim^  the  members  of  which,  at  their  full  complement,  were 
seventy-two.  That  this  was  the  council  which  Herod  now  convened 
is  most  probable,  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ;  for  though  the 
elders  are  not  mentioned  we  find  a  similar  omission  where  all  three 
were  certainly  meant  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  59  ;  xxvii.  i).  As  Meyer  says,  it 
was  all  the  theologians  of  the  nation  whom  Herod  convened,  because 
it  was  a  theological  response  that  he  wanted,     he  demanded  Of  them 
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'—as  the  authorized  interpreters  of  Scripture — where  Christ — 'the 
Messiah' — should  be  born — according  to  prophecy.     5.    And  they 

said  unto  him,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea — a  prompt  and  involuntary 

testimony  from  the  highest  tribunal ;  which  yet  at  length  condemned 

Him  to  die.  for  thus  It  Is  written  by  the  prophet  (Micah,  v,  2). 
6.  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  [in]  the  land  of  Juda  — the  "in  "  being 

familiarly  left  ocX,  as  we  say,  '  London,  Middlesex'— art  notthe  least 

among  the  princes  of  Juda:  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor, 

&c.  This  quotation,  though  differing  verbally,  agrees  substantially 
with  the  Ilcbreiu  and  LXX.  For  says  the  prophet,  "  Though  thou  be 
little,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  ithe  Ruler" — this  honor  more  than 
compensating  for  its  natural  insignificance  ;  while  our  Evangelist,  by 
a  lively  turn,  makes  him  say,  "  Thou  art  7iot  the  least :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor" — this  distinction  lifting  it  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  rank.  The  **  thousands  of  Juda,"  in  the  prophet,  mean  the 
subordinate  divisions  of  the  tribe  :  our  Evangelist,  instead  of  these, 
merely  names  the  "  princes  "  or  heads  of  these  families,  including  the 
districts  which  they  occupied,  that  shall  rule  —  or 'feed,' as  in  the 
margin  —  my  people  Israel.  In  the  Old  Testament  kings  are,  by  a 
beautiful  figure,  styled  "  shepherds  "  (Ezekiel,  xxxiv.,  &c.).  The  classi- 
cal writers  use  the  same  figure.  The  pastoral  rule  of  Jehovah  and 
Messiah  over  His  people  is  a  representation  pervading  all  Scripture, 
and  rich  in  import.  (See  Psalms,  xxiii ;  Isaiah,  xl.  ii  ;  Ezekiel,  xxxvii. 
24;  John,  x.  II  ;  Revelation,  vii.  17).  That  this  prophecy  of  Micah 
referred  to  the  Messiah,  was  admitted  by  the  ancient  Rabbins.  The 
Wise  Men,  despatched  to  Bethlehem  by  Herod  to  see  the  Babe,  and 
bring  him  word,  make  a  Religious  Offering  to  the  Infant  King,  but, 
divinely  warned,  return  hcmeby  another  way  {v.  7-12).     7.  Then  Herod, 

when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men.  Herod  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  his  murderous  design :  he  has  tracked  the  spot  where  lies 
his  victim,  an  unconscious  babe.  But  he  has  another  point  to  fix  — 
the  date  of  His  birth  —  without  which  he  might  still  miss  his  mark. 
The  one  he  had  got  from  the  Sanhedrim :  the  other  he  will  have  from 
the  sages :  but  secretly,  lest  his  object  should  be  suspected  and  de- 
feated. So  he  enquired  of  them  diligently  —  rather,  'precisely' — 
what  time  the  star  appeared — presuming  that  this  would  be  the 
best  clue  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  unsuspecting  strangers  tell 
him  all.  And  now  he  thinks  he  is  succeeding  to  a  wish,  and  shall 
speedily  clutch  his  victim  ;  for  at  so  early  an  age  as  they  indicate.  He 
would  not  likely  have  been  removed  from  the  place  of  His  birth. 
Yet  he  is  waiy.  He  sends  them  as  messengers  from  himself,  and  bids 
them  come  to  him,  that  he  may  follow  their  pious  example.     8.  And 

he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  diligently  — 
'search  out  carefully' — for  the  young  child '.  and  when  ye  have  found 
him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also. 

The  cunning  and  bloody  hypocrite  !  Yet  this  royal  mandate  would 
meantime  sei-ve  as  a  safe-conduct  to  the  strangers.  9.  When  they  had 
heard  the  king,  they  departed.  But  where  were  ye,  O  Jewish  eccle- 
siastics, ye  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people?  Ye  could  tell 
Herod  where  Christ  should  be  born,  and  could  hear  of  these  strangers 
(rom  the  far  East,  that  the  Desire  of  all  nations  had  actually  come; 
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but  I  do  not  see  you  trooping  to  Bethlehem  —  I  find  these  devout 
strangers  journeying  thither  all  alone.  Yet  God  ordered  this  too,  lest 
the  news  should  be  babbled,  and  reach  the  tyrant's  ears,  ere  the  Babe 
could  be  placed  beyond  his  reach.  Thus  are  the  very  errors  and  crimes 
and  cold  indifference  of  men  all  overruled,  and,  lo,  the  Star,  which 
they  saw  in  the  east — implying  apparently  that  it  had  disappeared  in 

the  interval — went  before  them,  and  stood  over  where  the  young 

child  was.  Surely  this  could  hardly  be  but  af  luminous  meteor,  and  not 

very  high.  lo.  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 

great  joy.  The  language  is  very  strong,  expressing  exuberant  trans- 
port. II.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house — not  the  stable : 

for  as  soon  as  Bethlehem  was  emptied  of  its  strangers,  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  dwelling-'house.  they  saw.  The  received 
text  has  "  found  ;"  but  here  our  translators  rightly  depart  from  it,  for  it 

has  no  authority,     the  young  Child  with  Mary  his  mother.    The 

blessed  Babe  is  naturally  mentioned  first,  then  the  mother  ;  but  Joseph, 
though  doubtless  present,  is  not  noticed,  as  being  but  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  fell  down  and  worshiped  him.  Clearly  this  was  no  civil 
homage  to  a  petty  Jewish  king,  whom  these  star-guided  strangers  came 
so  far,  and  enquired  so  eagerly,  and  rejoiced  with  such  exceeding  joy 
to  pay,  but  a  lofty  spiritual  homage.     The  next  clause  confirms  this. 

and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  —  rather, 

•offered' — unto  him  gifts.  This  expression,  used  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  oblations  presented  to  God,  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament employed  seven  times,  and  always  in  a  religious  sense  of  offer- 
ings to  God.  Beyond  doubt,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  gifts  by  the  Magi  as  a  religious  offering,  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Visits  were  seldom  paid  to  sovereigns 
without  a  present  (l  Kings,  x.  2,  &c.)  ;  cf.  Psalms,  Ixx.  lo,  ii,  15  : 
Isaiah,  Ix.  3,  6.  "  Frankincense  "  was  an  aromatic  used  in  sacraficial 
offerings  ;  "  myrrh "  was  used  in  perfuming  ointments.  These,  with 
the  gold  which  they  presented,  seem  to  show  that  the  offerers  were 
persons  in  affluent  circumstances.  That  the  gold  was  presented  to  the 
infant  King  in  token  of  His  royalty  ;  the  frankincense  in  token  of 
His  divinity,  and  the  myrrh,  of  His  sufferings  ;  or  that  they  were 
designed  to  express  His  divine  and  human  natures  ;  or  that  the  pro- 
phetical, priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of  Christ  are  to  be  seen  in  these 
gifts  ;  or  that  they  were  the  offerings  of  three  individuals  respectively, 
each  of  them  kings,  the  very  names  of  M'hom  tradition  has  handed 
down;  —  all  these  are,  at  the  best,  precarious  suppositions.  But  that 
the  feelings  of  these  devout  givers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  richness  of 
their  gifts,  and  that  the  geld,  at  least,  would  be  highly  servicable  to 
the  parents  of  the  blessed  Babe  in  their  unexpected  journey  to  Egypt 
and  stay  there  —  thus  much  at  least  admits  of  no  dispute.     12.  And 

being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to 
Herod, they  departed  —  or  'withdrew' — to  their  own  country  an- 
other way.  What  a  surprise  would  this  vision  be  to  the  sages,  just 
as  they  were  preparing  to  carry  the  glad  news  of  what  they  had  seen 
to  the  pious  king !  But  the  Lord  knew  the  bloody  old  tyrant  better 
than  to  let  him  see  their  face  again. 
13-25.    The  Flight  into  Egypt —  The  Massacre  at  Beth- 
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LEHEM  —  The  Return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  Babe, 
AFTER  Herod's  Death,  and  their  Settlement  at  Nazareth. 
(=  Luke,  ii.  39.)     The  Flight  into  Egypt,     (z/.  13-15.)     13.  And  when 

they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and 

his  mother.  Observe  this  form  of  expression,  repeated  in  the  next 
verse  —  another  indirect  hint  that  Joseph  was  no  more  than  the  Child's 
gtiardian.  Indeed,  personally  considered,  Joseph  has  no  spiritual  sig- 
nificance, and  very  little  place  at  all,  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  flee 
into  Egypt  —  which,  being  near,  as  Alford  says,  and  a  Roman  prov- 
ince independent  of  Herod,  and  much  inhabited  by  Jews,  was  an  easy 
and  convenient  refuge.  Ah !  blessed  Saviour,  on  what  a  chequered 
career  hast  Thou  entered  here  below  !  At  Thy  birth  there  was  no 
room  for  Thee  in  the  inn ;  and  now  all  Judea  is  too  hot  for  Thee. 
How  soon  has  the  sword  begun  to  pierce  through  the  Virgin's  soul ! 
(Luke  ii.  35.)  How  early  does  she  taste  the  reception  which  this  mys- 
terious Child  of  hers  is  to  meet  with  in  the  world  !  And  whither  is 
He  sent?  To  "the  house  of  bondage"?  Well,  it  once  was  that. 
But  Egypt  was  a  house  of  refuge  before  it  was  a  house  of  bondage, 
and  now  it  has  but  returned  to  its  first  use.     and  be  thou  there  until 

I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  destroy 

him.     Herod's  murderous  purpose  was  formed  ere  the  Magi  set  out 

for  Bethlehem.  14.  When  he  arosc,  he  took  the  young  child  and 
his  mother  by  night — doubtless  the  same  night — and  departed  into 
Egypt:  15.  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod— which  took 

place  not  very  long  after  this  of  a  horrible  disease ;  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Josephus  {Antiquities  17.  6.  I,  5,  7,  8),  that 

it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying  (Hosea  xi.  i),   Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.    Our 

Evangelist  here  quotes  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  warily  departing 
from  the  LXX.,  which  renders  the  words,  '  From  Egypt  have  I 
recalled  his  children,'  meaning  Israel's  children.  The  prophet  is 
reminding  his  people  hov/  dear  Israel  was  to  God  in  the  days  of  his 
youth  ;  how  Moses  was  bidden  say  to  Pharaoh,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Israel  is  my  son,  my  first-born  ;  and  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go, 
that  he  may  serve  me  ;  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  will 
slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first-born"  (Exodus,  iv.  22,  23);  how,  when 
Pharaoh  refused,  God,  havnig  slain  all  his  first-born,  "  called  his  own 
son  out  of  Egypt,"  by  a  stroke  of  high-handed  power  and  love.  View- 
ing the  words  in  this  light,  even  if  our  Evangelist  had  not  applied  them 
to  the  recall  from  Egypt  of  God's  own  beloved.  Only-begotten  Son, 
the  apphcation  would  have  been  irresistibly  made  by  all  who  have  learnt 
to  pierce  beneath  the  surface  to  the  deeper  relations  which  Christ  bears 
to  E[is  people,  and  both  to  God  ;  and  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  the 
analogy  of  God's  treatment  of  each  respectively.  16.  Then  hierod,  &c. 
As  Deborah  sang  of  the  mother  of  Sisera,  "  She  looked  out  at  the 
window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots'?  Have  they  not  sped?" 
so  Herod  wonders  that  his  messengers,  with  pious  zeal,  are  not  has- 
tening with  the  ncM'S  that  all  is  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  worshipper. 
What  can  be  keeping  them  ?     Have  they  missed  their  way  ?     Has  any 
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disaster  befallen  them  ?  At  length  his  patience  is  exhausted.  He 
makes  his  enquiries  and  finds  they  are  already  far  beyond  his  reach  on 
their  way  home,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  — *  was  trifled 
with,' —  of  the  wise  men.  No,  Herod,  thou  art  not  mocked  of  the 
■wise  men,  but  of  a  Higher  than  they.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heaven' 
doth  laugh  at  thee  ;  the  Lord  hath  thee  in  derision.  He  disappointeth 
the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their  en- 
terprise. He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  council 
of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.  (Psalm  ii.  4  ;  Job,  v.  12,  13.) 
That  blessed  Babe  shall  die  indeed,  but  not  by  thy  hand.  As  He 
afterwards  told  that  son  of  thine  —  as  cunning  and  unscrupulous  as 
thyself —  when  the  Pharisees  warned  Him  to  depart,  for  Herod  would 
^eek  to  kill  Him  — '*  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils, 
and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be 
perfected.  Nevertheless  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  following :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem." 
(Luke,  xiii.  32,  33).  Bitter  satire  !  was  exceeding  wroth.  To  be 
made  a  fool  of  is  what  none  like,  and  proud  kings  cannot  stand. 
Herod  burns  with  rage,  and  is  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net.  So  he  sent 
forth  a  band  of  hired  murderers,  and  slew   all  the   [male]  children 

that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts,  or  'environs,'  there- 
of, from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently — 'carefully' — inquired  of  the  wise  men.     In  this 

ferocious  step  Herod  was  like  himself —  as  crafty  as  cruel.  He  takes  a 
large  sweep,  not  to  miss  his  mark.  He  thinks  this  will  surely  embrace 
his  victim.  And  £o  it  had,  if  He  had  been  there.  But  He  is  gone. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass  away  than  thou  shalt  have  that 
Babe  into  thy  hands.  Therefore,  Herod,  thou  must  be  content  to 
want  Him  :  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  thy  bitter  mortifications,  already  full 
enough  —  undl  thou  die  not  less  of  a  broken  heart  and  of  a  loath- 
some and  excruciating  disease.  Why,  ask  sceptics  and  sceptical  critics, 
is  not  this  massacre,  if  it  really  occurred,  recorded  by  Josephus,  who 
is  minute  enough  in  detailing  the  cruelties  of  Herod?  To  this  the 
answer  is  not  difficult.  If  we  consider  how  small  a  town  Bethlehem 
was,  it  is  not  likely  there  would  be  many  male  children  in  it  from  two 
years  old  and  under  :  and  when  Ave  think  of  the  number  of  fouler 
atrocities  which  Josephus  has  recorded  of  him,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
make  anything  of  his  silence  on  this.     17.  Then   was  fulfilled  that 

which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying  (Jeremiah,  xxxi. 

15 — from  which  the  quotation  differs  but  verbally),  18.  In  Rama  waS 

there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourn- 
ing, Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 

because  they  are  not.  These  words,  as  they  stand  in  Jeremiah,  un- 
doubtedly relate  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Rachel,  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  was  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
(Genesis,  xxxv.  19),  where  her  sepulchre  is  still  shown.  She  is  figura- 
tively represen*^ed  as  rising  from  the  tomb  and  uttering  a  double  lament 
for  the  loss  of  her  children  —  first,  by  a  bitter  captivity,  and  now  by  a 
bloody  death.  And  a  foul  deed  it  was.  O  ye  mothers  of  Bethlehem, 
methinks  I  hear  you  asking  why  your  innocent  babes  should  be  the 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  whilst  Isaac  escapes.     I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but 
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one  thing  I  know,  that  yc  shall,  some  of  you,  live  to  see  a  day  when 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  shall  be  Himself  the  Ram,  caught  in  another 
sort  of  thicket,  in  order  that  your  babes  may  escape  a  worse  doom 
than  thev  now  endure.  And  if  these  babes  of  yours  be  now  m  glory, 
through  'the  dear  might  of  that  blessed  Babe,  will  they  not  deem  it 
their  honour  that  the  tyrant's  rage  was  exhausted  upon  themselves 
instead  of  their  Infant  Lord?  19.  But  when  Herod  waS  dead  — 
Miserable  'Herod  !  Thou  thoughtest  thyself  safe  from  a  dreaded 
Rival  ;  but  it  was  He  only  that  was  safe  from  thee  ;  and  thou  hast  not 
long  enjoyed  even  this  fancied  security.  See  one/.  15.  behoid,  an  angel 
of  the  Lord.  Our  translators,  somewhat  capriciously,  render  the 
same  expression  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  ch.  i.  20  :  ii.  13  ;  and  "  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,"  as  here.  As  the  same  angel  apx^ears  to  have  been 
employed  on  all  these  high  occasions  —  and  most  likely  he  to  whom 
in  Luke  is  given  the  name  of  "Gabriel,"  ch.  i.  19,  26  —  perhaps  it 
should   in  evciy  instance  except  the   first,  be  rendered  "  M^  angel." 

appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  20.  Saying,  Arise,  and 
talce  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel 

—  not  to  the  land  of  Judea,  for  he  was  afterward  expressly  warned  not 
to  settle  there,  nor  to  Galilee,  for  he  only  went  thither  when  he  found 
it  unsafe  to  settle  in  Judea,  but  to  "  the  land  of  Israel,"  in  its  most 
general  sense  :  meaning  the  Holy  Land  at  large  —  the  particular  prov- 
ince being  not  as  yet  indicated.  So  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  had,  like 
Abraham,  to  "  go  out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,"  till  they  should 

receive  further  direction,    for  they  are  dead  which  sought  the  young 

child's  life  —  a  common  expression  in  most  languages  where  only  one 
is  meant,  who  here  is  Herod.  But  the  words  are  taken  from  the 
strikingly  analogous  case  in  Exodus,  iv.  19.  which  probably  suggested 
the  plural  here  :  and  where  the  command  is  given  to  Moses  to  return 
to  Egypt  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greater  than  Moses  was  now 
ordered  to  be  brought  back  frcin  it  —  the  death  of  him  who  sought 
his  life.  Herod  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  reign.  21.  And  he  aroso  and  took  the  young  child 
and  his  mother,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel  —  intending,  as  is 

plain  from  what  follows,  to  return  to  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  there,  no 
doubt,  to  rear  the  Infant  King,  as  at  His  own  royal  city,  until  the  time 
should  come  when  they  would  expect  Him  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  "  the 

city  of  the  Great  King."  22.  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus 
did  reign  in  Judea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod.  Archelaus  suc- 
ceeded to  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea :  but  Augustus  refused  him  the 
title  of  >^z//^  till  it  should  be  seen  how  he  conducted  himself:  giving 
him  only  the  title  of  Ethnarch  (Josephus  Antiquities,  17,  ii,  4). 
Above  this,  however,  he  never  rose.  The  people,  indeed,  recognised 
him  as  his  father's  successor :  and  so  it  is  here  said  that  he  "  reigned 
in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod."  But,  after  ten  years'  defiance  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  cruel  tyranny,  the  people  lodged  heavy  complaints 
against  him,  and  the  Emperor  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  reduc- 
ing Judea  again  to  a  Roman  province.  Then  "  the  sceptre "  clean 
"  departed  from  Judah."  he  was  afraid  tO  gO  thither  —  and  no  won- 
der for  the  reason  just  mentioned,     notwithstanding— or  more  simply 

'but -being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside— 'with- 
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drew  ' — into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  or  the  Galilean  parts.  The  whole 
couniry  west  of  the  Jordan  was  at  this  time,  as  Is  well  known,  divided 
into  three  provinces  —  Galilee  being  the  northern,  Judea  the  south- 
ern, and  Samaria  the  central  province.  The  province  of  Galilee  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  his 
father  having  left  him  that  and  Perea,  on  the  east  side  of  -he  Jordan,  as 
his  share  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  which  Augustus  con- 
firmed. Though  crafty  and  licentious,  according  to  JosEPHUS  —  pre- 
cisely what  the  Gospel  History  shows  him  to  be  (see  on  Mark,  vi.  14- 
30,  and  on  Luke,  xiii.  31-35, —  he  was  of  a  less  cruel  disposition  than 
Archelaus :  and  Nazareth  being  a  good  way  off  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  considerably  secluded,  it  was  safer  to  settle  there.     23. 

And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth  —  a  small  town  in 

Lower  Galilee,  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  about 
equally  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee  on  the  east.  N.  B. — If,  from  Aike,  ii.  39,  one  would  conclude 
th?t  the  parents  of  Jesus  brought  Him  straight  back  to  Nazareih  after 
His  presentation  in  the  temple  —  as  if  there  had  been  no  visit  of  the 
Magi,  no  flight  to  Egypt,  no  stay  there,  and  no  purpose  on  returning  to 
setde  again  at  Bethlehem  —  one  might,  from  our  Evangelist's  way  of 
speaking  here,  equally  conclude  that  the  parents  of  our  Lord  had  never 
been  at  Nazareth  until  now.  Did  we  know  exactly  the  sources  from 
which  the  matter  of  each  of  the  Gospels  was  drawn  up,  or  the  mode  in 
which  these  were  used,  this  apparent  discrepancy  would  probably  dis- 
appear at  once.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  inaccuracy.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult,  with  these  facts  before  us,  to  conceive  that  either  of 
these  two  Evangelists  wrote  his  Gospel  with  the  other's  before  him, — 
though  many  think  this   a  precarious  inference,     that   It   might   be 

fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a 

Nazarene- — better,  perhaps,  *  Nazarene.'  The  best  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  this  name  appears  to  be  that  which  traces  it  to  the  word 
netzer  in  Isaiah  xi,  I  —  the  small '  twig* '  sprout,'  or  '  sucker'  which  the 
prophet  there  says,  "  shall  come  forth  from  the  stem  (or  rather  '  stump') 
of  Jesse,  the  branch  which  should  fructify  from  his  roots."  The  little 
town  of  Nazareth  —  mentioned  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in 
JoSEPHUS — was  probably  so  called  from  its  insignificance  —  a  weak 
twig  in  contrast  to  a  stately  tree  ;  and  a  special  contempt  seemed  to 
rest  upon  it  — "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  (John  i.  46) 
—  over  and  above  the  general  contempt  in  which  all  Galilee  was  held, 
from  the  number  of  Gentiles  that  settled  in  the  upper  territories  of  it, 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  debased  it.  Thus,  in  the  provi- 
dential arrangement  by  which  our  Lord  was  brought  up  at  the  insignifi- 
cant and  opprobrious  town  called  Nazareth,  there  was  involved,  first,  a 
local  humiliation  ;  next,  an  allusion  to  Isaiah's  prediction  of  His  lowly, 
twig-like  upspringing  from  the  branchless,  dried  up  stump  of  Jesse ; 
and  yet  further,  a  standing  memorial  of  that  humiliation  which  "  the 
prophets,"  in  a  number  of  the  most  striking  predictions,  had  attached 
to  the  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Ver.  1-12.  Preaching  and  Ministry  of  John.  (=Mark,  i. 
1-8  :  Luke,  iii.  i-iS.)  For  the  proper  introduction  to  this  section,  we 
must  go  to  Luke,  iii.  i,  2.  Here,  as  BENGELwell  observes,  the  curtain, 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  up,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
epochs  of  the  Church  commences.  Even  our  Lord's  own  age  is  deter- 
mined by  it  (v.  23).  No  such  elaborate  chronological  precision  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  comes  fitly  from  him 
who  claims  it  as  the  peculiar  recommendation  of  his  Gospel,  that  '  he 
had  traced  down  all  things  with  precision  from  the  veiy  first '  (ch.  i. 
3).  Here  evidently  commences  his  proper  narrative.  Ver.  I.  "Now 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar"  —  not  the  fifteenth 
from  his  full  accession  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  but  from  the  period 
when  he  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire, 
three  years  earlier,  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  779,  or  about 
four  years  before  the  usual  reckoning.  "Pontius  Pilate  being  gov- 
ernor of  Judea."  His  proper  title  was  Procurator,  but  with  more  than 
the  usual  powers  of  that  office.  After  holding  it  for  about  ten  years^ 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  to  charges  brought  against  him  ; 
but  ere  he  arrived  Tiberius  died  (a.d.  35),  and  soon  after  miserable 
Pilate  committed  suicide.  "  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee  (see 
on  Mark,  vi.  14),  and  his  brother  Philip"  —  a  very  different  and  veiy 
superior  Philip  to  the  one  v.hose  name  was  Herod  Philip,  and  whose 
wife,  Herodias,  went  to  live  with  Herod  Antipas  (see  on  Mark,  Vi. 
17)  —  "  tetrarch  of  Iturea"  —  lying  to  the  North  East  of  Palestine,  and 
so  called  from  Itur  or  Jetiir,  Ishmael's  son  (i  Chronicles,  i.  31),  and  an- 
ciently belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  "  and  of  the  region 
of  Trachonitis"  —  lying  farther  to  the  North  East,  between  Iturea  and 
Damascus  ;  a  rocky  district  infested  by  robbers  and  committed  by 
Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great  to  keep  in  order.  "  and  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch  of  Abilene"  —  still  more  to  the  North  East  ;  so  called,  says 
Robinson,  from  y^^z'Zrz,  eighteen  miles  from  Damascus.  Ver.  2.  "Annas 
and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests."  The  former,  though  deposed, 
retained  much  of  his  influence,  and,  probably,  as  Sagan  or  deputy, 
exercised  much  of  the  power  of  the  high  priesthood  along  with  Caia- 
phas his  son-in-law  (John,  xvii.  13  ;  Acts,  vi.  6).  In  David's  time  both 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  acted  as  high  priests  (2  Samuel,  xv.  35),  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  fixed  practice  to  have  two  (2  Kings,  xxv.  18). 
"  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Such  a  way  of  speaking  is  never  once  used  when  speaking  of 
Jesus,  because  He  was  himself  The  Living  Word ;  whereas  to  all 
merely  creature-messengers  of  God,  the  word  they  spake  -was  a  foreign 
element.  See  on  John,  iii.  31.  We  are  now  prepared  for  the  opening 
words  of  Matthew.  |.  In  those  days  —  of  Christ's  secluded  life  at 
Nazareth,  where  the  last  chapter  left  Him.     came  John  the   Baptist^ 

preaching  —  about  six  months  before  his  Master,    an  the  wilderness 

of  Judea — a  desert  valley  of  the  Jordan,  thinly  peopled  and  bare  in 
pasture,  a  little  North  of  Jerusalem.  2.  And  saying,  Repent  ye. 
Though  the  word  strictly  denotes  a  change  of  mind.,  it  has  respect  here, 
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and  wherever  it  is  used  in  connection  with  salvation,  primarily,  to  that 
sense  of  sin  which  leads  the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to 
look  for  relief  only  from  above,  and  eagerly  to  fall  in  with  the  provided 

remedy,    for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.    This  sublime 

phrase,  used  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels,  occurs  in  this  peculiarly 
Jewish  Gospel  nearly  thirty  times  ;  and  being  suggested  by  Daniel's 
grand  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the 
Ancient  of  days,  to  receive  His  Investiture  in  a  world-wide  kingdom 
(Daniel,  vii.  13,  14),  it  was  fitted  at  once  both  to  meet  the  national 
expectations  and  to  turn  them  into  the  right  channel.  A  kingdom  for 
which  repentance  was  the  proper  preparation  behoved  to  be  essentially 
spiritual.  Deliverance  from  sin,  the  great  blessing  of  Christ's  king- 
dom (ch.  i.  21),  can  be  valued  by  those  only  to  whom  sin  is  a  burden 
(ch.  ix.  12).  John's  great  work,  accordingly,  was  to  awaken  this  feel- 
ing, and  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  precious  remedy.     3.   For 

this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying  (ch.  xi. 
3).    The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  (see  on  Luke,  iii.  2) — 

the  scene  of  his  ministry  corresponding  to  its  rough  nature.     Prepare 

ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.    This  prediction 

is  quoted  in  all  the  four  Gospels,  showing  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
great  outstanding  one,  and  the  predicted  forertmner  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  new  economies.  Like  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  the  Prince  of  peace  was  to  have  His  immediate  approach  pro- 
claimed and  His  way  prepared  ;  and  the  call  here  —  taking  it  gener- 
ally —  is  a  call  to  put  out  of  the  way  whatever  would  obstruct  His 
progress  and  hinder  His  complete  triumph,  whether  those  hindrances 
were  public  or  personal,  outward  or  inward.  In  Luke  (iii,  5,  6)  the 
quotation  is  thus  continued :  "  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth  ;  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  Gc^d."  Levelling  and  smoothing  are  here 
the  obvious  figures  whose  sense  is  conveyed  in  the  first  words  of  the 
proclamation  —  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  The  idea  is,  that 
every  obstruction  shall  be  so  removed  as  to  reveal  to  the  whole  world 
the  Salvation  of  God  in  Him  whose  name  is  the  **  Saviour."  (Cf. 
Psalm,  xcviii.  3  ;  Isaiah,  xi.  10  ;  xlix.  6  ;  Iii.  10  ;  Luke,  ii.  31,  32  ;  Acts, 

xiii.  47.)  4.  And  the  same  John  had  his  raimant  of  camel's  hair- 
that  is,  woven  of  it —  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  —  the 

prophetic  dress  of  Elijah  (2  Kings,  i.  8  ;  and  see  Zachariah  xiii.  4). 
and  his  meat  was  locusts  —  the  great  well-known  eastern  locust,  a  food 
of  the  poor  (Leviticus,  xi.  22).  and  wild  honey  —  made  by  wild  bees 
(i  Samuel,  xiv.  25,  26.)  This  dress  and  diet,  with  the  shrill  cry  in  the 
wilderness,  would  recall  the  stern  days  of  Elijah.     5.  Then  went  OUt  to 

him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan 

From  the  metropolitan  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the  Judean  prov- 
ince the  cry  of  this  great  preacher  of  repentance  and  herald  of  the 
approaching  Messiah  brought  trooping  penitents  and  eager  expectants. 

6.  And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing — probably  con- 
fessing aloud — their  sins.  This  baptism  was  at  once  a  public  seal  of 
their  felt  need  of  deliverance  from  sin,  of  their  expe-^tation  of  the 
coming  Deliverer,  and  of  their  readiness  to  welcome  Him  when  He 
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appeared.  The  baptism  itself  startled,  and  was  intended  to  startle 
them.  They  %\ere  familiar  enough  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes  from 
heathenism  ;  but  this  baptism  of  Jews  themselves  was  quite  new  and 

strange  to  them.  7.  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Saducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them— astonished  at 

such  a  spectacle— 0  generation  of  Vioers—' viper-brood  ;'  expressing 
the  deadly  influence  of  both  sects  alike  upon  the  community.  Mutu- 
ally and  entirely  antagonistic  as  \vere  their  religious  principles  and 
spirit,  the  stern  prophet  charges  both  alike  with  being  the  poisoners  of 
the  nation's  religious  principles.  In  ch.  xii.  34,  and  xxiii.  33,  this 
strong  language  of  the  Baptist  is  anew  applied  by  the  faithful  and  true 
Witness  to  the  Pharisees  specifically — the  only  party  that  had  zeal 
enough  actively  to  diffuse  this  poison.  Who  haih  warned  yOU — 
'given  you  the  hint,'  as  the  idea  is— tO  flee  from  the  wrath  tO  COme? 
'What  can  have  brought  you  hither?'  John  more  than  suspected  it 
was  not  so  much  their  own  spiritual  anxieties  as  the  popularity  of  his 
movement  that  had  drawn  them  thither.  What  an  expression  is  this, 
"  The  wrath  to  come  !  "  God's  "  wrath,"  in  Scripture,  is  His  righteous 
displeasure  against  sin,  and  consequently  against  all  in  whose  skirts 
sin  is  found,  arising  out  of  the  essential  and  eternal  opposition  of  His 
nature  to  all  moral  evil.  This  is  called  "  the  coming  wrath,"  not  as 
being  wholly  future — for  as  a  merited  sentence  it  lies  on  the  sinner 
already,  and  its  effects,  both  inward  and  outward,  are  to  some  extent 
experienced  even  now — but  because  the  impenitent  sinner  will  not, 
until  "  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,"  be  concluded  under  it,  will  not 
have  sentence  publicly  and  irrevocably  passed  upon  him.,  will  not  have 
it  discharged  upon  him  and  experience  its  effects  without  mixture  and 
without  hope.  In  this  view  of  it,  it  is  a  wrath  wholly  to  come — as  is 
implied  in  the  noticeably  different  form  of  the  expression  employed 
by  the  apostle  in  r  Thessalonians,  i.  10.  Not  that  even  true  penitents 
came  to  John's  baptism  with  all  these  views  of  "the  wrath  to  come." 
But  what  he  says  is,  that  this  was  the  7'eal  import  of  the  step  itself.  In 
this  view  of  it,  how  striking  is  the  word  he  employs  to  express  that 
step — fleeing  from  it — as  of  one  who,  beholding  a  tide  of  fiery  wrath 
rolling  rapidly  towards  him,  sees  in  instant  flight  his  only  escape  !  8. 
Bring  forth  therefore  fruits — the  true  reading  clearly  is  'fruit' — 
meet  for  repentance — that  is,  such  fruit  as  ^^^y^/j- a  true  penitent.  John, 
not  being  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  like  a  true  minis- 
ter of  righteousness  and  lover  of  souls,  here  directs  them  how  to  evi- 
dence and  carry  out  4heir  repentance,  supposing  it  genuine  ;  and  in  the 
following  verses  warns  them  of  their  danger  in  case  it  were  not.     g. 

And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have   Abraham  to 

our  father — that  pillow  on  which  the  nation  so  fatally  reposed,  that 
rock  on   which  at  length   it   split,     for  B  Say  untO  yOU,  that  God   Is 

able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham— ^.^., 

*  Flatter  not  yourselves  with  the  fond  delusion  that  God  stands  in  need 
of  you,  to  make  good  his  promise  of  a  seed  to  Abraham  ;  for  I  tell  you 
that,  though  you  were  all  to  perish,  God  is  as  able  to  raise  up  a  seed  to 
Abraham  out  of  those  stones  as  He  was  to  take  Abraham  himself  out 
of  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn,  out  of  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
he  was  digged'  (Isaiah,  li.   i).     Though  the  stern  speaker  may  have 
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pointed  as  he  spake  to  the  pebbles  of  the  bare  clay  hills  that  lay 
around  (so  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine)^  it  was  clearly  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles — at  that  time  stone-dead  in  their  sins,  and  quite  as 
unconscious  of  it — into  the  room  of  unbelieving  and  disinherited  Israel 
that  he  meant  thus  to  indicate.  (See  ch.  xxi.  43  :  Romans,  xi.  20,  30.) 
10.  And  now  also — 'And  even  already— the  ax  iS  laid  unto — lieth 
at' — the  root  of  the  trees — as  it  were  ready  to  strike  :  an  expressive 
figure   of  impending  judgment,  only  to  be  averted  in  the  way  next 

described,  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down,  and   cast  into  the  tire.      Language  so  per- 

sojial  and  individual  as  this  can  scarcely  be  understood  of  any 
national  judgment  like  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  extrusion  of  the  chosen 
people  from  their  peculiar  privileges  which  followed  it ;  though  this 
would  serve  as  the  dark  shadow,  cast  before,  of  a  more  terrible  retri- 
bution to  come.  The '*  fire,"  which  in  another  verse  is  called  "un- 
quenchable," can  be  no  other  than  that  future  "  torment"  of  the  impen- 
itent, whose  "  smoke  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  which  by 
the  Judge  Himself  is  styled  "  everlasting  punishment"  (Matthew,  xxv. 
46).  What  a  strength,  too,  of  just  indignation  is  in  that  word  "  cast" 
or  "flung  into  the  fire  !"  The  Third  Gospel  here  adds  the  following 
important  particulars,  Luke,  iii.  10-16  ;  Ver.  10.  "And  the  people" 
— rather,  *  the  multitudes' — "  asked  him,  saying,  W^hat  shall  we  do 
then  ?" — that  is  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance,  Ver.  11.  "  He 
answereth  and  saith  unto  them.  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart 
to  him  that  hath  none  ;  and  he  that  hath  meat" — '  provisions,'  '  vic- 
tuals*— "  let  him  do  likewise."  This  is  directed  against  the  reigning 
avarice  and  selfishness.  (Cf.  the  corresponing  precepts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  ch.  v.  40-42.)  Ver.  12.  "  Then  came  also  the  publicans 
to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,"  or  *  Teacher,'  "  what  shall 
we  do  ?" — -in  what  special  way  is  the  genuineness  of  our  repentance  to 
be  manifested?  Ver.  13.  "And  he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more 
than  that  which  is  appointed  you."  This  is  directed  against  that  ex- 
tortion which  made  the  publicans  a  by-word.  (See  ch.  v.  46  ;  and 
Luke,  XV.  I.)  Ver.  14.  "And  the  soldiers"  —  rather,  'And  soldiers' — 
the  word  means  '  soldiers  on  active  duty' — "  likewise  demanded  (or 
asked)  of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Do  violence  to,"  or  'Intimidate,'  "no  man."  The  word  signifies  to 
'  shake  thoroughly,'  and  refers  probably  to  the  extorting  of  money  or 
other  property,  "  neither  accuse  any  falsely" — by  acting  as  inform-^rs 
vexatiously  on  frivolous  or  false  pretexts — "and  be  content  with  your 
wages,"  or  *  rations.'  We  may  take  this,  say  W^ebster  &  Wilkinson, 
as  a  warning  against  mutiny,  which  the  officers  attempted  to  supp'css 
by  largesses  and  donations.  And  thus  the  "  fruits"  which  would  evi- 
dence their  repentance  were  just  resistance  to  the  reigning  sins — par- 
ticularly of  the  class  Xo  which  the  penitent  belonged — and  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  opposite  spirit.  Ver.  15.  "And  as  the  people  were  in 
expectation"  —  in  a  state  of  excitement,  looking  for  something  new  — 
"  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  or  not"  —  rather,  '  whether  he  himself  might  be  the  Christ.' 
The  structure  of  this  clause  implies  that  they  could  hardly  think  it,  but 
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yet  could  not  help  asking  themselves  whether  it  might  not  be  ;  show- 
ing both  how  successful  he  had  been  in  awakening  the  expectation  of 
Messiah's  immediate  appearing,  and  the  high  estimation,  and  even 
reverence,  which  his  own  character  commanded.  Ver.  i6.  "  John 
answered" — either  to  that  deputation  from  Jerusalem  of  which  we 
read  in  John,  i.  19,  &c.,  or  on  some  other  occasion,  to  remove  impres- 
sions derogatory  to  his  blessed  Master,  which  he  knew  to  be  taking 
hold  of  the  popular  mind — "  saying  unto  them  all" — iii  solemn  pro- 
testation :  (We  now  return  to  the  First  Gospel.)     11.  1  indeed  baptize 

you  with  water  unto  repentance  (see  v.  6) :    but  he  that  cometh 

after  me  is  mightier  than  I.  In  Mark  and  Luke  this  is  more  emphatic 
— "  But  there  cometh  the  Mightier  than  I,"  whose  ShOeS,  or  'sandals,' 
I  am  not  worthy  to  bear.  The  sandals  were  tied  and  untied,  and 
borne  about   by  the  meanest  servants,     he  shall    baptize  yOU — the 

emphatic"  He  ;"  '  He  it  is,'  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  *  that  shall 
baptize  you.'  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  So  far  from  entertaining  such 
a  thought  as  laying  claim  to  the  honours  of  Messiahship,  the  meanest 
services  I  can  render  to  that  "  Mightier  than  I  that  is  coming  after  me" 
are  too  high  an  honour  for  me  ;  I  am  but  the  servant,  but  the  Master 
is  coming  ;  I  administer  but  the  outward  symbol  of  purification ;  His 
it  is,  as  His  sole  prerogative,  to  dispense  the  inward  reality.'  Beauti- 
ful spirit,  distinguishing  this  servant  of  Christ  throughout  !  and  with 
fire.  To  take  this  as  a  distinct  baptism  from  that  of  the  Spirit  —  a 
baptism  of  the  impenitent  with  hell-fire — is  exceedingly  unnatural. 
Yet  this  was  the  view  of  Origen  among  the  Fathers  ;  and  among 
moderns,  of  Neander,  Meyer,  de  W^ette,  and  Lange.  Nor  is  it 
much  better  to  refer  it  to  the  fire  of  the  great  day,  by  which  the  earth 
and  the  works  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Clearly,  as  we  think,  it  is 
but  the  fiery  character  of  the  spirit's  operations  upon  the  soul — search- 
ing, consuming,  refining,  sublimating — as  nearly  all  good  interpreters 
understand  the  words.  And  thus,  in  two  successive  clauses,  the  two  most 
familiar  emblems — laater  and  fire — are  employed  to  set  forth  the  same 
purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  soul.  12.  Whose 
[winnowing]  fan  iS  in  his  hand — ready  for  use.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  even  now  beginning  ;  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  spiritually  worthless,  as 
wheat,  by  the  winnowing  fan,  from  the  chaff.  (Cf.  the  similar  repre- 
sentation in  Malachi,  iii.  1-3.)  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his 
[threshing]  floor — that  is,  the  visible  church,    and  gather  his  wheat 

— His  true-hearted  saints  ;  so  called  for  their  solid  worth  (cf.  Amos, 
ix.  9  ;  Luke,  xxii.  31).  into  the  garner — "  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father,"  as  this  "  garner"  or  ",barn"  is  beautifully  explained  by  our 
Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (ch.  xiii.  30,  43). 
but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff — empty,  worthless  professors  of  relig- 
ion, void  of  all  solid  religious  principle  and  character  (see  Psalm,  i.  4). 
with  unquenchable  fire.  Singular  is  the  strength  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  of  figures  : — to  be  burnt  up,  but  with  a  fire  that  is 
unquenchable  ;  the  one  expressing  the  uttej' destruction  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes one's  true  life,  the  other  the  continued  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence in  that  awful  condition.  Luke  adds  the  following  important 
particulars,  iii.  18-20:  Ver.  18.  "  And  many  other  things  in  his  exhor- 
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tation  preached  he  unto  the  people,"  showing  that  we  have  here  but  an 
abstract  of  his  teaching.  Besides  what  we  read  in  John,  i.  29,  33,  34  ; 
iii.  27-36  ;  the  incidental  allusion  to  his  having  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray  (Luke,  xi.  i) — of  which  not  a  word  is  said  elsewhere — shows  how 
varied  his  teaching  was.  Ver.  19.  "  But  Herod  the  tetrarch,  being 
reproved  by  him  for  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the 
evils  which  Herod  had  done."  In  this  last  clause  we  have  an  import- 
ant fact,  here  only  mentioned,  showing  how  thorough-going  was  the 
fidelity  of  the  Baptist  to  his  royal  hearer,  and  how  strong  must  have 
been  the  workings  of  conscience  in  that  slave  of  passion  when,  not- 
withstanding such  plainness,  he  "  did  many  things,  and  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark,  vi.  20).  Ver.  20.  "  Added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he 
shut  up  John  in  prison."  This  imprisonment  of  John,  however,  did 
not  take  place  for  some  time  after  this  ;  and  it  is  here  recorded  merely 
because  the  Evangelist  did  not  intend  to  recur  to  his  history  till  he  had 
occasion  to  relate  the  message  which  he  sent  to  Christ  from  his  prison 
at  Machaerus  (Luke,  vii.  18,  &c.). 

13-17.  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Him  immediately  thereafter.  (=Mark,i.  9-11 ;  Luke,  iii.  21-22  ; 
John,    i.    31-34.)     Baptism  of  Christ  {v.   13-15).     13.   Then    COmeth 

Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan   unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 

Moses  rashly  anticipated  the  Divine  call  to  deliver  his  people,  and  for 
this  was  fain  to  flee  the  house  of  bondage,  and  wait  in  obscurity  for 
forty  years  more  (Exodus,  ii.  11,  &c.).  Not  so  this  Greater  than 
Moses.  All  but  thirty  years  had  He  now  spent  in  privacy  at  Naza- 
reth, gradually  ripening  for  His  public  work,  and  calmly  awaiting  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father.  Now  it  had  arrived  ;  and  this  move- 
ment from  Galilee  to  Jordan  is  the  step,  doubtless,  of  deepest  interest 
to  all  heaven  since  that  first  one  which  brought  Him  into  the  world. 
Luke  (iii.  21)  has  this  important  addition — "  Now  when  all  the  people 
were  baptized,  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus  being  baptized,"  &c. — imply- 
ing that  Jesus  waited  till  all  other  applicants  for  baptism  that  day  had 
been  disposed  of,  ere  He  stepped  forward,  that  He  might  not  seem  to 
be  merely  one  of  the  crowd.  Thus,  as  he  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon  an 
ass  "whereon  yet  never  man  sat"  (Luke,  xix.  30),  and  lay  in  a  sepulchre 
**  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid"  (John,  xix.  41),  so  in  His  baptism 
too  He  would  be  "  separate  from  sinners."  14.  But  John  forbade  him 
— rather,  '  was  [in  the  act  of]  hindering  him,'  or  '  attempting  to  hin- 
der him' — saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 

thou  to  me  ?  (How  John  came  to  recognize  Him,  when  he  says  he 
knew  Him  not,  see  John,  i.  31-34.)  The  emphasis  of  this  most 
remarkable  speech  lies  all  in  the  pronouns :  '  What  !  Shall  the  Master 
come  for  baptism  to  the  servant — the  sinless  Saviour  to  a  sinner?'  That 
thus  much  is  in  the  Baptist's  words  will  be  clearly  seen  if  it  be  observed 
that  he  evidently  regarded  Jesus  as  Himself  needed  no  purification, 
but  rather  qualified  to  impart  it  to  those  who  did.  And  do  not  all  his. 
other  testimonies  to  Christ  fully  bear  out  this  sense  of  the  words?  But 
it  were  a  pity  if,  in  the  glory  of  the  testimony  to  Christ,  we  should 
miss  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  it  was  borne — '  Lord,  must  /baptize 
Thee?  Can  I  bring  myself  to  do  such  a  thing?' — ^^reminding  us  of 
Peter's  exclamation  at  the  supper-table,  "  Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my- 
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feet  ?"  while  it  was  nothing  of  the  false  humility  and  presumption 
which  dictated  Peter's  next  speech.  "Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet" 

(John,  xiii.  6,  8).    15.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer 

it  to  be  so  now — '  Let  it  pass  for  the  present ;'  q.d.,  '  Thou  recoilest, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  seeming  incongruity  is  startling  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  do  as  thou  art  bidden.'  for  thuS  it  becometh  US  —  "  iis" 
not  in  the  sense  of  '  me  and  thee,'  or  '  men  in  general,'  bnt  as  in  John, 
iii.  II.  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  If  this  be  rendered,  with  SCRIV- 
ENER, '  every  ordinance,  or,  with  Campbell,  'every  institution,'  the 
meaning  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  the  same  sense  is  brought  out  by  "  all 
righteousness,"  or  compliance  with  everything  enjoined,  baptism 
included.  Indeed,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  our  version  perhaps  best 
brings  out  the  force  of  the  opening  word  "  Thus."  But  we  incline  to 
think  that  our  Lord  meant  more  than  this.  The  import  of  Circum- 
cision and  of  Baptism  seems  to  be  radically  the  same.  And  if  our 
remarks  on  the  circumcision  of  our  Lord  (on  Luke.  ii.  21-24)  ^^^  well 
founded.  He  would  seem  to  have  said,  *  Thus  do  I  impledge  myself  to 
the  whole  righteousness  of  the  Law — thus  symbolically  do  enter  on 
and  engage  to  fulfil  it  all.*  Let  the  thoughtful  reader  weigh  this. 
Then  he  suffered  him — with  true  humility,  yielding  to  higher  author- 
ity than  his  own  impressions  of  propriety. 

Descent  of  the   Spirit  upon  the  Baptized  Redeemer  (v.  16,  17).     16. 

And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of 

— rather,  '  from' — the  water.  Mark  has  "  out  of  the  water."  and — 
adds  Luke  (iii,  21),  "while  He  was  praying  ;"  a  grand  piece  of  infor- 
mation. Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  the  burden  of  that  prayer ;  a 
prayer  sent  up,  probably,  while  yet  in  the  water — His  blessed  head 
suffused  with  the  baptismal  element  ;  a  prayer  continued  likely  as  He 
stepped  out  of  the  stream,  and  again  stood  upon  the  dry  ground  ?  The 
work  before  Him,  the  needed  and  expected  Spirit  to  rest  upon  Him 
for  it,  and  the  gloiy  He  would  then  put  upon  the  Father  that  sent 
Him — would  not  these  fill  His  breast,  and  find  silent  vent  in  such  form 
as  this  ? — '  Lo,  I  come  ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  Father,  glo- 
rify thy  name.  Show  me  a  token  for  good.  Let  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  come  upon  me,  and  I  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
and  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.' 
Whilst  He  was  yet  speaking — lo,  the  heavenS  were  opened.  Mark 
says,  sublimely,  "  He  saw  the  heavens  cleaving."  and  he  SaW  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending— that  is.  He  only,  with  the  exception  of 
His  honoured  servant,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  John,  i.  32-34  ;  the  by- 
standers apparently  seeing  nothing,  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon 
him.  Luke  says,  "  in  a  bodily  shape"  (iii.  22) ;  that  is,  the  blessed 
Spirit,  assuming  the  corporeal  form  of  a  dove,  descended  thus  upon 
His  sacred  head.  But  why  in  this  form?  The  Scripture  use  of  this 
emblem  will  be  our  best  guide  here.  "  My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  one," 
says  the  Song(vi.  9).  This  is  chaste  purity.  Again,  "  Be  ye  harmless 
as  doves,"  says  Christ  Himself  (Matthew,  x.  16).  This  is  the  same 
thing,  in  the  form  of  inoffensiveness  towards  men.  "  A  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men"  (Acts,  xxiv.  16)  expresses 
both.  Further,  when  we  read  in  the  Song  (ii.  14),  "  Q  my  dove,  that 
art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs  (see  l;aiah, 
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Ix.  8),  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ;  for  sweet  is 
thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely" — it  is  shrinking  modesty, 
meekness,  gentleness,  that  is  thus  charmingly  depicted.  In  a  word  — 
not  to  allude  to  the  historical  emblem  of  the  dove  that  flew  back  to 
the  ark,  bearing  in  its  mouth  the  olive  \^-xi  oi peace  (Genesis,  viii.  ii) 
— when  we  read  (Psalm  Ixviii.  13),  "Ye  shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a 
dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold,"  it  is 
beauteousness  that  is  thus  held  forth.  And  was  not  such  that  "  Holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  One,"  the  "Separate  from  sinners?"  "Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men  ;  grace  is  poui'ed  into  Thy  lips  ;  there- 
fore God  hath  blessed  Thee  for  ever  !"  But  the  fourth  Gospel  gives  us 
one  more  piece  of  information  here,  on  the  authority  of  one  who.  saw 
and  testified  of  it :  "  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  des- 
cending from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  Him."  And  lest 
we  should  think  that  this  was  an  accidental  thing,  he  adds  that  this 
last  particular  was  expressly  given  him  as  part  of  the  sign  by  which  he 
Avas  to  recognize  and  identify  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  :  "  And  I  knew 
Him  not :  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said 
unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shall  see  th6  Spirit  descending  and  re- 
maining ON  Him,  the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God"" 
(John,  i.  32-34).  And  when  with  this  we  compare  the  predicted  des- 
cent of  the  Spirit  upon  Messiah  (Isaiah,  xi.  2).  "  And  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  tfpon  him" -WQ  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  this  per- 
manent and  perfect  resting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Son  of  God 
— now  and  henceforward  in  His  official  capacity — that  was  here  visibly 

manifested.     17.  And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  — 

Mark  and  Luke  give  it  in  the  direct  form.  "  Thou  art" —  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  The  verb  is  put  in  the  aorist  tc^ 
express  absolute  complacency,  once  and  forever  felt  towards  Him. 
The  English  here,  at  least,  to  modern  ears,  is  scarcely  strong  enough.. 
*  I  delight'  comes  the  nearest,  perhaps,  to  that  ineffable  complacency 
which  is  manifestly  intended  ;  and  this  is  the  rather  to  be  preferred,  as 
it  would  immediately  carry  the  thoughts  back  to  that  August  Messianic 
prophecy  to  which  the  voice  from  heaven  plainly  alluded  (Isaiah,  xlii. 
i).  "  Behold  my  Servant  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  Elect,  IN  whom  my 
SOUL  DELIGHTETH."  Nor  are  the  words  which  follow  to  be  over- 
looked, "  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  Him  ;  He  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  Gentiles."  (The  LXX.  prevert  this,  as  they  do  most  of 
the  Messianic  predictions,  interpolating  the  word  "  Jacob,"  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  Jews.)  Was  this  voice  heard  by  the  by-standers?  From 
Matthew's  form  of  it,  one  might  suppose  it  so  designed  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not,  and  probably  John  only  heard  and  saw  anything 
peculiar  about  that  great  baptism.  Accordingly,  the  words,  "  Hear  ye 
Him"  are  not  added,  as  at  the  Transfiguration. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  I-II.  Temptation  of  Christ.  (=Mark,  i.  12-13 ;  Luke, 
iv.  I-13.)  I.  Then — an  indeftnite  mode  of  sequence.  But  Mark's 
word  (i.  12)  fixes  what  we  should  have  presumed  was  meant,  that  it 
was  "  immediately"  after  His  baptism ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  state- 
ment of  Luke  (iv.  i).  waS  JesuS  led  up— ?.^.,  from  the  low  Jordan 
valley  to  some  more  elevated  spot,  of  the  Spirit — that  blessed  Spirit 
immediately  before  spoken  of  as  descending  upon  Him  at  His  bap- 
tism, and  abiding  upon  Him.  Luke,  connecting  these  two  scenes,  as 
if  the  one  were  but  the  sequel  of  the  other,  says,  *'  Jesus,  being  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jordan,  and  was  led,"  &c.  Mark's 
expression  has  a  startling  sharpness  about  it — "  Immediately  the  Spirit 
driveth  Him,"  '  putteth,'  or  'hurrieth  Him  forth,'  or  '  impelleth  Him.' 
(See  the  same  word  in  Mark,  i.  3  ;  v.  40  ;  Matthew,  ix.  25  ;  xiii.  52  ; 
John,  X.  4.)  The  thought  thus  strongly  expressed  is  the  mighty  con- 
straining impulse  of  the  Spirit  under  which  He  went ;  while  Matthew's 
more  gentle  expression,  "was  led  up,"  intimates  how  purely  voluntary 
on  His  own  part  this  action  was.  into  the  wilderness — probably  the 
wild  Judean  desert.  The  particular  spot  which  tradition  has  fixod  upon 
has  hence  got  the  name  of  Qiiarantana  or  Qiiaraniaria,  from  the  forty 
days, — '  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.'  [Robinson's  Palestine^  The  supposition  of 
those  who  incline  to  place  the  Temptation  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Moab  is,  we  think,  very  improbable,  to  be  tempted — The  Greek  wor^ 
{peirazeijt)  means  simply  to  try  or  make  proof  of ;  and  when  ascribed 
to  God  in  His  dealings  with  men,  it  means,  and  can  mean  no  more 
than  this.  Thus,  Genesis,  xxii.  i,  "  It  came  to  pass  that  God  did 
tempt  Abraham,"  or  put  his  faith  to  a  severe  proof.  (See  Deuteron- 
omy, viii.  2.)  But  for  the  most  part  in  Scripture  the  word  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  means  to  entice,  solicit,  or  provoke  to  sin.  Hence  the 
name  here  given  to  the  wicked  one — "  the  tempter"  {v.  3).  Accord- 
ingly, "  to  be  tempted"  here  is  to  be  understood  both  ways.  The 
Spirit  conducted  Him  into  the  wilderness  simply  to  have  His  faith 
tried ;  but  as  the  agent  in  this  trial  v/«s  to  be  the  wicked  one,  whose 
whole  object  would  be  to  seduce  Him  from  His  allegiance  to  God,  it 
was  a  temptation  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term.  The  unworthy  infer- 
ence which  some  would  draw  from  this  is  energetically  repelled  by  an 
apostle  (James,  i.  13-17).  of  the  devil.  The  word  signifies  a  slan- 
derer—one who  casts  imputations  upon  another.  Hence  that  other 
name  given  him  (Revelation,  xii.  10),  "  The  accuser  of  the  brethren, 
who  accuseth  them  before  our  God  day  and  night."  Mark  (i.  13) 
says,  "  He  was  forty  days  tempted  of  6a^a?2,"  a  word  signifying  an  a^^/^r- 
sary,  one  who  lies  in  wait  for,  or  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  another. 
These  and  other  names  of  the  same  fallen  spirit  point  to  different  fea- 
tures in  his  character  or  operations.  What  was  the  high  design  of 
this  ?  First,  as  we  judge,  to  give  our  Lord  a  taste  of  what  lay  before 
Him  in  the  work  He  had  undertaken  ;  next,  to  make  trial  of  the  glo- 
rious furniture  for  it  which  He  had  just  received  ;  further,  to  give  Him 
encouragement,  by  the  victory  now  to  be  won,  to  go  forward  spoiling 
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principalities  and  powers,  until  at  length  He  should  make  a  show  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  His  Cross ;  that  the  tempter, 
too,  might  get  a  taste,  at  the  very  outset,  of  the  new  kind  of  material 
in  Alan  which  he  would  find  he  had  here  to  deal  with  ;  finally,  that  He 
might  acquire  experimental  ability  "  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted" 
(Hebrews,  ii.  i8).  The  temptation  evidently  embraced  two  stages  : 
the  one  continuing  throughout  the  forty  days'  fast ;  the  other,  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  period.  First  Stage  :  2.  And  when  he  had 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Luke  says,  "  When  they  were 
quite  ended."  he  WaS  afterward  an  hungered — evidently  implying 
that  the  sensation  of  hunger  was  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days  ; 
coming  on  only  at  their  close.  So  it  was  apparently  with  Moses 
(Exodus,  xxxiv.  28)  and  Elijah  (i  Kings,  xix.  8)  for  the  same  period. 
A  supernatural  power  of  endurance  was  of  course  imparted  to  the 
body,  but  this  probably  operated  through  a  natural  law — the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Redeemer's  spirit  in  the  dread  conflict  with  the  tempter. 
(See  Acts,  ix.  9.)  Had  we  only  this  Gospel,  we  should  suppose  the 
temptation  did  not  begin  till  after  this.  But  it  is  clear,  from  Mark's 
statement  that  "  He  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of 
Satan,"  and  Luke's  "  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil,"  that  there 
was  a  forty  days'  temptation  before  the  three  specific  temptations  after- 
wards recorded.  And  this  is  what  we  have  called  the  First  Stage.  What 
the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  forty  days'  temptation  was  is  not 
recorded.  But  two  things  seem  plain  enough.  First,  the  tempter  had 
utterly  failed  of  his  object,  else  it  had  not  been  renewed  ;  and  the 
terms  in  which  he  opens  his  second  attack  imply  as  much.  But  fur- 
ther, the  tempter's  whole  object  during  the  forty  days  evidently  was  to 
get  Him  to  distrust  the  heavenly  testimony  borne  to  Him  at  His  bap- 
tism as  THE  Son  of  God — to  persuade  Him  to  regard  it  as  but  a 
splendid  illusion — and,  generally,  to  dislodge  from  His  breast  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  Sonship.  With  what  plausibility  the  events  of  His 
previous  history  from  the  beginning  would  be  urged  upon  Him  in  sup- 
port of  this  temptation  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  And  it  makes  much  in 
support  of  this  view  of  the  forty  days'  temptation,  that  the  particulars 
of  it  are  not  recorded  ;  for  how  the  details  of  such  a  purely  internal 
struggle  could  be  recorded  it  is  hard  to  see.  If  this  be  correct,  how 
naturally  does  the  Second  Stage  of  the  temptation  open  !  In  Mark's 
brief  notice  of  the  temptation  there  is  one  expressive  particular  not 
given  either  by  Matthew  or  by  Luke — that  "  He  was  with  the  wild 
beasts,"  no  doubt  to  add  terror  to  solitude,  and  aggravate  the  horrors 

of  the  whole  scene.  3.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him.  Evi- 
dently we  have  here  a  new  scene,     he  said,  If  thou  be  the   Son   of 

God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread — rather,  '  loaves,' 

answering  to  "  stones"  in  the  plural ;  whereas  Luke,  having  said, 
"  Command  this  stone,"  in  the  singular,  adds,  "  that  it  be  made  bread," 
in  the  singular.  The  sensation  of  hunger,  unfelt  during  all  the  forty 
days,  seems  now  to  have  come  on  in  all  its  keenness — no  doubt  to 
open  a  door  to  the  tempter,  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself: 
q.d.,  *  Thou  still  clingest  to  that  vainglorious  confidence,  that  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  carried  away  by  those  illusory  scenes  at  the  Jor- 
dan.    Tliou   wast  born  in  a  stable — but  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ! 
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hurried  off  to  Eg}'pt  for  fear  of  Herod's  wrath — but  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  !  a  carpenter's  roof  supplied  thee  with  a  home,  and  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  despicable  town  of  Galilee  thou  hast  spent  thirty  years 
— yet  still  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  it 
seems,  proclaimed  it  in  thine  ears  at  the  Jordan  !  Be  it  so  ;  but  after 
that,  surely  thy  days  of  obscurity  and  trial  should  have  an  end.  Why 
linger  for  weeks  in  this  desert,  wandering  among  the  wild  beasts  and 
craggy  rocks,  unhonoured,  unattended,  unpitied,  ready  to  starve  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Is  this  befitting  "  the  Son  of  God  ?" 
At  the  bidding  of  "  the  Son  of  God"  sure  those  stones  shall  all  be 
turned  into  loaves,  and  in  a  moment  present  an  abundant  repast  !*     4. 

But  he  answered  and  said,  it  is  written  (Deuteronomy,  viii.  3), 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone — more  emphatically,  as  in  the 
Greek,  '  Not  by  bread  alone  shall  man  live' — but  by  every  WOrd  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  Of  all  passages  in  Old  Tes- 
tament scripture,  none  could  have  been  pitched  upon  more  apposite, 
perhaps  not  one  so  apposite,  to  our  Lord's  purpose.  "  The  Lord  led 
thee  (said  Moses  to  Israel,  at  the  close  of  their  journeying^)  these  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  command- 
ments, or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and 
fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know  ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
only,"  &c.  '  Now,  if  Israel  spent,  not  forty  days,  but  forty  years  in  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness,  where  there  were  no  means  of  human  sub- 
sistence, not  starving,  but  divinely  provided  for,  on  purpose  to  prove  to 
every  age  that  human  support  depends  not  upon  bread,  but  upon  God's 
unfailing  word  of  promise  and  pledge  of  all  needful  providential  care, 
am  I,  distrusting  this  word  of  God,  and  despairing  of  relief,  to  take 
the  law  into  my  own  hand  ?  True,  the  Son  of  God  is  able  enough  to 
turn  stones  into  bread  :  but  what  the  Son  of  God  is  able  to  do  is  not 
the  present  question,  but  what  is  mans  duty  under  want  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  And  as  Israel's  condition  in  the  wilderness  did  not 
justify  their  unbelieving  murmurings  and  frequent  desperation,  so 
neither  would  mine  warrant  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  snatching  despairingly  at  unwarranted  relief  As  man,  there- 
fore, I  will  await  divine  supply,  nothing  doubting  that  at  the  fitting 
time  it  will  arrive.'  The  second  temptation  in  this  Gospel  is  in  Luke's 
the  third.  That  Matthew's  order  is  the  right  one  will  appear,  we 
think,  pretty  clearly  in  the  sequel.  5.  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up 
—rather,  '  conductethhim' — intothe  holy  city — so  called  (as  in  Isaiah, 
xlviii.  2  ;  Nehemiah,  xi.  i)  from  its  being  "  the  city  of  the  great 
King,"  the  seat  of  the  temple,  the  metropolis  of  all  Jewish  worship — 

and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle— rather,  'the  pinnacle— of  the  temple 

— a  certain  well-known  projection.  Whether  this  refers  to  the  highest 
summit  of  the  temple,  which  bristled  with  golden  spikes  (Josephus 
Antiquities,  v.  5,  6)  ;  or  whether  it  refers  to  another  peak,  or  Herod's 
royal  portico,  overhanging  the  ravine  of  Kedron,  at  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom — an  immense  tower  built  on  the  very  edge  of  this  precipice,  from 
the  top  of  which  dizzy  height  Josephus  says  one  could  not  look  to  the 
bottom  {Antiquities,  xv.  11,  5)— is  not  certain  ;  but  the  latter  is  prob- 
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ably  meant.    6.  And  salth  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God.   As- 

this  temptation  starts  with  the  same  point  as  the  first — our  Lord's 
determination  not  to  be  disputed  out  of  His  Sonship — it  seems  to^  us 
clear  that  the  one  came  directly  after  the  other ;  and  as  the  remaining 
temptation  shows  that  the  hope  of  carrying  that  point  was  abandoned, 
and  all  was  staked  upon  a  desperate  venture,  we  think  that  remaining 


Bishop  Hall,  '  Satan  himself  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm  and  a  text 
in  his  mouth  !'  Doubtless  the  tempter,  having  felt  the  power  of  God's 
word  in  the  former  temptation,  was  eager  to  try  the  effect  of  it  from 

his  own  mouth  (2  Corinthians,  xi.  14).  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee ;  and  in— rather,  *  on' — their  hands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 

stone.  The  quotation  is  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  and 
LXX.,  save  that  after  the  first  clause  the  words,  "  to  keep  thee  in  all 
thy  ways,"  is  here  omitted.  Not  a  few  good  expositors  have  thought 
that  this  omission  was  intentional,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  would 
not  have  been  one  of  "  His  ways,"  i.e.,  of  duty.  But  as  our  Lord's 
reply  makes  no  allusion  to  this,  but  seizes  on  the  great  principles  involved 
in  the  promise  quoted  :  so  when  we  look  at  the  promise  itself,  it  is 
plain  that  the  sense  of  it  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the  clause  in 
question  be  inserted  or  not.  7.  JesuS  said  untO  him,  it  is  written 
again  (Deuteronomy,  vi.  16) — q.d.,  '  True,  it  is  so  written,  and  on 
that  promise  I  implicitly  rely  ;  but  in  using  it  there  is  another  scripture 

which  must  not  be  forgotten,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy'God. 

Preservation  in  danger  is  divinely  pledged :  shall  I  then  create  danger, 
either  to  put  the  promised  security  sceptically  to  the  proof,  or  wan- 
tonly to  demand  a  display  of  it  ?  That  were  to  "  tempt  the  Lord  my 
God,"  which  being  expressly  forbidden,  would  forfeit  the  right  to 
expect  preservation.'  8.  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up— 'conduct- 
eth  him,'  as  before — into,  or '  unto,'  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them. 

Luke  (iv.  5)  adds  the  important  clause,  "in  a  moment  of  time  ;"  a 
clause  which  seems  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  true  meaning.  That  a  scene 
was  presented  to  our  Lord's  natural  eye  seems  plainly  expressed.  But 
to  limit  this  to  the  most  extensive  scene  which  the  natural  eye  could 
take  in,  is  to  give  a  sense  to  the  expression,  *'  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,"  quite  violent.  It  remains,  then,  to  gather  from  the  expression, 
"  in  a  moment  of  time" — which  manifestly  is  intended  to  intimate  some 
supernatural  operation — that  it  was  permitted  to  the  tempter  to  extend 
pretematurally  for  a  moment  our  Lord's  range  of  vision,  and  throw  a 
"  glory"  or  glitter  over  the  scene  of  vision  ;  a  thing  not  inconsistent 
with  the  analogy  of  other  scriptural  statements  regarding  the  permitted 
operations  of  the  wicked  one.  In  this  case,  the  "  exceeding  height"  of 
the  "  mountain"  from  which  this  sight  was  beheld  would  favour  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced,  g.  And  Saith  unto  him,  all  these 
things  will  I  give  thee — "  and  the  glory  of  them,"  adds  Luke.  But 
Matthew  having  already  said  that  this  was  "  showed  Him,"  did  not 
need  to  repeat  it  here.     Luke  (iv,  6)  adds  these  other  very  important 
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.clauses,  here  omitted — "for  that  is,"  or  'has been,'  "  delivered  unto  me,, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it."  Was  this  wholly  false?  That 
were  not  like  Satan's  usual  policy,  which  is  to  insinuate  his  lies  under 
cover  of  some  truth.  What  truth,  then,  is  there  here  ?  We  answer, 
Is  not  Satan  thrice  called  by  our  Lord  Himself,  "  the  prince  of  this 
world?"  (John,  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11  ;)  does  not  the  apostle  call 
him  "  the  god  of  this  world  ?"  (2  Corinthians,  iv.  4  ;)  and  still  further, 
is  it  not  said  that  Christ  came  to  destroy  by  His  death,  "  him  that 
hath  the  fozoer  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ?"  (Hebrews,  ii.  14.)  No 
doubt  these  passages  only  express  men's  voluntary  subjections  to  the. 
rule  of  the  wicked  one  while  they  live,  and  his  power  to  surround 
death  to  them,  when  it  comes,  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  wages  of  sin. 
But  as  this  is  a  real  and  terrible  sway,  so  all  Scripture  represents  men 
as  righteously  sold  unto  it.  In  this  sense  he  speaks  what  is  not  devoid 
of  truth,  when  he  says,  "  All  this  is  delivered  unto  me."  But  how- 
does  he  deliver  this  "  to  whomsoever  he  will  ?"  As  employing  whom- 
soever he  pleases  of  his  willing  subjects  in  keeping  men  under  his 
power.  In  this  case  his  offer  to  our  Lord  was  that  of  a  deputed  suprem- 
acy commensurate  with  his  owui,  though  as  his  gijt  and  for  his  ends. 
if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  ma!  This  was  the  sole,  but  mon- 
strous condition.  No  Scripture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  quoted  now, 
because  none  could  be  found  to  support  so  blasphemous  a  claim.  In 
fact,  he  has  ceased  now  to  present  his  temptations  under  the  mask  of 
piety,  and  stands  out  unblushingly  as  the  rival  of  God  Himself  in  his 
claims  on  the  homage  of  men.  Despairing  of  success  as  an  angel  of 
light,  he  throws  off  all  disguise,  and  with  a  splendid  bribe  solicits 
divine  honour.  This  again  shows  that  we  are  now  at  the  last  of  the 
temptations,    and   that    Matthew's  order  is  the  true  one.     10.  Then 

saith  Jesus  unto  him,  get  thee  hence,  Satan.    Since  the  tempter  has 

now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  stands  forth  in  his  true  character,  our 
Lord  no  longer  deals  with  him  as  a  pretended  friend  and  pious  coun- 
sellor, but  calls  him  by  his  right  name — His  knowledge  of  which  from 
the  outset  He  had  carefully  concealed  till  now — and  orders  him  off. 
This  is  the  final  and  conclusive  evidence,  as  we  think,  that  Matthew's 
must  be  the  right  order  of  the  temptations.  For  who  can  well  con- 
ceive of  the  tempter's  returning  to  the  assault  after  this,  in  the  pious 
character  again,  and  hoping  still  to  dislodge  the  consciousness  of  His 
Sonship  ;  while  our  Lord  must  in  that  case  be  supposed  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture to  one. He  had  called  the  Devil  to  his  face — thus  throwing  His 
pearls  before  worse  than  swine  ?  For  it  iS  written  (Deuteronomy,  vi. 
13) ;  Thus  doth  our  Loid  part  with  Satan  on  the  rock  of  Scripture^ 
Thou  Shalt  worship.  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  it  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
fear ;'  but  as  the  sense  is  the  same,  so  "  worship"  is  here  used  to  show 
emphatically  that  what  the  tempter  claimed  was  precisely  what  God 

had  forbidden,    the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

The  word  "  serve"  in  the  second  clause,  is  one  never  used  by  the 
LXX.  of  any  but  religiotis  service  ;  and  in  this  sense  exclusively  is  it 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  we  find  it  here.  Once  more  the  word 
*'  only,"  in  the  second  clause — not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX. 
— is  here  added  to  bring  out  emphatically  the  negative  dindi  prohibitory 
feature  of  the  command.     (See  Galatians,  iii.  10,  for  a  siiaiiar  supple  - 
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ment  of  the  word  "  all"  in  a  quotation  from  Deuteronomy,  xxvii.  26.) 
II.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him.  Luke  says,  "And  when  the  devil 
had  exhausted" — or,  '  quite  ended,'  as  in  Luke,  iv.  2 — "  every  [mode 
of]  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  till  a  season."  The  definite 
•'  season"  here  indicated  is  expressly  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  John, 

xiv.  30,  and  Luke,  xxii.  52,  53.     and,  behold,  angels  came  and 

ministered  unto  him — or  supplied  Him  with  food,  as  the  same  expres- 
sion means  in  Mark,  i.  31,  and  Luke,  viii.  3.  Thus  did  angels  to 
Elijah  (i  Kings,  xix  5-8).  Excellent  critics  think  that  they  ministered, 
-not  food  only,  but  supernatural  support  and  cheer  also.  But  this  would 
be  the  natural  effect  rather  than  the  direct  object  of  the  visit,  which  was 
plainly  what  we  have  expressed.  And  after  having  refused  to  claim 
the  illegitlfnatem\x{\%U2L\\ox\.  of  angels  in  His  behalf,  Oh,  with  what  deep 
]oy  would  He  accept  their  services  when  sent,  unasked,  at  the  close  of 
All  this  Temptation,  direct  from  Him  whom  He  had  so  gloriously  hon- 
oured ?  What  "  angels'  food"  would  this  repast  be  to  Him  ;  and  as 
He  partook  of  it,  might  not  a  voice  from  heaven  be  heard  again,  by 
any  who  could  read  the  Father's  mind,  *  Said  I  not  well,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ?' 

12-25.  Christ  Begins  His  Galilean  Ministry  —  Calling  of 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  —  His  First  Galilean 
Circuit.  (r^Mark,  i.  14-20,  35-39  ;  Luke,  iv,  14-15.)  There  is  here 
a  notable  gap  in  the  History^  which  but  for  the  fourth  Gospel  we  should 
never  have  discovered.  From  the  former  Gospels  we  should  have  been 
apt  to  draw  three  inferences,  which  from  the  fourth  one  we  know  to 
be  erroneous  :  First,  that  our  Lord  awaited  the  close  of  John's  minis- 
try, by  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  before  beginning  His  own  :  next, 
ihat  there  was  but  a  brief  interval  between  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  John  ;  and  further,  that  our  Lord  not  only  opened 
His  work  in  Galilee,  but  never  ministered  out  of  it,  and  never  visited 
Jerusalem  at  all  nor  kept  a  Passover  till  He  went  thither  to  become 
"  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us."  The  fourth  Gospel  alone  gives  the 
true  succession  of  events  ;  not  only  recording  those  important  openings 
of  our  Lord's  public  work  which  preceded  the  Baptist's  imprisonment 
— extending  to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter — but  so  specifying  the 
Passovers  which  occurred  during  our  Lord's  ministry  as  to  enable  us  to 
line  off,  with  a  large  measure  of  certainty,  the  events  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  according  to  the  successive  Passovers  which  they  embraced. 
EusEBius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who,  early  in  the  fourth  century, 
gave  much  attention  to  this  subject,  in  noticing  these  features  of  the 
Evangelical  Records,  says  (iii.  24)  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the 
entreaty  of  those  who  knevy  the  important  materials  he  possessed,  and 
filled  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Why  it  was 
reserved  for  the  fourth  Gospel,  published  at  so  late  a  period,  to  supply 
such  important  particulars  in  the  life  of  Christ,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture with  any  probability.  It  may  be,  that  though  not  unacquainted 
with  the  general  facts,  they  were  not  furnished  with  reliable  details. 
But  one  thing  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  as  our 
Lord's  teaching  at  Jerusalem  was  of  a  depth  and  grandeur  scarcely  so 
well  adapted  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  but 
altogether  congenial  to  the  fourth  ;  and  as  the  bare  mention  of  the 
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successive  Passovers,  without  any  account  of  the  transactions  and  dis- 
courses they  gave  rise  to,  would  have  served  little  purpose  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  there  may  have  been  no  way  of  preserving  the  unity 
and  consistency  of  each  Gospel,  so  as  to  furnish  by  means  of  them  all 
the  precious  information  we  get  from  them,  save  by  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  actually  constructed. 

Entry  into  Galilee  {v.  12-17).    12.  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard 

that  John  was  cast  Into  prison — more  simply,  '  was  delivered  up  ;' 
as  recorded  in  ch.  xiv.  3-5;  Mark,  vi.  17-20;  Luke,  iii.  19,20 — he 
departed — rather,  'withdrew' — into  Galilee — as  recorded  in  its  proper 
place,  in  John,  iv.  1-3.  13.  And  leaving  Nazareth.  The  prevalent 
opinion  is,  that  this  refers  to  a  ^n/ visit  to  Nazareth  after  His  baptism, 
whose  details  are  given  by  Luke  (iv.  16,  &c.)  ;  a  second  \\?>\\.  being  that 
detailed  by  our  Evangelist  (ch.  xiii.  54-58),  and  by  Mark  (ch.  vi.  1-6). 
But  to  us  there  seem  all  but  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  supposition 
of  two  visits  to  Nazareth  after  His  baptism  ;  and  on  the  grounds  stated 
on  Luke,  iv.  16,  &c.,  we  think  that  the  one  only  visit  to  Nazareth  is  that 
recorded  by  Matthew,  (xiii.),  Mark  (vi.),  and  Luke  (iv.).  But  how,  in 
that  case,  are  we  to  take  the  word  "  leaving  Nazareth"  here  ?  We  answer, 
just  as  the  same  word  is  used  in  Acts,  xxi.  3,  "  Now  when  we  had 
sighted  Cyprus,  and  left  it  on  the  left,  we  sailed  into  Syria,"  &c. — i.e.^ 
without  entering  Cyprus  at  all,  but  merely  '  sighting'  it,  as  the  nautical 
phrase  is,  they  steered  South  East  of  it,  leaving  it  on  the  North  West. 
So  here,  what  we  understand  the  Evangelist  to  say  is,  that  Jesus,  on 
His  return  to  Galilee,  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  make 
Nazareth  the  place  of  His  stated  residence,  but  "  leaving  (or  passing 

by)  Nazareth,"  he  Came  and  dwelt  in   Capernaum,  which  is  upon 

the  sea  coast — '  maritime  Capernaum,'  on  the  North  West  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  but  the  precise  spot  is  unknown.  (See  ch.  xi.  23.) 
Our  Lord  seems  to  have  chosen  it  for  several  reasons.  .  Four  or  five  of 
the  Twelve  lived  there  ;  it  had  a  considerable  and  mixed  population, 
securing  some  freedom  from  that  intense  bigotry  which  even  to  this 
day  characterizes  all  places  where  Jews  in  large  numbers  dwell  nearly 
alone  ;  it  was  centrical,  so  that  not  only  on  the  approach  of  the  annual 
festivals  did  large  numbers  pass  through  it  or  near  it,  but  on  any  occa- 
sion multitudes  could  easily  be  collected  about  it ;  and  for  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  lake,  which  our  Lord  had  so  often  occasion  to  do,  no 
place  could  be  more  convenient.  But  one  other  high  reason  for  the 
choice  of  Capernaum  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the  only  one  specified 

by  our  Evangelist,    in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim — the 

one  lying  to  the  West  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  other  to  the  North  of 
it ;  but  the  precise  boundaries  cannot  now  be  traced  out.     14.  That  it 

might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet  (,ch.  ix. 

I,  2,  or,  as  in  Hebre^v,  ch.  viii.  23,  and  ix.  i).  Saying,   15.  The  land  of 

Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim  [by]  the  way  of  the  sea— the 

coast  skirting  the  sea  of  Galilee  westward — beyond  Jordan — a  phrase 
commonly  meaning  eastward  of  Jordan  ;  but  here  and  in  several  pla- 
ces it  means  westward  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  seems  to  have  got  the 
general  meaning  of  '  the  other  side  ;'  the  nature  of  the  case  determining 
which  side  that  was.  Galilee  of  the  GentilCS— so  called  from  its  position, 
which  made  it  •  the  frontier'  between  the  Holy  Land  and  the  external 
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world.  While  Ephraim  and  Judah,  as  Stanley  says,  were  separated 
from  the  world  by  the  Jordan-valley  on  one  side  and  the  hostile  Philistines 
on  another,  the  northern  tribes  were  in  the  direct  highway  of  all  the 
invaders  from  the  North,  in  unbroken  communication  with  the  pro- 
miscuous races  who  have  always  occupied  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and 
inclose  and  peaceful  alliance  with  the  most  commercial  nation  of  the 
ancient  world — the  Phoenicians.  Twenty  of  the  cities  of  Galilee  were 
actually  annexed  by  Solomon  to  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Tyre,  and 
formed  with  their  territory,  the  "boundary"  or  **  offscouring"  ("  Gebul" 
or  '*  Cabul")  of  the  the  two  dominions — at  a  later  time  still  known 
by  the  general  name  of  "  the  boundaries  ("  coasts"  or  "  borders")  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon."  in  the  first  great  transportation  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation, Naphthali  and  Galilee  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  before  Ephraim  or  Judah  had  been  molested  (2  Kings,, 
XV.  2g).  In  the  time  of'lhe  Christian  era  this  original  disadvantage  o£ 
their  position  was  still  felt ;  the  speech  of  the  Galileans  betrayed- 
them  by  its  uncouth  pronunciation  (Matthew,  xxvi.  73) ;  and  their  dis- 
tance from  the  seats  of  government  and  civilization  at  Jerusalem  and 
C?esarea  gave  them  their  character  for  turbulence  or  independence, 
according  as  it  was  viewed  by  their  friends  or  their  enemies.     16.  The 

people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light;  and  to  them  which 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up.     The 

prophetic  strain  to  which  these  words  belong  commences  with  Isaiah, 
vii.,  to  which  ch.  vi.  is  introductory,  and  goes  down  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xii.,  Avhich  hymns  the  spirit  of  that  whole  strain  of  prophecy.  It 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  turns  upon  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  to  crush  Judah.  In 
these  critical  circumstances  Judah  and  her  king  were,  by  their  un- 
godliness, provoking  the  Lord  to  sell  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  What,  then,  is  the  burden  of  this  prophetic  strain,  on  to 
the  passage  here  quoted?  First,  judah  shall  not,  cannot  perish,  be- 
cause Immanuel,  the  Virgin's  Sen,  is  to  come  forth  from  his  loins. 
Next,  One  of  the  invaders  shaU  soon  perish,  and  the  kingdom  of 
neither  be  enlarged.  Further,  W^hile  the  Lord  will  be  the  Sanctuary 
of  such  as  confide  in  these  promises  and  await  their  fulfilment,  He 
will  drive  to  confusion,  darkness,  and  despair  the  vast  multitude  of 
the  nation  who  despised  His  oracles,  and,  in  their  anxiety  and  distress, 
betook  themselves  to  the  lying  oracles  of  the  heathen.  This  carries 
us  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter.  At  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  chapter  a  sudden  light  is  seen  breaking  in  upon  one  particular 
part  of  the  country,  the  part  which  was  to  suffer  most  in  these  wars 
and  devastations  — '*  the  land  of  Zebulun,  and  the  land  of  Napthali, 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  The 
rest  of  the  prophecy  stretches  over  both  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chaldean 
captivities  and  terminates  in  the  glorious  Messianic  prophecy  of  ch.  xi., 
and  the  choral  hymn  of  ch.  xii.  Well,  this  is  the  point  seized  on  by 
our  Evangelist.  By  Messiah's  taking  up  His  abode  in  those  very 
regions  of  Galilee,  and  shedding  His  glorious  light  upon  them,  this 
prediction,  he  says,  of  the  evangelical  prophet  was  now  fulfilled  ;  and 
if  it  was  not  thus  fulfilled,  we  may  confidently  affirm  it  was  not  ful- 
filled in  any  age  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  has  received  no  fulfil- 
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ment  at  all.  Even  the  most  rationalistic  critics  have  difficulty  in 
explaining  it  in  any  other  way.     17.     From  that  time  JesUS  began  to 

preach,  and  to  say,  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  not  only  take  up  the  strain,  but  give  forth  the 
identical  summons  of  His  honoured  forerunner.  Our  Lord  some- 
times speaks  of  the  new  kingdom  as  already  come  —  in  His  own 
Person  and  ministry:  but  the  economy  of  it  was  only  "  at  hand"  until 
the  blood  of  the  cross  was  shed,  and  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost opened  the  fountain  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  to  the  world  at 
large. 

Calling  of  Peter  and Andreiv,  ya7nes  and  John(v.  \^-22).  18.  And 
Jesus,  walking.  (The  word  "Jesus"  here  appeafs  not  to  belong  to 
the  text,  but  to  have  been  introduced  from  those  portions  of  it  which 
were  transcribed  to  be  used  as  Church  Lessons  ;  where  it  was  naturally 
introduced  as  a  connecting  word  at  the  commencement  of  a  Lesson.) 

.by  the  sea  of  GaliSee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter— for 

the  reason  mentioned  in  ch.  xvi.  18— and  Andrew  his  brother,  cast- 
ing a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they  were  fishers.    19.  And  he  saith 

unto  them.  Follow  me — rather,  as  the  same  expression  is  rendered  in 

Mark,  "Come  ye  after  me  ' — and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men — 

raising  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  fishing,  as  David  was  from  a 
lower  to   a  higher  feeding  (Psalms,    Ixxviii.   70-72).     20.    And    they 

straightway  left  their  nets  and  followed  him.  21.  And  going  on 
from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 

and   John   his  brother,  in  a  ship — rather,  'in  the  ship,' their  fishing 

boat— with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets ;  and  he  called 
ihem.    22.  And  they  immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father. 

Mark  adds  an  important  clause :  "  They  left  their  father  Zebedee  in 
the  ship  with  the  hired  servants;"  showing  that  the  family  were  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  followed  him.  Two  harmonistic  questions 
here  arise.  First,  Was  this  the  same  calling  with  that  recorded  in 
John,  i.  35-42?  Clearly  not.  For,  i.  That  call  was  given  while 
Jesus  was  yet  in  Judea:  this,  after  His  return  to  Galilee.  2.  Here, 
Christ  calls  Andrew :  there,  Andrew  solicits  an  interview  with  Christ. 
3.  Here,  Andrew  and  Peter  are  called  together :  there,  Andrew  having 
been  called,  with  an'  unnamed  disciple,  who  was  clearly  the  beloved 
disciple  (see  John  i.  40),  goes  and  fetches  Peter  his  brother  to  Christ, 
who  tlien  calls  him.  4.  Here,  John  is  called  along  with  James  his 
brother :  there,  John  is  called  along  with  Andrew,  after  having  at 
their  own  request  had  an  interview  with  Jesus ;  no  mention  being 
made  of  James,  whose  call,  if  it  then  took  place,  would  not  likely  have 
been  passed  over  by  his  own  brother.  Thus  far  nearly  all  are  agreed. 
But  on  the  next  question  opinion  is  divided  —  Was  this  the  same  call- 
ing as  that  recorded  in  Luke,  v.  l-il?  Many  able  critics  think  so. 
But  the  following  considerations  are  to  us  decisive  against  it.  First, 
Here,  the  four  are  called  separately,  in  pairs :  in  Luke,  altogether. 
Next,  \\\  Luke,  after  a  glorious  miracle :  here,  the  one  pair  casting 
their  net,  the  other  are  mending  theirs.  Further,  Here  our  Lord  had 
made  no  public  appearance  in  Galilee,  and  so  had  gathered  none 
around  Him  ;  He  is  walking  solitary  by  the  shores  of  the  lake  when 
He  accosts  the  two  pairs  of  fishermen:  in  Luke,  "the  multitude  are 
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lying  upon  Him,  and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  He  stands  by  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret" — a  state  of  things  implying  a  somewhat  advanced 
stage  of  His  early  ministry,  and  some  popular  enthusiasm.  Regard- 
ing these  successive  callings,  see  Luke,  v.  i. 

First  Galilean  Circuit  {v.  23-25).     23.     And  JeSUS  went  about  all 

Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues.    These  were  houses  of  local 

worship.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  they  existed  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity  ;  but  as  they  began  to  be  erected  soon  after  it,  probably  the 
idea  was  suggested  by  the  religious  inconveniences  to  which  the  cap- 
tives had  been  subjected.  In  our  Lord's  time,  the  rule  was  to  have 
one  wherever  ten  learned  men,  or  professed  students  of  the  law  resided  ; 
.and  they  extended  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  most  places  of 
the  dispersion.  The  larger  towns  had  several,  and  in  Jerusalem  the 
number  approached  500.  In  point  of  officers  and  mode  of  worship, 
the  Christian  congregations  were  modelled  after  the  synagogue,     and 

preaching  the  gospel — 'proclaiming  the  glad  tidings '  of  the  king- 
dom, and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness — 'every  disease' — and  all 

manner  of  disease — '  every  complaint.'  The  word  means  any  incip- 
ient malady  causing '  softness.'    among  the  people.    24.  And  his  fame 

■went  throughout  all  Syria — reaching  first  to  that  part  of  it  adjacent 
to  Galilee,  called  Syrophenicia  (Mark,  vii.  26),  and  thence  extending 

far  and  wide,    and  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people — 'all  that 

^ere  ailing'  or  'unwell.'  [those]  that  were  taken — for  this  is  a  dis- 
tinct class,  not  an  explanation  of  the  "  unwell "  class,  as  our  transla- 
tors understood  it :  with  divers  diseases  and  torments — z.^.,  acute 
<iisorders ;  and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils — 'that  were 

-demonized'  or  'possessed  with  demons.'      and  those   which   were 

lunatic— '  moon-struck ' — and  those  that  had  the  palsy— '  paralytics,' 

a  word  not  naturalized  when  our  version  was  made — and  he  healed 
ihem.  These  healings  were  at  once  His  credentials  and  illustrations 
of  "  the  glad  tidings  "  which  He  proclaimed.  After  reading  this  ac- 
count of  our  Lord's  first  preaching  tour,  can  we  wonder  at  what  fol- 
lows? 25.  And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people 
from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis — a  region  lying  to  the  East  of  the 
Jordan,  so  called  as  containing  ten  cities,  founded  and  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Greek  settlers,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan— meaning  from  Perea.  Thus  not  only  was  all  Palestine  upheaved, 
but  all  the  adjacent  regions.  But  the  more  immediate  object  for  which 
this  is  here  mentioned  is,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  both  of  the  vast 
concourse  and  of  the  varied  complexion  of  eager  a^^^tendants  upon  the 
great  Preacher,  to  whom  the  astonishing  Discourse  of  the  next  three 
chapters  was  addessed.  On  the  importance  which  our  Lord  Himself 
attached  to  this  first  preaching  circuit,  and  the  preparation  which  He 
made  for  it,  see  Mark,  i.  35-39. 
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CHAPTER  V— VH. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

That  this  is  the  same  Discourse  with  that  in  Luke,  vi.  17-49 — only- 
reported  more  fully  by  Matthew,  and  less  fully,  as  well  as  with  con- 
siderable variation,  by  Luke — is  the  opinion  of  many  veiy  able  critics 
(of  the  Greek  commentators ;  of  Calvin,  Grotius,  Maldonatus— 
who  stands  almost  alone  among  Romish  commentators  ;  and  of  most, 
moderns,  as  Tholuck,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Tischendorf,  Stier, 
WiESELER,  Robinson).  The  prevailing  opinion  of  these  critics  is, 
that  Luke's  is  the  original  form  of  the  Discourse,  to  which  Matthew 
has  added  a  number  of  sayings,  uttered  on  other  occasions,  in  order  ta 
give  at  one  view  the  great  outlines  of  our  Lord's  ethical  teaching. 
But  that  they  are  two  distinct  Discourses — the  one  delivered  about  the 
close  of  His  first  missionary  tour,  and  the  other  after  a  second  such 
tour  and  the  solemn  choice  of  the  Twelve — is  the  judgment  of  others- 
who  have  given  much  attention  to  such  matters  (of  most  Romish  com- 
mentators, including  Erasmus  ;  and  among  the  moderns,  of  Lange^ 
Greswell,  Birks,  Webster  &  Wilkinson.  The  question  is  left 
undecided  by  Alford).  Augustin's  opinion — that  they  were  both 
delivered  on  one  occasion,  Matthew's  on  the  mountain,  and  to  the  dis- 
ciples ;  Luke's  in  the  plain,  and  to  the  promiscuous  multitude — is  so- 
clumsy  and  artificial  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice.  To  us  the  weight  of 
argument  appears  to  lie  with  those  who  think  them  two  separate  dis- 
courses. It  seems  hard  to  think  that  Matthew  should  have  put  this 
Discourse  before  his  own  calling,  if  it  was  not  uttered  till  long  after, 
and  was  spoken  in  his  own  hearing  as  one  of  the  newly-chosen  Twelve. 
Add  to  this,  that  Matthew  introduces  his  Discourse  amidst  veiy  defi- 
nite markings  of  time,  which  fix  it  10  our  Lord's  first  preaching  tour; 
while  that  of  Luke,  which  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  delivered  im- 
mediately after  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  could  not  have  been  spoken 
till  long  after  the  time  noted  by  Matthew.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  see  how 
either  discourse  can  well  be  regarded  as  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  other.  And  as  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  our  Lord  repeated 
some  of  His  weightier  sayings  in  different  forms,  and  with  varied 
applications,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that,  after  the  lapse  of  per- 
haps of  a  year — when,  having  spent  a  whole  night  on  the  hill  in  prayer 
to  God,  and  set  the  Twelve  apart.  He  found  Himself  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people,  few  of  whom  had  probably  heard  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  fewer  still  remembered  much  of  it — He  should  go  over 
again  its  principal  points,  with  just  as  much  sameness  as  to  show  their 
enduring  gravity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  that  difference  which 
shows  His  exhaustless  fertility  as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-16.     The  Beatitudes,  and  their   Bearing  upon  the 
World,    i.  And  seeing  the  multidues  —  those  mentioned  in  ch.  iv. 

iJ5 — he  went  up  into  a  mountain — one  of  the  dozen  mountains  which 
Robinson  says  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  any  one 
of  them  answering  about  equally  well  to  the  occasion.  So  charming 
is  the  whole  landscape  that  the  description  of  it,  from  Josephus 
•downwards  {J.  IV.,  4,  10,  8),  are  apt  to  be  thought  a  little  coloured. 

and  when  he  was  set — 'had  sat'  or  'seated  Himself — his  disciples 

came  unto  him — already  a  large  circle,  more  or  less  attracted  and  sub- 
dued by  His  preaching  and  miracles,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  band 
of  devoted  adherents.  Though  the  latter  only  answered  to  the  sub- 
jects of  His  kingdom,  described  in  this  Discourse,  there  were  drawn 
from  time  to  time  into  this  inner  circle  souls  from  the  outer  one,  who, 
by  the  power  of  His  matchless  word,  were  constrained  to  forsake  their 
all  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  2.  And  he  Opened  his  mouth — a  solemn  way 
of  arousing  the  reader's  attention, *and  preparing  him  for  something 

weighty  (Job,  iii.  i ;  Acts,  viii,  35 ;  x.  34)— and  taught  them,  Saying, 

3.  Blessed,  &c.  Of  the  two  words  which  our  translators  render 
*'  blessed,"  the  one  here  used  points  more  to  what  is  imvaj-d,  and  so 
might  be  rendered  "  happy,'  in  a  lofty  sense  ;  while  the  other  denotes 
rather  what  comes  to  us  from  without  (as  Matthew  xxv.  34).  But  the 
distinction  is  not  always  nicely  carried  out.  One  Hebrew  word 
expresses  both.  On  these  precious  Beatitudes,  observe  that  though 
«ight  in  number,  there  are  here  but  seven  distinct  features  of  character. 
The  eighth  one — "  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake" — denotes  merely 
the  possessors  of  the  seven  preceding  features,  on  account  of  which  it 
is  that  they  are  persecuted  (2  Timothy,  iii.  12).  Accordingly,  instead 
of  any  distinct  promise  to  this  class,  we  have  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  first  promise.  This  has  been  noticed  by  several  critics,  who  by  the 
sevenfold  character  thus  set  forth  have  rightly  observed  that  a  complete 
character  is  meant  to  be  depicted,  and  by  the  sevenfold  blessedness 
attached  to  it,  a  perfect  blessedness  is  intended.  Observe,  again,  that 
the  language  in  which  these  beatitudes  are  couched  is  purposely  fetched 
from  the  Old  Testament,  to  show  that  the  new  kingdom  is  but  the 
old  in  a  new  form  ;  while  the  characters  described  are  but  the  varied 
forms  of  that  spirituality  which  was  the  essence  of  real  religion  all 
'along,  but  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under  corrupt  teaching.  Fur- 
ther, the  things  here  promised,  far  from  being  mere  arbitrary  rewards, 
will  be  found  in  each  case  to  grow  out  of  the  characters  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  in  their  completed  form  are  but  the  appropriate.cor- 
onation  of  them.  Once  more,  as  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  is 
the  first  and  the  last  thing  here  promised,  has  two  stages — a  present  and 
a  future,  an  initial  and  a  consummate  stage — so  the  fulfilment  of  each 
of  these  promises  has  two  stages — a  present  and  a  future,  a  partial  and 
a  perfect  stage.  3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit.  All  familiar  with 
Old  Testament  phraseology  know  how  frequently  God's  true  people 
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are  styled  "  the  poor" — the  '  oppressed,'  '  afflicted/  '  miserable  ' — "  the 
needy,"  or  both  together  (as  in  Psalm,  xl.  17  ;  Isaiah,  xli.  17.)  The 
explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  "  the  poor  of 
this  world  "  who  are  "  rich  in  faith  "  (James,  ii.  5  I  cf.  2  Corinthians, 
vi.  10.  and  Revelation,  ii.  9) ;  while  it  is  often  "  the  ungodly "  who- 
•'prosper  in  the  world "  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  12.)  Accordingly  in  Luke  (vi. 
20,  21),  it  seems  to  be  this  class — the  literally  "  poor"  and  "  hungry" 
— that  are  specially  addressed.  But  since  God's  people  are  in  so  many 
places  styled  "the  poor"  and  "  the  needy,"  with  no  evident  reference 
to  their  temporal  circumstances  (as  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  10  ;  Ixix.  29-33  ;, 
cxxxii.  15  ;  Isaiah,  Ixi.  I  ;  Ixvi.  2),  it  is  plainly  2.  fratne  of  mind  which 
those  terms  are  meant  to  express.  Accordingly,  our  translators  some- 
times render  such  words  "  the  humble  "  (Psalm  x.  12,  17),  "  the  meek  '*■ 
(Psalm  xxii.  26),  "the  lowly"  (Proverbs,  iii.  34),  as  having  no  reference 
to  outward  circumstances.  But  here  the  explanatory  words,  "  in  spirit,'" 
fix  the  sense  to  '  those  who  in  their  deepest  consciousness  realize  their 
entire  need'  (cf.  the  Greek  of  Luke,  x.  21  :  John,  xi.  33  ;  xiii.  21  ;  Acts,. 
XX.  22;  Romans,  xii.  ii  ;  i  Corinthians,  v.  3  ;  Philippians,  iii.).  This, 
self-emptying  conviction,  that  '  before  God  we  are  void  of  everything,*" 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  excellence,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  Without  it  w^  are  inaccessible  to  the  riches  of 
Christ :  with  it  we  are  in  the  fitting  state  for  receiving  all  spiritual 
supplies  (Revelation,  iii.  17,  18 ;  Matthew,  ix.  12,  13).  for  theirs  iS- 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  ch.  iii.  2.  The  poor  in  spirit  not  only 
shall  have — they  already  have — the  kingdom.  The  very  sense  of  their 
poverty  is  begun  riches.  While  others  "  walk  in  a  vain  show" — *  in  a 
shadow,'  '  an  image ' — in  an  unreal  world,  taking  a  false  view  of  them- 
selves and  all  around  them — the  poor  in  spirit  are  rich  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  real  case.  Having  courage  to  look  this  in  the  face,  and 
own  it  guilelessly,  they  feel  strong  in  the  assurance  that  "  unto  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness"  (Psalm  cxii.  4) ;  and  soon 
it  breaks  forth  as  the  morning.  God  wants  nothing  from  us  as  the 
price  of  His  saving  gifts  ;  we  have  but  to  feel  our  universal  destitution,, 
and  cast  ourselves  upon  His  compassion  (Job,  xxxiii.  27,  28  ;  i  John„ 
i.  9).  So  the  poor  in  spirit  are  enriched  with  the  fulness  of  Christ,, 
which  is  the  kingdom  in  substance  ;  and  when  He  shall  say  to  them 
from  His  great  white  throne,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  foryou^'  He  will  invite  them  merely  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  an  already  possessed  inheritance.     4.  Blessed  are  they 

.that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be  comforted.    This  "mourning"  must 

not  be  taken  loosely  for  that  feeling  which  is  wrung  from  men  under 
pressure  of  the  ills  of  life,  nor  yet  strictly  for  sorrow  on  account 
of  committed  sins.  Evidently  it  is  that  entire  feeling  which  the  sense 
of  our  spiritual  poverty  begets  ;  and  so  the  second  beatitude  is  but  the 
complement  of  the  first.  The  one  is  the  intellectual,  the  other  the 
emotional  aspect  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  poverty  of  spirit  that  says,. 
"  I  am  undone  ;"  and  it  is  the  mourning  which  this  causes  that  makes 
it  break  forth  in  the  form  of  a  lamentation  — "  Woe  is  me  for  I  am 
undone."  Hence  this  class  are  termed  "  mourners  in  Zioii,"  or,  as  we 
might  express  it,  religious  mourners,  in  sharp  contrast  with  all  other 
sorts  (Isaiah,  Ixi.   1-3  ;  Ixvi.  2).     Religion,  according  to  the  Bible,  is 
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neither  a  set  of  intellectual  convictions  nor  a  bundle  of  emotional 
feelings,  but  a  compound  of  both,  the  foraier  giving  birth  to  the  latter. 
Thus  closely  do  the  first  two  beatitudes  cohere.  The  mourners  shall 
be  "  comforted."  Even  now  they  get  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Sow- 
ing in  tears,  they  reap  even  here  in  joy.  Still  all  present  comfort,  even 
the  best,  is  partial,  interrupted,  short-lived.  But  the  days  of  our 
mourning  shall  soon  be  ended,  and  then  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from   our   eyes.     Then,  in    the  fullest  sense,  shall  the  mourners  be 

"  comforted."    5.  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the 

-earth.  This  promise  to  the  meek  is  but  a  repetition  of  Psalm  xxxvii. 
II  ;  only  the  word  which  our  Evangelist  renders  "  the  meek,"  after  the 
LXX.,  is  the  same  which  we  have  found  so  often  translated  "  the 
poor,"  showing  how  closely  allied  these  two  features  of  character  are. 
It  is,  impossible,  indeed,  that  "  the  poor  in  spirit"  and  "  the  mourners" 
in  Zion  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  "  meek  ;"  that  is  to  say,  per- 
sons of  a  lowly  and  gentle  carriage.  How  fitting,  at  least,  it  is  that 
they  should  be  so,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  touching  appeal : 
*'  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey 
magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man, 
to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men  :  f'OR 
WE  OURSELVES  WERE  ONCE  FOOLISH,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving 
divers  lusts  and  pleasures.  .  .  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  .  .  .  according  to  His  mercy  He 
^aved  us,"  &c.  (Titus,  iii.  1-7.)  But  He  who  had  no  such  affecting  rea- 
sons for  manifesting  this  beautiful  carriage,  said,  nevertheless  of  Him- 
self, "  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls"  (Matthew,  xi. 
59) :  and  the  apostle  besought  one  of  the  churches  by  "  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ "  (2  Corinthians,  x.  i).  In  what  esteem  this 
is  held  by  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  we  may  learn  from  i  Peter, 
iii.  4,  where  the  true  adorning  is  said  to  be  that  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet 
.spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price."  Towards  men 
this  disposition  is  the  opposite  of  high-mindedness,  and  a  quarrelsome 
-and  revengeful  spirit ;  it  "  rather  takes  wrong,  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
defrauded  "  (i  Corinthians,  vi.  7) ;  it  "  avenges  not  itself,  but  rather 
jgives  place  unto  wrath"  (Romans,  xii.  19)  ;  like  the  meek  One,  "when 
reviled,  it  reviles  not  again ;  when  it  suffers,  it  threatens  not  ;  but 
commits  itself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously  "  (i  Peter,  ii.  19-22). 
*'  The  earth  "  which  the  meek  are  to  inherit  might  be  rendered  "  the 
land" — bringing  out  the  more  immediate  reference  to  Canaan  as  the 
promised  land,  the  secure  possession  of  which  was  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saints  the  evidence  and  manifestation  of  God's  favour  resting  on 
them,  and  the  idea  of  all  true  and  abiding  blessedness.  Even  in  the 
Psalm  from  which  these  words  are  taken  the  promise  to  the  meek  is 
not  held  forth  as  an  arbitrary  reward,  but  as  having  a  kind  of  natural 
/ulfilment.  When  they  delight  themselves  in  the  Lord,  He  gives  them 
the  desires  of  their  heart  :  When  they  commit  their  way  to  Him,  He 
brings  it  to  pass  ;  bringeth  forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
iheir  judgment  as  the  noon-day :  The  little  that  they  have,  even  when 
despoiled  of  their  rights,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked, 
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&c  (Psalm  xxxvii.)  All  things,  in  short,  are  theirs — in  the  possession 
of  that  favour  which  is  life,  and  of  those  rights  which  belong  to  thenn 
as  the  children  of  God — whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  theirs  (i  Corinthians,  iii.  21,  22) ; 
and  at  length  overcoming,  they  "  inherit  all  things  "  (Revelation,  xxi. 
7).  Thus  are  the  meek  the  only  rightful  occupants  of  a  foot  of  ground 
or  a  crust  of  bread  here,  and  heirs  of  all  coming  things.     6.  Blessed 

are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  they 

shall  be  tilled — '  shall  be  saturated.'  '  From  this  verse,'  says  Tho- 
LUCK,  '  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  back-ground  ceases.'  Sur- 
prising !  On  the  contrary,  none  of  these  beatitudes  is  more  manifestly- 
dug  out  of  the  rich  mine  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  how  could 
any  one  who  found  in  the  Old  Testament  "  the  poor  in  spirit,"  and 
"  the  mourners  in  Zion,"  doubt  that  he  would  also  find  those  same 
characters  also  ci'aving  that  righteousness  which  they  feel  and  mourn 
their  want  of  ?  But  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  "  righteousness  "" 
here?  Lutheran  expositors,  and  some  of  our  own,  seem  to  have  a 
hankering  after  that  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is- 
used  with  reference  to  the  sinner's  justification  before  God.  (See 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  6  ;  Isaiah,  xlv.  24  ;  Romans,  iv.  6  ;  2  Corinthians,  v.. 
21.)  But,  in  so  comprehensive  a  saying  as  this,  it  is  clearly  to  be  taken 
—  as  in  V.  10  also  —  in  a  much  wider  sense,  as  denoting  that  •  spiritual 
and  entire  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  under  the  want  of  which  the 
saints  groan,  and  the  possession  of  which  constitutes  the  only  true 
saintship.  The  Old  Testament  dwells  much  on  this  righteousness,  as 
that  which  alone  God  regards  with  approbation  (Psalm  xi.  7  ;  xxiii.  3  ; 
cvi.  3  ;  Proverbs,  xii.  28  ;  xvi.  31  ;  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  5,  &c.).  As  hunger 
and  thirst  are  the  keenest  of  our  appetites,  our  Lord,  by  employing 
this  figure  here,  plainly  means  '  those  whose  deepest  cravings  are  after 
spiritual  blessings.*  And  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  this  craving 
variously  expressed  : — "  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  follow  after  right- 
eousness, ye  that  seek  the  Lord  "  (Isaiah,  li.  i)  ;  "  I  have  waited  for  thy 
salvation,  O  Lord,"  exclaimed  dying  Jacob  (Genesis,  xlix.  18)  ;  "  My 
soul,"  says  the  sweet  Psalmist,  "  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hatb 
unto  thy  judgments  at  all  times"  (Psalm  cxix.  20):  and  in  similar^ 
breathings  does  he  give  vent  to  his  deepest  longings  in  that  and  other 
Psalms.  Well,  our  Lord  just  takes  up  here  this  blessed  frame  of  mind,, 
representing  it  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  coveted  supplies,  as  it  is  the? 
best  preparative,  and  indeed  itself  the  beginning  of  them.  "  They- 
shall  be  saturated,"  He  says  ;  they  shall  not  only  have  what  they  so> 
highly  value  and  long  to  possess,  but  they  shall  have  their  fill  of  it. 
Not  here,  however.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  this  was  well  under- 
stood. "  Deliver  me,"  says  the  Psalmist  in  language  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  stretches  beyond  the  present  scene,  "  from  men  of  the  world, 
which  have  their  portion  in  this  life:  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness:  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy 
likeness"  (Psalm  xvii.  13-15).  The  foregoing  beatitudes  —  the  first 
four — represent  the  saints  rather  as  conscious  of  their  ne^cd  of  salvation, , 
and  acting  suitably  to  that  character,  than  as  possessed  of  it.  The- 
next  three  are  of  a  different  kind — representing  the  saints  as  having- 
now  found  salvation,   and   conducting   themselves   accordingly,.     7a 
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Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.    Beautiful 

is  the  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  beatitude.  The  one 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  the  other.  As  for  the  words,  they 
seem  directly  fetched  from  Psahn  xviii.  25,  "  With  the  merciful  thou 
■wilt  show  thyself  merciful."  Not  that  our  mercifulness  comes  abso- 
lutely first.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Himself  expressly  teaches  us 
that  God's  method  is  to  awaken  in  us  compassion  towards  our  fellow- 
xaen  by  His  own  exercise  of  it,  in  so  stupendous  a  way  and  measure 
'owards  ourselves-  In  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  debtor,  the  ser- 
vant to  whom  his  lord  forgave  ten  thousand  talents  was  naturally 
•expected  to  exercise  the  small  measure  of  the  same  compassion 
required  for  forgiving  his  fellow-servant's  debt  of  a  hundred  pence  ; 
and  it  is  only  when,  instead  of  this,  he  relentlessly  imprisoned  him  till 
he  should  pay  it  up,  that  his  lord's  indignation  was  roused,  and  he  who 
was  designed  for  a  vessel  of  mercy  is  treated  as  a  vessel  of  wrath  (ch. 
xviii.  23-35  ;  and  see  ch.  v.  23,  24  ;  vi.  15  ;  James,  ii.  13.  'According 
to  the  view  given  in  Scripture,'  says  Trench  most  justly,  '  the  Chris- 
tian stands  in  a  middle  point,  between  a  mercy  received  and  a  mercy 
yet  needed.  Sometimes  the  first  is  urged  upon  him  as  an  argument 
for  showing  mercy — "  forgiving  one  another  as  Christ  forgave  you  " 
'(Colossians,  iii.  13  :  Ephesians,  iv.  32)  ;  sometimes  the  last — "Blessed 
;are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  ;"  "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall 
be  forgiven  "  (Luke,  vi.  37  ;  James,  v.  9).  And  thus,  while  he  is  ever 
to  look  back  on  the  mercy  received  as  the  source  and  motiye  of  the 
mercy  which  he  shows,  he  also  looks  forward  to  the  mercy  which  he 
yet  needs,  and  which  he  is  assured  that  the  merciful — according  to 
what  Bengel  beautifully  calls  the  benigna  talio  (the  gracious  requital) 
■of  the  kingdom  of  God — shall  receive,  as  a  new  provocation  to  its 
.abundant  exercise.'  The  foretaste  and  beginnings  of  this  judicial 
recompense  are  richly  experienced  here  below  :  its  perfection  is  reserved 
for  that  day  wheu,  from  His  great  white  throne,  the  King  shall  say, 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  for  I  w^as  an  hungered,  and 
thirsty,  and  a  stranger,  and  naked,  and  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
ministered  unto  me."  Yes,  thus  he  acted  towards  us  while  on  earth, 
•even  laying  down  His  life  for  us  ;  and  He  will  not,  He  cannot,  disown, 
in  the  merciful,  the  image  of  Himself.  8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  In 
heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.  Here,  too,  we  are  on  Old  Testament 
ground.  There  the  difference  betw'een  outward  and  inward  purity, 
and  the  acceptableness  of  the  latter  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  every- 
where taught.  Nor  is  the  '  vision  of  God '  strange  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  though  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  this  was  not  pos- 
sible in  the  present  life  (Exodus,  xxxiii.  20,  and  cf  Job,  xix.  26,  27  ; 
Isaiah,  vi.  5),  yet  spiritually  it  was  known  and  felt  to  be  the  privilege 
of  the  saints  even  here  (Genesis,  v.  24;  vi.  9;  xvii,  i;  xlviii.  15; 
Psalm  xxvii.  4  ;  xxxvi.  9  ;  Ixiii.  2  ;  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  3,  11,  &c.).  But,  O 
with  what  grand  simplicity,  brevity,  and  power  is  this  great  funda- 
mental truth  here  expressed !  And  in  what  striking  contrast  w^ould 
such  teaching  appear  to  that  which  was  then  current,  in  which  exclu- 
sive attention  was  paid  to  ceremonial  purification  and  external  moral- 
ity ?     This  heart  purity  begins   in  a  "  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
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conscience,"  or  a  "  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  "  (Hebrews,  x^ 
22  ;  ix.  14 ;  and  see  Acts,  xv.  9) ;  and  this  also  is  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Psalm  xxxii.  i,  2  ;  cf.  Romans,  iv.  5-8  ;  and  Isaiah,  vi.  5- 
8).  The  conscience  thus  purged — the  heart  thus  sprinkled — there  is- 
light  within  wherewith  to  see  God.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellow- 
ship with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth : 
but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship 
one  with  the  other" — He  with  us  and  we  with  Him — "  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us" — us  who  have  this  fellowship, 
and  who,  without  such  continual  cleansing,  would  soon  lose  it  again — 
"  from  all  sin  "  (i  John,  i.  6,  7).  "  Whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
Him,  neither  known  Him"  (i  John,  iii.  6) ;  "Hethat  doeth  evil  hath  not 
seen  God  "  (3  John,  11),  The  inward  vision  thus  clarified,  and  the 
whole  inner  man  in  sympathy  with  God,  each  looks  upon  the  other 
with  complacency  and  joy,  and  we  are  "  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory."  But  the  full  and  beatific  vision  of  God  is 
reserved  for  that  time  to  which  the  Psalmist  stretches  his  views  — "  As- 
for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness  :  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness"  (Psalm,  xvii.  15).  Then  shall  His 
servants  serve  Him  :  and  they  shall  see  His  face  :  and  His  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads  (Revelation,  xxii.  3,  4).  They  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is  (i  John,  iii,  2).  But,  says  the  apostle,  expressing  the  converse 
of  this  beatitude — "  Follow  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see 

the  Lord "  (Hebrews,  xii.  14).    9.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  — 

who  not  only  study  peace,  but  diffuse  it — for  they  shall  be  Called  thP 
children— 'shall  be  called  sons' — of  God.  Of  all  these  beatitudes* 
this  is  the  only  one  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  find  its  definite 
ground  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  for  that  most  glorious  character  of 
God,  the  likeness  of  which  appears  in  the  peacemakers,  had  yet  to  be 
revealed.  His  glorious  name,  indeed  —  as  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin"  —  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  a  very  imposing  manner  (Exodus,  xxxiv.  6),  and  manifested 
in  action  with  affecting  frequency  and  variety  in  the  long  course  of  the- 
ancient  economy.  And  we  have  undeniable  evidence  that  the  saints., 
of  that  economy  felt  its  transforming  and  ennobling  influence  on  their- 
own  character.  But  it  was  not  till  Christ  "  made  peace  by  the  blood 
of  the  cross"  that  God  could  manifest  Himself  as  *'  the  God  of  peace,, 
that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant"  (He^ 
brews,  xiii.  20)— could  reveal  Himself  as  "  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,"  and 
hold  Himself  forth  in  the  astonishing  attitude  of  beseeching  men  to 
be  "  reconciled  to  Himself"  (2  Corinthians,  v.  19,  20).  When  this 
reconciliation  actually  takes  place,  and  one  has  "peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "— everi  "the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding" — the  peace-receivers  become  transformed 
into  peace-diffusers.  God  is  thus  seen  reflected  in  them  ;  and  by  the 
family  likeness  these  peacemakers  are  recognized  as  the  children  of 
God.  In  now  coming  to  the  eighth,  or  supplementary  beatitude,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  saints  are  in  tkimielves  ha§  bee.o  already  de*. 
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scribed,  in  seven  features  of  character  ;  that  number  indicating  com- 
pletejiess  of  delineation.  The  last  feature,  accordingly,  is  a  passive 
one,  representing  the  treatment  that  the  characters  already  described 
may  expect  from  the  world.  He  who  shall  one  day  fix  the  destiny  of 
all  men  here  pronounces  certain  characters  "blessed  ;"  but  He  ends  by 
forewarning  them  that  the  world's  estimation  and  treatment  of  them 

will  be  the  reverse  of  His.  lo.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake,  &c.  How  entirely  this  final  beatitude 
has  its  ground  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  evident  from  the  concluding 
words,  where  the  encouragement  held  out  to  endure  such  persecutions 
consists  in  its  being  but  a  continuation  of  what  was  experienced  by 
the  Old  Testament  servants  of  God.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
such  beautiful  features  of  character  provoke  persecution?  To  this  the: 
following  answers  should  suffice :  "  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved." "  The  world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I 
testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil."  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  his  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  M^orld 
hateth  you."  "  There  is  yet  one  man  (said  wicked  Ahab  to  good  Je- 
hoshaphat),  by  whom  we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord  :  but  I  hate  him  ;  for 
he  never  prophesied  good  unto  me,  but  always  evil"  (John,iii.  20  ;  vii. 
7  ;  XV.  19 ,  2  Chronicles,  xviii.  7).  But  more  particularly,  the  seven 
characters  here  described  are  all  in  the  teeth  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
insomuch  that  such  hearers  of  this  Discourse  as  breathed  that  spirit 
must  have  been  startled,  and  had  their  whole  system  of  thought  and 
action  rudely  dashed.  Poverty  of  spirit  runs  counter  to  the  pride  of 
men's  heart ;  a  pensive  disposition,  in  the  view  of  one's  universal 
deficiencies  before  God,  is  ill  relished  by  the  callous,  indifferent,  laugh- 
ing, self-satisfied  world  ;  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  taking  wrong,  is 
regarded  as  pusillanimous,  and  rasps  against  the  proud,  resentful  spirit 
of  the  world  ;  that  craving  after  spiritual  blessings  rebukes  but  too 
unpleasantly  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life  ;  so  does  a  merciful  spirit  the  hard  heartedness  of  the  world  ; 
purity  of  heart  contrasts  painfully  with  painted  hypocrisy  ;  and  the  peace- 
maker cannot  easily  be  endured  by  the  contentious,  quarrelsome  world. 
Thus  does  "  righteousness "  come  to  be  "  persecuted."  But  blessed 
are  they  who,  in  spite  of  this,  dare  to  be  righteous,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  As  this  was  the  reward  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit — the  leading  one  of  these  seven  beatitudes — of  course  it  is  the 
proper  portion  of  such  as  are  persecuted  for  exemplifying  them.     11. 

Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you — or  abuse  you  to  your  face,  in 

opposition  to  backbiting.    (See  Mark,  xv.  32.)    and  persecute  yOU,  and 

shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Observe 

this.  He  had  before  said  for  righteousness'  sake."  Here  He  identi- 
fies Himself  and  His  cause  with  that  of  righteousness,  binding  up  the 
cause  of  righteousness  in  the  world  with  the  reception  of  Himself. 
Would  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Paul  have  so  expressed  them- 
selves ?  Never.  Doubtless  they  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake.  But 
to  have  called  this  "  their  sake,"  would,  as  every  one  feels,  have  been 
very  unbecoming.     Wliereas   He   that  speaks,  being   Righteousness 
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incarnate  (see  Mark,  i.  24;  Acts,  iii.  14;  Revelation,  iii.  7),  when  He 
so  speaks,  speaks  only  like  Himself.  12.  RejoiCOj  and  be  exceeding 
glad  — '  exult.'  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Luke  (vi.  22,  23), 
where  every  indignity  trying  to  flesh  and  blood  is  held  forth  as  the 
probable  lot  of  such  as  were  faithful  to  Him,  the  word  is  even  stronger 
than  here,  "leap,"  as  if  He  would  have  their  inward  transport  to  over- 
power and  absorb  the  sense  of  all  these  affronts  and  sufferings  ;  nor 

M  ill  anything  else  do  it.  for  great  is  youp  reward  in  heaven :  for 
so  persecuted  they  tiie  prophets  which  were  before  you  : — q.d., 
'  Vou  do  but  serve  yourselves  heirs  to  their  character  and  sufferings, 
and  the  reward  will  be  common.'  13-16.  W^'c  have  here  the  practical 
application  of  the  foregoing  principles  tolhocc  disciples  who  sat  listen- 
ing to  them,  and  to  their  successors  iii  all  time.  Our  Lord,  though 
He  began  by  pronouncing  certain  characters  to  be  blessed — without 
express  reference  to  any  of  His  hearers — doco  not  close  the  beatitudes 
without  intimating  that  such  characters  were  in  existence,  and  that 
already  they  were  before  Him.  Accordingly  from  characters  He  comes 
to  persons  possessing  them,  saying,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you,"  &c.  And  now,  continuing  this  mode  of  direct  personal 
address,  He  startles  those  humble,  unknown  men  by  pronouncing 
them  the  exalted  benefactors  of  their  whole  species.  13.  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth — to  preserve  it  from  corruption,  to  season  its  insi- 
pidity, to  freshen  and  sweeten  it.  The  value  of  salt  for  these  purposes 
is  abundantly  referred  to  by  classical  writers  as  well  as  in  Scripture  ; 
and  hence  its  symbolical  significance  in  the  religious  offerings  as  well 
of  those  without  as  of  those  within  the  pale  of  revealed  religion.  '  In 
Scripture,  mankind,  under  the  unrestrained  workings  of  their  own 
evil  nature,  are  represented  as  entirely  corrupt.  Thus,  before  the 
flood  (Genesis,  vi.  11,  12);  after  the  flood  (Genesis,  viii.  21);  in  the 
days  of  David  (Psalm  xiv.  2,  3) :  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  i.  5,  6) ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Paul  (Ephesians,  ii.  1-3 ;  see  also  Job,  xiv.  4 ;  xv. 
15,  16 ;  John,  iii,  6  ;  compared  with  Romans,  viii.  8  ;  Titus,  iii.  2,  3). 
The  remedy  for  this,  says  our  Lord  here,  is  the  active  presence  of  His 
disciples  among  their  fellows.  The  character  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tians, brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  are  designed  to  arrest  the 
festering  corruption  of  humanity  and  season  its  insipidity.  But  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  Christians  to  do  this  office  for  their  fellow-men, 
if  their  righteousness  only  exasperate  them,  and  recoil,  in  every  form 
of  persecution  upon  themselves?  The  answer  is,  That  is  but  the  first 
and  partial  effect  of  their  Christianity  upon  the  world  :  though  the 
great  proportion  would  dislike  and  reject  the  truth,  a  small  but  noble 
band  would  receive  and  hold  it  fast  ;  and  in  the  struggle  that  M'ould 
ensue,  one  and  another  even  of  the  opposing  party  would  come  over 
to  His  ranks,  and  at  length  the  Gospel  would  carry  all  before  it.  but 
if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour — 'become  unsavoury'  or  '  insipid  ;' 
losing  its  saline  or  salting  property.  The  meaning  is.  If  that  Chris- 
tianity on  which  the  health  of  the  world  depends,  does  in  any  age, 
region,  or  individual,  exist  only  in  na7ne,  or  if  it  contain  not  those 
saving  elements  for  want  of  which  the  world  languishes,  where- 
with shall  It  be  salted  ?— how  shall  the  salting  qualities  be  restored 
to  it?     (Cf.  Mark,  ix.  50.)     Whether  salt  ever  does  lose  its  saline  prop- 
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erty — about  -which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion — is  a  question  of 
no  moment  here.  The  point  of  the  case  Hes  in  the  supposition — that 
if  it  should  lose  it,  the  consequence  would  be  here  as  described.  So 
with  Christians.  The  question  is  not,  Can,  or  do,  the  saints  ever 
totally  lose  that  grace  which  makes  them  a  blessing  to  their  fellow- 
men?  But,  What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  that  Christianity  which  is  found 
wanting  in  those  elements  which  can  alone  stay  the  corruption  and 
season  the  tastelessness  of  an  all-pervading  carnality?  The  restoration 
or  non-restoration  of  grace,  or  true  living  Christianity,  to  those  who 
have  lost  it,  has,  in  our  judgment,  nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  The 
question  is  not.  If  a  man  lose  his  grace,  how  shall  that  grace  be  re- 
stored to  him  ?  but.  Since  living  Christianity  is  the  only  "  salt  of  the 
earth,"  if  men  lose  that,  what  else  can  supply  its  place  ?  What  follows 
is  the  appalling  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  thenceforth  QOOd  for 
nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out — a  figurative  expression  of  indignant  ex- 
clusion from  the  kingdom  of  God  (cf.  ch.  viii,   12  ;  xxii.  13  ;  John,  vi. 

37  ;  ix.  34).    and  to  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men  —  expressive 

of  contempt  and  scorn.  It  is  not  the  mere  want  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter, but  the  want  of  it  in  those  whose  profession  and  appearance  were 
fitted  to  beget  expectation  of  finding  it.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world — This  being  the  distinctive  title  which  our  Lord  appropriates 
to  Himself  (John,  viii.  12  ;  ix.  5  ;  and  see  John,  i.  4,  9  ;  iii.  19  ;  xii.  35, 
36)  —  a  title  expressly  said  to  be  unsuitable  even  to  the  highest  of  all 
the  prophets  (John,  i.  8) — it  must  be  applied  here  by  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  only  as  they  shine  with  His  light  upon  the  world,  in  virtue 
of  His  Spirit  dwelling  in  them,  and  the  same  mind  being  in  them 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nor  are  Chris' ians  anywhere  else  so 
called.  -Nay,  as  if  to  avoid  the  august  title  which  the  Master  has  ap- 
propriated to  Himself,  Christians  are  said  to  "shine" — not  as  "lights," 
as  our  translators  render  it,  but — "  as  huninaries  in  the  world  "  (Philip- 
pians,  ii.  15) ;  and  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  burning  and 
shining" — not  "light,"  as  in  our  translation,  but — "/«;///"  of  his  day 
(John,  V.  35).  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  while  the  two  figures  of 
salt  and  sunlight  both  express  the  same  functions  of  Christians  —  their 
blessed  influence  on  their  fellow-men  —  they  each  set  this  forth  under 
a  different  aspect.  Salt  operates  ijiternally,  in  the  mass  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact ;  the  sunlight  operates  externally,  irradiating  all  that 
it  reaches.  Hence  Christians  are  warily  styled  "  the  salt  of  the  eart/t* 
— with  reference  to  the  masses  of  mankind  with  whom  they  are  ex- 
pected to  mix  ;  but  "  the  light  of  the  world" — with  reference  to  the 
vast  and  variegated  surface  which  feels  its  fructifying  and  gladdening 
radiance.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  the  second  pair  of 
those  seven  parables  which  our  Lord  spoke  from  the  Galilean  lake  — 
that  of  the  "  mustard  seed,"  which  grew  to  be  a  great  overshadowing 
tree,  answering  to  the  sunlight  which  invests  the  world,  and  that  of 
the  "  leaven,"  which  a  woman  took  and,  like  the  salt,  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened  (ch.  xiii.  31-33).  A  City 
that  Is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid  — nor  can  it  be  supposed  to  have 
been  so  built  except  to  be  seen  by  many  eyes.     15.   Neither  do  ment 

light  a  candle— or '  lamp ' — and  put  it  under  a  bushel— a  dry  measure 

— but  on  a  candlestick—  rather,  '  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  lamp- 
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stand.'  The  article  is  inserted  in  both  cases  to  express  the  familiarity 
of  every  one  with  those  household  utensils,     and   it  giveth  light  — 

'  shineth  —  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  i6.  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  aud  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.    As  nobody  Hghts  a  lamp  only  to 

cover  it  up,  but  places  it  so  conspicuously  as  to  give  light  to  all  who 
need  light,  so  Christians,  being  the  light  of  the  world,  instead  of 
hiding  their  light,  are  so  to  hold  it  forth  before  men  that  they  may  see 
what  a  life  the  disciples  of  Christ  lead,  and  seeing  this,  may  glorify 
their  Father  for  so  redeeming,  transforming,  and  ennobling  earth's 
sinful  children,  and  opening  to  themselves  the  way  to  like  redemption 
and  transformation. 

17-48.  Identity  of  these  Principles  with  those  of  the 
Ancient  Economy,  in  contrast  with  the  reigning  Traditional 
Teaching.     Exposition  of  Principles  (v.  17-20).     17.  Think  not  that 

I  am  come—'  that  l  came' — to  destroy  the  Law,  or  the  Prophets  — 

i.e.,  '  the  authority  and  principles  of  the  Old  Testament.'  (On  the 
phrase,  see  ch.  vii.  12  ;  xxii.  40  ;  Luke,  xvi.  16  ;  Acts,  xiii.  15.)  This 
general  way  of  taking  the  phrase  is  much  better  than  understanding 
"  the  Law  "  and  "  the  Prophets  "  separately,  and  enquiring,  as  many 
good  critics  do,  in  what  sense  our  Lord  could  be  supposed  to  meditate 
the  subversion  of  each.  To  the  various  classes  of  his  hearers,  who 
might  view  such  supposed  abrogation  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
"(vith  very  different  feelings,  our  Lord's  announcement  would,  in  effect 
be  such  as  this — '  Ye  who  "  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  hord," /ear  not 
that  I  am  going  to  sweep  the  foundation  from  under  your  feet :  Ye 
restless  and  revolutionary  spirits,  /io/>e  not  that  I  am  going  to  head  any 
revolutionary  movement :  And  ye  who  hypocritically  affect  great  rev- 
erence for  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  pretend  not  to  find  anything  in 
my  teaching  derogatory  to  God's  living  oracles.'  I  am  not  COmC  tO 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  '  Not  to  subvert,  abrogate,  or  annul,  but  to 
establish  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — to  unfold  them,  to  embody  them 
in  living  form,  and  to  enshrine  them  in  the  reverence,  affection,  and  char- 
acter of  men,  am  I  come.'  18.  For  verily  I  Say  unto  you.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  does  that  august  expression  occur  in  our  Lord's 
recorded  teaching,  with  which  we  have  grown  so  familiar  as  hardly  to 
reflect  on  its  full  import.  It  is  the  expression,  manifestly,  of  supreme 
legislative  authonty;  and  as  the  subject  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
uttered  is  the  Moral  Law,  no  higher  claim  to  an  authority  strictly 
divine  could  be  advanced.  For  when  we  observe  how  jealously  Jeho- 
vah asserts  it  iis  His  exclusive  prerogative  to  give  law  to  men  (Leviticus, 
xviii.  1-5  ;  xix.  37  ;  xxvi.  1-4,  13-16,  &c.),  such  language  as  this  of  our 
Lord  will  appear  totally  unsuitable,  and  indeed  abhorrent,  from  any 
creature-lips.  When  the  Baptist's  words — "  I  say  unto  you  "(ch.  iii.  9) 
— are  compared  with  those  of  his  Master  here,  the  difference  of  the 

two  cases  will  be  at  once  apparent.    Till  heaven  and  earth  pass. 

Though  even  the  Old  Testament  announces  the  ultimate  "  perdition 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  contrast  with  the  immutability  of 
Jehovah  (Psalm  cii.  24-27),  the  prevalent  representation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  in  Scripture,  when  employed  as  a  popular  figure,  is  that  of 
their  stability  (Psalm  cxix.  89-91  ;  Ecclesiastes,  i.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  xxxiii. 
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25,  26),  It  is  the  enduring  stability,  then,  of  the  great  truths  and 
principles,  moral  and  spiritual,  of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation  which 
our  Lord  thus  expresses,  one  jot — the  smallest  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
— or  one  tittle — one  of  those  little  strokes  by  which  alone  some  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  are  distinguished  from  others  like  them  —  shall  in  no 

wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.    The  meaning  is  that 

■*  not  so  much  as  the  smallest  loss  of  authority  or  vitality  shall  ever 
come  over  the  law.'  The  expression,  "  till  all  be  fulfilled,"  is  much 
the  same  in  meaning  as  '  it  shall  be  had  in  undiminished  and 
enduring  honour,  from  its  greatest  to  its  least  requirements.'  Again, 
this  general  way  of  viewing  our  Lord's  words  here  seems  far  preferable 
to  that  doctrinal  understanding  of  them  which  would  require  us  to  deter- 
mine the  different  kinds  of  "  fulfilment "  which  the  moral  and  the  cere- 
monial parts  of  it  were  to  have.    19.  Whosoever  therefore  shall 

break  —  rather  *  dissolve,'  *  annul,'  or  '  make  invalid  ' —  one  of  these 
least  commandments' — an  expression  equivalent  to  'one  of  the  least 
of  these  commandments — and  shall  teach  men  SO  —  referring  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  teaching,  as  is  plain,  from  the  next  verse,  but  of 
course  embracing  all  similar  schools  and  teaching  in  the  Christian 

Church  — he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

As  the  thing  spoken  of  is  not  the  practical  breaking,  or  disobeying,  of 
the  law,  but  annulling  or  enervating  its  obligation  by  a  vicious  system 
of  interpretation,  and  teaching  others  to  do  the  same  ;  so  the  thing 
threatened  is  not  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  still  less  the  lowest  place 
in  it,  but  a  degraded  and  contemptuous  position  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  other  words,  '  they  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  retributive  providence  that  overtakes  them,  to  the  same  condition 
of  dishonour  to  which,  by  their  system  and  their  teaching,  they  have 
iDrought  down  those  eternal  principles  of  God's  law.'  but  whOSOevcr 
shall  do  and  teach  them  —  whose  principles  and  teaching  go  to  exalt 
the  authority  and  honour  of  God's  law,  in  its  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 

requirements  — the  Same  Shall  be  Called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 

heaven — '  shall,  by  that  providence  which  watches  over  the  honour  of 
God's  moral  administration,  be  raised  to  the  same  position  of  author- 
ity and  honour  to  which  they  exalt  the  law.      20.   For  I  Say  untO  yOU, 

That  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of 

the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  superiority  of  the  Pharisaic  righteous- 
ness here  required  is  plainly  in  kind,  not  degree ;  for  all  Scripture 
teaches  that  entrance  into  God's  kingdom,  whether  in  its  present  or 
future  stage,  depends,  not  on  the  degree  of  our  excellence  in  anything, 
but  solely  on  our  having  the  character  itself  which  God  demands. 
Our  righteousness,  then  —  if  it  is  to  contrast  with  the  outward  and 
formal  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees — must  be  inward, 
vital,  spiritual.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  them- 
selves might  have  the  very  righteousness  here  demanded  ;  but  our 
Lord  is  speaking,  not  of  persons,  but  of  the  system  they  represented 

and  taught,    ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

If  this  refer,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  to  the  earthly  stage  of 
this  kingdom,  tlie  meaning  is,  that  without  a  righteousness  exceeding 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  we  cannot  be  members  of  it  at  all,  save  in  name. 
This  was  no  new  doctrine  (Romans,  ii.  28,  29  ;  ix.  6  ;  Philippians,  iii. 
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3).  But  our  Lord's  teadiing  here  stretches  beyond  the  present  scene, 
to  that  everlasting  stage  of  the  kingdom,  where  without  "  purity  of 
heart,"  none  "  shall  see  God." 

The  spirituality  of  the  true  righteousness,  in  contrast  with  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  illustrated  from  the  Sixth  Comiiiandment  {y. 

21-26).    21.    Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time — 

or,  as  in  the  margin,  '  to  them  of  old  time.'  Which  of  these  transla- 
tions is  the  right  one  has  been  much  controverted.  Either  of  them  is- 
grammatically  defensible,  though  the  latter  — "  to  the  ancients  " —  is 
more  consistent  with  New  Testament  usage  (see  the  Greek  oi  Romans^ 
ix.  12,  26  ;  Revelation,  vi.  11  ;  ix.  4) ;  and  most  critics  decide  in  favour 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  Greek  only.  Nearly  all  who  would 
translate  '•  to  the  ancients  "  take  the  speaker  of  the  words  quoted  to  be 
Moses  in  the  law;  "  the  ancients "  to  be  the  people  to  whom  Moses 
gave  the  law  ;  and  the  intention  of  our  Lord  here  to  be  to  contrast 
His  own  teaching,  more  or  less,  with  that  of  Moses  ;  either  as  opposed 
to  it — as  some  go  to  the  length  of  affirming — or  at  least  as  modifying, 
enlarging,  elevating  it.  But  who  can  reasonably  imagine  such  a  thing, 
just  after  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  proclamation  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  law,  .and  the  honour  and  glory  in  which  it  was  to  be  held 
under  the  new  economy  ?  To  us  it  seems  as  plain  as  possible  that  our 
Lord's  one  object  is  to  contrast  the  traditional  perversions  of  the  law 
with  the  true  sense  of  it  as  expounded  by  Himself.  A  few  of  those 
who  assent  to  this  still  think  that  "  to  the  ancients  "  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate translation  of  the  words  ;  understanding  that  our  Lord  is  report- 
ing what  had  been  said  to  the  ancients,  not  by  Moses,  but  by  the  per- 
verters  of  his  law.  We  do  not  object  to  this  ;  but  we  incline  to  think 
(with  Beza,  and  after  him  with  Fritzsche,  Olhausen,  Stier,  and 
IBloomfield)  that  "  by  the  ancients  "  must  have  been  what  our  Lord 
meant  here,  referring  to  the  corrupt  teachers  rather  than  the  perverted 
people.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill : — q.d.,  '  This  being  all  that  the  law  re- 
quires, whosoever  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood,  but  he 
only,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  commandment :'   and   whoSOever 

shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of— 'liable  to' — the  judgment — i.e.,  of 

die  sentence  of  those  inferior  courts  of  judicature  which  were  estab- 
lished in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  compliance  with  Deuteronomy, 
)cvi.  16.  Thus  was  this  commandment  reduced,  from  a  holy  law  of 
the  heart-searching  God,  to  a  mere  criminal  statute,  taking  cognizance 
only  of  outward  actions,  such  as  that  which  we  read  in  Exodus,  xxi, 
12  ;  Leviticus,  xxiv.  17.  22.  But  i  say  unto  you.  Mark  the  authori- 
tative tone  in  which  —  as  Himself  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge  —  Christ 
now  gives  the  true  sense,  and  explains  the  deep  reach  of  the  com- 
mandment. That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say^ 
to  his  brother,  Raca  !  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ;  but  who> 
soever  shall  say,  Thou  fool !  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.    It  is 

unreasonable  to  deny,  as  Alexander  does,  that  three  degrees  of  pun- 
ishment are  here  meant  to  be  expressed,  and  to  say  that  it  is  but  a 
threefold  expression  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  Romish  exposi- 
tors greatly  err  in  taking  the  first  two — "the  judgment"  and  "the 
council" — to   refer  to  degrees  of   temporal  punishment  with   which 
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lesser  sins  were  to  be  visited  under  the  Gospel,  and  only  the  last^ 
*'  hell  fire  " —  to  refer  to  the  future  life.  All  three  clearly  refer  to  divine 
retribution,  and  that  alone,  for  breaches  of  this  commandment  ;  though 
this  is  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  Jewish  tribunals.  The  "judgment," 
as  already  explained,  was  the  lowest  of  these  :  the  "  council  "  or  '  Sanhe- 
drim'—  which  sat  at  Jerusalem — was  the  highest ;  while  the  word  used 
for  "  hell  fire  "  contains  an  allusion  to  the  "  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnon" 
{Joshua,  xviii.  i6).  In  this  valley  the  Jews,  when  steeped  in  idolatry, 
went  the  length  of  burning  their  children  to  Moloch  "  on  the  high 
places  of  Tophet  " — in  consequence  of  which  good  Josiah  defiled  it, 
to  prevent  the,  repetition  of  such  abominations  {2  Kings,  xxiii.  10) ; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  writers,  a  fire 
"was  kept  burning  in  it  to  consume  the  carrion,  and  all  kinds  of  impu- 
rities, that  collected  about  the  capital.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the 
iinal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
allusions  to  this  valley  of  Tophet  or  Hinnon  (Isaiah,  xxx,  33  ;  Ixvi.  24), 
our  Lord  Himself  describes  the  same  by  merely  quoting  these  terrific 
descriptions  of  the  evangelical  prophet  (Mark,  ix.  43-48).  What  pre- 
cise degrees  of  unholy  feeling  towards  our  brother  are  indicated  by 
the  words  "  Raca  "  and  "  fool "  it  would  be  as  useless  as  it  is  vain  to 
enquire.  Every  age  and  every  country  has  its  modes  of  expressing 
such  things  ;  and,  no  doubt,  our  Lord  seized  on  the  then  current 
phraseology  of  unholy  disrespect  and  contempt,  merely  to  express  and 
condemn  the  different  degrees  of  such  feeling  when  brought  out  in 
words,  as  He  had  immediately  before  condemned  the  feeling  itself. 
In  fact,  so  little  are  we  to  make  of  mere  woi'ds,  apart  from  the  feeling 
which  they  express,  that  as  anger  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  borne 
by  our  Lord  towards  His  enemies,  though  mixed  with  "grief  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts  "  (Mark,  iii.  5),  and  as  the  apostle  teaches  us 
that  there  is  an  anger  which  is  not  sinful  (Ephesians,  iv.  26) ;  so  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  (ii.  20)  we  find  the  words,  "  O  vain  "  or  '  empty  '  man  ; 
and  our  Lord  Himself  applies  the  very  word  "  fools "  twice  in  one 
breath  to. the  blind  guides  of  the  people  (ch,  xxiii.  17,  19)  although,  in 
both  cases,  it  is  to  false  reasoiiers  rather  than  persons  that  such  words 
are  applied.  The  spirit,  then  of  the  whole  statement  may  be  thus 
given — 'For  ages  ye  hav^e  been  taught  that  the  sixth  commandment, 
for  example,  is  broken  only  by  the  murderer,  to  pass  sentence  upon 
whom  is  the  proper  business  of  the  recognised  tribunals  ;  but  I  say 
unto  you  that  it  is  broken  even  by  causeless  anger,  which  is  but  hatred 
in  the  bud,  as  hatred  is  incipient  murder  (i  John,  iii.  15) ;  and  if  by 
the  feelings,  much  more  by  those  tvords  in  which  all  ill  feeling,  from 
the  slightest  to  the  most  envenomed,  are  wont  to  be  cast  upon  a 
brother ;  and  just  as  there  are  gradations  in  human  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  in  the  sentences  which  they  pronounce  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  criminality,  so  will  the  judicial  treatment  of  all  the  breakers 
of  this  commandment  at  the  divine  tribunal  be  according  to  their  real 
criminality  before  the  heart-searching  Judge.'  O  what  holy  teaching 
is  this  !  23.  Therefore  —  to  apply  the  foregoing,  and  show  its  para- 
mount importance  —  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  —  of  just  complaint 
against  thee ;    24.  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go 
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thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.  The  meaning  evi- 
dently is — not,  'dismiss  from  tliine  own  breast  all  ill-feeling,'  but  'get 
thy  brother  to   dismiss  from  his  mind  all  grudge  against  thee.'     and 

then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.     '  The  picture,'  says  Tholuck,  '  is 

drawn  from  life.  It  transports  us  to  the  moment  when  the  Israelite, 
having  brought  his  sacrifice  to  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  awaited  the 
instant  when  the  priest  would  approach  to  receive  it  at  his  hands. 
He  waits  with  his  gift  at  the  rails  which  separate  the  place  where  he 
stands  from  the  court  of  the  priests,  into  which  his  offering  will  pres- 
ently be  taken,  there  to  be  slain  by  the  priest,  and  by  him  presented 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.'  It  is  at  this  solemn  moment,  Mdien  about 
to  cast  himself  upon  divine  mercy,  and  seek  in  his  offering  a  seal  of 
divine  forgiveness,  that  the  offerer  is  supposed,  all  at  once,  to  remem- 
ber that  some  brother  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him  through 
breach  of  this  commandment  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  indi- 
cated. What  then  ?  Is  he  to  say.  As  soon  as  I  have  offered  this  gift 
I  will  go  straight  to  my  brother,  and  make  it  up  with  him  ?  Nay  ;  but 
before  another  step  is  taken  —  even  before  the  offering  is  presented  — 
this  reconciliation  is  to  be  sought,  though  the  gift  have  to  be  left  unof- 
fered  before  the  altar.  The  converse  of  the  truth  here  taught  is  very 
strikingly  expressed  in  Mark,  xi,  25,  26.  "And  7uhen  ye  stand  praying- 
(in  the  very  act),  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  (of  just  complaint)  against 
any ;  that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your 
trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  forgive  you."  Hence  the  beautiful  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  to  see  that  all  differences  amongst  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Christ  were  made  up,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  before  going  to  the  Holy 
Communion  ;  and  the  Church  of  England  has  a  rubrical  direction  to 
this  effect  in  her  Communion  service.  Certainly,  if  this  be  the  highest 
act  of  worship  on  earth,  such  reconciliation — though  obligatory  on  all 
other  occasions  of  worship  —  must  be  peculiarly  so  then.  25.  Agree 
with  thine  adversary — thine  opponent  in  a  matter  cognizable  by  law, 

quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him — "to  the  magistrate," 

as  in  Luke,  xii.  58  ;  lest  at  anytime  —  here,  rather,  'lest  at  all,'  or 

simply  '  lest '  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge 

—  having  pronounced  thee  in  the  wrong,  deliver  thee  to  the  officer  — 

the  official  whose  business  it  is  to  see  the  sentence  carried  into  effect, 

and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  26.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou 
Shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing  —  a  fractional  Roman  coin,  to  which  our  "farthing"" 
answers  sufficiently  well.  That  our  Lord  meant  hei'e  merely  to  give  a 
piece  of  prudential  advice  to  his  hearers,  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  law  and  its  officials  by  settling  all  disputes  with  one  another  pri- 
vately, is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  though  there  are  critics  of 
a  school  low  enough  to  suggest  this.  The  concluding  words — "Verily 
I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out,"  &c. —  manifestly 
show  that  though  the  language  is  drawn  from  human  disputes  and 
legal  procedure.  He  is  dealing  with  a  higher  than  any  human  quarrel, 
a  higher  than  any  human  tribunal,  a  higher  than  any  human  and  tem- 
poral sentence.  In  this  view  of  the  words —  in  which  nearly  all  critics 
worthy  of  the  name  agree  —  the  spirit  of  them  maybe  thus  expressed: 
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.^'  In  expounding  the  sixth  commandment,  I  have  spoken  of  offences 
between  man  and  man  ;  reminding  you  that  the  offender  has  another 
party  to  deal  with  besides  him  whom  he  has  wronged  on  earth,  and 
assuring  you  that  all  worship  offered  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  by  one 
who  knows  that  a  brother  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him,, 
and  yet  takes  no  steps  to  remove  it,  is  vain  :  But  I  cannot  pass  from 
this  subject  without  reminding  you  of  One  whose  cause  of  complaint 
against  you  is  far  more  deadly  than  any  that  man  can  have  against 
man ;  and  since  with  that  Adversary  you  are  already  on  the  way  to 
judgment,  it  will  be  your  wisdom  to  make  up  the  quarrel  without  de- 
lay, lest  sentence  of  condemnation  be  pronounced  upon  you,  and  then 
will  execution  straightway  follow,  from  the  effects  of  which  you  shall 
never  escape  as  long  as  any  remnant  of  the  offence  remains  unexpi- 
ated.'  It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  principle  on  which  we  are  to 
"agree  "  with  this  "Adversary"  is  not  here  specified,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  retribution  that  is  to  light  upon  the  despisers  of  this 
warning  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  mere  use  of  the  word  "  prison  ;"" 
so,  the  remedilessness  of  the  punishment  is  not  in  so  many  words  ex- 
pressed, and  still  less  is  its  actual  cessation  taught.  The  language  on 
all  these  points  is  decidedly  general ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  unending  duration  of  future  punishment — elsewhere  so  clearly 
and  awfully  expressed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  as  in  v.  29  and  30,  and 
Mark,  ix.  43,  48  —  is  the  only  doctrine  with  which  His  language  here 
quite  naturally  and  fully  accords.     (Cf.  ch.  xviii.  30,  34.) 

The  same  subject  illustrated  from  the  Seventh   Commandment  (v.  27- 

32).    27.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.    The  words  "by,"  or  "  to 

them  of  old  time,"  in  this  verse;  are  insufficiently  supported,  and  prob- 
ably were  not  in  the  original  text.    Thou  shalt  not  Commit  adultery. 

Interpreting  this  seventh,  as  they  did  the  sixth  commandment,  the 
traditional  perverters  of  the  law  restricted  the  breach  of  it  to  acts  of 
criminal  intercourse  between,  or  with,  married  persons  exclusively. 
Our  Lord  now  dissipates  such  delusions.     28.   But  I  Say  unto  yOU^ 

That  whosoever  looiceth  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her— with  the 

intent  to  do  so,  as  the  same  expression  is  used  in  ch.  vi.  i  ;  or,  with  the 
full  consent  of  his  will,  to  feed  thereby  his  unholy  desires,  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  word  here  used — "adultery" — that  our  Lord  means  to 
restrict  the  breach  of  this  commandment  to  married  persons,  or  to: 
criminal  intercourse  with  such.  The  expressions,  "  whosoeve7^\ookeih,"' 
and  "  looketh  upon  a  woman,'^  seem  clearly  to  extend  the  range  of  this 
commandment  to  all  forms  of  impurity,  and  the  counsels  which  follow 
—  as  they  most  certainly  were  intended  for  all,  whether  married  or 
unmarried  —  seem  to  confirm  this.  As  in  dealing  with  the  sixth  com- 
mandment our  Lord  first  expounds  it,  and  then  in  the  four  following 
verses,  applies  His  exposition  ;  so  here,  He  first  expounds  the  seventh 
commandment,  and  then  in  the  four  following  verses  applies  His  expo- 
sition. 29.  And  if  thy  right  eye  — the  readier  and  the  dearer  of  the 
two,  oflTend  thee — be  a  '  trap-spring,  or,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
be  'an  occasion  of  stumbling'  to  thee,  piuck  it  OUt,  and  cast  it  from 
thee — implying  a  certain  indignant  promptitude,  heedless  of  what- 
ever cost  to  feeling  the  act  may  involve,     of  course  it  is  not  the  eye  sim-- 
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ply  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  —  as  if  execution  were  to  be  done  upon 
the  bodily  organ  —  though  there  have  been  fanatical  ascetics  who  have 
both  advocated  and  practised  this,  showing  a  very  low  apprehension 
of  spiritual  things  —  but  the  offending  eye,  or  the  eye  considered  as  the 
occasion  of  sin  ;  and  consequently,  only  the  sinful  exercise  of  the  or- 
gan which  is  meant.  For  as  one  might  put  out  his  eyes  without  in  the 
least  quenching  the  lust  to  which  they  administered,  so,  "  if  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,"  and,  when  directed 
by  a  holy  mind,  becomes  an  "  instrument  of  righteousness  unto  God." 
At  the  same  time,  just  as  by  cutting  off  a  hand,  or  plucking  out  an  eye, 
iki&  power  oi  acting  and  of  seeing  would  be  destroyed,  our  Lord  cer- 
tainly means  that  we  are  to  strike  at  the  root  of  such  unholy  disposi- 
tions, as  well  as  to  cut  off  the  occasions  which  tend  to  stimulate  them. 

for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.  He  who  de- 
spises the  warning  to  "  cast  from  him,"  with  indignant  promptitude  an 
offending  member,  will  find  his  whole  body  "cast,"  with  a  retributive 
promptitude  of  indignation,  "into  hell."'  Sharp  language  this,  from 
the  lips  of  Love  incarnate  !  30.  And  if  thy  right  hand —  the  organ 
of  action,  to  which  the  eye  excites,  offend  thee,  CUt  it  Off,  and  Cast  it 
from  thee  :  for  it  is  profitable,  &c.  See  v.  29  The  repetition,  in 
identical  terms,  of  such  stern  truths  and  awful  lessons  seems  character- 
istic of  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching.  Cf.  Mark  ix.  43-48.  31.  It 
hath  been  said.  This  shortened  form  was  perhaps  intentional,  to 
mark  a  transition  from  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  to  a  civil 
enactment  on  the  subject  of  Divorce,  quoted  from  Deuteronomy  xxiv. 
I.  The  law  of  Divorce  —  according  to  its  strictness  or  laxity  —  has  so 
intimate  a  bearing  upon  purity  in  the  married  life,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  pass  from  the  seventh  commandment  to  the 
loose  views  on  that  subject  then  current.     Whosoever  shall  put  away 

his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  —  a  legal  check 

upon  reckless  and  tyrannical  separation.  The  one  legitimate  ground 
of  divorce  allowed  by  the  enactment  just  quoted  was  "  some  unclean- 
ness  " —  in  other  words,  conjugal  infidelity.  But  while  one  school  of 
interpreters  (that  of  Shammai)  explained  this  quite  correctly,  as  pro- 
hibiting divorce  in  every  case  save  that  of  adultery,  another  school 
(that  of  Hillel)  stretched  the  expression  so  far  as  to  include  everything 
in  the  wife  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  the  husband  —  a  view  of  the 
law  too  well  fitted  to  administer  to  caprice  and  depraved  inclination 
not  to  find  extensive  favour.  And,  indeed,  to  this  day  the  Jews  allow 
•divorces  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.     It  was  too  meet  this  that  our 

Lord  uttered  what  follows:  32.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 

Causeth  her  to  commit  adultery  —  i.e.,  drives  her  into  it,  in  case  she 

marries  again  ;  and  whosoever  shal!  marry  her  that  is  divorced  — 

for  anything  short  of  conjugal  infidelity,  COmmitteth  adultery  —  for 
if  the  commandment  is  broken  by  the  one  party,  it  must  be  by  the 
other  also.  But  see  ch.  xix.  4-9.  Whether  the  innocent  party,  after  a 
just  divorce,  may  lawfully  marry  again,  is  not  treated  of  here.  The 
Church  of  Rome  says.  No  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Churches 
allow  it. 
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Same  subject  illustrated  from  the    Third  Commandment  {v.  33-37). 

33.  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 

time,  Thou  Shalt  not  forswear  thyself  These  are  not  the  precise 
words  of  Exodus,  xx.  7  ;  but  they  express  all  that  it  was  currently  un- 
derstood to  condemn,  viz.,  false  swearing  (Leviticus,  xix.  12,  &c,),    This 

is  plain  from  what  follows.    But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all. 

That  this  was  meant  to  condemn  swearing  of  every  kind  and  on  every 
occasion  —  as  the  Society  of  Friends  and  some  other  ultra-moralists 
allege  —  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought.  For  even  Jehovah  is 
said  once  and  again  to  have  sworn  by  Himself;  and  our  Lord  cer- 
tainly answered  upon  oath  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the  high  priest ; 
and  the  apostle  several  times,  and  in  the  most  solemn  language,  takes 
God  to  witness  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  the  truth  ;  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  our  Lord  should  here  have  quoted  the  precept  about  not  for- 
swearing ourselves  but  performing  to  the  Lord  our  oaths,  only  to  give 
a  precept  of  His  own  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it.  Evidently,  it  is 
'swearing  in  common  intercourse  and  on  frivolous  occasions'  that  is 
here  meant.  Frivolous  oaths  were  indeed  severely  condemned  in  the 
teaching  of  the  times.  But  so  narrow  was  the  circle  of  them  that  a 
man  might  swear,  says  Lightfoot,  a  hundred  thousand  times  and  yet 
not  be  guilty  of  vain  swearing.  Hardly  anything  was  regarded  as  an 
oath  if  only  the  name  of  God  were  not  in  it  ;  just  as  among  ourselves, 
as  Trench  well  remarks,  a  certain  lingering  reverence  for  the  name 
of  God  leads  to  cutting  off  portions  of  His  name,  or  uttering  sounds 
nearly  resembling  it,  or  subsntuting  the  name  of  some  heathen  deity, 
in  profane  exclamations  or  asseverations.  Against  all  this  our  Lord 
now  speaks  decisively  ;  teaching  His  audience  that  every  oath  carries 
an  appeal  to  God,  whether  named  or  not.     neither  by  heaven  ;  for  It 

is  God's  throne;  35.  Nor  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  his  footstool 
(quoting  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  i) ;  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of 
the  great  King  (quoting  Psalm  xlviii.  2).  36.  Neither  shalt  thou 
swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 

black.  In  the  other  oaths  specified,  God's  name  was  profaned  quite 
as  really  as  if  His  name  had  been  uttered,  because  it  was  instantly 
suggested  by  the  meantion  of  His  "throne,"  His  "footstool,"  His 
"  city."  But  in  swearing  by  our  own  head  and  the  like,  the  objection^ 
lies  in  their  being 'beyond  our  control,'  and  therefore  profanely  as- 
sumed to  have  a  stability  which  they  have  not.  37.  But  let  yOUr  com- 
munication — '  your  word,'  in  ordinary  intercourse,  be,  Yea,  yea  ;  Nay, 
nay : — '  Let  a  simple  Yes  and  No  suffice,  in  affirming  the  truth  or  the 
untruth  of  anything.'     (See  James,  v.  12,  and  2  Corinthians,  i.  .17,  18.) 

for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil  —  not  'of  the 

Evil  One  ;'  though  an  equally  correct  rendering  of  the  words,  and  one 
which  some  expositors  prefer.  It  is  true  that  all  evil  in  our  world  is 
originally  of  the  devil,  that  it  forms  a  kingdom  at  the  head  of  which 
he  sits,  and  that,  in  every  manifestation  of  it  he  has  an  active  part. 
But  any  reference  to  this  here  seems  unnatural,  and  the  allusion  to  this 
passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  12)  seems  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  sense  of  it —  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea  ;  and  your  nay,  nay  ;  lest  ye 
fall  into  condemnation."  The  untruthfulness  of  our  corrupt  nature 
shows  itself  not  only  in  the  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  strict  truth,, 
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but  in  the  disposition  to  suspect  others  of  doing  the  same  ;  and  as 
this  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  aggravated,  by  the  habit  of  continn- 
ing  what  we  say  by  an  oath,  we  thus  run  the  risk  of  having  all  rever- 
ence for  God's  holy  name,  and  even  for  strict  truth,  destroyed  in  oui 
hearts,  and  so  "  fall  into  condemnation."  The  practice  of  going  be- 
yond Yes  and  No,  in  affirmations  and  denials  —  as  if  our  word  for  it 
were  not  enough,  and  we  expected  others  to  question  it  —  springs  from 
that  vicious  root  of  untruthfulness  which  is  only  aggravated  by  the 
-veiy  effort  to  clear  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  it.  And  just  as  swear- 
ing to  the  truth  of  what  we  say  begets  the  disposition  it  is  designed  to 
remove,  so  the  love  and  reign  of  truth  in  the  breasts  of  Christ's 
•disciples  reveals  itself  so  plainly  even  to  those  who  themselves  cannot 
be  trusted,  that  their  simple  Yes  and  No  come  soon  to  be  more  relied 
on  than  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  others.  Thus  does  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  tree  cast  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  human  corruption,  heal  and  sweeten  them. 

Same  Subject — Retaliation  {zk  38-42).      We  have  here  the  converse 
of   the  preceding  lessons.     They  were   negative :    these  are  positive. 

38  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  (Exodus,  xxi.  23-25  ;  Le- 
viticus, xxiv.  ig,  20 ;  Deuteronomy,  xix.  21).    An  eye  for  an  eye,  and 

a  tooth  for  a  tooth  —  i.e.,  whatever  penalty  was  regarded  as  a  proper 
equivalent  for  these.  This  law  of  retribution  —  designed  to  take  ven- 
geance out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  commit  it  to  the  mag- 
istrate —  was  abused  in  the  opposite  way  to  the  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue.  While  they  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  civil  enactments, 
this  judicial  regulation  was  held  to  be  a  warrant  for  taking  redress 
into  their  own  hands,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself  (Proverbs,  xx.  22  ;  xxiv.   29.)     39.    But   I  Say  UntO  yOU, 

That  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 

cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Our  Lord's  own  meek,  yet  dig- 
nified bearing,  when  smitten  rudely  on  the  cheek  (John,  xviii.  22,  23), 
and  not  literally  presenting  the  other,  is  the  best  comment  on  these 
words.  It  is  the  preparedness,  after  one  indignity,  not  to  invite  but 
to  submit  meekly  to  another,  without  retaliation,  which  this  strong 

language  is  meant  to  convey.    40.  And  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 

the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat — the  inner  garment:    in  pledge 

for  a  debt  (Exodus,  xxii,  26,  27) —  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also —  the 
outer  and  more  costly  garment.  This  overcoat  was  not  allowed  to  be 
retained  over  night  as  a  pledge  from  the  poor,  because  they  used  it  for 

a  bed-covering.    41.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 

^0  with  him  twain  —  an  allusion,  probably,  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  some  eastern  nations,  who,  when  Government  dispatches 
had  to  be  forwarded,  obliged  the  people  not  only  to  furnish  horses  and 
carriages,  but  to  give  personal  attendance,  often  at  great  inconvenience, 
Avhen  required.  But  the  thing  here  demanded  is  a  readiness  to  submit 
to  unreasonable  demands  of  whatever  kind,  rather  than  raise  quarrels, 
with  all  the  evils  resulting  from  them.  What  folloM's  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
tension of  this  precept.  42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee.  The 
sense  of  tinreasonable  asking  is  here  implied  (cf.  Luke,  vi.  30).     and 

from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Though 
the  word  signifies  classically  '  to  have  money  lent  to  one  on  security/ 
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or  'with  interest,* yet  as  this  was  not  the  orignal  sense  of  the  word» 
and  as  usury  was  forbidden  among  the  Jews  (Exodus,  xxii.  25,  &c.),  it 
is  doubtless  simple  borrowing  which  our  Lord  here  means,  as  indeed 
the  whole  strain  of  the  exhortation  implies.  This  shows  that  such 
counsels  as '*  Owe  no  man  anything  "  (Romans,  xiii.  8)  are  not  to  be 
taken  absolutely ;  else  the  Scripture  commendations  of  the  righteous 
for  "lending"  to  his  necessitous  brother  (Psalm  xxxvii.  26;  cxii.  5; 
Luke,  vi.  37)  would  have  no  application,  turn  not  thoU  away  — 
a  graphic  expression  of  unfeeling  refusal  to  relieve  a  brother  in  ex- 
tremity. 

Same  Subject — Love  to  Enemies  {v.  43-48).      43.  Ye  have  hearcf 

that  it  hath  been  said  (Leviticus,  xix.  18)  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour.   To  this  the  corrupt  teachers  added,  and  hate  thine  enemy  — 

as  if  the  one  were  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  other,  instead  of 
being  a  detestable  gloss,  as  Bengel  indignantly  calls  it.  Lightfoot 
quotes  some  of  the  cursed  maxims  inculcated  by  those  cursed  tradi- 
tionists  regarding  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Gentiles.  No  wonder 
that  the  Romans  charged  the  Jews  with  hatred  of  the  human  race. 

44.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies.    The  word  here  used 

denotes  m.oral  love,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  word,  which  t.yi- 
•DXQ?,?>Q'S,  pef  sonal  affection.  Usually,  the  former  denotes  *  complacency 
in  the  character'  of  the  person  loved  ;  but  here  it  denotes  the  benig- 
nant, compassionate  outgoing  desire  for  another's  good,     bless  them 

that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you.  The  best  commen- 
tary on  these  matchless  counsels  is  the  bright  example  of  Him  who 
gave  them.  (See  l  Peter,  ii.  21-24;  and  cf.  Romans,  xii.  20,  21  ;  I 
Corinthians,  iv.  12  ;  I  Peter,  iii.  9.)  But  though  such  precepts  were 
never  before  expressed — perhaps  not  even  conceived  —  with  such 
breadth,  precision,  and  sharpness  as  here,  our  Lord  is  here  only  the 
incomparable  Interpreter  of  a  law  in  force  from  the  beginning :  and 
this  is  the  only  satisfactory  view  of  the  entire  strain  of  this  Discourse. 

45    That  ye  may  be  the  children — 'that  ye  may  be  sons' — of 

your  Father  which  is  In  heaven.  The  meaning  is,  '  that  ye  may  show 
yourselves  to  be  such  by  resembling  Him  *  (cf  v.  9  and  Ephesians,  v. 
i).  for  he  maketh  his  sun  —  *  your  Father's  sun.'  Well  might  Ben- 
gel  exclaim,  '  Magnificent  appellation  !' — to  rise  On  the  evil  and  On 

the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust — rather, 

[without  the  article]  '  on  evil  and  good,  and  on  just  and  unjust.'  When 
we  find  God's  own  procedure  held  up  for  imitation  in  the  law,  and 
much  more  in  the  prophets  (Leviticus,  xix,  2  ;  xx.  26  ;  and  cf.  i  Peter,  i. 
15, 16),  we  may  see  that  the  principle  of  this  surprising  verse  was  nothing 
new  ;  but  the  form  of  it  certainly  is  that  of  One  who  spake  as  never  man 

spake.  46.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?  The  publicans,  as  col- 
lectors of  taxes  due  the  Roman  government,  were  even  on  this  account 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  who  sat  uneasy  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  dis- 
liked whatever  brought  this  unpleasantly  before  them.  But  the  extor- 
tion practised  by  this  class  made  them  hateful  to  the  community,  who 
in  their  current  speech  ranked  them  with  "harlots."  Nor  does  our 
Lorcf  scruple  to  speak  of  them  as  others  did,  which  we  may  be  sure  He 
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never  would  if  it  had  been  calumnious.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  '  In 
loving  those  who  love  you,  there  is  no  evidence  of  superior  principle  , 
the  worst  of  men  will  do  this :  even  a  publican  will  go  that  length.' 

47.  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only  —  of  the  same  nation  and 
religion  with  yourselves  —  what  do  ye  more  [than  others]  ? — '  what  do 
ye  uncommon'  or  'extraordinary?'  i.e.,  wherein  do  ye  excel?  dO  not 
even  the  publicans  so  ?  The  true  rendering  here  appears  to  be,  '  Do 
not  even  the  heathens  the  same?'  Cf.  ch.  xviii.  17,  where  the  excom- 
municated person  is  said  to  be  "  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

48.  Be  ye  therefore  —  rather,  'Ye  shall  therefore  be,'  or  'Ye  are 
therefore  to  be,'  as  My  disciples  and  in  My  kingdom — perfect,  or  '  com- 
plete.' '  Manifestly,  our  Lord  here  speaks,  not  of  degrees  of  excellence, 
but  of  the  kind  of  excellence  which  was  to  distingush  His  disciples 
and  characterize   His  kingdom.     When   therefore   He  adds,  even   as 

your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  He  refers  to  that  full- 
orbed  glorious  completeness  which  is  in  the  great  Divine  Model, 
*'  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  continued.  Ver.  1-18.  Further  Il- 
lustration OF  THE  Righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  —  its  Un- 
OSTENTAllOUSNESS.     General  Caution  against  Ostejttatioji  in  Religious 

Duties  {v.  I.)    I.  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms.    But  the  true 

reading  seems  clearly  to  be  '  your  righteousness.'  The  external  au- 
thority for  both  readings  is  pretty  nearly  equal ;  but  internal  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  '  righteousness.'  The  subject  of  the  second 
verse  being  '  almsgiving,' that  word — so  like  the  other  in  Greek  — 
might  easily  be  substituted  for  it  by  the  copyist  ;  whereas  the  opposite 
would  not  be  so  likely.  But  it  is  still  more  in  favour  of  "  righteous- 
ness," that  if  we  so  i^ead  the  first  verse,  it  then  becomes  a  general 
heading  for  this  whole  Section  of  the  Discourse,  inculcating  unosten- 
tatiousness  in  all  deeds  of  righteousness — Almsgiving,  Prayer,  and 
Fasting  being,  in  that  case,  but  selected  examples  of  this  righteous- 
ness ;  whereas,  if  we  read  "  Do  not  your  alms,"  &c.,  this  first  verse 
will  have  no  reference  but  to  that  one  point.  By  "righteousness,"  in 
this  case,  we  are  to  understand  that  same  righteousness  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  whose  leading  features — in  opposition  to  traditional 
perversions  of  it — it  is  the  great  object  of  this  Discourse  to  open  up  ; 
that  righteousness  of  which  the  Lord  says,  "  Except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  intojthe  kingdom  of  heaven"  (ch.  v.  20).  To  "  do  " 
this  righteousness,  was  an  old  and  well  understood  expression.  Thus, 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times"  (Psalm,  cvi.  3). 
It  refers  to  the  actings  of  righteousness  in  the  life — the  outgoings  of 
the  gracious  nature — of  which  our  Lord  afterwards  said  to  His  disci- 
ples, "  Herein  is  my  Fathet  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit :  so 
shall  ye  be  my  disciples"  (John,  xv.  8).  before  men,  tO  be  seen  of 
them — '  with  the  view'  or  '  intention  of  being  beheld  of  them.'       See 
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the  same  expression  in  ch.  v,  28.  True,  He  had  required  them  to  let 
their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their  good  M^orks, 
and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (ch.  v.  16).  But  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  not  making  a  display  of  our  righteousness  for 
self-glorification.  In  fact,  the  doing  of  the  former  necessarily  im- 
plies our  not  doing  the  latrer.  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Fatherwhich  is  in  heaven.  When  all  duty  is  done  to  God — as  pri- 
marily enjoining  and  finally  judging  of  it — He  will  take  care  that  it 
be  duly  recognized  ;  but  when  done  purely  for  ostentation,  God  can- 
not own  it,  nor  is  His  judgment  of  it  even  thought  of — God  accepts 
only  what  is  done  to  Himself.  So  much  for  the  general  principle. 
Now  follow  three  illustrations  of  it. 

Almsgiving  {v,  2-4).    2.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms, 

do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee.  The  expression  is  to  be  taken 
figuratively  for  blazoning  it.  Hence  our  expression  to  '  trumpet.'  as 
the  hypocrites  do.  This  word — of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
Scripture,  signifying  primarily  '  one  who  acts  a  part' — denotes  one  who 
either  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not  (as  here),  or  dissembles  what  he 

really  is  (as  in  Luke,  xii.  i,  2).  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets 

— the  places  of  religious  and  of  secular  resort — that  they  may  haV6 

glory  of  men.    Verily  i  say  unto  you.    In  such  august  expressions, 

it  is  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge  Himself  that  we  hear  speaking  to  us. 
They  have  their  reward.  All  they  wanted  was  human  applause, 
and  they  have  it — and  with  it,  all  they  will  ever  get.      3.  But  when 

thou  doeth  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 

doeth.  '  So  far  from  making  a  display  of  it,  dwell  not  on  it  even 
in  thine  own  thoughts,  lest  it  minister  to  spiritual  pride.'     4.  That 

thine  alms  may  be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  [Himself]  shall  reward  thee  openly.    The  word  "  Himself ' 

appears  to  be  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  text,  which  the  sense  no 
doubt  suggested.  See  i  Timothy,  v.  25  ;  Romans,  ii.  16  ;  i  Corinthi- 
ans, iv.  5. 

Prayer{v.  5,  6).     5.  And  whcn  thoU  prayest,  thou  Shalt— or,  ac- 
cording to  the  preferable  reading,  'when  ye  pray  ye  shall'  notbe  aS 

the  hypocrites  are ;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  (see  v.  2),  that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men.    Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have,  &c.    The 

standing  posture  in  prayer  was  the  ancient  practice,  alike  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  is  well  known  to  the  learned. 
But  of  course  this  conspicuous  posture  opened  the  way  for  the  osten- 
tatious. 6.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet — a 
'  place  of  retirement' — and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  the 
Father,  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret 

shall  reward  thee  openly.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  simple  publicity  of 
prayer  which  is  here  condemned.  It  may  be  offered  in  any  circum- 
stances, however  open,  if  not  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  ostentation, 
but  dictated  by  the  great  ends  of  prayer  itself.  It  is  the  retiring 
character  of  true  prayer  which  is  here  taught. 

Supplementary  Directions  and Model-Prayeriv.  7-15).     7.   But  when 

ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions.  *  Babble  not'  would  be  a  better 
rendering,  both  for  the  form  of  the  word — which  in  both  languages  is 
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intended  to  imitate  the  sound — and  for  the  sense,  which  expresses  not 
so  much  the  repetition  of  the  same  words  as  a  senseless  multipHcation 
of  them  ;  as  appears  from   what  follows.       as  the   heathen   do  ;  for 

they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.    This 

method  of  heathen  devotion  is  still  observed  by  Hindu  and  Mohamme- 
dan devotees.  With  the  Jews,  says  Lightfoot,  it  was  a  maxim,  that 
*  Every  one  who  multiplies  prayer  is  heard.'  In  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  only  is  it  carried  to  a  shameless  extent,  but,  as  Tholuck  justly 
observes,  the  very  Prayer  which  our  Lord  gave  as  an  antidote  to  vain 
repetitions  is  the  most  abused  to  this  superstitious  end  ;  the  number  of 
times  it  is  repeated  counting  for  so  much  more  merit.  Is  not  this 
just  that  characteristic  feature  of  heathen  devotion  which  our  Lord 
here  condemns  ?  But  praying  much,  and  using  at  times  the  same 
words,  is  fiot  here  condemned,  and  has  the  example  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  its  favour.  8.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  ;  for  your 
Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him — 

and  so  needs  not  to  be  informed  of  our  wants,  any  m.ore  than  to  be 
roused  to  attend  to  them  by  our  incessant  speaking.  What  a  view  of 
God  is  here  given,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ! 
But  let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  not  o.^  the  general  Father  of  Man- 
kind that  our  Lord  says,  "  Your  Father"  knoweth  what  ye  need  before 
you  ask  it ;  for  it  is  not  men,  as  such,  that  He  is  addressing  in  this 
Discourse,  but  His  own  disciples — the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourners,  the 
meek,  hungry  and  thirsty  souls,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
peacemakers,  who  allow  themselves  to  have  all  manner  of  evil  said 
against  them  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake — in  short,  the  new-born 
children  of  God,  who,  making  their  Father's  interests  their  own,  are 
liere  assured  that  their  Father,  in  return,  makes  their  interests  His, 
and  needs  neither  to  be  told  nor  to  be  reminded  of  their  wants.  Yet 
He  will  have  His  children  pray  to  Him,  and  links  all  His  promised 
supplies  to  their  petitions  for  them  ;  thus  encouraging  tis  to  draw  near 
and  keep  near  to  Him,  to  talk  and  walk  with  Him,  to  open  our  every 
case  to  Him,  and  assure  ourselves  that  thus  asking  we  shall  receive — 
thus  seeking  we  shall  find — thus  knocking  it  shall  be  opened  to  us. 

9.  After  this  manner— more  simply,  'Thus,'  therefore   pray  ye. 

The  "ye"  is  emphatic  here,  in  contrast  with  the  heathen  prayers.  That 
this  matchless  prayer  was  given  not  only  as  a  model,  but  as  a  forj7iy 
might  be  concluded  from  its  very  nature.  Did  it  consist  only  of  hints 
or  directions  for  prayer,  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  directory  ;  but  see- 
ing it  is  an  actual  prayer — designed,  indeed,  to  show  how  much  real 
prayer  could  be  compressed  into  the  fewest  words,  but  still,  as  a  prayer, 
only  the  more  incomparable  for  that — it  is  strange  that  there  should  be 
a  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  pray  that  very  prayer.  Surely  the  words 
with  which  it  is  introduced,  in  the  second  utterance  and  varied  form 
of  it  which  we  have  in  Luke,  xi.  2,  ought  to  set  this  at  rest :  "  When 
ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father."  Nevertheless,  since  the  second  form  of  it 
varies  considerably  ffom  the  first,  and  since  no  example  of  its  actual 
use,  or  express  quotation  of  its  phraseology,  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  to  guard  against  a  superstitious  use  of  it. 
How  early  this  began  to  appear  in  the  Church-services,  and  to  what  an 
extent  it  was  afterwards  carried,  is  known  to  everyone  versed  in  Church 
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History.  Nor  has  the  spirit  which  bred  this  abuse  quite  departed  from 
some  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  though  the  opposite  and 
equally  condemnable  extreme  is  to  be  found  in  other  branches  of  it. 

Model-Frayer  {v.  ()-i2,).  According  to  the  Latin  fathers,  and  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  seven  in  num- 
ber ;  according  to  the  Greek  fathers,  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
"Westminster  divines,  they  are  only  six ;  the  two  last  being  regarded — • 
we  think,  less  correctly — as  one.  The  first  three  petitions  have  to  do 
exclusive  with  God  ;  "  Thy  name  be  hallowed" — "  Thy  kingdom 
come" — '*  Thy  will  be  done."  And  they  occur  in  a  descending  scale — 
from  Himself  down  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  in  His  kingdom  ; 
and  from  His  kingdom  to  the  entire  subjection  of  its  subjects,  or  the 
complete  doing  of  His  will.  The  remaining  four  petitions  have  to 
do  with  OURSELVES  :  "  Give  us  our  bread" — "  Forgive  us  our  debts"— 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation" — "  Deliver  us  from  evil."  But  these 
latter  petitions  occur  in  an  ascending  scale — from  the  bodily  wants  of 
every  day  up  to  our  final  deliverance  from  all  evil. 

Invocation :  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.      In  the  former 

clause  we  express  His  nearness  to  us  ;  in  the  latter.  His  distance  from 
us.  (See  Ecclesiastes,  V.  2  ;  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  i.)  '  Holy,  loving  familiarity 
suggests  the  one  ;  awful  reverence  the  other.  In  calling  Him  "Father" 
we  express  a  relationship  we  have  all  known  and  felt  surrounding  us 
even  from  our  infancy  ;  but  in  calling  Him  our  Father  "who  art  in 
heaven,"  we  contrast  Him  with  the  fathers  we  all  have  here  below, 
and  so  raise  our  souls  to  that  "  heaven"  where  he  dwells,  and  that 
Majesty  and  Glory  which  are  there  as  in  their  proper  home.  These 
first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — this  Invocation  with  which  it  opens 
— what  a  brightness  and  warmth  does  it  throw  over  the  whole  prayer, 
and  into  what  a  serene  region  does  it  introduce  the  praying  believer, 
the  child  of  God,  as  he  thus  approaches  Him  !  It  is  true  that  the  pater- 
nal relationship  of  God  to  His  people  is  by  no  means  strange  to  the 
Old  Testament.  (See  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  6  ;  Psalm,  ciii.  13  ;  Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  16  ;  Jeremiah,  iii.  4,  19  ;  Malachi,  i.  6  ;  ii.  10.)  But  these  are 
only  glimpses — the  "  back  parts"  (Exodus.,  xxxiii.  23),  if  we  may  so 
say,  in  comparison  with  the  "  open  face  "  of  our  Father  revealed  in 
Jesus.  (See  2  Corinthians,  iii.  18.)  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  view  which  our  Lord  gives,  throughout  this  His  very  first  length- 
ened discourse  of  "  our  Father  in  heaven,"  beggars  all  that  was 
ever  taught,  even  in  God's  own  Word,  or  conceived  before  by  His 
saints,  on  this  subject. 

First  Petition  :  Hallowed  be — i.e.,  '  beheld  in  reverence' — regarded 
and  i?eated3i9>  holy,  thy  name.  God's  name  means  '  Himself  as  re- 
vealed and  manifested.'  Everywhere  in  Scripture  God  defines  and 
marks  off  the  faith  and  love  and  reverence  and  obedience  He  will 
have  from  men  by  the  disclosures  which  He  makes  to  them  of  what 
He  is ;  both  to  shut  out  false  conceptions  of  Him,  and  to  make  all 
their  devotion  take  the  shape  and  hue  of  His  own  teaching.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this. 

Second  Petition  :  10.  Thy  Icingdom  come.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  that  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom  which  the  God  of  grace  is  setting 
up  in  this  fallen  world,  whose  subjects  consist  of  as  many  as  have  been 
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brought  into  hearty  subjection  to  His  gracious  sc^-ptre,  and  of  which 
His  Son  Jesus  is  the  glorious  Head.  In  the  inward  reaUty  of  it,  this 
kingdom  existed  ever  since  there  were  men  who  "  walked  with  God" 
(Genesis,  v.  24),  and  "waited  for  His  salvation"  (Genesis,  xlix,  18); 
who  were  "continually  with  Him,  holden  by  His  right  hand"  (Psalm,. 
Ixxiii,  23),  and  who,  even  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  feared 
no  evil,  when  He  was  with  them  (Psalm,  xxiii.  4),  When  Messiah 
Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a  visible  kingdom  "  at  hand"  His  death 
laid  the  deep  foundations  of  it — His  ascension  on  high,  "  leading  cap- 
tivity captive  and  receiving  gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them,"  and  the  Pentecostal  eftusion 
of  the  Spirit,  by  which  those  gifts  for  men  descended  upon  the  rebel- 
lious, and  the  Lord  God  was  beheld,  in  the  persons  of  thousands  up- 
on thousands,  "  dwelling"  among  men — was  a  glorious  "  coming"  of 
this  kingdom.  But  it  is  still  to  come,  and  this  petition,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come,"  must  not  cease  to  ascend  so  long  as  one  subject  of  it  re- 
mains to  be  brought  in.  But  does  not  this  prayer  stretch  further  for- 
ward— to  "  the  glory  to  be  revealed,"  or  that  stage  of  the  kingdom 
called  "  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ?"  (2  Peter,  i.  ii.)  Not  directly,  perhaps,  since  the  petition 
that  follows  this — "Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven" — 
would  then  bring  us  back  to  this  present  state  of  imperfection.  Still, 
the  mind  refuses  to  be  so  bounded  by  stages  and  degrees,  and  in  the 
act  of  praying  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  it  irresistibly  stretches  the 
wings  of  its  faith,  and  longing,  and  joyous  expectation  out  to  the  final 
and  glorious  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Third  Petition :   Thy  wlll  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven 

— or,  as  the  same  words  are  rendered  in  Luke,  '  as  in  heaven,  so  upon 
earth' — as  cheerfully,  as  consiajitly,  as  perfectly.  But  some  will  ask. 
Will  this  ever  be?  We  answer.  If  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth" 
are  to  be  just  our  present  material  system  purified  by  fire  and  transfig- 
ured, of  course  it  will.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  the  aspiration 
which  we  are  taught  in  this  beautiful  petition  to  breath  forth  has  no 
direct  reference  to  any  such  organic  fulfilment,  and  is  only  the  sponta- 
neous and  resistless  longing  of  the  renewed  soul — put  into  words — to 
see  the  whole  inhabited  earth  in  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  asks  not  if  ever  it  shall  be — or  if  ever  it  can  be — in  order  to  pray 
this  prayer.  It  must  have  its  holy  yearnings  breathed  forth,  and  this 
is  just  the  bold  yet  simple  expression  of  them.  Nor  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  prayers  which  come  very  near  to  this  (Psalm,  vii.  9  ; 
Ixvii.  ;  Ixxii.  ig  ;  &c.). 

Fotirth  Petition :   it.  Give  US  this  day  our  daily  bread.    The 

compound  word  here  rendered  "  daily"  occurs  nowhere  else,  either  in 
classical  or  sacred  Greek,  and  so  must  be  interpreted  by  the  analogy 
of  its  component  parts.  Put  on  this  critics  are  divided.  To  those 
whoM^ould  understand  it  to  mean,  "  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  to- 
morrow"— as  if  the  sense  thus  slid  into  that  of  Luke,  "  Give  us  day  by 
day"  (as  Bengel,  Meyer,  &c.) — it  may  be  answered  that  the  sense 
thus  brought  out  is  scarcely  intelligible,  if  not  something  less  ;  that 
the  expression  "  bread  of  to-morrow"  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  bread 
"  from  day  to  day,"  and  that,  so  understood,  it  would  seem  to  contra- 
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diet  V.  34.  The  great  majority  of  the  best  critics  [taking  the  word  to 
be  compounded  of  ousia,  '  substance^  or  '  being']  understand  by  it  the 
"staff  of  life^  'the  bread  of  subsistence /  and  so  the  sense  will  be, 
"Give  us  this  day  the  bread  which  this  day's  necessities  require,'  In 
this  case,  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  version  (after  the  Vulgate^ 
Luther,  and  some  of  the  best  modern  .critics) — "  our  daily  bread" — 
is,  in  sense,  accurate  enough.  (See  Proverbs,  xxx.  8.)  Among  com- 
mentators, there  was  early  shown  an  inclination  to  understand  this  as 
a  prayer  for  the  heavenly  bread,  or  spiritual  nourishment  ;  and  in  this 
they  have  been  followed  by  many  superior  expositors,  even  down  to 
our  own  times.  But  as  this  is  quite  unnatural,  so  it  deprives  the  Chris- 
tian of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his  privileges — to  cast  his  bodily  wants, 
in  this  short  prayer,  by  one  simple  petition,  upon  his  heavenly  Father. 
No  doubt  the  spiritual  mind  will,  from  "  the  meat  that  perisheth,"  nat- 
urally rise  in  thought  to  "  that  meat  that  endureth  to  everlasting  life." 
But  let  it  be  enough  that  the  petition  about  bodily  wants  irresistibly 
suggests  a  higher  petition  ;  and  let  us  not  rob  ourselves — out  of  a  mor- 
bid spirituality — of  our  one  petition  in  this  prayer  for  that  bodily 
provision  which  the  immediate  sequel  of  this  discourse  shows  that  our 
hea;venly  Father  has  so  much  at  heart.  In  limiting  our  petitions, 
however,  to  provision  for  the  day,  what  a  spirit  of  childlike  depen- 
dence does  the  Lord  both  demand  and  begat ! 

Fifth  Petition  :  12.  And  forgive  US  GUr  debts.  A  vitally  impor- 
tant view  of  sin  this — as  an  offense  against  God  demanding  reparation 
to  His  dishonoured  claims  upon  our  absolute  subjection.  As  the 
debtor  in  the  creditor's  hand,  so  is  the  sinner  in  the  hands  of  God. 
This  idea  of  sin  had  indeed  come  up  before  in  this  Discourse — in  the 
warning  to  agree  with  our  adversary  quickly,  in  case  of  sentence  be- 
ing passed  upon  us,  adjudging  us  to  payment  of  the  last  farthing,  and 
to  imprisonment  till  then  (ch.  v.  25,  26).  And  it  comes  up  once  and 
again  in  our  Lord's  subsequent  teaching — as  in  the  parable  of  the 
Creditor  and  his  two  debtors  (Luke,  vii.  41,  &c.),  and  in  the  parable  of 
the  Unmerciful  debtor  (ch.  xviii.  23,  &c.).  But  by  embodying  it  in  this 
brief  Model  of  acceptable  prayer,  and  as  the  first  of  three  petitions 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  sin,  our  Lord  teaches  us,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  conceivable,  to  regard  this  view  of  sin  as  the  primary 
and  fundamental  one.  Answering  to  this  is  the  "  forgiveness"  which 
it  directs  us  to  seek — not  the  removal  from  our  own  hearts  of  the  stain 
of  sin,  nor  yet  the  removal  of  our  just  dread  of  God's  anger,  or  of 
unworthy  suspicions  of  His  love,  which  is  all  that  some  tell  us  we  have 
to  care  about — but  the  removal  from  God's  own  mind  of  His  displeas- 
ure against  us  on  account  of  sin,  or,  to  retain  the  figure,  the  wiping  or 
crossing  out  from  His  "  book  of  remembrance"  of  all  entries  against 
us  on  this  account,  as  we  fOPgive  our  debtors — the  same  view  of  sin 
as  before  ;  only  now  transferred  to  the  region  of  offences  given  and 
received  between  man  and  man.  After  what  has  been  said  on  ch.  v.  7, 
it  will  not  be  thought  that  our  Lord  here  teaches  that  our  exercise  of  for- 
giveness towards  our  offending  fellow-men  absolutely  precedes  and  is 
the  proper  ground  of  God's  forgiveness  of  us.  His  whole  teaching, 
indeed — as  of  all  Scripture — is  the  reverse  of  this.  But  as  no  one  can 
reasonably  imagine  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  forgiveness  who 
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is  deliberately  and  habitually  unforgiving  towards  his  fellow-men,  so  it 
it  is  a  beautiful  provision  to  make  our  right  to  ask  and  expect  daily 
forgivness  of  our  daily  shortcomings,  and  our  final  absolution  and 
acquittal  at  the  great  day  of  admission  into  the  kingdom,  dependent 
upon  our  consciousness  of  a  forgiving  disposition  towards  our  fellows, 
and  our  preparedness  to  protest  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that  we 
do  actually  forgive  them.  (See  Mark,  xi.  25,  26.)  God  sees  His  own 
image  reflected  in  His  forgiving  children  ;  but  to  ask  God  for  what 
we  ourselves  refuse  to  men,  is  to  insult  Him.  So  much  stress  does  our 
Lord  put  upon  this,  that  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  Prayer,  it 
is  the  one  point  in  it  which  He  comes  back  upon  {v.  14,  15),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solemnly  assuring  us  that  the  Divine  procedure  in  this  mattet 
of  forgiveness  will  be  exactly  what  our  own  is. 

Sixth  Petition  :  13.  And  lead  US  not  into  temptation.    He  who 

honestly  seeks,  and  has  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  for  past  sin,  will 
strive  to  avoid  committing  it  for  the  future.  But  conscious  that  "  when 
we  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  us,"  we  are  taught  to  offer  this 
sixth  petition,  which  comes  naturally  close  upon  the  preceding,  and 
flows,  indeed,  instinctively  from  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  earnest  Chris- 
tians. There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  form  of  the  petition,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  God  does  bring  His  people — as  He  did  Abraham,  and  Christ 
Himself — into  circumstances  both  fitted  and  designed  to  try  them,  or 
test  the  strength  of  their  faith.  Some  meet  this  by  regarding  the  peti' 
tion  as  simply  an  humble  expression  of  self-distrust  and  instinctive 
shrinking  from  danger  ;  but  this  seems  too  weak.  Others  take  it  as  a 
prayer  against  yielding  to  temptation,  and  so  equivalent  to  a  prayer  for 
*  support  and  deliverance  when  we  are  tempted  ;'  but  this  seems  to  go 
beyond  the  precise  thing  intended.  We  incline  to  take  it  as  a  prayer 
against  being  drawn,  or  sucked,  of  our  own  will,  into  temptation,  to 
which  the  word  here  used  seems  to  lend  some  countenance — '  Intro- 
duce us  not.*  This  view,  while  it  does  not  put  into  our  mouths  a  prayer 
against  being  tempted — which  is  more  than  the  Divine  procedure  would 
seem  to  warrant — does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  change  the  sense  of  the 
petition  into  one  for  support  under  temptation,  which  the  words  will 
hardly  bear ;  but  it  gives  us  a  subject  for  prayer,  in  regard  to  tempta- 
tion, most  definite,  and  of  all  others  most  needful.  It  was  precisely 
this  which  Peter  needed  to  ask,  but  did  not  ask,  M'hen — of  his  own 
accord,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties — he  pressed  for  entrance  into  the 
palace-hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  where,  once  sucked  into  the  scene 
and  atmosphere  of  temptation,  he  fell  so  foully.  And  if  so,  does  it 
not  seem  pretty  clear  that  this  was  exactly  what  our  Lord  meant  His 
disciples  to  pray  against  when  He  said  in  the  garden — "  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation?"  (ch.  xxvi.  41.) 

Seventh  Petition  :  But  deliver  US  from  evil.  We  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  regarding  this  as  but  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  petition. 
With  far  better  ground  might  the  second  and  third  petitions  be  re- 
garded as  one.  The  "but"  connecting  the  two  petitions  is  an  insuffi- 
cient reason  for  regarding  them  as  one,  though  enough  to  show  that 
the  one  thought  naturally  follows  close  upon  the  other.  As  the  expres- 
sion "  from  evil"  may  be  equally  well  rendered  'from  the  evil  one,'  a 
number  of  superior  critics  think  the  devil  is  intended,  especially  from 
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its  following  close  upon  the  subject  of  "  temptation."  But  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  these  brief  petitions,  and  the  place  which  this 
one  occupies,  as  that  on  which  all  our  desires  die  away,  seems  to  us 
against  so  contracted  a  view  of  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  apostle,  in  some  of  the  last  sentences  which  he  penned 
before  he  was  brought  forth  to  suffer  for  his  Lord,  alludes  to  this  very 
petition  in  the  language  of  calm  assurance — "And  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  from  every  evil  work  (cf.  the  Greek  of  the  two  passages), 
and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom"  (2  Timotliy,  iv.  18.) 
This  final  petition,  then,  is  only  rightly  grasped  when  regarded  as  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  all  evil  of  whatever  kind — not  only  from 
sin,  but  from  all  its  consequences — fully  and  finally.  Fitly,  then,  are 
our  prayers  ended  with  this.     For  what  can  we  desire  which  this  does 

not  carry  with  it?    For thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 

the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. — If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  ex- 
ternal evidence,  this  doxology,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  considered  part 
of  the  original  text.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  ;  it  is 
wanting  in  the  Old  Latin  version  and  in  the  Vulgate ;  the  former 
mounting  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  the  latter 
being  a  revision  of  it  in  the  fourth  century  by  Jerome,  a  most  rever- 
ential and  conservative  as  well  as  able  and  impartial  critic.  As  might 
be  expected  from  this,  it  is  passed  by  in  silence  by  the  earliest  Latin 
fathers ;  but  even  the  Greek  commentators,  when  expounding  this 
Prayer,  pass  by  the  doxology.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  a 
majority  of  MSS.,  though  not  the  oldest  ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  Syriac 
versions,  even  the  Peshito — dating  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
century — although  this  version  wants  the  "  Amen,"  which  the  doxol- 
ogy, if  genuine,  could  hardly  have  wanted  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Sahidic 
or  Thebaic  version  made  for  the  Christians  of  Upper  Egypt,  possibly 
as  early  as  the  Old  Latin  ;  and  it  is  found  in  perhaps  most  of  the 
later  versions.  On  a  review  of  the  evidence,  the  strong  probability, 
we  think,  is  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  original  text.  14.  For  if  ye  for- 
give men,  &c. ;  15.  But  if  ye  forgive  not,  &c.    See  v.  12. 

Fasting  {v.  16-18.)  Having  concluded  His  supplementary  direc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Prayer  with  this  divine  Pattern,  our  Lord  now 
returns  to  the  subject  of  Unostentatiousness  in  our  deeds  of  righteous- 
ness, in  order  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  it,  in  the  matter  of  Fast- 
ing. 16.  Moreover,  when  ye  fast — referring,  probably,  to  private 
and  voluntary  fasting,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  each  individual 
for  himself ;    though  in  spirit  it  would  apply  to  any  fast,     be  not,  aS 

the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance;    for  they  disfigure  their 

faces — {lit.,  ' make  unseen  ;'  very  well  rendered  "disfigure."  They 
went  about  with  a  slovenly  appearance,  and  ashes  sprinkled  on  their 

head.    That  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.    It  was  not  the 

deed,  but  reputation  for  the  deed  which  they  sought ;  and  with  this 
view  those  hypocrites  multiplied  their  fasts.  And  are  the  exhausting 
fasts  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  Romanizing  Protestants,  free 

from  this  taint?  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward. 
17-  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy 

face — as  the  Jews  did,  except  when  mourning  (Daniel,  x.  3) ;  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  '  Appear  as  usual' — appear  so  as  to  attract  no  notice. 
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i8.  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father 
which  is  In  secret :   and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 

reward  thee  [openly].  The  "openly"  seems  evidently  a  later 
addition  to  the  text  of  this  verse  from  v.  4,  7,  though  of  course  the  idea 
is  implied. 

19-34.     Concluding  Illustrations  of  the  Righteousness  of 
THE  Kingdom  —  Heavenly-Mindedness  and  Filial  Confidence. 

19.  Lay  not  up  for  ourselves — or  hoard  not— treasures  upon  earth, 

where  moth — a  '  clothes-moth.'  Eastern  treasures,  consisting  partly 
in  costly  dresses  stored  up  (Job,  xxvii.  16),  were  liable  to  be  consumed 
by  moths  (Job,  xiii.  28  ;  Isaiah,  1.  9  ;  li.  8).  In  James,  v.  2,  there  is  an 
evident  reference  to  our  Lord's  words  here,  and  rUSt — any 'eating 
into' or  '  consuming  ;'  here,  probably,  '  wear-and-tear,'  doth  corrupt 
— 'cause  to  disappear.'  By  this  reference  to  moth  and  rust  our  Lord 
would  teach  how  perishable  are  such  earthly  treasures.  and  Where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.      Treasures  these,  \\o-\v precarious  ! 

20.  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven — The  language 

in  Luke  (xii.  33)  is  very  bold — "  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms  ;  pro- 
vide yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that 

faileth  not, '  &c.  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.     Treasures  these, 

imperishable  and  unassailable  !  (Cf.  Colossians,  iii.  2.)  2i.   FOJ*  where 

your  treasure  is — that  which  ye  value  most,  there  will  your  heart  be 

also.  ['  Thy  treasure — thy  heart'  is  probably  the  true  reading  here  ; 
'  your,'  in  Luke,  xii.  34,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  come  in  here.] 
Obvious  though  this  maxim  be,  by  what  multitudes  who  profess  to 
how  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  it  practically  disregarded  !  '  What  a 
man  loves,'  says  Luther,  quoted  by  Tholuck,  '  that  is  his  God.  For 
he  carries  it  in  his  heart,  he  goes  about  with  it  night  and  day,  he 
5>leeps  and  wakes  with  it ;  be  it  what  it  may — wealth  or  pelf,  pleasure 
or  renown.'  But  because  "laying  up"  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  nay,  in 
some  cases  enjoined  (2  Corinthians,  xii.  14),  and  honest  industry  and 
sagacious  enterprises  are  usually  rewarded  with  prosperity,  many  flat- 
ter themselves  that  all  is  right  between  them  and  God  while  their 
closest  attention,  anxiety,  zeal,  and  time  are  exhausted  upon  these  earthly 
pursuits.  To  put  this  right,  our  Lord  adds  what  follows,  in  which 
there  is   profound  practical    wisdom.     22.  The    light — rather,    '  The 

lamp'— of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  sin- 
gle— '  simple,'  '  clear.'  As  applied  to  the  outward  eye,  this  means 
general  soundness  ;  particularly,  not  looking  two  ways.  Here,  as  also 
in  classical  Greek,  it  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  the  simplicity  of  the 
mind's  eye,  singleness  of  purpose,  looking  right  at  its  object,  as  op- 
posed to  having  two  ends  in  view.  (See  Proverbs,  iv.  25-27.)  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light — '  iUuminated.'  As  with  the  bodily 
vision,  the  man  who  looks  with  a  good,  sound  eye  walks  in  light,  see- 
ing every  object  clear  ;  so  a  simple  and  persistent  purpose  to  serve  and 
please  God  in  everything  will  make  the  whole  character  consistent  and 
bright.     23.   But  if  thine  eye  be  evil— 'distempered,'  or,  as  we  should 

say.  If  we  have  got  a  bad  eye.  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  dark- 
ness— '  darkened.'  As  a  vitiated  eye,  or  an  eye  that  looks  not  straight 
and  full  at  its  object,  sees  nothing  as  it  is,  so  a  mind  and  heart  divided 
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between  heaven  and  earth  is  all  dark.     If  therefore  the  light  that  IS 

in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !    As  the  conscience 

is  the  regulative  faculty,  and  a  man's  inward  purpose,  scope,  aim  in 
hfe,  determines  his  character — if  these  be  not  simple  and  heavenward, 
but  distorted  and  double,  what  must  all  the  other  faculties  and  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  be  which  take  their  direction  and  character  from, 
these,  and  what  must  the  whole  man  and  the  whole  life  be,  but  a  mass 
of  darkness?  In  Luke  (xi.  36)  the  converse  of  this  statement  very 
strikingly  expresses  what  pure,  beautiful,  broad  perceptions  the  clar^ 
ity  of  the  intuard  eye  imparts  :  *'  If  thy  whole  body  therefore  be  full  of 
light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the 
bright  shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  the  light."  But  now  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this.  24.  No  man  can  serve.  The  word  means  to 
'  belong  wholly  and  be  entirely  under  command  to.'       two  masters  ; 

for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will 
hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.    Even  if  the  two  masters  be 

of  one  character  and  have  but  one  object,  the  servant  must  take  laisj 
from  one  or  other ;  though  he  may  do  what  is  agreeable  to  both,  he 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  servant  to  more  than  one.  Much 
less  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  their  interests  are  quite  different,  and 
even  conflicting.  In  this  case,  if  our  affections  be  in  the  service  of 
the  one — if  we  "  love  the  one" — we  must  of  necessity  "  hate  the  other  ;" 
if  we  determine  resolutely  to  "  hold  to  the  one,"  we  must  at  the  same 
time  disregard,  and,  if  he  insist  on  his  claims  upon  us,  even  "  despise 

the  other."    Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  The  word  "  mamon" 

— better  written  with  one  in — is  a  foreign  one,  whose  precise  deriva- 
tion cannot  certainly  be  determined,  though  the  most  probable  one 
gives  it  the  sense  of  '  what  one  trusts  in.'  Here,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  is  used  for  riches,  considered  as  an  idol-master,  or  god  of  the 
heart.  The  service  of  this  god  and  the  true  God  together  is  here, 
with  a  kind  of  indignant  curtness,  pronounced  impossible.  But  since 
the  teaching  of  the  preceding  verses  might  seem  to  endanger  our  fall- 
ing short  of  what  is  requisite  for  the  present  life,  and  so  being  left  des- 
titute, our  Lord  now  comes  to  speak  now  to  that  point.  25.  Therefore  I 
say  unto  you,  take  no  thought — '  Be  not  solicitous.'  The  English 
word  "  thought,"  when  our  version  was  made,  expressed  this  idea  of 
'  solicitude,'  '  anxious  concern' — as  may  be  seen  in  any  old  English 
classic  ;  and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  i  Samuel,  ix.  5,  &c.  But 
this  sense  of  the  word  has  now  nearly  gone  out,  and  so  the  mere  English 
reader  is  apt  to  be  perplexed.  Thought  or  forethought,  for  temporal 
things — in  the  sense  of  reflection,  consideration — is  required  alike  by 
Scripture  and  common  sense.  It  is  that  anxious  solicitude,  that  cark- 
ing  care,  which  springs  from  unbelieving  doubts  and  misgivings,  which 
alone  is  here  condemned.      (See   Philippians,  iv.  6.)       for  yOUr  life, 

what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 

what  ye  shall  put  on.  In  Luke  (xii.  29)  our  Lord  adds,  '  neither  be 
ye  unsettled' — not  "  of  doubtful  mind,"  as  in  our  version.  When 
*'  careful  (or  '  full  of  care')  about  nothing,"  but  committing  all  in  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  unto  God,  the  apostle  assures  us 
that  "  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Philippians,  iv.  6,  7) ;  i.e.,  shall  guard 
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both  our  feelings  and  our  thoughts  from  undue  agitation,  and  keep  them 
in  a  holy  calm.  But  when  we  commit  our  whole  temporal  condition  to 
the  wit  of  our  own  minds,  we  get  into  that  "  unsettled  "  state  against 
which  our  Lord  exhorts   His  disciples.     Is  not  the    life  more  than 

meat— or  'food,'  and  the  body  than  raiment?    If  God,  then,  give 

and  keep  up  the  greater — the  life,  the  body — will  He  withhold  the 
less,  food  to  sustain  life  and  raiment  to  clothe  the  body  ?  26.  Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air — in  v.  28,  'observe  well,'  and  in  Luke,  xii,  24, 
"  consider" — so  as  to  learn  wisdom  from  them,     for  they   SOW  not, 

neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.    Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?— nobler 

in  yourselves  and  dearer  to  God.  The  argument  here  is  from  the 
greater  to  the  less  ;  but  how  rich  in  detail !  The  brute  creation — void 
of  reason — are  incapable  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  storing :  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  suffers  them  not  helplessly  to  perish,  but  sustains 
them  without  any  of  those  processes :  Will  He  see,  then.  His  own 
children  using  all  the  means  which  reason  dictates  for  procuring  the 
things  needful  for  the  body — looking  up  to   Himself  at  every  step — 

and  yet  leave  them  to  starve?    27.  Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought 

('  anxious  solicitude),  can  add  One  cubit  unto  his  stature  ?  "  Stat- 
ure" can  hardly  be  the  thing  intended  here  ;  first,  because  the  subject 
is  the  prolongation  of  life,  by  the  supply  of  its  necessaries  of  food  and 
clothing  ;  and  next,  because  no  one  would  dream  of  adding  a  cubit — 
or  a  foot  and  a  half — to  his  stature,  while  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  Luke  (xii.  25,  26),  the  thing  intended  is  represented  as  "that  thing 
which  is  hasty  But  if  we  take  the  word  in  its  primary  sense  oi^  age* 
(for  'stature' is  but  a  secondary  sense)  the  idea  will  be  this,  'Which 
of  you,  however  anxiously  you  vex  yourselves  about  it,  can  add  so  much 
as  a  step  to  the  length  of  your  life's  journey  ? '  To  compare  the  length 
of  life  to  measures  of  this  nature  is  not  foreign  to  the  language  of 
Scripture  (cf  Psalm,  xxxix.  5  ;  2  Timothy,  iv,  7,  &c.).  So  understood, 
the  meaning  is  clear  and    the  connection  natural.     In   this  the  best 

Clitics  now  agree.  28,  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
Consider  (observe  well)  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 

they  toil   not — as  men,  planting  and  preparing  the  flax,     neither  dO 

they  spin— as  women :  29.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  What  in- 
comparable teaching ! — best  left  in  its  own  transparent  clearness  and 
rich  simplicity.  30.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass — the 
"  herbage  "—of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 

the  oven — wild  flowers  cut  with  the  grass,  withering  by  the  heat,  and 

used  for  fuel.    (See  James,  i.  11.)     shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 

you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?  The  argument  here  is  something  fresh. 
■  Gorgeous  as  is  the  array  of  the  flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  surpass- 
ing all  artificial  human  grandeur,  it  is  but  for  a  brief  moment ;  you 
are  ravished  with  it  to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  is  gone ;  your  own 
hands  have  seized  and  cast  it  into  the  oven.  Shall,  then,  God's  chil- 
dren, so  dear  to  Him,  and  instinct  with  a  life  that  cannot  die,  be  left 
naked  ?  He  does  not  say.  Shall  they  not  be  more  beaiiteously  arrayed  ? 
hut.  Shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  them?  that  being  all  He  will 
have  them  regard  as  secured  to  them  (cf.  Hebrews,  xiii.  5).       T*'-e 
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expression,  '  Little-faithed  ones,'  which  our  Lord  applies  once  and 
again  to  His  disciples  (ch.  viii.  26  ;  xiv,  31  :  xvi.  8),  can  h.ardly  be  re- 
garded as  rebuking  any  actual  manifestations  of  unbelief  at  that  early 
period,  and  before  such  an  audience.  It  is  His  way  of  gently  chid- 
ing the  spirit  of  unbelief,  so  natural  even  to  the  best,  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  world  of  sense,  and  of  kindling  a  generous  desire  to 

shake  it  off.  31.  Therefore  take  no  thought  ('solicitude'),  saying, 
What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  32.  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gen- 
tiles seek) — rather,  'pursue.'  Knowing  nothing  definitely  beyond 
the  present  life  to  kindle  their  aspirations  and  engage  their  supreme 
altention,the  heathen  naturally  pursue  present  objects  as  their  chief, 
their  only  good.       To  what  an  elevation  above  these  does  Jesus  here  lift 

His  disciples !    for  vour  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 

need  of  all  these  tnings.  How  precious  this  word?  Food  and 
raiment  are  pronounced  needfulio  God's  children  ;  and  He  who  could 
say,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him"  (ch.  xi.  27,  says  with  an  authority  which  none 
but  Himself  could  claim,  "  Your  heavenly  Father  knotveth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things."       Will  not  that  suffice  you,  O  ye  needy 

ones  of  the  household  of  faith  ?  33.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 

unto  you.  This  is  the  great  summing  up.  Strictly  speaking,  it  has 
to  do  only  with  the  subject  of  the  present  Section — the  right  state  of 
the  heart  with  reference  to  heavenly  and  ^rthly  things  :  but  being 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  brief  general  directory,  it  is  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  grasp  as  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  this  Discourse, 
And,  as  if  to  make  this  the  more  evident,  the  tMO  key-notes  of  this 
great  Sermon  seem  purposely  struck  in  it — "the  kingdom"  and  "the 
righteousness"  of  the  kingdom — as  the  grand  objects,  in  the  supreme 
pursuit  of  which  all  things  needful  for  the  present  life  will  be  added 
to  us.  The  precise  se-nse  of  every  word  in  this  golden  verse  should  be 
carefully  weighed.  "  TJie  kingdom  of  God"  is  the  primary  subject  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — that  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  is 
erecting  in  this  fallen  world,  within  which  are  all  the  spiritually  recov- 
ered and  inwardly  subject  portion  of  the  family  of  Adam,  under  Mes- 
siah as  its  divine  Head  and  King.  "  The  righteousness  thereof ''  is  the 
character  of  all  such,  so  amply  described  and  variously  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing  portions  of  this  Discourse.  The  ^'seeking"  of  these  is 
the  making  them  the  object  of  supreme  choice  and  pursuit  ;  and  the 
seeking  of  them  "yfr^-/"  is  the  seeking  of  them  before  and  above  all 
else.  The  '^ all  these  things'  which  shall  in  that  case  be  added  to  us 
are  just  the  "  all  these  things"  which  the  last  words  of  the  preceding 
verse  assured  us  "  our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need 
of;"  i.e.,  all  we  require  for  the  present  life.  And  when  our  Lord  says 
they  shall  be  " added"  it  is  implied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
seekers  of  the  kingdom  and  its  righteousness  shall  have  these  as  their 
proper  and  primary  portion  ;  the  rest  being  their  gracious  reward  for 
not  seeking  them.  (See  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  this  in  2 
Chronicles,  i.  11,  12.)  What  follows  is  but  a  reduction  of  this  great 
general  direction  into  a  practical  and  ready  form  for  daily  use.     34. 
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Take  therefore  no  thought  C  anxious  care')  for  the  morrow ;  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself  (or,  according 

to  other  authorities,  'for  itself )— shall  have  its  own  cause  of  anxiety. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.     An  admirable  practical 

maxim,  and  better  rendered  in  our  version  than  in  almost  any  other, 
not  excepting  the  preceding  English  ones.  Every  day  brings  its  own 
cares  ;  and  to  anticipate  is  only  to  double  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  concluded. 

Yer.  1-12.  Miscellaneous  Supplementary  Counsels.  That 
these  verses  are  entirely  supplementary  is  the  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral view  of  them.  All  attempts  to  make  out  any  evident  connection 
with  the  immediately  preceding  context  are,  in  our  judgment,  forced. 
But,  though  supplementary,  these  counsels  are  far  from  being  of  subor- 
dinate importance.  On  the  contrary,  they  involve  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  vital  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  In  the  vivid  form  in 
which  they  are  here  presented,  perhaps  they  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced with  the  same  effect  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads  ;  but 
they  spring  out  of  the  same  great  principle,  and  are  but  other  forms, 
and  manifestations  of  the  same  evangelical  "  righteousness." 

Censorious  Judgment  {v.  1-5).  i.  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

To  "judge"  here  does  not  exactly  mean  to  pronounce  condemnatory 
judgment,  nor  does  it  refer  to  simple  judgment  at  all,  whether  favour- 
able or  the  reverse.  The  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  thing  here 
condemned  is  that  disposition  to  look  unfavourably  on  the  character 
and  actions  of  others,  which  leads  invariably  to  the  pronouncing  of 
rash,  unjust,  and  unlovely  judgments  upon  them.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
judgments  so  pronounced  which  are  here  spoken  of ;  but  what  our 
Lord  aims  at  is  the  spirit  out  of  which  they  spring.  Provided  we 
eschew  this  unlovely  spirit,  we  are  not  only  warranted  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  a  brother's  character  and  actions,  but,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
necessary  discrimination,  are  often  constrained  to  do  so  for  our  own 
guidance.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of  love  involved  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  censorious  disposition  which  alone  is  here  condemned.  And 
the  argument  against  it — "that  ye  be  not  judged" — confirms  this: 
'  that  your  own  character  and  actions  be  not  pronounced  upon  with  the 
like  severity  ;'    z.^.,  at  the  great  day.     2.   For  with  what  judgment  ye 

judge,  ye  shall  be  judged ;   and  with  what  measure  ye  mete — 

whatever  standard  of  judgment  ye  apply  to  others,  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again.  This  proverbial  maxim  is  used  by  our  Lord  in 
other  connections — as  in  Mark,  iv.  24,  and  with  a  slightly  different 
application  in  Luke,  vi.  38 — as  a  great  principle  in  the  divine  administra- 
tion. Untender  judgment  of  others  will  be  judicially  returned  upon 
ourselves,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesu.s. 
Christ.  But,  as  in  many  other  cases  under  the  divine  administration,  such 
harsh  judgment  gets  self-punished  even  here.     For  people  shrink  from. 
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contact  with  those  who  systematically  deal  out  harsh  judgment  upon 
others — naturally  concluding  that  they  themselves  may  be  the  next 
victims — and  feel  impelled  in  self-defence,  when  exposed  to  it,  to  roll 
back  upon  the  assailant  his  own  censures,  3.  And  why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote — '  splinter  ;'  here  very  well  rendered  "  mote,"  denot- 
ing any  small  fault,  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  the  beam  that  Is  in  thine  own  eye  ? — denoting  the  much  greater 

fault  which  we  overlook  in  ourselves.       4.    Or  hoW  wilt  thou  say  to 

thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye  ;  and,  be- 
hold, a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye?  5.  Thou  hypocrite — '  Hypocrite !' 
Urst  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ;  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.      Our 

Lord  uses  a  most  hyperbolical,  but  not  unfamiliar  figure,  to  express 
the  monstroas  inconsistency  of  this  conduct.  The  "  hypocrisy"  which, 
not  without  indignation.  He  chargeth  it  with,  consists  in  the  pretence 
of  a  zealous  and  compassionate  charity,  which  cannot  possibly  be  real 
in  one  who  suffers  worse  faults  to  lie  uncorrected  in  himself.  He  only 
is  fit  to  be  a  reprover  of  others  who  jealously  and  severely  judges 
himself.  Such  persons  will  not  only  be  slow  to  undertake  the  office  of 
censor  on  their  neighbours,  but,  when  constrained  in  faithfulness  to 
deal  with  them,  will  make  it  evident  that  they  do  it  with  reluctance  and 
not  satisfaction,  \v\\h  moderation  and  not  exaggeration,  with  love  and 
not  harshness. 

Prostitution  of  Holy  Things  {v.  6).  The  opposite  extreme  to  that 
of  censoriousness  ir,  here  condemned — want  of  discrimination  of  char- 
acter.    6,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs— savage  or 

snarling  haters  of  truth  and  righteousness,  neither  Cast  ye  yOUT 
pearls  before  swine — the  impure  or  coarse,  who  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  priceless  jewels  of  Christianity.  In  the  East  dogs  are 
wilder  and  more  gre|^arious,  and  feeding  on  carrion  and  garbage,  are 
coarser  and  fiercer  than  the  same  animals  in  the  West.  Dogs  and 
swine,  besides  being  ceremonially  unclean,  were  peculiarly  repulsive 
to  the  Jews,  and  indeed  to  the  ancients  generally,     lest  they  trample 

them  under  their  feet — as  swine  do — and  turn  again  and  rend  you 

— as  dogs  do.  Religion  is  brought  into  contempt,  and  its  professors 
insulted,  when  it  is  forced  upon  those  who  cannot  value  it  and  will  not 
liave  it.  But  while  the  indiscriminately  zealous  have  need  of  this  cau- 
tion, let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  too  readily  setting  our  neighbours 
down  as  dogs  and  swine,  and  excusing  ourselves  from  endeavouring 
to  do  them  good  on  this  poor  plea. 

Prayer  (v.  7-11).  Enough,  one  might  think,  had  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  ch.  vi.  5-15,  But  the  difficulty  of  the  foregoing  duties  seems 
to  have  recalled  the  subject,  and  this  gives  it  quite  a  new  turn,  '  How 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  carry  out  such  precepts  as  these,  of  tender, 
holy,  yet  discriminating  love?'  might  the  humble  disciple  enquire. 
'  Go  to  God  with  it,'  is  our  Lord's  reply  ;  but  he  expresses  this  with  a 
fullness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  urging  now  not  only  con- 
fidence, but  importunity  in  prayer.  7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;   knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 

you.  Though  there  seems  evidently  a  climax  here,  expressive  of  more 
and  more  importunity,  yet  each  of  these  terms  used  presents  what  we 
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desire  of  God  in  a  different  light.  We  ask  for  what  we  wish  ;  vftseek 
for  what  we  miss  ;  we  knock  for  that  from  which  we  feel  ourselves  shitt 
out.  Answering  to  this  threefold  representation  is  the  triple  assurance 
of  success  to  our  believing  efforts.  '  But  ah  ! '  might  some  humble  dis- 
ciple say,  '  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  /  have  any  interest  witli 
God.'  To  meet  this,  our  Lord  repeats  the  triple  assurance  He  had 
just  given,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  silence  every  such  complaint.     8. 

For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketti  findeth  ; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  Of  course,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  asks  aright — i.e.,  in  faith — and  with  an  honest  purpose 
to  make  use  of  what  he  receives.  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering  (unde- 
cided whether  to  be  altogether  on  the  Lord's  side).  For  he  that  wav- 
ereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed.  For 
let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord''  (James^ 
i,  5-7).  Hence,  "ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that 
ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts"  (James,  iv.  3).     9.     Or  what  mail 

is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread— 'a  loaf,'  will  he  give 

him  a  stone  ? — round  and  smooth  like  such  a  loaf  or  cake  as  was 
much  in  use,  but  only  to  mock  him.  10.  Or  if  he  ask  afish,  will  he 
give    him   a  serpent? — like  it,  indeed,  but  only  to  sting  him.     ii.  If 

ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 

things  to  them  that  ask  him!  Bad  as  our  fallen  nature  is,  \.he  father 
in  us  is  not  extinguished.  What  a  heart,  then,  must  the  Father  of  all 
fathers  have  towards  His  pleading  children  !  In  the  corresponding^ 
passage  in  Luke  (see  xi.  13),  instead  of  "good  things,"  our  Lord  asks, 
whether  He  will  not  much  more  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him.  At  this  early  stage  of  His  Ministry,  and  before  such  an  audience. 
He  seems  to  avoid  such  sharp  doctrinal  teachings  as  was  more  accordant 
with  His  plan  at  the  riper  stage  indicated  in  Luke,  and  in  addressing; 
His  own  disciples  exclusively. 

Golden  Rule  {i>.  12).       12.    Therefore — to  say  all  in  one  word — all 

things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 

even  so — the  same  thing  and  in  the  same  way,  to  them  :  for  this  iS 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  '  This  is  the  substance  of  all  relative  duty  ; 
all  Scripture  in  a  nutshell.'  Incomparable  summary  !  How  well 
called  "the  royal  law  !"  (James,  ii.  8  ;  cf.  Romans,  xiii.  6.)  It  is  true 
that  similar  niaxims  are  found  floating  in  the  writings  of  the  cultivated 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  naturally  enough  in  the  Rabbinical  writings. 
But  so  expressed  as  it  is  here — in  immediate  connection  with,  and  as. 
the  sum  of  such  duties  as  had  been  just  enjoined,  and  such  principles 
as  had  been  before  taught — it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  And  the 
best  commentary  upon  this  fact  is,  that  never  till  our  Lord  came  down 
thus  to  teach  did  men  effectually  and  widely  exemplify  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. The  precise  sense  of  the  maxim  is  best  referred  to  common 
sense.  It  is  not,  of  course,  what — in  our  wayward,  capricious,  grasp- 
ing moods — ^we  should  wish  that  men  would  do  to  us,  that  we  are  to 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  do  to  them ;  but  only  what  —  in  the 
exercise   of  an  impartial  judgment,    and   putting  ourselves   in   their 
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place  —  we  consider  it  reasonable  that  they  should  do  to  us,  that  we 
are  to  do  to  them. 

13-29.  Conclusion  and  Effect  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
AVe  have  here  the  application  of  the  whole  preceding  Discourse.  Con- 
clusion of  the  Sermon  on  the  iMount{v.  13-27).  "  The  righteousness  of 
ihe  kingdom,"  so  amply  described,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail, 
'would  be  seen  to  involve  self-sacriJicedX  every  step.  Multitudes  would 
never  face  this.  But  it  must  be  faced,  else  the  consequences  will  be 
fatal.  This  would  divide  all  within  the  sound  of  these  truths  into  two 
classes:  the  many,  who  will  follow  the  path  of  ease  and  self-indulgence 
— end  where  it  might  ;  and  the  few,  who,  bent  on  eternal  safety  above 
•everything  else,  take  the  way  that  leads  to  it — at  whatever  cost.  This 
gives  occasion  to  the  two  opening  verses  of  this  application.  13. 
Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate — as  if  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  at  all.  This  expresses  the  difficulty  of  the  first  right  step  in  reli- 
gion, involving,  as  it  does,  a  triumph  over  all  our  natural  inclina- 
tions. Hence  the  still  stronger  expression  in  Luke  (xiii,  24),  "  Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."     for  wide  istlie  gate — easily  entered — 

and  broad  is  the  way— easily  trodden — that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and — thus  lured— many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  14.  Because 
strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life 

—in  other  words,  the  whole  course  is  as  difficult  as  the  first  step  , 
and  (so  it  comes  to  pass  that)  few  there  be  that  find  it.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  broad  way  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  trodden  and 
the  abundance  of  company  to  be  found  in  it.  It  is  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  and  a  favourable  tide.  The  natural  inclinations  are  not  crossed, 
and  fears  of  the  issue,  if  not  easily  hushed,  are  on  the  long  run  effec- 
tually subdued.  The  one  disadvantage  of  this  course  is  its  end — it 
*'  leadeth  to  destruction."  The  great  Teacher  says  it,  and  says  it  as 
"  One  having  authority."  To  the  supposed  injustice  or  harshness  of 
this  He  never  once  adverts.  He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  such  a 
course  righteously,  naturally,  necessarily  so  ends.  But  whether  men 
see  this  or  no,  here  He  lays  down  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  leaves 
it  with  us.  As  to  the  other  way,  the  disadvantage  of  it  lies  in  its  nar- 
rowness and  solitude.  Its  very  first  step  involves  a  revolution  in  our 
whole  purposes  and  plans  for  life,  and  a  surrender  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  natural  inclination,  while  all  that  follows  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
first  great  act  of  self-sacrifice.  No  wonder,  then,  that  few  find  and 
few  are  found  in  it.  But  it  has  one  advantage — it  "  leadeth  unto  life." 
Some  critics  take  "the  gate"  here,  not  for  the  first,  but  the  last  step  in 
religion  ;  since  gates  seldom  open  into  roads,  but  roads  usually  termi- 
nate in  a  gate,  leading  straight  to  a  mansion.  But  as  this  would  make 
our  Lord's  words  to  have  a  veiy  inverted  and  unnatural  form  as  they 
.stand,  it  is  better,  with  the  majority  of  critics,  to  view  them  as  we  have 
done.  But  since  such  teaching  would  be  as  unpopular  as  the  way 
itself,  our  Lord  next  forewarns  His  hearers  that  preachers  of  smooth 
things — the  true  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  false  prophets  of  old 
— would  be  rife  enough  in  the  new  kingdom.  15.  Beware — '  But  be- 
ware '  of  false  prophets — i.e.,  of  teachers  coming  as  authorized 
expounders  of  the  mind  of  God  and  guides  to  heaven.      (Acts,  xx.  29, 

30  *  2  Peter,  ii.  i,  2 )    which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing — with 
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a  bland,  gentle,  plausible  exterior ;  persuading  you  that  the  gate  is 
not  strait  nor  the  way  narrow,  and  that  to  teach  so  is  illiberal  and  big- 
oted— precisely  what  the  old  prophets  did  (Ezekiel,  xiii.  i-io,  22).     but 

inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves — bent  on  devouring  the  flock 

for  their  own  ends  (2  Corinthians,  xi.  2,  3,  13-15)-  16.  Ye  shall  knOW 
them  by  their  fruits — not  their  doctrines — as  many  of  the  elder  in- 
terpreters and  some  later  ones  explain  it — for  that  corresponds  to  the 
tree  itself ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  their  teaching,  which  is  the  proper 
fruit  of  the  tree.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns— any  kind  of 
prickly  plant,  or  figS  of  thistles  ? — a  three-pronged  variety.  The 
general  sense  is  obvious — Every  tree  bears  its  own  fruit.     17,  Even  SO 

every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  18.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.    Obvious  as 

is  the  truth  here  expressed  in  different  forms — that  the  heart  deter- 
mines and  is  the  only  proper  interpreter  of  the  actions  of  our  life — 
no  one  who  knows  how  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  a  merit  of  actions, 
quite  apart  from  the  motives  that  prompt  them,  and  how  the  same  ten- 
dency manifest-i  itself  from  time  to  time  even  among  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, can  think  it  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  teachers  of 
divine  truth.     Here  follows  a  wholesome  digression.     19.  Every  tree 

that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.    See  ch.  iii.  10.     20.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 

them : — g.d.\  '  But  the  point  I  now  press  is  not  so  much  the  end  of 
such,  as  the  means  of  detecting  them  ;  and  this,  as  already  said,  is  their 
fruits.'  The  hypocrisy  of  teachers  now  leads  to  a  solemn  warning 
against  religious  hypocrisy  in  general.  21.  Not  every  One  thatsaith 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord — the  reduplication  of  the  title  "  Lord"  denoting 
zeal  in  according  it  to  Christ  (Mark,  xiv.  45).  Yet  our  Lord  claims 
and  expects  this  of  all  His  disciples,  as  when  He  washed  their  feet, 
"  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord  :  and  ye  say  M^ell ;  for  so  I  am  "  (John, 

xiii.  13).  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  hethat  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven — that  will  which  it  had 

been  the  great  object  of  this  Discourse  to  set  forth.  Yet  our  Lord 
says  warily,  not  '  the  will  of  your  Father,'  but  "  of  Aly  Father  ;"  thus 
claiming  a  relationship  to  His  Father  with  which  His  disciples  might 
not  intermeddle,  and  which  He  never  lets  down.  And  He  so  speaks 
here,  to  give  authority  to  His  asseverations.  But  row  He  rises  higher 
still — not  formally  announcing  Himself  as  the  Judge,  but  intimating 
what  men  will  say  to  Him,  and  He  to  them,  when  He  sits  as  their 

final  judge.    22.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day — What  day?     It  is 

emphatically  unnamed.  But  it  is  the  day  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred, when  men  shall  "  enter  "  or  not  enter  "  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (See  a  similar  way  of  speaking  of  "  that  day  "  in  2  Timo- 
thy, i.  12  ;  iv.  8.)  Lord,  Lord.  The  reiteration  denotes  surprise. 
*What,  Lord?  How  is  this?  Are  we  to  be  disowned?'  have  we  not 
prophesied — or  '  publicly  taught.'  As  one  of  the  special  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  early  Church,  it  has  the  sense  of  '  inspired  and  authorita- 
tive teaching,'  and  is  ranked  next  to  the  apostleship.  (See  i  Corin- 
thians, xii.  28  ;  Ephesians,  iv.  11.)  In  this  sense  it  is  used  here,,  as 
appears  from  what  follows.     In  thy  name  ? — or,  *  to  thy  name,'  and 
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so  in  the  two  following  clauses — '  having  reference  to  Thy  name  as  the 

sole  power  in  which  we  did  it.'  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works? — or'mir. 

acles.'  These  are  selected  as  three  examples  of  the  highest  services 
rendered  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  through  the  power  of  Christ's 
own  name,  invoked  for  that  purpose  ;  Himself,  too,  responding  to  the 
call.  And  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  question,  each  time  in  the 
same  form,  expresses  in  the  liveliest  manner  the  astonishment  of  the 
speakers  at  the  view  now  taken  of  them.  23.  And  then  will  I  pro- 
feSS  unto  them — or,  'openly  proclaim' — tearing  off  the  mask — I 
never  knew  you.  What  they  claimed — intimacy  with  Christ — is  just 
what  he  repudiates,  and  with  a  certain  scornful  dignity.  *  Our  acquaint- 
ance was  not  broken  off — there  never  was  any.'  depart  from  me  (cf 
ch.  XXV.  41).  The  connection  here  gives  these  words  an  awful  signifi- 
cance. They  claimed  intimacy  with  Christ,  and  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  Luke,  xiii.  26,  are  represented  as  having  gone  out  and  in 
with  Him  on  familiar  terms.  '  So  much  the  worse  for  you,'  He  re- 
plies :  *  I  bore  with  that  long  enough  ;  but  now — begone  !'  ye  that 
work  iniquity — not  'that  wrought  iniquity  :'  for  they  are  represented 
as  fresh  from  the  scenes  and  acts  of  it  as  they  stand  before  the  Judge. 
(See  the  almost  identical,  but  even  more  vivid  and  awful,  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  in  Luke,  xiii.  24-27.)  That  the  apostle  alludes  to 
these  very  words  in  2  Timothy,  ii.  ig,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt — 
"  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal, 
the  Lord  knotveih  them  that  are  His.  And,  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquityy      24.  Therefore — to  bring 

this  Discourse  to  a  close,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 

and  doeth  them.  See  James,  i.  22,  which  seems  a  plain  allusion  to 
these  words  ;  also  Luke,  xi.  28  ;  Romans,  ii.  13  ;  i  John,  iii.  7.  i  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man — a  shrewd,  prudent,  provident  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock — the  rock  of  true  discipleship, 
or  genuine  subjection  to  Christ.     25.  And  the  rain — from    above — 

descended,  and  the  floods— from  below— came,  and  the  winds — 

sweeping  across — blew,  and — thus  from  every  direction — beat  upon 

that  house ;  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
See  I  John,  ii.  17.  26.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine — in  the  attitude  of  discipleship,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the 

sand — denoting  a  loose  foundation — that  of  an  empty  profession  and 

mere  external  services.  27.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  —  or  '  struck 
against  —that  house  ;  and  it  fell ;  and  great  was  the  fall  of  It — 

terrible  the  ruin  !  How  lively  must  this  imageiy  have  been  to  an 
audience  accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of  an  Eastern  tempest, 
and  the  suddenness  and  completeness  with  which  it  sweeps  everything 
unsteady  before  it  ! 

Effect  of  the  Sei'??ion  on  the  Mount  {v.  28,  29).     28.  And  it  came 

to   pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were 

astonished  at  his  doctrines— rather,  '  His  teaching,'  for  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  manner  of  it  quite  as  much  as  to  the  matter,  or  rather 

more  so,    29.  For  he  taught  them  as  [one]  having  authority.    The 
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word  '•  one,"  which  our  translators  have  here  inserted,  only  weakens 
the  statement,  and  not  asthe  SCribeS.  The  consciousness  of  divine 
authority,  as  Lawgiver,  Expounder  and  Judge,  so  beamed  through  His 
teaching,  that  the  scribes'  teaching  could  not  but  appear  drivelling  in 
such  a  light. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Vcr.  1-4.  Healing  of  a  Leper.  (=Mark,  i.  40-45  ;  Luke,  v. 
12-16.)  The  time  of  this  miracle  seems  too  definitely  fixed  here  to 
admit  of  our  placing  it  where  it  stands  in  Mark  and  Luke,  in  whose 
Gospels  no  such  precise  note  of  time  is  given,      i.   [And]  when   he 

was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes  followed 
him.  2.  And,  behold  there  came  a  leper—"  a  man  full  of  lep- 
rosy," says  Luke,  v.  12.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  disease  of 
leprosy,  but  certain  points  remain  still  doubtful.  All  that  needs  be 
said  here  is,  that  it  was  a  cutaneous  disease,  of  a  loathsome,  diffusive, 
and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  when  thoroughly  pronounced,  incurable 
character  ;  that  though  in  its  distinctive  features  it  is  still  found  in  sev- 
eral countries — as  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa — it  prevailed,  in 
the  form  of  what  is  called  white  leprosy,  to  an  unusual  extent,  and 
from  a  very  early  period,  among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  that  it  thus  fur- 
nished to  the  whole  nation  a  familiar  and  effecting  symbol  of  SIN, 
considered  as  (i)  loathsomey  (2)  spreading,  (3)  incurable.  And  while 
the  ceremonial  ordinances  for  detection  and  cleansing  prescribed  in 
this  case  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Leviticus,  xiii.  14),  held  forth  a  coming 
remedy  "  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Psalm,  li.  7;  2  Kings,  v.  1,7, 
10,  13,  14),  the  numerous  cases  of  leprosy  with  which  our  Lord  came 
in  contact,  and  the  glorious  cures  of  them  which  He  wrought,  were  a 
fitting  manifestation  of  the  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish.  In 
this  view,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  of  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles of  healing  recorded  by  Matthew  is  this  cure  of  a  leper,  and 
worshipped  him — in  what  sense  we  shall  presently  see.  Mark  says  (i.  40), 
became,  "beseeching  and  kneeling  to  Him,"  and  Luke  says  (v.  12),  "he 

fell  on  his  face."     saying,  Lord,  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 

clean.  As  this  is  the  only  cure  of  leprosy  recorded  by  all  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  it  was  probably  the  first  case  of  the  kind  ;  and  if  so, 
this  leper's  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  must  have  been  formed  in  him 
by  what  he  had  heard  of  His  other  cures.  And  how  striking  a  faith 
is  it !  He  does  not  say  he  believed  Him  able,  but  with  a  brevity  ex- 
pressive of  a  confidence  that  knew  no  doubt,  he  says  simply,  "  Thou 
canst."  But  of  Christ's  willingness  to  heal  him  he  w^as  not  so  sure.  It 
needed  more  knowledge  of  Jesus  than  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  to  as- 
sure him  of  that.  But  one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  that  He  had  but  to  "will" 
it.  This  shows  with  what  "worship  "  of  Christ  this  leper  fell  on  his 
face  before  Him.  Clear  theological  knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
was  not  then  possessed  even  by  those  who  were  most  with  Him  and 
nearest  to  Him.  Much  less  could  full  insight  into  all  that  M^e  know  of 
the  Only  begotten  of  the  Father  be  expected  of  this  leper.  But  he 
who  at  that  moment  felt  and  owned  that  to  heal  an  incurable  disease 
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needed  but  ^Qjiat  of  the  Person  who  stood  before  Him,  had  assuredly 
that  very  faith  in  the  germ  which  now  casts  its  crown  before  Him  that 
loved  us,  and  would  at  any  time  die  for  His  blessed  name.  3,  And 
Jesus  [or  '  He,'  according  to  another  reading] — "  moved  with  compas- 
sion," says  Mark  (i.  41)  ;  a  precious  addition,  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  touched  him.  Such  a  touch  occasioned  ceremonial  defilement 
(Leviticus,  v.  3) ;  even  as  the  leper's'  coming  near  enough  for  contact 
was  against  theLevitical  regulations  (Leviticus,  xiii.  46).  But  as  the 
man's  faith  told  him  there  would  be  no  case  for  such  regulations  if 
the  cure  he  hoped  to  experience  should  be  accomplished,  so  He  who 
had  healing  in  His  wings  transcended  all  such  statutes,  saying,  I 
will  ;  be  thou  clean.  How  majestic  those  two  words  !  By  not  assur- 
ing the  man  of  l-i'is po7ver  to  heal  him,  He  delightfully  sets  His  seal  to 
the  man's  previous  confession  of  that  power  ;  and  by  assuring  him  of  the 
one  thing  of  which  he  had  any  doubt,  and  for  which  he  waited — His  U'ill 
to  do  it — He  makes  a  claim  as  divine  as  the   cure  which  immediately 

followed  it.    And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.    Mark, 

more  emphatic,  says  (i.  42),  "  And  as  soon  as  He  had  spoken,  immedi- 
ately the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  and  he  was  cleansed  " — as  per- 
fectly as  instantaneously.  What  a  contrast  this  to  modern  pretended 
cures !     4.  And  JesUS  ("  straitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him 

away, '  Mark,  i.  43,  and)  salth  unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no  man.    A 

hard  condition  this  would  seem  to  a  grateful  heart,  whose  natural  lan- 
guage, in  such  a  case,  is,  "  Come,  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will 
declare  what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul "  (Psalm,  Ixvi.  16).  We  shall 
presently    see  the  reason  for  it.     but  gO  thy  way,  shoW  thyself  to 

the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded  (Leviticus, 

xiv.),  for  a  testimony  unto  them — a  palpable  witness  that  the  Great 
Healer  had  indeed  come,  and  that  "  God  had  visited  His  people." 
What  the  sequel  was,  our  Evangelist  says  not  ;  but  Mark  thus  gives  it 
(i.  45) ;  "  But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze 
abroad  the  matter,  insomuch  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into 
the  city,  but  was  without  in  desert  places  :  and  they  came  to  Him  from 
every  quarter."  Thus — by  an  over-zealous,  though  most  natural  and 
not  veiy  culpable,  infringement  of  the  injunction  to  keep  the  matter  quiet 
— was  our  Lord,  to  some  extent,  thwarted  in  His  movements.  As  His 
whole  course  was  sublimely  noiseless  (ch.  xii.  19),  so  we  find  Him  re- 
peatedly taking  steps  to  prevent  matters  coming  premaiurely  to  a  crisis 
with  Him.  (But  see  Mark,  v.  19,  20.)  "And  He  withdrew  Him- 
self," adds  Luke  (v.  16),  "into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed  ;"  retreating 
from  the  popular  excitement  into  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High, 
and  thus  coming  forth  as  dew  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  showers 
that  water  the  earth  (Psalm,  Ixxii.  6).  And  this  is  the  secret  both  of 
strength  and  of  sweetness  in  the  servants  and  followers  of  Christ  in 
every  age. 

5-13.  Healing  of  the  Centurion's  Servant.  (=Luke.  vii. 
i-io.)  This  incident  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  Compare  Luke, 
vii.  i-io. 

14-17.  Healing  of  Peter's  Mother  -  in  -  Law,  and  Many 
Others.  (=  Mark,  i.  29-34  ;  Luke,  iv.  38-41.)  The  exposition,  see 
Mark,  i.  29.34. 
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18-22.  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Discipleship.  (=Luke,  ix. 
57-62.)  The  incidents  here  are  two  ;  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
Luke  they  are  three.  Here  they  are  introduced  before  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve  ;  in  Luke,  when  our  Lord  was  making  preparation  for  His 
final  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  to  conclude  from  this,  as  some  good 
critics  do,  as  Bengel,  Ellicott,  &c.,  that  one  of  these  incidents  at 
least  occurred  twice — which  led  t6  the  mention  of  the  others  at  the  two 
different  times — is  too  artificial.  Taking  them,  then,  as  one  set  of  oc- 
currences, the  question  arises.  Whether  are  they  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew or  by  Luke  in  their  proper  place?  Neander,  Schleiermacher, 
and  Olshausen  adhere  to  Luke's  order  ;  while  Meyer,  de  Wette, 
and  Lange  prefer  that  of  Matthew.  Probably  the  first  incident  is 
here  in  its  right  place.  But  as  the  command,  in  the  second  incident, 
to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  scarcely  have  been  given  at  so 
early  a  period,  it  is  likely  that  it  and  the  third  incident  have  their 
true  place  in  Luke.  Taking  these  three  incidents,  then,  up  here,  we 
have — 

I.  The  Rash  or  Precipitate  Disciple  {v.  19,  20).     19.  And  a  Certain 

scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him,  IVIaster,  I  will  follow  thee  whith- 
ersoever thou  goest.  20.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  :    but  the  Son  of 

man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Few  as  there  were  of  the  scribes 
who  attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  it  would  appear,  from  his  calling 
Him  '  Teacher,'  that  this  one  was  a  "  disciple"  in  that  looser  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  crowds  who  flocked  after  Him, 
with  more  or  less  conviction  that  His  claims  were  well  founded.  But 
from  the  answer  which  he  received  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
more  of  transient  emotion — of  temporary  impulse — than  of  intelligent 
principle  in  the  speech.  The  preaching  of  Christ  had  riveted  and 
charmed  him  ;  his  heart  had  swelled  ;  his  enthusiasm  had  been  kin- 
dled ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind  he  will  go  anywhere  with  Him,  and 
feels  impelled  to  tell  Him  so.  '  W^ilt  thou  ?'  replies  the  Lord  Jesus, 
'  Knowest  thou  W^hom  thou  art  pledging  thyself  to  follow,  and  whither 
haply  He  may  lead  thee  ?  No  warm  home,  no  downy  pillow  has  He 
for  thee  ;  He  has  them  not  for  Himself.  The  foxes  are  not  with- 
out their  holes,  nor  do  the  birds  of  the  air  want  their  nests  ;  but 
the  Son  of  man  has  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of  others,  and  bor- 
row the  pillow  whereon  He  lays  His  head.'  How  affecting  is  this 
reply  !  And  yet  He  rejects  not  this  man's  offer,  nor  refuses  him  the 
liberty  to  follow  Him.  Only  He  will  have  him  know  what  he  is  do- 
ing, and  'count  the  cost.'  He  will  have  him  weigh  well  the  real 
nature  and  the  strength  of  his  attachment,  whether  it  be  such  as  will 
abide  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  so,  he  will  be  right  welcome,  for  Christ 
puts  none  away.  But  it  seems  too  plain  that  iA  this  case  that  had 
not  been  done.  And  so  we  have  called  this  The  Rash  or  Precipitate 
Disciple. 

II.  The  Procrastinating  or  Entangled  Disciple  {v.  21,  22).  As  this 
is  more  fully  given  in  Luke,  we  must  take  both  together.  "  And  He 
said  unto   another   of  his  disciples,  follow  me.     But   he  said,"   Lord 

suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  But  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Follow  me ;  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead— or,  as  more 
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definitely  in  Luke,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  disciple  did  not,  like  the  former, 
volunteer  his  services,  but  is  called  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  to  fol- 
low, but  to  preach  Him.  And  he  is  quite  willing ;  only  he  is  not 
ready  just  yet.  "Lord,  I  will ;  but" — 'There  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  just  now  ;  but  that  once  removed,  I  am  Thine.'  What  now  is 
this  difficulty?  Was  his  father  actually  dead — lying  a  corpse — having 
only  to  be  buried?  Impossible.  As  it  was  the  practice,  as  noticed  on 
Luke,  vii.  12,  to  bury  on  the  day  of  death,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
this  disciple  would  have  been  here  at  all  if  his  father  had  just  breathed 
his  last ;  nor  would  the  Lord,  if  He  was  there,  have  hindered  him  dis- 
charging the  last  duties  of  a  son  to  a  father.  No  doubt  it  was  the 
common  case  of  a  son  having  a  frail  or  aged  father,  not  likely  to  live 
long,  whose  head  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  see  under  the  ground  ere  he 
goes  abroad.  '  This  aged  father  of  mine  will  soon  be  removed  ;  and 
if  I  might  but  delay  till  I  see  him  decently  interred,  I  should  then  be  free 
to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  wherever  duty  might  call  me.'  This 
view  of  the  case  will  explain  the  curt  reply,  *'  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead  ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  Like  all  the 
other  paradoxical  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  key  to  it  is  the  different 
senses — a  higher  and  a  lower — in  which  the  same  word  "dead"  is 
used  :  '  There  are  two  kingdoms  of  God  in  existence  upon  earth  ;  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  kingdom  of  grace :  To  the  one  kingdom 
all  the  children  of  this  world,  even  the  most  ungodly,  are  fully  alive  ; 
to  the  other,  only  the  children  of  light  :  The  reigning  irreligion  con- 
sists not  in  indifference  to  common  humanities  of  social  life,  but  to 
things  spiritual  and  eternal :  Fear  not,  therefore,  that  your  father  will 
in  your  absence  be  neglected,  and  that  when  he  breathes  his  last  there 
will  not  be  relatives  and  friends  ready  enough  to  do  to  him  the  last  offices 
of  kindness.  Your  wish  to  discharge  these  yourself  is  natural,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  do  it  a  privilege  not  lightly  to  be  foregone.  But  the 
Kingdom  of  God  lies  now  all  neglected  and  needy  :  Its  more  exalted 
character  few  discern  ;  to  its  paramount  claims  few  are  alive  ;  and  to 
"  preach"  it  fewer  still  are  qualified  and  called  ;  But  thou  art :  The 
Lord  therefore  hath  need  of  thee  :  Leave,  then,  those  claims  of  nature, 
high  though  they  be,  to  those  who  are  dead  to  the  still  higher  claims 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  God  is  now  erecting  upon  earth — i 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  Kingdom 
of  God.'  And  so  have  we  here  the  genuine,  but  Procrastinating 
or  Entangled  Disciple.     The  next  case  is  recorded  only  by  Luke: 

III.  The  Irresolute  or  Wavering  Disciple  (Luke,  ix.  61,  62).  61. 
"  And  another  also  said.  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  ;  but  let  me  first  go 
bid  them  fareM'ell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house.  62,  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  But  for  the  very  different 
replies  given,  we  should  hardly  have  discerned  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  second  case  :  the  one  man  called,  indeed,  and  the  other 
volunteering,  as  did  the  first  ;  but  both  seemingly  alike  willing,  and 
only  having  a  difficulty  in  their  way  just  at  that  moment.  But,  by 
help  of  what  is  said  respectively  to  each,  we  perceive  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases.     From  the  warning  given  against  "  look- 
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ing  back,"  it  is  evident  that  this  man's  discipleship  was  not  yet 
thorough,  his  separation  from  the  world  not  entire.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
going  back,  but  of  looking  back  ;  and  as  there  is  here  a  manifest  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  "  Lot's  wife  "  (Genesis,  xix.  26  ;  and  see  Luke, 
xvii.  32),  we  see  that  it  is  not  actual  return  to  the  world  that  we  have 
here  to  deal  with,  but  a  reluctance  to  break -with  it.  The  figure  of  put- 
ting one's  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  an  exceeding  vivid 
one,  and  to  an  agricultural  people  most  impressive.  As  ploughing  re- 
quires an  eye  intent  on  the  furrow  to  be  made,  and  is  marred  the  instant 
one  turns  about,  so  will  they  come  short  of  salvation  who  prosecute 
the  work  of  God  with  a  distracted  attention,  a  divided  heart.  The 
reference  may  be  chiefly  to  ministers  ;  but  the  application  at  least  is 
general.  As  the  image  seems  plainly  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
case  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  a  difficulty  may  be  raised,  requiring  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  When  Elijah  cast  his  mantle  about  Elisha — which 
the  youth  quite  understood  to  mean  appointing  him  his  successor,  he 
was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  the  last  pair  held  by  himself. 
Leaving  his  oxen,  he  ran  after  the  prophet,  and  said,  "  Let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  [then]  I  will  follow  thee." 
Was  this  said  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  same  speech  uttered  by  our 
disciple  ?  Let  us  see.  "  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Go  back  again  : 
for  what  have  I  done  to  thee."  Commentators  take  this  to  mean  that 
Elijah  had  really  done  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  all 
his  ordinary  duties.  But  tons  it  seems  clear  that  Elijah's  intention 
was  to  try  what  manner  of  spirit  the  youth  was  of: — 'Kiss  thy  father 
jind  mother?  And  why  not?  By  all  means,  go  home  and  stay  with 
Ihem  ;  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  I  did  but  throw  a  mantle  about 
Ihee  ;  but  what  of  that  ?'  If  this  was  his  meaning,  Elisha  thoroughly 
apprehended  and  nobly  met  it.  "  He  returned  back  from  him,  and 
took  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  slew  them,  and  boiled  their  flesh  with  the  in_ 
struments  of  the  oxen  [the  wood  of  his  ploughing  implements],  and 
gave  unto  the  people,  and  they  did  eat  ;  then  he  arose,  and  went  afte'' 
Elijah,  and  ministered  unto  him  "  (i  Kings,  xix.  19-21).  We  know  not 
if  even  his  father  and  mother  had  time  to  be  called  to  this  hasty  feast. 
But  this  much  is  plain,  that,  though  in  affluent  ciicumstances,  he  gave 
up  his  lower  calling,  with  all  its  prospects,  for  the  higher,  and  at  that 
time  perilous  office  to  which  he  was  called.  What  now  is  the  bearing 
of  these  two  cases  ?  Did  Elisha  do  wrong  in  bidding  them  farewell 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his  earthly  calling?  Or  if  not, 
would  this  disciple  have  done  wrong  if  he  had  done  the  same  thing  and 
in  the  same  spirit  with  Elisha?  Clearly  not.  Elisha's  doing  it  proved 
that  he  could  ivith  safety  do  it  ;  and  our  Lord's  warning  is  not  against 
bidding  them  farewell  which  were  at  home  at  his  house,  but  against 
the  probable  fatal  consequences  of  that  step  ;  lest  the  embraces  of 
earthly  relationship  should  prove  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  should  never 
return  to  follow  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  have  called  this  the  Irreso- 
lute or  Wavering  Disciple. 

23-27.  Jesus,  crossing  the  Sea  on  Galilee,  miraculously 
Stills  A  Tempest.  (=  Mark,  iv.  35-41  ;  Luke,  viii.  22-25.)  For  the 
exposition,  see  Mark,  iv.  35-41. 

28-34.  Jesus  Heals  the  Gergesene  Demoniacs.  (=Mark, 
V.  1-20;  Luke,  viii.  26.39.)     For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  v.  I-20. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-8.  HealIxNG  of  a  Paralytic.  (  —  Mark,  ii.  1-12  ;  Luke, 
«r.  17-26.)  This  incident  appears  to  follow  next  in  order  of  time 
to  the  cure  of  the  leper  (ch.  viii.  1-4).  For  the  exposition,  see  Mark, 
ii.  1-12. 

9-13.  Matthew's  Call  AND  Feast.  (=  Mark,  ii.  14-17  ;  Luke, 
V.  27-32.)     The  Call  of  Matthetv  {v.  9).      9.  And  as  Jcsus  passed 

forth  from  thence — i.e.,  from  the  scene  of  the  paralytic's  cure  in  Caper- 
naum, towards  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay. 
jNIark,  as  usual,  pictures  the  scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (ii.  13);  "And 
He  went  forth  again  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  all  the  multitudes  resorted 
unto  Him,  and  He  taught  them" — or'  kept  teaching  them.'  "And  as 
he  passed  by"  he  Saw  a  man,  named  Matthew — the  writer  of  this 
precious  Gospel,  who  here,  with  singular  modesty  and  brevity,  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  calling.  In  Mark  and  Luke  he  is  called  Levi, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  family  name.  In  their  lists  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  however,  Mark  and  Luke  give  him  the  name  of  Matthew, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disci- 
ple. While  he  himself  sinks  his  family  name,  he  is  careful  not  to  sink 
his  occupation,  the  obnoxious  associations  with  which  he  would  place 
over  against  the  grace  that  called  him  from  it,  and  made  him  an  apos- 
tle. (See  ch.  x.  3.)  Mark  alone  tells  us  (ii.  14)  that  he  was  "  the  son 
of  Alpheus" — the  same,  probably,  with  the  father  of  James  the  less. 
From  this  and  other  considerations  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  must  at 
least  have  heard  of  our  Lord  before  this  meeting.  Unnecessary  doubts, 
even  from  an  early  period,  have  been  raised  about  the  identity  of  Levi 
and  Matthew.  No  English  jury,  with  the  evidence  before  them  which 
vve  have  in  the  Gospels,  would  hesitate  in  giving  in  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  identity,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  —  as  a  publican, 
which  Luke  (v.  27)  calls  him.  It  means  the  place  of  receipt,  the  toll- 
house or  booth  in  which  the  collector  sat.  Being  in  this  case  by  the 
sea-side,  it  might  be  the  ferry-tax,  for  the  transit  of  persons  and  goods 
across  the  lake,  which  he  collected.  (See  ch.  v.  46.)  and  he  saith 
unto  him,  Follow  me.  Witching  words  these,  from  the  lips  of  Him 
who  never  employed  them  without  giving  them  resistless  efficacy  in 
the  hearts  of  those  they  were  spoken  to.     And  he  "left  all "  (Luke  v, 

28),  arose  and  followed  him. 
The  Feast  (v.  10-13).    And  it  cameto  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat 

in  the  house.  The  modesty  of  our  Evangelist  signally  appears  here. 
Luke  says  {v.  29)  that  "  Levi  made  Him  a  great  feast"  or  '  reception.' 
while  Matthew  merely  says,  "  He  sat  at  meat ;"  and  Mark  and  Luke 
say  that  it  was  in  Levi's  "  own  house,"  while  Matthew  merely  says. 
"  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  housey  Whether  this  feast  was  made  now,  or 
not  till  afterwards,  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  order  of 
events  and  not  agreed  among  harmonists.  The  probability  is  that  it 
did  not  take  place  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  For  Matthew 
who  ought  surely  to  know  what  took  place  while  his  Lord  was  speak > 
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ing  at  his  own  table,  tells  us  that  the  visit  of  Jairus,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  occurred  at  that  moment  {v.  i8).  But  we  know  from  Mark 
and  Luke  that  this  visit  of  Jairus  did  not  take  place  till  after  our 
Lord's  return,  at  a  later  period,  from  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
(See  Mark,  v.  21,  &c.,  and  Luke,  viii.  40,  &c.)  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  feast  was  not  made,in  the  novelty  of  his  discipleship,  but 
after  Matthew  had  had  time  to  be  somewhat  established  in  the  faith  ; 
when,  returning  to  Capernaum,  his  compassion  for  old  friends,  of  his 
own  calling  and  character,  led  him  to  gather  them  together  tliat  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded out  of  His   Master's  mouth,   if  haply  they  might  experience  a 

like  change,  behold,  many  publlcans  and  sinners— Luke  says,  "a 
great  company"  (v.  29),  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  disci- 
ples. In  all  such  cases  the  word  rendered  '  sat '  is  '  reclined,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ancient  mode  of  lying  on  couches  at  meals.  11.  And 
when  the  Pharisees — "  and  scribes,"  add  Mark  and  Luke,  saw  it, 
they  "  murmured  "  or  '  muttered,'  says  Luke  (v.  30),  and  said  untO 
his   disciples — not  venturing  to  put  their  question  to  Jesus  Himself. 

Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and  sinners?  (See  Luke, 
XV.  2).    12.  But  when  Jesus  heard  [that],  he  said  unto  them  —  to 

the  Pharisees  and  scribes ;  addressing  Himself  to  them,  though  they 

had  shrunk  from  addressing  Him.    They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 

physician,  but  they  that  are  sick — q.d.,  'Ye  deem  yourselves  whole  ; 
My  mission,  therefore,  is  not  to  you;  The  physician's  business  is  with 
the  sick  ;  therefore  eat  I  with  publicans  and  sinners.'  O,  what  myriads 
of  broken  hearts,  of  sin-sick  souls,  have  been  bound  up  by  this  match- 
less saying !    13.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth  (Hosea,  vi. 

6),  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice— z.^.,  the  one  rather  than  the 
other.  "  Sacrifice,"  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  is  here  put 
for  a  religion  of  literal  adherence  to  mere  rules ;  while  "  Mercy  "  ex- 
presses such  compassion  for  the  fallen  as  seeks  to  lift  them  up.  The 
duty  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  polluted,  in  the  sense  of  "having  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,"  is  obvious  enougli  ; 
but  to  understand  this  as  prohibiting  such  intercourse  with  them  as  is 
necessary  to  their  recovery,  is  to  abuse  it.  This  was  what  these  phar- 
isaical  religionists  did,  and  this  is  what  our  Lord  here  exposes,     for 

I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  [to  repentance]. 

The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  of  doubtful  authority  here,  and 
more  than  doubtful  authority  in  Mark,  ii.  17  ;  but  in  Luke,  v.  32  they 
are  undisputed.  We  have  here  just  the  former  statement  stripped  of 
its  figure.  *'  The  righteous  "  are  the  whole  ;  "  sinners,"  the  sick.  When 
Christ  "called"  the  latter,  as  He  did  Matthew,  and  probably  some  of 
those  publicans  and  sinners  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  with  Him, 
it  was  to  heal  them  of  their  spiritual  maladies,  or  save  their  souls : 
"  The  righteous,"  like  those  miserable,  self-satisfied  Pharisees,  "  He 
sent  empty  away." 

14-17.     Discourse  on  Fasting.  (  Luke,  v.  33-39. ) 

16.  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment,  etc. 

Incongridties  mentioned  in  v.  16-17  were  intended  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  \\\q.  genitis  of  the  old  and  the  new  economies,  and 
the  danger  of  mixing  up  the  one  with  the  other.     As,  in  the  one  case 
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supposed,  "  the  rent  is  made  worse,"  and  in  the  other,  "  the  new  wine 
is  spilled,"  so  by  a  7nongrel  mixture  of  the  ascetic  ritualism  of  the  old 
with  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  new  economy,  both  are  disfigured  and 
destroyed.  The  additional  parable,  which  is  peculiar  to  L.,  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  But  the  "new  wine"  seems  plainly  to  be 
the  evangelical  freedom  which  Christ  was  introducing  ;  and  the  old, 
the  opposite  spirit  of  Judaism  ;  men  long  accustomed  to  the  latter 
could  not  be  expected  "  straightway  " — all  at  once — to  take  a  liking 
for  the  former,  q.d.  '  These  inquiries  about  the  difference  between  my 
disciples  and  the  Pharisees,'  and  even  John's,  are  not  surprising  ;  they 
are  the  effect  of  a  natural  revulsion  against  sudden  change,  which  time 
will  cure  ;  the  new  wine  will  itself  in  ti?>ie  become  old,  and  so  acquire 
all  the  added  charms  of  antiquity.  What  lessons  does  this  teach,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  those  who  unreasonably  cling  to  what  is  getting  an- 
tiquated ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  hasty  reformers  who  have  no  patience 
with  the  timidity  of  their  weaker  brethren  ! 

18-26.  The  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood  Healed. — 
The  Daughter  of  Jairus  Raised  to  Life.  (=Luke,viii.  40-56 ; 
Mark,  v.  21-43.)     For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  v.  21-43. 

27-34.  Two  Blind  Men,  and  a  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed. 
These  two  miracles  are  recorded  by  Matthew  alone.        Tivo  Blind 

Men  Healed  (v.  27-31).    27.    And  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two 

blind  men  followed  him — hearing,  doubtless,  as  in  a  later  case  is  ex- 
pressed, "that  Jesus  passed  by  "  (ch.  xx.  30),  crying,  and  saying.  Thou 
son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  only 
other  recorded  case  in  which  the  blind  applied  to  Jesus  for  their  sight, 
and  obtained  it,  they  addressed  Him,  over  and  over  again,  by  this  one 
Messianic  title  so  well  known — "  Son  of  David  "  (ch.  xx.  30).  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  their  faith  fastened  on  such  great  Messianic  prom- 
ises as  this,  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,"  &c.  (Isaiah, 
XXXV.  5) ;  and  if  so,  this  appeal  to  Him,  as  the  Consolation  of  Israel, 
to  do  His  predicted  office,  would  fall  with  great  weight  upon  the  ears 

of  Jesus.    28.  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house.    To  try  their 

faith  and  patience,  He  seems  to  have  made  them  no  answer.  But  the 
blind  men  came  to  Him — which,  no  doubt,  was  what  he  desired,  and 

Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?  they 

said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord.  Doubtless  our  Lord's  design  was  not  on- 
ly to  put  their  faith  to  the  test  by  this  question,  but  to  deepen  it,  to 
raise  their  expectation  of  a  cure,  and  so  prepare  them  to  receive  it ; 
and  the  cordial  acknowledgment,  so  touchingly  simple,  which  they  im- 
mediately made  to  Him  of  His  power  to  heal  them,  shows  how  entirely 

that  object  was  gained.    29.     Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying, 

According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you— not,  Receive  a  cure  propor. 
tioned  to  your  faith,  but.  Receive  this  cure  as  ^r««/d'<^  to  your  faith. 
Thus  would  they  carry  about  with  them,  in  their  restored  vision,  a 
gracious  seal  of  the  faith  which  drew  it  from  their  compassionate  Lord. 

30.    And  their  eyes  were  opened  ;  and  Jesus  straitly  charged  them. 

The  expression  is  very  strong,  denoting  great  earnestness.     31.     But 

they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all  that 

country.     (See  ch.  viii.  4.) 

A  Dumb  Demofiiac  Healed  {v.  32-34).    32.  As  they  went  OUt,  behoid, 
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they  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  possessed  with  a  devil— 'demon- 

ized,'  The  dumbness  was  not  natural,  but  was  the  effect  of  the  pos- 
session.   33.    And  when  the  devil— 01  'demon'— was  cast  out,  the 

dumb  spake.  The  particulars  in  this  case  are  not  given  ;  the  object 
being  simply  to  regord  the  instantaneous  restoration  of  the  natural 
faculties,  on  the  removal  of  the  malignant  oppression  of  them,  the  fonn 
which  the  popular  astonishment  took,  and  the  very  different  effect  of 

it  upon  another  class,    and  the  multitudes  maf*velled.  saying,  It  was 

never  so  seen  in  Israel — referring,  probably,  not  to  this  case  only,  but 
to  all  those  miraculous  displays  of  healing  power  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Probably  they  meant  by 
this  language  to  indicate,  as  far  as  they  thought  it  safe  to  do  so,  their 
inclination  to  regard  Him  as  the  promised   Messiah.       34.       But  the 

Pharisees  said,  He  casteth  out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the 

devils — '  the  demons  through  the  prince  of  the  demons.'  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  muttering  of  a  theory  of  such  miracles  which  soon  be- 
came a  fixed  mode  of  calumniating  them — a  theory  which  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  melancholy,  as  an  outburst  of  the  darkest  ma- 
lignity.    (See  ch.  xii.  24,  &c.) 

35 — X.  5.  Third  Galilean  Circuit — Mission  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  As  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  supposes  the  previous 
Choice  of  them — of  which  our  Evangelist  gives  no  account,  and  which 
did  not  take  place  till  a  later  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  life — it  is  intro- 
duced here  out  of  its  proper  place,  which  is  afier  what  is  recorded  in 
Luke,  vi.  12-19. 

Third  Galilean   Circuit  {v.  35) — and  probably  the  last.     35.     And 

Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  syn- 
agogues, and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing 
every  sickness  and  every  disease  [among  the  people].  The  brack- 
eted words  are  of  more  than  doubtful  authority  here,  and  were  proba- 
bly introduced  from  ch.  iv.  23.  The  language  here  is  so  identical  with 
that  used  in  describing  the  first  circuit  (ch.  iv.  23),  that  we  may  pre- 
sume the  work  done  on  both  occasions  w'as  much  the  same.  It  was  just 
a  further  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  a  fresh  sowing  of  the  precious 
seed,  (See  ch.  iv.  23.)  To  these  fruitful  journeyings  of  the  Redeem- 
er, "with  healing  in  His  wings,"  Peter  no  doubt  alludes,  when,  in  his 
address  to  the  household  of  Cornelius,  he  spoke  of  "  How  God  anoint- 
ed Jesus  of  Nazereth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power :  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for 
God  was  with  Him  "  (Acts,  x.  38). 

Jesus,  Compassionating  the  Multitudes,  Asks  Prayer  for  Help  {v.  36- 
38).  He  had  now  returned  from  His  preaching  and  healing  circuit, 
and  the  result,  as  at  the  close  of  the  first  one,  was  the  gathering  of  a 
vast  and  motley  multitude  around  Him.  After  a  whole  night  spent  in 
prayer.  He  had  called  His  more  immediate  disciples,  and  from  them 
had  solemnly  chosen  the  Twelve  ;  then,  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, on  which  this  was  transacted,  to  the  multitudes  that  waited  for 
Him  below.  He  had  addressed  to  them — as  we  take  it — that  Discourse 
which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that 
many  critics  take  it  to  be  the  same.  (See  Luke,  vi.  12-49  "»  ^^^d  ch.  v., 
Introductorv  Remarks.)    Soon  after  this,  it  should  seem,  the  multitudes 
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Btill  hanging  on  him,  Jesus  is  touched  with  their  wretched  and  helpless 
condition,  and  acts  as  is  now  to  be  described.     36.   But  when  he  saw 

the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because 

they  fainted.  This  reading,  however,  has  hardly  any  authority  at  all. 
The  true  reading  doubtless  is,  '  were  harassed,'  and  were  scattered 
abroad — rather,  'lying  about,'  '  abandoned,' or '  neglected  ' — as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd — their  pitiable  condition  as  wearied  and  couch- 
ing under  bodily  fatigue,  a  vast  disorganized  mass,  being  but  a  faint 
picture  of  their  wretchedness  as  the  victims  of  Pharisaic  guidance  ; 
their  souls  uncared  for,  yet  drawn  after  and  hanging  upon  Him.  This 
moved  the  Redeemer's  compassion.  37.  Then  Saith  he  unto  his  dis- 
Ciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous.  His  eye  doubtless  rested 
immediately  on  the  Jewish  field,  but  this  he  saw  widening  into  the  vast 
field  of  "  the  world  "  (ch.  xiii.  38),  teeming  with  souls  having  to  be 
gathered   to  Him.       but  the   labourers — men  divinely  qualified  and 

called  to  gather  them  in — are  few.    38.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 

of  the  harvest — the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all.  Cf.  John,  xv. 
I — "  I  am  the  true  Vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  Husbandman."     that  he 

will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.      The  word  properly 

means  '  thrust  forth  ;  *  but  this  emphatic  sense  disappears  in  some 
places,  as  in  v.  25  and  John,  x.  4 — "When  Yi^ putteth  forth  lASs,  own 
sheep."     (See  ch.  iv.  i.) 


CHAPTER  X.. 

Ver.  1-5.  Mission  of  the  Tiuelve  Apostles  (=Mark,  vi.  7-13  ;  Luke, 
Ix.  1-6).  The  last  three  verses  of  ch.  ix.  form  the  proper  introduction 
to  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve ;  as  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  was  prefaced  by  the  very  same  words. 

(See  Luke,  x.  2.)  i.  And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  dis- 
ciples, he  gave  them  power.  The  word  signifies  both  '  power'  and 
'authority*  or '  right.'  Even  if  it  were  not  evident  that  here  both 
ideas  are  included,  we  find  both  words  expressly  used  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  Luke  (ix.  i)  —  "  He  gave  them  power  and  authority" — in 
other  words.  He  both  qualified  2iXiA  authorized  them — against — or 

•over'— unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner 
of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease.    2.  Now  the  names  of  the 

twelve  apostles  are  these.  The  other  Evangelists  enumerate  the 
Twelve  in  immediate  connection  with  their  appointment  (Mark,  iii. 
13-19;  Luke  vi.  13-16).  But  our  Evangelist,  not  intending  to  record 
the  appointment,  but  only  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  gives  their 
names  here.  And  as  in  the  Acts  (i.  13)  we  have  a  list  of  the  Eleven 
who  met  daily  in  the  upper  room  with  the  other  disciples  after  their 
Master's  ascension  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  have  four  catalogues 
in  all  for  comparison.  The  first,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter  (see 
John,  i.  42),  and  Andrew  his  brother;  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

and  John  his  brother — named  after  James,  as  the  younger  of  the  two. 
3.  Philip  and  Bartholomew.  That  this  person  is  the  same  with"  Na- 
thaniel of  Cana  in  Galilee,"  is    justly  concluded  for   the  three  fol- 
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lowing  reasons  :  First,  because  Bartholomew  is  not  so  properly  a  name 
as  a  family  surname  ;  next,  because  not  only  in  this  list,  but  in  Mark's 
and  Luke's,  he  follows  the  name  of  "  Philip,"  who  was  the  instrument 
of  bringing  Nathaniel  first  to  Jesus  (John,  i.  45) ;  and  again,  when 
our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  "  Na- 
thaniel of  Cana  in  Galilee"  is  mentioned  along  with  six  others,  all  of 
them  apostles,  as  being  present  (John,  xxi.  2).  Thomas  and  Matthew 
the  publican.  In  none  of  the  four  lists  of  the  Twelve  is  this  apostle 
so  branded  but  in  his  own  one,  as  if  he  would  have  all  to  know  how 
deep  a  debtor  he  had  been  to  his  Lord.  (See  ch.  i.  3,  5,  6 ;  ix.  9.) 
James  the  son  of  AlpheUS — the  same  person  apparently  who  is  called 
Cleopas  or  Clopas  (Luke,  xxiv.  18  ;  John  xix.  25) ;  and  as  he  was  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  sister  to  the  Virgin,  James  the  less  must  have  been  our 

Lord's  cousin,    and  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus — the 

same,  without  doubt,  as  "Judas  the  brother  of  James,"  mentioned  in 
both  the  lists  of  Luke  (vi.  16  ;  Acts,  i.  13),  while  no  one  of  the  name 
of  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus  is  so.  It  is  he  who  in  John  (xiv.  22)  is  sweet- 
ly called  "  Judas,  not  Iscariot."  That  he  was  the  author  of  the  Cath- 
olic Epistle  of  "  Jude,"  and  not  "the  Lord's  brother"  (ch.  xiii.  55), 
unless  these  be  the  same,  is  most  likely.  4.  Simon  the  Canaanite; 
rather  '  Kananite,'  but  better  still,  'the  Zealot,'  as  he  is  called  in  Luke, 
vi.  15,  where  the  original  term  should  not  have  been  retained  as  in  our 
version  ("  Simon,  called  Zelotes"),  but  rendered  '  Simon,  called  the 
Zealot.'  The  word  "  Kananite  "  is  just  the  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Chaldaic, 
term  for  '  Zealot.'  Probably  before  his  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  who  bound  themselves,  as  a  sort 
of  voluntary  ecclesiastical*  police,  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  broken 
with  impunity,  and  JudaS  ISCariot — i.e.,  Judas  of  Kerioth,  a  town 
of  Judah  (Joshua,  xv.  25);  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James  "  (Luke,  vi.  16).  who  also  betrayed  him — a 
note  of  infamy  attached  to  his  name  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Twelve. 

5-42.  The  Twelve  Receive  their  Instructions.  This  Di- 
rectory divides  itself  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  part — extend- 
ing from  V.  5  to  15 — contains  directions  for  the  brief  and  temporary 
mission  on  which  they  were  now  going  forth,  with  respect  to  the  places 
they  were  to  go  to,  the  works  they  were  to  do,  the  message  they  were 
to  bear,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  conduct  themselves. 
The  j-^r<?«^  part — extending  from  v.  16  to  23 — contains  directions  of 
no  such  limited  and  temporary  nature,  but  opens  out  into  the  perma- 
nent exercise  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  third\>zx\. — extending  from 
V.  24  to  42 — is  of  wider  application  still,  reaching  not  only  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  every  age,  but  to  the  service  of  Christ  in 
the  widest  sense.  //  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  threefold divisioUy 
that  each  part  closes  with  the  words ^  "  Verily  I  SAY  UNTO  YOU  "  {v. 
15'  23,  42). 

Directions  for  the  Pi'esent   Mission  {v.   5-15).        5.   These  twclve 

Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter 

ye  not.  The  Samaritans  were  Gentiles  by  blood  ;  but  being  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  transported  from  the 
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East  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  carried  captive,  they  had 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  though  with  admixtures  of  their 
own  ;  and,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Jews,  they  occupied  a 
place  intermediate  between  them  and  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  when 
this  prohibition  was  to  be  taken  off,  on  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  the  apostles  were  told  that  they  should  be  Christ's  witness- 
es first  "  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,"  then  "  in  Samaria,"  and  last- 
ly, "unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (Acts,  i.  8).     6.  But  go 

rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.      Until  Christ's 

death,  which  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partion  (^phesians,  ii. 
14),  the  Gospel  commission  was  to  the  Jews  only,  who,  though  the  vis- 
ible people  of  God,  were  "  lost  sheep  "  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 
which  all  sinners  are  (Isaiah,  liii.  6  ;  i  Peter,  ii.  25  ;  with  Luke,  xix. 
10),  but  as  alDandoned  and  left  to  wander  from  the  right  way  by  faith- 
less shepherds  (Jeremiah,   1.  6,  17  ;  Ezekiel,  xxxiv.  2-6,  &c.).     7.  And 

as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The   kingdom   of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

(See  ch.  iii.  2.)     8.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  [raise  the 

dead,]  cast  out  devils.  [The  bracketed  clause — "  raise  the  dead  " — 
is  wanting  in  many  MSS.]  Here  we  have  the  first  communication  of 
supernatural  power  by  Christ  Himself  to  his  followers — thus  anticipat- 
ing the  gifts  of  Pentecost,       And   right  royally  does  he  dispense  it. 

freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.    Divine  saying,  divinely  said ! 

(cf.  Deuteronomy,  xv.  10,  II  ;Acts,  iii.  6) — an  apple  of  gold  in  a  setting 
of  silver  (Proverbs,  xxv.  11).  It  reminds  us  of  that  other  golden  saying 
of  our  Lord,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Paul,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  "  (Acts,  xx.  35).  Who  can  estimate  what  the  world 
owes  to  such  sayings,  and  with  what  beautiful  foliage  and  rich  fruit 
such  seeds  have  covered,  and  will  yet  cover,  this  earth  !     g.  Provide 

neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  — 'for'  your  purses  —  ///., 

'your  belts,'  in  which  they  kept  their  money.  10.  Norscrip  for  your 
journey— the  wallet  used  by  travellers  for  holding  provisions — neither 
two  coats — or  tunics,  worn  next  the  skin.  The  meaning  is.  Take  no 
change  of  dress,  no  additional  articles,  neither  shoes  —  i.e.,  change 
of  them — nor  yet  staves.  The  received  text  here  has  '  a  staff,'  but 
our  version  follows  another  reading  'staves,'  which  is  found  in 
the  received  text  of  Luke  (ix.  3).  The  true  reading,  however,  evident- 
ly is  '  a  staff' — meaning  that  they  were  not  to  procure  even  thus  much 
expressly  for  this  missionary  journey,  but  to  go  with  what  they  had. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  misunderstanding  of  this  that  gave  rise  to  the 
reading  "  staves"  in  so  many  MSS.  Even  if  this  reading  were  genuine, 
it  could  not  mean  '  more  than  one ; '  for  who,  as  Alford  well  asks, 

would  think  of  taking  a  spare  staff?    for  the  workman  Is  Worthy  of 

his  meat — his  'food'  or  'maintenance;'  a  principle  which,  being 
universally  recognized  in  secular  affairs,  is  here  authoritatively  applied 
to  the  services  of  the  Lord's  workmen,  and  by  Paul  repeatedly  and 
touchingly  employed  in  his  appeals  to  the  churches  (Romans,  xv.  27  ; 
I  Corinthians,  ix.  ii  ;  Galatians,  vi.  6),  and  once  as  "Scripture"  (i 

Timothy,  v.  18).  11.  And  Into  whatsoever  city  or  town — 'town  or 
village'  ye  shall  enter  [carefully]  enquire  who  in  it  is  worthy — or 

'meet'  to  entertain  such  messengers:  not  in  point  of  rank,  of  course, 

but  of  congenial  disposition,    and  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence^ 
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not  shifting  about,  as  if  discontented,  but  returning  the  welcome  given 
them  with  a  courteous,  contented,   accommodating  disposition.     12. 

And  when  ye  come   into  an  house — or  'the  house,'  but  it  means 

not  the  worthy  house,  but  the  house  ye  first  enter,  to  try  if  it  be  worthy. 

salute  it  —  show  it  the  usual  civilities.      13.  And  If  the  house  be 

worthy — showing  this  by  giving  you  a  welcome — let  yOUr  peace  CORie 

upon  it.  This  is  best  explained  by  the  injunction  to  the  Seventy.  "  And 
into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say,  Peace  be  to  this  house  "(Luke, 
X.  5).  This  was  the  ancient  salutation  of  the  East,  and  it  prevails  to 
this  day.  But  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  his  messengers,  it  means 
something  far  higher,  both  in  the  gift  and  giving  of  it,  than  in  the  current 

salutation.    (See  John,  xiv.  27.)    but  If  it  be  not   worthy,  let  youp 

peace  return  to  you.  If  your  peace  finds  a  shut  instead  of  an  open 
door  in  the  heart  of  any  household,  take  it  back  to  yourselves,  who 
know  how  to  value  it,  and  it  will  taste  the  sweeter  to  you  for  having 
been  offered,  even  though  rejected.  14  And  whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house 

or  city — for  possibly  a  whole  town  might  not  furnish  one  "  worthy," 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet — "  for  a  testimony  against  them,"  as 
Mark  and  Luke  add.  By  this  symbolical  action  they  vividly  shook 
themselves  from  all  connection  with  such,  and  all  responsibility  for  the 
guilt  of  rejecting  them  and  their  message.  Such  symbolical  actions 
were  common  in  ancient  times,  even  among  others  than  the  Jews,  as 
strikingly  appears  in  Pilate  (ch.  xxvii.   24).     And  even   to  this  day  it 

prevails  in  the  East.  15.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable— more  bearable,  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of 

judgment,  than  for  that  city.  Those  cities  of  the  plain,  which  were 
given  to  the  flames  for  their  loathsome  impurities,  shall  be  treated  as 
less  criminal,  we  are  here  taught,  than  those  places  which,  though 
morally  respectable,  reject  the  Gospel  message  and  aftVont  those  that 
bear  it. 

Directions  for  the  Futui-e  aitd  Permanent  Exercise  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  {%'.  16-23).  16.  Behold,  I  SCnd  you  forth.  The  "I"  here 
is  emphatic,  holding  up  Himself  as  the  Fountain  of  the  Gospel  minis- 
try, as  He  is  also  the  Great  Burden  of  it.  as  sheep — defenceless,  in 
the  midst  of  wolves — ready  to  make  a  prey  of  you  (John,  x.  12).  To 
be  left  exposed,  as  sheep  to  wolves,  would  have  been  startling  enough  ; 
but  that  the  sheep  should  be  sent  among  the  wolves  would  sound 
strange  indeed.  No  wonder  this  announcement  begins  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Behold."  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves.  Wonderful  combination  this  !  Alone,  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  is  mere  cunning,  and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  little 
better  than  weakness  ;  but  in  combination,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
would  save  them  from  unnecessary  exposure  to  danger  ;  the  harmless- 
ness of  the  dove,  from  sinful  expedients  to  escape  it.  In  the  apostolic 
age  of  Christianity,  how  harmoniously  were  these  qualities  displayed  ! 
Instead  of  the  fanatical  thirst  for  martyrdom,  to  which  a  later  age  gave 
birth,  there  was  a  manly  combination  of  unflinching  zeal  and  calm 
discretion,  before  which  nothing  was  able  to  stand.     17.  But  beware 

of  men ;  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils — the  local 
courts,  used  here  for   civil  magistrates  in  general.       and  they  Will 
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scourge  you  in  their  synagogues.     By  this  is  meant  persecution  at 

the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  i8.  And  ye  Shall  be  brought  before  gov- 
ernors— or  provincial  rulers,  and  kings — the  highest  tribunals,  for 
my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them — rather 'to  them,' in  order 

to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  and  its  glorious  effects — and  [to]  the 
Gentiles — a  hint  that  their  message  would  not  long  be  confined  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  the 
best  commentary  on  these  warnings.  19.  But  when  they  deliver  you 
tip,  take  no  thought — '  be  not  solicitous '  or  *  anxious '  (see  ch.  vi.  25.) 
how  or  what  ye  shall  speak — i.e.,  either  in  what  manner  ^Q  shall 
make  your  defence,  or  of  what  ??iatier\i  shall  consist — for  it  shall  be 

given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  (See  Exodus,  iv. 
12  ;  Jeremiah,  i.  7.)    20.  For  it  Is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 

ef  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you.  How  remarkably  this  has 
been  verified,  the  whole  history  of  persecution  thrillingly  proclaims — 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  latest  martyrology.     21.  And  the 

brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father 
the  child:  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  pa- 
rents, and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death— for  example,  by  lodging 

information  against  them  with  the  authorities.  The  deep  and  virulent 
hostility  of  the  old  nature  and  life  to  the  new — as  of  Belial  to  Christ 
— was  to  issue  in  awful  wrenches  of  the  dearest  ties  ;  and  the  disciples, 
in  the  prospect  of  their  cause  and  themselves  being  launched  upon 
society,  are  here  prepared  for  the  worst.  22.  And  ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.  The  universality  of  this  hatred 
would  make  it  evident  to  them,  that  since  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any 
temporary  excitement,  local  virulence,  or  personal  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies,  so  no  amount  of  discretion  on  their  part,  con- 
sistent with  entire  fidelity  to  the  truth,  would  avail  to  stifle  that  enmity 
— though  it  might  soften  its  violence,  and  in  some  cases  avert  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  it.  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved — a  great  saying,  repeated,  in  connection  with  similar  warnings. 
in  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  xxiv.  13);  and 
often  reiterated  by  the  apostle  as  a  warning  against  "drawing  back 
unto  perdition."  (Hebrews,  iii.  6,  13  ;  vi.  4-6  ;  x.  23,  26-29,  38,  39 ; 
&c.)  As  "  drawing  back  unto  perdition  "  is  merely  the  palpable  evi- 
dence of  the  want  of  "  root  "  from  the  first  in  the  Christian  profession 
(Luke,  viii.  13),  so  "  enduring  to  the  end"  is  just  the  proper  evidence 

of  its  reality  and  solidity.    23.  But  when  they  persecute  you  In  this 

city,  flee  ye  into  another — '  into  the  other.'  This,  though  applicable 
to  all  time,  and  exemplified  by  our  Lord  Himself  once  and  again,  had 
special  reference  to  the  brief  opportunities  which  Israel  was  to  have 
of  "knowing  the  time  of  his  visitation."  for  Verily  I  Say  UntO  yOU 
— what  will  startle  you,  but  at  the  same  time  show  you  the  solemnity 
of  your  mission,  and  the  need  of  economizing  the  time  for  it — Yc 
shall  not  have  gone  over — '  Ye  shall  in  nowise  have  completed  ' — the 

cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come.    To  understand  this 

— as  Lange  and  others  do — in  the  first  instance,  of  Christ's  own  per- 
egrinations, as  if  He  had  said,  '  Waste  not  your  time  upon  hostile 
places,  for  I  myself  will  be  after  you  ere  your  work  be  over — seems 
almost  trifling.     "  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  "  has  a  fixed  doc- 
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tiinal  sense,  here  referring  immediately  to  the  crisis  of  Israel's  his- 
tory as  the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  when  Christ  was  to  come  and  judge 
it ;  when  "  the  wrath  would  come  upon  it  to  the  uttermost ; "  and 
when,  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  the  old  economy,  He  would  es- 
tablish His  own  kingdom.  This,  in  the  uniform  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  more  immediately  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,"  "  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God  "  (ch.  xvi,  28  ;  xxiv.  27,  34  ;  with  Hebrews, 
X.  25  ;  James,  v.  7-9) — but  only  as  being  such  a  lively  anticipation  of 
His  Second  Coming  for  vengeance  and  deliverance.  So  understood, 
it  is  parallel  with  ch.  xxiv.  14  (which  see). 

Directions  for  the  Service  of  Christ  in  its  widest  sense  {v.  24-42).  24. 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master—'  teacher,'  nor  the  servant 

above  his  lord — another  maxim  which  our  Lord  repeats  in  various 
connections  (Luke,  vi.  40  ;  John,  xiii.  16  ;  xv.  20).     25.   \\  is  enOUgh 

for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his 
Lord.     If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub. 

All  the  Greek  MSS.  write  "  Beelzebul,"  which  undoubtedly  is  the  right 
form  of  this  word.  The  other  reading  came  in  no  doubt  from  the  Old 
Testament  "  Baalzebub,"  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings,  i.  2),  which  it 
was  designed  to  express.  As  all  idolatry  was  regarded  as  devil-wor- 
ship (Leviticus,  xvii.  7  ;  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  17  ;  Psalm,  cvi.  37  ;  i 
Corinthians,  x.  20),  so  there  seems  to  have  been  something  peculiarly 
Satanic  about  the  worship  of  this  hateful  god,  which  caused  his  name 
to  be  a  synonym  of  Satan.  Though  we  nowhere  read  that  our  Lord 
was  actually  called  "  Beelzebul,"  He  M^as  charged  with  being  in  league 
with  Satan  under  that  hateful  name  (ch.  xii.  24,  26),  and  more  than 
once  Himself  was  charged  with  "  having  a  devil  "  or  "  demon  "  (Mark, 
iii.  30 ;  John,  vii.  20  ;  viii.  48).  Here  it  is  used  to  denote  the  most 
opprobrious  language  which  could  be  applied  by  one  to  another.  hOW 

much  more  [shall  they  call]  them  of  his  household?  — 'the  in- 
mates.' Three  relations  in  which  Christ  stands  to  His  people  are  here 
mentioned  :  He  is  their  Teacher — they  His  disciples  ;  He  is  their 
Lord — they  His  servants  ;  He  is  the  Master  of  the  household — they 
its  inmates.  In  all  these  relations.  He  says  here,  He  and  they  are  so 
bound  up  together  that  they  cannot  look  to  fare  better  than  He,  and 
should  think  it  enough  if  they  are  no  worse.       26.    Fear  them  not 

therefore;  for  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  reveal- 
ed ;  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known  ; — q.d.,  '  There  is  no  use,  and  no 
need,  of  concealing  anything  ;  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  are 
about  to  come  into  open  and  deadly  collision  ;  and  the  day  is  coming 
when  all  hidden  things  shall  be  disclosed,  everything  seen  as  it  is,  and 
every  one  have  his  due '  (i  Corinthians,  iv.  5).  27.  What  I  tell  yOU  in 
darkness — in  the  privacy  of  a  teaching  for  which  men  are  not  yet 
ripe — that  speak  ye  in  the  light — for  when  ye  go  forth  all  will  be 

ready — and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house- 
tops : — Give  free  and  fearless  utterance  to  all  that  I  have  taught  you 
while  yet  with  you.  Objection:  But  this  may  cost  us  our  life?  An- 
S7ver:  It  may,  but  there   their  power  ends :     28.  And  fear  not  them 

which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.    In  Luke,  xii. 

4,  "and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  but  rather  fear 
him — in  Luke  this  is  peculiarly  solemn,  "  I  will  forewarn  you  whots 
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ye  shall  fear,"  even  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 

body  in  hell.  A  decisive  proof  this  that  there  is  a  hell  for  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul  in  the  eternal  world  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  tor- 
ment that  awaits  the  lost  will  have  elements  of  suffering  adapted  to 
the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  both  of  which, 
we  are  assured,  will  exist  for  ever.  In  the  corresponding  warning 
contained  in  Luke,  Jesus  calls  His  disciples  "  My  friends,"  as  if  He 
had  felt  that  such  sufferings  constituted  a  bond  of  peculiar  tenderness 

between  Him  and  them.  29.  Are  nottwo  sparrows  sold  for  a  far- 
thing? In  Luke  (xii.  6)  it  is  "Five  sparrows  for  two  farthings;"  so 
that,  if  the  purchaser  took  two  farthings'  worth,  he  got  one  in  addition 

— of  such  small  value  were  they,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on 
the  ground — exhausted  or  killed — without  your  Father — "  Not  one 

of  them  is  forgotten  before  God,"  as  it  is  in  Luke.     30.  But  the  very 

hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.    See  Luke,  xxi.  18  (and  cf.  for 

the  language  i  Samuel,  xiv.  45  ;  Acts,   xxvii.  34).       31.  Fear  ye  not 

therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.    Was  ever 

language  of  such  simplicity  felt  to  carry  such  weight  as  this  does?  But 
here  lies  much  of  the  charm  and  power  of  our  Lord's  teaching.     32. 

Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men—"  despising  the 
shame,"  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven— I  will  not  be  ashamed  of  him,  but  will  own  him  before  the  most 

august  of  all  assemblies.  33.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven — be- 
fore that  same  assembly :  *  He  shall  have  from  Me  his  own  treatment 
of  Me  on  the  earth.     But  see  ch.  xvi.  27.     34.  Think   not  that  I  am 

come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 

sword — strife,  discord,  conflict  ;  deadly  opposition  between  eternally 
hostile  principles,   penetrating  into  and  rending  asunder  the  dearest 

ties.  35.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father, 
and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law.  Sec  Luke,  xii.  51-53.  36.  Andaman's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.    This  saying,  which  is 

quoted,  as  is  the  whole  verse,  from  Micah,  vii.  6,  is  but  an  extension 
of  the  Psalmist's  complaint.  Psalm,  xii.  9;  Iv.  12-14,  which  had  its 
most  affecting  illustration  in  the  treason  of  Judas  against  our  Lord 
Himself  (John,  xiii.  18  ;  Matthew,  xxvi.  48-50).  Hence  would  arise 
the  necessity  of  a  choice  between  Christ  and  the  nearest  relations, 
which  would  put  them  to  the  severest  test.     37.  He  that  loveth  father 

or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth 
son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  Cf.  Deuter- 
onomy, xxxiii.  9.  As  the  preference  of  the  one  would,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the  other,  our  Lord  here,  with 
a  sublime,  yet  awful  self-respect,  asserts   His  own  claims  to  supreme 

affection.  38.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  af- 
ter me,  is  not  worthy  of  me — a  saying  which  our  Lord  once  and 
again  emphatically  reiterates  (ch.  xvi.  24  ;  Luke,  ix.  23  ;  xiv.  27).  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  expression — "  taking  up  one's  cross'' 
— in  the  sense  of  '  being  prepared  for  trials  in  general  for  Christ's 
sake,'  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its  primary  and  proper  sense 
here — '  a  preparedness  to  go  forth  even  to  crucifixion,'  as  when  our 
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Lord  had  to  bear  His  own  cross  on  His  way  to  Calvary — a  saying  the 
more  remarkable  as  our  Lord  had  not  as  yet  given  a  hint  that  He  would 
die  this  death,  nor  was  crucifixion  a  Jewish  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment.   39.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth 

his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it — another  of  those  pregnant  sayings 
which  our  Lord  so  often  reiterates  {ch.  xvi.  25  ;  Luke,  xvii.  33  ;  John, 
xii.  25).  The  pith  of  such  paradoxical  maxims  depends  on  the  double 
sense  attached  to  the  word  "  life  " — a  lower  and  a  higher,  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  eternal.  An  entire  sacrifice  of  the 
lower,  with  all  its  relationships  and  interests — or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  willingness  to  make  it — is  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  higher  life  ;  and  he  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  surrender  the 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other  shall  eventually  lose  both.     40.  He  that 

receiveth— or 'entertaineth'  you,  receiveth  me;  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.    As  the  treatment  which  an 

ambassador  receives  is  understood  and  regarded  as  expressing  the 
light  in  which  he  that  sends  him  is  viewed,  so,  says  our  Lord  here, 
'Your  authority  is  mine,  as  mine  is  my  leather's.'  41.  He  that  re- 
Ceiveth  a  prophet — one  divinely  commissioned  to  deliver  a  message 
from  heaven.  Predicting  future  events,  was  no  necessary  part  of  a 
prophet's  office,  especially  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  name  of  a  prophet — for  his  office's  sake  and  love  to  his  Mas- 
ter.   (See  2  Kings,  iv.  9,  10.)    shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward. 

What  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  tiot  prophets  !     (See  3  John, 

5-8.)      and  he  that   receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a 

righteous  man — from  sympathy  with  his  character  and  esteem  for 

himself  as  such,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward  —  for  he 

must  himself  have  the  seed  of  righteousness  who  has  any  real  sym- 
pathy with  it   and  complacency  in   him  who  possesses  it.       42.  And 

whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones.  Beau- 
tiful epithet !  originally  taken  from  Zechariah,  xiii.  7.  The  reference 
is  to  their  lowliness  in  spirit,  their  littleness  in  the  eyes  of  an  undis- 
cerning  world,  while  high  in  Heaven's  esteem,  a  CUp  of  COld  water 
only — meaning,  the  smallest  service,  in  the  name  Of  a  disciple — or, 
as  it  is  in  Mark  (ix.  41),  because  ye  are  Christ's :  from  love  to  Me,  and 
to  him  from  his  connection  with  Me,  verily  I  say  UntO  yOU,  he  Shall 
in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  There  is  here  a  descending  climax—"  a 
prophet,"  "  a  righteous  man,"  "  a  little  one  ; "  signifying  that  however 
low  we  come  down  in  our  services  to  those  that  are  Christ's,  all  that 
is  done  for  His  sake,  and  that  bears  the  stamp  of  love  to  His  blessed 
name,  shall  be  divinely  appreciated  and  owned  and  rewarded. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  1-19.  The  Imprisoned  Baptist's  Message  to  his  Mas- 
ter— The  Reply,  and  Discourse,  on  the  Departure  of  the 
Messengers,  regarding  John  and  his  Mission.  (=Luke,  vii. 
18-35.)  I.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his— rather  the'  twelve  disciples,  he  departed  thence 

to  teach  and  preach  in  their  cities.     This  was  scarcely  a  fourth  cir- 
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cuit^— if  we  may  judge  from  the  less  formal  way  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed— but,  perhaps,  a  set  of  visits  paid  to  certain  places,  either  not 
reached  at  all,  or  too  rapidly  passed  through  before^in  order  to  fill  up 
the  time  till  the  return  of  the  Twelve.  As  to  their  labours,  nothing 
is  said  of  them  by  our  Evangelist.  But  Luke  (ix.  6)  says,  "  They  de- 
parted, and  went  through  the  towns,"  or  '  villages,'  "  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  healing  everywhere."  Mark  (vi.  12, 13),  as  usual,  is  more 
explicit :  "  And  they  went  out,  and  preached  that  men  should  repent. 
And  they  cast  out  many  devils  (or  '  demons '),  and  anointed  with  oil 
many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them."  Though  this  "  anointing 
with  oil"  was  not  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  instructions — at  least  in 
any  of  the  records  of  them — we  know  it  to  have  been  practised  long 
after  this  in  the  apostolic  Church  (see  James,  v.  14,  and  cf.  Mark,  vi. 
12,  13) — not  medicinally,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  healing  virtue  which  was 
communicated  by  their  hands,  and  a  symbol  of  something  still  more 
precious.  It  was  ^Diction,  indeed,  but  as  Bengel  remarks,  it  was 
something  very  different  from  what  Romanists  call  extreme  unction. 
He  adds,  what  is  very  probable,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  car- 
ried the  oil  about  with  them,  but,  as  the  Jews  used  oil  as  a  medicine, 
to  have  employed  it  just  as  they  found  it  with  the  sick,  in  their  own 

higher  way.    2.  Now  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison.    For  the 

account  of  this  imprisonment,  see  Mark,  vi.  17-20.  the  WOrl^S  Of 
Christ,  he  sent,  &c.     See  Luke,  vii.  18-35. 

20-30.  Outburst  of  Feeling,  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus  by  the  result  of  His  labours  in  Galilee.  The  connec- 
tion of  this  with  what  goes  before  it,  and  the  similarity  of  its  tone, 
makes  it  evident,  we  think,  that  it  was  delivered  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  that  it  is  but  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  series  of  reflec- 
tions in  the  same  strain.  20.  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities 
wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  re- 
pented not.  21.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! — not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  lain  near  Capernaum.  WOe  UntO  thee, 
Bethsaida  !  ['  hunting '  or  '  fishing-house  ' — '  a  fishing  station  '] — on 
the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  to  the  north  of  Capernaum; 
the  birth-place  of  three  of  the  apostles — the  brothers  Andrew  and 
Peter,  and  Philip.  These  two  cities  appear  to  be  singled  out  to  de- 
note the  whole  region  in  which  they  lay — a  region  favoured  with  the 
Pedeemer's  presence,  teaching,  and  AAorks  above  every  other,     for  if 

the  mighty  works — '  the  miracles,'  which  were  done  in  you  had 

been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon — ancient  and  celebrated  commercial 
cities,  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  lying 
north  of  Palestine,  and  the  latter  the  northern-most.  As  their  wealth 
and  prosperity  engendered  luxuiy  and  its  concomitant  evils — irreligion 
and  moral  degeneracy — their  overthrow  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
ancient  prophecy,  and  once  and  again  fulfilled  by  victorious  enemies. 
Yet  they  were  rebuilt,  and  at  this  time  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Re- 
markable language,  showing  that  they  had  done  less  violence  to  con- 
science, and  so,  in  God's  sight,  were  less  criminal  than  the  region  here 

spoken  of.  22.  But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable- 
more  •  endurable,'  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
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for  you.  23.  And  thou,  Capernaum — (see  ch.  iv.  13),  which  art  ex- 
alted unto  heaven.  Not  even  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  is  this  said. 
For  since  at  Capernaum  Jesus  had  His  stated  abode  during  the  whole 
period  of  His  public  life  which  He  spent  in  Galilee,  it  was  the  most 
favored  spot  tipon  earth,   the    most  exalted   in  privilege.       shalt   be 

brought  down  to  hell:  for  If  the  mighty  works,  which  have  been 
done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom — destroyed  for  its  pollutions 
— it  would  have  remained  until  this  day — having  done  no  such 

violence  to  conscience,  and  so  incurred  unspeakably  less  guilt.     24. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee.      '  It  has 

been  indeed,'  says  Dr.  Stanley,  '  more  tolerable,  in  one  sense,  in  the 
day  of  its  earthly  judgment,  for  the  land  of  Sodom  than  for  Caper- 
naum ;  for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even  the  remains,  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  whilst  that  of  Caper- 
naum has,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost.'  But  the 
judgment  of  which  our  Lord  here  speaks  is  still  future  ;  a  judgment 
not  on  material  cities,  but  their  responsible   inhabitants — a  judgment 

final  and  irretrievable.      25.   At  that  time  Jesus   answered  and 

said.  We  are  not  to  understand  by  this,  that  the  previous  discourse 
had  been  concluded  ;  and  that  this  is  a  record  only  of  something  said 
about  the  same  period.  For  the  connection  is  most  close,  and  the 
word  "answered" — which,  when  there  is  no  one  to  answer,  refers  to 
something  just  before  said,  or  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in 
consequence  of  something  said — confirms  this.  What  Jesus  here  "  an- 
swered" evidently  was  the  melancholy  results  of  his  ministry,  lament- 
ed over  in  the  foregoing  verses.  It  is  as  if  He  had  said,  *  Yes  ;  but 
there  is  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture  ;  even  in  those  who  have  reject- 
ed the  message  of  eternal  life,  it  is  the  pride  of  iheir  own  hearts  only 
which  has  blinded  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  truth  does  but  the  more 
appear  in  their  inability  to  receive  it :  Nor  have  all  rejected  it  even 
here  ;  souls  thirsting  for  salvation  have  drawn  water  with  joy  from  the 
wells  of  salvation  ;  the  weary  have  found  rest ;  the  hungry  have  been 
filled  with  good  things,  while  the  rich  have  been  sent  empty  away.* 
I  thank  thee  —  rather,  'I  assent  to  thee.'  But  this  is  not  strong 
enough.  The  idea  of  ''  ftilV  or  '  cordial '  concurrence  is  conveyed  by 
the  preposition.  The  thing  expressed  is  adoring  acquiesence,  holy 
satisfaction  with  that  law  of  the  divine  procedure  about  to  be  men- 
tioned. And  as,  when  He  afterwards  uttered  the  same  words,  He 
"exulted  inspirit"  (see  Luke,  x,  21),  probably  He  did  the  same  now, 

though  not  recorded.    0,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.    He 

so  styles  his  Father  here,  to  signify  that  from   Him  of  right   emanate 

all  such  high  arrangements,      bccause  thou  hast  hid  thesc  things 

— the  knowledge  of  these  saving  truths — from  the  wIse  and  prudent. 

The  former  of  these  terms  points  to  the  m^n  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  speculative  or  philosophical  attainments  ;  the  latter  to  the 
men  of  worldly  shrewdness — the  clever,  the  sharp-witted,  the  men  of 
affairs.  The  distinction  is  a  natural  one,  and  was  well  understood. 
(See  I  Corinthians,  i.  19  ;  &c.)  But  why  had  the  Father  hid  from 
such  the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  and  why  did  Jesus  so 
emphatically  set  his  seal  to  this  arrangement  ?     Because  it  is  not  for 
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the  offending  and  revolted  to  speak  or  to  speculate,  but  to  listen  to 
Him  from  whom  we  have  broken  loose,  that  we  may  learn  whether 
there  be  any  recovery  for  us  at  all ;  and  if  there  be,  on  what  princi- 
ples— oT  what  nature — to  what  ends.  To  bring  our  own  "  wisdom 
and  prudence  "  to  such  questions  is  impertinent  and  presumptious ; 
and  if  the  truth  regarding  them,  or  the  glory  of  it,  be  "  hid  "  from 
us,  it  is  but  a  fitting  retribution,  to  which  all  the  right-minded  will  set 
their  seal  along  with  Jesus.  But,  Thou  hast  revealed  them  untO 
babes  —  to  babe-like  men;  men  of  unassuming  docility,  men  who, 
conscious  that  they  know  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace,  determine  simply  to 
*'  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak."  Such  are  well  called  "  babes." 
(See    Hebrews,  v.  13;  i   Corinthians,  xiii.   11;    xiv,   20;  &c,)       26. 

Even  so,  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good— the  emphatic  and  chosen 

term  for  expressing  any  object  of  divine  complacency  ;  whether  Christ 
Himself  (see  ch.  iii.  17)  or  God's  gracious  eternal  arrangements  (see 
Philippians,  ii.  13) — in  thy  sight..  This  is  just  a  sublime  echo  of  the 
foregoing  words  ;  as  if  Jesus,  when  he  uttered  them,  had  paused  to 
reflect  on  it,  and  as  if  the  glory  of  it — not  so  much  in  the  light  of  its 
own  reasonableness  as  of  God's  absolute  will  that  so  it  should  be — 

had  filled  His  soul.     27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 

Father.  He  does  not  say.  They  are  revealed — as  to  one  who  knew 
tliem  not,  and  was  an  entire  stranger  to  them  save  as  they  were  dis- 
covered to  him — but.  They  are  '  delivered  over,'  or  '  committed  to  me 
of  my  father  ; '  meaning  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  So  in  John,  iii.  35,  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath 
given  all  things  into  His  hand "  (see  that  verse).  But  though  the 
"  all  things  "  in  both  these  passages  refer  properly  to  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  they  of  course  include  all  things  necessary  to  the  full  execu- 
tion of  that  trust — that  is,  unlmiited  ^oy<^x.     (So  ch.  xxviii.  18  ;  John, 

xvii.  2 ;  Ephesians,  i.  22.)  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will— or 'willeth'  to  reveal  him.      What 

a  saying  is  this,  that  *  the  Father  and  the  son  are  mutually  and  exclu- 
sively known  to  each  other ! '  A  higher  claim  to  equality  with  the 
Father  cannot  be  conceived.  Either,  then,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
most  revolting  assumptions  ever  uttered,  or  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Christ  should  to  Christians  be  beyond  dispute.  '  But  alas  for  me  ! ' 
may  some  burdened  soul,  sighing  for  relief,  here  exclaim.  If  it  be 
thus  with  us,  what  can  any  poor  creature  do  but  lie  down  in  passive 
despair,  unless  he  could  dare  to  hope  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  fa- 
voured class  '  to  whom  the  son  is  willing  to  reveal  the  Father  ?  '  But 
nay.  This  testimony  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  gracious  "  will,"  on 
which  alone  men's  salvation  depends,  is  designed  but  to  reveal  the 
source  and  enhance  the  glory  of  it  when  once  imparted — not  to  par- 
alyse or  shut  the  soul  up  in  despair.     Hear,  accordingly,  what  follows '. 

28.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 

I  will  give  you  rest.  Incomparable,  ravishing  sounds  these  — 
if  ever  such  were  heard  in  this  weary,  groaning  world  !  What  gen- 
tleness, what  sweetness  is  there  in  the  very  style  of  the  invitation^ 
*  Hither  to  Me,'  and  in  the  words,  '  All  ye  that  toil  and  are  burdened,' 
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the  universal  wretchedness  of  man  is  depicted,  on  both  its  sides — the 
active  and  \ht passive  forms  of  it.     29.  Take  my  yoke  Upon  you — 

the  yoke  of  subjection  to  Jesus — and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  In  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.      As 

Christ's  willingness  to  empty  Himself  to  the  uttermost  of  His  Father's 
requirements  was  the  spring  of  ineffable  repose  to.  His  own  spirit,  so 
in  the  same  track  does  He  invite  all  to  follow  Him,  with  the  assurance 

of  the  same  experience.      30.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 

Is  light.  Matchless  paradox,  even  amongst  the  paradoxically  couched 
maxims  in  which  our  Lord  delights  !  That  rest  which  the  soul  expe- 
riences, when  once  safe  under  Christ's  wing,  makes  all  yokes  easy,  all 
burdens  light. 


CHAPTER   XIT 

Ver.  1-8.  Plucking  Corn-ears  on  the  Sabbath  day.  (= 
Mark,  ii.  23-28  ;  Luke,  vi.  1-5.)  The  season  of  the  year  when  this 
occurred  is  determined  by  the  event  itself.  Ripe  corn-ears  are  only 
found  in  the  fields  just  before  harvest.  The  barley  harvest  seems 
clearly  intended  here,  at  the  close  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  our 
April.  It  coincided  with  the  Passover-season,  as  the  wheat  harvest 
with  Pentecost.  But  in  Luke(vi.  i)  we  have  a  still  more  definite  note 
of  time,  if  we  could  be  certain  of  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar  term 
which  he  employs  to  express  it.  "  It  came  to  pass  (he  says)  on  the 
sabbath,  which  was  the  Jirst-second" — for  that  is  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  word,  and  not  "  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first "  as  in 
our  version.  Of  the  various  conjectures  what  this, may  mean,  that 
of  ScALiGER  is  the  most  approved,  and,  as  we  think,  the  freest  from 
difficulty,  viz.,  '  the  first  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the  Passover ;' 
i.e.,  the  first  of  the  seven  sabbaths  which  were  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  which  was  itself  a  sabbath,  until  the 
next  feast,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  (Leviticus,  xxiii.  15,  16  ;  Deuteron- 
omy, xvi.  9,  10).  In  this  case,  the  day  meant  by  the  Evangelist  is  the 
first  of  those  seven  sabbaths  intervening  between  Passover  and  Pen- 
tecost. And  if  we  are  right  in  regf  rding  the  "  feast "  mentioned  in 
John,  v.  I  as  a  Passover,  and  consequently  the  second  during  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  (see  that  passage),  this  plucking  of  the  ears  of 
corn  must  have  occurred  immediately  after  the  scene  and  the  Dis- 
course recorded  in  John,  v.,  which,  doubtless,  would  induce  our  Lord 
to  hasten  His  departure  for  the  north,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  Phar- 
isees, which  He  had  kindled  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  Him  in  the  fields — on  His  way  probably  to  Galilee,     i.  At  that 

time  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath  day  through  the  corn — "the  corn 
fields"  (Mark,  ii.  23  ;  Luke,  vi.  i).  and  his  disciples  were  an  hun- 
gered— not  only  as  one  might  be  before  his  regular  meals  ;  but  evi- 
dently from  shortness  of  provisions  ;  for  Jesus  defends  their  plucking 
the  corn-ears  and  eating  them  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  and  began 
to   pluck  the  ears   of  corn,   and  to   eat — "  rubbing  them    in    their 

hands "  (Luke,  vi.  i).    2.  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said 
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unto  him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do 

upon  the  sabbath  day.  The  act  itself  was  expressly  permitted  (Deu- 
teronomy, xxiii.  25).  But  as  being  "  servile  work,"  which  was  pro- 
hibited on  the  sabbath  day,  it  was  regarded  as  sinful.  3.  But  he  said 
unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read — or  as  Mark  has  it,  "  Have  ye  never 

read  "—what  DavId  did  (i  Samuel,  xxi.  1-6),  when  he  was  an  hun- 
gered, and  they  that  were  with  him :  4.  How  he  entered  into  the 
house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  showbread,  which  was  not  lawful 
for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which  were  with  him,  but  only  for 

the  priests  ?  No  example  could  be  more  apposite  than  this.  The 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  of  whom  the  Jews  ever  boasted,  when 
suffering  in  God's  cause  and  straitened  for  provisions,  asked  and  obtain- 
ed from  the  high  priest  what,  according  to  the  law,  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  save  the  priests  to  touch.  Mark  (ii.  26)  says  this  occurred  "  in 
the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest."  But  this  means  not  during  his 
high  priesthood — for  it  was  under  that  of  his  father  Ahimelech — but 
simply  in  his  time.  Ahimelech  was  soon  succeded  by  Abiathar,  whose 
connection  with  David,  and  prominence  during  his  reign,  may  account 
for  his  name,  rather  than  his  father's,  being  here  introduced.  Yet  there 
is  not  a  little  confusion  in  what  is  said  of  these  priests  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  he  is  called  both  the  son  and  the 
father  of  Ahimelech  (i  Samuel,  xxii.  20  ;  2  Samuel,  viii.  17)  ;  and 
Ahimelech   is   called   Ahiah   (i  Samuel,  xiv.  3),  and  Ahimelech    (i 

Chronicles,  xviii.  16).  5.  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  Law,  how  that 
on  the  sabbath  days  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath 

— by  doing  "  servile  work  " — and  are  blameless  ?  The  double  offer- 
ings required  on  the  sabbath  day  (Numbers,  xxviii.  g)  could  not  be 
presented,  and  the  new-baked  showbread  (Leviticus,  xxiv.  5  ;  i  Chron- 
icles, ix.  32)  could  not  be  prepared  and  presented  every  sabbath  morn- 
ing; without  a  good  deal  of  servile  work  on  the  part  of  the  priests  ; 
not  to  speak  of  circumcision,  which,  when  the  child's  eighth  day  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  a  sabbath,  had  to  be  performed  by  the  priests  on 

that  day.  (See  John,  vii.  22,  23.)  6.  But  I  Say  unto  you.  That  in 
this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple — or  rather,  according  to 

the  reading  which  is  best  supported,  '  something  greater.'  The  argu- 
ment stands  thus :  '  The  ordinary  rules  for  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath give  way  before  the  requirements  of  the  temple ;  but  there  are 
rights  here  before  which  the  temple  itself  must  give  way.'  Thus  in- 
directly, but  not  the  less  decidedly,  does  our  Lord  put  in  His  own 
claims  to  consideration  in  this  question — claims  to  be  presently  put 

in  even  more  nakedly.  7.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  [this]  mean- 
eth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  (Hosea,  vi.  6 ;  Micah,  vi. 
6-8,  &c).  See  ch.  ix.  13.  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guilt- 
less : — q.d.,  '  Had  ye  understood  the  great  principle  of  all  religion, 
which  the  Scripture  everywhere  recognizes — that  ceremonial  observ- 
ances must  give  way  before  moral  duties,  and  particularly  the  neces- 
sities of  nature — ye  would  have  refrained  from  these  captious  com- 
plaints against  men  who  in  this  matter  are  blameless.'  But  our  Lord 
added  a  specific  application  of  this  great  principle  to  the  law  of  the 
sabbath,  preserved  only  in  Mark  :  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath  "  (Mark,  ii.  27). 
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A  glorious  and  far-reacliing  maxim,  alike  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  sabbath  and  the  true  freedom  of  its  observance.     8.  For 

the  Son  of  man  Is  Lord  [even]  of  the  sabbath  day.    In  what  sense 

now  is  the  Son  of  man  Lord  of  the  sabbath  day?  Not  surely  to  abol- 
ish it — that  surely  were  a  strange  lordship,  especially  just  after  saying 
that  it  was  made  or  instituted  for  man — but  loown  it,  to  interpret  it,  to 
preside  over  it,  and  to  ennoble  it,  by  merging  it  in  "  the  Lord's  Day  " 
(Revelation,  i.  lo),  breathing  into  it  an  air  of  liberty  and  love  neces- 
sarily unknown  before,  and  thus  making  it  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
the  eternal  sabbatism. 

9-21.  The  Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  on  the  Sabbath 
BAY,  and  Retirement  of  Jesus  to  avoid  danger.  (=Mark,  iii. 
I-I2  ;  Luke,  vi.  6-11.)       Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  (v.  9-14).      9. 

And  when  he  was  departed  thence — but  "  on  another  sabbath " 
(Luke,  vi.  6),  he  went  into  their  synagogue—"  and  taught."     He 

had  now,  no  doubt,  arrived  in  Galilee  ;  but  this,  it  would  appear,  did 
not  occur  at  Capernaum,  for  after  it  was  over  He  "  withdrew  Him- 
self," it  is  said,  "  to  the  sea  "  (Mark,  iii.  7),  whereas  Capernaum  was  at 

the  sea.    10.    And  beholcl,  there  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand 

withered — disabled  by  paralysis  (as  i  Kings,  xiii.  4).    It  was  his  right 

hand,  as  Luke  graphically  notes.  And  they  aslced  him,  saying,  Is 
it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days?   that  they  might  accuse 

him.  Matthew  and  Luke  say  they  "  watched  Him  whether  He  would 
heal  on  the  sabbath  day."  They  were  now  come  the  length  of  dog- 
ging His  steps,  to  collect  materials  for  a  charge  of  impiety  against 
Him,  It  is  probable  that  it  was  to  their  thoughts  rather  than  their 
words  that  Jesus  addressed  Himself  in  what  follows.       11.  And  he 

said  unto  them.  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you  that  shall 
have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will 
he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  out  ?      12.  How  much  then  is  a 

man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Resistless  appeal !  "  A  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast "  (Proverbs,  xii.  10),  and  would  instinct- 
ively rescue  it  from  death  or  suffering  on  the  sabbath  day ;  how  much 
more  his  nobler  fellow-man.  But  the  reasoning,  as  given  in  the  other 
two  Gospels,  is  singularly  striking :  "  But  he  knew  their  thoughts^ 
and  said  to  the  man  which  had  the  withered  hand,  Rise  up,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  midst.  And  he  arose  and  stood  forth.  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  them,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing :  Is  it  lawful  on  the  sab- 
bath days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ?  " 
(Luke,  vi.  8,  9)  or  as  in  Mark  (iii.  4)  "to  kill?"  He  thus  shuts  them 
np  to  this  startling  alteriaative :  *  Not  to  do  good,  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  our  hand  to  do  it,  is  to  do  evil ;  not  to  save  life,  when  we 
can,  is  to  kill ' — and  must  the  letter  of  the  sabbath-rest  be  kept  at 
this  expense  ?  This  unexpected  thrust  shut  their  mouths.  By  this 
great  ethical  principle  our  Lord,  we  see,  held  Himself  bound,  as  Man. 
But  here  we  must  turn  to  Mark,  whose  graphic  details  make  the  sec- 
ond Gospel  so  exceedingly  precious.  "  When  He  had  looked  round 
about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  He  saith  unto  the  man  "  (Mark,  iii.  5).  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  passages  in  the  Gospel  Histoiy  which  reveal  our  Lord's /?^/- 
ings.     How  holy  this  anger  was,  appears  from  the  "  grief"  which  min. 
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gled  with  it  at  "  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."      13.  Then  saith  he  tO 

the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand.      And  he  stretched  it  forth— 

the  power  to  obey  going  forth  with  the  word  of  command,     and   it 

was  restored  whole,  liice  as  the  other.    The  poor  man,  having  faith 

in  this  wonderful  Healer  —  which  no  doubt  the  whole  scene  would 
singularly  help  to  strengthen  —  disregarded  the  proud  and  venemous 
Pharisees,  and   thus   gloriously  put    them    to    shame.     14.  Then  the 

Pharisees  went  out  and  held  a  council  against  him,  how  they 

might  destroy  him.  This  is  the  first  explicit  mention  of  their  mur- 
derous designs  against  our  Lord.  Luke  (vi.  11)  says  "  they  were  filled 
with  madness,  and  communed  one  with  another  what  they  might  do 
to  Jesus."  But  their  doubt  was  not,  whether  to  get  rid  of  Him,  but 
how  to  compass  it.  Mark  (iii.  6),  as  usual,  is  more  definite  :  "  The 
Pharisees  went  forth,  and  straightway  took  counsel  with  the  Herod- 
ians  against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him."  These  Herodians 
were  supporters  of  Herod's  dynasty,  created  by  Caesar  —  a  political 
rather  than  religious  party.  The  Pharisees  regarded  them  as  untrue 
to  their  religion  and  country.  But  here  we  see  them  combining 
together  against  Christ,  as  a  common  enemy.  So  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  ch.  xxii.  15,  16. 

Jesus  Retires  to  Avoid  Danger  {v.    15-21).     15.   But  when    JeSUS 

knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself  from  thence— whither,  our  Evangelist 

says  not ;  but  Mark  (iii.  7)  says  "  it  was  to  the  sea  " —  to  some  distance^ 
no  doubt,  from  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  the  madness,  and  the  plotting 

just  recorded,    and  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed 

them  all.  Mark  gives  the  following  interesting  details :  "  A  great 
multitude  from  Galilee  followed  Him,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  Idumea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  they  about  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude,  when  they  had  heard  what  great  things 
he  did,  came  unto  Him.  And  He  spake  to  His  disciples,  that  a  small 
ship" — or  'wherry' — "should  wait  on  Him  because  of  the  multitude, 
lest  they  should  throng  Him.  For  He  had  healed  many  ;  insomuch 
that  they  pressed  upon  Him  for  to  touch  Him,  as  many  as  had 
plagues.  And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  Him,  fell  down  before 
Him,  and  cried,  saying.  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  straight- 
ly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  Him  known"  (Mark, 
iii.  7-12).  How  glorious  this  extorted  homage  to  the  Son  of  God ! 
But  as  this  was  not  the  time,  so  neither  were  they  the  fitting  preachers^ 
as  Bengel  says.  (See  Mark,  i.  25,  and  cf.  James,  ii.  19.)  Coming 
back  now  to  our  Evangelist :  after  saying    "  He  healed  them  all," 

he  continues,  16.  And  charged  them  —  the  healed  —  that  they 
should  not  make  him  known.  (See  ch.  viii.  4.)  17.  That  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying 
(Isaiah,  xlii.  i).  18.  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  my 
beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased :  I  will  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him,  and  he  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  19.  He 
shall  not  strive,  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in 
the  streets.  20.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 

^— "unto  truth,"  says  the  Hebrew  original,  and  the  LXX.  also.  But 
our  Evangelist  merely  seizes  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  letter  of  the 
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prediction  in  this  point.  The  grandeur  ar>d  completeness  of  Mes- 
siah's victories  would  prove,  it  seems,  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
unobtrusive  noiselessness  with  which  they  were  to  be  achieved.  And 
whereas  one  rough  touch  will  break  a  bruised  reed,  and  quench  the 
flickering,  smoking  flax,  His  it  should  be,  with  matchless  tenderness, 
love,  and  skill,  to  lift  up  the  meek,  to  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and 
confirm  the  feeble  knees,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  to  say  to  them 
that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear  not.  2i.  And  in  hiS  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust.  Part  of  His  present  audience  were  Gen> 
tiles  —  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  —  first-fruits  of  the  great  Gentile  harvest 
contemplated  in  the  prophecy. 

22-37.  A  Blind  and  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed,  and  Repl\ 
TO  THE  Malignant  Explanation  put  upon  it.  (=Mark,  iii. 
20-30  ;  Luke,  xi.  14-23.)  The  precise  time  of  this  Section  is  uncertain. 
Judging  from  the  statements  with  which  Mark  introduces  it,  we 
should  conclude  that  it  was  when  our  Lord's  popularity  was  approach- 
ing its  zenith,  and  so,  before  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advanced  state  of  the  charges  brought  against 
our  Lord,  and  the  plainness  of  His  warnings  and  denunciations  in 
reply,  seem  to  favour  the  later  period  at  which  Luke  introduces  it. 
"  And  the  multitude,"  says  Mark  (iii.  20,  21,)  "  cometh  together  again," 
referring  back  to  the  immense  gathering  which  Mark  had  before 
recorded  (ch.  ii.  2)  —  "so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread. 
And  when  his  friends" — or  rather,  '  relatives,'  as  appears  from  v.  31, 
and  see  ch.  xii.  46  —  "heard  of  it  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  Him: 
for  they  said.  He  is  beside  Himself."  Cf.  2  Corinthians,  v.  13,  "  For 
whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to^  God!'  22.  Then  was  broughl 
unto   him  one   possessed  with  a  devil  —  or  'a  demonized  person' — 

blind  and  dumb,  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and 
the  dumb  both  spake  and  saw.  23.  And  all  the  people  were 
amazed,  and  said,  is  not  this  the  son  of  David  ?    The  form  of  the 

interrogative  requires  this  to  be  rendered,  *  Is  this  the  Son  of  David?' 
And  as  questions  put  in  this  form  (in  Greek)  suppose  doubt,  and  ex- 
pect rather  a  negative  answer,  the  meaning  is,  '  Can  it  possibly  be  ?' — 
the  people  thus  indicating  their  secret  impression  that  this  must  be 
He  ;  yet  saving  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which 
a  direct  assertion  of  it  would  have  brought  upon  them.  [See  a 
similar  question  in  John,  iv.  29  ;  and  on  the  phrase,  "  Son  of  David," 

ch.  ix.  27.)    24.  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it.    Mark  (iii.  22) 

says  "  the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem,"  so  that  this  had 
been  a  hostile  party  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  collect  materials  for  a  charge  against  Him.  (See 
V.  14.)  they  said,  This  fellow  —  an  expression  of  contempt  —  doth 
not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  —  rather,  Beelzebul  (see  ch.  x. 
25)  —  the  prince  of  the  devils.  Two  things  are  here  implied  —  first, 
that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord  were  unable  to  deny  the  real- 
ity of  His  miracles  ;  and  next,  that  they  believed  in  an  organized 
infernal  kingdom  of  evil,  under  one  chief.  This  belief  would  be  of 
small  consequence,  had  not  our  Lord  set  His  seal  to  it ;  but  this  He 
immediately  does.  Stung  by  the  unsophisticated  testimony  of  "  all 
the  people,"  they  had  no  way  of  holding  out  against  His  claims,  but 
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by  the   desperate  shift  of  ascribing  His  miracles  to  Satan.     25.  And 

Jesus  knew  their  thoughts — "called  them  "  (Mark,  iii.  23),  and  said 
unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  deso- 
lation ;  and  every  city  or  house  —  i.e.,  household  —  divided  against 
itself  shall  not  stand ;  26.  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is 
divided  against  himself ;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand?    The 

argument  here  is  irresistible ,  *  No  organized  society  can  stand  — 
whether  kingdom,  city,  or  household  —  when  turned  against  itself; 
such  intestine  war  is  suicidal :  But  the  works  I  do  are  destructive  of 
Satan's  kingdom :    That  I  should  be  in  league  with  Satan,  therefore, 

is  incredible  aud  absurd.'    27.  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils, 

by  whom  do  your  children  — '  your  sons,'  meaning  here  the  '  disciples' 
or  pupils  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so  termed  after  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  in  speaking  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
(i  Kings,  XX.  35  ;  2  Kings,  ii.  3  &c.)  Our  Lord  here  seems  to  admit 
that  such  works  were  wrought  by  them  ;  in  which  case  the  Pharisees 
stood  self-condemned,  as  expressed  in   Luke    (xi.    ig).     "  Therefore 

shall  they  be  your  judges. '    28.  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 

of  God.  In  Luke  (xi.  20)  it  is,  "  with  (or  '  by  ')  the  finger  of  God." 
This  latter  expression  is  just  a  figurative  way  of  representing  the 
power  of  God,  while  the  former  tells  us  the  living  Perso7ial  Agent 
made  use  of  by  the    Lord   Jesus   in   every  exercise  of  that  power. 

then  —  "no  doubt"  (Luke,  xi.  20) — the  kingdom  of  God  Is  come 

unto  you  —  rather,  'upon  you,'  as  the  same  expression  is  rendered  in 
Luke  —  q.d.,  'If  this  expulsion  of  Satan  is,  and  can  be,  by  no  other 
than  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  is  his  Destroyer  already  in  the  midst  of 
you,  and  that  kingdom  which  is  destined  to  supplant  his,  is  already 

rising  on  its  ruins.'  29.  Or  elsc  how  can  onc  enter  into  a  —  or 
rather,  'the' — strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he 
ftrst  bind  the  strong  man  ?  and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house.  30. 
He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  and  he  that  gathereth  not 

with  me  SCattereth  abroad.  On  this  important  parable,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  corresponding  one,  v.  43-45,  see  Luke,  xi.  21-26.     31. 

Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall 

be  forgiven  unto  men.  The  word  "blasphemy"  properly  signifies 
*  detraction,'  or  '  slander.*  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied,  as  it 
is  here,  to  vituperation  directed  against  God  as  well  as  against  men  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  aggravated  form  of  sin. 
Well,  says  our  Lord,  all  sin  —  whether  in  its  ordinary  or  its  more  ag- 
gravated forms  —  shall  find  forgiveness  v/ith  God.  Accordingly,  in 
Mark  (iii.  28)  the  language  is  still  stronger :  "  All  sins  shall  be  for- 
given unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme."  There  is  no  sin  whatever,  it  seems,  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  '  That  is  not  a  pardonable  sin.'  This  glorious  assurance 
is  not  to  be  limited  by  what  follows  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  fol- 
lows is  to  be  explained  by  this,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  32.  And  whosoever 
^peaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him : 
but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come. 
In  Mark  the  language  is  awfully  strong,  "  hath  never  forgiveness,  but 
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is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation" — or  rather,  according  to  what, 
appears  to  be  the  preferable,  though  very  unusual  reading,  '  in  danger 
of  eternal  guilt ' —  a  guilt  which  will  underlie  forever.  Mark  has  the 
important  addition  (i'.  30),  "  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean- 
spirit."  (See  ch.  x.  25.)  What,  then,  is  this  sin  against  the  Holy^ 
Ghost  —  the  unpardonable  sin?  One  thing  is  clear:  Its  unpardon- 
ableness  cannot  arise  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  sin  itself ;  for 
that  w^ould  be  a  naked  contradiction  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  v. 
31st,  that  all  manner  of  sin  is  pardonable.  And  what  is  this  but  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Gospel  ?  (See  Acts,  xiii.  38,  39  ;  Romans, 
iii.  22,  24  ;  I  John,  i.  7 ;  &c.)  Then,  again,  when  it  is  said,  {v.  32), 
that  to  speak  against  or  blaspheme  the  Son  of  man  is  pardonable,  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  pardonable,  it  is  not  tcv 
be  conceived  that  this  arises  from  any  greater  sanctity  in  the  one 
blessed  Person  than  the  other.  These  remarks  so  narrow  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  true  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  seem  to  disclose  them- 
selves at  once.  It  is  a  contrast  between  slandering  "  the  Son  of  man'' 
in  His  veiled  condition  and  unfinished  ivork  —  which  might  be  done 
"ignorantly,  in  unbelief"  (i  Timothy,  i.  13),  and  slandering  the  same 
blessed  Person  after  the  blaze  of  glory  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  soon 
to  throw  around  His  claims,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  that. 
This  would  be  to  slander  Him  with  eyes  open,  or  to  do  it  *'  presump- 
tuously." To  blaspheme  Christ  in  the  former  condition  —  when  even, 
the  apostles  stumbled  at  many  things  —  left  them  still  open  to  convic- 
tion on  fuller  light :  but  to  blaspheme  Him  in  the  latter  condition 
would  be  to  hate  the  light  the  clearer  it  became,  and  resolutely  to- 
shut  it  out ;  which,  of  course,  precludes  salvation.  (See  Hebrews,  x. 
26-29.)  The  Pharisees  had  not  as  yet  done  this ;  but  in  charging; 
Jesus  with  being  in  league  with  hell  they  were  displaying  beforehand 
a  malignant  determination  to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  evidence,  and  so^ 
bordering  upon,  and  in  spirit  committing  the  unpardonable  sin.     33. 

Either  make  the  tree  good,  &c.  34.  0  generation  of  vipers  (see 
ch.  iii.  7),  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  spealc  good  things?  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  —  a  principle 

obvious  enough,  yet  of  deepest  significance  and  vast  application.  In 
Luke,  vi.  45  we  find  it  uttered  as  part  of  the  Discourse  delivered  after 

the  choice  of  the  apostles.  35.  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  the  heart,  bringeth  — or 'putteth'  forth  good  things:  and 
an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth— or  'putteth'  forth 

evil  things.  The  word  '  putteth '  indicates  the  spontaneousness  of 
what  comes  from  the  heart ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh.  We  have  here  a  new  application  of  a. 
former  saying  (see  ch.  vii.  16-20).  Here,  the  sentiment  is,  '  There  are 
but  two  kingdoms,  interests,  parties  —  with  the  proper  workings  of 
each :  If  I  promote  the  one,  I  cannot  belong  to  the  other ;  but  they" 
that  set  themselves  in  wilful  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  light  openly 
proclaim  to  what  other  kingdom  they  belong.  As  for  you,  in  what  ye 
have  now  uttered  ye  have  but  revealed  the  venomous  malignity  of 

your  hearts.'  36.  But  I  Say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment.     They  might  say,  '  It  was  nothing  ;  we  meant  no  evil ;  we. 
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merely  threw  out  a  supposition,  as  one  way  of  accounting  for  the 
miracle  we  witnessed  ;  if  it  will  not  stand,  let  it  go  ;  why  make  so 
much  of  it,  and  bear  down  with  such  severity  for  it  ?  Jesus  replies, 
*  It  was  not  nothing,  and  at  the  great  day  will  not  be  treated  as  noth- 
ing :  Words,  as  the  index  of  the  heart,  however  idle  they  may  seem, 
will  be  taken  account  of,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  estimating  character 
in  the  day  of  judgment.' 

38-50.  A  Sign  Demanded,  and  the  Reply  —  His  Mother 
AND  Brethren  seek  to  Speak  with  Him,  and  the  Answer. 
(=Luke,  xi.  i6,  24-36  ;  Mark,  iii.  31-35  ;  Luke,  viii.  19-21.)  A  Sign 
demayided^  and  the  Reply  {v.  38-45).  The  occasion  of  this  Section  was 
manifestly  the  same  with  that  of  the  preceding.     38.  Then  certain 

of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  answered,  saying,  Master—'  Teacher,' 
equivalent  to  'Rabbi' — we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee — "a  sign 

from  heaven  "  (Luke,  xi.  16) ;  something  of  an  immediate  and  decisive 
nature,  to  show,  not  that  His  miracles  were  real —  that  they  seemed 
■willing  to  concede  —  but  that  they  were  from  above,  not  from  beneath. 
These  were  not  the  same  class  with  those  who  charged  Him  with 
being  in  league  with  Satan  (as  we  see  from  Luke,  xi.  15,  16) ;  but  as 
the  spirit  of  both  was  similar,  the  tone  of  severe  rebuke  is  continued. 

39.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them  —  "when  the  people  were 
gathered  thick  together "  (Luke,  xi.  29,)  an  evil  and  adulterous  gener- 
ation. This  latter  expression  is  best  explained  by  Jeremiah,  iii.  20, 
"  Surely  as  a  wife  treacherously  departeth  from  her  husband,  so  have 
ye  dealt  treacherously  with  me,  O  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord." 
For  this  was  the  relationship  in  which  He  stood  to  the  covenant  peo- 
ple — "  I  am  married  unto  you  "  (Jeremiah,  iii.  14).  seeketh  after  a 
sign.  In  the  eye  of  Jesus  this  class  were  but  the  spokesmen  of  their 
generation,  the  exponents  of  the  reigning   spirit   of  unbelief,     and 

there  shall  be  no  sign  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 

Jonas.  40.  For  as  Jonas  was — "a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so  shall 
also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation  "  (Luke,  xi.  30).     For  aS  Jonas 

was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  (Jonah,  i.  17), 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 

heart  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  second  public  announcement  of 
His  resurrection  three  days  after  His  death.  (For  the  first,  see  John, 
ii.  xix.)  Jonah's  case  was  analogous  to  this,  as  being  a  single  judg- 
ment of  God  ;  reversed  in  three  days  ;  and  followed  by  a  glorious 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  The  expression  "  in  the  heart  of  the  earth," 
suggested  by  the  expression  of  Jonah  with  respect  to  the  sea  (ii.  3,  in 
LXX.),  means  simply  the  grave,  but  this  considered  as  the  most  em- 
phatic expression  of  real  and  total  entombment.  The  period  which 
he  was  to  lie  in  the  grave  is  here  expressed  in  round  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  way  of  speaking,  which  was  to  regard  any  part  of  a 
day,  however  small,  included  within  a  period  of  days,  as  a  full  day. 
(See  I  Samuel,  xxx.   12,  13  ;  Esther,  iv.   16;  v.   i  ;  ch.  xxvii.  63,  64; 

&c.)     41.  The  men  of  Nineve  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this 

generation,  &c.  The  Ninevites,  though  heathens,  repented  at  a 
man's  preaching  ;  while  they,  God's  covenant  people,  repented  not  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  —  whose  supreme  dignity  is  rather 
implied  here  than  expressed.     42.  The  queCH  of  the  SOUth  shall  ri»e 
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up  in  judgment  with  this  generation,  &c.    The  queen  of  Sheba — 

a  tract  in  Arabia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  —  came  from  a 
remote  country,  "  south "  of  Judea,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  a  mere 
man,  though  a  gifted  one,  and  was  transported  with  wonder  at  what 
she  saw  and  heard  (i  Kings,  x.  1-9).  They,  when  a  Greater  than 
Solomon  had  come  to  lhe?n,  despised  and  rejected,  slighted  and  slan- 
dered Him.    43-45.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man, 

&c.  On  this  important  parable,  in  connection  with  the  corresponding 
one  —  V.  29  —  see  Luke,  xi.  21-26.  A  charming  little  incident,  given 
only  in  Luke,  xi.  27,  28,  seems  to  have  its  proper  place  here.  "  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  He  spake  these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the 
company  " — '  out  of  the  crowd  '  "  lifted  up  her  voice  and  said  unto 
Him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which 
Thou  hast  sucked."  With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  envies  the 
mother  of  such  a  wonderful  Teacher.  And  a  higher  and  better  than 
she  had  said  as  much  before  her  (see  Luke,  i.  28).  42.  How  does  our 
Lord,  then,  treat  it  ?  He  is  far  from  condemning  it.  He  only  holds, 
up  as  "  blessed  rather "  another  class  ;  "  But  He  said,  Yea  rather, 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it " — in  other 
words,  the  humblest  real  saint  of  God.  How  utterly  alien  is  this, 
sentiment  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  would 
doubtless  excommunicate  any  one  of  its  members  that  dared  to  talk- 
in  such  a  strain  ! 

His  Mother  and  Brethren  Seek  to  Speak  xvith  Him  and  the  Answer 

(t/.  46-50).  46.  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  (see  ch.  xiii.  55,  56)  stood  without,  desir- 
ing to  speak  with  him  —  "and  could  not  come  at  Him  for  the  press" 
(Luke,  viii.  19).  For  what  purpose  these  came,  we  learn  from  Mark, 
iii.  20,  21.  In  His  zeal  and  ardour  He  seemed  indifferent  both  to- 
food  and  repose,  and  "  they  went  to  lay  hold  of  Him"  as  one  "  beside 
himself."     Mark    says    graphically,    "And    the    multitude    sat    about 

him"— or  'around  Him.'  47.  Then  one  Said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy^ 
mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with 

thee,  &c.  Absorbed  in  the  awful  warnings  He  was  pouring  forth.  He 
felt  this  to  be  an  unseasonable  interruption,  fitted  to  dissipate  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  large  audience  —  such  an  interruption  as. 
duty  to  the  nearest  relatives  did  not  require  Him  to  give  way  to. 
But  instead  of  a  direct  rebuke.  He  seizes  on  the  incident  to  convey  a 
sublime  lesson,  expressed  in  a  style  of  inimitable  condescension.     49. 

And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples.    How^ 

graphic    is   this !     It   is    the    language    evidently  of  an  eye-witness. 

and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  50.  For  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  \—q.d.,  *  There  stand  here 

the  members  of  a  family  transcending  and  surviving  this  of  earth : 
Filial  subjection  to  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  is  the  indissolu- 
ble bond  of  union  between  Me  and  all  its  members  ;  and  whosoever 
enters  this  hallowed  circle  becomes  to  Me  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother  ' 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Ver.  1-52.  Jesus  Teaches  by  Parables.  (=Mark,  iv.  1-34; 
Luke,  viii.  4-18  ;  xiii.  18-20.)      Introduction  {v.   I-3).      i.  The  Same 

day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  sea-[side].  2.  And 
preat  multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so  that  he  went 

into  a  ship  —  the  article  in  the  received  text  wants  authority  —  and 

sat ;  and  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore.    How  graphic 

this  picture  —  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  himself  im- 
pressed with  the  scene  !  It  was  "  the  same  day  "  on  which  the  fore- 
going solemn  discourse  was  delivered,  when  His  kindred  thought 
Him  "beside  Himself"  for  His  indifference  to  food  and  repose  — 
that  same  day,  retiring  to  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  and  there  seating 
Himself,  perhaps  for  coolness  and  rest,  the  crowds  again  flock  around 
Him,  and  He  is  fain  to  push  off  from  them,  in  the  boat  usually  kept 
in  readiness  for  Plim  ;  yet  only  to  begin,  without  waiting  to  rest,  a 
new  course  of  teaching  by  parables  to  the  eager  multitudes  that  lined 
the  shore.  To  the  parables  of  our  Lord  there  is  nothing  in  all  lan- 
guage to  be  compared,  for  simplicity,  grace,  fulness,  and  variety  of 
spiritual  teaching.  They  are  adapted  to  all  classes  and  stages  of  ad- 
vancement, being  understood  by  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his 

spiritual  capacity.    3.  And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in 

parables,  saying,  &c.  These  parables  are  seven  in  number  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  this  is  the  sacred  number^  the  first 
FOUR  of  them  were  spoken  to  the  mixed  multitude,  while  the  remain- 
ing three  were  spoken  to  the  Twelve  in  private  —  these  divisions, 
four  and  three,  being  themselves  notable  in  the  symbolical  arithmetic 
of  Scripture.  Another  thing  remarkable  in  the  structure  of  these 
parables  is,  that  while  the  first  of  the  Seven  —  that  of  the  Sower — is 
of  the  nature  of  an  Introduction  to  the  whole,  the  remaing  Six  con- 
sist of  three  pairs  —  the  Second  and  Seventh,  the  Third  and  Fourth, 
and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  corresponding  to  each  other ;  each  pair  set- 
ting forth  the  same  general  truths,  but  with  a  certain  diversity  of 
aspect.     All  this  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

First  Parable  :  The  Sower  (z'.  3-g,  18-23).  This  Parable  maybe 
entitled.  The  Effect  of  the  Word  Dependent  on  the  State  of 
the  Heart.     For  the  exposition  see  Mark,  iv.  i-g,  14-20. 

Reason  for  Teaching  in  Parables  {v.  10-17.)  10.  And  the  disciples 
came,  and  said   unto  him — "they  that  were  with  Him,  when  they 

-were  alone"  (Mark,  iv.  10) — Why  speakest thou  unto  them  in  para- 
bles ?  Though  before  this  He  had  couched  some  things  in  the  para- 
bolic form,  for  more  vivid  illustration,  it  would  appear  that  He  now, 
for  the  first  time,  formally  employed  this  method  of  teaching,     ir. 

He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  word  "mys- 
teries" in  Scripture  is  not  used  in  its  classical  sense  —  of  'religious 
secrets,'  nor  yet  of  '  things  incomprehensible,  or  in  their  own  nature 
difficult  to  be  understood ' —  but  in  the  sense  of  '  things  of  purely 
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divine  revelation,'  and,  usually,  '  things  darkly  announced  under  the 
ancient  economy,  and  during  all  that  period  darkly  understood,  but 
fully  published  under  the  Gospel '  (i  Corinthians,  ii.  6-io ;  Ephesians, 
iii.  3-6,  8,  9).  "  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  then 
mean  those  glorious  Gospel  truths  which  at  that  time  only  the  more 
advanced  disciples  could  appreciate,  and  they  but  partially,  but  tO 
them  it  is  not  given.  (See  ch,  xi.  25).  Parables  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  revealing  and  concealing;  presenting  '  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom '  to  those  who  know  and  relish  them,  though  in  never  so 
small  a  degree,  in  a  new  and  attractive  light ;  but  to  those  -who  are 
insensible  to  spiritual  things  yielding  only,  as  so  many  tales,  some 
temporary  entertainment.     12.   FoP  whoSOever  hath  —  i.e.,  keeps;  as. 

a  thing  which  he  values,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 

abundance  —  he  will  be  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  what  he  so  much 
prizes  ;  but  whoSOever  hath  not  —  who  lets  this  go  or  lie  unused,  as. 

a  thing  on  which  he  sets  no  value — from  him  shall  be  taken  away 

even  that  he  hath  —  or  as  it  is  in  Luke  (^\\\.  18),  "what  he  seemeth 
to  have,"  or  '  thinketh  he  hath.'  This  is  a  principle  of  immense  im- 
portance, and,  like  other  weighty  sayings,  appears  to  have  been 
uttered  by  our  Lord  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  different  con- 
nections. (See  ch.  xxv.  g.)  As  a  great  ethical  principle,  we  see  it  in 
operation  everywhere,  under  the  general  law  of  habit;  in  virtue  of 
which  moral  principles  become  stronger  by  exercise,  while  by  disuse, 
or  the  exercise  of  their  contraries,  they  wax  weaker,  and  at  length 
expire.  The  same  principle  reigns  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  even 
in  the  animal  —  if  not  in  the  vegetable  also  —  as  the  facts  of  physi- 
ology sufficiently  prove.  Here,  however,  it  is  viewed  as  a  divine 
ordination,  as  a  judicial  retribution   in  continual  operation  under  the 

divine  administration.    13.  Therefore  speak  I  tothem  in  parables — 

which  our  Lord,  be  it  observed,  did  not  begin  to  do  till  His  miracles 
were  malignantly  ascribed  to  Satan,  because  they  seeing,  see  not. 
They  "  saw,"  for  the  light  shone  on  them  as  never  light  shone  before  ; 
but  they  "saw  not  "  for  they  closed   their  eyes,     and   hearing,  they 

hear  not ;  neither  do  they  understand.    They  "  heard, "  for  He  taught 

them  who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake  ;"  but  "  they  he^rd  not,"  for 
they  took  nothing  in,  apprehending  not  the  soul-penetrating,  life-giving 
words  addressed  to  them.  In  Mark  and  Luke,  M'hat  is  here  expressed 
as  a  human  fact  is  represented  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  purpose — 
"  that  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive,"  &c.  The  explanation 
of  this  lies  in  the  statement  of  the  foregoing  verse —  that,  by  a  fixed 
law  of  the  divine  administration,  the  duty  men  voluntarily  refuse  to 
do,  and  in  point  of  fact  do  not  do,  they  at  length  become  morally 
incapable  of  doing.  14.  And  in  them  is  fulfilled  —  rather,  '  is  fulfill- 
ing,' or  is  receiving  its  fulfilment  —  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which 

Saith  (Isaiah,  vi,  9,  10  —  here  quoted  according  to  the   LXX.),    By 

hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand,  &c.    They  were 

thus  judicially  sealed  up  under  the  darkness  and  obduracy  which  they 
deliberately  preferred  to  the  light  and  healing  which  Jesus  brought 

nigh  to  them.    16.  But  blesscd  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ;  and 

your  ears,  for  they  hear:— <7.^.,  'Happy  ye,  whose  eyes  and 
ears,  voluntarily  and  gladly  opened,  are  drinking  in  the  light  divine/ 
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17.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  That' many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  desired  —  rather,  'coveted,'  to  see  those  things  which  ye 
:see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye 

hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.  Not  only  m  ere  the  disciples  blessed 
above  the  blinded  just  spoken  of,  but  favoured  above  the  most  hon- 
oured and  the  best  that  lived  under  the  old  economy,  who  had  but 
glimpses  of  the  things  of  the  new  kingdom,  just  sufficient  to  kindle 
in  them  desires  not  to  be  fulfilled  to  any  in  their  day.  In  Luke,  x. 
23,  24,  where  the  same  saying  is  repeated  on  the  return  of  the  Sev- 
■enty  —  the  words,  instead  of  "many  prophets  and  righteous  men," 
are  "  many  prophets  and  kings;'  for  several  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  were  kings. 

Second  and  Seventh  Parables,  or  First  Pair:  The  Wheat  and 
THE  Tares,  and  The  Good  and  Bad  Fish  {v.  24-30 ;  36-43  ;  and 
47-50).  The  subject  of  both  these  Parables  —  which  teach  the  same 
truth,  with  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect  —  is 

The  mixed  CHARACTER  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  Present 
State,  and  the  FINAL  ABSOLUTE  SEPARATION  of  the 
Two  Classes. 

The  Tares  and  the  Wheat  {v.  24-30,  36-43).     24.  Another  parable 

put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  Icingdom  of  heaven  is  lilcened 
unto  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field.    Happily  for  us, 

these  exquisite  parables  are,  with  like  charming  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, expounded  to  us  by  the  Great  Preacher  Himself.     Accordingly, 

we  pass  to  v.  36-38.  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went 
into  the  house  :  and  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying,  Declare 
iinto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field,  &c.    In  the  parable 

of  the  Sower,  "the  seed  is  the  word  of  God"  (Luke,  viii.  11).  But 
here  that  word  has  been  received  into  the  heart,  and  has  converted 
him  that  received  it  into  a  new  creature,  a  "  child  of  the  kingdom," 
according  to  that  saying  of  James  (i.  18),  "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He 
lis  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of 
His  creatures."  It  was  M'orthy  of  notice  that  this  vast  field  of  the 
Avorld  is  here  said  to  be  Christ's  own — "  His  field,"  says  the  parable. 

(See  Psalm  ii.  8.)  25.  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.    38.  The  tares  are 

the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  As  this  sowing  could  only  be  "  while 
men  slept,"  no  blame  seems  intended,  and  certainly  none  is  charged 
upon  "  the  servants  :"  it  is  probably  just  the  dress  of  the  parable.     39. 

The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil  —  emphatically  ''His 

enemy"  {v.  25).  See  Genesis,  iii.  15  ;  i  John,  iii.  8.  By  "tares"  is 
meant,  not  what  is  in  our  husbandry  so  called,  but  some  noxious 
plant,  probably  darnel.  "  The  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked 
one  ;"  and  by  their  being  sown  "  among  the  wheat"  is  meant  their 
being  deposited  within  the  territory  of  the  visible  Church.  As  they 
resemble  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  so  they  are  produced,  it  seems, 
by  a  similar  process  of  "  sowing" —  the  seeds  of  evil  being  scattered 
and  lodging  in  the  soil  of  those  hearts  upon  which  falls  the  seed  of 
the  word.  The  enemy,  after  sowing  his  "  tares,"  "  went  his  way  " — 
his  dark  work  soon  done,  but  taking  time  to  develop  its  true  charac- 
ter.   26.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  foiih 
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fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also  — the  growth  in  both  cases  run- 
ning parallel,  as  antagonistic  principles  are  seen  to  do.     29.  So  the 

servants  of  the  householder  came  —  i.e.,  Christ's  ministers — and 
said  unto  him,  Sir,  didst  not  Ihou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field?  from 

whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?  This  well  expresses  the  surprise,  disap- 
pointment, and  anxiety  of  Christ's  faithful  servants  and  people,  at  the 
discovery  of  "false  brethren"  among   the  members  of   the  Church. 

28.  He  said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.    Kind  words 

these  from  a  good  Husbandman,  honourably  clearing  His  faithful 
servants  of  the  wrong  done  to  His  held.     The   servants  Said   UntO 

him.  Wilt  thou  that  we  go  then  and  gather  them  up  ?    Cf.  with  this 

question  of  James  and  John  (Luke,  ix.  54),  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  "  those  Samar- 
itans ?  In  this  kind  of  zeal  there  is  usually  a  large  mixture  of  carnal 
heat.  (See  James,  i.  20.)  29.  But  he  Said,  Nay — '  It  will  be  done 
in  due  time,  but  not  now,  nor  is  it  your  business.'     lest  while  ye 

gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Noth- 
ing could  more  clearly  or  forcibly  teach  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  two  classes,  and  the  high  probability  that  in  the  attempt  to 

do  so  these  will  be  confounded.    30,  39.  Let  both  grow  together — 

?>.,  in  the  visible  Church  —  until  the  harvest — till  the  one  have 
ripened  for  full  salvation,  the  other  for  destruction.  The  harvest  is 
the  end  of  the  world  —  the  period  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  of 
the  judicial  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Till  then, 
no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  effect  such  separation.  But  to  stretch 
this  so  far  as  to  justify  allowing  openly  scandalous  persons  to  remaia 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  is  to  wrest  the  teaching  of  this  para- 
ble to  other  than  its  proper  design,  and  go  in  the  teeth  of  apostolic 

injunctions  (i  Corinthians  v.).    and  In  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say 

to  the  reapers.  "  And  the  reapers  are  the  angels."  But  whose 
angels  are  they?  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  His  angels"  {v, 
41.)  Cf.  I  Peter,  iii.  22 — "Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 

subject  unto  Him."  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind 
them  in  bundles  to  burn  them  —  "in  the  fire"  (7'.  40) — but  gather 

the  wheat  into  my  barn.  Christ,  as  the  Judge,  will  separate  the  two 
classes  (as  in  ch.  xxv.  32).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tares  are 
burned  before  the  wheat  is  housed  ;  in  the  exposition  of  the  parable 
{v.  41,  43)  the  same  order  is  observed  :  and  the  same  in  ch.  xxv.  46  — 
as  if  in  some  literal  sense,  "  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and 
see  the  reward  of  the  wicked"  (Psalm,  xci.  8).  41.  The  Son  of  man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king- 
dom— to  which  they  never  really  belonged.  They  usurped  their  place 
and  name  and  outward  privileges  ;  but  "  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  [abide]  in  the  congregation  of  the  right- 
eous "  (Psalm,  i.   5).     all  things  that  ofTend  —  all   those  who   have 

proved  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  and  them  which  do  Iniquity. 

The  former  class,  as  the  worst,  are  mentioned  first.     42.  And  shall 

cast  them  Into  afurnace  — rather, '  the  furnace '  of  fire :  there  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  What  terrific  strength  of  lan- 
guage —  the  "  casting  "  or  "  flinging  "  expressive  of  indignation,  abhor- 
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ence,  contempt  (cf.  Psalm,  ix.  17;  Daniel,  xl\  ?)  ;  '  i!ie  furnace  of 
fire"  denoting  the  fierceness  of  the  torment;  tht  "wailing"  signiiyirg 
the  anguish  this  causes  ;  while  the  "  gnashing  of  teeth  "  is  a  graphic 
way  of  expressing  the  despair  in  which  its  remedilessness  issues  (see 

ch.  viii.  12) !    43.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 

the  kingdom  of  their  Father  —  as  if  they  had  been  under  a  cloud 
during  their  present  association  with  ungodly  pretenders  to  their 
character,  and  claimants  of  their  privileges,  and  obstructors  of  their 

course.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.    (See  Mark,  iv.  9.) 

The  Good  and  Bad  Fish  {v.  47-50).  The  object  of  this  brief  para- 
ble is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tares  and  Wheat.  But  as  its  details 
are  fewer,  so  its  teaching  is  less  rich  and  varied.     47.     Again,  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast  into  the  sea, 

and  gathered  of  every  kind.  The  word  here  rendered  "  net"  signi- 
fies, a  large  drag-net,  which  draws  everything  after  it,  suifering  noth- 
ing to  escape,  as  distinguished  from  '  a  casting-net^  Mark,  i.  16-18. 
The  far-reaching  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  is  thus  denoted.  This  Gospel 
net  "  gathered  of  every  kind,"  meaning  every    variety  of  character. 

48.  Which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore  —  for  the  sepa- 
ration will  not  be  made  till  the  number  of  the  elect  is  accomplished 
—  and  sat  down  —  expressing  the  deliberateness  with  which  the  judi- 
cial separation  will  at  length  be  made  —  and  gathered  the  good  into 

vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away  —  lit.,  '  the  rotten,'  but  here  meaning, 
'  the  foul '  or  '  worthless '   fish  :  corresponding  to  the  "  tares"  of  the 

other  parable.    49.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  &c.    See 

V.  42.  We  have  said  that  each  of  .these  two  parables  holds  forth  the 
same  truth  under  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect.  What  is  that  diversity  ? 
First,  the  bad,  in  the  former  parable,  are  represented  as  vile  seed  sown 
amongst  the  wheat  by  the  enemy  of  souls  ;  in  the  latter,  as  foul  fish 
drawn  forth  out  of  the  great  sea  of  human  beings  by  the  Gospel  net 
itself.  Both  are  important  truths  —  that  the  Gospel  draws  within  its 
pale,  and  into  the  communion  of  the  visible  Church,  multitudes  who 
are  Christians  only  in  name  ;  and  that  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
Church  on  earth  is  to  be  traced  to  the  wicked  one.  But  further, 
while  the  former  parable  gives  chief  prominence  to  the  present  mixt- 
ure of  good  and  bad,  in  the  latter,  the  prominence  is  given  to  the 
future  separation  of  the  two  classes. 

Third  and  Fourth  Parables,  or  Second  Pair:  The  Mustard  Seed 
and  The  Leaven  {v.  31-33).  The  subject  of  both  these  parables,  as 
of  the  first  pair,  is  the  same,  but  under  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect, 
namely, 

The  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  from  the  smallest 
beginnings  to  ultimate  universality. 

The  Mustard  Seed  {v.  31,  32.)  31.  Another  parable  put  he  forth 
unto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  32. 
Which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  —  not  absolutely,  but  popu- 
larly and  proverbially,  as  in  Luke,  xvii.  6,  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,"  i.e.,  '  never  so  little  faith.'     but  when   it  Is 

grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs  —  not  absolutely,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  small  size  of  the  seed,  and  in  warm  latitudes  proverbially 
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great,    and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 

lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  This  is  added,  no  doubt,  to  express 
the  amplitude  of  the  tree.  But  as  this  seed  has  a  hot,  fiery  vigour, 
gives  out  its  best  virtues  when  bruised,  and  is  grateful  to  the  taste  of 
birds,  which  are  accordingly  attracted  to  its  branches  both  for  shelter 
and  food,  is  it  straining  the  parable,  asks  Trench,  to  suppose  that, 
besides  the  wonderful  groivih  of  His  kingdom,  our  Lord  selected  this 
seed  to  illustrate  further  the  shelter,  repose,  and  blessedness  it  is  destined 
to  aftbrd  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 

The  Leaven  [v.  33).  33.  Another  parable  spalce  he  unto  them; 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Sike  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

This  parable,  while  it  teaches  the  same  general  truth  as  the  foregoing 
one,  holds  forth,  perhaps,  rather  the  inward  growth  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  "  Mustard  wSeed  "  seems  to  point  chiefly  to  the  outward.  It 
being  a  woman's  work  to  knead,  it  seems  a  refinement  to  say  that 
*'  the  woman  "  here  represents  the  Church,  as  the  instrument  of  de- 
positing the  leaven.  Nor  does  it  yield  much  satisfaction  to  under- 
stand the  "  three  measures  of  meal  "  of  that  threefold  division  of  our 
nature  into  "  spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  alluded  to  in  i  Thessalonians,  v. 
23,  or  of  the  threefold  partition  of  the  world  among  the  three  sons 
of  Noah  (Genesis,  x.  32),  as  some  do.  It  yields  more  real  satisfaction 
to  see  in  this  brief  parable  just  the  all-penetrating  and  assimilating 
quality  of  the  Gospel,  by  virtue  of  which  it  will  yet  mould  all  insti- 
tutions and  tribes  of  men,  and  exhibit  over  the  whole  earth  one 
■"  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."     34.  All  these  things 

spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables ;  and  without  a  para- 
ble spake  he  not  unto  them  —  i.e.,  on  this  occasion  ;  refraining  not 
only  from  all  naked  discourse,  but  even  from  all  interpretation  of 
these  parables  to  the  mixed  multitude.  35.  That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying  (Psalm,  Ixxviii.  2, 
nearly  as  in  LXX.),  I  will  open  my  mOUth  in  parables,  &c.  Though 
the  Psalms  seem  to  contain  only  a  summary  of  Israelitish  history,  the 
Psalmist  himself  calls  it  "  a  parable,"  and  "  dark  sayings  from  of 
old" — as  containing,  underneath  the  history,  truths  for  all  time,  not 
fully  brought  to  light  till  the  Gospel-day. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Parables,  or  Third  Pair:  The  Hidden  Treas- 
ure and  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  {v.  44-46).  The  subject  of 
this  last  Pair,  as  of  the  two  former,  is  the  same,  but  also  under  a 
slight  diversity  of  aspect ;  namely. 

The  priceless  VALUE  of  the  Blessings  of  the  Kingdom. 
And  while  the  one  parable  represents  the  Kingdom  as  found  without 
seeking,  the  other  holds  forth  the  Kingdom  as  sought  and  found. 

^    The  Hidden  Treasure  {v.  44).    44.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

IS  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field  — no  uncommon  thing  in  unset- 
tled and  half-civilized  countries,  even  now  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
-when  there  was  no  other  way  of  securing  it  from  the  rapacity  of  neigh- 
bours or  marauders.     (Jeremiah,  xli.  8  ;  Job,  iii.  21  ;    Proverbs,  ii.  4.) 

the  which  when  a  man  hath  found  — Z.^.,  unexpectedly  found— he 

llideth,  and  for  joy  thereof — on  perceiving  what  a  treasure  he  had 
lighted  on,  passing  the  worth  of  all  he  possessed,  goeth  and  selleth 
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all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field  —  in  which  case,  by  Jewish 

law,  the  treasure  would  become  his  own. 

The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  {v.  45,  46).     45.  Again,  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  Is  like  unto  a  merchantman,  seeking  goodly  pearls  :  46. 
Who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold 

all  that  he  had,  and  bought  It.  The  one  pearl  of  great  price,  instead 
of  being  found  by  accident,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  found  by  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  seek  for  such,  and  who  finds  it  just  in  the  way 
of  searching  for  such  treasures.  But  in  both  cases  the  surpassing 
value  of  the  treasure  is  alike  recognized,  and  in  both  all  is  parted 
with  for  it.  51.  JeSUS  Salth  unto  them  —  i.e.,  to  the  Twelve.  He 
had  spoken  the  ^x'iX  four  in  the  hearing  of  the  mixed  multitude :  the 
last  three  He  reserved  till,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  mixed  audience.  He 

and  the  Twelve  were  alone  {v.  36,  &c.).  Have  ye  Understood  all 
these  things?  They  say  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord.  52.  Then  said  he 
unto  them,  Therefore  —  or  as  we  should  say,  Well,  then,  every 

scribe  —  or  Christian  teacher  ;  he/e  so  called  from  that  well-known 

class  among  the  Jews.    (See  ch.  xxiil.  34.)    Which  Is  Instructed  unto 

the  kingdom   of   heaven  —  himself    taught    in  the   mysteries  of  the 

Gospel  which  he  has  to  teach  to  others,  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an 
householder  which  bringeth  forth — '  tumeth'  or '  dealeth  out' — out 
of  his  treasure  —  his  store  of  divine  truth,  things  new  and  old  — 

old  truths  in  ever  new  forms,  aspects,  applications,  and  with  ever  new 
illustrations. 

53-58.  How  Jesus  was  Regarded  by  His  Relatives.  (=Mark, 
vi.  1-6 ;  Luke,  iv.  16-30.)  53.  And  It  cameto  pass,  that  when  Jesus 
had  finished  these  parables,  he  departed  thence.    54.    And  when 

he  was  come  into  his  own  country  —  i.e.,  Nazareth:  as  is  plain  from 
Mark,  vi.  i.  See  John,  iv.  43,  where  also  the  same  phrase  occurs. 
This,  accoi'ding  to  the  majority  of  Harmonists,  was  the  second  oi  two 
visits  which  our  Lord  paid  to  Nazareth  during  His  public  ministry  ; 
but  in  our  view  it  was  his  first  and  only  visit  to  it.  See  ch.  iv.  13  ; 
and  for  the  reasons,  see  Luke,  iv.  16-30.  whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works? — 'these  miracles.'  These  surely 
are  not  like  the  questions  of  people  who  had  asked  precisely  the  same 
questions  before,  who  from  astonishment  had  proceeded  to  rage,  and 
in  their  rage  had  hurried  Him  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  away  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  to  thrust  Him  down 
headlong,  and  who  had  been  foiled  even  in  that  object  by  His  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them  and  going  His  way.  But  see  Luke,  iv.  i6> 
&c.  55.  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  In  Mark  (vi.  3)  the  ques- 
tion is,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?  "  In  all  likelihood,  our  Lord,  during 
His  stay  under  the   roof  of  His  earthly  parents,  wrought  along  with 

His  legal  father.    Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary? — 'Do  we  not 

know  all  about  His  parentage?  Has  he  not  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  us?  Are  not  all  His  relatives  our  own  townsfolk?  Whence,  then, 
such  wisdom  and  such  miracles  ?'  These  particulars  of  our  Lord's 
human  history  constitute  the  most  valuable  testimony,  first,  to  His 
true  and  real  humanity — for  they  prove. that  during  all  His  first 
thirty  years  His  townsmen  had  discovered  nothing  about  Him  differ- 
ent from  other  m.en  ;  secondly,  to  the  divine  character  of  His  mission 
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—  for  these  Nazarenes  proclaim  both  the  unparalleled  character  of 
His  teaching  and  the  reality  and  glory  of  His  miracles,  as  transcend- 
ing human  ability  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  His  wonderful  humility  and  self- 
denial —  in  that  when  He  was  such  as  they  now  saw  Him  to  be,  He 
yet  never  gave  any  indications  of  it  for  thirty  years,  because  "  His  hour 

was  not  yet  come."  And  his  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon, 
and  Judas  ?  56.  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?  Whence 
then,  hath  this  [man]  all  these  things?    An  exceedingly  difficult 

question  here  arises  —  What  were  ths  e  "  brethren  "  and  *  sisters  "  to 
Jesus?  Were  they,  First,  His  full  brothers  and  sisters?  or,  Secondly^ 
Were  they  His  step-brothers  and  step-sisters,  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage  ?  or,  Thirdly,  Were  they  His  cousins,  according  to  a 
common  way  of  speaking  among  the  Jews  respecting  persons  of  col- 
lateral descent?  On  this  subject  an  immense  deal  has  been  written  ; 
nor  are  opinions  yet  by  any  means  agreed.  For  the  second  opinion 
there  is  no  ground  but  a  vague  tradition,  arising  probably  from  the 
wish  for  some  such  explanation.  The  first  opinion  undoubtedly  suits 
the  text  best  in  all  places  where  the  parties  are  certainly  referred  to 
(ch,  xii.  46  ;  and  its  parallels,  Mark,  iii.  31,  and  Luke,  xiii.  19  ;  our 
roresent  passage,  and  its  parallel,  Mark,  vi,  3  ;  John,  ii.  12  ;  vii.  3  ;  v. 
10 ;  Acts,  i.  14).  But,  in  addition  to  other  objections,  many  of  the 
best  interpreters,  thinking  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  our 
Lord,  while  hanging  on  the  cross,  would  have  committed  His  mother 
to  John  if  He  had  had  full  brothers  of  His  own  then  alive,  prefer  the 
third  opinion  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  our  Lord  might  have  good  reasons  for  entrusting  the  guardian- 
ship of  His  doubly  widowed  mother  to  the  beloved  disciple  in  pref- 
erence even  to  full  brothers  of  His  own.  Thus  dubiously  we  prefer 
to  leave  this  vexed  question,  encompassed  as  it  is  with  difficulties. 
As  to  the  names  here  mentioned,  Xki^  first  of  them,  "James,"  is  after- 
wards called  "  the  Lord's  brother  "  (see  Galatians,  i.  19),  but  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  confounded  with  "  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  one  of 
the  Twelve,  though  many  think  their  identity  beyond  dispute.  This 
question  also  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  without  im- 
portance :  since  the  James  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts,  was  apparently 
the  apostle,  but  is  by  many  regarded  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  while 
others  think  their  identity  best  suits  all  the  statements.  The  second  of 
those  here  named,  "Joses"  (or  Joseph),  who  must  not  be  confounded 
Avith  "  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  whowas  surnamed  Justus"  (Acts,  i,  23) ; 
and  the  third  here  named  "  Simon,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Simon  the  Kananite  or  Zealot  (see  ch.  x.  4).  These  three  are  no 
Avhere  else  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The.  fourth  and  last- 
named,  "  Judas,"  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  apostle  of  that 
name — though  the  brothers  of  both  were  of  the  name  of  "  James" — 
nor  (unless  the  two  be  identical,  was  this  Judas)  with  the  author  of 

the  catholic  Epistle  so  called.  58.  And  he  did  not  many  mighty 
>vorks  there,  because  of  their  unbelief—"  save  that  He  laid  His 

hands  on  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them  "  (Mark,  vi.  5).  See  Luke. 
iv.  16-30. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Yer.  1-12.  Herod  thinks  Jesus  a  Resurrection  of  the  Mur- 
dered Baptist  —  Account  of  his  Imprisonment  and  Death. 
(=Mark,  vi.  14-29  ;  Luke,  ix.  7-9).  The  time  of  this  alarm  of  Herod 
Antipas  appears  to  have  been  during  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and 
shortly  after  the  Baptist  —  who  had  lain  in  prison  for  probably  more 
than  a  year  —  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Herod's  Theory  of  the  Works  of  Christ  {v.  i,  2).  I.  At  that  time 
Herod  the  tetrarch  —  Herod  Antipas,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  own  brother  of  Archelaus  (ch,  ii.  22),  who  ruled  as 
Lthnarch  over  Galilee  and  Perea.  heard  of  the  fame  of  JesuS  — 
*'  for  His  name  was  spread  abroad"  (Mark,  vi.  14).     2.  And  Said  untO 

his  servants  —  his  counsellors  or  court  ministers.  This  is  John  the 
Baptist :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  &c.    The  murdered  prophet 

haunted  his  guilty  breast  like  a  spectre,  and  seemed  to  him  alive  again 
and  clothed  with  unearthly  powers  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Accoutit  of  the  Baptist's  Imprisonment  and  Death  {v.  3-12).  For 
the  exposition  see  Mark,  vi.  17-29. 

12-21.  Hearing  of  the  Baptist's  Death,  Jesus  Crosses  the 
Lake  with  the  Twelve,  and  Miraculously  Feeds  Five  Thous- 
and. (=Mark,  vi.  30-44  ;  Luke,  ix.  10-17  ;  John,  vi.  1-14.)  For  the 
exposition  of  this  Section  — one  of  the  very  few  where  all  the  four 
Evangelists  run  parallel  —  see  Mark,  vi.  30-44. 

22-36.  Jesus  Crosses  to  the  Western  Side  of  the  Lake 
Walking  on  the  Sea.     (=Mark,  vi.  45  ;  John,  vi    15-24.)     23.  He 

went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray :  (i)  to  rest,  which  He  came 

to  this  "  desert  place"  on  purpose  to  do  before  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  but  could  not  for  the  multitude  that  followed  Him  (see  Mark, 
vi.  31);  and  (2)  "■  to  pray"  (ch.  xiv.  23  ;  Mark,  vi.  46.)  But  from  His 
mountain-top  He  kept  watching  the  ship  (see  v.  18,)  and  doubtless 
prayed  both  for  them  and  with  a  view  to  the  new  manifestation  which 
He  was  to  give  them  of  His  glory.  24.  Tossed  with  waves:  and 
they  were  "  now  in  the  midst  of  it,"  {v.  24.)  Mark  adds  this  graphic 
and  touching  particular,  "  He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing,"  putting 
forth  all  their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and  bear  on  against  a  head 
wind,  but  to  little  effect,  "He  jaw  this  from  His  mountain-top  and 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His  heart  was  all  with  them ; 
yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till  His  own  time  came."  26. 
Cried  out  for  fear  —  "supposing  it  had  been  a  spirit."  (Mark,  vi. 
49.)  He  would  appear  to  them  at  first  like  a  dark  moving  speck  upon 
the  waters  ;  then  as  a  human  figure,  but  —  in  the  dark  tempestuous 
sky,  and  not  dreaming  that  it  could  be  their  Lord —  they  take  it  for 
a  spirit.  (How  often  thus  we  miscall  our  chiefest  mercies —  not  only 
thinking  them  distant  when  they  are  near,  but  thinking  the  best  the 
worst !)  27.  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid.  Matthew  and  Mark  give,  before 
these  exhilirating  words,  that  to  them  well-known  one,  *'  Be  of  good 
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cheer  ! '"     There  is  something  is  those  two  little  words,  "  Tis  I,"  {Gr. 

'  I  AM,')  which  from  the  mouth  that  spake  it  and  the  circumstance  in 

which  it  was  uttered  passes  the  power  of  language  to  express.     Here 

were  they  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  sea,  their  little  bark  the  sport  of 

the  elements,  and  with  just  enough  of  light  to  descry  an  object  on  the 

waters  which  only  aggravated  their  fears.     But  Jesus  deems  it  enough 

to  dispel  all  apprehension  to  let  them  know  that  He  was  there.    From 

other  lips  that  "  I  am  "  would  have^  merely  meant  that  the  person 

speaking  was  sucli  a  one  and  not  another  person.     That,  surely,  would 

not  have  been  fitted  to  calm  the  fears  of  men  expecting  every  minute, 

it  may  be,  to  go  the  bottom.     But  spoken  by  one  who  at  that  moment 

was  "  treading  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  "  and  was  about  to  hush  the 

raging  elements  with  His  word,  what  is  it  but  the  Voice  which  cried 

of  old  in  the  ears  of  Israel,  seeking  to  "  gather  them  "  in  the  days  of 

Moses,  "  I  AM  ;"  "  I,  even  I,  am  He  !  "  (cf.   ch.  xviii.  5,  6  ;  viii.  58.) 

Only  now  that  word  is  *'  made  flesh  and  dwells  among  us,"  uttering 

itself  from  beside  us  in  dear  familiar  tones — "  It  is  the  Voice  of  my 

Beloved  !"    Was  this  apprehended?     There  was  one  in  the  boat  who 

outstripped  all  the  rest  in  susceptibility  to  such  sublime  appeals :  Not 

the  deep-toned  writer  of  this  Gospel  —  who  lived  to  soar  beyond  all 

the  apostles,  but  who  as  yet  was  too  young  for  prominence  and  all 

unripe — it  was  Simon-Barjonas.     {Here  folhnos  an  incident  recorded  by 

Matthexv  alone,  ch.  xiv.  2S-31.)     "  Peter  answered  him  and  said.  Lord, 

if  it  be  Thou  (answering  his  Lord's  /)  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the 

water  —  not  ^  let  me,'  but  give  me  the  word  of  conunand.     "And  Lie 

said.  Come  ! "     Sublime  word,  issuing  from  a  spirit  conscious  of  power 

over   the  water,  to  bid  it  serve  both  Himself  and   w^hom  else  He 

pleased  !     *'  And  when  Peter  was   come   down   out  of  the   ship  he 

walked  on  the  water  to  come  to  Jesus."     '  It  was  a  bold  spirit  that 

could  wish  it ;  more  bold  that  could  act  it  —  not  fearing  either  the 

softness  or  the  roughness  of  that  uncouth  passage.*     "But  when  he 

saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid,  and  beginning  to  sink  he 

cried,  saying.  Lord,  save  me."     The  wind  was  as  boisterous  before, 

but  Peter  '"saw"  it  not  ;  seeing  only  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  lively 

exercise  of  faith.     Now  he  "  sees  "  the  fury  of  the  elements,  then  the 

power  of  Christ  to  bear  him  up  fades  before  his  view,  and  this  makes 

him  'i-afraid  " —  as  how  could  he  be  otherwise  without  any  felt  power 

to  keep  him  up?  —  then  he  "  begins  to  sink,"  and  finally,  conscious 

that  his  experiment  had  failed,  he  casts  himself,  in  a  sort  of  desperate 

confidence  upon  his  "  Lord  "    for    deliverance  !     "And    immediately 

Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O 

thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"      This  rebuke  was 

not  administered  tuhile  Peter  was  sinking  —  not  till  Christ  had  him  by 

the  hand,  both  re-invigorating  his  faith  and  with  it  enabling  him  again 

to  walk  upon  the  crested  wave.     Bootless  else  had  been  this  loving 

reproof,  which  owns  the  faith  that  ventured  on  the  deep  upon  the 

bare  word  of  Christ,  but  asks  why  that  distrust  which  so  quickly 

marred  it.     How  rich  in  lessons  is  this  little  episode  ) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  f-20.  Discourse  ON  Ceremonial  Pollution.  (=:Mark,  vii. 
1-23,)  The  time  of  this  Section  was  after  that  Passover  which  was 
nigh  at  hand  when  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand  (John,  vi.  4)  —  the 
third  Passover,  as  we  take  it,  since  His  public  ministry  began,  but 
which   He  did  not  keep  at  Jerusalem  for  the  reason  mentioned  in 

John  vii.  i.    i.  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 

"were  of —  or  *  from  '  Jerusalem.  Mark  says  they  "  came  from  "  it  :  a 
deputation  probably  sent  from  the  capital  expressly  to  watch  Him. 
As  He  had  not  come  to  them  at  the  last  Passover,  which  they  had 
reckoned  on,  they  now  come  to  Him.  "  And,"  says  Mark,  "  when 
they  saw  some  of  His  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled,  that  is  to  say, 
with  unwashen  hands  " — hands  not  ceremonially  cleansed  by  washing 
— "they  found  fault.  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except 
they  wash  their  hands  oft  " — /?'/.,  '  in  '  or  '  with  the  fist  ; '  i.e.,  proba- 
bly, washing  the  one  hand  by  the  use  of  the  other — though  some 
understand  it,  with  our  version,  in  the  sense  of  *  diligently,'  '  sedu- 
lously ' — "  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ; "  acting  relig- 
iously according  to  the  custom  handed  down  to  them.  "And  when 
they  came  away  from  the  market" — '  And  after  market;'  after  any 
common  business,  or  attending  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  Jews,  as 
Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  especially  exposed  to  intercourse  and  contact  with  heathens 
— "  except  they  wash  they  eat  not.  And  many  other  things  there  be, 
which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots, 
brazen  vessels  and  tables  " — rather,  '  couches,'  such  as  were  used  at 
meals,  which  probably  were  merely  sp^in/eled  for  ceremonial  purposes. 
"Then  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  Him,"  saying,     2.  Why  dO 

thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  for  they  wash 
not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread.  3.  But  he  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  commandment  of 

God  by  your  tradition  ?  The  charge  is  retorted  with  startling  power  : 
*  The  tradition  they  transgress  is  but  man's,  and  is  itself  the  occasion 
of  heavy  transgression,  undermining  the  authority  of  God's  laza.'     4. 

For  God  commanded,  saying  (Exodus,  xx.  12 ;  &c.).  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother,  and  (Exodus,  xxi.  17 ;  Sic),  He  that  curseth 
father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death,  5-  But  ye  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is  a  gift  — or  simply. 

*A  gift !'  In  Mark  it  is,  "  Corban  !"  i.e.,  '  An  oblation  !'  meaning  any 
unbloody  offering  or  gift  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,     by  whatsoever 

thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;    6.  And  honour  not  his  father  or 

his  mother,  [he  shall  be  free]. —  (/.d.,  *It  is  true,  father  — mother  — 
that  by  giving  to  thee  this,  which  I  now  present,  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me  ;  but  I  have  gifted  it  to  pious  uses,  and  therefore,  at 
whatever  cost  to  thee,  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  it.'  "  And,"  it  is  added  in  Mark,  "  ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do 
sught  for  his  father  or  his  mother."     To  dedicate  property  to  God  is 
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indeed  lawful  and  laudable,  but  not  at   the  expense  of  filial  duty. 

Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  — 
'  cancelled '  or '  nullified '  it  —  by  your  tradition.  7-  Ye  hypocrites, 
well  did  Esaias  prophecy  of  you,  saying  (Isaiah,  xxix.  13),  8.  This 
people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  &c.    By  putting  the 

commandments  of  men  on  a  level  with  the  divine  requirements,  their 
whole  worship  ivas  rendered  vain  —  a  principle  of  deep  moment  in  the 
service  of  God.  "  For,"  it  is  added  in  Mark,  vii.  8,  "  laying  aside  the 
commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing 
of  pots  and  cups  ;  and  many  other  such  like  things  ye  do."  The 
drivelling  nature  of  their  multitudinou  sobservances  is  here  pointedly 
exposed,  in  contrast  with  the  manly  observance  of  "  the  command- 
ment of  God;"  and  when  our  Lord  says,  "  Many  other  such  like 
things  ye  do,"  it  is  implied  that  He  had  but  given  a  specimen  of  the 
hideous  treatment  which  the  divine  law  received,  and  the  grasping 
disposition  which,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  was  manifested  by  the 

ecclesiastics  of  that  day.    10.  And  he  Called  the  multitude,  and  said 

unto  them.  The  foregoing  dialogue,  though  in  the  people's  hearing, 
Mas  between  Jesus  and  the  pharisaic  cavillers,  whose  object  was  to 
disparage  Him  with  the  people.  But  Jesus,  having  put  them  down, 
turns  to  the  multitude,  who  at  this  time  were  prepared  to  drink  in 
everything  He  said,  and  with  admirable  plainness,  strength,  and 
brevity,  lays  down  the  great  principle  of  real  pollution,  by  which  a 
world  of  bondage  and  uneasiness  of  conscience  would  be  dissipated 
in  a  moment,  and  the  sense  of  sin  be  reserved  for  deviations  from  the 

holy  and  eternal  law  of  God.  Hear  and  understand:  II.  Not  that 
which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  cometh 

out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man.  This  is  expressed  even  more 
emphatically  in  Mark  (vii.  15,  16),  and  it  is  there  added,  "  If  any  man 
have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  As  in  ch  xiii.  g,  this  so  oft  repeated 
saying  seems  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  fiutdamental  and  uni- 
versal character  of  the  truth  it  refers  to.     12.  Then  came   his  dis- 

ciples  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were 
offended  after  they  heard  this  saying?    They  had  given  vent  to 

their  ii-ritation,  and  perhaps  threats,  not  to  our  Lord  Himself,  from 
whom  they  seem  to  have  slunk  away,  but  to  some  of  the  disciples, 

who  report  it  to  their  Master.  13.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Every 
plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted 

up.  'They  are  oftended,  are  tlTey?  Heed  it  not:  their  corrupt 
teaching  is  already  doomed  ;  the  Garden  of  the  Lord  upon  earth,  too 
long  cumbered  with  their  presence,  shall  yet  be  purged  of  them  and 
their  accursed  system  ;  yea,  and  whatsoever  is  not  of  the  planting  of 
My  heavenly  Father,  the  great  Husbandman  (John  xv.  i),  shall  share 

the  same  fate.'  14.  Let  them  alone :  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.    And  if  theblincS  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Striking  expression  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  erroneous  teaching  !     15. 

Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him  —  "  when  He  was  entered 

into  the  house  from  the  people,"  says  Mark — Declare  unto   US  this 

parable.  16.  And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understand- 
ing? Slowness  of  spiritual  apprehension  in  His  genuine  disciple?: 
grieves  the  Saviour;  from  others  He  expects  no  better  (ch.  xiii.  11) 
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17,  18.  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in  at 

the  mouth,  &c.  Familiar  though  these  sayings  have  now  become, 
what  freedom  from  bondage  to  outward  things  do  they  proclaim,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  how  searching  is  the  truth  which  they 
express  —  that  nothing  which  enters  from  without  can  really  defile  us  ; 
and  that  only  the  evil  that  is  in  the  heart,  that  is  allowed  to  stir  there, 
to  rise  up  in  thought  and  affection,  and  to  flow  forth  in  voluntary 

action,  really  defiles  a  man  !    19.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 

thoughts — 'evil  reasonings;'  referring  here  more  immediately  to 
those  corrupt  reasonings  which  had  stealthily  introduced  and  gradu- 
ally reared  up  that  hideous  fabric  of  tradition  which  at  length  practi- 
cally nullified  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  moral  law.  But  the 
statement  is  far  broader  than  this,  ziz.,  that  the  first  shape  which  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  heart  takes,  when  it  begins  actively  to  stir,  is  that 
of  '  considerations '   or   '  reasonings '    on    certain    suggested   actions. 

murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 
mies— 'detractions,'  whether  directed  against  God  or  man  :  here  the 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  latter.  Mark  adds,  "  covetousness  " — or 
desires  after  more  ;  "  wickednesses" —  here  meaning,  perhaps,  '  malig- 
nities '  of  various  form;  "deceit,  lasciviousness " — meaning,  'excess' 
or  '  enormity '  of  any  kind,  though  by  later  writers  restricted  to  lewd- 
ness ;  "  an  evil  eye" — meaning,  all  looks  or  glances  of  envy,  jealousy, 
or  ill-will  towards  a  neighbour ;  "  pride,  foolishness" —  in  the  Old 
Testament  sense  of  "  folly  ;"  i.e.^  criminal  senselessness,  the  folly  of 
the  heart.     How  appalling  is  this  black  catalogue  !     20.  These  are 

the  things  which  defile  a  man ;  but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands 

detlleth  not  a  man.  Thus  does  our  Lord  sum  up  this  whole  search- 
ing Discourse. 

21-28.  The  Woman  of  Canaan  and  Her  Daughter.  For  the 
exposition,  see  Mark,  vii.  24-30. 

29-39.  Miracles  of  Healing  —  Four  Thousand  Miracu- 
lously Fed.     For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  vii.  31  — viii.  10. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  A  Sign  from  Heaven  Sought  and  Refused  —  Cau- 
tion AGAINST  the  LeAVEN  OF  THE  PHARISEES  AND  SaDDUCEES. 
For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  viii.  11-21, 

13-28.  Peter's  noble  Confession  of  Christ,  and  the  Bene- 
diction PRONOUNCED  UPON  HIM  —  ChRIST's  FiRST  EXPLICIT  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT of  His  approaching  Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resu- 
RECTiON  —  His  Rebuke  of  Pe^er  and  Warning  to  all  the 
Twelve.  (=Mark,  viii.  27  ;  ix.  i  ;  Luke,  ix.  18-27.)  The  time  of 
this  Section  —  which  is  beyond  doubt,  and  will  presently  be  men- 
tioned—  is  of  immense  importance,  and  throws  a  touching  interest 
around  the  incidents  which  it  records.  Peter's  Confession  and  the 
Benediction  pronounced  upon  him  {v.  13-20).  13.  When  JeSUS  Came 
Into  the  coasts — 'the  parts;'  i.e.,  the  territory  or  region:  in 
Mark  (viii   27)  it  is  "  the  towns"  or  'villages.'     of  Cesarea  Philippi. 
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It  lay  at  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
in  the  territory  of  Dan,  and  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  Palestine. 
It  was  originally  called  Panium  (from  a  cavern  in  its  neighbourhood 
dedicated  to  the  god  Pan)  and  Paneas,  Philip  the  tetrarch,  the  only 
good  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  whose  domains  Paneas  lay,  having 
beautified  and  enlarged  it,  changed  its  name  to  Cesarea,  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  added  Philippi  after  his  own  name,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  Cesarea  (Acts,  x.  i)  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  (Josephus  Antiqidies,  15,  10,3  ;  18,  2,  i.) 
This  quiet  and  distant  retreat  Jesus  appears  to  have  sought,  with  the 
view  of  talking  over  with  the  Twelve  the  fruit  of  His  past  labours, 
and  breaking  to  them  for  the  first  time  the  sad  intelligence  of  His 
approaching  death,  he  asked  hiS  disciples — "by  the  M^ay,"  says 
Mark  (viii.  27),  and  "  as  He  was  alone  praying,"  says  Luke  (ix,  18) — 

saying,  Whom — or  more  grammatically,  "Who"  do  men  Say  that  I 

the  Son  of  man  am  ?  [or,  '  that  the  Son  of  man  is ' — recent  editors 
omitting  here  the  vie  of  Mark  and  Luke  ;  though  the  evidence  seems 
pretty  nearly  balanced] — (^.^/.,  '  What  are  the  views  generally  enter- 
tained of  Me,  the  Son  of  man,  after  going  up  and  down  among  them 
so  long?'  He  had  now  closed  the  first  great  stage  of  His  ministry, 
and  was  just  entering  on  the  last  dark  one.  His  spirit,  burdened, 
sought  relief  in  retirement,  not  only  from  the  multitude,  but  even  for 
a  season  from  the  Twelve.  He  retreated  into  "  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,"  pouring  out  His  soul  "in  supplications  and  prayers, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears"  (Hebrews,  v.  7).  On  rejoining  His  dis- 
ciples, and  as  they  were  pursuing  their  quiet  journey.  He  asked  them 

this  question.    14.  And  they  Said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the 

Baptist  —  risen  from  the  dead.  So  that  Herod  Antipas  M^as  not  sin- 
gular in  his  surmise  (ch.  xiv.  i,  2).  SOme  Elias  —  (cf.  Mark,  vi.  15,) 
and  others,  Jeremias.  Was  this  theory  suggested  by  a  supposed 
resemblance  between  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows "  and  '  the  weeping 
prophet?'  or  One  of  the  prophets  —  or  as  Luke  (ix.  8)  expresses  it, 
"  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again,"  In  another  report  of 
the  popular  opinions  which  Mark  (vi.  15)  gives  us,  it  is  thus  expressed, 
"  That  it  is  a  prophet  [or]  as  one  of  the  prophets  :" — in  other  words, 
That  He  was  a  prophetical  person,  resembling  those  of  old.     15.   He 

saith  unto  them,  But  whom  — rather,  "Who"  say  ye  that  I  am? 

He  had  never  put  this  question  before,  but  the  crisis  He  was  reach- 
ing made  it  fitting  that  He  should  now  have  it  from  them.  We  may 
suppose  this  to  be  one  of  those  moments  of  which  the  prophet  says, 
in  His  name,  "  Then  I  said,  I  have  laboured  in  vain  ;  I  have  spent 
my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain  "  (Isaiah,  xlix.  4) :  Lo  these  three 
years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree  ;  and  what  is  it  ?  As  the 
result  of  all,  I  am  taken  for  John  the  Baptist,  for  Elias,  for  Jeremias, 
for  one  of  the  prophets.  Yet  some  there  are  that  have  beheld  My  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  Only  begotten  of  the   Father,  and   I   shall  hear 

their  voice,  for  it  is  sweet.  16.  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said, 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.    He  does  not  say, 

'  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  rulers  and  people,  are  all  perplexed  ;  and  shall 
we,  unlettered  fishermen,  presume  to  decide  ? '  But  feeling  the  light 
of  his  Master's  glory  shining  in  his  soul,  he  breaks  forth  —  not  in  a 
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tame,  prosaic  acknowledgment,  '/  believe  that  thou  art^  &c. —  but  in 
the  language  of  adoration  —  such  as  one  uses  in  worship,  "  Thou 
ART  THE  Christ,  the  SOxN  of  the  Living  God  !"  He  first  owns 
Him  the  promised  Messiah  (see  ch.  i.  i6)  ;  then  he  rises  higher,  echoing 
the  voice  from  heaven — "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased  ;  "  and  in  the  important  addition  — "  Son  of  the  Living  God," 

—  he  recognises  the  essential  and  eternal  life  of  God  as  in  this  His 
Son  —  though  doubtless  without  that  distinct  perception  afterwards 

vouchsafed.    17.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 

art  thou.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Peter,  in  this  noble 
testimony  to  Christ,  only  expressed  the  conviction  of  all  the  Twelve, 
yet  since  he  alone  seems  to  have  had  clear  enough  apprehensions  to 
put  that  conviction  in  proper  and  suitable  words,  and  courage  enough 
to  speak  them  out,  and  readiness  enough  to  do  this  at  the  right  time 

—  so  he  only,  of  all  the  Twelve,  seems  to  have  met  the  present  want, 
and  communicated  to  the  saddened  soul  of  the  Redeemer  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  that  balm  which  was  needed  to  cheer  and  refresh  it.  Nor 
is  Jesus  above  giving  indication  of  the  deep  satisfaction  which  this 
speech  yielded  Him,  and  hastened  to  respond  to  it  by  a  signal 
acknowledgement  of  Peter  in  retuin.  Simon  Bar-jona — or,' son  of 
Jona'  (John,  i.  42)  or  Jonas  (John,  xxi,  15).  This  name,  denoting  his 
humble  fleshly  extraction,  seems  to  have  been  purposely  here  men- 
tioned, to  contrast  more  vividly  with  the  spiritual  elevation  to  which 
divine  illumination  had  raised  him.  for  flesh  and  blOOd  hath  not 
revealed  It  unto  thee  —  'This  is  not  the  fruit  of  human  teaching.' 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  In  speaking  of  God,  Jesus,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  never  calls  Him,  ''  Our  Father"  (see  John,  xx.  17),  but 
either  ^^ your  Father  " — when  He  would  encourage  His  timid  believing 
ones  with  the  assurance  that  He  was  theirs,  and  teach  themselves  to 
call  Him  so  —  or,  as  here,  "  My  Father,"  to  signify  some  peculiar 
action  or  aspect  of  Him  as  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  18.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee  : — q.d.,  *  As  thou  hast  borne 
such  testimony  to  Me,  even  so  in  return  do  I  to  thee  ; '  That  thou  art 
Peter.  At  his  first  calling,  this  new  name  was  announced  to  him  as 
an  honour  afterwards  to  be  conferred  on  him  (John,  i.  43),  Now  he 
getg  it,  with  an  explanation  of  what  it  was  meant  to  convey,  and 
updh  this  rock.  As  "  Peter"  and  "  Rock"  are  one  word  in  the  dialect 
familiarly  spoken  by  our  Lord — the  Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  which 
was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  country — this  exalted  play  upon  the 
word  can  .be  fully  seen  only  in  languages  which  have  one  word  for 
both.  Even  in  the  Greek  it  is  imperfectly  represented.  In  French, 
as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  it  is  perfect,  Pierre — pierre.  \ 
will  build  my  church — not  on  the  man  Simon  Bar-jona  ;  but  on  him 
as  the  heaven-taught  Confessor  of  such  a  faith.  "  My  Church,"  says 
our  Lord,  calling  the  Church  His  own  ;  a  magnificent  expression, 
remarks  Bengel,  regarding  Himself — nowhere  else  occurring  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  gates  of  hell  — '  of  Hades,'  or  the  unseen  world  ; 
meaning,  the  gates  of  Death  :  in  other  words,  '  It  shall  never  perish.' 
Some  explain  it  of  '  the  assaults  of  the  powers  of  darkness ;'  but 
though  that  expresses  a  glorious  truth,  probably  the  former  is  the  sense 

here.    19.  And  I  will  givc  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  —  the  kingdom  of  God  about    to  be  set  up  on  earth  —  and 

whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

Whatever  this  mean,  it  was  soon  expressly  extended  to  all  the  apostles 
(ch.  xviii.  i8) ;  so  that  the  claim  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Church, 
made  for  Peter  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  then  arrogated  to  them- 
selves by  the  Popes  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  St.  Peter,  is  base- 
less and  impudent.  As  first  in  confessing  Christ,  Peter  got  this 
commission  before  the  rest ;  and  with  these  "  keys,"  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  he  first  "  opened  the  door  of  faith  "  to  the  Jews,  and  then, 
in  the  person  of  Cornelius,  he  was  honoured  to  do  the  same  to  the 
Gentiles.  Hence,  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  Peter  is  always  first 
named.  See  ch.  xviii,  i8.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  not  in  all  the  New 
Testament  is  there  the  vestige  of  any  authority  either  claimed  or 
exercised  by  Peter,  or  conceded  to  him,  above  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
—  a  thing  conclusive  against  the  Romish  claims  in  behalf  of  that 

apostle.  20.  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell 
no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.    Now  that  Pie  had  been  so 

explicit,  they  might  naturally  think  the  time  come  for  giving  it  out 
openly  ;  but  here  they  are  told  it  had  not. 

Annonnce77ient  of  His  approaching  Death,  and  Rebuke  of  Peter  {v. 
21-28),     The,  occasion  here  is  evidently  the  same.     21.    From  t'lat 

time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples— ;>„  with  an 

explicitness  and  frequency  He  had  never  obsei-ved  before,  how  that  he 

must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  ("  and  be  rejected," 
Matthew  and  Mark)  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes  — 

not  as  before,  merely  by  not  receiving  Him,  but  by  formal  deeds  — 

and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day.    Mark  (viii,  32) 

adds,  that  "  He  spake  that  saying  openly" — 'explicitly,'  or 'without 
disguise,'  22.  Then  Peter  took  him  [aside],  apart  from  the  rest; 
presuming  on  the  distinction  just  conferred  on  him  ;  showing  how 
unexpected  and  distasteful  to  them  all  was  the  announcement,  and 
began  to  rebuke  him  —  affectionately,  yet  with  a  certain  generous 

indignation,  to  chide  him,  saying,  Be  It  far  from  thee.  Lord  this  shall 

not  be  unto  thee  —  i.e.,  'If  I  can  help  it;'  the  same  spirit  that 
prompted  him  in  the  garden  to  draw  the  sword  in  His  behalf  (John, 
viii.  10).  23.  But  he  turned,  and  said  —  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest; 
for  Mark  (viii.  33)  expressly  says,  "When  He  had  turned  about  and 
looked  on  His  disciples,  He  rebuked  Peter  ; "  perceiving  that  he  had 
but  boldly  uttered  what  others  felt,  and  that  the  check  was  needed  by 
them  also.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  —  the  same  words  as  He  had 
addressed  to  the  Tempter  (Luke,  iv.  B) ;  for  He  felt  in  it  a  Satanic 
lure,  a  whisper  from  hell,  to  move  Him  from  His  purpose  to  suffer. 
So  He  shook  off  the  Serpent,  then  coiling  around  Him,  and  "  felt  no 
harm "  (Acts,  xxviii,  5).  How  quickly  has  the  "rock"  turned  to  a 
devil !  The  fruit  of  divine  teaching  the  Lord  delighted  to  honour 
in  Peter ;  but  the  mouth-piece  of  hell,  which  he  had  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  become,  the  Lord  shook  off  with  horror.  thOU  art 
an  offence — '  a  stumbling-block  '  unto  me  :  '  Thou  playest  the  Tempter, 
casting  a  stumbling-block  in  my  way  to  the  Cross.  Could  it  succeed, 
wiiere  wert  thou?  and  how  should  the  Serpent's  head  be  bruised?' 
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for  thou  savourest  not— 'thou  thinkest  not'— the  things  that  be  of 

God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.  '  Thou  art  carried  away  by  human 
views  of  the  way  of  setting  up  Messiah's  kingdom,  quite  contrary  to 
those  of  God.'  This  was  kindly  said,  not  to  take  off  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  rebuke,  but  to  explain  and  justify  it,  as  it  was  evident  Peter 
knew  not  what  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  rash  speech.  24.  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  His  disciples.  Mark  (viii.  34)  says,  "When  He  had 
called  the  people  unto  Him,  with  His  disciples  also,  He  said  unto 
them" — turning  the  rebuke  of  one  into  a  warning  to  all —  If  any  man 

will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me.  25.  For  whosoever  will  save — 'is  minded  to  save' 
or  bent  on  saving,  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his 

life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.  See  ch.  x.  3S-39.  'A  suffering  and 
dying  Messiah  liketh  you  ill ;  but  what  if  His  servants  shall  meet  the 
same  fate  ?     They  may  not ;  but  who  follows  Me  must  be  prepared 

for  the  worst.'  26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose — or  'forfeit'  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a 

man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  Instead  of  these  weighty  words, 
which  we  find  in  Mark  also,  it  is  thus  expressed  in  Luke:  "  If  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away,"  or  better,  '  If  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  destroy  or  forfeit  himself.'  How  awful  is 
the  stake  as  here  set  forth  !  If  a  man  makes  the  present  world  —  in 
its  various  forms  of  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  and  such  like  —  the 
object  of  supreme  pursuit,  be  it  that  he  gains  the  world  ;  yet  along 
with  it  he  forfeits  his  own  soul.  Not  that  any  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
gain  the  whole  world  —  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  indeed,  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  successful  of  the  world's  votaries  —  but  to  make  the 
extravagant  concession,  that  by  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  it,  a  man 
gains  the  whole  world  ;  yet,  setting  over  against  this  gain  the  forfeiture 
of  his  soul  —  necessarily  following  the  surrender  of  his  whole  heart  to 
the  world  — what  is  he  profited?  But,  if  not  the  whole  world,  yet 
possibly  something  else  may  be  conceived  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
soul.  Well,  what  is  it?  —  "Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?  "  Thus,  in  language  the  weightiest,  because  the  simplest, 
does  our  Lord  shut  up  His  hearers,  and  all  who  shall  read  these  words 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  priceless  value  to  every  man  of  his  o\<\\ 
soul.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  following  words  are  added  :  "  Whoso- 
ever therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words  " — '  shall  be 
ashamed  of  belonging  to  me,  and  ashamed  of  My  Gospel,'  "  in  this 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation  "  (see  ch.  xii.  39),  "  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  His  Father, 
with  the  holy  angels"  (Mark,  viii.  38  ;  Luke,  ix.  26).  He  will  render 
back  to  that  man  his  ow^n  treatment,  disowning  him  before  the  most 
august  of  all  assemblies,  and  putting  him  to  "  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt"  (Daniel,  xii.  2).  '  O  shame,'  exclaims  Bengel,  '  to  be  put  to 
shame  before  God,  Christ,  and  angels  ! '  The  sense  of  shame  is 
founded  on  our  love  of  reputation^  which  causes  instinctive  aversion 
to  what  is  fitted  to  lower  it,  and  was  given  us  as  a  preservative  from 
all  that  is  properly  shameful.  To  be  lost  to  shame,  is  to  be  nearly 
past  hope.  (Zephaniah,  iii.  5;  Jeremiah,  vi.  15;  iii.  3.)  But  when 
Christ  and  "  His  words  "  are  unpopular,  the  same  instinctive  desire  to 
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stand  well  with  others  begets  that  temptation  to  be  ashamed  of  Him 
which  only  the  *  expulsive  power '  of  a  higher  affection  can  effectually 

counteract.    27  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  gJory  of  his 

Father  with  his  angels  —  in  the  splendour  of  His  Father's  authority 
and  with  all  his  angelic  ministers,  ready  to  execute  His  pleasure  ;  and 

then  he  shall  reward,  &c.  28.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some 
standing  here — 'some  of  those  standing  here,' which  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom  — or, 

as  in  Mark  (ix,  i),  "  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power : "  or,  as  in  Luke  (ix.  27),  more  simply  still,  "  till  they  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  reference,  beyond  doubt,  is  to  the  firm 
establishment  and  victorious  progress,  in  the  lifetime  of  some  then 
present,  of  that  new  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  destined  to  work 
the  greatest  of  all  changes  on  this  earth,  and  be  the  grand  pledge  of 
His  final  coming  in  glory. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Yer.  1-13.  Jesus  is  Transfigured  —  Conversation  about  Elias. 
(=Mark,  ix.  2-13;  Luke,  ix.  28-36.)    i.  Peter,  James  and  John  — 

partners  before  in  secular  business ;  now  sole  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark,  v.  37),  the  transfiguration,  and  the 
agony  in  the  garden  (Mark,  xiv.  33),  a  mountain  —  not  7a<^(?r,  accord- 
ing to  long  tradition,  wdth  which  the  facts  ill  comport,  but  some  one 
near  the  lake,  to  pray  —  for  the  period  he  had  now  reached  was  a 
critical  and  anxious  one.  (See  ch,  xvi.  13.)  But  who  can  adequately 
translate  those  "  strong  cryings  and  tears?"  Methinks,  as  I  steal  by 
His  side,  I  hear  from  Him  those  plaintive  sounds,  '  Lord,  Who  hath 
believed  Our  reports?  I  am  come  unto  mine  own  and  mine  own  re- 
ceive Me  not  ;  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  an  alien  to 
my  mother's  children :  Consider  mine  enemies,  for  they  are  many, 
and  they  hate  me  with  cruel  hatred.  Arise,  O  Lord,  let  not  man  pre- 
vail. Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth :  Show 
me  a  token  for  good :  Father,  glorify  Thy  name.'  2.  His  face  did 
shine.  The  light,  then,  it  would  seem,  shone  not  tipon  Him  from 
without,  but  out  of  Him  from  within  :  He  was  all  irradiated,  was  in 
one  blaze  of  celestial  glory.  What  a  contrast  to  that  "  visage  more 
marred  than  men,  and  his  form  than  the  sons  of  men  !"     (Isaiah,  lii. 

14.)    3.  Appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  —  'Who  would  have 

believed  these  w^ere  not  angels  had  not  their  human  names  been  sub- 
joined?' [Bengel.]  (cf.  Acts  i.  10;  Mark,  xvi.  5.)  Moses  repre- 
sented "  the  law,"  Elijah  "  the  prophets,"  and  both  together  the  whole 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  to  Christ ;  now  not  borne  in  a  book  but  by  living  tnen,  not  to  a 
coming  but  a  come  Messiah,  visibly,  for  they  "  appeared,"  and  audibly, 
for  they  "  spake."  5.  A  cloud — not  one  of  our  watery  clouds,  but 
the  Shechinah-cloud  (see  ch.  xxiii.  39),  the  pavilion  of  the  manifested 
presence  of  God  with  His  people,  what  Peter  calls  "  the  excellent "  or 
"magnificent  glory"  (2  Peter  i.  17).     A  VOiCC  —  ''such  a  voice,"  says 
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Peter  emphatically  ;  "  and  this  voice  (he  adds)  we  lieard  when  we  were 
with  Him  in  the  holy  mount."  (2  Peter,  i.  17-18)  my  beloved  Son  .  . 
hear  Him  —  reverentially,  implicitly,  alone.  9,  JesuS  only  —  Moses 
and  Elias  are  gone.  Their  work  is  done  and  they  have  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  feeling  no  doubt  with  their  fellow-servants  the  Bap- 
tists, "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  cloud  too  is 
gone,  and  the  naked  majestic  Christ,  braced  in  spirit,  and  enshrined 
in  the  reverent  affection  of  His  disciples,  is  left  —  to  suffer!  kept 
it  close  —  feeling,  for  once  at  least,  that  such  things  were  unmeet  as 
yet  for  the  general  gaze. 

14-23.  Healing  of  a  Demoniac  Boy  —  Second  Explicit  An- 
nouncement BY  our  Lord  of  His  Approaching  Death  and 
Resurrection.  (=Mark,  ix.  14-32  ;  Luke,  ix.  37-45.)  The  time  of 
this  Section  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  events  which  all  the  narratives 
show  to  have  immediately  preceded  it  —  the  first  explicit  announce- 
ment of  His  death,  and  the  transfiguration  —  both  being  between  His 
third  and  and  His  fourth  and  last  Passover. 

Healing  of  the  Demoniac  and  Lunatic  Boy  (z\  14-21).  For  the  ex- 
position of  this  portion,  see  Mark  ix.  14-32. 

Second  Announcement  of  His  Death  {v,  xxii.   23).     22.  And   while 

they  abode  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Mark  (ix.  30)  as  usual, 

is  very  precise  here:  "And  they  departed  thence"  —  i.e.,  from  the 
scene  of  the  last  miracle  —  "and  passed  through  Galilee;  and  He 
would  not  that  any  man  should  know  it."  So  this  was  not  a  preach- 
ing, but  a  private,  journey  through  Galilee.  Indeed,  His  public 
ministry  in  Galilee  was  now  all  but  concluded.  Though  he  sent  out 
the  Seventy  after  this  to  preach  and  heal.  Himself  was  little  more  in 
public  there,  and  he  was  soon  to  bid  it  a  final  adieu.  Till  this  hour 
arrived  He  was  chiefly  occupied  with   the  Twelve,  preparing  them 

for  the  coming  events.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  men  .  .  .  And  thev  were  exceeding  sorry.    Though  the 

shock  would  not  be  so  great  as  at  the  first  announcement  (ch.  16,  xxi. 
22),  their  "  sorrov^  **  would  not  be  the  less,  but  probably  the  greater^ 
the  deeper  the  intelligence  went  down  into  their  hearts,  and  a  new 
wave  dashing  upon  them  by  this  repetition  of  the  heavy  tidings.  Ac- 
cordingly, Luke  (ix.  43,  44),  connecting  it  with  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
just  recorded,  and  the  teaching  which  arose  out  of  it  —  or  possibly 
with  all  His  recent  teachings  —  says  our  Lord  forw^arned  the  Twelve 
that  they  v*ould  soon  stand  in  need  of  all  that  teaching :  "  But  while 
they  wondered  every  one  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  He  said  unto 
His  disciples,  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears  ;  for  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  delivered,"  &c. :  '  Be  not  carried  off  your  feet  by 
the  grandeur  you  have  lately  seen  in  Me,  but  remember  what  I  haye 
told  you,  and  now  tell  you  again,  that  that  Sun  in  whose  beams  ye 
now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnight  gloom.'  Remarkable  is  the 
antithesis  in  those  words  of  our  Lord,  preserved  in  all  the  three  Nar- 
ratives— "  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men." 
He  adds  {v.  45)  that  "  they  understood  not  this  saying,  and  it  was  hid 
from  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not" — for  the  plainest  statements, 
when  they  encounter  long-continued  and  obstinate  prejudices,  are  seen 
through  a  distorting  and  dulling  medium — "and  were  afraid  to  ask. 
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I  lim  ; "  deterred  partly  by  the  air  of  lofty  sadness  with  which  doubt- 
less these  sayings  were  uttered,  and  on  which  they  would  be  reluctant 
to  break  in,  and  partly  by  the  fear  of  laying  themselves  open  to  rebuke 
for  their  shallowness  and  timidity.     How  artless  is  all  this  ! 

24-27.  The  Tribute  Money.  The  time  of  this  section  is  evi- 
dently in  immediate  succession  to  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
brief  but  most  pregnant  incident  which  it  records  is  given  by  our 
Evangelist  alone  —  for  whom,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, from  its  relation  to  his  own  town  and  his  own  familiar  lake. 

24.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  they  that  received 

tribute  money  —  'the  double  drachma;'  a  sum  equal  to  two  Attic 
drachmas,  and  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  "  half-shekel,"  payable 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  and  its  services,  by  every  male 
Jew  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards.  For  the  origin  of  this  annual 
tax,  see  Exodus,  xxx.  13,  14 ;  2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  6,  g.  Thus,  it  will 
be  observed,  it  was  not  a  civil,  but  an  ecclesiastical  tax.  The  tax 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse  was  a  civil  one.  The  whole  teaching  of 
this  very  remarkable  scene  depends  upon  this  distinction.  Came  tO 
Peter  —  at  whose  house  Jesus  probably  resided  while  at  Capernaum. 
This  explains  several  things  in  the  narrative,  and  Said,  Doth  not 
your  master  pay  tribute  ?  The  question  seems  to  imply  that  the 
payment  of  this  tax  was  voluntary,  but  expected :  or  what,  in  modern 
phrase,  would  be  called  a  '  voluntary  assessment.'  25.  He  Saith,  YcS 
—  q.d.,  *  To  be  sure  He  does  ; '  as  if  eager  to  remove  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  contrary.  If  Peter  knew  —  as  surely  he  did  —  that  there 
was  at  this  time  no  money  in  the  bag,  this  reply  must  be  regarded  as 
a  great  act  of  faith  in  his  Master.  And  when  he  waS  COme  into 
the  house  —  Peter's,  Jesus  prevented  him  —  'anticipated  him'  ac- 
cording to  the  old  sense  of  the  word  "  prevent,"  saying.  What  thinl(- 
est  thou,  Simon?  —  using  his  family  name  for  familiarity,  of  whom 

do  the  kings  of  the  earth  talce  custom— meaning  custom  on  goods 

exported  or  imported  —  or  tribute  —  meaning  the  poll-tax,  payable 
to  the  Romans  by  every  one  whose  name  was  in  the  '  census.'  This, 
therefore,  it  will  be  observed,  was  strictly  a  civil  tax.  of  their  OWn 
children,  or  of  strangers.  This  cannot  mean  'foreigners,'  from 
whom  sovereigns  certainly  do  not  raise  taxes,  but  '  those  who  are  not 
of  their  own  family,'  /.^.,  their  subjects.     26.   Peter  Saith   untO  him, 

Of  strangers  —  or,  'Of  those  not  their  children.'  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  Then  are  the  children  free.     By  "  the  children "  our  Lord 

cannot  here  mean  Himself  and  the  Twelve  together,  in  some  loose 
sense  of  their  near  relationship  to  God  as  their  common  Father.  For 
besides  that  our  Lord  never  once  mixes  Himself  up  with  His  disciples 
in  speaking  of  their  relation  to  God,  but  ever  studiously  keeps  His 
relations  and  theirs  apart  (see,  for  example,  the  last  words  of  this 
chapter) — this  would  be  to  teach  the  right  of  believers  to  exemption 
from  the  dues  required  for  sacred  services,  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  Paul 
teaches  and  that  He  Himself  indicates  throughout.  He  can  refer 
here,  then,  only  to  Himself ;  using  the  word  "  children  "  evidently  in 
order  to  express  the  general  principle  observed  by  sovereigns,  who  do 
not  draw  taxes  from  their  own  children,  and  thus  convey  the  truth 
respecting  His  own  exemption  the  more  strikingly: — q.d.,  'If  the 
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sovereign's  own  fannily  be  exempt,  you  know  the  inference  in  My 
case  ;'  or  to  express  it  more  nakedly  than  Jesus  thought  needful  and 
fitting  :  '  This  is  a  tax  for  upholding  My  Father's  House  :  As  His  Son, 
then,  that  tax  is  not  due  by  Me  — I  am  free.'  27.  Notwithstanding, 
lest  we  should  offend  —  or 'stumble' — them  —  all  ignorant  as  they 
are  of  My  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  Temple,  and  should  misconstrue 
a  claim  to  exemption  into  indifference  to  His  honour  who  dwells  in 
it,  go  thou  to  the  sea — Capernaum,  it  will  be  remembered,  lay  on 

the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  taice  up  the  fish  that 
first  Cometh  up;  and  when  thou   hast  opened   his  mouth,  thou 

Shalt  find  a  piece  of  money — 'a  stater.'  So  it  should  have  been 
rendered,  and  not  indefinitely,  as  in  our  version  :  for  the  coin  was 
an  Attic  silver  coin  equal  to  two  of  the  fore-mentioned  "  didrachms  " 
of  half-a-shekel's  value,  and  so,  was  the  exact   sum  required  for  both. 

According,  the  Lord  adds,  that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me 

and  thee  —  lit.,  'instead  of  Me  and  thee  ;'  perhaps  because  the  y^d^y- 
vaeni  wdi?, -a.  redemption  of  the  person  paid  for  (Exodus,  xxx.  12)  —  in 
which  view  Jesus  certainly  was  "  free."  If  the  house  was  Peter's,  this 
will  account  for  payment  being  provided  on  this  occasion,  not  for  all 
the  Twelve,  but  only  for  him  and  his  Lord.  Observe,  our  Lord  does 
not  say  "  for  us,"  but  "  for  Me  and  thee  ; "  thus  distinguishing  the  Ex- 
empted One  and  His  non-exempted  disciple. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Yer.  1-9.  Strife  among  the  Twelve  Who  should  be  Great- 
est IN  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  Relative  Teaching. 
(= Mark,  ix.  33-50 :  Luke,  ix,  46-50.)  For  the  exposition  see  Mark, 
ix.  33-50. 

10-35.  Further  Teaching  on  the  same  Subject,  including 
the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Debtor. 

Same  subject  {v.  10-20).  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  — 
'stumble'  —  not  onc  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 

Father  which  is  in  heaven.  A  difficult  verse  ;  but  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  more  than  an  illustration  :  —  Among  men,  those  who 
nurse  and  rear  the  royal  children,  however  humble  in  themselves,  are 
allowed  free  entrance  with  their  charge,  and  a  degree  of  familiarity 
Which  even  the  highest  state  ministers  dare  not  assume.  Probably  our 
Lord  means  that,  in  virtue  of  their  charge  over  His  disciples  (He- 
brews, i.  13  ;  John,  i.  51),  the  angels  have  errands  to  the  throne,  a 
-welcome  there,  and  a  dear  familiarity  in  dealing  with  "  His  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven,"  which  on  their  own  matters  they  could  not  as- 
sume.   II.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was 

—  or  'is' — lost.  A  golden  saying,  once  and  again  repeated  in  differ- 
ent forms.  Here  the  connection  seems  to  be,  '  Since  the  whole 
object  and  errand  of  the  Son  of  Man  into  the  world  is  to  save  the 
lost,  take  heed  lest,  by  causing  '  offences,'  ye  lose  the  saved.'  That 
this  is  the   idea  intended  we  may  gathei  from  v,  14.     12,  13.     How 
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think  ye?    if  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them 

be  gone  astray,  &c.  This  is  another  of  those  pregnant  sayings 
which  our  Lord  uttered  more  than  once.  See  the  delightful  parable  of 
the  lost  sheep  in  Luke,  xv.  4-7.  Only  the  object  there  is  to  show  what 
the  good  Shepherd  will  do,  when  even  one  of  His  sheep  is  lost,  to 
find  it ;  here  the  object  is  to  show,  when  found,  how  reluctant  he  is 
to  lose  it.     Accordingly,  it  is  added,  v.  14.     Even    SO    it  is  not  the 

wiii  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little 

ones  should  perish.  How,  then,  can  He  but  visit  for  those  "  of- 
fences "  which  endanger  the  souls  of  these  little  ones?  15.  More- 
over, if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  faults  between  thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou   hast   gained  thy  brother,  &c.    Probably  our  Lord  has 

reference  still  to  the  late  dispute,  Who  should  be  the  greatest? 
After  the  rebuke  —  so  gentle  and  captivating,  yet  so  dignified  and 
divine  —  under  v/hich  they  would  doubtless  be  smarting,  perhaps  each 
would  be  saying,  it  was  not  /  that  began  it,  it  was  not  I  that  threw 
out  unworthy  and  irritating  insinuations  against  my  brethren.  Be  it 
so,  says  our  Lord  ;  but  as  such  things  will  often  arise,  I  will  direct 
you  how  to  proceed.  First,  Neither  harbour  a  grudge  against  your 
offending  brother,  nor  break  forth  upon  him  in  presence  of  the  un- 
believing, but  take  him  aside,  show  him  his  fault,  and  if  he  owns  and 
makes  reparation  for  it,  you  have  done  more  service  to  him  than  even, 
justice  to  yourself  Next,  If  this  fail,  take  two  or  three  to  witness 
how  just  your  complaint  is,  and  how  brotherly  your  spirit  in  dealing 
with  him.  Again,  If  this  fail,  bring  him  before  the  church  or  con- 
gregation to  which  both  belong.  Lastly,  If  even  this  fail,  regard 
him  as  no  longer  a  brother  Christian,  but  as  one  "  without  " — as  the 

Jews  did  Gentiles  and  Publicans.  18.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  What- 
soever ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

Here,  what  had  been  granted  but  a  short  time  before  to  Peter  only 
(see  ch.  xvi.  16)  is  plainly  extended  to  all  the  Twelve  ;  so  that  whatever 
it  means,  it  means  nothing  peculiar  to  Peter,  far  less  to  his  pretended 
successors  at  Rome.  It  has  to  do  with  admission  to  and  rejection 
from  the  membership  of  the  Church.      But  see  John,   xx.  23.     19. 

Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth 
as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done 
for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  20.  For  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  — or  *unto'  my  name,  there  am 

I  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  this  passage  —  so  full  of  sublime  en- 
couragement to  Christian  union  in  action  and  prayer — observe,  first, 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  Our  Lord  had  been  speaking  of 
church-meetings,  before  which  the  obstinate  perversity  of  a  brother 
was,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  brought,  and  whose  decision  was  to  be 
final  —  such  honour  does  the  Lord  of  the  Church  put  upon  its  lawful 
assemblies.  But  not  these  assemblies  only  does  He  deign  to  coun- 
tenance and  honour.  For  even  two  uniting  to  bring  any  matter  be- 
fore Him  shall  find  that  they  are  not  alone,  for  My  Father  is  with 
them,  says  Jesus.  Next,  observe  \\\q  premium  here  put  upon  union  in 
prayer.     As  this  cannot  exist  with  fewer  than  two,  so  by  letting  it 
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down  so  low  as  that  number,  He  gives  the  utmost  conceivable  en- 
couragement to  union  in  this  exercise.  But  what  kind  of  union  ?  Not 
an  agreement  merely  to  pray  in  concert,  but  to  pray  for  some  definite 
tiling.     •'  As  touching  any  thing  which  they  shall  ask,"  says  our  Lord 

—  any  thing  they  shall  agree  to  ask  in  concert.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  plain  He  had  certain  things  at  that  moment  in  His  eye,  as  most 
fitting  and  needful  subjects  for  such  concerted  prayer.  The  Twelve 
had  been  "  falling  out  by  the  way  "  about  the  miserable  question  of 
precedence  in  their  Master's  kingdom,  and  this,  as  it  stirred  their  cor- 
ruptions, had  given  rise  — or  at  least  was  in  danger  of  giving  rise  — 
to  "  offences "  perilous  to  their  souls.  The  Lord  Himself  had  been 
directing  them  how  to  deal  with  one  another  about  such  matters. 
*'  But  now  shows  He  unto  them  a  more  excellent  way."  Let  them 
bring  all  such  matters  —  yea,  and  everything  whatsoever  by  which 
either  their  own  loving  relationship  to  each  other,  or  the  good  of  His 
kingdom  at  large,  might  be  affected  —  to  their  Father  in  heaven  ;  and 
if  they  be  but  agreed  in  petitioning  Him  about  that  thing,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  His  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  further,  it  is 
not  merely  union  in  prayer  for  the  same  thing  —  for  that  might  be 
with  very  jarring  ideas  of  the  thing  to  be  desired  —  but  it  is  to  sym- 
phonious  prayer,  to  prayer  by  kindred  spiiits,  members  of  one  family, 
servants  of  one  Lord,  constrained  by  the  same  love,  fighting  under 
one  banner,  cheered  by  assurances  of  the  same  victory  ;  a  living  and 
loving  union,  whose  voice  in  the  Divine  ear  is  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  Accordingly,  what  they  ask  "  on  earth "  is  done  for  them, 
says  Jesus,  '*  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  "  Not  for  nothing  does 
He  say  "of  MY  Father"  not  "your  Father  ;"  as  is  evident  from 
what  follows  :  "  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  2^;//^  my 
najne" — the  *My'  is  emphatic,  ^^  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
As  His  name  would  prove  a  spell  to  draw  together  many  clusters  of 
His  dear  disciples,  so  if  there  should  be  but  two  or  three,  that  will  at- 
tract Himself  down  into  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  related  as  He  is  to 
both  the  parties,  tlie  petitioners  and  the  Petitioned  —  to  the  one  on 
earth  by  the  tie  of  His  assumed  flesh,  and  to  the  other  in  heaven  by 
the  tie  of  His  eternal  Spirit  —  their  symphonious  prayers  on  earth 
would  thrill  upwards  through  Him  to  heaven,  be  carried  by  Him  into 
the  holiest  of  all,  and  so  reach  the  Throne.  Thus  will  He  be  the 
living  Conductor  of  the  prayer  upward  and  the  answer  downward. 

Parable  of  the   Unmerciful  Debtor   {v.   21-35.)      21.  Then     Came 

Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft   shall   my  brother  sin 

against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?  In  the  recent  dispute,  Peter 
had  probably  been  an  object  of  special  envy,  and  his  forwardness  in 
continually  answering  for  all  the  rest  would  likely  be  cast  up  to  him 

—  and  if  so,  probably  by  Judas  —  notwithstanding  his  Master's  com- 
mendations. And  as  such  insinuations  were  perhaps  made  once  and 
again,  he  wished  to  know  how  often  and  how  long  he  was  to  stand  it. 
till  seven  times  ?  This  being  the  sacred  and  complete  number,  perhaps 
his  meaning  was,  Is  thereto  be  a  limit  at  which  the  needed  forbearance 

will  be  ft/il.?  22.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
Until  seven  times;  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven  —  /.^.,  so  long 
as  it  .shall  be  needed  and  sought :  you  are  never  to  come  to  the  point 
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of  refusing  forgiveness  sincerely  asked.     (See   Luke  xvii.  3,  4.)     23. 

Therefore  — '  with  reference  to  this  matter,'  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain  king,  which  would  take  account  of  his 

servants  —  or  would  scrutinize  the  accounts  of  his  revenue-col- 
lectors. 24.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was 
brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.    If 

Attic  talents  are  here  meant,  10,000  of  them  w^ould  amount  to  above 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling  ;  if  Jewish  talents,  to  a  much  larger  sum. 

25.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  ail  that  he  had, 

and   payment   to   be  made.     (See   2   Kings,  iv.  i  ;  Nehemiah,  V.  8  : 

Leviticus,  xxv.   39.)     26.  The  servant  therefore  feH   down  and 

worshipped    him  —  or  did  humble  obeisance  to  him,   saying,  Lord, 

have  patience  with   me,  and    I   will    pay  thee  all.     This  was 

just  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  made  against 
him,  and  a  piteous   imploration  of  mercy.     27.  Then   the    lord    of 

that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and 

forgave  him  the  debt.  Payment  being  hopeless,  the  Master  is,  first, 
moved  with  compassion  ;  next,  liberates  his  debtor  from  prison  ;  and 

then  cancels  the  debt  freely.    28.  But  the  same  servant  went  out, 

and  found  one  of  his  fellow-servants.  Mark  the  d  fference  here. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  master  and  servant ;  in  this  case  both  are  on 

a  footing  of  equality.  (See  v.  33  below.)  which  owed  him  an  hun- 
dred pence.  If  Jewish  money  is  intended,  this  debt  was  to  the  other 
less  than  o>ie  to  a  million,  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took 
him  by  the  throat  —  'he  seized  and  throttled  him,'  Saying,  Pay 

me   that   thou  OWest.      Mark  the  mercilessness  even  of  the  tone. 

29.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  and  8  will   pay  thee  all. 

The  same  attitude,  and  the  same  w^ords  which  drew  compassion  from 
his  master  are  here  emolf^yed  towards  himself  by  his  fellow-servant. 

30.  And    he   would  not;    but  went  and  cast   him  into  prison, 

till  he  should  pay  the  debt,  &c.  Jesus  here  vividly  conveys  the 
intolerable  injustice  and  impudence  which  even  the  servants  saw  in 
this  act,  on  the  part  of  one  so  recently  laid  under  the  heaviest  obliga- 
tions to  their  common  master.  32,  33.  Then  his  lord,  aftcp  he  had 
called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked  servant,  &c.    Before 

bringing  down  his  vengeance  upon  him,  he  calmly  points  out  to  him 
how  shamefully  unreasonable  and  heartless  his  conduct  was  ;  which 
would  give  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  a  double  sting.     34.  And 

his   lord  was  wroth,  and    delivered  him   to  the  tormentors  — 

more  than  jailors ;  denoting  the  severity  of  the  treatment  which  he 
thought  such  a  case  demanded,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  Was 
due  unto    him.     35.  So  likewise  —  in  thisj^wV,  or  on  this  principle, 

shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  fronr  your 
hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespass^. 
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Ver.    1-12.      Final    Departure    from    Galilee  —  Divorce. 
(=Mark,  x.  i-ii2  ;  Luke,  ix.  51.) 

Farewell  to  Galilee.    I.  And  it  Came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus 
had    finished    these   sayings,   he  departed  from  Galilee.     This 

marks  a  very  solemn  period  in  our  Lord's  public  ministry.  So  slightly 
is  it  touched  here,  and  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mark  (x.  i), 
that  few  readers  probably  note  it  as  the  Redeemer's  Fareivell  to  Gali- 
lee, which  however  it  was.  See  the  sublime  statement  of  Luke  (ix. 
51),  which  relates  to  the  same  transition-stage  in  the  progress  of  our 
Lord's  work.  and  came  Into  the  coasts  —  or  '  boundaries  ' —  of 
Judea  beyond  Jordan  —  i.e.,  to  the  further,  or  east  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, into  Perea,  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas.  But  though  one 
might  conclude  from  our  Evangelist  that  our  Lord  went  straight  from 
the  one  region  to  the  other,  we  know  from  the  other  Gospels  that  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  departure  from  the  one  and 
the  arrival  at  the  other,  during  which  many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  our  Lord's  public  life  occurred  —  probably  a  large  part  of 
what  is  recorded  in  Luke,  ix.  51,  onward  to  ch.  xviii.  15,  and  part  of 

John  vii.  2-11,  54.    2.  And  great  multitudes  followed  him;  and  he 

healed  them  there.  Mark  says  further  (x.  i),  that  "as  He  was  wont, 
He  taught  them  there."  What  we  now  have  on  the  subject  of  Divorce 
is  some  of  that  teaching. 

Divorce  {v.  3-12).    3.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 

for  every  cause?  Two  rival  schools  (as  we  saw  on  ch.  v.  31)  were 
divided  on  this  question — a  delicate  one,  as  DE  Wette  pertinently 
remarks,  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas,     4.  And  he  answered 

and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them 
at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female — or  better,  perhaps, 

'  He  that  made  them  made  them  from  the  beginning  a  male  and  a 
female,'     5.  And  sald,  for   this    cause — to   follow    out    this   divine 

appointment,  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  &c.     Jesus 

here  sends  them  back  to  the  original  constitution  of  man  as  one  pair, 
a  male  and  a  female  ;  to  their  marriage,  as  such,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment ;  and  to  the  purpose  of  God,  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
that  in  all  time  one  man  and  one  woman  should  by  marriage  become 
one  flesh — so  to  continue  as  long  as  both  are  in  the  flesh.  Thisi'being 
Gotts  constitution,  let  not  man  break  it  up  by  causeless  divorces. 

7.  They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away?    8.  He  saith  unto 

them,  Moses — as  a  civil  lawgiver,  becaiCSG  of — or  '  having  respect  to ' 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts — looking  to  your  low  moral  state,  and 
your  inability  to  endure  the  strictness  of  the  original  law,  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives — tolerated  a  relaxation  of  the  strictnes> 
of  the  marriage  bond — not  as  approving  of  it,  but  to  prevent  still 

greater  evils,  but  fpom  the  beginning  it   was  not  so.     This  is 
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repeated,  in  order  to  impress  upon  His  audience  the  temporary 
and  purely  civil  character  of  this  Mosaic  relaxation.  9.  And  I  say 
unio  you,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except,  c:c.  See  ch. 
V.  32.    10.  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so 

with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry: — q.d.,  '  In  this  view  of  mar- 
riage, surely  it  must  prove  a  snare  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  had 
better  be  avoided  altogether.'     11.  But  he  said  unto  them.  All  men 

cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  It  Is  given  \—q.d. 

'  That  the  unmarried  state  is  better,  is  a  saying  not  for  every  one, 
and  indeed  only  for  such  as  it  is  divinely  intended  for.'  But  who  are 
these  ?  they  would  naturally  ask :  and  this  our  Lord  proceeds  to  tell 

them  in  three  particulars.  12.  For  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which 
were  so  born  from  their  mother's  womb — persons  constitutionally 

either  incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  marriage  ;  and  there  are  SOme 

eunuchs,  which  were  made  eunuchs  of  men — persons  rendered 
incapable  by  others ;  and  there  be  cunuchs,  which  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake— persons  who, 

to  do  God's  work  better,  deliberately  choose  this  state.     Such  was 

Paul  (i  Corinthians,  vii.  7).    He  that  Is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 

receive  it — '  He  who  feels  this  to  be  his  proper  vocation,  let  him  em- 
brace it ; '  which,  of  course,  is  as  much  as  to  say — *  he  only.'  Thus, 
all  is  left  free  in  this  matter. 

13-15.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ.  (=:Mark,  x. 
13-16  ;  Luke,  xviii.  15-17.)  Rebuked  them — repeatedly  the  disciples 
thus  interposed,  to  save  annoyance  and  interruption  to  their  Master, 
but,  as  the  result  showed,  ahoays  against  the  mind  of  Christ,  (ch. 
XV.  23  ;  ch.  xviii.  39,  40.)  Here,  it  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply, 
that  they  thought  the  intrusion  a  useless  one,  as  infants  were  not 
capable  of  receiving  any  thing  from  Him.  His  ministrations  were 
for  grown  people.     14.   But   JeSUS — "  miich  displeased''  says  Mark.  (x. 

14) ;  an  invaluable  addition,  said  Suffer  the  little  Children  to  come 

unto  me — and  forbid  them  not.  What  words  are  these  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  !  The  price  of  them  is  above  rubies.  But  the  reason 
assigned.  For  Of  SUCh  Is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  "  of  heaven,"  as 
in  ch.  xix.  14,  completes  the  previous  information  here  conveyed  ; 
especially  as  interpreted  by  what  immediately  follows  : — And  he  tOOk 

them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them. 

Mark,  x.  16.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  conceived  that  all  our  Lord  meant 
was  to  inform  us,  that  seeing  grown  people  must  become  childlike  in 
order  to  be  capable  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  therefore  they  should 
not  hinder  infants  from  coming  to  Him,  and  therefore  He  took  up 
and  blessed  the  infants  themselves.  Was  it  not  just  the  grave  mis- 
take of  the  disciples  that  infants  should  not  be  brought  to  Christ, 
because  only  grown  people  could  profit  by  Him,  which  "much  dis- 
pleased "  our  Lord  ?  And  though  He  took  the  irresistible  opportu- 
nity of  lowering  their  pride  of  reason,  by  informing  them  that,  in 
order  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  ''instead  of  the  children  first  becoming 
like  them,  they  must  themselves  becof?ie  like  the  cldldren'  [RiCHTER  in 
Stier]  this  was  but  by  the  way  ;  and  returning  to  the  children  them- 
selves,  He  took  them  up  in  His  gracious  arms,  put  His  hands  upon 
them  and  blessed  them,  for  no  conceivable  reason  but  to  show  that 
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they  were  thereby  made  capable  AS  infants,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
And  if  so,  then  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be 
baptized  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?  "  (Acts, 
X.  47.)  But  such  application  of  the  baptismal  water  can  have  no 
warrant  here,  save  where  the  infants  have  been  previously  brought  to 
Christ  Himself  for  his  benediction,  and  only  a.s  the  sign  and  seal  of 
that  benediction. 

The  Rich  Young  Ruler.  (=Mark,  x.  17-31 ;  Luke,  xviii.  18- 
30.)  This  case  presents  some  remarkable  points,  (i.)  The  man  was 
of  in-eproachable  moral  character ;  and  this  amidst  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  youthy  for  he  was  a  "  young  man  "  (ch.  xix.  22),  and  wealth 
for  "  he  was  very  rich "  {v.  23  ;  ch.  xix.  22  ;  Mark,  x.  22)  But  (2.) 
restless  notwithstanding,  his  heart  craves  eternal  life.  (3.)  Unlike  the 
"  rulers,"  to  whose  class  he  belonged  {v.  18),  he  so  far  believed  in 
Jesus  as  to  be  persuaded  He  could  authoritatively  direct  him  on  this 
vital  point.  (4.)  So  earnest  is  he  that  he  comes  "  running  "  and  even 
'*  kneeling  before  Him,"  and  that  when  He  was  gone  forth  into  the 
way  (Mark  x.  1 7), — the  highroad,  by  this  time  crowded  with  travelers 
to  the  Passover  ;  undeterred  by  the  virulent  opposition  of  the  class 
he  belonged  to  as  a  "  ruler"  and  by  the  shame  he  might  be  expected 
to  feel  at  broaching  such  a  question  in  the  hearing  of  a  crowd  and  on 
the  open  road.  17.  Why,  &c., — Did  our  Lord  mean  then  to  teach 
that  God  only  ought  to  be  called  "  good  ?  "  Impossible  ;  for  that  had 
been  to  contradict  all  Scripture  teaching,  and  His  own,  too.  (Psalms, 
cxii.  5  ;  ch.  xxv.  21  ;  Timothy,  i.  8.)  Unless  therefore  we  are  to 
ascribe  captiousness  to  our  Lord,  He  could  have  had  but  one  object, 
— to  raise  the  youth' s  ideas  of  Himself^  as  not  to  be  classed  merely 
with  other  "  good  masters,"  and  declining  to  receive  this  title  apart 
from  the  "  One  "  who  is  essentially  and  only  **  good,"  This  indeed 
is  but  distantly  hinted  ;  but  unless  this  is  seen  in  the  background  of 
our  Lord's  words,  nothing  worthy  of  Him  can  be  made  out  of  them. 
(Hence,  Socinianism^  instead  of  having  any  support  here,  is  only 
baffled  by  it.)  18.  Thou  shalt,  &c.  Our  Lord  purposely  confines 
himself  to  the  second  table,  which  he  would  consider  easy  to  keep, 
enumerating  them  all — for  in  Mark,  (x.  19)  "  Defraud  not "  stands 
for  the  tenth  (else  the  eighth  is  twice  repeated).  20.  All  these,  &c. 
—  what  lack  I  yet? — Ah!  this  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  heart. 
Doubtless  he  was  perfectly  sincere  ;  but  something  within  whispered 
to  him  that  his  keeping  of  the  commandments  was  too  easy  a  way  of 
getting  to  heaven.  He  felt  something  beyond  this  to  be  necessary  ; 
after  keeping  all  the  commandments  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
that  could  be  ;  and  he  came  to  Jesus  just  upon  that  point.  "  Then," 
says  Mark,  (x.  21),  "  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,"  or  '  looked 
lovingly  upon  him.'  His  sincerity,  frankness,  and  nearness  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  themselves  most  winning  qualities,  won  our 
Lord's  regard  even  though  he  turned  his  back  upon  Him — a  lesson 
to  those  who  can  see  nothing  lovable  save  in  the  regenerate.  22. 
Sorrowful  —  Mark:  "was  sad"  or  'sullen'  at  that  saying,  and 
"  went  away  grieved."  Sorry  he  was,  very  sorry,  to  part  with  Christ  ; 
but  to  part  with  his  riches  would  have  cost  him  a  pang  more.  When 
Riches  or  Heaven,  on  Christ's  terms,  were  the  alternative,  the  result 
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showed  to  which  side  the  balance  inclined.  Thus  was  he  shown  to 
lack  the  one  all-comprehensive  requirement  of  the  law — the  absolute 
subjection  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  this  want  vitiated  all  his  other 
obediences.  24.  Easier  for  a  camel,  &c. — a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  literally  a  thing  impossible,  but  figuratively,  very  difficult. 
29.  An  hundred-fold,  to  which  Mark  (x.  30),  gives  this  most  inter- 
esting addition.  "Now  in  this  present  time,  houses  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions." 
We  have  here  the  blessed  promise  of  a  reconstruction  of  all  human 
relationships  and  affections  on  a  Christian  basis  and  in  a  Chnstian 
state,  after  being-  sacrificed,  in  their  natural  forin,  on  the  altar  of  love 
io  Christ.  This  he  calls  "  manifold  more  "  —  "  an  hundred-fold  more  " 
—  than  what  they  sacrificed.  Our  Lord  was  Himself  the  first  to 
exemplify  this  neiv  adjustment  of  His  ozvn  relationships.  (See  ch.  xii. 
49,  50  ;  and  2  Corinthians,  vi.  14-18.)  But  this  "with  persecutions  ;" 
for  how  could  such  a  transfer  take  place  without  the  most  cruel 
wrenches  to  flesh  and  blood  ?  but  the  persecution  would  haply  follow 
them  into  their  new  and  higher  circle,  breaking  that  up  too  !  But 
best  of  all,  "  in  the  Avorld  to  come  life  everlasing."     And 

When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ?  —  Keble. 

These   promises  are  for  every  one  who  forsakes  his  all  for   Christ. 

2S.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the 
Regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne,  of  his  glo- 
ry, ye  also  shall  sit  upon  12  thrones  judging  the  12  tribes  of  Israel. 

Ye  who  have  now  adhered  to  me  shall,  in  the  new  kingdom,  rule,  or 
give  law  to,  the  great  Christian  world,  here  set  forth  in  Jewish  dress 
as  the  12  Tribes,  presided  over  by  the  12  Apostles  on  so  many 
judicial  thrones.  In  this  sense  certainly  the  promise  has  been  illus- 
triously fulfilled.  [Cal.,  Grot.,  Lft.,  &c.]  But  if  the  promise  refer 
to  the  yet  future  glory,  it  points  to  the  high  personal  distinction  of 
the  first  founders  of  the  Christian  Church. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.    1-16.      Parable  of   the   Labourers  in  the  Vineyard. 

This  parable,  recorded  only  by  Matthew,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
end  of  ch.  19,  being  spoken  with  reference  to  Peter's  question.  How 
it  should  fare  with  those  who,  like  himself,  had  left  all  for  Christ  ?  It 
is  designed  to  show  that  while  they  would  be  richly  rewarded,  a  cer- 
tain   equity    would    still  be    observed    towards    later  converts    and 

workmen  in  His  service,     i.   For  the  kingdom  of  heavcn  is  like 

unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  &c.  The  figure  of  a  Vineyard, 
to  represent  the  rearing  of  souls  for  heaven,  the  culture  required  and 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  the  care  and  pains  which  God  takes  in 
that  whole  matter,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  (Psalm 
Ixxx.   8-16  ;    Isaiah,  v.  1-7  ;    Jeremiah,  ii.  21  ;    Luke,  xx.  9-16  ;   John, 
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XV.  1-8.)  At  vintage-time,  as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  labour 
was  scarce,  and  masters  were  obliged  to  be  early  in  the  market  to 
secure  it.  Perhaps  the  pressing  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  comparative  paucity  of  labourers,  may  be  incidentally  sup- 
gested,  ch.  ix.  37,  38.  The  "  labourers,"  as  in  ch.  ix.  38,  are  first,  the 
official  servants  of  the  Church,  but  after  them  and  along-  with  them 
all  the  servants  of  Christ,   whom  He  has  laid  under  the   weightiest 

obligation  to  work  in  His  service.    2.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with 

the  labourers  for  a  penny  —  a  usual  day's  hire  (the  amount  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles),  he  sent  them  into   his 

vineyard.    3.  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour  — about  nine 

o'clock,  or  after  a  fourth  of  the  working  day  had  expired  :  the  day  of 
twelve  hours  was  reckoned  from  six  to  six.  and  Saw  others  stan'ding 

idle  —  'unemployed'  — in  the  marlcet-place.  4.  And  said  unto  them, 
Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard;  and  whatsoever  is  right  —  'just,' 

*  equitable,'   in    proportion    to    their    time — I   will    give   yOU.        And 

they  went  their  way.    5.  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and 

ninth  hour  —  about  noon  and  about  three  o'clock  afternoon  —  and  did 
likewise — hiring  and  sending  into  his  vineyard  fresh  labourers  each 
time.  6.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  —  but  one  hour  before  the 
close  of  the  working  day  ;  a  most  unusual  hour  both  for  offering  and 

engaging — and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith,  Why  stand 

ye  here  all  the  day  idle?  Of  course  they  had  not  been  there,  or  not 
been  disposed  to  offer  themselves  at  the  proper  time  ;  but  as  they 
were  now  willing,  and  the  day  was  not  over,  and  "  yet  there  was 
room,"  they  also  are  engaged,  and  on  similar  terms  with  all  the  rest. 
8.  So  when  even  was  come  —  i.e.y  the  reckoning  time  between  mas- 
ters and    labourers  (see  Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  15) ;  pointing  to  the  day 

of  final  account — the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith  unto  his  steward  — 

answering  to  Christ  Himself,  represented  "  as  a  Son  over  his  own 
house"  (Hebrews,  iii.  6  ;  see  ch.  xi.  27  ;  John,  iii.  35  ;  v.  27),  Call  the 

labourers,  and  give  them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  unto 

the  first.     Remarkable    direction  this  —  'last    hired,  first    paid.'     9. 

And  when  they  came  that  we^re  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour, 
they  received  every  man  a  penny  —  a  full  day's  wages.  10.  But 
when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they  should  have  received 

more.  This  is  that  calculating,  mercenary  spirit  which  had  peeped 
out  —  though  perhaps  very  slightly  —  in  Peter's  question  (ch.  xix.  27), 
and  which  this  parable  was  designed  once  for  all  to  put  down  among 

the  servants  of  Christ.  11.  And  when  they  had  received  it,  they 
murmured  against  the  good  man  of  the  house  —  rather  *  the  house- 
holder,' the  word  being  the  same  as  in  v.  i.  12.  Saying,  These  last 
have  wrought  [but]  one  hour,  and  thou  liast  made  them  equal 
unto  us,  which  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  — '  the  burning  heat ' 

of  the   day  —  who  have  wrought  not  only  longer  but  during  a  more 

trying  period  of  the  day.     13.  But  he  answered  One  of  them  — 

doubtless  the  spokesman  of  the  complaining  party  —  and  Said,  Friend, 

1  do  thee  no  wrong  ;  did'st  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny? 
...  15.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own? 
Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ? — qJ., '  You  appeal  to  justice, 
and  by  that  your  mouth  is  shut  ;  for  the  sum  you  agreed  for  is  paid 
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you  :  Your  case  being  disposed  of,  with  the  terms  I  make  with  other 
labourers  you  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  to  grudge  the  benevolence 
shown  to  others,  when  by  your  own  admission  you  have  been  hon- 
ourably dealt  with,  is  both  unworthy  envy  of  your  neighbour,  and 
discontent  with  the  goodness  that  engaged  and  rewarded  you  in  his 

service  at  all'   i6.  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last — g.d, 

'  Take  heed  lest  by  indulging  the  spirit  of  these  "  murmurers  "  at  the 
"  penny "  given  to  the  last  hired,  ye  miss  your  own  penny,  though 
first  in  the  vineyard  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  having  come  in  so> 
late  may  inspire  these  last  with  such  a  humble  frame,  and  such, 
admiration  of  the  grace  that  has  hired  and  rewarded  them  at  all,  as 
will  put  them  into  the  foremost  place  in  the  end,'  for  many  be  called,. 
but  few  chosen.  This  is  another  of  our  Lord's  terse  and  pregnant 
sayings,  more  than  once  uttered  in  different  connections.  (See  ch. 
xix.  30 ;  xxii.  14.)  The  "  calling "  of  which  the  New  Testament 
almost  invariably  speaks  is  what  divines  call  effectual  calling,  carrying 
with  it  a  supernatural  operation  on  the  will  to  secure  its  consent. 
But  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  it  here  ;  the  "  called  "  being  em- 
phatically distinguished  from  the  "  chosen."  It  can  only  mean  here 
the  *  invited.'  And  so  the  sense  is.  Many  receive  the  invitations  of 
the  Gospel  whom  God  has  never  "  chosen  to  salvation  through  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  on  the  truth  "  (2  Thessalonians,  ii. 
13).  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
our  parable  ?  Probably  this  —  to  teach  us  that  men  who  have  wrought 
in  Christ's  service  all  their  days  may,  by  the  spirit  which  they  mani- 
fest at  the  last,  make  it  too  evident  that,  as  between  God  and  their 
own  souls,  they  never  were  chosen  workmen  at  all. 

17-28.  Third  explicit  Announcement  of  His  approaching 
Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrection  —  The  Ambitious  Re- 
quest OF  James  and  John,  and  the  Reply.  (=Mark,  x.  32-45  ; 
Luke,  xviii.  31-34.)     For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  x.  32-45. 

29-34.  Two  Blind  Men  Healed.  (=Mark,  x.  46-52;  Luke, 
xviii.  35-43.)  In  ch.  xx.  29,  &c.,  they  are  two,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Demoniac  of  Gadara.  In  ch.  and  Mark,  (x.  46,  &c.)  the  occur- 
rence is  connected  with  Christ's  dspai'ture  from  Jericho  ;  in  Luke, 
with  his  approach  to  it.  Many  ways  of  accounting  for  these  slight 
divergences  of  detail  have  been  proposed.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  all 
the  facts,  we  should  see  no  difficulty  ;  but  that  we  have  been  left  sa 
far  in  the  dark  shows  that  the  thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  One 
thing  is  plain,  there  could  have  been  no  collusion  among  the  authors 
of  these  Gospels,  else  they  would  have  taken  care  to  remove  these 
*  spots  on  the  sun.'  30.  Son  Of  David,  &c.  —  See  ch.  xii.  23.  SO  much 
the  more — that  importunity  so  commended  in  the  Syrophenician. 
women,  and  so  often  enjoined  (ch.  xi.  5,  &c.  ;  xviii.  i,  &c.)  32.  Called^ 
&c. — Mark  has  this  interesting  addition  :  "  And  they  call  the  blind- 
man,  saying  unto  him,  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee  " — 
just  as  one  earnestly  desiring  an  interview  with  some  exalted  person, 
but  told  by  one  official  after  another  that  it  is  vain  to  wait,  as  he 
will  not  succeed  (they  know  it,)  yet  persists  in  waiting  for  some 
answer  to  his  suit,  and  at  length  the  door  opens,  and  a  servant 
appears,  saying,  '  You  will  be  admitted  —  he  has  called  you.'  And  are 


The  Authority  of  MATTHEW  XXL  Jesus  Questioned, 

there  no  other  suitors  to  Jesus  tuho  sometimes  fare  thus  ?  "  And  he, 
casting  away  his  garment  " — how  lively  is  this  touch,  evidently  of  an 
eye-witness,  expressive  of  his  earnestness  and  joy  —  "came  to  Jesus." 
(Mark,  x.  49..50-)  What  will  ye,  &c.  —  to  try  them  ;  to  deepen  their 
present  consciousness  of  need  ;  and  to  draw  out  their  faith  in  Him. 
Lord — '^  Rabbouni"  Mark,  x.  51  ;  an  emphatic  and  confiding  excla- 
mation. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Yer.  1-9.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  Into  Jerusalem  on  the 
First  day  of  the  Week.  (=Mark,  xi.  i-ir  ;  Luke,  xix.  29-40; 
John,  xii.  12-19.)  I-  Bethphage  —  "house  of  figs,"  a  village  which 
■with  Bethany  lay  along  the  further  side  of  Mount  Olivet,  east  of 
Jerusalem.  3.  The  Lord  hath  need,  &c. — He  both  knew  all  and  had 
the  key  of  the  human  heart.  Perhaps  the  owner  was  a  disciple.  7. 
Set  him  thereon  —  He  allowing  this,  as  befitting  the  state  He  was  fof 
the  first  and  only  time  assuming.  Multitude,  &c.  —  The  language 
here  is  very  grand,  intended  to  express  a  burst  of  admiration  far 
wider  and  deeper  than  ever  had  been  witnessed  before.     9.  Hosanna 

—  blessed  is  he — "Hosanna"  —  i.e.,  ''save  now'  the  words  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  25,  which  were  understood  to  refer  to  Messiah  ;  and  so  they 
add,  "  to  the  Son  of  David,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  (Psalm  cxviii.  26)  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  This  was  the 
very  loftiest  style  in  which  He  could  be  saluted  the  promised  Deliv- 
erer. Hitherto  the  Lord  had  discouraged  all  demonstrations  in  his 
favour;  latterly  He  had  began  an  opposite  course;  on  this  one  occasion 
He  seems  to  yield  His  whole  soul  to  the  wide  and  deep  acclaim  with 
a  mysterious  satisfaction,  regarding  it  as  so  necessary  a  part  of  the 
regal  dignity  in  which  as  Messiah  He  for  this  last  time  entered  the 
city,  that  if  not  offered  by  the  vast  multitude. 

10-22.  Stir  about  Him  in  the  City  —  Second  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  and  Miracles  there — Glorious  Vindication  of 
the  Children's  Testimony  —  The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cursed, 
"WITH  Lessons  from  it.  (=Mark,  xi.  11-26  ;  Luke,  xix.  45-48.)  For 
the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xi.  12-26. 

23-46.    The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  the  Reply 

—  The  Parables  of  the  Two  Sons,  and  of  the  Wicked  Hus- 
bandmen. (=Mark,  xi.  27  xii.  12  ;  Luke,  xx.  1-19.)  Now  com- 
mences, as  Alford  remarks,  that  series  of  parables  and  discourses 
of  our  Lord  with  His  enemies,  in  which  He  develops,  more  com- 
pletely than  ever  before.  His  hostility  to  their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity  ; 
and  so  they  are  stirred  up  to  compass  His  death. 

The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  the  Reply  (v.  23-27).     23. 

By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ? — referring  particularly 

to  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,    and  whO 

gave  thee  this  authority?  24.  And  lesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one  thing  ...  25.  The  baptism  of 

John  —  meaning,  his  whole  mission   and  ministry,  of  which  baptism 

was  the  proper  character,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ? 
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What  wisdom  there  was  in  this  way  of  meeting  their  question,  will 

best  appear  by  their  reply.  If  we  Shall  say,  From  heaven  ;  he  will 
say  unto  us,  Why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him  ?  —  'Why  did  ye  not 

believe  the  testimony  which  he  bore  to  Me,  as  the  promised  and 
expected  Messiah  ? '  for  that  was  the  burden  of  his  whole  testimony. 

26.  But  if  we  shall  say.  Of  men  ;  we  fear  the  people  —  rather  the 

multitude.  In  Luke,  (xx.  6)  it  is,  "  all  the  people  will  stone  us  " — 
'  stone  us  to  death.'  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.  Crooked, 
cringing   hypocrites !     No   wonder  Jesus   gave   you  no  answer.     27 

And  they  answered  Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot  tell.    Evidently 

their  difficulty  was,  how  to  answer,  so  as  neither  to  shake  their  deter- 
mination to  reject  the  claims  of  Christ  nor  damage  their  reputation 
with  the  people.     For  the  truth  itself  they  cared   nothing  whatever. 

Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.  What  com- 
posure and  dignity  of  wisdom  does  our  Lord  here  display,  as  He  turns 
their  question  upon  themselves,  and,  while  revealing  His  knowledge 
of  their  hypocrisy,  closes  their  mouths  !  Taking  advantage  of  the 
surprise,  silence,  and  awe,  produced  by  this  reply,  our  Lord  followed. 
it  immediately  up  by  the  two  following  parables. 

Parable  of  the  Two  Sons  {v.  2%,  2)2),     28.   But  what  think  ye?     A 

certain  man  had  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first  and  said,  Son^ 

go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard  —  for  true  religion  is  a  practical  thing, 

a  "bringing  forth  fruit  unto  God."    29.  He  answered  and  said  I  will 

not.  Trench  notices  the  rudeness  of  this  answer,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  excuse  such  disobedience,  both  character- 
istic ;  representing    careless,   reckless  sinners,    resisting    God    to    His 

face.    30.  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise.    And  he 

answered  and  said,  I  [go],  sir  — 'I,  sir.'  The  emphatic  "I,"  here, 
denotes  the  self-righteous  complacency  which  says,  "  God,  I  thank 
thee  that  /  am  not  as  other  men"  (Luke,  xviii,  11).  and  went  not. 
He  did  not  "  afterward  repent "  and  refuse  to  go  ;  for  there  was  here 
no  intention  to  go.  It  is  the  class  that  **  say  and  do  not"  (ch.  xxiii.  3) 
—  a  falseness  more  abominable  to  God,  says  Stier,  than   any  "  I  will 

not. "  31.  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?  They 
say  unto  him.  The  first.  Now  comes  the  application.  Jesus  saitb 
unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  the  publicans  and  the 

harlots  go  —  or  '  are  going  ; '  even  now  entering,  while  ye  hold  back. 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.  The  publicans  and  the  har- 
lots were  the  first  son,  who,  when  told  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
said,  I  will  not  ;  but  afterwards  repented  and  went.  Their  early  life 
was  a  flat  and  flagrant  refusal  to  do  what  they  were  commanded  ;  it 
was  one  continued  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  God.  "  The 
chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people,"  with  whom  our  Lord  was 
now  speaking,  were  the  second  son,  who  said,  I  go,  sir,  but  went  not. 
They  were  early  called,  and  all  their  life  long  professed  obedience  to 
God,  but  never  rendered  it ;  their  life  was  one  of  continued  disobedi- 
ence.   32.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness  — 

?.r.,  '  calling  you  to  repentance  ;' as  Noah  is  styled  'a  preacher  of 
righteousness  '  (2  Peter,  ii.  5),  when  like  the  Baptist  he  warned  the 
old  world  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  and  ye  believed  him; 
not  —  "  They  did  not  reject  him  ;  "  nay,  they  "  were  Avilling  for  a  sea- 
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son  to  rejoice  in  his  light "  (John,  v.  35)  ;*  but  they  would  not  receive 

his  testimony  to  Jesus,  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed 

tlim.  Of  the  publicans  this  is  twice  expressly  recorded,  Luke,  iii.  12  ; 
vii.  29.  Of  the  harlots,  then,  the  same  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  recorded.  These  outcasts  gladly 
believed  the  testimony  of  John  to  the  coming  Saviour,  and  so 
hastened  to  Jesus  when  He  came.     See  Luke,  vii.  37  ;  xv.  i,  «&c.   and 

ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might 

believe  him.  Instead  of  being  "  provoked  to  jealousy "  by  their 
example,  ye  have  seen  them  flocking  to  the  Saviour  and  getting  to 
heaven,  unmoved. 

Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  {v.  33-46).  33.     Hear  another 

parable  ;  There  was  a  certain  householder,  which  planted  a  vine- 
yard.   See  Luke,  xiii.  6.    and  hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a 

winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  tower.  These  details  are  taken,  as  is 
the  basis  of  the  parable  itself,  from  that  beautiful  parable  of  Isaiah, 
"v.  1-7,  in  order  to  fix  down  the  application  and  sustain  it  by  Old 
Testament  authority,  and  let  it  OUt  to  husbandmen.  These  are  just 
the  ordinary  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  under  whose  care  and  cul- 
ture the  fruits  of  righteousness  are  expected  to  spring  up.  and  went 
into  a  far  country  —  "for  a  long  time"  (Luke,  XX.  g),  leaving  the 
vineyard  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  husbandry  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  Jewish   economy.     On  this  phraseology,  see  Mark,  iv.  26. 

34.  And  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants 

to  the  husbandmen.  By  these  "  servants "  are  meant  the  prophets 
and  other  extraordinary  messengers,  raised  up  from  time  to  time.    See 

ch.  xxiii.  27.  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  It.  See  again 
Luke,  xiii.  6.  35.  And  the  husbandmen  took  hi«  servants,  and  beat 

one  — see  Jeremiah,  xxxvii.  15  ;  xxxviii.  6.  and  killed  another  —  see 
Jeremiah,  xxvi.  20-23.  and  Stoned  another —  see  2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  21. 
Compare  with  this  whole  verse  ch.  xxiii.  27,  where  our  Lord  reiterates 
these  charges  in  the  most  melting  strain.     36,  Again,  he  sent  other 

servants  more  than  the  first;  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise — 

see  2    Kings,  xvii.  13  ;  2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  15,  16  ;    Nehemiah,  ix.  26. 

37.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying,  They  will 

reverence  my  son.  In  Mark,  (xii.  6)  this  is  most  touchingly 
expressed :  "  Having  yet  therefore  one  son,  His  well-beloved.  He 
sent  Him  also  last  unto  them,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  son." 
Luke's  version  of  it  too  (xx.  13)  is  striking:  "Then  said  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  send  my  beloved  son  ;  it  may 
be  they  will  reverence  Him  when  they  see  Him."  Who  does  not  see 
that  our  Lord  here  severs  Himself,  by  the  sharpest  line  of  demar- 
cation, from  all  merely  human  messengers,  and  claims  for  Himself 
Sonship  in  its  loftiest  sense?  (Cf.  Hebrews,  iii,  3-6.)  The  expression, 
"  //  may  be  they  will  reverence  my  son,"  is  designed  to  teach  the 
almost  unimaginable  guilt  of  not  reverentially  welcoming   God's  Son. 

38.  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said  among 
themselves  —  cf.  Genesis,  xxxvii.  19-20;  John,  xi.  47-53.     This  is  the 

heir.  Sublime  expression  this  of  the  great  truth,  that  God's  inheri- 
tance was  destined  for,  and  in  due  time  is  to  come  into  the  possession 
of,  His  own   Son  in  our  nature  (Hebrews,  i.  2).     COme,  let   US  kill 
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him;  and  let  us  seize  on  his  Inheritance— that  so,  from   mere 

servants^  we  may  become  loi'ds.  This  is  the  deep  aim  of  the  depraved 
heart ;  this  is  emphatically  "  the   root  of  all    evil."  .    39.    And    they 

caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  —  cf.  Hebrews,  xiii. 

II-13  ("without   the  gate  —  without   the  camp  ") ;     i  Kings,   xxi.  13; 

John,  xix.  17,  and  slew  him.    40.    When  the  lord  therefore  of  the 

vineyard  COmeth.  This  represents  the  '  settling  time,'  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics,  was  that  judicial  trial  of  the  nation 
and  its  leaders  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  their  whole  state. 

what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen?  41.  They  say  unto  him, 
He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men  —  an  emphatic  alli.era- 

tion  not  easily  conveyed  in  English :  '  He  will  badly  destroy  those 
bad  men,'  or  '  miserably  destroy  those  miserable  men,'  is  something 

like  it.  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen 
which  shall  render  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons.    If  this  answer 

was  given  by  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  our  Lord  addressed  the  parable, 
they  thus  unwittingly  pronounced  their  own  condemnation  ;  as  did 
David  to  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Samuel,  xii.  5-7),  and  Simon  the 
Pharisee  to  our  Lord  (Luke,  vii.  43,  &c.)  But  if  it  was  given,  as  the 
two  other  Evangelists  agree  in  representing  it,  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
and  the  explicitness  of  the  answer  would  seem  to  favour  that  suppo- 
sition, then  we  can  better  explain  the  exclamation  of  the  Pharisees 
which  followed  it,  in  Luke's  report  —  "And  when  they  heard  it,  they 
said,  God  forbid"  —  His  whole  meaning  now  bursting  upon  them.  42. 

Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures  (Psalm 

cxviii.  22,  23),  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  &c.   A  bright 

Messianic  prophecy  which  reappears  in  various  forms  (Isaiah,  xxviii. 
16,  &c.),  and  was  made  glorious  use  of  by  Peter  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim (Acts,   iv.   11).     He  recurs  to  it  in  his  first  epistle  (i   Peter,  ii. 

4-6).    43.  Therefore  say  I  unto  you,  The  kingdom  of  God — God's 

visible  Kingdom,  or  Church,  upon  earth,  which  up  to  this  time  stood 

in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof— ?>.,  the  great  Evangelical 

community  of  the  faithful,  which,  after  the  extrusion  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  would  consist  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  until  "  all  Israel  should  be 
saved "  (Romans,  xi.  25,   26).     This   vastly  important  statement   is 

given  by  Matthew  only.  44.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone 
shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him 

to  powder.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  a  Temple,  in  the  erection 
of  which  a  certain  stone,  rejected  as  unsuitable  by  the  spiritual  builders^ 
is,  by  the  great  Lord  of  the  House,  made  the  key-stone  of  the  whole. 
On  that  Stone  the  builders  were  now  "  falling"  and  being  "broken" 
(Isaiah,  viii.  15).  They  were  sustaining  great  spiritual  hurt  ;  but 
soon  that  Stone  shoujd  "  fall  upon  them  "  and  "  grind  them  to  pow- 
der" (Daniel,  ii.  34,  35  ;  Zechariah,  xii.  3)  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
in  the  tremendous  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  personally,  as  unbe- 
lievers, in  a  more  awful  sense  still.  45.  And  when  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  parables  —  referring  to  that  of  the  Two 

Sons  and  this  one  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  they   perceived  that 

he  spake  of  them.    46.   But  when  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him 

—  which  Luke,-(xx.  19)  says  they  did  "  the  same  hour"  hardly  able  to 
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restrain  their  rage,  they  feared  the  multitude  —  rather  'the  multi- 
tudes'—because  they  took  him  for  a  prophet — just  as  they  feared  to 
say  John's  baptism  was  of  men,  because  the  masses  took  him  for  a 
prophet  {v.  26).  Miserable  creatures  !  So,  for  this  time,  "  they  left 
Him  and  went  their  way  "  (Mark  xii.  12). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son. 
This  is  a  different  parable  from  that  of  the  Great  Supper,  in  Luke, 
xiv.  15,  &c.,  and  is  recorded  by  Matthew  alone.     2.  The  kingdom  of 

heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for 

his  son.  *  In  this  parable,'  as  Trench  admirably  remarks,  '  we  see 
how  the  Lord  is  revealing  Himself  in  ever  clearer  light  as  the  central 
Person  of  the  kingdom,  giving  here  a  far  plainer  hint  than  in  the 
last  parable  of  the  nobility  of  His  descent.  There  He  was  indeed 
the  Son,  the  only  and  beloved  one  (Mark,  xii.  6),  of  the  Householder  : 
but  here  His  race  is  royal,  and  he  appears  as  Himself  at  once  the 
King  and  the  King's  Son.  (Psalm  Ixxii.  i.)  The  last  was  a  parable 
of  the  Old  Testament  history ;  and  Christ  is  rather  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  line  of  its  prophets  and  teachers  than  the  Founder  of 
a  new  kingdom.  In  that,  God  appears  demanding  something  from 
men  ;  in  this,  a  parable  of  grace,  God  appears  more  as  giving  some- 
thing to  them.  Thus,  as  often,  the  two  complete  each  other ;  this 
taking  up  the  matter  where  the  other  left  it.'  The  "  marriage  "  of 
Jehovah  to  His  people  Israel  was  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  ;  and  in 
Psalm  45  this  marriage  is  seen  consummated  in  the  Person  of 
Messiah  'the  King,'  Himself  addressed  as  'God*  and  yet  as 
anointed  by  '  His  God*  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows. 
These  apparent  contradictories  (see  Luke  xx.  41-44)  are  resolved  in  this 
parable  ;  and  Jesus,  in  claiming  to  be  this  King's  Son,  serves  Himself 
Heir  to  all  that  the  prophets  and  sweet  singers  of  Israel  held  forth 
as  to  JehovaJis  itieffably  near  and  endearing  unioti  to  His  people. 
But  observe  carefully,  that  the  Bride  does  not  come  into  view  in  this 
parable  ;  its  design  being  to  teach  certain  truths  under  the  figure  of 
guests  at  a  wedding  feast,  and  the  want  of  a  wedding  ^^r;;/^;?/,  which 
would  not  have  harmonized  with  the  introduction  of  the  Bride.  3. 
And  sent  forth  his  servants  —  representing  all  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  —  here  meaning  the  Jews, 
who  were  "  bidden  "  from  the  first  choice  of  them  onwards  through 
every  summons  addressed  to  them  by  the  prophets  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  the  appearing  of  their  King,  to  the  wedding  —  or 
the  marriage  festivities,  when  the  preparations  were  all  concluded. 
and  they  would  not  come  —  as  the  issue  of  the  whole  ministry  of 
the  Baptist,  our  Lord  Himself,  and  His  apostles  thereafter,  too  sadly 

showed.  4.  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
are  ready:  come  unto  the  marriage.    This  points  to  those  Gospel 

calls  after  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  effusion  of  the 
Spirit,  to  which  the  parable  could  not  directly  allude,  but  when  only 
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it  could  be  said,  with  strict  propriety,  "  that  all  things  were  ready." 
Cf.  I  Corinthians,  v.  7,  8,  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  ; 
therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast:"  also  John,  vi.  51,  "  I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."     5.  But  they  made  light 

of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his 
merchandise:  6.  And  the  remnant  toolc  his  servants,  and  en- 
treated them  spitefully  —  'insulted  them,'  and  slew  them.  These 
are  two  different  classes  of  unbelievers ;  the  one  simply  indifferent  : 
the  other  absolutely  hostile  —  the  one,  contemptuous  scorners ;  the 
other,  bitter /^'m'rw/^rj-.  7.  But  when  the  king  —  the  Great  God, 
who  is  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  heard  thereof,  he  was 
wroth  —  at  the  affront  put  both  on  His  Son,  and  on  Himself  who 
had  deigned  to  invite  them,  and  sent  forth  his  armies.  The  Ro- 
mans are  here  styled  God's  armies,  just  as  the  Assyrian  is  styled  "  the 
rod  of  His  anger"  (Isaiah,  x.  5),  as  being  the  executors  of  His  judi- 
cial vengeance,  and  destroyed  those  murderers  —  and  in  what 
vast  numbers  did  they  do  it !     and  burned  up  their  olty.     Ah ! 

Jerusalem,  once  '*  the  city  of  the  Great  King  "  (Psalm  xlviii.  2),  and 
even  up  almost  to  this  time  (ch.  v,  35) ;  but  now  it  is  ^^  their  city" — 
just  as  our  Lord,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  said  of  the  temple,  where 
God  had  so  long  dwelt,  "  Behold,  ;j/^w?' house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  '* 

(ch.  xxiii.  38) !  Cf.  Luke,  xix.  43,  44.  8.  The  wedding  is  ready, 
but  they  which  were  bidden  were  not  worthy  —  for  how  should 

those  be  deemed  worthy  to  sit  down  at  His  table  who  had  affronted 
Him  by  their  treatment  of  His  gracious  invitation?  9.  Go  ye  there- 
fore into  the  highways  —  the  great  outlets  and  thoroughfares, 
whether  of  town  or  country,  where  human  beings  are  to  be   found, 

and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find  bid  to  the  marriage  —  ?>.,  just  as 
they  are.  10.  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  highways, 
and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and 

good  —  i.e.  without  making  any  distinction  between  open  sinners  and 
the  morally  correct.  The  Gospel  call  fetched  in  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  outlying  heathen  alike.  Thus  far  the  parable  answers  to  that  of 
'  the  Great  Supper,'  Luke,  xiv.  16,  &c.     But  the  distinguishing  feature 

of  our  parable  is  what  follows:    11.  And  when  the  king  came  in 

to  see  the  guests.  Solemn  expression  this,  of  that  omniscient  in- 
spection of  every  professed  disciple  of  the  Lord  yesus  from  age  to 
age,  in  virtue  of  which  his  true  character  will  be  judicially  proclaimed  ! 
he  saw  there  a  man.  This  shows  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  m- 
dividuals  which  is  intended  in  this  latter  part  of  the  parable  :  the  first 
part  represents  rather  national  judgment.  which  had  not  On  a 
wedding  garment.  The  language  here  is  drawn  from  the  following 
remarkable  passage  in  Zephaniah,  i.  7,  8  :  — "  Hold  thy  peace  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice.  He  hath  bid  His  guests.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  sacrifice,  that  I  will 
punish  the  princes  and  the  king's  children,  and  all  such  as  are  clothed 
with  strange  apparel."  The  custom  in  the  East  of  presenting  festival 
garments  (see  Genesis,  xlv,  22  ;  2  Kings,  v.  22),  even  though  not 
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clearly  proved,  is  certainty  presupposed  here.  It  undoubtedly  means 
something  which  they  bring  not  of  their  own  —  for  how  could  they 
have  any  such  dress  who  were  gathered  in  from  the  highways  indis- 
criminately?—  but  which  they  receive  as  their  appropriate  dress. 
And  what  can  that  be  but  what  is  meant  by  "  putting  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  as  "The  Lord  our  Righteousness?"  (See  Psalm  xlv.  13, 
14.)  Nor  could  such  language  be  strange  to  those  in  whose  ears  had 
so  long  resounded  those  words  of  prophetic  joy  :  "  I  will  greatly  re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God  ;  for  He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation.  He  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  orna- 
ments, and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels  "     (Isaiah,  Ixi. 

10).  12.  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wed- 
ding garment?  And  he  was  speechless  —  being  self-condemned. 
13.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants  —  the  angelic  ministers  of 

divine  vengeance  (as  in  ch.  xiii.  41).     Bind  him    hand    and    foot  — 

putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  resist,    and  talce  him  away,  and  cast 

him  into  outer  darkness.  Soch.  viii.  12;  xxv.  30.  The  expression 
is  emphatic  — '  the  darkness  which  is  outside.'  To  be  '  outside '  at  all 
—  or,  in  the  language  of  Revelation,  xxii.  15,  to  be  '  wit/wut'  the 
heavenly  city,  excluded  from  its  joyous  nuptials  and  gladsome  fes- 
tivities—  is  sad  enough  in  itself,  without  anything  else.  But  to  find 
themselves  not  only  excluded  from  the  brightness  and  glory  and  joy 
and  felicity  of  the  kingdom  above,  but  thrust  into  a  region  of  "  dark- 
ness," with  all  its  horrors,  this  is  the  dismal  retribution  here  announced, 
that  awaits  the  unworthy  at  the  great  day.     [there]  —  in  that  region 

and  condition,  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Seech, 
xiii.  42.     14.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.    So  ch. 

xix.  30.     See  ch.  xx.  16. 

15-40.  Entangling  Questions  about  Tribute,  the  Resur- 
rection, AND  THE  Great  Commandment,  with  the  Replies. 
(=Mark,  xii.  13-34;  Luke,  xx.  20-40.)  For  the  exposition,  see  Mark, 
xii.  13-34. 

41-46.  Christ  Baffles  the  Pharisees  by  a  Question  about 
David  and  the  Messiah.  (=Mark,  xii.  35-37  ;  Luke,  xx.  41-44.) 
For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xii.  35-37. 


CHAPTER  XXITL 

Ver.  1-39.  Denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  — 
Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  Farewell  to  the  Temple. 
(=Mark,  xii.  38-40  ;  Luke,  xx.  45-47.)  For  this  long  and  terrible  dis- 
course we  are  indebted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses  in  Mark 
and  Luke,  to  Matthew  alone.  But  as  it  is  only  an  extended  repeti- 
tion of  denunciations  uttered  not  long  before  at  the  table  of  a  Phari- 
see, and  recorded  by  Luke  (xi.  37-54),  we  may  take  both  together  in 
the  exposition. 

Denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  {v.  1-36).  The  first 
twelve  verses  were  addressed  more  immediately  to   the  disciples,  the 
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rest   to  the  scribes  and   Pharisees.       i.  Then    Spake    JesUS    to  the 

multitude  —  'to  the  multitudes,' and  to  his  disciples.  2.  Saying, 
The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit.    The  Jewish  teachers  stood  to 

read,  but  sat  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
Luke,  iv.  16  with  v.  20.  In  Moses'  SCat  —  i.e.,  as  interpreters  of  the 
law  given  by  Moses.  3.  All  therefore  —  i.e.,  all  which,  as  sitting  in 
that  seat  and  teaching  out  of  that  la^o,  they  bid  yOU  obsCrve,  that 
observe  and  do.  The  word  "  therefore  "  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  of 
great  importance,  as  limiting  those  injunctions  which  He  would  have 
them  obey  to  what  they  fetched  from  the  law  itself.  In  requiring  im- 
plicit obedience  to  such  injunctions.  He  would  have  them  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  with  which  they  taught  over  and  above  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  itself — an  important  principle  truly;  but  He  who 
denounced  the  traditions  of  such  teachers  (ch.  xv.  3)  cannot  have 
meant  here  to  throw  His  shield  over  these.  It  is  remarked  by  Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson  that  the  warning  to  hccvare  of  the  scribes  is  given 
by  Mark  and  Luke  without  any  qualification ;  the  charge  to  respect 
and  obey  them  being  reported  by  Matthew  alone,  indicating  for  whom 
this  Gospel  was  especially  written,  and  the  writer's  desire  to  conciliate 

the  Jews.  4.  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  they  themselves 
will  not  move  them  —  "  touch  them  not  "  (Luke,  xi.  46),  with  one 

of  their  fingers  —  referring  not  so  much  to  the  irksomeness  of  the 
legal  rites,  though  they  were  irksome  enough  (Acts,  xv.  10),  as  to  the 
heartless  rigour  with  which  they  were  enforced,  and  by  men  of  shame- 
less inconsistency.     5.  But  all  their  works  they  do  for  to   be 

seen    of  men.     Whatever  good  they  do,  or  zeal   they  show,  has  but 

one  motive — human  applause,   they  make  broad  their  phylacteries 

—  strips  of  parchment  with  Scripture-texts  on  them,  worn  on  the 
forehead,  arm,  and  side,  in  time  of  prayer,  and  enlarge  the  borders 
of  their   garments  —  fringes  of  their  upper  garments  (Numbers,  xv. 

37-40).    6.  And  love  the  uppermost  rooms.    The  word  "room"  is 

now  obsolete  in  the  sense  here  intended.  It  should  be  '  the  upper- 
most place,'  i.e.,  the  place  of  highest  honour,      at  feasts,    and   the 

chief  seats  in  the  synagogues.  See  Luke,  xiv.  7,  8.  7.  And 
greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi. 

It  is  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  this  that  must  be  pressed  ; 
although  the  violation  of  the  letter,  springing  from  spiritual  pride,  has 
done  incalculable  evil  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  reiteration  of 
the  word  "  Rabbi "  shows  how  it  tickled  the  ear  and  fed  the  spiritual 

pride  of  those  ecclesiastics.  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi ;  for 
one  is  your  Master — '  your  Guide,  your  Teacher.'  9.  And  Call  no 
man  your  father  upon  the  earth ;  for  one  is  your  Father,  which 

is  in  heaven,  &c.  To  construe  these  injunctions  into  a  condemna- 
tion of  every  title  by  which  church  rulers  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  flock  which  they  rule,  is  virtually  to  condemn  that  rule  itself; 
and  accordingly  the  same  persons  do  both  ^r- but  against  the  whole 
strain  of  the  New  Testament  and  sound  Christian  judgment.  But 
when  we  have  guarded  ourselves  against  these  extremes,  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  retain  the  full  spirit  of  this  warning  against  that  itch  for 
ecclesiastical  superiority  which  has  been  the  bane  and  the  scandal  of 
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Christ's  ministers  in  every  age.     (On  the  use  of  the  word  "  Christ  " 

here,  see  ch.  i.  i.)    ii.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among   you  shad 

be  your  servant.  This  plainly  means,  '  shall  show  that  he  is  so  by 
becoming  your  servant  ;'  as  in  ch.  xx.  27,  compared  with  Mark,  x. 

44.     12.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt   himself  shall   be   abased. 

See  Luke  xviii.  14.  What  follows  was  addressed  more  immediately 
to  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees.     13.  But  WOe  unto  VOU,  SCribes 

and   Pharisees,   hypocrites!   for  ye  shut  up   the    kingdom    of 

heaven  against  men.  Here  they  are  charged  with  shutting  heaven 
against  men :  in  Luke  xi.  52,  they  are  charged  with  what  was  worse, 
taking  away  the  key — "  the  key  of  knowledge  "  —  which  means,  not 
the  key  to  open  knowledge,  but  knowledge  as  the  only  key  to  open 
heaven.  A  right  knowledge  of  God's  revealed  word  is  eternal  life,  as 
our  Lord  says  (John,  xvii.  3,  and  v.  39)  ;  but  this  they  took  away  from 
the   people,    substituting  for  it  their  wretched  traditions.     14.  Woe 

unto   you,  scribes  and   Pharisees,   hypocrites!  for  ye  devour 

widows'  houses,  &c.  Taking  advantage  of  the  helpless  condition 
and  confiding  character  of  "  widows,"  they  contrived  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  their  property,  while  by  their  "  long  prayers  "  they  made 
them  believe  they  were  raised  far  above  "  filthy  lucre."  So  much 
"  the  greater  damnation  "  awaits  them.  What  a  life-like  description 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  successors  of  those  scribes  I     15.  W08 

unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  —  from  heathenism.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  in  Josephus.  and  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves  — 

condemned,  for  the  hypocrisy  he  would  learn  to  practice,  both  by 
the  religion  he  left  and  that  he  embraced.  16.  WoC  untO  yOU,  ye 
blind  guides.  Striking  expression  this  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  er- 
roneous teaching.  Our  Lord,  here  and  in  some  following  verses,  con- 
demns the  subtle  distinctions  they  made  as  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
distinctions  invented  only  to  promote  their  own  avaricious  purposes. 

which  say,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing 

—  he  has  incurred  no  debt,  but  whosocver  shall  swear  by  the 

gold  of  the  temple  —  meaning  not  the  gold  that  adorned  the  temple 
itself,  but  the  Corban  set  apart  for  sacred  uses  (see  ch.  xv.  5),  he  iS  a 
debtor  !  —  i.e.,  it  is  no  longer  his  own,  even  though  the  necessities  of  a 
parent  might  require  it.     We  know  who  the  successors  of  these  men 

are.    but  whosoevcr  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it  he 

is   guilty.     It  should  have  been  rendered,  "he  is  a  debtor,"  as  in  v. 

16.  19.  Ye  fools,  and  blind!  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift, 
or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift?  (See  Exodus  xxix.  37). 
20-22.  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  &c.  See  ch. 
V.  33-37.  23.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  —  rather,  'dill,'  as  in  margin, 

and  cummin.  In  Luke  (xi.  42)  it  is  "  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of 
herbs."  They  grounded  this  practice  on  Leviticus,  xxvii.  30,  which 
they  interpreted  rigidly.  Our  Lord  purposely  names  the  most  trifling 
products  of  the  earth,  as  examples  of  what  they  punctiliously  exacted 

the  tenth  of.  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.     In  Luke  (xi.  42)  it  is  "judgment, 
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mercy,  and  the  love  of  God  "  —  the  expression  being  probably  varied 
by  our  Lord  Himself  on  the  two  different  occasions.  In  both,  His 
reference  is  to  Micah,  vi.  6-8,  where  the  prophet  makes  all  acceptable 
religion  to  consist  of  three  elements  — "  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
■walking  humbly  with  our  God  ;"  which  third  element  pre-supposes 
and  comprehends  both  the  "faith"  of  Matthew  and  the  "love"  of 
Luke.  See  Mark  xi.  2g,  32,  33.  The  same  tendency  to  merge  greater 
duties  into  less  besets  even  the  children  of  God  ;  but  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  hypocrites,  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone.  There  is  no  need  for  one  set  of  duties  to 
jostle  out  another  ;  but  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  of  the  greater 
duties  our  Loi'd  says,  "  Ye  ought  to  have  done  "  them,  while  of  the 
lesser  He  merely  says,  "  Ye  ought  not   to   leave  them  undone."     24. 

Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat.     The  proper  rendering 

—  as  in  the  older  English  translations,  and  perhaps  our  ov/n  as  it 
came  from  the  translators'  hands  —  evidently  is,  'strain  out.'  It  was 
the  custom,  says  Trench,  of  the  stricter  Jews  to  strain  their  wine, 
vinegar,  and  other  potables  through  linen  or  gauze,  lest  unawares  they 
should  drink  down  some  little  unclean  insect  therein,  and  thus  trans- 
gress (Leviticus,  xi.  20,  23,  41,  42) — just  as  the  Budhists  do  now  in 
Ceylon  and  Hindostan  —  and  to  this  custom  of  theirs  our  Lord  here 
refers,  and  SWalloW  a  camel  —  the  largest  animal  the  Jews  knew, 
as  the  "gnat"  was  the  smallest  ;  both  were  by  the  law  unclean.  25. 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion.  In  Luke  (xi.  39)  the  same  word 
is  rendered   "  ravening,"  i.e.,  *  rapacity.'     26,  ThOU   blind    Pharisee, 

cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the 
outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.    In  Luke  (xi.  40)  it  is,  "  Ye 

fools,  did  not  he  that  made  that  which  is  without  make  that  which  is 
within  also?" — '  He  to  whom  belongs  the  outer  life,  and  of  right  de- 
mands its  subjection  to  Himself,  is  the  inner  man  less  His?'  A 
remarkable  example  this  of  our  Lord's  power  of  drawing  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  great  truths  from  the  most  familiar  objects 
and  incidents  in  life.  To  these  words,  recorded  by  Luke,  He  adds 
the  following,  involving  a  principle  of  immense  value  :  "  But  rather  give 
alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold,  all  things  are  clean  unto 
you."  (Luke  xi.  41.)  As  the  greed  of  these  hypocrites  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  their  character  (Luke,  xvi.  14),  our  Lord  bids 
them  exemplify  the  opposite  character,  and  then  their  outside,  ruled 
by  this,  would  be  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  their  meals  would 
be  eaten  with  clean  hands,  though  never  so  fouled  with  the  business 
of  this  worky  world.     (See  Ecclesiastics,  ix.  7.)      27.  Woe   Unto  yOU, 

scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  whited  (or 

*  whitewashed  ')  sepulchres  (cf.  Acts,  xxiii.  3).  The  process  of  white- 
washing the  sepulchres,  as  Lightfoot  says,  was  performed  on  a  cer- 
tain day  every  year,  not  for  ceremonial  cleansing,  but,  as  the  follow- 
ing words  seem  rather  to  imply,   to  beautify  them,      which    indeed 

appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within   full  of  dead   men's 

bones,  and  of  all  UncleanneSS.  What  a  powerful  way  of  convey- 
ing the  charge,  that  with  all  their  fair  show  their  hearts  were  full  of 
corruption  !  (Cf.  Psalm  v.  9  ;  Romans,  iii.  13.)  But  our  Lord  strip- 
ping off  the  figure,  next  holds  up  their  iniquity  in  naked  colours. 
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Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets  — />.,  ye  be  wit- 
nesses that  ye  have  inherited  and  voluntarily  served  yourselves  heirs 
\.o,  the  truth-hating,  prophet-killing,  spirit  of  your  fathers.'  Out  of 
pretended  respect  and  honour,  they  repaired  and  beautified  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  with  whining  hypocrisy  said,  "  If  we 
had  been  in  their  days,  how  differently  should  we  have  treated  these 
prophets?"  while  all  the  time  they  were  witnesses  to  themselves  that 
ihey  were  the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets,  convicting 
themselves  daily  of  as  exact  a  resemblance  in  spirit  and  character  to 
tlie  veiy  class  over  whose  deeds  they  pretended  to  mourn,  as  child  to 
parent.  In  lAike  xi.  44,  our  Lord  gives  another  turn  to  this  figure 
of  a  grave  :  "  Ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that 
■walkover  them  are  not  aware  of  them."  As  one  might  unconsciously 
walk  over  a  grave  concealed  from  view,  and  thus  contract  ceremonial 
defilement,  so  the  plausible  exterior  of  the  Pharisees  kept  people  from 
perceiving  the  pollution  they  contracted  from  coming  in  contact  with 

such  corrupt  characters.  33.  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers, 
how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?    In  thus,  at  the  end 

of  His  ministry,  recalling  the  M^ords  of  the  Baptist  at  the  outset  of 
his,  our  Lord  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  only  difference  between 
their  condemnation  now  and  then  M^as,  that  now  they  were  ripe  for 
their  doom,  which  they  were  not  then.     34.  Wherefore,  behold,  1 

send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,   and  scribes.     The  / 

here  is  emphatic  ;  '  I  am  sending,'  i.e.,  '  am  about  to  send.'  In  Luke, 
xi.  49,  the  variation  is  remarkable  :  "  Therefore  also,  said  the  wisdom 
of  God,  I  will  send  them,"  &c.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  "  the 
wisdom  of  God  "  here,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  simply  an  announcement  of  a  purpose  of  the  Divine 
\Visdom,  in  the  high  style  of  ancient  prophecy,  to  send  a  last  set  of 
messengers  whom  the  people  would  reject,  and  rejecting,  would  fill 
up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity.  But,  whereas,  in  Luke  it  is,  '  I,  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  will  send  them,'  in  Matthew  it  is,  '  I,  Jesus,  am 
sending  them  ; '  language  only  befitting  the  one  Sender  of  all  the 
prophets,  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  now  in  the  flesh.  They  are  evi- 
dently Evangelical  messengers,  but  called  by  the  familiar  Jewish 
names  of  "  prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes,"  whose  counterparts  were 
the  inspired  and   gifted   servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  in   Luke  (xi, 

49)  it  is  "  prophets  and  apostles."  unto  the  bloocl  of  Zacharias, 
son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the 

altar.  As  there  is  no  record  of  any  fresh,  murder  answering  to  this 
description,  probably  the  allusion  is  not  to  any  recent  murder,  but  to 
2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  20-22,  as  the  last  recorded  and  most  suitable  case 
for  illustration.  And  as  Zachariah's  last  words  were,  "  The  Lord  re- 
quire it,''  so  they  are  here  warned   that  of  that  generation   it   should 

be  required.    36.  Verily  I  Say  unto  you.  All  these  things  shall 

come  upon  this  generation.  As  it  was  only  in  the  last  generation 
of  them  that  "the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full"  (Genesis,  xv. 
16),  and  then  the  abominations  of  ages  were  at  once  completely  and 
awfully  avenged,  so  the  iniquity  of  Israel  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
from  age  to  age,  till  in  that  generation  it  came  to  the  full,  and   the 
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whole  collected  vengeance  of  Heaven  broke  at  once  over  its  devoted 
head.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  the  same  awful  principle  was 
exemplified,  and  Christendom  has  not  done  with  it  yet. 

Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  Fai'ewell  to  the  Temple  {v.  37-39). 

37.  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which    are  sent  unto   thee,  &c.      How  ineffably 

grand  and  melting  is  this  apostrophe  !  It  is  the  very  heart  of  God 
pouring  itself  forth  through  human  flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  in- 
carnation of  the  innermost  life  and  love  of  Deity,  pleading  with  men, 
bleeding  for  them,  and  ascending  only  to  open  His  arms  to  them  and 
win  them  back  by  the  power  of  this  Story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  con- 
quered the  world,  that  will  yet  "  draw  all  men  unto  Him,"  and  beautify 
and  ennoble  Humanity  itself!  "Jerusalem"  here  does  not  mean  the  mere 
city  or  its  inhabitants  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  viewed  merely  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  nation,  but  as  the  center  of  their  religious  life, — "  the  city  of 
their  solemnities,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ; "  and  at  this  moment  it  was  full  of  them.  It  is 
the  whole  family  of  God,  then,  which  is  here  apostrophized,  by  a 
name  dear  to  every  Jew,  recalling  to  him  all  that  was  distinctive  and 
and  precious  in  his  religion.  The  intense  feeling  that  sought  vent  in 
this  utterance  comes  out  first  in  the  redoubling  of  the  opening  word 
"  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  ! "  but,  next  in  the  picture  of  it  which  He 
draws  —  "that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee  ! "  —  not  content  with  spurning  God's  messages  of  mercy, 
that  canst  not  suffer  even  the  messengers  to  live  !  When  He  adds, 
"  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee  ! "  He  refers  surely  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  six  or  seven  times  that  He  visited  and  taught  in 
Jerusalem  while  on  earth.  No  doubt  it  points  to  "  the  prophets," 
whom  they  "  killed  "  to  "  them  that  were  sent  unto  her,"  whom  they 
"stoned."  But  whom  would  He  have  gathered  so  often?  "Thee," 
truth-hating,  mercy-spurning,  prophet-killing  Jerusalem  —  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  Thee  !  Compare  with  this  that  affecting  clause 
in  the  great  ministerial  commission,  "  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem!"  (Luke,  xxiv.  47.)  What  encouragement  to  the 
heart-broken  at  their  own  long-continued  and  obstinate  rebellion  ! 
But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  whole  heart  of  this  outburst.  I  would 
have  gathered  thee.  He  says,  "  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings."  Was  ever  imagery  so  homely  invested  with  such 
grace  and  such  sublimity  as  this,  at  our  Lord's  touch?  And  yet  how 
exquisite  the  figure  itself — of  protection,  rest,  M^armth,  and  all  man- 
ner of  conscious  well-being  in  those  poor,  defenceless,  dependent 
little  creatures,  as  they  creep  under  and  feel  themselves  overshadowed 
by  the  capacious  and  kindly  wing  of  the  mother-bird  !  If,  wandering 
beyond  hearing  of  her  peculiar  call,  they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm 
or  attacked  by  an  enemy,  what  can  they  do  but  in  the  one  case  droop 
and  die,  and  in  the  other  submit  to  be  torn  to  pieces?  But  if  they 
can  reach  in  time  their  place  of  safety,  under  the  mother's  wing,  in 
vain  will  an  enemy  try  to  drag  them  thence.  For  rising  into  strength, 
kindling  into  fury,  and  forgetting  herself  entirely  in  her  young,  she 
will  let  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  be  shed  out  and  perish  in  defence 
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of  her  precious  charge,  rather  than  yield  them  to  an  enemy's  talons. 
How  significant  all  this  of  what  Jesus  is  and  does  for  men  !  Under 
His  great  Mediatorial  wing  would  He  have  "  gathered  "  Israel.  For 
the  figure,  see  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  10-12  ;  Ruth,  ii.  12  ;  Psalms,  xvii. 
8  ;  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ixi.  4  ;  Ixiii.  7  ;  xci.  4  ;  Isaiah,  xxxi.  5  ;  Malachi,  iv.  2.  The 
ancient  rabbins  had  a  beautiful  expression  for  proselytes  from  the 
heathen  —  that  they  had  '  come  under  the  wings  of  the  Shechinah.' 
For  this  last  word,  see  v.  38.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this 
tender  and  mighty  love?  The  answer  is  "And  ye  would  not."  O 
mysterious  word  !  mysterious  the  resistance  of  such  patient  Love  — 
mysterious  the  liberty  of  self-undoing  !  The  awful  dignity  of  the 
will^  as  here  expressed,  might  make  the  ears  to  tingle.  38.  Behold, 
your  house  —  the  Temple,  beyond  all  doubt;  but  their  house  now, 
not  the  Lord's.  See  ch.  xxii.  7.  is  left  unto  you  desolate  —  'de- 
serted ; '  i.e.,  of  its  Divine  Inhabitant.  But  who  is  that  ?  Hear  the 
next  words :  39.  For  I  say  unto  you  —  and  these  -wtxe  His  last 
-diiords  to  the  impenitent  nation  :  see  opening  remarks  Mark,  xiii, 
—  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth.  What?  Does  Jesus  mean  that 
He  was  Himself  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  and  that  it  became  *'  deserted  " 
when  He  finally  left  it?  It  is  even  so.  Now  is  thy  fate  sealed,  O 
Jerusalem,  for  the  glory  is  departed  from  thee  !  That  glory,  once 
visible  in  the  holy  of  holies,  over  the  mercy-seat,  when  on  the  day  of 
atonement  the  blood  of  typical  expiation  was  sprinkled  on  it  and  in 
front  of  it  —  called  by  the  Jews  the  Shechinah,  or  the  Dwelling,  as 
being  the  visible  pavilion  of  Jehovah  —  that  glory,  which  Isaiah  (ch, 
6)  saw  in  vision,  the  beloved  disciples  says  was  the  glory  of  Christ 
(John,  xii.  41).  Though  it  was  never  visible  in  the  second  temple, 
Haggai  foretold  that  "  the  glory  of  that  latter  house  should  be  greater 
than  of  the  former"  (ch.  ii.  9),  because  "  the  Lord  whom  they  sought 
was  suddenly  to  come  to  His  Temple"  (Malachi,  iii.  i),  not  in  a  mere 
bright  cloud,  but  enshrined  in  living  Humanity  !  Yet  brief  as  well 
as  "  sudden  "  was  the  manifestation  to  be  ;  for  the  words  He  was  now 
uttering  were  to  be  His  very  last  within  its  precincts,     till  ye  shall 

say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh    in  the  name  of  the   Lord  :  i.e., 

till  those  "  Hosannas  to  th«  Son  of  David"  with  which  the  multitude 
had  welcomed  Him  into  the  city — instead  of"  sore  displeasing  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes"  (ch.  xxi.  15)  —  should  break  forth  from  the  whole 
nation,  as  their  glad  acclaim  to  their  once  pierced  but  now  acknowl- 
edged Messiah.  That  such  a  time  will  come  is  clear  from  Zachariah, 
xii.  10  ;  Romans,  xi.  26  ;  2  Corinthians,  iii.  15,  16,  &c.  In  what  sense 
they  shall  then  "  see  Him,"  may  be  gathered  from  Zachariah,  ii.  10- 
13  ;  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  23-28 :  xxxix.  28-29,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  1-51.    Christ's  Prophecy   of  the   Destruction  of  Je. 

RUSALEM,     AND     WARNINGS     SUGGESTED     BY     IT    TO     PREPARE     FOP. 

His  Second  Coming.     (=  Mark,  xiii.  1-37;  Luke,  xxi.   5-36.)     For 
the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xiii.  1-37. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  1-13.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing parable  are  in  Matthew  alone,  i.  Then  —  at  the  time  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
Second  Coming  to  reward  his  faithful  servants  and  take  vengeance  on 

the  faithless.  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgins,  which  took  their  lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the 

bridegroom.  This  supplies  a  key  to  the  parable,  whose  object  is,  in 
the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  parable  —  to  illustrate  the 
vigilant  and  expectant  attitude  of  faith,  in  respect  of  which  believers 
are  described  as  "  they  that  look  for  Him  "  (Hebrews,  ix.  28),  and 
'*  love  His  appearing  "  (2  Timothy,  iv.  8).  In  the  last  parable  it  was 
that  of  servants  waiting  for  their  absent  Lord  ;  in  this  it  is  that  of 
virgin-attendants  on  a  Bride,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  forth  at  night 
with  lamps,  and  be  ready  on  the  appearance  of  the  Bridegroom  to 
conduct  the  Bride  to  his  house,  and  go  in  with  him  to  the  marriage. 
This  entire  and  beautiful  change  of  figure  brings  out  the  lesson  of 
the  former  parable  in  quite  a  new  light.  But  let  it  be  observed  that, 
just  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Supper,  so  in  this  —  the  Bride 
does  not  come  into  view  at  all  in  this  parable  ;  the  Virgins  and  the 
Bridegrootn  holding  forth  all  the  intended  instruction;  nor  could  be- 
lievers be  represented  both  as  Bride  and  Bridal  Attendants  without 

incongruity.  2.  And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  fool- 
ish. They  are  not  distinguished  into  good  and  bad,  as  Trench 
observes,  but  into  "wise"  and  "foolish"  —  just  as  in  ch.  vii.  25-27, 
those  who  reared  their  house  for  eternity  are  distinguished  into 
"  wise  "  and  "  foolish  builders  ; "  because  in  both  cases  a  certain  degree 
of  good-will  towards  the  truth  is  assumed.  To  make  any  thing  of 
the  equal  number  of  both  classes  would,  we  think,  be  precarious,  save 
to  warn  us  how  large  a  portion  of  those  who,  up  to  the  last,  so  nearly 
resemble  those  that  love  Christ's  appearing  will  be  disowned  by  Him 

when  He  comes.  3.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps^ 
and  took  no  oil  with  them:    4.  But  the  wise  took  oil   in  their 

vessels  with  their  lamps.  What  are  these  "lamps"  and  this 
"  oil  ?  "  Many  answers  have  been  given.  But  since  the  foolish  as 
well  as  the  wise  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  with  them  to  meet 
the  Bridegroom,  these  lighted  lamps,  and  this  advance  a  certain  way 
in  company  with  the  wise,  must  denote  that  Christian  profession 
which  is  common  to  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name  ;  while  the  in- 
sufficiency of  this  without  something  else,  of  which  they  never  pos- 
sessed themselves,  shows  that  "  the  foolish  "  mean  those  who,  with  all 
that  is  common  to  them  with  real  Christians,  lack  the  essejttial  prep- 
aration for  meeting  Christ.  Then,  since  the  wisdom  of  "  the  wise  " 
consisted  in  their  taking  with  their  lamps  a  supply  of  oil  in  their 
vessels,  keeping  their  lamps  burning  till  the  Bridegroom  came,  and 
so  fitting  them  to  go  in  with  Him  to  the  marriage  —  this  supply  of 
oil  must  mean  that  inward  reality  of  grace  which  alone  will  stand 
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when  He  appeareth  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.  But  this  is 
too  general ;  for  it  cannot  be  for  nothing  that  this  inward  grace  is 
here  set  forth  by  the  familiar  symbol  of  oil,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  all 
grace  is  so  constantly  represented  in  Scripture.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
this  was  what  was  symbolized  by  that  precious  anointing  oil  with 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  (Ex- 
odus, XXX.  23-25,  30) ;  by  "  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows  "  with 
which  Messiah  was  to  be  annointed  (Psalm  xlv.  7  ;  Hebrews,  i.  9),  even 
as  it  is  expressly  said,  that  "  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him "  (John,  iii.  34) ;  and  by  the  bowl  full  of  golden  oil,  in 
Zachariah's  vision,  which,  receiving  its  supplies  from  the  two  olive- 
trees  on  either  side  of  it,  poured  it  through  seven  golden  pipes  into 
the  golden  lamp-stand  to  keep  it  continually  burning  bright  (Zacha- 
riah,  iv.)  —  for  the  prophet  is  expressly  told  that  it  was  to  proclaim 
the  great  truth,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [shall  this  temple  be  built].  Who  art  thou,  O 
great  mountain  [of  opposition  to  this  issue]  ?  Before  Zerubbabel 
thou  shalt  become  a  plain  [or,  be  swept  out  of  the  way],  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  the  head-stone  [of  the  temple],  with  shoutings  [crying}, 
Grace,  grace,  unto  it."  This  supply  of  oil,  then,  representing  that 
inward  grace  which  distinguishes  the  wise  must  denote,  more  par- 
ticularly that  "  supply  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which,  as  it  is 
the  source, of  the  new  spiritual  life  at  the  first,  is  the  secret  of  its  en- 
during character.  Everything  short  of  this  may  be  possessed  by 
'*  the  foolish  ; "  while  it  is  ■  the  possession  of  this  that  makes  "  the 
wise  "  to  be  "  ready  "  when  the  Bridegroom  appears,  and  fit  to  "  go 
in  with  Him  to  the  marriage."  Just  so  is  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
the  stony  ground  hearers,  "  having  no  deepness  of  earth  "  and  "  no 
root  in  themselves,"  though  they  spring  up  and  get  even  into  ear, 
never  ripen,  while  they  in  the  good  ground  bear  the  precious  grain. 

5.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried.     So  in  ch.  xxiv.  48,  "  My  Lord 

delayeth  His  coming ;"  and  so  Peter  says  sublimely  of  the  ascended 
Saviour,  "  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitu- 
tion of  all  things"  (Acts,  iii.  21,  and  cf.  Luke,  xix.  ii,  12).  Christ 
"tarries,"  among  other  reasons,  to  try  the  faith  and  patience  of  His 
people,  they  ail  slumbered  and  slept  —  the  wise  as  well  as  the 
foolish.  The  word  "slumbered  "  signifies,  simply,  'nodded,'  or,  'be- 
came drowsy  ; '  while  the  word  "  slept  "  is  the  usual  word  for  *  lying 
down  to  sleep  ; '  denoting  two  stages  of  spiritual  declension  —  first  that 
half-involuntary  lethargy  or  drowsiness  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  one 
who  falls  into  inactivity  ;  and  then  a  conscious,  deliberate  yielding  to 
it,  after  a  little  vain  resistance.  Such  was  the  state  alike  of  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  virgins,  even  till  the  ciy  of  the  Bridegroom's  approach 
awoke  them.  So  likewise  in  the  parable  of  the  Importunate  Widow  : 
"When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth?" 
(Luke,  xviii.  8.)  6.  And  at  midnight  —  i.e.,  the  time  when  the  Bride- 
groom will  be  least  expected  :  for  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as 
a  thief  in  the  night  "  (l  Thessalonians,  v.  2),  there  waS  a  Cry  made, 

Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him  — ?>., 
*  Be  ready  to  welcome  him.'  7.  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and 
trimmed  their  lamps  —  the  foolish  virgins  as  well  as  the  wise.     How 
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very  long  do  both  parties  seem  the  same — almost  to  the  moment  of 
decision  !  Looking  at  the  mere  form  of  the  parable,  it  is  evident 
that  the  folly  of  "  the  foolish  "  consisted  not  in  having  no  oil  at  all ; 
for  they  must  have  had  oil  enough  in  their  lamps  to  keep  them  burn- 
ing up  to  this  moment :  their  folly  consisted  in  not  making  provision 
against  its  exhaustio7i^  by  taking  with  their  lamp  an  oil-vessel  where- 
with to  replenish  their  lamp  from  time  to  time,  and  so  have  it  burning 
until  the  Bridegroom  should  come.  Are  we,  then  —  with  some  even 
superior  expositors  —  to  conclude  that  the  foolish  virgins  must  re- 
present true  Christians  as  well  as  the  wise,  since  only  true  Christians 
have  the  Spirit ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  con- 
sists only  in  the  one  having  the  necessary  M^atchfulness  which  the 
other  wants  ?  Certainly  not.  Since  the  parable  was  designed  to  hold 
forth  the  prepared  and  the  unprepared  to  meet  Christ  at  His  coming, 
and  how  the  unprepared  might,  up  to  the  very  last,  be  confounded 
with  the  prepared  —  the  structure  of  the  parable  behoved  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  this,  by  making  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  to  burn,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  wise,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  and  only  then 
to  discover  their  inability  to  burn  on  for  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
oil.  But  this  is  evidently  just  a  structta-al  device  ;  and  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  "who  profess  to  love  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearing is  a  radical  one — the  possession  by  the  one  class  of  an  en- 
during principle  of  spiritual  life,  and   the  want  of  it  by  the  other. 

8.  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for 

our  lamps  are  gone  out  —  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  'are  going  out  ;* 
for  oil  will  not  light  an  extinguished  lamp,  though  it  will  keep  a  burning 
one  from  going  out.  Ah  !  now  at  length  they  have  discovered  not  only 
their  own  folly,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  other  class,  and  they  do  hom- 
age to  it.  They  did  not  perhaps  despise  them  before,  but  they 
thought  them  righteous  overmuch ;  now  they  are  forced,  with  bitter 
mortification,  to  wish  they  were  like  them.    9,  Butthewise  answered, 

[Not  so] ;  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you.    The  words 

"  Not  so,"  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  in  the  original,  where  the  reply  is 
very  elliptical  — '  In  case  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you.'  A 
truly  wise  answer  this.     '  And  what,   then,  if  we  shall  share    it  with 

you?    Why,  both  will  be  undone.'    but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that 

sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.  Here  again  it  would  be  straining 
the  parable  beyond  its  legitimate  design  to  make  it  teach  that  men 
may  get  salvation  even  after  they  are  supposed  and  required  to  have 
It  already  gotten.  It  is  merely  a  friendly  way  of  reminding  them  of 
the  proper  way  of  obtaining  the  needed  and  precious  article,  with  a 
certain  reflection  on  them  for  having  it  now  to  seek.  Also,  when  the 
parable  speaks  of  "  selling  "  and  "  buying  "  that  valuable  article,  it 
means  simply,  '  Go,  get  it  in  the  only  legitimate  way.'  And  yet  the 
word  "  buy  "  is  significant ;  for  we  are  elsewhere  bidden  "buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price,"  and  "  buy  of  Christ  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,"  &c.  (Isaiah,  Iv.  i  ;  Revelation,  iii.  18).  Now,  since 
what  we  pay  the  demanded  price  for  becomes  thereby  our  own  prop- 
erty, the  salvation  which  we  thus  take  gratuitously  at  God's  hands, 
being  bought  in  His  own  sense  of  that  word,  becomes  ours  thereby  in 
vnalienable  possession,     'Cf.  for  the  language,  Proverbs,  xxiii.  23  ;  ch, 
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xii.  44.)  10.  And  while  they  went  to  buy  the  bridegroom  came ; 
and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with   him  to  the  marriage ; 

and  the  door  was  shut.  They  are  sensible  of  their  past  folly  ;  they 
have  taken  good  advice  ;  they  are  in  the  act  of  getting  what  alone  they 
lacked  :  a  very  little  more,  and  they  also  are  ready.  But  the  Bride- 
groom comes  ;  the  ready  are  admitted  ;  "  the  door  is  shut,"  and  they 
are  undone.     Hovv^  graphic  and  appalling  this  picture  of  one  almost 

saved — but  lost  I     11.  Afterward  came  also  the   other  virgins, 

saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us.  In  ch.  vii.  22  this  reiteration  of 
the  name  was  an  exclamation  rather  of  surprise  :  here  it  is  a  piteous 
cry  of  urgency,  bordering  on  despair.  Ah  !  now  at  length  their  eyes 
are  wide  open,  and  they  realize  all   the  consequences  of  their  past 

folly.    12.  But  he  answered  and  said.  Verily  I   say   unto  you,  I 

know  you  not.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  between  "  I 
know  you  not  "  here,  and  "  I  never  knew  you  "  in  ch.  vii.  23  —  as  if 
this  were  gentler,  and  so  implied  a  milder  faith,  reserved  for  "  the 
foolish"  of  this  parable  —  is  to  be  resisted,  though  advocated  by  such 
critics  as  Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Alford.  Besides  being  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  tenor  of  such  language,  and  particularly  the 
solemn  moral  of  the  whole  {v.  13)  it  is  a  kind  of  criticism  which 
tampers  with  some  of  the  most  awful  warnings  regarding  the  future. 
If  it  be  asked  why  unworthy  guests  were  admitted  to  the  marriage  of 
the  King's  Son,  in  a  former  parable,  and  the  foolish  virgins  are  ex- 
cluded in  this  one,  we  may  answer,  in  the  admirable  words  of  Ger- 
hard, quoted  by  Trench,  that  those  festivities  are  celebrated  in  this 
life,  in  the  Church  militant ;  these  at  the  last  day,  in  the  Church  tri- 
umphant ;  to  those,  even  they  are  admitted  who  are  not  adorned  with 
the  wedding  garment ;  but  to  these,  only  they  to  whom  it  is  granted 
to  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen  clean  and  white,  which  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints  (Revelations,  xix.  8)  ;  to  those,  men  are  called  by  the  trumpet 
of  the  Gospel ;  to  these,  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel ;  to  those, 
who  enters  may  go  out  from  them,  or  be  cast  out ;  who  is  once  intro- 
duced to  these  never  goes  out,  nor  is  cast  out,  from  them  any  more ; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  "  The  door   is  shut."      13.    Watch    therefore ; 

for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of 

man  COmeth.  This,  the  moral  or  practical  lesson  of  the  whole  para- 
ble, needs  no  comment. 

14-30.  Parable  of  the  Talents.  This  parable,  while  closely 
resembling  it,  is  yet  a  different  one  from  that  of  The  Pounds,  in 
Luke,  xix.  11-27  ;  though  Calvin,  Olhausen,  Meyer,  &c.,  identify 
them  —  but  not  de  Wette  and  Neander.  For  the  difference  between 
the  two  parables,  see  the  opening  remarks  on  that  of  The  Pounds/ 
While  —  as  Trench  observes  v/ith  his  usual  felicity  —  '  the  virgins  were 
represented  as  waiting  for  their  Lord,  w€  have  the  servants  working 
for  Him  :  there  the  inward  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful  was  described  ; 
here  his  external  activity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  good  reason 
that  they  appear  in  their  actual  order — that  of  the  Virgins  first,  and 
of  the  Talents  following — since  it  is  the  sole  condition  of  a  profitable 
outward  activity  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  the  life  of  God  be  dil- 
igently maintained  within  the  heart.'  14.  For  [the  kingdom  Of 
heaven  Is]  as  a  man.     The  ellipsis  is  better  supplied  by  our  transla- 
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tors  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mark  (xiii.  34),  "  [For  the  Son  of 
man  is]  as  a  man,"  &c.,  travelling  into  a  far  country  —  or  more  simply, 
*  going  abroad,'     The   idea  of  long  "  tarrying  "  is  certainly  implied 

here,  since  it  is  expressed  in  v.  19.  who  called  his  own  servants,  and 

delivered  unto  them  his  goods.  Between  master  and  slaves  this  was 
not  uncommon  in  ancient  times.  Christ's  "  servants  "  here  mean  all 
who,  by  their  Christian  profession,  stand  in  the  relation  to  Him  of 
entire  subjection.  His  "goods"  mean  all  their  gifts  and  endow- 
ments, whether  original  or  acquired,  natural  or  spiritual.  As  all  that 
slaves  have  belongs  to  their  master,  so  Christ  has  a  claim  to  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  His  people,  everything  which  may  be  turned 
to  good,  and  He  demands  its  appropriation  to  His  service,  or  viewing 
it  otherwise,  they  first  offer  it  up  to  Him  ;  as  being  "  not  their  own, 
but  bought  with  a  price  "  (l  Corinthians,  vi.  19,  20),  and  He  "  delivers 
it  to  them  "  again  to  be  put  to  use  in  His  service.     15.  And   UntO  One 

he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one.  While  the 

proportion  of  gifts  is  different  in  each,  the  same  fidelity  is  required  of 
all,  and  equally  rewarded.  And  thus  there  is  perfect  equity.  tO  every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability  —  his  natural  capacity  as  en- 
listed in  Christ's  service,  and  his  opportunities  in  providence  for 
employing  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him.  and  Straightway  took  his 
journey.  Cf.  ch.  xxi.  33,  where  the  same  departure  is  ascribed  to 
God,  after  setting  up  the  ancient  economy.  In  both  cases,  it  denotes 
the  leaving  of  men  to  the  action  of  all  tliose  spiritual  laws  and  influen- 
ces of  Heaven  under  which  they  have  been  graciously  placed  for  their 
own  salvation  and  the  advancement  of  their  Lord's  kingdom.   16.  ThCD 

he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same 

—  expressive   of  the   activity   which   he   put  forth,  and  the  labour  he 

bestowed,  and  made  them  other  five  talents.  17.  And  likewise  he 
that  had  received  two — rather, '  the  two '  —  he  also  gained  other 

two  —  each  doubling  what  he  received,   and   therefore   both  equally 

faithful.  18.  But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money  —  not  misspending,  but  simply 

making  no  use  of  it.  Nay,  his  action  seems  that  of  one  anxious  that 
the  gift  should  not  be  misused  or  lost,  but  ready  to  be  returned,  just 

as  he  got  it.    19.  After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants 

COmeth  and  reckoneth  with  them.  That  any  one  —  within  the  life- 
time of  the  apostles,  at  least  —  with  such  words  before  them,  should 
think  that  Jesus  had  given  any  reason  to  expect  His  Second  Appear- 
ing within  that  period,  would  seem  strange,  did  we  not  know  the 
tendency  of  enthusiastic,  ill-regulated  love  of  His  appearing  ever  to 

take  this  turn.  20.  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents: 
behold  I  have  gained  besides  them  five  talents  more.    How  beauti^ 

fully  does  this  illustrate  what  the  beloved  disciple  says  of  "  boldness 
in  the  day  of  judgment,"  and  his  desire  that  "  when  He  shall  appear 
we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His 
coming !"  (i  John,  iv.  17  ;  ii.  28.)  21.  His  lord  Said  unto  him.  Well 
done — a  single  word,  not  of  bare  satisfaction,  but  of  warm  and  de- 
lighted commendation.  And  from  what  Lips  !  thoU  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  .  .  . 
22.    He  also  that  had  received  two  talents  came  .  .  .  good  and 
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faithful  servant :  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 

make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Both  are  commended  in  the  same 
terms,  and  ihe  rewa7'd  of  both  is  precisely  the  savie.  (See  v.  15.)  Ob- 
serve also  the  contrasts  :  '  Thou  hast  been  faithful  as  a  servant,  now 
be  a  ruler — thou  hait  been  oitrusted  with  a  fezu  things  ;  now  have 

dominion  over  ma^iy  things.'    enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord  — 

thy  Lord's  own  joy.     (See   John,  xv.  11  ;  Hebrews,  xii.  2.)     24.  Then 

he  which  had  received  the  one  talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  knew 

thee  that  thou  art  ar«  hard  —  or  '  harsh,'  man.      The  word  in   Luke, 

(xix.  21)  is  "austere."  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed.    The  sense  is  obvious :  '  I 

knew  thou  wast  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to  serve,  one  whom  no- 
thing would  please  ;  exacting  what  was  impracticable,  and  dissatisfied 
■with  what  was  attainable.*  Thus  do  men  secretly  think  of  God  as  a 
hard  master,  and  virtually  throve  on  Him  the  blame  of  their  fruit- 
lessness.  25.  And  I  was  afraid  —  of  making  matters  worse  by  med- 
dling with  it  at  all.  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth.  This 
depicts  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  shut  up  their  gifts  from  the  active 
service  of  Christ,  without  actually  prostituting  them  to  unworthy 
uses.  Fitly,  therefore,  may  it,  at  least,  comprehend  those,  to  whom 
Trench  refers,  who,  in  the  eaily  Church,  pleaded  that  they  had 
enough  to  do  with  their  own  souls,  and  were  afraid  of  losing  them  in 
trying  to  save  others ;  and  so,  instead  of  being  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
thought  rather  of  keeping  their  oun  saltness,  by  withdrawing  some- 
times into  caves  and  wildernesses,  from  all  those  active  ministries  of 
love  by  which  they  might  have  served  their  brethren.  ThoU  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,  "Wicked"  or  "bad"  means  'false-hearted,' 
as  opposed  to  the  others,  who  are  emphatically  styled  "^c^^/ servants." 
The  addition  of  "  slothful "  is  to  mark  the  precise  nature  of  his  wick- 
edness ;  it  consisted,  it  seems  not  in  his  doing  anything  against,  but 

simply  nothing  for  his  master.  Thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I 
sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strawed.    He  takes  the 

.servant's  own  account  of  his  demands,  as  expressing  graphically 
enough,  not  the  ^'hardness"  which  he  had  basely  imputed  to  him,  but 
simply  his  demand  of  ^  a  prof  table  return  for  the  gift  entrusted*    27. 

thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers 
—  or,  'the  bankers,'  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received 
mine  own  with  usury  —  or '  interest.'  29.  For  unto  everyone  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  &c.    See  ch.  xiii.  12.    30.  And  cast  ye  —  'cast 

ye  out 'the  unprofitable  servant — 'the  useless  servant,'  that  does 
his  Master  no  service,  IntO  OUtcr  darkneSS — 'the  darkness  which  is 
outside.'     On  this  expression  see  ch.  xxii.  13.    there  shall  be  weeping 

and  gnashing  of  teeth.    See  ch.  xiii.  42. 

31-46.  The  Last  Judgment.  The  close  connection  between 
this  sublime  scene  —  peculiar  to  Matthew  —  and  the  two  preceding 
parables  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.     31.  When  the  Son  Of 

man  shall  come  in  his  glory — His /^rj^;/^/ glory,  and  all  the  holy 

angels  with  him.  See  Deuteronomy,  xxxiii.  2  ;  Daniel,  vii.  9,  10; 
Jude,  xiv.  ;  with  Hebrews,  i.  6  ;  i  Peter,  iii.  22.  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his    glory  —  the  glory  of  His  judicial  authority. 

32.  And  before  him  shall  he  gathered  all  nations  — or,  'all  the  na- 
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tions.'  That  this  should  be  understood  to  mean  the  heathen  nations, 
or  all  except  believers  in  Christ,  will  seem  amazing  to  any  simple 
reader.  Yet  this  is  the  exposition  of  Olhausen,  Stier,  Keil,  Al- 
FORD  (though  latterly  with  some  diffidence),  and  of  a  number,  though 
not  all,  of  those  who  hold  that  Christ  will  come  the  Second  Time  be- 
fore the  Millenium,  and  that  the  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet 
Him  in  the  air  before  His  Appearing,  Their  chief  argument  is,  the 
impossibility  of  any  that  ever  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  wondering,  at  the 
Judgment  Day,  that  they  should  be  thought  to  have  done  —  or  left 
undone  —  anything  *'  unto  Christ."  To  that  we  shall  advert  when  we 
come  to  it.  But  here  we  may  just  say,  that  if  this  scene  do  not 
describe  a  personal,  public,  final  judgment  on  men,  according  to  the 
treatment  they  have  given  to  Christ  —  and  consequently  men  within 
the  Christian  pale  —  we  shall  have  to  consider  again  whether  our 
Lord's  teaching  on  the  greatest  themes  of  human  interest  does  indeed 
possess  that  incomparable  simplicity  and  transparency  of  meaning 
which,  by  universal  consent,  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  If  it  be  said. 
But  how  can  this  be  the  General  Judgment,  if  only  those  within  the 
Christian  pale  be  embraced  by  it  ?  —  we  answer.  What  is  here  de- 
scribed, as  it  certainly  does  not  meet  the  case  of  all  the  family  of 
Adam  is  of  course  so  far  not  general.  But  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
clude that  the  whole  "  Judgment  of  the  great  day  "  will  be  limited  to 
the  points  of  view  here  presented.  Other  explanations  will  come  up 
in  the  course  of  our  exposition,  and  he  shall  separate  them  —  now 
for  the  first  time  ;  the  two  classes  having  been  mingled  all  along  up 

to  this  awful  moment  —  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats  (see  Ezekiel,  xxxiv.  17).    33.  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on 

his  right  hand  —  the  side  of  honour  (i  Kings,  ii.  19  ;  Psalm,  xlv.  9  ; 
ex.  I,  &c.)  —  but  the  goats  on  the  left  —  the  side  consequently  of  dis- 
honour. 34.  Then  shall  the  King.  Magnificent  title,  here  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  save  in  parabolical  language,  given  to  Himself  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  His  deepest  humiliation  !  It 
is  to  intimate  that  in  then  addressing   the  heirs  of  the   kingdom  He 

will  put  on  all  His  regal  majesty,     say  unto  them  on  hls  right  hand, 

Come  —  the  same  sweet  word  with  which  He  had  so  long  invited  all 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest.  Now  it  is 
addressed  exclusively  to  such  as  have  come  and  found  rest.  It  is  still 
"  Come,"  and  to  "  rest "  too  ;  but  to  rest  in  a  higher  style,  and  in  an- 
other region,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.    The  whole  story 

of  this  their  blessedness  is  given  by  the  apostle,  in  words  which  seem 
but  an  expansion  of  these  :  "  Blessed  be  the  GocJ  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  l)less!ngs  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  ;  according  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Vv^orld,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  with- 
out blame  before  Him  in  love."  They  were  chosen  from  everlasting 
to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ, 
and  so  chosen  in  order  to  be  holy  and  blameless  in  love.  This  is  the 
holy  love  whose  practical  manifestations  the  King  is  about  to  recount 
in  detail  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  their  whole  life  of  love  to  Christ  is 
the  fruit  of  an  eternal  purpose  of  love  to  them  in  Christ.     35.    For    I 
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was  an  hungered  .  .  .  thirsty  ...  a  stranger  ...  36.  Naked 
.  .  .  sick  .  .  .  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  37-39.  Then  shall 
the  righteoua  answer  him,  &c.    40.  And  the  King  shall  answer  and 

say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  &c.  Astonishing  dialogue  this 
between  the  King,  from  the  Throne  of  His  glory,  and  His  wonder- 
ing people  !     "  I  was  an  hungered,    and  ye  gave  Me  meat,"  &c. — 

*  Not  we,'  they  reply,  *  We  never  did  that.  Lord  ;  we  were  born  out  of 
due  time,  and  enjoyed  not  the  privilege  of  ministering  unto  Thee.' 

*  But  ye  did  it  to  these  My  brethren,  now  beside  you,  when  cast  upon 
your  love.'  '  Truth,  Lord,  but  was  that  doing  it  to  Thee  ?  Thy  name 
was  indeed  dear  to  us,  and  we  thought  it  an  honour  too  great  to  suffer 
shame  for  it.  When  among  the  destitute  and  distressed  we  discerned 
any  of  the  household  of  faith,  we  will  not  deny  that  our  hearts  leapt 
within  us  at  the  discovery,  and  when  their  knock  came  to  our  dwell- 
ing, "our  bowels  were  moved,"  as  though  "our  Beloved  Himself  had 
put  in  His  hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door,"  Sweet  was  the  fellowship 
we  had  with  them,  as  if  we  had  "  entertained  angels  unawares  ; "  all 
difference  between  giver  and  receiver  somehow  melted  away  under 
the  beams  of  that  love  of  Thine  which  knit  us  together  ;  nay,  rather, 
as  they  left  us  with  gratitude,  for  our  poor  givings,  we  seemed  the 
debtors  —  not  they.  But  Lord,  were  we  all  that  time  in  company 
with  Thee  ?  '     *  Yes,  that  scene  was  all  with  Me,'  replies  the  King  — 

*  Me  in  the  disguise  of  My  poor  ones.  The  door  shut  against  Me  by 
others  was  opened  by  you  '  —  "  Ye  took  Me  in."  Apprehended  and 
imprisoned  by  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  ye  whom  the  truth  had  made 
free  sought  Me  out  diligently  and  found  Me  ;  visiting  Me  in  My 
lonely  cell  at  the  risk  of  your  own  lives,  and  cheering  My  solitude  ; 
ye  gave  Me  a  coat,  for  I  shivered  ;  and  then  I  felt  warm.  With  cu]:)s 
of  cold  water  ye  moistened  My  parched  lips  ;  when  famished  witli 
hunger  ye  supplied  Me  with  crusts,  and  My  spirit  revived  —  "  Ye  did 
IT  UNTO  Me."  What  thoughts  crowd  upon  us  as  we  listen  to  such  a 
description  of  the  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment !  And  in  the  light  of 
this  view  of  the  heavenly  Dialogue,  how  bald  and  wretched,  not  to 
say  unscriptural,  is  that  view  of  it  to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset, 
which  makes  it  a  Dialogue  between  Christ  and  heathens  who  never 
heard  of  His  name,  and  of  course  never  felt  any  stirrings  of  His  love 
in  their  hearts  !  To  us  it  seems  a  poor,  superficial  objection  to  the 
Christian  view  of  this  scene,  that  Christians  could  never  be  supposed 
to  ask  such  questions  as  the  "  blessed  of  Christ's  Father  "  are  made 
to  ask  here.  If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  explaining  this,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  other  view  is  such  as  to  make  it,  at  least,  insufferable. 
But  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  The  surprise  expressed  is  not  at  their 
being  told  that  they  acted  from  love  to  Christ,  but  that  Christ  Him- 
self was  the  Personal  Object  of  all  their  deeds  ;  —  that  they  found 
Him  hungry,  and  supplied  Him  with  food  ;  that  they  brought  water 
to  Him,  and  slaked  His  thirst ;  that  seeing  Him  naked  and  shiver- 
ing, they  put  warm  clothing  upon  Him,  paid  Him  visits  when  lying 
in  prison  for  the  truth,  and  sat  by  His  bedside  when  laid  down  with 
sickness.  This,  this  is  the  astonishing  interpretation  which  Jesus 
says  "  the* King"  will  give  to  them  of  their  own  actions  here  below. 
And  will  any  Christian  reply,  '  How  could  this  astonish  them  ?  Does 
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not  every  Christian  know  that  He  does  these  very  things,  when  He 
does  them  at  all,  just  as  they  are  here  represented?'  Nay,  rather,  is 
it  conceivable  that  they  should  not  be  astonished,  and  almost  doubt 
their  own  ears,  to  hear  such  an  account  of  their  own  actions  upon 
earth  from  the  lips  of  the  Judge  ?  And  remember,  that  Judge  has 
come  in  His  glory,  and  now  sits  upon  the  Throne  of  His  glory,  and 
all  the  holy  angels  are  with  Him  ;  and  that  it  is  from  those  glorified 
Lips  that  the  words  come  forth,  '  Ye  did  all  this  unto  Me.'  O  can  we 
imagine  such  a  word  addressed  to  oui-selves,  and  then  fancy  ourselves 
replying,  'Of  course  we  did  —  To  whom  else  did  we  anything?  It 
must  be  others  than  we  that  are  addressed,  who  never  knew  in  all 
their  good  deeds  what  they  were  about  ? '  Rather,  can  we  imagine 
ourselves  not  overpowered  with  astonishment,  and  scarcely  able  to 
credit  the  testimony  borne  to  us  by  the  King  ?     41.  Then   shall   he 

say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  &c. 

'  As  for  you,  on  the  left  hand,  ye  did  nothing  for  Me.  I  came  to  you 
also,  but  ye  knew  Me  not ;  ye  had  neither  warm  affections  nor  kind 
deeds  to  bestow  upon  Me  ;  I  was  as  one  despised  in  your  eyes.'  *  In 
our  eyes,  Lord  ?  .  We  never  saw  Thee  before,  and  never,  sure,  be- 
haved so  to  Thee.'  '  But  thus  ye  treated  these  little  ones  that  believe 
in  Me  and  now  stand  on  My  right  hand.  In  the  disguise  of  these 
poor  members  of  Mine  I  came  soliciting  your  pity,  but  you  shut  vip  your 
bowels  of  compassion  from  Me ;  I  asked  relief,  but  ye  had  none  to 
give  Me.  Take  back  therefore  your  own  coldness,  your  own  con- 
temptuous distance  ;  Ye  bid  Me  away  from  your  presence,  and  now  I 
bid  you  from  Mine  —  Depart  from  Me^  ye  cursed !^  46.  And  these 
shall  go  away  —  these  "  cursed  "  ones.  Sentence,  it  should  seem, 
was  first  pronounced — in  the  hearing  of  the  wicked  —  upon  the 
righteous,  who  thereupon  sit  as  assessors  in  the  judgment  upon  the 
wicked,  (i  Corinthians,  vi.  2) ;  but  sentence  is  first  executed,  it  should 
seem,  upon  the  wicked,  in  the  sight  of  the  righteous  —  whose  glory 
will  thus  not  be  beheld  by  the  Macked,  while  their  descent  into 
"  their  own  place  "  will  be  witnessed  by  the  righteous,  as  Bengel 
notes.  Into  everlasting  punishment  —  or,  as  in  v.  41,  "everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Cf.  ch.  xiii.  42  ;  2  Thes- 
salonians,  i.  9,  &c.  This  is  said  to  be  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,"  because  they  were  "first  in  transgression."  But  both 
have  one  doom,  because  one  unholy  character,  but  the  righteOUS 
Into  life  eternal  —  'life  everlasting.'  The  word  in  both  clauses, 
being  in  the  original  the  same,  should  have  been  the  same  in  the 
translation  also.  Thus  the  decisions  of  this  awful  day  will  be  final, 
irreversible,  unending. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-16.  Christ's  Final  Announcement  of  His  Death, 
AS  NOW  within  Two  Days,  and  the  simultaneous  Conspiracy 
OF  the  Jewish  Authorities  to  compass  it — The  Anointing  at 
Bethany  —  Judas  agrees  with  the  Chief  Priests  to  Betray 
His  Lord.  (=Mark,  xiv.  i-ii ;  Luke,  xxii.  i-6  ;  John,  xii.  i-ii.) 
For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xiv.  i-ii. 

[7-30.  Preparation  for  and  Last  Celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over, Announcement  of  the  Traitor,  and  Institution  of  the 
Supper.   (Mark,  xiv.  12-26;  Luke,  xxii.  7-23  ;  John,  xiii.  1-3,  10,  11, 

18-30.)    The  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread — strictly 

the  15th  Nisam,  (part  of  our  March  and  April),  after  the  paschal 
lamb  was  killed  ;  but  here  the.  14th,  (Thursday.)  18.  And  He  sai  I,  Go 
Into  the  city.  He  Himself,  stayed  at  Bethany,  probably  during  the 
day.  20.  When  the  even  was  come  —  about  6  p.m.  Between  three 
and  this  hour  the  lamb  was  killed,  (Exodus,  xii.  6,  margin).  21.  They 
did  eat — the  typical  ordinance  henceforth  disappears.  27.  Toolc  the 
cup  —  the  first  of  several  partaken  of  in  this  service.  28.  Drink  ye 
all  of  it.  *  It  is  to  be  your  last  as  well  as  Mine,  until  the  Kingdom 
of  God  come,'  or,  as  it  is  beautifully  given,  29.  Until  that  day  when 

I  shall  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom.     It  was  the 

point  of  transition  between  two  economies  and  their  two  great  festi- 
vals, the  one  about  to  close  forever,  the  other  immediately  to  open 
and  run  its  majestic  career  until  from  earth  it  be  transferred  to 
heaven. 

31-35.  The  Desertion  of  Jesus  by  His  Disciples,  and  the 
Fall  of  Peter  Foretold.  (=Mark,  xiv.  27-31 ;  Luke,  xxii.  31-38  ; 
John,  xiii.  36-38).  33.  Will  I  never  be  offended — Honest-hearted, 
warmly-attached,  disciple,  thinking  thy  present  feelings  immovable  as 
a  rock,  thou  shalt  find  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation  unstable  as 
water :  '*  I  have  been  praying  for  thee,"  therefore  thy  faith  shall  not 
perish;  but  thinking  thi^  superfluous,  thou  shalt  find  that  "he  that 
trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool"     (Proverbs,  xxviii.  26). 

36-46.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (=Mark,  xiv.  32-42  ;  Luke, 
xxii.  39-46.)  36-46.  The  place  —  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on 
the  west  or  city  side  of  the  mount.  Comparing  all  the  accounts  of 
this  mysterious  scene,  the  facts  appear  to  be  these  :  (i.)  He  bid  9  of 
the  12  remain  "here"  while  He  went  and  prayed  "yonder."  (2.)  He 
"  took  the  other  3,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  began  to  be  sore 
amazed  (appalled),  sorrowful,  and  very  heavy  (oppressed),  and  said. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  "  — 'I  feel  as  if  na- 
ture would  sink  under  this  load,  as  if  life  were  ebbing  out,  and  death 
coming  before  its  time  —  "tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me  ;"  not, 
'Witness  for  Me,'  but,  'Bear  Me  company.'  It  did  Him  good,  it 
seems,  to  have  them  beside  Him.  (3.)  But  soon  even  they  were  too 
much  for  Him  ;  He  must  be  alone.  "  He  was  withdrawn  from  them 
about  a  stone's-cast  "  —  though  near  enough  for  them  to  be  compe- 
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tent  witnesses  —  and  kneeled  down,  uttering  that  most  affecting 
prayer  (Mark,  xiv.  36),  that  if  possible  "  the  cup,"  of  His  approacli- 
ing  deaths  "  might  pass  from  Him,  but  if  not,  His  Father's  will  be 
done  ; "  implying  that  in  itself  it  was  so  purely  revolting  that  only 
its  being  the  Father's  will  would  induce  Him  to  taste  it,  but  then  in 
that  view  of  it  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to  drink  it  up.  It  is  no 
struggle  between  a  reluctant  and  a  compliant  will,  but  between  two 
views  of  one  event  —  an  abstract  and  a  relative  view  of  it,  in  the  one 
of  which  it  was  revolting,  in  the  other  welcojue.  By  signifying  how 
it  felt  in  the  one  view.  He  shows  his  beautiful  oneness  with  ourselves 
in  nature  and  feeling  ;  by  expressing  how  he  regarded  it  in  the  other 
light.  He  reveals  his  absolute  obediential  subjection  to  His  Father. 
(4.)  On  this,  having  a  momentary  relief,  for  it  came  upon  Him,  we 
imagine,  by  surges.  He  returns  to  the  3  and  finding  them  sleeping. 
He  addresses  them  affectingly,  particularly  Fete?-,  as  in  Mark,  xiv.  37, 
38.  He  then  (5.)  goes  back,  not  now  to  kneel,  but  fell  on  his  face  on 
the  ground,  saying  the  same  words,  but  with  this  turn,  "  If  this  cup 
may  not  -pass,  &.C.  (ch.  xxvi.  42.) — (/.d.,  'Yes,  I  understand  this  mys- 
terious silence  (Psalm,  xxii.  1-6)  ;  it  may  not  pass  ;  I  am  to  drink  it 
and  I  will  — "  Thy  will  be  done  ! '  (6.)  Again,  for  a  moment 
relieved.  He  returns  and  finds  them  "  sleeping  for  sorrow,"  warns  them 
as  before,  but  puts  a  loving  construction  upon  it,  separating  between 
the  "  willing  spirit  "  and  the  "  weak  flesh."  (7,)  Once  more,  return- 
ing to  His  solitary  spot,  the  surges  rise  higher,  beat  more  tempestu- 
ously and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  Him.  To  fortify  Him  for  this, 
"there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven  strengthening 
Him"  —  not  to  minister  light  or  comfort,  (He  was  to  have  none  of 
that,  and  they  were  not  needed  nor  fitted  to  convey  it,)  but  purely  to 
sustain  and  brace  up  sinking  nature  for  a  yet  hotter  and  fiercer  strug- 
gle. And  now.  He  is  "  in  an  agony,  and  prays  more  earnestly  — 
even  Christ's  prayer,  it  seems,  admitted  of  and  now  demanded  such 
increase  —  and  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (literally  clots) 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  What  was  this  ?  JVot  His 
proper  sacrificial  offering,  though  essential  to  it.  It  was  just  the  in- 
ternal struggle,  apparently  hushing  itself  before,  but  now  swelling 
up  again,  convulsing  His  whole  inner  man,  and  this  so  affecting  His 
animal  nature  that  the  sweat  oozed  out  from  every  pore  in  thick 
drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground.  It  was  just  shuddenng  nature 
and  indojnitable  will  struggling  together.  But  again  the  cry,  If  it 
must  be.  Thy  will  be  done,  issues  from  His  lips,  and  all  is  over.  "  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  past."  He  has  anticipated  and  rehearsed  His 
final  conflict  and  won  the  victory  —  now  on  the  theatre  of  an  iniAn- 
cible  will,  as  then  on  the  arena  of  the  Cross.  '  I  will  suffer,'  is  the 
grand  result  of  Gethsemane  :  "  It  is  finished,"  is  the  shout  that  bursts 
from  the  Cross.  The  Will  without  the  Deed  had  been  all  in  vain  ; 
but  His  work  was  consumated  when  He  carried  the  now  manifested 
Will  into  the  palpable  Deed,  "  by  the  which  WILL  we  are  sanctified 
THROUGH    THE  OFFERING   OF  THE   BODY  OF  JeSUS  ChRIST   ONCE  FOR 

ALL."  (Hebrews,  x.  10.)  (8.)  At  the  close  of  the  whole  scene, 
finding  them  still  sleeping  (worn  out  with  continual  sorrow  and  rack- 
ing anxiety),  He  bids  them,  with  an  irony  of  deep  emotion,  "  sleep  on 
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now  and  take  their  rest,  the  hour  is  come,  the  Son  of  Man  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinners,  rise,  let  us  be  going,  the  traitor  is  at 
hand."  And  while  He  spake,  Judas  approached  with  his  armed 
band.  Thus  they  proved  "  miserable  comforters,"  broken  reeds  ;  and 
thus  in  His  whole  work  He  was  alone^  and  "  of  the  people  there  was 
none  with  Him." 

47-56.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus  —  Flight  of 
His  Disciples.  (Mark,  xiv.  43-52  ;  Luke,  xxii.  47-54  ;  John,  xviii. 
1-12.)  48.  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  had  given  them  a  sign,  say- 
ing, Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him  fast.  The 

cold-bloodedness  of  this  speech  was  only  exceeded  by  the  deed  itself. 
"  And  Judas  went  before  them,  (Luke  xxii.  47,)  and  forthwith  he 
came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail  Master,  and  kissed  Him."  (Ch.  xxvi. 
49,  cf.  Exodus,  iv.  57  ;  xviii.  7  ;  Luke,  vii.  45.)  The  impudence  of 
this  atrocious  deed  shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  by  this  time  mas- 
tered all  his  scruples.  If  the  dialogue  between  our  Lord  and  His 
captors  was  before  this,  as  some  interpreters  think  it  was,  the  kiss  of 
Judas  was  purely  gratuitous,  and  probably  to  make  good  his  right  to 
the  money  ;  our  Lord  having  presented  Himself  unexpectedly  before 
them,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  anyone  to  point  Him  out.  But 
a  comparison  of  the  narratives  seems  to  show  that  our  Lord's 
"  coming  forth "  to  the  band  was  subsequent  to  the  interview  of 
Judas.  50.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Friend  — not  the  endearing 
term  "  friend"  in  ch.  xv.  15,  but  '  companion,'  a  word  used  on  occa- 
sions of  remonstrance  or  rebuke  (as  ch.  xx.  13  ;  xxii,  12.)  Wherefore 
art  thou  come?  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss?  —  im- 
printing upon  the  foulest  act  the  mark  of  tenderest  affection  ?  What 
wounded  feeling  does  this  express  !  Of  this  Jesus  showed  Himself 
on  various  occasions  keenly  susceptible  —  as  all  generous  and  beau- 
tiful natures  do.  51.  Drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 
high  priest's,  and  smote  off  his  ear.    John,  being  "  known  to  the 

High  Priests,"  the  mention  of  the  servant's  name  by  him  is  quite 
natural,  and  an  interesting  mark  of  truth  in  a  small  matter.  As  to 
the  right  ear,  specified  both  in  John  and  in  Luke,  the  man  was 
'likely  foremost  of  those  who  advanced  to  seize  Jesus,  and  presented 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  combatant  ;  hence  his  right  side  would 
be  exposed  to  attack.  The  blow  of  Peter  was  evidently  aimed  ver- 
tically at  his  head,'  [W.  &  W.]  Then  said  Jesus  —  "  vSuffer  ye  thus 
far"  (Luke,  xxii.  51).  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath  ;  the  cup 
which  My  Father  hath  given  Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  —  This  ex- 
presses both  the  feelings  which  struggled  in  the  Lords  breast  during 
the  agony  in  the  garden  —  aversion  to  the  cup  viewed  in  itself,  but, 
in  the  light  of  the  Father'' s  will,  perfect  preparedness  to  drink  it  up. 
(See  Luke,  xxii.  39-46,)  Matthew  adds  to  the  address  to  Peter  the 

following :  —  52.  For  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 

the  sword.  '  Those  who  take  the  sword  must  run  all  the  risks  of  hu- 
man warfare  ;  but  Mine  is  a  warfare  whose  weapons,  as  they  are  not 
carnal,  are  attended  with  no  such  hazards,  but  carry  certain  victory,' 
Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  —  even  after  things  have  proceeded 

so  far — pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  —  rath- 
er, '  place  at  my  di:,posai '  —  more  than  twcive  legions  of  angels, 
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with  allusion,  possibly,  to  the  one  angel  who  had,  in  His  agony, 
"appeared  to  Him  from  heaven  strengthening  Him"  (Luke,  xxii. 
43)  ;  and  in  the  precise  number,  alluding  to  the  twelve  who  needed 
the  help,  Himself  and  His  eleven  disciples.  (The  full  complement 
of  a  legion  of  Roman  soldiers  was  six  thousand.)     54.   But  hoW  then 

shall  the  Scripture  be  fulfitled  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  He  could  not 

suffer  according  to  the  Scripture,  if  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  predicted  death.  *'  And  He  touched  his  ear  and  healed 
him  (Luke,  xxii.  51);  for  "The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives  but  to  save  them  "  (Luke,  ix.  56),  and,  even  while  tlicy 
were  destroying  His,  to  save  theirs.  55.  in  that  hour — probably 
now,  on  the  Avay  to  judgment,  when  the  crowds  were  pressing  upon 

Him,  said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes,  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a 
thief,  with  swords  and  staves,  for  to  take  me  —  expressive  of  the 

indignity  which  He  felt  to  be   thus  done  to  Him  —  I  sat  daily  with 

you  in  the  Temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me.    But  this,  (adds 

Luke,  xxii.  53,)  "  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness."     56.   But 

all  this  was  done  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be 
fulfilled.  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled  —  thus  ful- 
filling His  prediction,  Mark,  xiv.  27  ;  ch.  xvi.  32. 

57-75.  Jesus  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Condemned 
TO  Die,  and  Shamefully  Entreated — The  Fall  of  Peter. 
(—Mark,  xiv.  53-72  ;  Luke,  xxii.  54-71  ;  John,  xviii.  13-18,  24-27.) 
For  ti>e  exposition,  see  Mark,  xiv.  53-72. 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

Ver.  I-IO.  Jesus  led  away  to  Pilate — Remorse  and  Suicide 
OF   Judas.     (Mark,  xv.  i  ;  Luke,  xxiii.  i  ;  John,  xviii.  28.) 

Jesus  Led  Azvay  tv  Pilate  (v.  i,  2).  For  the  exposition  of  this 
portion,  see  John,  xviii.  28,  &c. 

Remorse  and  Suicide  of  Judas  {v.  3-10).  This  portion  is  peculiar 
to  Matthew.     On  the  progress  of  guilt   in  the  traitor,  see  Mark,  xiv, 

i-ii  ;  and  John,  xiii.  21-30.  3.  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed 
him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned.    The  coiidemnation, 

even  though  not  unexpected,  might  well  fill  him  with  horror.  But 
perhaps  this  unhappy  man  expected  that,  while  he  got  the  bribe,  the 
Lord  would  miraculously  escape,  as  He  had  once  and  again  done  be- 
fore out  of  His  enemies'  power:  and  if  so,  his  remorse  would  come 
upon  him  with  all  the  greater  keenness,  repented  himself — but,  as 
the  issue  too  sadly  showed,  it  was  "  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which 
worketh  death"  (2   Corinthians,  vii.    10).       and   brought  again  the 

thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  power  of  an  awakened  conscience.  A  short 
time  before,  the  promise  of  this  sordid  pelf  was  temptation  enough 
to  his  covetous  heart  to  outweigh  the  most  overwhelming  obligations 
of  duty  and  love  ;  now,  the   possession  of  it  so  lashes  him  that  he 

cannot  use  it,  cannot  even  keep  it !  4.  Saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that 
\  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.    What  a  testimony  this  to  je- 
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sus  !  Judas  had  been  with  Him  in  all  circumstances  for  three  years  ; 
his  post,  as  treasurer  to  Him  and  the  Twelve  (John,  xii.  6),  gave  him 
peculiar  opportunity  of  watching  the  spirit,  disposition,  and  habits  of 
his  Master  ;  while  his  covetous  nature  and  thievish  practices  would 
incline  him  to  dark  and  suspicious,  rather  than  frank  and  generous, 
interpretations  of  all  that  He  said  and  did.  If,  then,  he  could  have 
fastened  on  one  questionable  feature  in  all  that  he  had  so  long  wit- 
nessed, we  may  be  sure  that  no  such  speech  as  this  would  ever  have 
escaped  his  lips,  nor  would  he  have  been  so  strong  with  remorse  as 
not  to  be  able  to  keep  the  money  and  survive  his  crime.  And  they 
said,  What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that :  — '  Guilty  or  innocent  is 
nothing  to  us  :  We  have  him  now  — begone  ! '  Was  ever  speech  more 

hellish  uttered?     5.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver.     The 

sarcastic,  diabolical  reply  which  he  had  got,  in  place  of  the  sympathy 
which  perhaps  he  expected,  would  deepen  his  remorse  into  an  agony. 
in  the  temple — the  temple  proper,  commonly  called  'the  sanctuary," 
or  '  the  holy  place,'  into  which  only  the  priests  might  enter.  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Perhaps  he  flung  the  money  in  after  them. 
But  thus  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet  —  "I  cast  them  to 
the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Zachariah,  xi.  13).  and  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself.  See,  for  the  details,  Acts,  i. 
18.  6.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said,  St  is 
not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury  — '  the  Corban '  or  chest 

containing  the  money  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes  (see  ch.  xv.  5)- — 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  How  scrupulous  now  !  But  those 
punctilious  scruples  made   them    unconsciously  fulfil    the  Scripture. 

9.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  proph- 
et, saying,  (Zachariah,  xi.  12,  13).  Never  was  a  complicated  proph- 
ecy, otherwise  hopelessly  dark,  more  marvellously  fulfilled.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  formed  to  account  for  Matthew's  ascribing  to 
Jeremiah  a  prophecy  found  in  the  book  of  Zachariah.  But  since  with 
this  book  he  was  plainly  familiar,  having  quoted  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable prophecies  of  Christ  but  a  few  chapters  before  (ch.  xxi.  4, 
5),  the  question  is  one  more  of  critical  interest  than  real  importance. 
Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  the  following,  from  Lightfoot  : — 
'  Jeremiah  of  old  had  the  first  place  among  the  prophets,  and  hereby 
he  comes  to  be  mentioned  above  all  the  rest  in  ch.  xvi.  14 ;  because  he 
stood  first  in  the  volumes  of  the  prophets  (as  he  proves  from  the 
learned  David  Kimchi)  therefore  he  is  first  named.  When,  therefore, 
Matthew  produceth  a  text  of  Zachariah  under  the  name  of  Jeremy,  he 
only  cites  the  words  of  the  volume  of  the  prophets  under  his  name 
who  stood  first  in  the  volume  of  the  prophets.  Of  which  sort  is  that 
also  of  our  Saviour  (Luke,  xxiv.  44),  "All  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  are  written  of  me  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,"  or  the  Book  of  Hagiographa,  in  which  the  Psalms  were 
placed  first.' 

11-26.  Jesus  again  before  Pilate— He  seeks  to  Release 
Him,  but  at  length  delivers  Him  to  be  Crucified.  (=Mark, 
XV.  1-15  ;  Luke,  xxiii.  1-25  ;  John,  xviii.  28-40.)  For  the  exposition, 
see  Mark,  xv. 

27-33.    Jesus,  Scornfully  and  Cruelly  Entreated  of  the 
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Soldiers,  isled  away  to  be  Crucified.  (=Mark,  xv.  16-22  ;  Luke, 
xxiii.  26-31  ;  John,  xix.  2,  17.)  For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xv. 
16-22. 

34-50.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (=Mark, 
XV.  25-37  ;  Luke,  xxiii.  33-46  ;  John,  xix.  18-30.)  For  the  exposition, 
see  Mark,  xv. 

51-66.  Signs  and  Circumstances  following  the  Death  of 
THE  Lord  Jesus —  He  is  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  and  Bur- 
ied—  The  Sepulchre  is  Guarded.  (=:Mark,  xv.  38-47;  Luke, 
xxiii.  47-56  ;  John,  xix.  31-42.) 

The  Veil  Rent  {v.  51).  51.  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    This  was  the  thick 

and  gorgeously  wrought  veil  which  was  hung  between  the  "holy- 
place"  and  the  "holiest of  all,"  shutting  out  all  access  to  the  presence 
of  God  as  manifested  "  from  above  the  mercyseat  and  from  between  the 
cherubim  :  "  —  "  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the 
holiest  of  all  was  «^/_j/^/made  manifest"  (Hebrews,  ix.  8).  Into  this 
holiest  of  all  none  might  enter,  not  even  the  high  priest,  save  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  then  only  with  the  blood  of 
atonement  in  his  hands,  which  he  sprinkled  "  upon  and  before  the 
mercyseat  seven  times"  (Leviticus,  xvi.  14)  —  to  signify  that  access  for 
sinners  to  a  holy  God  is  only  through  atoning  blood.  But  as  they  had 
only  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  which  could  not  take  away  sins 
(Hebrews,  x.  4),  during  all  the  long  ages  that  preceded  the  death  of 
<!!^hrist,  the  thick  veil  remained ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  con- 
tinued to  be  shed  and  sprinkled  ;  and  once  a  year  access  to  God  through 
nn  atoning  sacrifice  was  vouchsafed  —  ifi  a  picttcre^  or  rather,  was  dra- 
matically represented,  in  those  symbolical  actions  —  nothing  more.  But 
now,  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  being  provided  in  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  access  to  this  holy  God  could  no  longer  be  denied  ;  and  so 
the  moment  the  Victim  expired  on  the  altar,  that  thick  veil  which  for 
iio  many  ages  had  been  the  dread  symbol  of  separation  between  God 
nnd guilty  men  was,  without  a  hand  touching  it,  mysteriously  "  rent  in 
twain  from  top  to  bottom:" — "the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  now  made  manifest ! "  How  em- 
phatic the  statement,  ''''  from  top  to  bottovi;'  as  if  to  say,  Come  boldly 
now  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  the  veilis  clean  gone ;  the  M&rcyseat 
stands  open  to  the  gaze  of  sinners,  and  the  way  to  it  is  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  Him  —  "Who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  hath  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God  !"  Before,  it  was  death  to  go  in,  now  it 
is  death  to  stay  out.  See  more  on  this  glorious  subject  Hebrews,  x. 
19-22. 

An  Earthquake —  The  Rocks  Rent  —  The  Graves  Opened,  that  the 
Saints  which  slept  in  the?n  might  Come  Forth  after  their  Lord's  Resur- 
rection{v.  52-53).  51.  And  the  earth  did  quake.  From  what  follows 
it  would  seem  that  this  earthquake  was  local,  having  for  its  object  the 
rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  rOCkS 
rent  (*  were  rent ') — the  physical  creation  thus  sublimely  proclaiming 
at  the  bidding  of  its  Maker,  the  concussion  which  at  that  moment  was 
taking  place  in  the  moral  world  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  its 
history.     Extraordinary  rents  and  fissures  have  been  observed  in  the 
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rocks  near  this  spot.    52.  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many 

bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose.  These  sleeping  saints 
(see  I  Thessalonians,  iv.  14)  were  Old  Testament  believers,  who  —  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  punctuation  in  our  version  —  were  quickened  into 
resurrection-life  at  the  moment  of  their  Lord's  death,  but  lay  in  their 
graves  till  His  resurrection,  when  they  came  forth.  But  it  is  far  more 
natural,  as  we  think,  and  consonant  with  other  scriptures,  to  under- 
stand that  only  the  graves  were  opened,  probably  by  the  earthquake, 
at  our  Lord's  death,  and  this  only  in  preparation  for  the  subsequent 
exit  of  those  who  slept  in  them,  when  the  Spirit  of  Life  should  enter 
into  them  from  their  risen  Lord,  and  along  with  Him  they  should 
come  forth,  trophies  of  His  victory  over  the  grave.  Thus,  in  the 
opening  of  the  graves  at  the  moment  of  the  Redeemer's  expiring,  there 
was  a  glorious  symbolical  proclamation  that  the  Death  which  had  just 
taken  place  had  "  swallowed  up  death  in  victory  ;"  and  whereas  the 
saints  that  slept  in  them  were  awakened  only  by  their  risen  Lord,  to 
accompany  Him  out  of  the  tomb,  it  was  fitting  that  "  the  Prince  of 
Life "  "  should  be  the  First  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  "  (Acts» 
xxvi.  23  ;  I  Corinthians,  xv.  20,  23  :  Colossians,  i.  18  ;  Revelation,  i. 
5).  and  went  into  the  holy  city  —  that  city  where  He,  in  virtue  of 
-whose  resurrection  they  were  now  alive,  had  been  condemned,  and 
appeared  unto  many  —  that  there  might  be  undeniable  evidence  of 
their  own  resurrection  first,  and  through  it  of  their  Lord's.  Thus, 
while  it  was  not  deemed  fitting  that  He  Himself  should  appear  again 
in  Jerusalem,  save  to  the  disciples,  provision  was  made  that  the  fact 
of  His  resurrection  should  be  left  in  no  doubt.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  resurrection  of  these  sleeping  saints  was  not  like 
those  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  of  Jairus'  daughter,  of  Lazarus,  and 
of  the  man  who  "  revived  and  stood  upon  his  feet,"  on  his  dead  body 
touching  the  bones  of  Elisha  (2  Kings,  xiii.  21)  —  which  were  mere 
temporary  recallings  of  the  departed  spirit  to  the  mortal  body,  to  be 
followed  by  a  final  departure  of  it  "  till  the  trumpet  shall  sound." 
But  this  was  a  xq:'s>\xxx^q.\\ox\.  once  for  all,  to  life  everlasting ;  and  so 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  went  to  glory  with  their  Lord,  as 
bright  trophies  of  His  victory  over  death. 

The  Centurions  Testimony  {v.  54).       54.   Now  when  the  Centurion 
—  the  military  superintendent  of  the  execution,  and  they  that  were 

with  him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake — or  felt  it  and  wit- 
nessed its  effects,  and  thosc  things  that  were  done  —  reflecting  upon 

the  entire  transaction,  they  feared  greatly  — convinced  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Divine  Hand,  saying,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  expression  was  used  in 
the  Jewish  sense,  and  that  it  points  to  the  claim  which  Jesus  made  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  which  His  condemnation  expressly  turned. 
The  meaning,  then,  clearly  is,  that  He  must  have  been  what  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  ;  in  other  words,  that  He  was  no  imposter.  There  was 
no  medium  between  those  two.  See,  on  the  similar  testimony  of  the 
penitent  thief — "  This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss" — on  Luke,  xxiii. 
41. 

The  Galilean  Women  {v.  55,  56).    55.  And  many  women  were 
^ere  beholding  afar  off,  which  followed  Jesus.    The  sense  hoe 
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would  be  better  brought  out  by  the  use  of  the  pkiperfect,  '  which  had 

followed  Jesus,' from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him.    As  these  dear 

women  had  ministered  to  Him  during  His  glorious  missionary  tours 
in  Galilee  (see  Luke  viii.  1-3),  so  from  this  statement  it  should  seem 
that  they  accompanied  Him  and  ministered  to  His  wants  from  Gali- 
lee on  His  final  journey  to  Jerusalem.     56.  Among  which  Was  Mary 

Magdalene  (see  on  Luke  viii.  2),  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 

Joses  —  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  or  rather  Clopas,  and  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin (John,  xix.  25).     See  ch.  xiii.  55, 56.     and  the  mother  of  Zebe- 

dee's  children  — i.e.,  Salome:  cf.  Mark,  xv.  40.  All  this  about  the 
women  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  what  is  afterwards  to  be  related 
of  their  purchasing  spices  to  anoint  their  Lord's  body. 

The  Taking  Doion  from  the  Cross  and  the  Burial  {v.  57-60).  For 
the  exposition  of  this  portion,  see  John,  xix.  38-42. 

The  WojJien  fnark  the  Sacred  Spot,  that  they  might  recognize  it  on  com- 

htg  thither  to  Anoint  the  Body  (v.  61).  61,  And  there  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and    the  other  Mary  —  "the  mother  of  James  and  Joses," 

mentioned  before  {v,  56),  sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre.     See 

Mark,  xvi.  i. 

The  Sepulchre  Guarded  {v.  t>2.-(y6).  62.  Nowthc  next  day,  that  fol- 
lowed the  day  of  the  preparation  —  i.e.,  after  six  o'clock  of  our  Sat- 
urday evening.  The  crucifixion  took  place  on  Xhe  Friday,  and  all  was 
not  over  till  shortly  before  sunset,  when  the  Jewish  Sabbath  com- 
menced ;  and  "  that  sabbath  day  was  an  high  day"  (John,  xix.  31), 
being  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  That  day  being 
over  at  six  on  Saturday  evening,  they  hastened  to  take  their  measures. 

63.  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver — Never,  re- 
marks Bengel,  will  you  find  the  heads  of  the  people  calling  Jesus  by 
His  own  name.  And  yet  here  there  is  betrayed  a  certain  uneasiness, 
which  one  almost  fancies  they  only  tried  to  stifle  in  their  own  minds, 
as  well  as  crush  in  Pilate's,  in  case  he  should  have  any  lurking  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  done  wrong  in  yielding  to  them,  said,  while  he  was 
yet  alive.  Important  testimony  this,  from  the  lips  of  His  bitterest 
enemies,  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  death;  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
Christian  religion.  After  three  days — which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary Jewish  way  of  reckoning,  need  signify  no  more  than  '  after  the 
commencement  of  the  third  day.'  I  will  rise  again  —  '  I  rise,'  in  the 
present  tense,  thus  reporting  not  only  the  fact  that  this  prediction  of 
His  had  reached  their  ears,  but  that  they  understood  Him  to  look  for- 
ward confidoitly  to  its  occurring  on  the  very  day  named.  64.  Com- 
mand therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  —  by  a  Roman 

guard,  until  the  third  day  — after  which,  if  He  still  lay  in  the  grave, 
the  imposture  of  His  claims  would   be   manifest    to  all.     and    say 

unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.  Did  they  really  fear 
this?  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first  —  the  impos- 
ture of  His  pretended  resurrection  worse  than  that  of  His  pretended 

Messiahship.    65.  Pilate  Said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch.    The 

guards  had  already  acted  under  orders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  Pilate's 
consent ;  but  probably  they  were  not  clear  about  employing  them  as  a 
night-watch  without  Pilate's  express  authority.  go  yOUr  way,  make 
it  as  sure  as  ye  can  —  *  as  ye  know  how,'  or  in  the  way  ye  dee^ 
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•securest.  Thougli  there  may  be  no  irony  in  this  speech,  it  evidently 
insinuated  that  zy  the  event  should  be  contrary  to  their  wish,  it  would 
not  be  for  want  of  sufficient  human  appliances  to  prevent  it.     66.  So 

they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  seating  the  stone  — 

which  Mark  (xvi.  4)  says  was  "very  great,"  and  setting  a  watch  — to 

.guard  it.  "What  more  could  man  do  ?  But  while  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  resurrection  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  God  makes  use  of  their 
precautions  for  his  own  ends.  Their  stone-covered,  seal-secured  sep- 
ulchre shall  preserve  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  Son  of  God  free  from 
all  indignities,  in  undisturbed,  sublime  repose ;  while  their  watch 
^hall  be  His  guard  of  honour  until  the  angels  shall  come  to  take  their 
j)lace  1 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-15.  Glorious  Angelic  Announcement  on  the  First 
X)ay  of  the  Week,  that  Christ  is  Risen — His  Appearance  to 
THE  W^omen  —  The  Guards  Bribed  to  give  a  False  account  of 
the   Resurrection.      (—Mark,  xvi.  1-8  ;   Luke,  xxiv.  1-8  ;    John, 

XX.   I.) 

The  Resurrection  Announced  to  the  Women  (v.  i-S).       I.  in  the  end 

€f  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn.    '  After  the  Sabbath,  as  it  grew 

toward  daylight.'  toward  the  first  day  of  the  weel<.  Luke  (xxiv.  i) 
has  it,  '*  very  early  in  the  morning  "  —  properly,  '  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  day-break  ; '  and  corresponding  with  this,  John  (xx.  l)  says, 
'"  when  it  was  yet  dark."  See  Mark,  xvi.  2.  Not  an  hour,  it  would 
seem,  was  lost  by  those  dear  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,     came   Mary 

Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary  —  "  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses" 

(see  ch.  xxvii.  56,  61),  to  See  the  Sepulchre  —  with  a  view  to  the 
anointing  of  the  body,  for  which  they  had  made  all  their  prepara- 
tions.    See  Mark,  xvi.  I.     2.  And,  behold,  there  was  —  z.^.,  there  had 

iDeen,  before  the  arrival  of  the  women,  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  &c.    And  this  was  the 

state  of  things  when  the  women  drew  near.  Some  judicious  critics 
think  all  this  was  transacted  while  the  women  were  approaching  ;  but 
the  view  we  have  given,  which  is  the  prevalent  one,  seems  the  more 
natural.  All  this  august  preparation  —  recorded  by  Matthew  alone  — 
tespoke  the  grandeur  of  the  exit  which  was  to  follow.  The  angel  sat 
upon  the  huge  stone,  to  overawe,  with  the  lightning-lustre  that  darted 
from  him,  the  Roman  guard,  and  do  honour  to  his  rising  Lord.     3. 

His  countenance  —  or,  'appearance,'  was  like  lightning,  and  his 

raiment  white  as  snow — the  one  expressing  the  g-lory,  the  other  the 
■purity  of  the  celestial  abode  from  which  he  came.     4.  And  for  fcaP 

of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.    Is  the 

sepulchre  "  sure "  now,  O  ye  chief  priests  ?     He  that  sitteth  in  the 

heavens  doth  laugh  at  you.  5.  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  un- 
to the  women.  Fear  not  ye.  The  "  ye  "  here  is  emphatic,  to  con- 
trast their  case  with  that  of  the  guards.  '  Let  those  puny  creatures, 
«ent  to  keep  the  Living  One  among  the  dead,  for  fear  of  Me  shake 
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and  become  as  dead  men  {v.  4)  ;  but  ye  that  have  come  hither  on 
another  errand,  fear  not  ye.'     for  I  knOW  that  ye  Seek  JesUS,  which> 

was  crucified  —  'Jesus  the  Crucified.'  6.  He  is  not  here  ;  for  he  is 
risen,  as  he  said.    See  Luke,  xxiv,  5-7.    Come,  as  in  ch.  xi.  28,  see 

the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  Charming  invitation !  '  Come,  see 
the  spot  where  the  Lord  of  glory  lay  :  now  it  is  an  empty  grave  :  He 
lies  not,  but  He  lay  there.     Come,  feast  your  eyes  on  it ! '     But  see 

John,  XX.  12.  7.  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples.  For  a  prec- 
ious addition  to  this,  see  Mark,  xvi.  7.  that  he  is  risen  from  the 
dead;    and,  behold,  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  —  to  which 

those  women  belonged  (ch.  xxvii.  55).  there  shall  yC  SCC  him.  This 
must  refer  to  those  more  public  manifestations  of  Himself  to  large 
numbers  of  disciples  at  once,  which  He  vouchsafed  only  in  Galilee  ; 
for  individually  He  was  seen  of  some  of  those  very  women  almost 
immediately  after  this  (r'.  9,  10).  lo,  I  have  told  yOU.  Behold,  ye 
have    this  word  from    the   world  of  light !     8.  And   they    departed 

quickly.     Mark  (xvi.  8)  says  "  they  fled"  from  the  sepulchre  with 

fear  and  great  joy.     How  natural  this  combination  of  feelings  !     See 

a  similar  statement  of  Mark,  xvi.  11.     and  did  run  to  bring  his  dis- 

Ciples  word.  "  Neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man  [by  the  way]  ; 
for  they  were  afraid  "  (Mark,  xvi.  8). 

Appearance  to  the  Women  (v.  g,  10).     This  appearance  is  recorded 

only  by  Matthew.  9.  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold^ 
Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail ! — the  usual  salute,  but  from  the 

lips  of  Jesus  bearing  a  higher  signification.      And  they  came  and 

held  him  by  the  feet.  How  truly  womanly !  and  worshipped  him. 
10.  Thensaid  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid.  What  dear  associa- 
tions would  these  familiar  words — now  uttered  in  a  higher  style,  but 
by  the  same  Lips  —  bring  rushing  back  to  their  recollection  !     go  tell 

my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see 

me.  The  brethren  here  meant  must  have  been  His  brethren  after  the 
flesh  (ch,  xiii.  55) ;  for  His  brethren  in  the  higher  sense  (see  John,  xx. 
17)  had  several  meetings  with  Him  at  Jerusalem  before  He  went  to 
Galilee,  which  they  M'ould  have  missed  if  they  had  been  the  persona 
ordered  to  Galilee  to  meet  Him. 

The  Guards  Bribed  {v.  11-15).      The  whole  of  this  important  por> 

tion  is  peculiar  to  Matthew.    11.  Now  when  they  were  going  — 

while  the  women  were  on  their  way  to  deliver  to  His  brethren  the 

message  of  their  risen  Lord,  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city, 
and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  dcr.c. 

Simple,  unsophisticated  soldiers  !  How  could  ye  imagine  that  such 
a  tale  as  ye  had  to  tell  would  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  your 
sacred  employers  ?  Had  they  doubted  this  for  a  moment,  would  ihey 
have  ventured  to  go  near  them,  knowing  it  was  death  ta  a  Roman 
soldier  to  be  proved  asleep  when  on  guard?  and  of  course  that  was 
the  only  otherexplanation  of  the  case.  12.  And  whCH  they  WCrC  assem- 
bled with  the  elders.       But  Joseph  at  least  was  absent  ;    Gamalial 

probably  also ;  and  perhaps  others,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they 
gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers.    It  would  need  a  good  deal ; 

but  the  whole  case  of  the  Jewish  authorities  was  now  at  stake.  With 
what  contempt  must  these  soldiers  have  regarded  the  Jewish  ecclesi- 
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astics !    13.  Saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole 

llim  away  while  we  slept — which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  capi- 
tal offence  for  soldiers  on  guard.  14.  And  if  this  come  to  the  govern- 
or's ears  —  rather,  *  If  this  come  before  the  governor  ; '  i.e.,  not  in 
the  way  of  mere  report,  but  for  judicial  investigation,  we  will  pCP- 
■SUade  him,  and  secure  you.  The  "we  "and  the  "you"  are  em- 
phatic here  — '  We  shall  [take  care  to]  persuade  him  and  keep  you 
from  trouble/  or  '  save  you  harmless.'  The  grammatical  form  of  this 
clause  implies  that  the  thing 'supposed  was  expected  to  happen.  The 
meaning  then  is,  '  If  this  come  before  the  governor  —  as  it  likely  will 
—  we  shall  see  to  it  that,'  &c.  The  "  persuasion"  of  Pilate  meant, 
doubtless,  quieting  him  by  a  bribe,  which  we  know  otherwise  he  was 
by  no  means  above  taking  (like  Felix  afterwards,  Acts,  xxiv.  26).  15.  So 

Ihey  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught  —  thus  consent- 
ing to  brand  themselves  with  infamy —  and  this  saying  is  commonly 
reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day  —  to  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  Gospel.  The  wonder  is  that  so  clumsy  and  incredible 
a  story  lasted  so  long.  But  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  come  to  the 
light  will  catch  at  straws.  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about 
-A.  D.,  170,  says,  in  his  '  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,'  that  the 
Jews  dispersed  the  story  by  means  of  special  messengers  sent  to  every 
country. 

16-20.  Jesus  Meets  with  the  Disciples  on  a  Mountain  in 
Galilee,  and  gives  forth  the  Great  Commission.  16.  Then  the 
eleven  disciples  went  away  Into  Galilee  —  but  certainly  not  before 

the  second  week  after  the  resurrection,  and  probably  somewhat  later. 

into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.    It  should  have 

been  rendered  '  the  mountain,'  meaning  some  certain  mountain  which 
He  had  named  to  them  —  probably  the  night  before  He  suffered, 
when  He  said,  "  After  I  am  risen,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  " 
^(ch,  xxvi.  32  ;  Mark,  xiv.  28).  What  it  was  can  only  be  conjectured  ; 
tut  of  the  two  between  which  opinions  are  divided  —  the  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  or  Mount  Tabor  —  the  former  is  much  the  more  probable, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  last  before  this  the 
Narrative  tells  us  that  He  met  and  dined  with  seven  of  them.  (John, 
xxi.  I,  &c.)  That  the  interview  here  recorded  was  the  same  with  that 
referrecl  to  in  one  place  only —  I  Corinthians,  xv.  6 —  when  "He  was 
-seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remained  unto  that  day,  though  some  were  fallen  asleep,"  is  now 
the  opinion  of  the  ablest  students  of  the  Evangelical  History.  Noth- 
ing can  account  for  such  a  number  as  five  hundred  assembling  at  one 
spot  but  the  expectation  of  some  promised  manifestation  of  their 
risen  Lord  ;  and  the  promise  before  His  resurrection,  twice  repeated 
after  it,  best  explains  this  immense  gathering.     17.  And   when  they 

saw  him,  they  worshipped  him;  bulsome  doubted  —  certainly  none 

of  "  the  Eleven,"  after  what  took  place  at  previous  interviews  in 
Jerusalem.     But  if  the  five  hundred  were  now  present,  we  may  well 

believe  this  of  some  of  them.     19.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 

nations  —  rather  '  make  disciples  of  all  nations  ; '  for  "  teaching,"  in 
the  more  usual  sense  of  that  word,  comes  in  afterwards,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  term,     baptizing  them  in  the  name.     It  should 
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be, '  into  the  name  ;  *  as  in  i  Corinthians,  x.  2,  "  And  were  all  bap- 
tized unto  (or rather  ^into')  Moses  ;  "  and  Galatians,  iii.  27,  "  For  as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"     of  the  Father,  and 

of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;    20.  Teaching  them.    This  is 

teaching  in   the  more  usual  sense  of  the  term  ;  or  instructing  the 

converted  and  baptized  disciples,  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I.    The  "/"  here  is  emphatic.    It 

is  enough  that  /  am  with  yOU  alway  —  *  all  the  days ;'  i.e.,  till  mak- 
ing converts,  baptizing,  and  building  them  up  by  Christian  instruction, 

shall  be  no  more,     even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.    Amen.    This 

glorious  Commission  embraces  two  primary  departments,  the  Mis^ 
sionary  and  the  Pastoral,  with  two  sublime  and  comprehensive  En-^ 
couragements  to  undertake  and  go  through  with  them. 

First,  The  Missionary  department  \v.  18):  "Go,  make  disciples 
of  all  nations."  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mark  (xvi.  15),  it 
is,  '■  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." The  only  difference  is,  that  in  this  passage  the  sphere,  in  its 
world-wide  compass  and  its  universality  of  objects,  is  more  fully  and 
definitely  expressed ;  while  in  the  former  the  great  aiin  and  certain 
result  is  delightfully  expressed  in  the  command  to  "  make  disciples  of 
all  nations."  '  Go,  conquer  the  world  for  Me  ;  carry  the  glad  tidings 
into  all  lands  and  to  every  ear,  and  deem  not  this  work  at  an  end  till 
all  nations  shall  have  embraced  the  Gospel  and  enrolled  themselves 
My  disciples.'  Now,  Was  all  this  meant  to  be  done  by  the  Eleven 
men  nearest  to  Him  of  the  multitude  then  crowding  around  the  risen 
Redeemer?  Impossible.  Was  it  to  be  done  even  in  their  lifetime? 
Surely  not.  In  that  little  band  Jesus  virtually  addressed  Himself  ta 
all  who,  in  every  age,  should  take  up  from  them  the  same  work.  Be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Church's  risen  Head  were  spread  out,  in  those 
Eleven  men,  all  His  servants  of  every  age  ;  and  one  and  all  of  them 
received  His  commission  at  that  moment.  Well,  what  next  ?  Set  the 
seal  of  visible  discipleship  upon  the  converts,  by  "  baptizing  them  in- 
to the  name,"  i.e..,  into  the  whole  fullness  of  the  grace  *'of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  belonging  to  them  who 
believe.  (See  2  Corinthians,  xiii.  14.)  This  done,  the  Missionary 
department  of  your  work,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  temporary,  must 
merge  in  another,  which  is  permanent.     This  is, 

Second,  The  Pastoral  department  {v.  20) :  "  Teach  them  "  — 
teach  these  baptized  members  of  the  Church  visible  —  "  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,"  My  apostles,  during  the 
three  years  ye  have  been  with  Me. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  which  such  a  Commission  awak- 
ened ?  '  We  conquer  the  world  for  Thee,  Lord,  who  have  scarce  con- 
quered our  own  misgivings  —  we,  fishermen  of  Galilee,  with  no  letters, 
no  means,  no  influence  over  the  humblest  creature  ?  Nay,  Lord,  da 
not  mock  us.'  '  I  mock  you  not,  nor  send  you  a  warfare  on  your  own 
charges.     For  '  —  Here  we  are  brought  to, 

Third,  The  Encouragements  to  undertake  and  go  through  with 
this  work.  These  are  two  ;  one  in  the  van,  the  other  in  the  rear  of 
the  Commission  itself. 

First  Encouragement ;  "  All  power  in  heaven  "  ^  the  whole  power 
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of  Heaven's  love  c.^;i  wisdom  and  strength,  "  and  all  power  in  earth** 

—  power  over  all  persons,  u'-i  passions,  all  principles,  all  movements 

—  to  bend  them  to  this  one  iiigi.  c-Kject,  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  :  All  this  "  is  given  unto  Me"  as  the  risen  Lord  of  all,  to  be 
dy  Me  placed  at  your  command— ''•''  Go  ye  therefore."  But  there  re- 
mains a 

Second  Encouragement :    "  And  lo  !  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  " 

—  not  only  to  perpetuity,  but  without  one  day's  interruption,  "  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  *'  Amen  "  is  of  doubtful  genuineness 
in  this  place.  If,  however,  it  belongs  to  the  text  it  is  the  Evangelist'?^ 
own  closing  'jrords. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 

That  the  Second  Gospel  was  written  by  Mark  Is  universally  agreed  ;  thoagfis 
by  what  Mark,  not  so.  The  great  majority  of  critics  take  the  writer  to  be.- 
"John  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts,  and  who  was- 
"sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Colossians,  iv.  lo).  But  no  reason  whatever  is  as- 
signed for  this  opinion,  for  which  the  tradition,  though  ancient,  is  not  uniform  ; 
and  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  so  easdy  taken  for  granted  by  IVetstein^ 
Hug^  Meyer ^  Ebrard^  Lange^  Ellicott^  Davidson^  Tregellcs^  &c.  A  Iford goes 
the  length  of  saying  it  '  has  been  universally  believed  that  he  was  the  same  per- 
son with  the  John  Mark  of  the  Gospels.'  But  Grot i us  thought  differently,  and 
so  did  Schleiermacher y  Catnpbell^  Burton  and  da  Costa  :  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  two  different  persons  appear  to  us  quite  un- 
answerable. '  Of  John,  surnamed  Mark,' says  Campbell,  in  his  Preface  to  this 
Gospel,  'one  of  the  first  things  we  learn  is,  that  he  attended  Paul  and  Barnabas 
in  their  apostolical  journeys,  when  these  two  traveled  together  (Acts,  xii.  25  ; 
xiii.  5).  And  when  afterwards  there  arose  a  dispute  between  them  concerning 
him,  insomuch  that  they  separated,  Mark  accompanied  his  uncle  Barnabas,  and 
Silas  attended  Paul.  When  Paul  was  reconciled  to  Mark,  which  was  probably 
soon  after,  we  find  Paul  again  employing  Mark's  assistance,  recommending  him, 
and  giving  him  a  very  honorable  testimony  (Colossians,  iv.  10  ;  2  Timothy,  iv. 
11:  Philemon,  xxiv).  But  we  hear  not  a  syllable  of  his  attending  Peter  as  his 
minister,  or  assisting  him  in  any  capacity  ;'  and  j'^et,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
no  tradition  is  more  ancient,  more  uniform,  and  better  sustained  by  internal 
evidence,  than  that  Mark,  in  his  Gospel,  was  but  '  the  interpreter  of  Peter,'^ 
who,  at  the  close  of  his  first  Epistle,  speaks  of  him  as  '  Marcus  my  son'  (i  Peter, 
V.  13,)  that  IS,  without  doubt,  his  son  in  the  Gospel — converted  to  Christ  through 
his  instrumentality.  And  when  we  consider  how  little  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  were  together — how  seldom  they  ever  met — how  different  were  their  ten- 
dencies, and  how  separate  their  spheres  of  labor,  is  there  not,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  the  fact,  something  approaching  to  violence  in  the  supposition 
that  the  same  Mark  was  the  intimate  associate  of  both  ?  '  In  brief,'  adds  Camp- 
bell, '  the  accounts  given  of  Paul's  attendant,  and  those  of  Peter's  interpreter, 
concur  in  nothing  but  the  name,  Mark  or  Marcus  ;  too  slight  a  circumstance  to- 
conclude  the  sameness  of  the  person  from,  especially  when  we  consider  how  com- 
mon the  name  was  at  Rome,  and  how  customary  it  was  for  the  Jews  in  that  age 
to  assume  some  Roman  name  when  they  went  hither.' 

Regarding  the  Evangelist  Mark,  then,  as  another  person  from  Paul's  com- 
panion in  travel,  all  we  know  of  his  personal  history  is  that  he  was  a  convert,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  apostle  Peter.  But  as  to  his  Gospel,  the  tradition  regarding 
Peter's  hand  in  it  is  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  we  must  regard  it  as  an  established  fact.  '  Mark,'  says 
Papias  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History^  3  39) 
'  becoming  the  interpreter  of  Peter ^  wrote  accurately,  though  not  in  order, 
whatever  he  remembered  of  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ ;  for  he  was 
neither  a  hearer  of  the  Lord  nor  a  follower  of  Him,  but  afterwards,  as  I  said  [he 
was  a  follower,]  of  Peter,  who  arranged  the  discourses  for  use,  but  not  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  uttered  by  the  Lord.'  To  the  same  effect  Iren- 
ceus  {adversus  Heereses^  3,  i  0  '  Matthew  published  a  Gospel  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the  Church  at  Rome  ;  and  after  their  depart- 
ure (or  decease,)  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter ^  he  also  gave 
forth  to  us  in  writing  the  things  which  were  preached  by  Peter.'  And  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  still  more  specific,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius 
C  Ecclesiastical  History,'  6.  14  ;)  '  Peter,  having  publicly  preached  the  word  at 
Rome,  and  spoken  forth  the  Gospel  by  the  Spirit,  many  of  those  present  exhort- 
ed Mark,  as  haviug  long  been  a  foUoiver  of  his  ^  and  remembering  what  he  had 
said,  to  write  what  had  been  spoken  ;  and  that  having  prepared  the  Gospel,  he 
delivered  it  to  those  who  had  asked  him  for  it ;  which,  when  Peter  came  to  the 
knowledge  of,  he  neither  decidedly  forbade  nor  encouraged  him.'  Eusebius's 
own  testimony,  however,  from  other  accounts,  is  rather  different :  that  Peter's 
hearers  were  so  penetrated  by  his  preaching  that  they  gave  Mark,  as  being  a 
folloiuer  of  Peter  y  no  rest  till  he  consented  to  write  his  Gospel,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  oral  teaching  ;  and  '  that  the  apostle,  when  he  knew  by  the  revelation_of  ther 
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Spirit  what  had  been  done,  was  delighted  with  the  zeal  of  those  men,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  reading  of  the  writing  (that  is,  of  this  Gospel  of  Mark)  in  the  churches* 
'{Eccies iast teal  History^  "2.  \^).  And  giving  in  another  of  his  works  a  similar 
statement,  he  says  that  '  Peter,  from  excess  of  humility,  did  not  think  himself 
•qualified  to  write  the  gospel ;  but  Mark,  his  acquaintance  and  pupil,  is  said  to 
.have  recorded  his  relations  of  the  actions  of  Jesus.  And  Peter  testifies  these 
things  of  himself ;  for  all  things  that  are  recorded  by  Mark  are  said  to  be  mem- 
■oirs  of  Peter's  discourses.'  It  is  needless  to  go  further — to  Origen^  who  says 
Mark  composed  his  Gospel  '  as  Peter  guided'  or  ^  directed  him,  who,  in  his 
•Catholic  Epistle,  calls  him  his  son,'  &c  ;  and  to  Jerome^  who  but  echoes  Eusebius. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  testimony  ;  which,  confirmed  as  it  is 
by  such  striking  internal  evidence, -may  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  fact  that 
the  Second  Gospel  was  drawn  up  mostly  from  materials  furnished  by  Peter. 
In  da  Costa's  '  Four  Witnesses'  the  reader  will  find  this  internal  evidence  de- 
tailed at  length,  though  all  the  examples  are  not  equally  convincing.  But  if  the 
reader  will  refer  to  our  remarks  on  Mark,  xvi.  7,  and  John,  xviii.  27,  he  will 
have  convincing  evidence  of  a  Petrine  hand  in  this  Gospel. 

It  remains  only  to  advert,  in  a  word  or  two,  to  the  readers  for  whom  this  Gos- 
pel was,  in  the  first  instance,  designed,  and  the  date  of  it.  That  it  was  not  for 
yetvs  but  Gentiles^  is  evident  from  the  great  number  of  explanations  of  Jewish 
usages,  opinions,  and  places,  which  to  a  Jew  would  at  that  time  have  been  su- 
perfluous, but  were  highly  needful  to  a  Gentile.  We  can  here  but  refer  to  chs. 
li.  18;  vii.  3,4;  xii.  18;  xiii.  3  ;  xiv.  12;  xv.  42,  for  examples  of  these.  Regard- 
ing the  date  of  this  Gospel — about  which  nothing  certain  is  known — if  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Irenaeuscan  be  relied  on,  that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  '  after 
the  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul,'  and  if  by  that  word  'departure'  we  are  to  un- 
derstand i\\G\r  deaths  we  may  date  it  somewhere  between  the  years  64  and  68; 
i»ut  in  all  likelihood  this  is  too  late.  It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  data  it 
'M^ht  or  ten  years  earlier. 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT  MARK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1-8.     The  Preaching  AND  Baptism  OF  John.    (=  Matthew;, 
iii.  I-I2  ;  Luke,  iii.  1-18.)    i.  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesu& 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  "Gospel"  of  Jesus  Christ  here  is 
evidently  meant  the  blessed  Story  which  our  Evangelist  is  about  to 
tell  of  His  Life,  Ministry,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Glorification,  and 
of  the  begun  Gathering  of  Believers  in  His  Name.  The  abruptness 
with  which  he  announces  his  subject,  and  the  energetic  brevity  with, 
which,  passing  by  all  preceding  events,  he  hastens  over  the  ministry 
of  John  and  records  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus  —  as  if 
impatient  to  come  to  the  Public  Life  of  the  Lord  of  glory — have 
often  been  noticed  as  characteristic  of  this  Gospel ;  a  Gospel  whose- 
direct,  practical  power  and  singularly  vivid  setting  impart  to  it  a 
preciousness  peculiar  to  itself.  What  strikes  every  one  is,  that  though- 
the  briefest  of  all  the  Gospels,  this  is  in  some  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  history  the  fullest.  But  what  is  not  so  obvious  is,  that 
wherever  the  finer  and  subtler  feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  deeper 
and  more  peculiar  hues  of  our  Lord's  character  were  brought  out, 
these,  though  they  should  be  lightly  passed  over  by  all  the  other 
Evangelists,  are  sure  to  be  found  here,  and  in  touches  of  such  quiet 
delicacy  and  power,  that  though  scarce  observed  by  the  cursory  reader, 
they  leave  indelible  impressions  upon  all  the  thoughtful,  and  furnish 
a  key  to  much  that  is  in  the  other  Gospels.  These  few  opening  words 
of  the  Second  Gospel  are  enough  to  show,  that  though  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Evangelist  to  record  chiefly  the  outward  and  palpable 
facts  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  he  recognized  in  Him,  in  common 
with  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten  of  the 
Father.     2.  As  It  Is  written  in  the  Prophets  (Malachi,  iii.  i  ;  and 

Isaiah,  xl.  3),  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  3.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths^ 

straight.  The  second  of  these  quotations  is  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  in  the  same  connection,  but  they  reserve  the  former  quotation- 
till  they  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  Baptist,  after  his  imprisonment 
(Matthew,  xi.  10  ;  Luke,  vii.  27).  [Instead  of  the  words,  "  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Prophets,"  there  is  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
following  reading  :    "  As  it  is  written  in   Isaiah  the  prophet,"     This 
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reading  is  adopted  by  all  the  latest  critical  editors.  If  it  be  the  true 
one,  it  is  to  be  explained  thus  —  that  of  the  two  quotations,  the  one 
from  Malachi  is  but  a  later  development  of  the  great  primary  one  in 
Isaiah,  from  which  the  whole  prophetical  matter  here  quoted  takes  its 
name.  But  the  received  text  is  quoted  by  Iren^us,  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  and  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  greater  in 
amount,  if  not  in  weight.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  this 
was  the  true  reading,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  other  one  could 
have  got  in  at  all  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  not  the  true  reading,  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  how  it  found  its  way  into  the  text,  as  it  removes  the  start- 
ling difficulty  of  a  prophecy  beginning  with  the  words  of  Malachi 
being  ascribed  to  Isaiah.]  For  the  exposition,  see  Matthew,  iii. 
1-6,  II. 

9-11.  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Him  immediately  thereafter,  (=  Matthew,  iii.  13-17  ;  Luke,  iii. 
21,  22.)     See  Matthew,  iii.  13-17. 

12,  13.  Temptation  of  Christ.  (=  Matthew,  iv.  i-ii  ;  Luke, 
iv.  1-13.)     See  Matthew,  iv.  i-ii. 

14-20.  Christ  begins  His  Galilean  Ministry  —  Calling  of 
Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.     See  Matthew,  iv.  12-22. 

21-39.  Healing  of  a  Dzmoniac  in  the  Synagogue  of  Caper- 
naum,   AND    thereafter   OF    SiMON'S    MoTHER-IN-LAW   AND    MANY 

others  —  Jesus,  next  day,  is  found  in  a  Solitary  Place  at 
Morning  Prayers,  and  is  entreated  to  return,  but  declines, 

AND  goes  forth  ON  HiS  FiRST  MISSIONARY    CIRCUIT.      (=Luke,  iv. 

31-44  ;  Matthew,  viii.  14-17  ;  iv.  23-25.)  21.  And  they  went  into 
Capernaum  —  see  Matthew,  i/.  13  —  and  straightway  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  he  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  taught.    This  should 

have  been  rendered,  '  straightway  on  the  Sabbaths  He  entered  into 
the  synagogue  and  taught,'  or  '  continued  to  teach.'  The  meaning  is, 
that  as  He  began  this  practice  on  the  very  first  Sabbath  after  coming 
to  settle  at  Capernaum,  so  He  continued  it  regularly  thereafter.     22. 

And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  —  o^^  '  teaching' — refer- 
ring quite  as  much  to  the  manner  as  the  matter  of  it.  for  he  taught 
them  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  See 
Matthew,  vii.  28,  29.    23.    And  there  was  in  their  synagogue  a 

man  with  {lit.,  'in')  an  unclean  spirit  —  i.e.,  so  entirely  under  demo- 
niacal power  that  his  personality  was  sunk  for  the  time  in  that  of  the 
spirit.  The  frequency  with  which  this  character  of  '  impurity  *  is 
ascribed  to  evil  spirits — some  twenty  times  in  the  Gospels  —  is  not 

to  be  overlooked,    and  he  cried  out.    24.  Saying,  Let  [us]  alone  — 

or  rather,  perhaps,  '  ah  ! '  expressive  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
terror,  what  havC  WO  to  do  with  thee  —  an  expression  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  (i  Kings,  xvii.  18  ;  2  Kings,  iii. 
13  ;  2  Chronicles,  xxxv.  21,  &c,)  It  denotes  'entire  separation  of  in- 
terests:'—  q.d.,  '  Thou  and  we  have  nothing  in  common:  we  want 
not  Thee  ;  what  wouldst  Thou  with  us  ? '  For  the  analogous  applica- 
tion of  it  by  our  Lord  to  His  mother,  see  John,  ii.  4.  [thou]  JesUS  of 
Nazareth? — 'Jesus,  Nazarene  ! '  an  epithet  originally  given  to 
express  contempt,  but  soon  adopted  as  the  current  designation  by 
those  who  held  our  Lord  in  honour  (Luke,  xviii.  37  ;  ch.  xvi.  6  ;  Acts,' 
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ii.  22)  —  art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Gada- 
rene  demoniac  the  question  was,  "  Art  Thou  come  hither  to  torment 
us  before  the  time  ?  "  (Matthew,  viii.  29.)  Themselves  tormentors  and 
destroyers  of  their  victims,  they  discern  in  Jesus  their  own  destined 
Tormentor  and  Destroyer,  anticipating  and  dreading  what  they  know 
and  feel  to  be  awaiting  them  !  Conscious,  too,  that  their  power  was 
but  permitted  and  temporary,  and  -perceiving  in  Him,  perhaps,  the 
Woman's  Seed  that  was  to  bruise  the  head  and  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  they  regard  His  approach  to  them  on  this  occasion  as  a 
signal  to  let  go  their  grasp  of  this  miserable  victim.  I  knOW  thee 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.  This  and  other  even  more  glo- 
rious testimonies  to  our  Lord  were  given,  as  we  know,  with  no  good 
will,  but  in  hope  that  by  the  acceptance  of  them  He  might  appear  to  the 
people  to  be  in  league  with  evil  spirits  —  a  calumny  which  His  ene- 
mies were  ready  enough  to  throw  out  against  Him.  But  a  Wiser 
than  either  was  here,  who  invariably  rejected  and  silenced  the  testi- 
monies that  came  to  Him  from  beneath,  and  thus  was  able  to  rebut 
the  imputations  of  His  enemies  against  Him  (Matthew,  xii.  24-30). 
The  expression,  "  Holy  One  of  God,"  seems  evidently  taken  from 
that  Messianic   Psalm  (xvi.  10),  in  which  He  is  styled  "  Thine  Holy 

One."    25.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and 

come  out  of  him.  A  glorious  word  of  command.  Bengel  remarks 
that  it  was  only  the  testimony  borne  to  Himself  which  our  Lord 
meant  to  silence.     That  he  should  afterwards  cry  out  for  fear  or  rage 

{v.  26)  He  would  right  willingly  permit.    26.  And  when  the  unclean 

spirit  had  torn  him.  Luke,  (iv.  55)  says,  "  When  he  had  thrown  him 
in  the  midst."  Malignant  cruelty  —  just  showing  what  he  7vouldh2i\e. 
done,  if  permitted  to  go  further  :  it  was  a  last  fling  !  and  Cried  with 
a  loud  voice  —  the  voice  of  enforced  submission  and  despair — he 
came  out  of  him.  Luke,  (iv.  35)  adds,  "  and  hurt  him  not."  Thus 
impotent  were  the  malignity  and  rage  of  the  impure  spirit  when  un- 
der the  restraint  of  "  the  Stronger  than  the  strong  one  armed  "  (Luke, 

xi.  21,  22),   27.  What  thing  Is  this?  what  new  doctrine  ('  teaching') 

Is  this  ?  The  audience,  rightly  apprehending  that  the  miracle  was 
wrought  to  illustrate  the  teaching  and  display  the  character  and  glory 
of  the  Teacher,  begin  by  asking  what  novel  kind  of  teaching  this 
could  be,  which  was  so  marvellously  attested.     27.    And  immediately 

his  fame  spread  abroad  throughout  all  the  region  round  about 

Galilee  —  rather,  'the  whole  region  of  Galilee;'  though  some,  as 
Meyer  and  Ellicott,  explain  it  of  the  country  surrounding  Galilee. 

29.  And  forthwith,  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue — 
so  also  in  Luke,  iv.  38,  they  entered  into  the  house  of  Simon  and 

Andrew,  with  James  and  John.  The  mention  of  these  four  —  which 
is  peculiar  to  Mark  —  is  the  first  of  those  traces  of  Peter's  hand  in 
this  Gospel,  of  M^hich  we  shall  come  to  many  more.  The  house  being 
his,  and  the  disease  and  cure  so  nearly  affecting  himself,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  this  minute  specification  of  the  number  and  names  of 
the  witnesses  ;  interesting  also  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  sa- 
cred triumvirate  of  Peter  and  James  and  John  are  selected  from 
amongst  the  rest,  to  be  a  threefold  cord  of  testimony  to  certain 
events  in  their  Lord's  life  (see  ch.  v.  37)  —  Andrew  being  present  on 
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this  occasion,  as  the  occurrence  took  place  in  his  own  house.  30,  But 

Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.    Luke,  as  was  natural 

in  "  the  beloved  physician  "  (Colossians,  iv.  14),  describes  it  profess- 
ionally ;  calling  it  a  "  great  fever,"  and  thus  distinguishing  it  from  that 
lighter  kind  which  the  Greek  physicians  were  wont  to  call  '*  small 
fevers,"  as  Galen,  quoted  by  Wetstein,  tells  us.  and  anon  —  or 
'immediately'  they  tell  him  of  her  —  naturally  hoping  that  His 
compassion  and  power  towards  one  of  His  own  disciples  would  not 
be  less  signally  displayed  than  towards  the  demon ized  stranger  in  the 

synagogue.    31.  And  he  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand  —  rather, 

*  And  advancing.  He  took  her,'  &c.  The  beloved  physician  again  is 
very  specific  :  *'  And  He  stood  over  her."  and  lifted  her  up.  This- 
act  of  condescension,  much  felt  doubtless  by  Peter,  is  recorded  only 

by  Mark,  and  immediately  the  fevcp  left  her,  and  she  ministered 

unto  them  —  preparing  their  Sabbath  meal  :  in  token  both  of  the 
perfectness  and  immediateness  of  the  cure,  and  of  her  gratitude  to 

the  glorious  Healer.    32.  And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set  —  so 

Matthew,  viii.  16.     Luke  (iv.  40)  says  it  was  setting,     they   brought 

unto  him  all  that  were  diseased,  and  them  that  were  possessed 

with  devils — 'the  demonized.'  From  Luke,  xiii.  14,  we  see  how 
unlawful  they  would  have  deemed  it  to  bring  their  sick  to  Jesus  for  a 
cure  during  the  Sabbath  hours.  They  waited,  therefore,  till  these 
were  over,  and  then  they  brought  them  in  crowds.  Our  Lord  after- 
wards took  repeated  occasion  to  teach  the  people  by  example,  even 
at  the  risk  of  His  own  life,  how  superstitious  a  straining  of  the  Sab- 
bath rest  this  was.  33.  And  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at 
the  door  —  of  Peter's  house  :  i.e.,  the  sick  and  those  who  brought 
them,  and  the  wondering  spectators.  This  bespeaks  the  presence  of 
an  eye-witnees,  and  is  one  of  those  lively  specimens  of  word  painting 

so  frequent  in  this  Gospel.  34.  And  he  healed  many  that  were  sick 
of  divers  diseases,  and  cast  out  many  devils.    In  Matthew,  viii. 

16,  it  is  said,  "  He  cast  out  the  spirits  with   His  word  ; "  or  rather, 

'  with  a  word '  —  a  word  of  command,    and  Suffered  not  the  devils 

to  speak,  because  they  knew  him.  Evidently  they  zaould  have 
spoken,  if  permitted,  proclaiming  His  Messiahship  in  such  terms  as 
in  the  synagogue  ;  but  once  in  one  day,  and  that  testimony  immedi- 
ately silenced,  was  enough.  See  v.  24.  After  this  account  of  His 
miracles  of  healing,  we  have  in  Matthew,  viii.  17,  this  pregnant  quo- 
tation, "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying  (liii.  4),  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
sicknesses."  35.  And  in  the  morning  —  i.e.,  of  the  day  after  this 
remarkable  Sabbath  ;  or,  on  the  First  day  of  the  week.  His  choosing 
this  day  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  glorious  stage  of  His  public  work, 

should  be  noted  by  the  reader,    rising  up  a  great  while  before  day 

—  'while  it  was  yet  night,'  or  long  before  day-break,  He  went  out  — 
from  Peter's  house,  where  He  slept,  all  unperceived,  and  departed 

into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed  —  or, '  continued  in  prayer.* 

He  was  about  to  begin  His  first  preaching  and  healing  Circuit  ;  and 
as  on  similar  solemn  occasions  (Luke,  v.  16  ;  vi.  12  ;  ix.  18  ;  xxviii. 
29  ;  ch.  vi,  46),  He  spent  some  time  in  special  prayer,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  it.    What  would  one  not  give  to  have  been,  during  the 
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stillness  of  those  grey  morning  hours,  within  hearing — not  of  His 
*'  strong  crying  and  tears,"  for  He  had  scarce  arrived  at  the  stage  for 
that  —  but  of  His  calm,  exalted  anticipations  of  the  work  which  lay 
immediately  before  Him,  and  the  outpourings  of  His  soul  about  it  into 
the  bosom  of  Him  that  sent  Him  !  He  had  doubtless  enjoyed  some 
uninterrupted  hours  of  such  communings  with  His  heavenly  Father 
ere  His  friends  from  Capernaum  arrived  in  search  of  Him.  As  for 
them,  they  doubtless  expected,  after  such  a  day  of  miracles,  that  the 
next  day  would  witness  similar  manifestations.  When  morning  came, 
Peter,  loath  to  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  his  glorious  Guest,  would 
await  His  appearance  beyond  the  usual  hour  ;  but  at  length,  wonder- 
ing at  the  stillness,  and  gently  coming  to  see  where  the  Lord  lay,  he 
finds  it  —  like  the  sepulchre  afterwards  —  empty  !  Speedily  a  party 
is  made  up  to  go  in  search  of  Him,  Peter  naturally  leading  the  way. 

36.  And  Simon  and  they  that  were  with  him  followed  after  him  — 

rather,  '  pressed  after  Him.'  Luke,  (iv.  42)  says  *'  The  multitudes 
sought  after  Him  :  "  but  this  would  be  a  party  from  the  town.  Mark, 
having  his  information  from  Peter  himself,  speaks  only  of  what  re- 
lated directly  to  him.  "  They  that  were  with  him  "  would  probably 
be  Andrew  his  brother,  James  and  John,  with  a  few  other  choice 
brethren.    37.  And  when  they  had  found  him — evidently  after  some 

search,    they  said  unto  him,  All  men  seek  for  thee.    By  this  time, 

"  the  multitudes  "  who,  according  to  Luke,  "  sought  after  Him"  and 
who,  on  going  to  Peter's  house,  and  there  learning  that  Peter  and  a 
few  more  were  gone  in  search  of  Him,  had  set  out  on  the  same 
errand  —  would  have  arrived,  and  "  came  unto  Him  and  stayed  Him, 
that  He  should  not  depart  from  them  "  (Luke,  iv.  42)  ;  all  now  urg- 
ing His  return  to  their  impatient  townsmen.  38.  And  he  Said  untO 
them,  Let  us  go  —  or,  according  to  another  reading,  *  Let  us  go  else- 
where.' Into  the  next  towns  —  rather, '  Imto  the  neighbouring  village 
towns  ; '  meaning  those  places  intermediate  between  towns  and  vil- 
lages, with  which  the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  studded, 

that  J  may  preach  there  also :  for  therefore  came  I  forth  —  not 

from  Capernaum,  as  de  Wette  miserably  interprets,  nor  from  His 
privacy  in  the  desert  place,  as  Meyer,  no  better,  but  from  the 
Father.  Cf.  John,  xvi.  28,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am 
come  into  the  world,"  &c.  —  another  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  lofty 
phraseology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  unknown  to  the  authors  of 
the  others,  though  their  design  and  point  of  view  are  different.  The 
language  in  which  our  Lord's  reply  is  given  by  Luke,  (iv.  43)  express- 
es the  high  necessity  under  which,  in  this  as  in  every  other  step  of 
His  work,  He  acted  —  "I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other 
cities  also  ;  for  therefore  "  —  or,  *  to  this  end  '  —  "  am  I  sent."  An 
act  of  self-denial  it  doubtless  was,  to  resist  such  pleadings  to  return 
to  Capernaum.  But  there  were  overmastering  considerations  on  the 
other  side. 

40-45,     Healing  of  a  Leper.     (= Matthew,    viii.   1-4 ;    Luke, 
V,  12-16.)     See  Matthew,  viii.  1-4. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-12.  Healing  OF  a  Paralytic.  (= Matthew,  ix.  i-8  ;  Luke, 
■V,  17-26.)  This  incident,  as  remarked  in  Matthew,  ix.  i,  appears  to 
follow  next  in  order  of  time  after  the  cure  of  the  Leper  (ch.  i.  40-45). 

I.  And  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum  —  "His  own  city  "(Mat- 
thew, ix.  i),  and  it  was  noised  that  he  was  in  the  house  —  no  doubt 
of  Simon  Peter  (ch,  i.  20).  2.  And  straightway  many  were  gath- 
ered together,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them, 

no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door.  This  is  one  of  Mark's  graphic 
touches.  No  doubt  in  this  case,  as  the  scene  occurred  at  his  inform- 
ant's own  door,  these  details  are  the  vivid  recollections  of  that  hon- 
oured disciple.  And  he  preached  the  word  unto  them  —  i.e.,  in- 
doors ;  but  in  the  hearing,  doubtless,  of  the  multitudes  that  pressed 
around.  Had  He  gone  forth,  as  He  naturally  would,  the  paralytic's 
faith  would  have  had  no  such  opportunity  to  display  itself  Luke  (v, 
17)  furnishes  an  additional  and  very  important  incident  in  the  scene 
—  as  follows:  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day,  as  He  was 
teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by, 
•which  were  come  out  of  every  town,"  or  '  village,'  "  of  Galilee,  and 
Judea,  and  Jerusalem."  This  was  the  highest  testimony  yet  borne  to 
our  Lord's  growing  influence,  and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt  by 
the  ecclesiastics  throughout  the  country  of  coming  to  some  definite 
judgment  regarding  Him.  "And  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  [pres- 
ent] to  heal  them  "  —  or,  '  was  [efficacious]  to  heal  them,'  i.e.,  the  sick 
that  were  brought  before  Him.  So  that  the  miracle  that  is  now  to  be 
described  was  only  the  most  glorious  and  worthy  to  be  recorded  of 
many  then  performed  ;  and  what  made  it  so  was  doubtless  the  faith 
which  was  manifested  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  forgiveness  of  the  patient's  sins  that  immediately  preceded  it.  3. 
And  they  come  unto  him  —  z>.,  towards  the  house  where  He  was, 
bringing  one  Sicic  of  the  palsy  —  "lying  on  a  bed"  (Matthew,  ix. 
2),  which  was  borne  of  four  —  a  graphic  particular  of  Mark  only. 

4-  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press- 
or, as  in  Luke,  "  when  they  could  not  find  by  what  way  they  might 
bring  him  in  because  of  the  multitude,"  they  "  went  upon  the  house- 
top "  —  the  flat  or  terrace-roof,  universal  in  eastern  houses —  and  un- 
covered the  roof  where  he  was;  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up, 
they  let  down  the  bed  —  or  portable  couch,  wherein  the  sick  of  the 

palsy  lay.  Luke  says,  they  "  let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with 
his  couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus."  Their  whole  object  was  to 
bring  the  patient  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  ;  and  this  not  being  possi- 
ble in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  multitude  that  surrounded  Him,  they 
took  the  very  unusual  method  here  described  of  accomplishing  their 
object,  and  succeeded.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
way  in  which  this  was  done  ;  but  unless  we  knew  the  precise  plan  of 
the  house,  and  the  part  of  it  from  which  Jesus  taught  —  which  may 
have  been  a  (juadiiangle  or  open  court,  within  the  buildings  of  which 
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Peter's  house  was  one,  or  a  gallery  covered  by  a  verandah  —  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  precisely  how  the  thing  was  done.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  that  we  have  both  the  accounts  from  an  eye-witness. 
5.  When  Jesus  saw  their  faith.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  three 
narratives  call  it  "  their  faith  "  which  Jesus  saw.  That  the  patient 
himself  had  faith,  we  know  from  the  proclamation  of  his  forgiveness, 
which  Jesus  made  before  all ;  and  we  should  have  been  apt  to  con- 
clude that  his  four  friends  bore  him  to  Jesus  merely  out  of  benevolent 
compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  poor  sufferer.  But  here 
we  learn,  not  only  that  his  bearers  had  the  same  faith  with  himself* 
but  that  Jesus  marked  it  as  a  faith  which  was  not  to  be  defeated  —  a 
faith  victorious  over  all  difficulties.  This  was  the  faith  for  which  He 
was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  M^hich  He  never  saw  without  marking, 
and,  in  those  who  needed  anything  from  Him,  richly  rewarding.  he 
said  unto  the  Sicic  of  the  palsy,  Son,  "be  of  good  cheer"  (Mat- 
thew, ix.  2),  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  By  the  word  "  be,"  our  trans- 
lators perhaps  meant  "  are,"  as  in  Luke  (v,  20).  For  it  is  not  a  com- 
mand to  his  sins  to  depart,  but  an  authoritative  proclamation  of  the 
man's  pardoned  state  as  a  believer.  And  yet,  as  the  Pharisees  under- 
stood our  Lord  to  be  dispensing  pardon  by  this  saying,  and  Jesus  not 
only  acknowledges  that  they  were  right,  but  founds  his  whole  ar- 
gument upon  the  correctness  of  it,  we  must  regard  the  saying  as  a 
royal  proclamation  of  the  man's  forgiveness  by  Him  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  dispense  it  ;  nor  could  such  a  style  of  address  be  justified  on 
any  loM'er  supposition.  (See  Luke,  vii.  41,  &c.)  6.  But  there  werd 
certain  of  the  scribes — "and  the  Pharisees"  (Luke,  v.  2l),  sitting 
(there  —  those  Jewish  ecclesiastics  who,  as  Luke  told  us,  "  were  come 
out  of  every  village  of  Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem,"  to  make 
their  observations  upon  this  wonderful  Person,  in  anything  but  a  teach- 
able spirit,  though  as  yet   their  venomous  and  murderous  feeling  had 

not  showed  itself;  and  reasoning  In  their  hearts.  7.  Why  doth 
this  man  thus  speak  blasphemies?  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 

only?  In  this  second  question  they  expressed  a  great  truth.  (See 
Isaiah,  xliii.  25  ;  Micah,  vii.  18  ;  Exodus,  xxxiv.  6,  7,  &c.)  Nor  was 
their  first  question  altogether  unnatural,  though  in  our  Lord's  sole 
case  it  was  unfounded.  That  a  man,  to  all  appearance  like  one  of 
themselves,  should  claim  authority  and  power  to  forgive  sins,  they 
could  not,  on  the  first  blush  of  it,  but  regard  as  in  the  last  degree 
startling  ;  nor  were  they  entitled  even  to  weigh  such  a  claim,  as  wor- 
thy of  a  hearing,  save  on  supposition  of  resistless  evidence  afforded 
by  Him  in  support  of  the  claim.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  deals  with 
them  as  men  entitled  to  such  evidence,  and  supplies  it ;  at  the  same 
time  chiding  them  for  rashness,  in  drawing  harsh  conclusions  regard- 
ing Himself.     8.  Why   reason  ye  these  things  —  or,  as  in  Matthew, 

"Wherefore  think  ye  evil"  in  your  hearts?  9.  Whether  is  it  eas- 
ier to  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins  be  (or  'are')  forgiven 
thee :  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ?    '  Is  it 

easier  to  command  away  disease  then  to  bid  away  sin?  If,  then,  I  do 
the  one  which  you  can  see,  know  thus  that  I  have  done  the  other, 

which  you  cannot  see.'  10.  But  that  yc  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  —  *  that  forgiving  power  dwells  in 
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the  Person  of  this  Man,  and  is  exercised  by  Him  while  on  this  earth 

and  going  out  and  in  with  you  '  —  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,) 
II.  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into 

thine  house.  This  taking  up  the  portable  couch,  and  walking  home 
with  it,  was  designed  to  prove  the  completeness  of  the  cure.     12.  And 

immediately  he  arose,  took  up  the  bed.  '  Sweet  saying  ! '  says  Ben- 
gel  :  *  The  bed  had  borne  the  man '  now  the  man  bore  the  bed.'  and 
went  forth  before  them  all  —  proclaiming  by  that  act  to  the  multitude, 
whose  wondering  eyes  would  follow  him  as  he  pressed  through  them, 
that  He  who  could  work  such  a  glorious  miracle  of  healing,  must  in- 
deed "  have  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  We  never  saw  it  on 
this  fashion — 'never  saw  it  thus,'  or,  as  we  say,  'never  saw  the 
like.'  In  Luke  (v.  26)  it  is,  "  We  have  seen  strange  (or  '  unexpected  ') 
things  to-day  "  —  referring  both  to  the  miracles  wrought  and  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  pronounced  by  Human  Lips.  In  Matthew,  (ix.  8),  it 
is,  "  They  marvelled,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power 
unto  men."  At  forgiving  power  they  wondered  not,  but  that  a 
man,  to  all  appearance  like  one  of  themselves,  should  possess  it ! 

13-17.  Levies  (or  Matthew's)  Call  and  Feast.  (=:Matthew, 
ix.  9-13  ;  Luke,  v.  27-32,)     See  Matthew,  ix.  9-13. 

18-22.  Discourse  on  Fasting.  (=  Matthew^,  ix.  14-17  ;  Luke, 
T.  33-39.)     See  Matthew,  ix.  14-17. 

23-28.  Plucking  Corn-ears  on  the  Sabbath  day.  (= Mat- 
thew, xii.  1-8  ;  Luke,  vi.  1-5.)     See  Matthew,  xii.  1-8. 


CHAPTER  in. 
Ver.  1-12.     The  Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  on  the  Sabbath 

DAY     and    retirement   OF  JeSUS    TO  AVOID    DANGER.      (=:Matthew, 

xii.  9-21  ;  Luke,  vi.  6-11.)     See  Matthew,  xii.  9-21, 

13-19.     The  Twelve  Apostles  Chosen.     See  Matthew  x.  1-5, 
20-30.     Jesus  is  Charged  with  Madness  and   Demoniacal 

Possession  —  His  Reply.  (=Matthew,  xii.  22-37;  Luke,  xi.  14-26.) 

See  Matthew,  xii.  22-37. 

31-35.     His  Mother  and  Brethren  seek  to  Speak  with  Him, 

and  the  Reply.      (=Matthew,  xii.  46-50  ;    Luke,  viii.  19-21,)      See 

Matthew,  xii.  46-50. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-29.  Parable  of  the  Sower  —  Reasons  for  Teaching 
IN  Parables  —  Parables  of  the  Seed  Growing  we  Know  Not 
How,  AND  of  the  Mustard  Seed.  (= Matthew,  xiii.  1-23,  31,  32  ; 
Luke,  viii.  4-18.)  i.  And  he  began  again  to  teach  by  the  sea-side ; 
and  there  was  gathered  unto  him  a  great  multitude  —  or,  according 

to  another  well-supported  reading,  '  a  mighty,'  or  *  immense  multi- 
tude,' SO  that  he  entered  into  a  ship  —  rather,  'into  the  ship,' 
meaning  the  one  mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  9.     (See  Matthew,  xii.  15).  and 

sat  in  the  sea;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  by  the  sea  on  the  land 
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—  crowded  on  the  sea-shore  to  listen  to  Him.  See  Matthew,  xiii. 
I,  2.  2.  And  he  taught  them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said 
unto  them  in  his  doctrine  — or  '  teaching.' 

Parable  of  the  Sower  {zk  3-9,  13-20).     After  this  parable  is  recorded^ 

the  Evangelist  says,  v.  10.  And  when  he  was  alone,  they  that  were 

about  him  with  the  twelve  — probably  those  who  followed  Him  most 
closely  and  were  firmest  in  discipleship,  next  to  the  Twelve,  asked 
of  him  the  parable.  The  reply  would  seem  to  intimate  that  this 
parable  of  the  Sower  was  of  that  fundamental,  comprehensive,  and 
introductory  character  which  we  have  assigned  to  it  (see  Matthew, 

xiii.  i).    13.  Know  ye  not  this  parable?  and  how  then  will  ye  know 

all  parables?  Probably  this  was  said  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
rebuke,  as  to  call  their  attention  to  the  exposition  of  it  which  He 
was  about  to  give,  and  so  train  them  to  the  right  apprehension  of  His 
future  parables.  As  in  the  parables  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  Matthew,  xiii.,  we  shall  take  this  parable  and  the  Lord's 
own  exposition  of  the  different  parts  of  it  together. 

The  Sower,  the  Seed,  and  the  Soil.  3.  Hearken  :  Behold,  there 
went  out  a  sower  to  sow.    What  means  this?    14.  The  sower  sow- 

eth  the  word  —  or,  as  in  Luke  (viii.  11),  "Now  the  parable  is  this: 
The  seed  is  the  word  of  God!'  But  who  is  "  the  sower  ?  "  This  is  not 
expressed  here,  because  if  "  the  word  of  God  "  be  the  seed,  every 
scatterer  of  that  precious  seed  must  be  regarded  as  a  sower.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  it  is  said,  "  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man,"  as  "  He  that  soweth  the  tares  is  the 
devil  "(Matthew,  xiii.  37,  38).  But  these  are  only  the  great  unseen 
parties,  struggling  in  this  world  for  the  possession  of  man.  Each  of 
these  has  his  agents  among  men  themselves  ;  and  Christ's  agents  in 
the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  are  the  preachers  of  the  word.  Thus,  as 
in  all  the  cases  about  to  be  described,  the  Sower  is  the  same,  and  the 
seed  is  the  same,  while  the  result  is  entirely  different,  the  whole  dif- 
ference must  lie  in  the  soils^  which  means  the  different  states  of  the 
human  heaj-t.  And  so,  the  great  general  lesson  held  forth  in  this 
parable  of  the  Sower  is,  That  however  faithful  the  preacher,  and  how 
pure  soever  his  message,  M^  effect  of  the  preaching  of  the  word  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  hearer  s  heart.     Now  follow  the  cases. 

First  Case:  The  Way-side.  4.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
sowed,  some  fell  by  the  wayside  —  by  the  side  of  the  hard  path 
through  the  field,  where  the  soil  was  not  broken  up :  and  the  fowis 

[of  the  air]  came  and  devoured  it  up.    Not  only  could  the  seed  not 

get  beneath  the  surface,  but  "it  was  trodden  down"  (Luke,  viii.  5), 
and  afterwards   picked  up  and  devoured  by  the  fowls.     What  means 

this?  15.  And  these  are  they  by  the  way-side,  where  the  word 
is  sown ;  but,  when  they  have  heard,  &c. —  or,  more  fully,  Matthew, 

xiii.  ig,  "When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  un- 
derstandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away 
that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart."  The  great  truth  here  taught  is, 
that  Hearts  all  unbroken  and  hard  are  no  fit  soil  for  saving  truth.  They 
apprehend  it  not  (Matthew,  xiii.  19),  as  God's  means  of  restoring  them 
to  Himself ;  it  penetrates  not,  makes  no  impression,  but  lies  loosely  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  till  the  wicked  one  —  afraid  of  losing  a  vie- 
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tim  by  his  "  believing  to  salvation  "  (Luke,  viii.  12)  —  finds  some  friv- 
olous subject  by  whose  greater  attractions  to  draw  off  the  attention, 
and  straightway  it  is  gone.  Of  how  many  hearers  of  the  word  is  this 
the  graphic  but  painful  history  ! 

Second  Case  :  The  Stony,  or  rather,  Rocky  Ground.      5.  Anrf 
some  fell  on  stony  ground,  where  it  had  not  much  earth  — '  the 

rocky  ground  ; '  in  Mattliew  (xiii.  5),  '  the  rocky  places  ; '  in  Luke,  '  the 
rock.'  The  thing  intended  is,  not  ground  with  stones  in  it,  which, 
would  not  prevent  the  roots  striking  downward,  but  ground  where  a 
quite  thin  surface  of  earth  covers  a  rock.     What  means  this  ?     16, 

And  these  are  they  likewise  which  are  sown  on  stony  ground.  &c. 

"  Immediately  "  the  seed  in  such  case  "  springs  up  "  —  all  the  quicker 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  soil  —  "  because  it  has  no  depth  of  earth."" 
But  the  sun,  beating  on  it,  as  quickly  scorches  and  withers  it  up,  "  be- 
cause it  has  no  root  "  {v.  6),  and  "  lacks  moisture"  (Luke,  viii.  6).  The 
great  truth  here  taught  is  that  Hearts  stiperjicially  impressed  are  apt 
to  receive  the  truth  with  readiness^  and  even  with  joy  (Luke,  viii.  13) ; 
but  the  heat  of  tribulation  or  persecution  because  of  the  word,  or  the 
trials  which  their  new  profession  brings  upon  them  quickly  dries  up 
their  relish  for  the  truth,  and  withers  all  the  hasty  promise  of  fruit 
which  they  showed.  Such  disappointing  issues  of  a  faithful  and  awak- 
ening ministry —  alas,  how  frequent  are  they? 

Third  Case :  The  Thorny  Ground.     7.  And  some  fell  among 
thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up,   and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded 

no  fruit.  This  case  is  that  of  ground  not  thoroughly  cleaned  of  the 
thistles,  &c.  ;  which,  rising  above  the  good  seed,  "choke"  or  "smoth- 
er" it,  excluding  light  and  air,  and  drawing  away  the  moisture  and 
richness  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  "becomes  unfruitful"  (Matthew,  xiii. 
22)  ;  it  grows,  but  its  growth  is  checked,  and  it  never  ripens.  The 
evil  here  is  neither  a  hard  or  a  shallow  soil  —  there  is  softness  enough, 
and  depth  enough  ;  but  it  is  the  existence  in  it  of  what  draws  all  the 
moisture  and  richness  of  the  soil  away  to  itself,  and  so  starves  the 
plant.      What  now  are  these  "thorns?"       18.  And  these  are  they 

which  are  sown  among  thorns;  such  as  hear  the  word.  19.  And 
the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the 
lusts  of  other  things  entering  in — or  "the  pleasures  of  this  life'* 
(Luke,  viii.  14),  choke  the  word,  and  It  becometh  unfruitful.    First, 

"  The  cares  of  this  world "  —  anxious,  unrelaxing  attention  to  the 
business  of  this  present  life  ;  second,  "  The  deceitfulness  of  riches'*' 
—  of  those  riches  which  are  the  fr^it  of  this  worldly  "care  ;"  third, 
"  The  pleasures  of  this  life,"  or  "  the  lusts  of  other  things  entering 
in  "  —  the  enjoyments,  in  themselves  it  may  be  innocent,  which  worldly 
prosperity  enables  one  to  indulge.  These  ''choke"  or  '^ smother"  the 
word  ;  drawing  off  so  much  of  one's  attention,  absorbing  so  much  of 
one's  interest,  and  using  up  so  much  of  one's  time,  that  only  the 
dregs  of  these  remain  for  spiritual  things,  and  a  fagged,  hurried,  and 
heartless  formalism  is  at  length  all  the  religion  of  such  persons. 
What  a  vivid  picture  is  this  of  the  mournful  condition  of  many,  es- 
pecially in  great  commercial  countries,  who  once  promised  much 
fruit !      "  They  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection  "  (Luke,  viii.  14)  ;  indicate 
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ing  how  much  growth  there  may  be,  in  the  early  stages  of  such  a  case, 
zxi^ promise  of  fruit  —  which  after  all  never  lipens. 

Fourth  Case :  The  Good  Ground.  8.  And  other  fell  on  good 
ground,  and  did  yield  fruit,  &c.  The  goodness  of  this  last  soil  con- 
sists in  its  qualities  being  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  other  three 
soils  :  from  its  softness  and  tenderness,  receiving  and  cherishing  the 
seed  ;  from  its  depth,  allowing  it  to  take  firm  root,  and  not  quickly 
losing  its  moisture  ;  and  from  its  cleanness,  giving  its  whole  vigour 
and  sap  to  the  plant.  In  such  a  soil  the  seed  "  brings  forth  fruit,"  in 
all  different  degrees  of  profusion,  according  to  the  measure  in  which 

the  soil  possesses  those  qualities.  So  20.  And  these  are  they  which 
are  sown  on  good  ground ;  such  as  hear  the  word,  and  receive  it, 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  some  thirty-fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an 

hundred.  A  heart  soft  and  tender,  stirred  to  its  depths  on  the  great 
things  of  eternity,  and  jealously  guarded  from  worldly  engrossments, 
such  only  is  the  ^^ honest  and  good  heart"  (Luke,  viii.  15),  which 
^^  keeps''  i.e.,  '■'■retains''  the  seed  of  the  word,  and  bears  fruit  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  such  a  heart.  Such  "  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience''  (v.  15),  or  continuance,  'enduring  to  the  end;*  in  contrast 
with  those  in  whom  the  word  is  "choked"  and  brings  no  fruit  to 
perfection.  The  "  thirty-fold  "  is  designed  to  express  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  fruitfulness  ;  the  "hundred-fold"  \k\&  highest ;  and  the  "  sixty- 
fold  "  the  inter77iediate  degrees  of  fruitfulness.  As  *  a  hundred-fold,* 
though  not  unexampled  (Genesis,  xxvi.  12),  is  a  rare  return  in  the  nat- 
ural husbandry,  so  the  highest  degrees  of  spiritual  fruitfulness  are  too 
seldom  witnessed.  The  closing  words  of  this  introductory  parable 
seemed  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  universal 

character  of  it.  9.  And  he  Said  unto  them.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear. 

Reason  for  Teaching  in  Parables  {v.  ii,  12).     il,  12.  And  he  Said 

unto  them.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God :  but  unto  them,  &c.  See  Matthew,  xiii.  10-17.  21. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  is  a  candle  —  or  'lamp'  —  brought  to  be 
put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed?   and  not  to  be  set  on  a 

candlestick  ?  —  "  that  they  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light "  (Luke, 
viii.  16).      See  Matthew,   v.  15,  of  which  this  is  nearly  a  repetition. 

22.  For  there  is  nothing  hid,  which  shall  not  be  manifested,  &c. 

See  Matthew,  x.  26,  27  ;*but  the  connection  there  and  here  is  slightly 
different.  Here  the  idea  seems  to  be  this :  —  'I  have  privately  ex- 
pounded to  you  these  great  truths,  but  only  that  ye  may  proclaim 
them  publicly  ;  and  if  ye  will  not,  others  will.  For  these  are  not  de- 
signed for  secrecy.  They  are  imparted  to  be  diffused  abroad,  and 
they  shall  be  so  ;  yea,  a  time  is  coming  when  the  most  hidden  things 

shall  be  brought  to  light.'     23.  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let 

him  hear.     This  for  the  second  time  on  the  same  subject  (see  v.  9). 

24.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  what  ye  hear.    In  Luke 

(viii.  18)  it  is,  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear."     The  one  implies  the  other, 

but  both  precepts  are  very  weighty,  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you.    See  Matthew,  vii.  2.    and  unto  you 

that  hear  —  i.e.,  thankfully,  teachably,  profitably,  shall  more  be  given. 

25.  For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  he  that  hath 
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not,  from   him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which   he    hath  — ot 

"  seemeth  to  have,"  or  '  thinketh  he  hath.'  See  Matthew,  xiii.  12. 
This  "  having  "  and  "  thinking  he  hath  "  are  not  different ;  for  when 
it  hangs  loosely  upon  him,  and  is  not  appropriated  to  its  proper  ends 
and  uses,  it  both  is  and  is  not  his. 

Parable  of  the  Seed  Grooving  We  Know  Not  How  {v.  26-29).  This 
beautiful  parable  is  peculiar  to  Mark.  Its  design  is  to  teach  the  Im- 
perceptible Growth  of  the  word  sown  in  the  heart,  from  its  earliest 
stage  of  development  to  the  ripest  fruits  of  practical  righteousness. 

26.  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  inta 
the  ground:  27.  And  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day — go 

about  his  other  ordinary  occupations,  leaving  it  to  the  other  well- 
known  laws  of  vegetation  under  the  genial  influences  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  sense  of  "  the  earth  bringing  forth  fruit  of  herself"  in  the 

next  verse.  28.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Beauti- 
ful allusion  to  the  succession  of  similar  stages,  though  not  definitely- 
marked  periods,  in  the  Christian  life,  and  generally  in  the  kingdom 

of  God.  29.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth  —  to  maturity,^ 
immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come. 

This  charmingly  points  to  the  transition  from  the  earthly  to  the  heav- 
enly condition  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church. 

Parable  of  the  Mustai'd  Seed  {v.  30-32).  For  the  exposition  of  this 
portion,  see  Matthew,  xiii.  31,  32. 

33.  And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unta 
them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it.    Had  this  been  said  in  the 

corresponding  passage  of  Matthew,  we  should  have  concluded  that 
what  that  Evangelist  recorded  was  but  a  specimen  of  other  parables 
spoken  on  the  same  occasion.  But  Matthew  (xiii.  34)  says,  "All  these 
things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables  ; "  and  as  Mark 
records  only  some  of  the  parables  which  Matthew  gives,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  infer  that  the  '*  many  such  parables  "  alluded  to  here  mean 
no  more  than  the  full  complement  of  them  which  we  find  in  Matthew. 

34.  But  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them.  See  Matthew', 
xiii.  34.  and  when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to 
his  disciples.    See  v.  22. 

35  —  S.  20.  Jesus,  Crossing  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  miracu- 
lously Stills  a  Tempest  —  He  Cures  the  Demoniac  of  Gadara. 
(=:Matthew,  viii.  23-34;  Luke,  viii.  22-39.)  The  time  of  this  Section 
is  very  definitely  marked  by  our  Evangelist,  and  by  him  alone,  in  the 
opening  words. 

fesus  Stills  a  Tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (v.  35-41).  35.  And 
the  same  day  —  on  which  He  spoke  the  memorable  parables  of  the 
preceding  Section,  and  of  Matthew,  xiii.,  when  the  even  was  COme. 
See  ch.  vi.  35.  This  must  have  been  the  earlier  evening  —  what  we 
should  call  the  afternoon — since  after  all  that  passed  on  the  other 
side,  when  He  returned  to  the  west  side,  the  people  were  w^aiting  for 
Him  in  great  numbers  {v.  21  ;  Luke,  viii.  40).      he  Saith   untO  them, 

Let  us  pass  over  unto  the  other  side  —  to  the  east  side  of  the 

lake,  to  grapple  with  a  desperate  case  of  possession,  and  set  the  cap- 
tive free,  and  to  give  the  Gadarenes  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
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message  of  salvation,  amid  the  wonder  which  that  marvellous  cure  was 
fitted  to  awaken  and   the  awe  which  the  subsequent  events  could  not 

but  strike  into  them.  36.  And  when  they  had  sent  away  the  mul- 
titude, they  took  him  even  as  he  was  intheship  —  ?>.,  without  any 

preparation,  and  without  so  much  as  leaving  the  vessel,  out  of  which 

He  had  been  all  day  teaching.     And  there  were  aiso  with  him  other 

little  ships  —  with  passengers,  probably,  wishing  to  accompany  Him. 

37.  And  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind  — '  a  tempest  of  wind.' 

To  such  sudden  squalls  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  very  liable  from  its  posi- 
tion, in  a  deep  basin,  skirted  on  the  east  by  lofty  mountain-ranges, 
while  on  the  west  the  hills  are  intersected  by  narrow  gorges  through 
which  the  wind  sweeps  across  the  lake,  and  raises  its  waters  with 

great  rapidity  into  a  storm,     and  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship  — 

*kept  beating 'or  'pitching  on  the  ship,'  SO  that  it  WaS  noW  full  — 

rather,  'so  that  it  was  already  filling.*  In  Matthew  (viii.  24),  "  inso- 
miuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves ; "  but  this  is  too 
strong.  It  should  be,  '  so  that  the  ship  was  getting  covered  by  the 
waves.'  So  we  must  translate  the  word  used  in  Luke  (viii.  23)  —  not 
as  in  our  version  —  "  And  there  came  down  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and 
they  -were  filled  [with  water]  "  —  but  '  they  were  getting  filled,'  i.e.^ 
those  who  sailed  ;  meaning,  of  course,  that  their  ship  was  so.     38.  And 

he  was  in  the  hinder — or  stern,  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow 

—  either  a  place  in  the  vessel  made  to  receive  the  head,  or  a  cushion 
for  the  head  to  rest  on.  It  was  evening  ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  a 
busy  day  of  teaching  under  the  hot  sun,  having  nothing  to  do  while 
crossing  the  lake.  He  sinks  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  even  this  tempest 
raging  around  and  tossing  the  little  vessel  did  not  disturb,     and  they 

awake  him,  and  say  unto  him,  Master  or  'Teacher.'    In  Luke  (viii. 

24)  this  is  doubled — in  token  of  their  life-and-death-earnestness  — 
"  Master,  Master."  Carest  thoU  not  that  we  perish  ?  Unbelief 
and  fear  made  them  sadly  forget  their  place,  to  speak  so.  Luke  has 
it,  "  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish."  When  those  accustomed  to  fish  upon 
that  deep  thus  spake,  the  danger  must  have  been  imminent.  They 
say  nothing  of  what  would  become  of  Him,  if  they  perished  ;  nor 
think  whether,  if  He  could  not  perish,  it  was  likely  He  would  let  this 
happen  to  them  :  but  they  hardly  knew  what  they  said.  39.  And  he 
arose,   and  rebuked  the  wind  —  "and   the    raging   of  the   water" 

(Luke,  viii.  24),  and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still  —  two  sub- 
lime words  of  command,  from  a  Master  to  His  servants,  the  elements. 

And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.    The  sudden 

hushing  of  the  wind  would  not  at  once  have  calmed  the  sea,  whose 
commotion  would  have  settled  only  after  a  considerable  time.  But 
the  word  of  command  was  given  to  both  elements  at  once.     40.  And 

he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  so  fearful  ?    There  is  a  natural 

apprehension  under  danger  ;  but  there  was  unbelief  in  their  fear.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  how  considerately  the  Lord  defers  this  rebuke  till 
He  had  first  removed  the  danger,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  would 
not  have  been  in  a  state  to  listen  to  anything.  hoW  is  it  that  ye  have 
no  faith  ?  > —  next  to  none,  or  none  in  present  exercise.  In  Luke  it  is, 
"  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  "  Faith  they  had,  for  they 
applied  to  Christ  for  relief ;  but  little^  for  they  were  afraid,   though 
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Christ  was  in  the  ship.     Faith  dispels  fear,  but  only  in  proportion  to 

its  strength.  41.  And  they  feared  exceedingly  —  were  struck  with 
deep  awe,  and  said  one  to  another,  What  manner  of  man  is  this, 
that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him  ?  — '  What  is  this  ? '    Israel 

has  all  along  been  singing  of  Jehovah,  "  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of 
the  sea  :  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them  ! "  "  The 
Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea ! "  (Psalm,  Ixxxix,  9  ;  xciii.  4.)  But,  lo,  in 
this  very  boat  of  ours  is  One  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  who  with. 
His  word  of  command  hath  done  the  same  !  Exhausted  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  He  was  but  a  moment  ago  in  a  deep  sleep,  undis- 
turbed by  the  howling  tempest,  and  we  had  to  awake  Him  with  the 
cry  of  our  terror  ;  but  rising  at  our  call,  His  majesty  was  felt  by  the 
raging  elements,  for  they  were  instantly  hushed  —  "  What  Manner 
OF  Man  is  this  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 
Glorious   Ctire  of  the  Gadarene  Demoniac  {v.  I-20).     I.  And  they 

came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes.  2.  And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the  ship,  immedi- 
ately (see  V.  6)  there  met  him  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  — 

"  which  had  devils  (or  '  demons ')  long  time  "  (Luke,  viii.  27).  In 
Matthew  (viii.  28),  "  there  met  Him  two  men  possessed  with  devils." 
Though  there  be  no  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements  — 
more  than  between  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  testifies  to  something 
done  by  one  person,  while  the  other  affirms  that  there  were  two  —  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  principal  details  here  given  could  apply  to 

more  than  one  case.     3.  Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs. 

Luke  says,  **  He  M'are  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house."  These 
tombs  were  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  caves  of  the  locality,  and  served 
for  shelters  and  lurking-places  (Luke,  viii.  26).      4.  Because  that  he 

had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  &c.    Luke  says  (viii. 

29)  that  "  often  times  it  (the  unclean  spirit)  had  caught  him  ;  "  and 
after  mentioning  how  they  had  vainly  tried  to  bind  him  with  chains 
and  fetters,  because  "  he  brake  the  bands,"  he  adds,  "  and  was  driven 
of  the  devil  (or  *  demon  ')  into  the  wdlderness."  The  dark  tyrant- 
power  by  which  he  was  held  clothed  him  with  super-human  strength, 
and  made  him  scorn  restraint.  Matthew  (viii.  28)  says  he  was  '*  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way."     He  was  the 

terror  of  the  whole  locality.  5.  And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself 

with  stones.  Terrible  as  he  was  to  others,  he  himself  endured  untold 
misery,  which  sought  relief  in  tears  and  self-inflicted  torture.     6.   But 

when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran  and  worshipped  him  —  not 

with  the  spontaneous  alacrity  which  says  to  Jesus,  "  Draw  me,  we  will 
run  after  Thee,"  but  inwardly  compelled,  with  terrific  rapidity,  before 
the  Judge,  to  receive  sentence  of  expulsion.      7.  What  have  I  to  do 

with  thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  the  most  high  God?    1  adjure  thee  by 
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God,  that  thou  torment  me  not  — or,  as  in  Matthew,  viii.  29,  "Art 
Thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  See  ch.  i.  24.  Behold  the 
tormentor  anticipating,  dreading,  and  entreating  exemption  from  tor~ 
7?ient !  In  Christ  they  discern  their  destined  Tormentor  ;  the  time, 
they  know,  is  fixed,  and  they  feel  as  if  it  were  come  already  !  (James, 
ii.  ig.)  8.  (For  he  said  unto  him  —  i.e.,  before  the  unclean  spirit 
cried  out,  Come  out  of  the  man,  unclean  spirit  !)  Ordinarily,  obe- 
dience to  a  command  of  this  nature  was  immediate.  But  here,  a  cer- 
tain delay  is  permitted,  the  more  signally  to  manifest  the  power  of 
Christ  and  accomplish  His  purposes.  9.  And  he  asked  him,  What  is 
thy  name  ?  The  object  of  this  question  was  to  extort  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  virulence  of  demoniacal  power  by  which  this  victim  was 

enthralled.     And  he  answered,  saying,   iVIy  name  is  Legion,  for 

we  are  many  —  or,  as  in  Luke,  "  because  many  devils  (or  '  demons ') 
were  entered  into  him."  A  legion,  in  the  Roman  army,  amounted,  at 
its  full  complement,  to  six  thousand  ;  but  here  the  word  is  used,  as 
such  words  with  us,  and  even  this  one,  for  an  indefinitely  large  num- 
ber—  large  enough  however  to  rush,  as  soon  as  permission  was  given, 
into  two  thousand  swine  and  destroy  them.      lo.  And  he  besOUght 

him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country. 

The  entreaty,  it  will  be  observed,  was  made  by  one  spirit,  but  in  behalf 
of  ?nany —  "  he  besought  Him  not  to  send  them"  &c  —  just  as  in  the 
former  verse,  "  he  answered  we  are  many."  But  what  do  they  mean 
by  entreating  so  earnestly  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country  ?  Their 
next  petition  (z^.  12)  will  make  that  clear  enough.  11.  Nowtherewas 
there,  nigh  unto  the  mountains  —  rather,  '  to  the  mountain,'  accord- 
ing to  what  is  clearly  the  true  reading.  In  Matthew,  viii.  30,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  "  a  good  way  off."  But  ihese  expressions,  far  from 
being  inconsistent,  only  confirm,  by  their  precision,  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  the  narrative,  a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  owners  of  these  were  Jews,  since  to  them 
our  Lord  had  now  come  to  proffer  His  services.     This  will  explain 

what  follows:  12.  And  all  the  devils  besought  him,  saying  —  "if 
Thou  cast  us  out "  (Matthew,  viii.  31).  Send  US  into  the  swine,  that 

we  may  enter  into  them.  Had  they  spoken  out  all  their  mind, 
perhaps  this  would  have  been  it  :  'If  we  must  quit  our  hold  of  this 
man,  suffer  us  to  continue  our  work  of  mischief  in  another  form,  that 
by  entering  these  swine  and  thus  destroying  the  people's  property,  we 
may  steel  their  hearts  against  Thee  !  13.  And  forthwith  Jesus  gave 
them  leave.  In  Matthew  this  is  given  with  majestic  brevity  — 
"  Go  ! "  The  owners,  if  Jews,  drove  an  illegal  trade  ;  if  heathens, 
they  insulted  the  national  religion  :    in  either  case  the  permission  was 

just.  And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out  (of  the  man),  and  entered 
into  the  swine  ;  and  the  herd  ran  violently  —  or  'rushed'  down  a 
steep  place— 'down  the  hanging  cliff,'  into  the  sea  (they  were 

about  two  thousand),  The  number  of  them  is  given  by  our  graphic 
Evangelist  alone,     and  were  choked  in  the  sea  —  or  "perished  in 

the  waters "  (Matthew,  viii.  32).    14.    And  they  that  fed  the  swine 

fled,  and  told  it  — "  told  every  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  the 
possessed  of  the  devils  "  (Matthew,  viii.  33),  in  the  cltv,  and  in  the 

country.    And  they  went  out  to  see  what  it  was  that  was  done. 
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Thushad  they  the  evidence  both  of  the  herdsmen  andof  theirown  senses 
to  the  reality  of  both  miracles.  15.  And  they  COme  to  JesuS.  Mat- 
thew (viii.  34)  says,  "  Behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus." 

and  see  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil  —  'the  demonized 
person,'  and  had  the  legion,  sitting  —  "  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  adds 
Luke  (viii.  35)  ;  in  contrast  with  his  former  wz7</and  wandering  hoh- 
its,  and  clothed.  As  our  Evangelist  had  not  told  us  that  he  "  ware 
no  clothes,"  the  meaning  of  this  statement  could  only  have  been  con- 
jectured but  for  the  "  beloved  physician  "  (Luke,  viii.  27),  who  supplies 
the  missing  piece  of  information  here.  This  is  a  striking  case  of  what 
are  called  Undesigned  Coincidences  amongst  the  different  Evangelists  ; 
one  of  them  taking  a  thing  for  granted,  as  familiarly  known  at  the 
time,  but  which  we  should  never  have  known  but  for  one  or  more  of 
the  others,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  some  of  their  state- 
ments would  be  unintelligible.  The  clothing  which  the  poor  man 
would  feel  the  want  of,  the  moment  his  consciousness  returned  to  him, 
was  doubtless  supplied  to  him  by  some  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  his 
right  mind — but  now,  O  in  what  a  lofty  sense  !  (Cf.  an  analogous, 
though  a  different  kind  of  case,  Daniel,  iv,  34-37.)  and  they  wer© 
afraid.  Had  this  been  awe  only,  it  had  been  natural  enough  ;  but 
other  feelings,  alas  !  of  a  darker  kind,  soon  showed  themselves.     16. 

And  they  that  saw  it  told  them  how  it  befell  to  him  that  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil  ('  the  demonized  person ')  and  also  concern- 
ing the  swine.  Thus  had  they  the  double  testimony  of  the  herds- 
men and  their  own  senses.  17.  And  they  began  to  pray  him  to  de- 
part out  of  their  coasts.  Was  it  the  owners  only  of  the  valuable 
property  now  lost  to  them  that  did  this  ?  Alas,  no  !  For  Luke  (viii.  ' 
37)  says,  "  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
round  about  sought  Him  to  depart  from  them  ;  for  they  were  taken 
with  great  fear."  The  evil  spirits  had  thus,  alas  !  their  object.  Irri- 
tated, the  people  could  not  suffer  His  presence  ;  yet  awe-struck,  they 
dared  not  order  Him  off:    so  they  entreat   Him  to  withdraw,  and — ■ 

He  takes  them  at  their  word.  18.  he  that  had  been  possessed  witK 
the  devil  prayed  him  that   he  might  be  with  him  —  the   grateful 

heart,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  demons,  clinging  to  its  wondrous  Bene- 
factor.   How  exquisitely  natural !    19.  Howbeit  Jesus  Suffered  him 

not,  &c.  To  be  a  missionary  for  Christ,  in  the  region  where  he  was 
so  well  known  and  so  long  dreaded,  was  a  far  nobler  calling  than  to 
follow  Him  where  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  where  other 
trophies  not  less  illustrious  could  be  raised  by  the   same  power  and 

grace.     20.  And  he  departed,  and  began  to  publish  —  not  only 

among  his  friends,  to  whom  Jesus  more  immediately  sent  him,  but  in 
Decapolis  —  so  called,  as  being  a  region  of  ten  cities.     (See  Matthew, 

iv.  25.)    how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him ;  and  all  men 

did  marvel.  Throughout  that  considerable  region  did  this  monument 
of  mercy  proclaim  his  new-found  Lord ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
did  more  than  '*  marvel." 

21-43.  The  Daughter  op  Jairus  Raised  to  Life  —  The  Wo- 
man with  AN  Issue  of  Blood  Healed.  (=:Matthew,  ix.  18-26; 
Luke,  viii.  41-56.)     The  occasion  of  this  scene  will  appear  presently. 

Jairus  Daughter  [v.  21-24).     21.  And  whsn  Jesus  was  passed 
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over  ag£lin  by  ship  unto  the  other  side  —  from  the  Gadarene  side 
of  the  lake,  where  He  had  parted  with   the  healed  demoniac,  to  the 

west  side,  at  Capernaum — much  people  gathered  unto  him  —  who 

*'  gladly  received  Him  ;  for  they  were  all  waiting  for  Him  "  (Luke, 
viii.  40).  The  abundant  teaching  of  that  day  (ch.  iv.  i,  &c.,  and 
Matthew,  xiii.)  had  only  whetted  the  people's  •  appetite  ;  and  disap- 
pointed, as  would  seem,  that  He  had  left  them  in  the  evening  to 
cross  the  lake,  they  remain  hanging  about  the  beach,  having  got  a 
hint,  probably  through  some  of  His  disciples,  that  He  would  be 
back  the  same  evening.  Perhaps  they  witnessed  at  a  distance  the 
sudden  calming  of  the  tempest.     The  tide  of  our  Lord's  popularity 

was  now  fast  rising,  and  he  was  nigh  unto  the  sea.  22.  And,  be- 
hold, there  cometh  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  —  of  which 

class  there  were  but  few  who  believed  in  Jesus  (John,  vii.  48).  One 
would  suppose  from  this  that  the  ruler  had  been  with  the  multitude 
on  the  shore,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  Jesus,  and  immediately 
on  His  arrival  had  accosted  Him  as  here  related.  But  Matthew  (ix. 
18)  tells  us  that  the  ruler  came  to  Him  while  He  was  in  the  act  of 
speaking  at  his  own  table  on  the  subject  of  fasting  ;  and  as  we  must 
suppose  that  this  converted  publican  ought  to  know  what  took  place 
on  that  memorable  occasion  when  he  made  a  feast  to  his  Lord;  we 
conclude  that  here  the  right  order  is  indicated  by  the  First  Evange- 
list alone.  Jairus  byname — or  'Jaeirus.'  It  is  the  same  name  as 
yair,  in  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers,  xxxii.  41  ;  Judges,  x.  3  ;  Es- 
ther, ii.  5).  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  fell  at  his  feet  —  in  Matthew 
(ix.  18),  "  worshipped  Him."     The  meaning  is  the  same  in  both.  23. 

And  besought  him  greatly,  saying.  My  little  daughter.    Luke  (viii. 

42)  says,  "  He  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve  years  of  age." 
According  to  a  well-known  rabbin,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  a  daugh- 
ter, till  she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  was  called  '  little,'  or  '  a 
little  maid  ;'  after  that,  'a  young  w^oman'  lieth  at  the  point  of  death. 
Matthew  gives  it  thus:  "My  daughter  is  even  now  dead"  —  'has 
just  expired.'  The  news  of  her  death  reached  the  father  after  the 
cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  :  but  Matthew's  brief  ac- 
count gives  only  the  result^  as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion's  servant 

(Matthew,  viii.  5,  &c.).  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
maybe  healed  ;  and  she  shall  live  —  or,  'that  she  may  be  healed 

and  live,'  according  to  a  fully  preferable  reading.  In  one  of  the  class 
to  which  this  man  belonged,  so  steeped  in  prejudice,  such  faith  would 
imply  more  than  in  others. 

The   WonuDi   with  an   Issue  of  Blood  Healed  (v.  24-34).     24.  And 

Jesus  went  with  him ;  and  much  people  followed  him,  and  thronged 

him.     The  word  in  Luke  is  stronger  — '  choked,'  '  stifled  Him.'     26. 

And  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians.  The  expres- 
sion perhaps  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  suffering  she  endured 
under  medica'l  treatment,  but  to  the  much  varied  treatment  which  she 

underwent,  and  had  Spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 
tered, but  rather  grew  worse,  Pitia.ble  case,  and  effectingly  aggra^ 
vated  ;  emblem  of  our  natural  state  as  fallen  creatures  (Ezekiel,  xvi. 
5,  6),  and  illustrating  the  worse  than  vanity  of  all  human  remedies 
for  spiritual  maladjes  (Llosea,  v.  13).     The  higher  design  of  all  our 
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Lord's  miracles  of  healing  irresistibly  suggests  this  way  of  viewing 
the  present  case,  the  propriety  of  which  will  still  more  appear  as  we 

proceed.    27.    When  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  came.    This  was  the 

right  experiment  at  last.  What  had  she  "  heard  of  Jesus  ?  "  No  doubt 
it  was  His  marvellous  cures  she  had  heard  of ;  and  the  hearing  of 
these,  in  connection  with  her  bitter  experience  of  the  vanity  of  ap- 
plying to  any  other,  had  been  blessed  to  the  kindling  in  her  soul  of  a 
firm  confidence  that  He  who  had  so  willingly  wrought  such  cures  on 
others  was  able  and  would  not  refuse  to  heal  her  also.  in  the  press 
behind — shrinking,  yet  seeking,  and  touched  hls  garment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonial  law,  the  touch  of  any  one  having  the  dis- 
ease which  this  woman  had  would  have  defiled  the  person  touched. 
Some  think  that  the  recollection  of  this  may  account  for  her  stealth- 
ily approaching  Him  in  the  crowd  behind,  and  touching  but  the  hem 
of  His  garment.  But  there  was  an  instinct  in  the  faith  which  brought 
her  to  Jesus,  which  taught  her,  that  if  that  touch  could  set  her  free 
from  the  defiling  disease  itself,  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  de- 
filement to  Him,  and  that  this  wondrous  Healer  must  be  above  such 
laws.     28.  For  she  said — "within  herself"  (Matthew,  ix.  21),  If  I 

may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole  —  i.e.,  if  I  may  but  come 

in  contact  with   this  glorious   Healer  at  all.      Remarkable  faith  this  ! 

29.  And  straightway  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up.    Not 

only  was  "  her  issue  of  blood  stanched  "  (Luke,  viii.  44),  but  the  cause 
of  it  was  thoroughly  removed,  insomuch  that  by  her  bodily  sensations 
she  immediately  knew  herself  perfectly  cured.  30.  And  JesUS  Imme- 
diately knowing  in  himself  that  virtue  —  or 'efficacy'  —  had  gone 
out  of  him.  He  was  conscious  of  the  forth-going  of  His  healing 
power,  which  was  not  —  as  in  prophets  and  apostles  —  something 
foreign  to  Himself  and  impartf-d  merely,  but  what   He  had  dwelling 

withim  Him  as  "  His  own  fullness."  turned  him  about  in  the  press 
—  or  'crowd'  —  and  Said,  Who  touched  my  clothes  ?    31.  And  his 

disciples  said  unto  him.  Luke  says  (viii.  45),  "When  all  denied, 
Peter  and  they  that  were  with  Him,  said.  Master,"  ThOU  Seest  the 

multitude  thronging  thee,  and  sayest  thou.  Who  touched  me  ? 

*  Askest  thou,  Lord,  who  touched  Thee  ?  Rather  ask  who  touched 
Thee  not  in  such  a  throng.'  "  And  Jesus  said.  Somebody  hath  touched 
Me  "  —  'a  certain  person  hath  touched  Me,'  "  for  I  perceive  that  vir- 
tue is  gone  out  of  Me  "  (Luke,  viii.  46).  Yes,  the  multitude  "  thronged 
and  pressed  Him  "  —  they  jostled  against  Him,  but  all  involuntarily  ; 
they  were  merely  carried  along;  but  one,  one  only — "a  certain  per- 
son—  TOUCHED  Him,"  with  the  conscious,  voluntary,  dependent 
touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth  its  hand  expressly  to  have  contact  with 
Him.  This  and  this  only  Jesus  acknowledges  and  seeks  out.  Even 
so,  as  AUGUSTIN  long  ago  said,  multitudes  still  come  similarly  close  to 
Christ  in  the  means  of  grace,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  being  only  sucked 
into  the  crowd.  The  voluntary,  living  contact  of  faith  is  that  electric 
conductor  which  alone  draws  virtue  out  of  Him.     32.  And  he  looked 

round  about  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing  —  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  summoning  forth  a  culprit,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
obtain  from  the  healed  one  a  testimony  to  what  He  had  done  for  her. 

33.  But  the  woman,  fearing  and  trembling,  knowing  what  was  done 
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in  her  —  alarmed,  as  a  humble,  shrinking  female  would  naturally  be, 
at  the  necessity  of  so  public  an  exposure  of  herself,  yet  conscious 
that  she  had  a  tale  to  tell  which  would  speak  for  her.     came  and  fell 

down  before  him,  and  told  him  all  the  truth.     In  Luke  (viii.  47)  it 

is,  *'  When  the  woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,  she  came  trembling 
and  falling  down  before  Him,  she  declared  unto  Him  before  all  the 
people  for  what  cause  she  had  touched  Him,  and  how  she  M^as  healed 
immediately."  This,  though  it  tried  the  modesty  of  the  believing 
woman,  was  just  what  Christ  wanted  in  dragging  her  forth,  her  pub- 
lic testimony  to  the  facts  of  her  case  —  the  disease  with  her  abortive 
efforts  at  a  cure,  and  the  instantaneous  and  perfect  relief  which  her 
touching  the  Great  Healer  had  brought  her,  34.  And  he  Said  unto 
her,  Daughter  —  "be  of  good  comfort  "  (Luke,  viii.  48).  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole  ;  go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague. 

Though  healed  as  soon  as  she  believed,  it  seemed  to  her  a  stolen  cure 
—  she  feared  to  acknowledge  it.  Jesus  therefore  sets  His  royal  seal 
upon  it.  But  what  a  glorious  dismissal  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  is 
"  our  Peace  "  is  that  "  Go  in  peace  ! " 

Jairus  Daughter  Raised  to  Life  {1.'.  2,^-^'^.      35.  Thy  daughter   fe 

dead:  why  troublest  thou  the  Master — 'the  Teacher'  —  any  fur- 
ther? 36.  he  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Be  not  afraid, 

^nly  believe.  Jesus  knowing  how  the  heart  of  the  agonized  father 
would  sink  at  the  tidings,  and  the  reflections  at  the  delay  which  would 
be  apt  to  rise  in  his  mind,  hastens  to  reassure  him,  and  in  his  accus- 
tomed style:  "Be  not  afraid,  only  believe"  —  words  of  unchanging 
preciousness  and  power  !  How  vividly  do  such  incidents  bring  out 
Christ's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  tender  sympathy  !  (He- 
brews, iv.  15).  37.  And  he  suffered  no  man  to  follow  him,  save 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John  the  brother  of  James.  See  ch.  i.  29. 
38.  And  he  cometh  —  rather  'they  come' — to  the  housc  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  seeth  the  tumult,  and  them  that  wept 

and  wailed  greatly  —  "the  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise" 
{Matthew,   ix.  23) — lamenting  for  the  dead.  (See  2  Chronicles,  xxxv. 

25  ;  Jeremiah,  ix.  20 ;  Amos,  v.  16.)  39.  And  when  he  was  come  In, 
he  saith  unto  them,  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep  ?  the  damsel  is 

not  dead,  but  Sleepeth  —  so  brief  her  state  of  death  as  to  be  more 
like  a  short  sleep.  40.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn  —  rather, 
simply,  '  laughed  at  him  '  —  "  knowing  that  she  was  dead  "  (Luke, 
viii.  53) ;  an  important  testimony  this  to  the  reality  of  her  death.  But 
when  he  had  put  them  all  out.  The  word  is  strong  —  'when  He  had 
put,'  or  *  turned  them  all  out '  meaning  all  those  who  were  making 
this  noise,  and  any  others  that  may  have  been  there  from  sympathy, 
that  only  those  might  be  present  who  were  most  nearly  concerned, 
and  those  whom  He  had  Himself  brought  as  witnesses  of  the  great 

act  about  to  be  done,    he  taketh  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the 

damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  him  (Peter,  and  James,  and  John), 

and  entereth  in  where  the  damsel  was  lying.    41.  And  he  took  the 

damsel  by  the  hand  —  as  He  did  Peter's  mother-in-law  (ch.  i.  31)  — 
and  said  unto  her,  Talitha  CUmi.  The  words  are  Aramaic,  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  the  then  language  of  Palestine.  Mark  loves  to  give  such 
wonderful  words  just  as  they  were  spoken.     See  ch.  vii.  34  ;  xiv.  36, 
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42.  And  straightway  the  damsel.  The  word  here  is  different  from 
that  in  v.  39,  40,  41,  and  signifies  *  young  maiden,' or  '  little  girl.' 
arose  and  walked  —  a  vivid  touch  evidently  from  an  eye-witness  — 

for  she  was  of  the  age  of  twelve  years.  And  they  were  astonish- 
ed with  a  great  astonishment.     The  language  here  is  the  strongest. 

43.  And  he  charged  them  straitly  —  or  strictly,  that  no  man  should 

know  it.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  is  His  desire  not  to 
let  the  public  feeling  regarding  Him  come  too  precipitately  to  a  crisis. 

and  commanded  that  something  should  be  given  her  to  eat— in 

token  of  perfect  restoration. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-6.  Christ  Rejected  at  Nazareth.  (=  Matthew,  xiii. 
54-58  ;  Luke,  iv.  16-30.)     See  Matthew,  xiii.  53-58. 

7-13.  Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  (=  Matthew,  x.  i, 
5-15  ;  Luke,  ix.  1-6.)     See  Matthew,  x.  i,  5-15. 

14-29.  Herod  thinks  Jesus  a  Resurrection  of  the  Mur- 
dered Baptist  —  Account  of  his  Death.  (=  Matthew,  xiv.  1-12  ; 
Luke,  ix.  7-g.) 

Herod's  View  of  Christ  {v.  14-16).  14.  And  king  Herod  —  i.e.^ 
Herod  Antipas,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  own 
brother  of  Archelaus  (Matthew,  ii.  22),  who  ruled  as  Ethnarch  over 

Galilee  and  Perea.      heard  of  him ;  (for  his  name  was  spread 

abroad  :)  and  he  said  —  "  unto  his  servants  "  (Matthew,  xiv.  2),  his 

councillors  or  court-ministers.  That  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from 

the  dead.  The  murdered  prophet  haunted  his  guilty  breast  like  a 
spectre,  and  seemed  to  him  alive   again   and  clothed  with  unearthly 

powers,  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  15.  Others  Said,  That  it  is  Elias. 
And  others,  That  it  is  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  prophets.  See 
Matthew,  xvi.  14.  16.  But  when  Herod  heard  thereof,  he  said,  It 
is  John,  whom  I  beheaded  :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead  — '  Himself 

has  risen  ; '  as  if  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  his  faithful  reprover 
had  not  suffered  that  he  should  lie  long  dead. 

Account  of  the  Baptisf  s  Imprisonment  and  Death  {v.   17-29).     17. 

For  Herod  himself  had  sent  forth,  and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and 

bound  him  in  prison  —  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Herod's  dominions,  and  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  (Jo- 
SEPHUS,  Antiquities,  xviii.  5,  2.)  for  Herodias'  sake.  She  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  his  brother  Philip's  wife  — 
and  therefore  the  niece  of  both  brothers.  This  Philip,  however,  was 
not  the  tetrarch  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Luke,  iii.  i  (see  there), 
but  one  whose  distinctive  name  was  '  Herod  Philip,'  another  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  disinherited  by  his  father.  Herod  Antip- 
as' own  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  ;  but  he 
prevailed  on  Herodias,  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife,  to  forsake  her 
husband  and  live  with  him,  on  condition,  says  Josephus  {^Antiquities , 
xviii.  5,  i),  that  he  should  put  away  his  own  wife.  This  involved  him 
afterwards  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  who  totally  defeated  him  and  de- 
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stroyed  his  army,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  never  able  to  rfe, 

cover  himself.  i8.  For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.    Noble  fidelity  !    It  was  not 

lawful  because  Herod's  wife  and  Herodias'  husband  were  both  living  ; 
and  further,  because  the  parties  were  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of 
consanguinity  (see  Leviticus,  xx.  21)  ;  Herodias  being  the  daughter 
of  Aristobulis,   the  brother  of  both    Herod  and    Philip  (Josephus, 

xviii.  5,  4).    19.  Therefore  Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him  — 

rather,  as  in  the  margin,  *  had  a  grudge  against  him.'  Probably  she 
was  too  proud  to  speak  to  him  ;  still  less  would  she  quarrel  with  him. 

and  would  have  killed  him;  but  she  could  not:      20.  For  Herod 

feared  John  —  but,  as  Bengel  notes,  John  feared  not  Herod,    know* 

Ing  that  he  was  a  just  man  and  an  holy.    Cf.  the  case  of  Elijah  with 

Ahab,  after  the  murder  of  Naboth  (i  Kings,  xxi.  20).  and  Ob- 
served him  —  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  'kept'  or  'saved  him;'  i.e.^ 
from  the  wicked  designs  of  Herodias,  who  had  been  watching  for 
some  pretext  to  get  Herod  entangled  and  committed  to  despatch  him» 

and  when  he  heard  him,  he  did  many  things — many  good  things 

under  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  on  his  conscience;  and  heard  him 
gladly  —  a  striking  statement  this,  for  which  Ave  are  indebted  to  our 
graphic  Evangelist  alone  ;  illustrating  the  working  of  contrary  prin- 
ciples in  the  slaves  of  p9,ssion.  But  this  only  shows  how  far  Herod- 
ias must  have  wrought  upon  him,  as  Jezebel  upon  Ahab,  that  he 
should  at  length  agree  to  what  his  awakened  conscience  kept  him 
long  from  executing.  21.  And  when  a  Convenient  day  (for  the  pur- 
poses of  Herodias)  was  COme,  that   Herod  —  rather,  '  A  convenient 

day  being  come,  when  Herod,'  on  his  birth  day,  made  a  supperto  his 
lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  [estates]  of  Galilee.    This  graphic 

minuteness  of  detail  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  tragic  narrative, 

22.  And  when  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias — i.e.,  her  daugh- 
ter by   her  proper  husband,  Herod  Philip :    Her  name  was  Salome 

(Josephus,  lb.),  came  in,  and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod  and  them 
that  sat  with  him,  the  king  said  unto  the  damsel  — 'the  girl.'  (See 
ch.  v.  42.)    Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee. 

23.  And  he  —  the  king,  so  called,  but  only  by  courtesy  (see  v.  14)  — 

sware  unto  her,  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of  me,  unto  the  half 

of  my  kingdom.  Those  in  whom  passion  and  luxury  have  destroyed 
self-command  will  in  a  capricious  moment  say  and  do  what  in  their 
600I  moments  they  bitterly  regret.  24.  And  she  said,  The  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Abandoned  women  are  more  shameless  and  heart- 
less than  men.  The  Baptist's  fidelity  marred  the  pleasures  of  Herod- 
ias, and  this  was  too  good  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  to  let 

slip.  25.  I  will  that  thou  give  me  by  and  by — rather,  'at  once,'  in 
a  charger  —  or  large  flat '  trencher '  —  the  head  cf  John  the  Baptist. 
26.  And  the  king  was  exceeding  sorry.    With  his  feelings  regarding 

John,  and  the  truths  which  so  told  upon  his  conscience  from  that 
preacher's  lips,  and  after  so  often  and  carefully  saving  him  from  his 
paramour's  rage,  it  must  have  been  very  galling  to  find  himself  at 
length  entrapped  by  his  own  rash  folly.  yet  for  his  Oath's  sake. 
See  how  men  of  no  principle,  but  troublesome  conscience,  will  stick 
at  breaking  a  rash  oath,  while  yielding  to  the  commission  of  the  worst 
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crimes!  and  for  their  SakeS  which  Sat  with  him — under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  false  shame,  which  could  not  brook  being  thought  to 
be  troubled  with  religious  6r  moral  scruples.     To  how  many  has  this 

proved  a  fatal  snare  !  he  would  not  reject  her.  27.  And  immediate- 
ly the  king  sent  an  executioner  —  one  of  the  guards  in  attendance. 
The  word  is   Roman,  denoting  one  of  the   Imperial  Guard.       and 

commanded  his  head  to  be  brought :  and  he  went  and  beheaded 

him  in  prison  —  after,  it  would  seem,  more  than  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. Blessed  martyr  !  Dark  and  cheerless  was  the  end  re- 
served for  thee :  but  now  thou  hast  thy  Master's  benediction,  "  Bless- 
ed is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  Me"  (Matthew,  xi.  6),  and 
hast  found  the  life  thou  gavest  away  (Matthew,  x.  39).  But  where  are 
they  in  whose  skirts  is  found  thy  blood?     28.  And  brought  his  head 

in  a  charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel:  and  the  damsel  gave  it 

to  her  mother.  Herodias  did  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  stern  re- 
prover ;  she  only  got  it  done,  and  then  gloated  over  it,  as  it  streamed 

from  the  trunkless  head.  29.  And  when  his  disciples  heard  of  it  — 
i.e.,  the  Baptist's  own  disciples,  they  came  and  took  up  his  corpse, 

and  laid  it  in  a  tomb  —  "  and  went  and  told  Jesus  "(Matthew,  xiv.  12). 
If  these  disciples  had,  up  to  this  time,  stood  apart  from  Him,  as  ad- 
herents of  John  (Matthew,  xi.  2),  perhaps  they  now  came  to  Jesus, 
not  without  some  secret  reflection  on  Him  for  His  seeming  neglect  of 
their  master  ;  but  perhaps,  too,  as  orphans,  to  cast  in  their  lot  hence- 
forth with  the  Lord's  disciples.  How  Jesus  felt,  or  what  He  said,  on 
receiving  this  intelligence,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  He  of  whom  it  was 
said  as  He  stood  by  the  grave  of  His  friend  Lazarus,  *'  Jesus  wept," 
was  not  likely  to  receive  such  intelligence  without  deep  emotion. 
And  one  reason  why  He  might  not  be  unwilling  that  a  small  body  of 
John's  disciples  should  cling  to  him  to  the  last,  might  be  to  provide 
some  attached  friends  who  should  do  for  his  precious  body,  on  a  small 
scale,  what  was  afterwards  to  be  done  for  His  own. 

30-56.  The  Twelve,  on  their  Return,  having  reported 
THE  Success  of  their  Mission,  Jesus  Crosses  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee WITH  them.  Teaches  the  People,  and  miraculously  Feeds 

THEM  to  the  number    OF   FiVE   THOUSAND* — He    SENDS    HiS   DlS- 

ciples  by  Ship  again  to  the  Western  side,  while  Himself  re- 
turns AFTERWARDS  WALKING  ON  THE  SeA  —  INCIDENTS  ON  LAND- 
ING. (=Matthew,  xiv.  13-36;  Luke,  ix.  10-17;  John,  vi.  1-24.)  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  all  the  four  streams  of  sacred  text  run  parallel.  The 
occasion,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  this  grand  Section  are  thus 
brought  before  us  with  a  vividness  quite  remarkable. 

Five  Thousand  /Miraculously  Fed  {v.  30-44),  30,  And  the  apostles 
gathered  themselves  together  —  probably  at  Capernaum,  on  return- 
ing from  their  mission  {v.  7-13)  —  and  told  him  all  things,  both  what 
they  had  done,  and  what  they  had  taught.     Observe  the  various 

reasons  He  had  for  crossing  to  the  other  side.  First,  Matthew,  (xiv. 
13)  says,  that  "  when  Jesus  heard  "  of  the  murder  of  His  faithful  fore- 
runner—  from  those  attached  disciples  of  his  who  had  taken  up  his 
body  and  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  (see  v.  29)  —  "  He  departed  by  ship 
into  a  desert  place  apart  ;"  either  to  avoid  some  apprehended  conse- 
quences to  Himself,  arising  from  the  Baptist's  death  (Matthew,  x.  23), 
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or  more  probably  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  those  feelings  which  that 
affecting  event  had  doubtless  awakened,  and  to  which  the  bustle  of 
the  multitude  around  Him  was  very  unfavourable.  Next,  since  He 
must  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Twelve  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  probably  with  something  of  the  emotion  which  He  experienced 
on  the  return  of  the  Seventy  (see  Luke,  x.  17-22),  He  sought  privacy 
for  undisturbed  reflection  on  this  begun  preaching  and  progress  of 
His  kingdom.  Once  more.  He  was  wearied  with  the  multitude  of 
"  comers  and  goers  "  —  depriving  Him  even  of  leisure  enough  to  take 
His  food  —  and  wanted  rest  :  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  des- 
ert place,  and  rest  a  while,"  &c.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  all 
these  considerations,  our  Lord  sought  this  change.  32.  And  they  de- 
parted into  a  desert  place  by  ship  privately  — "over  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias,"  says  John  (vi.  i),  the  only  one 
of  the  Evangelists  who  so  fully  describes  it ;  the  others  having  writ- 
ten when  their  i^eaders  were  supposed  to  know  something  of  it,  while 
the  last  wrote  for  those  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  and  place.  This 
"  desert  place  "  is  more  definitely  described  by  Luke  (ix.  10)  as  "  be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida."  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  town  so  called  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  (see  Matthew, 
xi.  21).  This  town  lay  on  its  north-eastern  side,  near  where  the  Jor- 
dan empties  itself  into  it  ;  in  Gaulonitis,  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Herod  Antipas,  and  within  the  dominions  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch 
(Luke,  iii.  i).  who  raised  it  from  a  village  to  a  city,  and  called  it  Ju- 
lias, in  honor  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Josephus,  Antiq- 
uities, xviii.  2,  i).    33.  And  the  people  —  'the  multitudes'  sawthem 

departing,  and  many  knew  him.  The  true  reading  would  seem  to  be  : 

*  And  many  saw  them  departing,  and  knew  or  recognized  [them]  '  — 
and  ran  afoot.  Here,  perhaps,  it  should  be  rendered  '  by  land '  — 
running  round  by  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  taking  one  of  the  fords 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  meet  Jesus,  who  was  crossing  with  the  Twelve 

by  ship,    thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent  them  —  got  before 

them,  and  came  together  unto  him.  How  exceedingly  graphic  is 
this  !  every  touch  of  it  betokening  the  presence  of  an  eye-witness. 
John  (vi.  3)  says,  that  "  Jesus  went  .up  into  a  mountain  "  —  somewhere 
in  that  hilly  range,  the  green  table-land  which  skirts  the  eastern  side 

of  the  lake.      34.  And  Jesus,  when  he  came  out — of  the  ship  — 

*  having  gone  on  shore.'     saw  much  people  — '  a  great  multitude,'  and 

was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  because  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.    At  the  sight  of  the  multitudes  who 

had  followed  Him  by  land  and  even  got  before  Him,  He  was  so  mov- 
ed, as  was  His  wont  in  such  cases,  with  compassion,  because  they 
were  like  shepherdless  sheep,  as  to  forego  both  privacy  and  rest  that 
He  might  minister  to  them.  Here  we  have  an  important  piece  of  in- 
formation from  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (John  vi.  4),  "  And  the  passover, 
a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh  "  —  rather,  '  Now  the  passover,  the  feast 
of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.'  This  accounts  for  the  multitudes  that  now 
crowded  around  Him.  They  were  on  their  way  to  keep  that  festival 
at  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  did  not  go  up  to  this  festival,  as  John  ex- 
pressly tells  us  (ch.  vii.  i) — remaining  in  Galilee,  because  the  ruling 

Jews  sought  to  kill  Him.    35.  And  when  the  day  was  now  far  spent 
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—  "  began  to  wear  away"  or  '  decline,'  says  Luke  (ix.  12).  Matthew 
(xiv.  15)  says,  "when  it  was  evening;"  and  yet  he  mentions  a  later 
evening  of  the  same  day  {v.  23).  This  earlier  evening  began  at  three 
o'clock    P.M. ;  the    later    began   at    sunset.       36,    Send  them  away, 

that  they  may  go  into  the  country  round  about  and 
into    the     villages,    and     buy    themselves    bread ;    for     they 

have  nothing  to  eat.  John  tells  us(vi.  5,6)  that  "Jesus  said  to 
Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ?  (And  this 
He  said  to  prove  him :  for  He  Himself  knew  what  He  would  do.)  " 
The  subject  may  have  been  introduced  by  some  remark  of  the  disci- 
ples ;  but  the  precise  order  and  form  of  what  was  said  by  each  can 
hardly  be  gathered  with  precision,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance.  37. 
He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  "  They  need  not  depart "  (Mat- 
thew, xiv.   16).      Give  ye  them  to  eat — doubtless  said  to   prepare 

them  for  what  was  to  follow.  And  they  say  unto  him,  Shall  we  go 
and  buy  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread,  and  give  them  to  eat? 

"  Philip  answered  Him,  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little  "  (John, 

vi.  7).  38.  He  saith  unto  them.  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ?  go  and 
see.    And  when  they  knew,  they  say.  Five,  and  two  fishes.    John 

is  more  precise  and  full.  "  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  saith  unto  Him,  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  :  but  what  are  they  among  so 
many?"  (John,  vi.  8,  9.)  Probably  this  was  the  whole  stock  of  pro- 
vision? then  at  the  command  of  the  disciples —  no  more  than  enough 
for  one  .neal  to  them  —  and  entrusted  for  the  time  to  this  lad.  "  He 
said,  Bring  them  hither  to  me  "  (Matthew,  xiv.  18).  39.  And  he  com- 
manded them  to  make  all  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the  green 
grass —  or  '  green  hay  ; '  the  rank  grass  of  those  bushy  wastes.  For, 
as  John  (vi.  10)  notes,  "  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place."     40.  And 

they  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.    Doubtless  this 

was  to  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  fed,  and  to  enable  all  to  witness 
in  an  orderly  manner  this  glorious   miracle.     41.  And   when    he   had 

taken  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  he  looked  up  to  heaven. 

Thus  would  the  most  distant  of  them  see  distinctly  what  He  was  doing. 
and  blessed.  John  says,  "  And  v/hen  He  had  given  thanks."  The 
sense  is  the  same.  This  thanksgiving  for  the  meat,  and  benediction 
of  it  as  the  food  of  thousands,  was  the  crisis  of  the  miracle,  and  brake 

the  loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples  to  set  before  them  —  thus 

virtually  holding  forth  these  men  as   His  future  ministers,     and  the 

two  fishes  divided  he  among  them  all.    42.  And  they  did  ail  eat, 

and  were  filled.  All  the  four  Evangelists  mention  this;  and  John 
(vi.  11)  adds,  "and  likewise  of  the  fishes,  as  much  as  they  would"  — 
to  show  that  vast  as  was  the  multitude,  and  scanty  the  provisions,  the 
meal  to  each  and  all  of  them  was  a  plentiful  one.  "  When  they  were 
filled,  He  said  unto  His  disciples.  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
main, that  nothing  be  lost  "  (John,  vi.  12).  This  was  designed  to  bring 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  miracle.     43.  And  they  took  up  twelve 

baskets  full  of  the  fragments,  and  of  the  fishes.    "  Therefore  (says 

John,  vi.  13).  they  gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets 
with  the  fiagnients  of  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained  over  and 
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above  unto  them  that  had  eaten."  The  article  here  rendered  "  bas- 
kets" in  all  the  four  narratives  M'as  part  of  the  luggage  taken  by  Jews 
on  a  journey  —  to  carry,  it  is  said,  both  their  provisions  and  hay  to 
sleep  on,  that  they  might  not  have  to  depend  on  Gentiles,  and  so  run 
the  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution.  In  this  we  have  a  striking  corrob- 
oration of  the  truth  of  the  four  narratives.  Internal  evidence  renders 
it  clear,  we  think,  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  wrote  independent- 
ly of  each  other,  though  the  fourth  must  have  seen  all  the  others.  But 
here,  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  uses  the  same  word  to  express 
the  apparently  insignificant  circumstance,  that  the  baskets  employed 
to  gather  up  the  fragments  were  of  the  kind  which  even  the  Roman 
satirist,  Juvenal,  knew  by  the  name  of  copJdnus;  while  in  both  the 
naiTatives  of  the  feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  the  baskets  used  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  of  the  kind  called  spitris.      (See  ch.   viii. 

iQ,  20.)    44.  And  they  that  did  eat  of  the  loaves  were  [about]  tive 

thousand  men  —  "  besides  women  and  children  "  (Matthew,  xiv.  21). 
Of  these,  however,  there  would  probably  not  be  many ;  as  only  the 
males  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  approaching  festival. 

yesus  Re-crosses  to  the  IVesiern  side  of  the  Lake,  Walking  on  the 
Sea  {v.  45-56).  One  very  important  particular  given  by  John  alone 
(vi.  15)  introduces  this  portion  :  "  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  thai 
they  would  take  Him  by  force,  to  make  Him  a  king,  He  departed  again 

into  a  mountain  Himself  alone."  45.  And  straightway  he  Con- 
strained his  disciples  to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  to  the  other 

side  before  —  him — unto  Bethsaida  —  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John, 
xii.  21).  John  says  they  "went  over  the  sea  towards  Capernaum"  — 
the  wind,  probably,  occasioning  this  slight  deviation  from  the  direction 
of  Bethsaida.  While  he  SCnt  away  the  people  —  'the  multitude.' 
His  object  in  this  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  misdirected  excitement  in 
His  favour  (John,  vi.  15),  into  which  the  disciples  themselves  may  hare 
been  somewhat  drawn.  The  word  "  constrained  "  implies  reluctance 
on  their  part,  perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  Master 
and  embark  at  night,  leaving  Him  alone  on  the  mountain.     46.  And 

when  he  had  sent  them  away,  he  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray 

—  thus  at  length  getting  that  privacy  and  rest  which  He  had  vainly 
sought  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ;  opportunity  also  to  pour 
out  His  soul  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary  excitement  in  His 
favour  that  evening  —  which  appears  to  have  marked  the  zenith  of 
His  reputation,  for  it  began  to  decline  the  very  next  clay  ;  and  a  place 
whence  He  might  watch  the  disciples  on  the  lake,  pray  for  them  in 
their  extremity,  and  observe  the  right  time  for  coming  to  them,  in  a 
new  manifestation  of  His  glory  on  the  sea.  48.  And  when  even  was 
come  —  the  latter  evening  (see  v.  35).  It  had  come  even  when  the 
disciples  embarked  (Matthew,  xiv.  23  ;  John,  vi.  16).     the  Ship  waS 

in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  he  alone  on  the  land.    John  says  (vi.  17), 

"  It  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come  to  them."  Perhaps  they 
made  no  great  effort  to  push  across  at  first,  having  a  lingering  hope 
that  their  Master  would  yet  join  them,  and  so  allowed  the  darkness  to 
come  on.     "And  the  sea  arose  (adds  the  beloved  disciple,  vi.  18),  by 

reason  of  a  great  wind  that  blew."  48.  And  he  saw  them  toiling  in 
rowing;  for  the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them  — putting  forth  all 
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their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and  bear  on  against  a  head-wind, 
but  to  little  effect.  He  "  saw "  this  from  His  mountain-top,  and 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His  heart  was  all  with  them  ; 
yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till  His  own  time  came,  and 
about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night.  The  Jews,  who  used  to  divide 
the  night  into  three  watches,  latterly  adopted  the  Roman  division  in- 
to four  watches,  as  here.  So  that,  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  to  each, 
the  fourth  watch  reckoning  from  six  r.  M.,  would  be  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  "  So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  furlongs  "  (John,  vi.  19) — rather  more  than  half  way  across. 
The  lake  is  about  seven  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part.  So  that  in 
eight  or  nine  hours  they  had  only  made  some  three  and  a-half  miles. 
By  this  time,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  despondency  bordering  on  despair ;  and  now  at  length,  having 

tried  them  long  enough,  he  cometh  unto  them,  walking  upon  the  sea 

— ■ "  and  drawing  nigh  unto  tlie  ship  "  (John,  vi.  19),  and  WOUld  have 
passed  by  them —  tut  only  in  the  sense  of  Luke,  xxiv.  28  ;  Genesis, 
xxxii.  26 ;  cf.  G  enesis,  xviii.  3,  5  ;  xlii.  7.  49.  But  when  they  saw 
him  walking  upon  the  sea,  they  supposed  it  had  been  a  spirit  and 

cried  out  —  "for  fear"  (Matthew,  xiv.  26).  He  would  appear  to 
them  at  first  like  a  dark  moving  speck  upon  the  waters  ;  then  as  a  hu- 
man figure  ;  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous  sky,  and  not  dreaming  that 
it  could  be  their  Lord,  they  take  it  for  a  spirit.     Cf.  Luke,  xxiv.  37. 

50.  For  they  all  saw  him,  and  were  troubled.  And  immediately  he 
talked  with  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Be  of  good  cheer;  It  is  I ; 

be  not  afraid.  There  is  something  in  these  two  little  words  —  given 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  —  "  'Tis  I,"  which  from  the  mouth  that 
spake  it  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered,  passes  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  Here  Avere  they  in  the  midst  of  a  rag- 
ing sea,  their  little  bark  the  sport  of  the  elements,  and  with  just 
enough  of  light  to  descry  an  object  on  the  waters  which  only  aggra- 
vated their  fears.  But  Jesus  deems  it  enough  to  dispel  all  apprehen- 
sion to  let  them  know  that  He  was  there.  From  other  lips  that  "  I 
am  "  would  have  merely  meant  that  the  person  speaking  was  such  a 
one  and  not  another  person.  That,  surely,  would  have  done  little  to 
calm  the  fears  of  men  expecting  every  minute,  it  may  be,  to  go  to  the 
bottom.  But  spoken  by  One  who  at  that  moment  was  "  treading  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea,"  and  was  about  to  hush  the  raging  elements  with 
His  word,  what  was  it  but  the  Voice  which  cried  of  old  in  the  ears  of 
Israel,  even  from  the  days  of  Moses,  "  I  am  ;"  "  I,  even  I,  am  He  !" 
Cf.  John,  xviii.  5,6;  viii.  58.  Now,  that  M'ord  is  "  made  flesh,  and 
dwells  among  us,"  uttering  itself  from  beside  us  in  dear  familiar  tones 
—  "  It  is  the  Voice  of  My  Beloved  !  "  How  far  was  this  apprehended 
by  these  frightened  disciples  ?  There  was  one,  we  know,  in  the  boat 
who  outstripped  all  the  rest  in  susceptibility  to  such  sublime  appeals. 
It  was  not  the  deep-toned  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who,  though 
he  lived  to  soar  beyond  all  the  apostles,  was  as  yet  too  young  for  promi- 
nence, and  all  unripe.  It  was  Simon  Barjonas.  Here  follows  a  very 
remarkable  and  instructive  episode,  recorded  by  Matthew  alone  : — 

Peter  ventures  to  Walk  upon  the  sea  (Matthew,  xiv.  28-32).    28.  "  And 
Peter  answered  Him,  and  said,  Lord,  If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  unto 
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Thee  on  the  water  ; "  not  '  let  me,'  but  '  give  me  the  word  of  command* 
—  *  command,'  or  '  order  me  to  come  unto  Thee  upon  the  waters." 
29,  '  And  He  said,  Come."  Sublmie  word,  issuing  from  One  con- 
scious of  power  over  the  raging  element,  to  bid  it  serve  both  Himself, 
and  whomsoever  else  He  pleased  !  "  And  when  Peter  was  come  down 
out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  upon  the  water  "  —  '  waters  '  —  "to  come  to 
Jesus."  '  It  was  a  bold  spirit,'  says  Bishop  Hall,  '  that  could  wish  it ; 
more  bold  that  could  act  it  —  not  fearing  either  the  softness  or  the 
roughness  of  that  uncouth  passage.'  30.  "  But  when  he  saw  the  wind 
boisterous,  he  was  afraid  ;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying. 
Lord,  save  me."  The  wind  was  as  boisterous  before,  but  Peter  ''saw'* 
it  not  ;  seeing  only  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  lively  exercise  of  faith. 
Now  he  ''sees"  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  immediately  the  power 
of  Christ  to  bear  him  up  fades  before  his  view,  and  this  makes  him 
"  afraid  "- —  as  how  could  he  be  otherwise,  without  any  felt  power  to 
leep  him  up?  He  tiien  "begins  to  sink  ;"  and  finally,  conscious  that 
his  experiment  had  failed,  he  casts  himself,  in  a  sort  of  desperate  con- 
fidence, upon  his  "Lord"  for  deliverance!  31.  "And  immediately 
Jesus  stretched  forth  His  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  This  rebuke  was 
not  administered  while  Peter  was  sinking,  nor  till  Christ  had  him  by 
the  hand ;  first  reinvigorating  his  faith  and  then  with  it  enabling  hir» 
again  to  M^alk  upon  the  crested  wave.  Bootless  else  had  been  this 
loving  reproof,  which  owns  the  faith  that  had  ventured  on  the  deep 
upon  the  bare  word  of  Christ,  but  asks  why  that  distrust  which  so 
quickly  marred  it  ?  32.  "  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship 
(Jesus  and  Peter),  the  wind  ceased. "  51.  And  he  went  up  unto  them 
into  the  ship.  John,  (vi.  21)  says,  "  Then  they  willingly  received  Him 
into  the  ship"  —  or  rather,  '  Then  were  they  willing  to  receive  Him  *" 
(with  reference  to  their  previous  terror) ;  but  implying  also  a  glad  wel- 
come, their  first  fears  now  converted  into  wonder  and  delight.  "And 
immediately,"  adds  the  beloved  disciple,  "  they  were  at  the  land  whith- 
er they  went,"  or  '  were  bound.'  This  additional  miracle,  for  as  such 
it  is  manifestly  related,  is  recorded  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  alone. 
As  the  storm  was  suddenly  calmed,  so  the  little  bark  —  propelled  by 
the  secret  power  of  the  Lord  of  nature  now  sailing  in  it  —  glided 
through  the  now  unruffled  waters,  and,Avhile  they  were  wrapt  in  won- 
der at  what  had  happened,  not  heeding  their  rapid  motion,  zvas  found 
at  port,  to  their  still  further  surprise. 

"  Then  are  they  glad,  because  at  rest 
And  quiet  now  they  be  ; 
So  to  the  haven  He  them  brings 
Which  they  desired  to  see." 

Matthew,  (xiv.  33)  says,  "  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  {i.e.^ 
€re  they  got  to  land)  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God."     But  our  Evangelist  is  wonderfully  striking,     and 

the  wind  ceased ;  and  they  were  sore  amazed  in  themselves  be- 
yond measure,  and  wondered.  The  Evangelists  seems  hardly  to  find 
language  strong  enough  to  express  their  astonishment.     52.   For  they 

considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves ;  for  their  heart  was  har- 
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dened.  What  a  singular  statement  !  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
if  they  had  but  "  considered  (or  reflected  upon)  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  wrought  but  a  few  hours  before,  they  would  have  wondered  ai 
nothing  which  He  might  do  within  the  whole  circle  of  power  and 
grace. 

Incidents  on  Landing  (v,  53-56).     The  details  here  are  given  with 
a  rich  vividness  quite  peculiar  to  this  charming  Gospel.     53,  And 

when  they  had  passed  over,  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret  — 

from  which  the  lake  sometimes  takes  its  name,  stretching  along  its  wes- 
tern shore.  Capernaum  was  their  landing-place,  (John,  vi.  24,  25).  and 
drew  to  the  shore  —  a  nautical  phrase,  nowhere  else  used  in  the  New 

Testament.  54.  And  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  ship,  straight- 
way they  knew  him  —  "immediately  they  recognized  him  ;"  i.e.^  the 

people  did.    55.  and  began  to  carry  about  in  beds  those  that  were 

Sicic,  where  they  heard  he  was.  At  this  period  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try the  popular  enthusiasm  in  His  favour  was  at  its  height.     56.  and 

besought  him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his 

garment  —  having  heard,  no  doubt,  of  what  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  experienced  on  doing  so  (ch.  v.  25-29),  and  perhaps  of  other 
unrecorded  cases  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  many  aS  touched  [him] 
—  or  '  it '  — the  border  of  His  garment,  were  made  whole.  All  this 
they  continued  to  do  and  to  experience  while  our  Lord  was  in  that 
region.  The  tiiue  corresponds  to  that  mentioned  (John,  vii.  i),  when 
He  "  walked  in  Galilee,"  instead  of  appearing  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover,  "  because  the  Jews,"  i.e.^  the  rulers^  *'  sought  to  kill  Him  " — 
while  the  people  sought  to  enthrone  Him  ! 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Yer.  (-23.  Discourse  on  Ceremonial  Pollution.  (=  Matthew, 
XV.  1-20).     See  Matthew,  w.  1-20. 

24-37.  The  Syrophenician  Woman  and  her  Daughter  —  A 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  Healed.     (=  Matthew,  xv.  21-31.) 

The  Syrophenician  Woman  and  her  Daughter  (v.  2^-yS).  The  first 
words  of  this  narrative  show  that  the  incident  followed,  in  point  of 
time,  immediately  on  what  precedes  it.     24.  And   from  thencC  He 

arose,  and  went  into,  or, '  unto,'  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  — 

the  two  great  Phenician  sea-ports,  but  here  denoting  the  territory 
generally,  to  the  frontiers  of  which  Jesus  now  came.  But  did  Jesus 
actually  enter  this  heathen  territory  ?  The  whole  narrative,  we  think 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  He  did.  His  immediate  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  wither- 
ing exposure  He  had  just  made  of  their  traditional  religion,  and  en- 
tered into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it  —  because  He 
had  not  come  there  to  minister  to  heathens.  But  though  not  "  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  (Matthew,  xv.  24).  He 
hindered  not  the  lost  sheep  of  the  vast  Gentile  world  from  coming  to 
Him,  nor  put  them  away  when  they  did  come —  as  this  incident  was 
designed  to  show,     but  he  COUld  not  be  hid.   Christ's  fame  had  early 
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spread  from  Galilee  to  this  very  region  (ch.  iii.  8  ;  Luke,  vi.  17).     25. 

For  a  certain  woman,  whose  young  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit 

■ — or,  as  in  Matthew,'  was  badly  demonized,'  heard  Of  him  —  one 
M'onders  how  ;  but  distress  is  quick  of  hearing  :  and  fell  at  his  feet: 
26.  The  woman  was  a  Greek  —  i.e.,  'a  Gentile,'  as  in  the  margin:  a 
SyropheniCJan  by  nation  —  so  called  as  inhabiting  the  Phenician  tract 
of  Syria.  Juvenal  uses  the  same  te*rm,  as  was  remarked  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian.    Matthew  calls  her  "  a  woman  of  Canaan" 

—  a  more  intelligible  description  to  his  Jewish  readers  (cf.  Judges,  i. 

30,  32,  33).    and  she  besought  him  that  he  would  cast  forth  the 

devil  out  of  her  daughter — "She  cried  unto  Him,  saying,  Have 
mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed 
with  a  devil "  (Matthew,  xv.  22).  Thus,  though  no  Israelite  herself, 
she  salutes  him  as  Israel's  promised  Messiah.  Here  we  must  go  io 
Matthew,  xv.  23-25,  for  some  important  links  in  the  dialogue  omitted 
by  our  Evangelist.  23.  '*  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word."  The 
design  of  this  was  first,  perhaps,  to  show  that  He  was  not  .H'nt  to 
such  as  she.  He  had  said  expressly  to  the  Twelve  "Go  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Matthew,  x.  5)  ;  and  being  now  amongst  theni 
Himself,  He  would,  for  consistency's  sake,  let  it  be  seen  that  H'^  had 
not  gone  thither  for  j)iissionary  ^iwr-pos^e?,.  Therefore  He  not  only  kept 
silence,  but  had  actually  left  the  house  and  —  as  will  presently  appear 

—  was  proceeding  on  His  way  back,  when  this  woman  accosted  Him. 
But  another  reason  for  keeping  silence  plainly  was  to  try  and  to  whet 
her  faith,  patience,  and  perseverance.  And  it  had  the  desired  effect  : 
"  She  cried  after  thetji,''  which  shows  that  He  was  already  on  Hi~j  way 
from  the  place.  "  And  His  disciples  came  and  besought  Him,  saying. 
Send  her  away  ;  for  she  crieth  after  us."  They  thought  her  trouble- 
some with  her  importunate  cries,  just  as  they  did  the  people  who 
brought  young  children  to  be  blessed  of  Him,  and  they  ask  their  Lord 
to  "  send  her  away,"  i.e.,  to  grant  her  request  and  be  rid  of  her  ;  for 
we  gather  from  His  reply  that  they  meant  to  solicit  favour  for  her, 
though  not  for  her  sake  so  much  as  their  own.  24.  "  But  He  answer- 
ed and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel "  —  a  speech  evidently  intended  for  the  disciples  themselves,  to 
satisfy  them  that,  though  the  grace  He  was  about  to  show  to  this  Gentile 
believer  was  beyond  His  strict  commission.  He  had  not  gone  sponta- 
neously to  dispense  it.  Yet  did  even  this  speech  open  a  gleam  of  hope, 
could  she  have  discerned  it.  For  thus  might  she  have  spoken  :  *  I  am 
not  SENT,  did  He  say?  Truth,  Lord,  Thou  comest  not  hither  in  quest 
of  us,  but  I  come  in  quest  of  Thee ;  and  must  I  go  empty  away?  So 
did  not  the  woman  of  Samaria,  whom  when  Thou  foundest  her  on 
Thy  way  to  Galilee,  Thou  sentest  away  to  make  many  rich  ! '  But 
this  our  poor  Syrophenician  could  not  attain  to.  What,  then,  can  she 
answer  to  such  a  speech  ?  Nothing.  She  has  reached  her  lowest 
depth,  her  darkest  moment ;  she  will  just  utter  her  last  cry :  25. 
"  Then  came  she  and  worshipped  Him,  saying.  Lord,  help  me  !" 
This  appeal,  so  artless,  wrung  from  the  depths  of  a  believing  heart, 
and  reminding  us  of  the  Publican's  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'* 
moved  the  Redeemer  at  last  to  break  silence  —  but  in  what  sty''*  ? 
Here  we  return  to  our  own  Evangelist.     27.  But  JesuS  said  untO  hei*, 
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Let  the  children  first  be  filled.  Is  there  hope  for  me  here  ?  '  Filled 
FIRST?'  'Then  my  turn,  it  seems,  is  coming!'  —  but  then,  "  The 
CHILDREN  first?"  Ah  !  when,  on  that  rule,  shall  my  turn  ever  come  !' 
But  ere  she  has  time  for  these  ponderings  of  His  word,  another  word 

comes  to  supplement  it.    for  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 

bread,  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs.  Is  this  the  death  of  her  hopes? 
Nay,  but  it  is  life  from  the  dead.  Out  of  the  eater  shall  come  forth 
meat  (Judges,  xiv.  14),  'At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light  (Zechariah, 
xiv.  7).  '  Ha  !  I  have  it  now.  Had  He  kept  silence,  what  could  I 
have  done  but  go  unblest?  but  He  hath  spoken,  and  the  victory  is 

mine.'  28.  And  she  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Yes,  Lord  —  or, 

as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Matthew,  xv.  27,  "  Truth,  Lord,"  yet 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs  —  "  which  fall  from  their  mas- 
ter's table  "  (Matthew).  *  I  thank  Thee,  O  blessed  One  for  that  word  '. 
That's  my  whole  case.  Not  of  the  children  ?  True.  A  dog?  True 
also  ;  Yet  the  dogs  under  the  table  are  allowed  to  eat  of  the  children's 
crumbs  —  the  droppings  from  their  master's  full  table  ;  Give  me  that, 
and  I  am  content  ;  One  crumb  of  power  and  grace  from  Thy  table 
shall  cast  the  devil  out  of  my  daughter.'  O  what  lightning-quickness, 
what  reach  of  instinctive  ingenuity,  do  we  behold  in  this  heathen  wo- 
man !  2g.  And  he  said  unto  her — "  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith" 
(Matthew,  xv.  28).  As  Bengel  beautifully  remarks,  Jesus,  "  mar- 
velled "only  at   two   things — /at ^/i  s.nd   z/nle/ief  {See   Luke,  vii.  g). 

For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter. 

That  moment  the  deed  was  done.     30.  And   when  she  was  COme  tO 

her  house,  she  found  the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  laid  upon 

ihe  bed.  But  Matthew  is  more  specific  :  "  And  her  daughter  was 
made  whole  from  that  very  hour."  The  wonderfulness  of  this  case  in 
all  its  features  has  been  felt  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  and  the  balm 
it  has  admi.nistered,  and  will  yet  administer,  to  millions  will  be  known 
only  in  that  day  that  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  Healed  {z'.  31-37).    31.  And  again,  depart- 
ing from  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  came  unto  the  sea  of 

Galilee  —  or,  according  to  what  has  very  strong  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  text  here,  '  And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre, 
He  came  through  Sidon  to  the  sea  of  Galilee.'  The  MSS.  in  favour 
of  this  reading,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  are  weighty,  while 
the  versions  agreeing  with  it  are  among  the  most  ancient  ;  and  all  the 
best  critical  editors  and  commentators  adopt  it.  In  this  case  we  must 
understand  that  our  Lord,  having  once  gone  out  of  the  Holy  Land 
the  length  of  Tyre,  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Sidon,  though  without 
ministering,  so  far  as  appears,  in  those  parts,  and  then  bent  His  steps 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  the 
supposition  of  so  long  a  detour  without  any  missionary  object  ;  and 
some  may  think  this  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  returning  from  these  coasts  of 
Tyre,  He  passed  through  the  mldst  of  the  coasts — or  frontiers  — 
of  DecapoliS  —  crossing  the  Jordan,  therefore,  and  approaching  the 
lake  on  its  east  side.  Here  Matthew,  who  omits  the  details  of  the 
cure  of  this  deaf  and  dumb  man,  introduces  some  particulars,  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  number.     "  And  Jesus," 
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says  that  Evangelist  (xv.  29-31),  "  departed  from  thence,  and  came 
nigh  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain" — the 
mountain-range  bounding  the  lake  on  the  north-east,  in  Decapolis  : 
"  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  Him,  having  with  them  lame, 
blind,  dumb,  maimed"  —  not  'mutilated,'  which  is  but  a  secondary- 
sense  of  the  word,  but  '  deformed  '  —  "  and  many  others,  and  cast  them, 
down  at  Jesus'  feet  ;  and  he  healed  them  :  insomuch  that  the  multi- 
tude"—  *  the  multitudes'  —  "  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to 
see  ;  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel  "  —  who,  after  so  long  and 
dreary  an  absence  of  visible  manifestation,  had  returned  to  bless  His 
people  as  of  old  (cf.  Luke,  vii.  16).  Beyond  this  it  is  not  clear  from' 
the  Evangelist's  language  that  the  people  saw  into  the  claims  of  Jesus.. 
Well,  of  these  cases  Mark  here  singles  out  one,  whose  cure  had  some- 
thing peculiar  in  it.  32.  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was 
deaf. . .  and  they  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him.    In  their 

eagerness  they  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  too  officious.  Though 
usually  doing  as  here  suggested.  He  will  deal  with    this  case  in  His 

own  way.    33.  And  he  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude  —  as  in 

another  case  He  "  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out 
of  the  town  "  (ch.  viii,  23),  probably  to  fix  his  undistracted  attention 
on  Himself  and,  by  means  of  certain  actions  He  was  about  to  do,  to 
awaken  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  proper  source  of  relief,  and 
put  his  fingers  into  his  ears.  As  his  indistinct  articulation  arose 
from  his  deafness,  our  Lord  addresses  himself  to  this  first.  To  the 
impotent  man  He  said,  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  "  to  the  blind 
men,  "  What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  ?  "  and  "  Believe  ye  that 
I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  "  (John,  v.  6  ;  Matthew,  xx.  32  ;  ix.  28).  But  as 
this  patient  could  hear  nothing,  our  Lord  substituted  symbolical  ac- 
tions upon  each  of  the  organs  affected,  and  he  spit  and  touched  his 
tongue  —  moistening  the  man's  parched  tongue  with  saliva  from  His 
own  mouth,  as  if  to  lubricate  the  organ  or  facilitate  its  free  motion  ; 
thus  indicating  the  source  of  the  healing  virtue  to  be  His  own  person. 
(For  similar  actions,  see  ch.  viii.  23  ;  John,  ix.  6.)  34.  And  looking 
up  to  heaven  —  ever  acknowledging  His  Father,  even  while  the  Heal- 
ing was  seen  to  flow  from  Himself  (see  John,  v.  19).  he  sighed  — 
*  over  the  wreck,'  says  Trench,  *  which  sin  had  brought  about,  and 
the  malice  of  the  devil  in  deforming  the  fair  features  of  God's  original 
creation.'  But,  we  take  it,  there  was  a  yet  more  painful  impression 
of  that  -"  evil  thing  and  bitter  "  whence  all  our  ills  have  sprung,  and 
which  when  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses'* 
^Matthew,  viii.  17),  became  mysteriously  his  own. 

In  thought  of  these  His  brows  benign, 

Not  even  in  healing,  cloudless  shine.'  —  Keble. 

and  saith  unto  him,Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened.    Our  Evang&L 

ist,  as  remarked  on  ch.  v.  41,  loves  to  give  such  wonderful   words  just 

as  they  were  spoken,    35.  And  Straightway  his  ears  were  opened. 

This  is  mentioned  first,  as  the  source  of  the  other  derangement,     and 

the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain.  The  cure 
was  thus  alike  instantaneous  and  perfect.     36.  And  he  Charged  theiR 
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that  they  should  tell  no  man.     Into  this  very  region  he  had  sent  the 

man  out  of  whom  had  been  cast  the  legion  of  devils,  to  proclaim 
"  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him  "  (ch,  v.  ig).  Now  He  will  have 
them  "  tell  no  man."  But  in  the  former  case  there  was  no  danger  of 
obstructing  His  ministry  by  "blazing  the  matter"  (ch.  i.  45),  as  He 
Himself  had  left  the  region  ;  whereas  now   He  was  sojourning  in  it. 

but  the  more  he  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a  great  deal 

they  published  it.  They  could  not  be  restrained  ;  nay,  the  prohibi- 
tion seemed  only  to  whet  their  determination   to  publish   His  fame- 

37.  And  were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying,  He  hath  donealf 

things  well  —  reminding  us,  says  Trench,  of  the  words  of  the  first 
creation  (Genesis,  i.  31,  LXX.),  upon  which  we  are  thus  not  unsuita- 
bly thrown  back,  for  Christ's  work  is  in  the  truest  sense  "  a  new  crea- 
tion, he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  — 
*'  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel "  (Matthew,  xv.  31).  See  v.  31 
of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-26.  Four  Thousand  Miraculously  Fed — A  Sign 
FROM  Heaven  Sought  and  Refused — The  Leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  —  A  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida  Re- 
stored TO  Sight.  (= Matthew,  xv.  32  ;  xvi.  12.)  This  Section  of 
miscellaneous  matter  evidently  follows  the  preceding  one  in  point  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  by  observing  how  it  is  introduced  by  Matthew. 

Feeding  of  the  Four    Thousand  {v.  1-9).        i.   In   thoSC  days  the 

multitude  being  very  great ...  2.  I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude—  an  expression  of  that  deep  emotion  in  the  Redeemer's  heart 
which  always  preceded  some  remarkable  interposition  for  relief.  (See 
Matthew,  xiv.  14  ;  xx.  34  ;  Mark,  i.  41  ;  Luke,  vii.  13  ;  also  Matthew, 
ix.  36,  before  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  :  cf.   Judges,   ii.   18  ;  x.  16.) 

t)ecause  they  have  now  been  with  me,  in  constant  attendance,  three 
days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat:  3.  And  if  I  send  them  away  fast- 
ing to  their  own  houses,  they  will  faint  by  the  way.  In  their  eag- 
erness they  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  the  need  of  provisions  for 
such  a  lefigth  of  time  ;  but  the  Lord  thought  of  it.  In  Matthew  (xv. 
32)  it  is,  "  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting  "  —  or  rather,  *  To  send 

them  away  fasting  I  am  unwilling,'  4.  From  whence  can  a  man 
satisfy  these  men  with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness  ?  Though  the 

question  here  is  the  same  as  when  He  fed  the  five  thousand,  they 
evidently  now  meant  no  more  by  it  than  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  feeding  the  multitude  ;  modestly  leaving  the  Lord  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  done.  And  this  will  the  more  appear  from  His  not  now 
trying  them  as  before,  by  saying,  "  They  need  not  depart,  give  ye  them 
to  eat ;  "  but  simply  asking  what  they  had,  and  then  giving  His  direc- 
tions.   5.  And  he  asked  them.  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ?  And  they 

said.  Seven.  it  was  important  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  that 
the  precise  number  of  the  loaves  should  be  brought  out.  Thus  also 
does  the  distinctness  of  the  two  miracles  appear.      9.  And  they  that 
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had  eaten  were  about  four  thousand :  and  he  sent  them  away. 

Had  not  our  Lord  distinctly  referred,  in  this  very  chapter  and  in  two 
successive  sentences  to  the  feeding  of  the  Five  and  of  the  Four  Thou- 
sand, as  two  distinct  miracles,  many  critics  would  have  insisted  that 
they  were  but  two  different  representations  of  one  and  the  same  mira- 
cle, as  they  do  of  the  two  expulsions  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from 
the  temple,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  But 
even  in  spite  of  what  our  Lord  says,  it  is  painful  to  find  such  men  as 
Neander  endeavoring  to  identify  the  two  miracles.  The  localities, 
though  both  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  were  different :  the  time 
was  different  :  the  proceding  and  following  circumstances  were  differ- 
ent :  the  period  during  which  the  people  continued  fasting  was  dif- 
lerent  —  in  the  one  case  not  one  entire  day,  and  in  the  other  three 
days  :  the  number  fed  was  different  —  five  thousand  in  the  one  case, 
in  the  other  four  thousand  :  the  number  of  the  loaves  was  different  — 
five  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  seven  :  the  number  of  the  fishes  in 
the  one  case  is  definitely  stated  by  all  the  four  Evangelists  —  two:  in 
the  other  case  both  give  them  indefinitely — "a  few  small  fishes:"  in 
the  one  case  the  multitude  were  commanded  to  sit  down  "  upon  the 
green  grass  ; "  in  the  other,  '*  on  the  ground  ; "  in  the  one  case  the 
number  of  the  baskets  taken  up  filled. with  the  fragments  was  twelve  ; 
in  the  other  seven :  but  more  than  all,  perhaps,  because  apparently 
quite  incidental,  in  the  one  case  the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  bask- 
ets is  the  same  in  all  the  four  narratives  —  the  cophinns  (see  ch.  vi.  43) ; 
in  the  other  case  the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  baskets  used,  while  it 
is  the  same  in  both  the  narratives,  is  quite  different  —  the  spuj'is,  a 
basket  large  enough  to  hold  a  man's  body,  for  Paul  was  let  down  in 
one  of  these  from  the  walls  of  Damascus  (Acts,  ix.  25).  It  might  be 
added,  that  in  the  one  case  the  people,  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm, 
would  have  taken  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  a  king  ;  in  the  other 
case  no  such  excitement  is  recorded.  In  view  of  these  things,  "A'ho 
could  have  believed  that  these  were  one  and  the  same  miracle,  even  if 
the  Lord  Himself  had  not  expressly  distinguished  them  ? 

Sign  from  Heaven  Sought  [v.  10-13).  lo.  And  straightway  he  en- 
tered into  a  ship  —  '  into  the  ship '  or  '  embarked,'  with  his  disciples, 
and  came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.    In  Matthew  (xv.  39)  it  is 

*'  the  coasts  of  Magdala."  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  were  both  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  probably  not  far  apart.  From  the 
former  the  surname  "  Magdalene  "  was  probably  taken,  to  denote  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  Maries.  Dalmanutha  may  have  been  a  vil- 
lage, but  it  cannot  now  be  identified  with  certainty,  ii.  seek- 
ing  of   him    a  sign    from  heaven,  tempting    him  —  not  in  the 

least  desiring  evidence  for  their  conviction,  but  hoping  to  entrap 
Him.  The  first  part  of  the  answer  is  given  in  Matthew  alone 
(xvi.  2,  3)  ;  "  He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  When  it  is  qven- 
ing,  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather ;  for  the  sky  is  red.  And  in 
the  morning  it  will  be  foul  weather  to-day ;  for  the  sky  is  red  and 
lowring  "  —  '  sullen  '  or  '  gloomy.'  "  Hypocrites  !  ye  can  discern  the 
face  of  the  sky  ;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?" 
The  same  simplicity  of  purpose  and  careful  observation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  events  which  they  showed  in  common  things 
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would  enable  them  to  "  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  "  —  or  rather 
"  seasons,"  to  which  the  prophets  pointed  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Messiah.  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  ;  Daniel's  seventy 
weeks  were  expiring,  &c.  ;  and  many  other  significant  indications  of 
the  close  of  the  old  economy,  and  preparations  for  a  freer  and  more 
comprehensive  one,  might  have  been  discerned.     But  all   was  lost 

upon  them.  12.  And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  The  lan- 
guage is  very  strong.  These  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  the  Re- 
deemer's heart,  in  which  our  Evangelist  abounds,  are  more  precious 
than  rubies.  The  state  of  the  Pharisaic  heart,  which  prompted  this 
desire  for  a  fresh  sign,  went  to  his  very  soul,  and  saith,  Whydoth 
this  generation  —  "this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation "  (Mat- 
thew, xvi.  4),  seeic  after  a  Sign  ? —  when  they  have  had  such  abun- 
dant evidence  already.  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  this  genera- 
tion —  lit. ;  '  If  there  shall  be  given  to  this  generation  a  sign ; '  a 
Jewish  way  of  expressing  a  solemn  and  peremptory  determination  to 
the  contrary  (cf.  Hebrews,  iv.  5  ;  Psalm,  xcv.  11,  Margin).  'A  gener- 
ation incapable  of  appreciating  such  demonstrations  shall  not  be 
gratified  with  them.'  Iii  Matthew,  xvi.  4,  He  added,  "  but  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas."     See  Matthew,  xii.  39,  40.     13.  And    he  left 

them  —  no  doubt  with  tokens  of  displeasure,  and  entering  into  the 
ship  again,  defiarted  to  the  other  siue. 

The  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  {v.  14-21).     14.   NoW 

the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  bread,  neither  had  they  in  the 

ship  with  them  more  than  one  loaf.  This  is  another  example  of  that 
graphic  circumstantiality  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  this  briefest  of 
the  four  Gospels.  The  circumstance  of  the  "one  loaf"  only  remain- 
ing, as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  was  more  suggestive  of  their 
Master's  recent  miracles  than   the  entire  absence  of  provisions,     15. 

And  he  charged  them,  saying,  Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven 

of  the  Pharisees  —  "  and  of  the  Sadducees  "  (Matthew,  xvi.  6),  and 
of  the  leaven  of  Herod.  The  teaching  or  "  doctrine  "  (Matthew,  xvi. 
12)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  was  quite  different,  but  both 
were  equally  pernicious  ;  and  the  Herodians,  though  rather  a  political 
party,  were  equally  envenomed  against  our  Lord's  spiritual  teaching. 
See  Matthew,  xii.  14.  The /f«^/ra/m^  and  i/Z^zmz^^  quality  of  leaven, 
for  good  or  bad,  is  the  ground  of  the  comparison.  16.  And  they  rea- 
soned among  themselves,  saying.  It  is  because  we  have  no  bread, 
But  a  little  ago  He  was  tried  with  the  obduracy  of  the  Pharisees  ;  now 
He  is  tried  with  the  obtuseness  of  His  own  disciples.  The  ni^ie 
questions  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession  {v.  17-21),  show 
how  deeply  He  was  hurt  at  this  want  of  spiritual  apprehension,  and 
worse  still,  their  low  thoughts  of  Him,  as  if  He  would  utter  so  solemn 
a  warning  on  so  petty  a  subject.  It  will  be  seen,  however —  from  the 
very  form  of  their  conjecture,  "  It  is  because  xve  have  no  bread,"  and 
our  Lord's  astonishment  that  they  should  not  by  that  time  have 
known  better  what  He  took  up  His  attention  with — that  He  ever 
left  the  whole  eaje  for  His  own  temporal  wants  to  the  tivelve  :  that  He 
did  this  so  entirely,  that  finding  they  were  reduced  to  their  last  loaf 
they  felt  as  if  unworthy  of  such  a  trust,  and  could  not  think  but  that 
the  same  thought  was  in  their  Lord's  mind  which  was  pressing  upon 
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their  own  ;  but  that  in  this  they  were  so  far  wrong  that  it  hurt 
His  feelings  —  sharp  just  in  proportion  to  His  love — that  such  a 
thought  of  Him  should  have  entered  their  minds  !  Who  that  like 
Angels,  "  desire  to  look  into  these  things  "  will  not  prize  such  glimp- 
ses above  gold?    17.  have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened?    How 

strong  an  expression  to  use  of  true-hearted  disciples  !     See  ch.  vi.  52, 

18.  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  and  having  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  See 
Matthew,  xiii.  13.  and  do  ye  not  remember?  19.  When  I  bralce 
the  five  loaves  among  — '  the '  —  five  thousand,  how  many  basicets 
fuiioffragmentstoolcyeup?  . .  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand? 

— '  do  not  understand  that  the  warning  I  gave  you  could  not  have 
been  prompted  by  any  such  petty  consideration  as  the  want  of  loaves 
in  your  scrip.'  Profuse  as  were  our  Lord's  miracles,  we  see  from  this 
that  they  were  not  wrought  at  random,  but  that  he  carefully  noted 
their  minutest  details,  and  desired  that  this  should  be  done  by  those 
who  witnessed,  as  doubtless  by  all  who  read  the  record  of  them.  Even 
the  different  kind  of  baskets  used  at  the  two  miraculous  feedings,  so 
carefully  noted  in  the  two  narratives,  are  here  also  referred  to  ;  the 
one  smaller,  of  which  there  were  twelve,  the  other  much  larger,  of 
which  there  were  seven. 

Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida  Restored  to  Sight  {v.  22-26).  22.  And  he 
Cometh  to  Bethsaida  —  Bethsaida-Julias,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  lake,  whence  after  this  He  proceeded  to  Cesarea  Philippi  (7'.  27) 

—  and  they  bring  a  blind  man  unto  him,  and  besought  him  to  touch 
him.    See  ch.  vii.  32.    23.  And  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand, 

and  led  him  out  of  the  town.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  it  is  merely 
said  that  "  He  took  him  aside"  (ch,  vii.  33);  but  this  blind  man  He 
led  by  the  hand  o\\\.  of  the  town,  doing  it  Himself  rather  than  employ- 
ing another  —  great  humility,  exclaims  Bengel  !  —  that  He  might 
gain  his  confidence  and  raise  his  expectation,     and  when  he  had  Spit 

on  his  eyes  —  the  organ  affected.  See  ch.  vii,  33.  and  put  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  24.  And  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking.    This  is  one  of  the  cases 

in  which  one  edition  of  what  is  called  the  received  text  differs  from 
another.  That  which  is  decidedly  the  best  supported,  and  has  also 
internal  evidence  on  its  side  is  this  :  '  I  see  men  ;  for  I  see  [them]  as 
trees  walking' — /.^,,  he  could  distinguish  them  from  trees  only  by 
their  motion  ;  a  minute  mark  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  as  Alford 
observes,  describing  how  human  objects  had  appeared  to  him  during 
that  gradual  failing  of  sight  which  had  ended  in  blindness.    25.  After 

that  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up ; 
and  he  was  restored  and  saw  every  man  clearly.    Perhaps  the  one 

operation  perfectly  restored  the  eyes^  while  the  other  imparted  imme- 
diately theyv7r«//y(?/z^jm^///^w.  It  is  the  only  recorded  example  of  a 
progressive  cwve.,  and  it  certainly  illustrates  similar  methods  in  the  spir- 
itual kingdom.  Of  the  four  recorded  cases  of  sight  restored,  all  the 
patients  save  one  either  catue  or  were  brought  to  the  Physician.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  born  blind,  the  Physician  came  to  the  patient.  So 
some  seek  and  find  Christ  ;  of  others  He  is  found  who  seek  Him  not. 

26.  Neither   go  into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town. 
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Besides  the  usual  reasons  against  going  about  "  blazing  the  matter," 
retirement  in  this  case  would  be  salutary  to  himself. 
'  27-38.  Peter's  noble  Confession  of  Christ  —  Our  Lord's 
First  explicit  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Sufferings, 
Death  and  Resurrection  —  His  Rebuke  of  Peter,  and  Warn- 
ing to  all  the  Twelve,  (=  Matthew,  xvi.  13-27  ;  Luke,  ix.  18-26.) 
For  the  exposition,  see  Matthew,  xvi.  13-28. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-13.  Jesus  is  Transfigured  —  Conversation  about 
Elias.  (=  Matthew,  xvi.  28  ;  xvii.  13  ;  Luke,  ix..  27-36.)  For 
the  exposition,  see  Matthew,  xvii.  1-13. 

14-32.  Healing  of  a  Demoniac  Boy  —  Second  Explicit  An- 
nouncement OF  His  Approaching  Death  and  Resurrection. 
(=  Matthew,  xvii.  14-23  ;  Luke,  ix.  37-45.) 

Healing  of  the  Demoniac  boy  {v.  14-29).     14.  And  when  he  came  to 

his  disciples,  he  saw  a  great  multitude  about  them,  and  the  scribes 

questioning  with  them.  This  was  "on  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
come  down  from  the  hill "  (Luke,  ix.  37).  The  Transfiguration  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  at  night.  In  the  morning,  as  He  came 
down  from  the  hill  on  which  it  took  place  —  with  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John  —  on  approaching  the  other  nine.  He  found  them  surround- 
ed by  a  great  multitude,  and  the  scribes  disputing  or  discussing  with 
them.  No  doubt  these  cavillers  were  twitting  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
with  their  inability  to  cure  the  demoniac  boy  of  whom  we  are  pre- 
sently to  hear,  and  insinuating  doubts  even  of  their  Master's  ability 
to  do  it  ;  while  they,  zealous  for  their  Master's  honour,  would  no 
doubt  refer  to  His  past  miracles  in  proof  of  the  contrary.     15.  And 

straightway  all  the  people  — '  the  multitude '  —  when  they  beheld 
him,  were  greatly  amazed  —  or,  'were  astounded'  —  and  running 

to  him  saluted  him.  The  singularly  strong  expression  of  surprise, 
the  sudden  arrest  of  the  discussion,  and  the  rush  of  the  multitude  to- 
wards Him,  can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  less  than  something 
amazing  in  His  appearance.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  His 
countenance  still  retained  traces  of  His  transfiguration-glory.  (See 
Exodus,  xxxiv.  29,  30.)  So  Bengel,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Trench, 
Alford.  No  wonder,  if  this  was  the  case,  that  they  not  only  ran  to 
to  Him,  but  saluted  Him.  Our  Lord,  however,  takes  no  notice  of 
what  had  attracted  them,  and  probably  it  gradually  faded  away  as  He 
drew  near  ;  but  addressing  Himself  to  the  scribes,  He  demands  the 
subject  of  their  discussion,  ready  to  meet  them  where  they  had  pressed 
hard  upon  His  half-instructed,  and  as  yet  timid  apostles.     16.  And  he 

asked  the  scribes.  What  question  ye  with  them  ?    Ere  they  had 

time  to  reply,  the  father  of  the  boy,  whose  case  had  occasioned  the 
dispute,  himself  steps  forward  and  answers  the  question  ;  telling  a 
piteous  tale  of  deafness,  and  dumbness,  and  fits  of  epilepsy — ending 
with  this,  that  the  disciples,  though  entreated,  could  not  perform  the 

cure.    17.  And  one  of  the  multitude  answered  and  said,  Master,  \ 
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have  brought  unto  thee  my  son  —  "  mine  only  child  "  (Luke,  ix.  38), 
which  hath  a  dumb  spirit  —  a  spirit  whose  operation  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  his  victim  speechless,  and  deaf  also  {v.  25).  In  Matthew's 
report  of  the  speech  (xvii.  15),  the  father  says  "he  is  lunatic;"  this 
being  another  and  most  distressing  effect  of  the  possession.     18.  And 

wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him ;  and  he  foameth,  and 
gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away  —  rather,  'becomes  with- 
ered,' '  dried  up,'  or  'paralyzed  ;'  as  the  same  word  is  everywhere  else 
rendered  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  additional  particulars  are 
given  by  Luke  and  by  our  Evangelist  below.  "  Lo,"  says  he  in  Luke,  ix. 
39,  "  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out ;  and  it  teareth 
him  that  he  foameth  again,  and  bruising  him  hardly  (or  with  difficulty) 

departeth  from  him."    And  I  spalce  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should 

cast  him  out  ;•  and  they  could  not.  Our  Lord  replies  to  the  father 
by  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  disciples.  As  if  wounded  at  the  exposure 
before  such  a  multitude,  of  the  weakness  of  his  disciples'  faith,  which 
doubtless  He  felt  as  a  reflection  on  Himself,  He  puts  them  to  the 
blush  before  all,  but  in  language  fitted  only  to  raise  expectation  of 

what  Himself  would  do.  19.  He  answereth  him  and  saith,  0  faith- 
less generation  —  "  and  perverse,"  or  '  perverted '  (Matthew,  xvii.  17  ; 

Luke,  ix.  41),  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer 

you  ?  —  language  implying  that  it  was  a  shame  to  them  to  want  the 
faith  necessary  to. perform  this  cure,  and  that  it  needed  some  patience 
to  put  up  with  them.  It  is  to  us  surprising  that  some  interpreters,  as 
Chrysostom  and  Calvin,  should  represent  this  rebuke  as  addressed, 
not  to  the  disciples  at  all,  but  to  the  scribes  who  disputed  with  them. 
Nor  does  it  much,  if  at  all,  mend  the  matter  to  view  it  as  addressed 
to  both,  as  most  expositors  seem  to  do.  With  Bengel,  de  Wetie, 
and  Meyer,  we  regard  it  as  addressed  directly  to  the  nine  apostles 
who  were  unable  to  expel  this  evil  spirit.  And  though,  in  ascribing 
this  inability  to  their  '  want  of  faith'  and  the  '  perverted  turn  of  mind' 
which  they  had  drunk  in  with  their  early  training,  the  rebuke  would 
undoubtedly  apply,  with  vastly  greater  force,  to  those  who  twitted  the 
poor  disciples  with  their  inability  ;  it  would  be  to  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  rebuke  to  suppose  it  addressed  to  those  who  had  no  faith 
at  all,  and  were  wholly  perverted.  It  was  because  faith  sufficient 
for  curing  this  youth  was  to  have  been  expected  of  the  disciples,  and 
because  they  should  by  that  time  have  got  rid  of  the  perversity  in 
which  they  had  been  reared,  that -Jesus  exposes  them  thus  before 
the  rest.  And  who  does  not  see  that  this  was  fitted,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  impress  upon  the  bystanders  the  severe  loftiness 
of  the  training  He  was  giving  to  the  Twelve,  and  the  unsophisticated 
footing  Hewai  on  with  them?  Bring  him  unto  me.  The  order  to 
bring  the  patient  to  Him  was  instantly  obeyed  :  when,  lo  !  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  his  divine  Tormentor,  and  expecting  to  be 
made  to  quit,  the  foul  spirit  rages  and  is  furious,  determined  to  die 
hard,  doing  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  this  poor  child  while  yet  with- 
in his  grasp.  20.  And  they  brought  him  unto  him ;  and  when  he 
saw  him,  straightway  the  spirit  tare  him.  Just  as  the  man  with  the 
legion  of  demons,  "  when  he  saw  Jesus,  ran  and  worshipped  him  " 
(ch.  V.  6),  so  this  demon,  when  he  sazv  Him^  immediately  "  tare  him." 
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The  feeling  of  terror  and  rage  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  he 
fell  on  the  ground  and  wallowed,  foaming.    Still  Jesus  does  nothing, 

but  keeps  conversing  with  the  father  about  the  case  —  partly  to  have 
its  desperate  features  told  out  by  him  who  knew  them  best,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  spectators :  partly  to  let  its  virulence  have  time  to  show 
itself;  and  partly  to  deepen  the  exercise  of  the  father's  soul,  to  draw 
c.it  his  faith,  and  thus  to  prepare  both  him  and  the  bystanders  for 

V  hat  He  was  to  do.  2i.  And  he  asked  his  father,  How  long  is  it  ago 
since  this  came  unto  him  ?    And  he  said,  Of  a  child,  &c.    Having 

t  jld  briefly  the  affecting  features  of  the  case,  the  poor  father,  half  dis- 
fh-ited  by  the  failure  of  the  disciples  and  the  aggravated  virulence  of 
the  malady  itself  in  presence  of  their  Master,  yet  encouraged  too  by 
A  hat  he  had  heard  of  Christ,  by  the  severe  rebuke  He  had  given  to 
llis  disciples  for  not  having  faith  enough  to  cure  the  boy,  and 
l.y  the  dignity  with  which  He  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
Id  Him  —  in  this  mixed  state  of  mind,  he  closes  his  description  of  the 

case  with  these  touching  words :  but  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have 

compassion  on  us,  and  help  us  —  "  us,"  says  the  father  ;  for  it  was  a 
sore  family  affliction.  Cf  the  language  of  the  Syrophenician  woman 
regarding  her  daughter,  "  Lord,  help  vicy  Still,  nothing  is  done  ;  the 
man  is  but  struggling  into  faith  :  it  must  come  a  step  farther.  But 
he  had  to  do  with  Him  who  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  who 
knew  how  to  inspire  what  He  demanded.  The  man  had  said  to  Him, 
" //"  thou  canst  do;'*  23.  JesuS  —  retorting  upon  him,  said  UntO 
him.  If  thou  canst  believe  :     The  man  had  said,  "  If  thou   canst  do 

anything;'  Jesus  replies,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 

lieveth  —  *  My  doing  all  depends  on  thy  believing.'  To  impress  this 
still  more,  He  redoul)les  upon  the  believing:  "If  thou  canst  believe, 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  Thus  the  Lord  helps 
the  birth  of  faith  in  that  struggling  soul  ;  and  now,  though  with  pain 
and  sore  travail,  it  comes  to  the  birth,  as  Trench,  borrowing  from 
Olshausen,  expresses  it.  Seeing  the  case  stood  still,  waiting  not 
upon  the  Lord's  power  but  his  own  faith,  the  man  became  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  conflicting  principles,  and  rises  into  one  of  the  nob- 
lest utterances  on  record.  24.  And  straightway  the  father  of  the 
child  cried  out,  and  said  with  tears.  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou 

mine  unbelief:  —  q.d.,  "Tis  useless  concealing  from  Thee,  O  Thou 
mysterious,  mighty  Healer,  the  unbelief  that  still  struggles  in  this 
heart  of  mine ;  but  that  heart  bears  me  witness  that  I  do  believe  in 
Thee  ;  and  if  distrust  still  remains,  I  disown  it,  1  wrestle  with  it, 
I  seek  help  from  Thee  against  it '  Two  thing.:  are  very  remarkable 
here  :  First,  the  felt  and  ozvncd  presence  of  unbeliefs  which  only  the 
strength  of  the  man's  faith  could  have  so  revealed  to  his  own  consci- 
ousness. Second,  His  appeal  to  Christ  for  help  against  his  felt  unbelief 
—  a  feature  in  the  case  quite  unparalleled,  and  showing,  more  than 
all  protestations  could  have  done,  the  insight  he  had  attained  into 
the  existence  of  a  power  in  Christ  more  glorious  than  any  he  had  besought 
for  his  poor  child.  The  work  was  done  ;  and  as  the  commotion  and 
confusion  in  the  crowd  was  now  increasing,  Jesus  at  once,  as  Lord 
of  spirits,  gives  the  word  of  command  to  the  dumb  and  deaf  spirit 
tc  be  gone,  never  again  to  return  to  his  victim,     26,  And  the  Spirit 
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cried,  and  rent  him  sore,  and  came  out  of  him  ;  and  he  was  as  one 
dead  ;  insomuch  that  many  said,  He  is  dead.  The  malignant,  cruel 

spirit,  now  conscious  that  his  time  was  come,  gathers  up  his  whole 
strength,  with  intent  by  a  last  stroke  to  kill  his  victim,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded.  But  the  Lord  of  life  was  there  ;  the  Healer  of  all  mala- 
dies, the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Seed  of  woman,  "  the  Stronger  than 
the  strong  man  armed,"  was  there.  The  very  faith  which  Christ  de- 
clared to  be  enough  for  everything  being  now  found,  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  serpent  should  prevail.  Fearfully  is  he  permitted  to  bruise 
the  Jieel,  as  in  this  case  ;  but  his  own  head'^zSS.  go  for  it  —  his  works 
shall  be  destroyed  (i  John,  iii.  8).     27.   But  Jesus  toolc   him  by  the 

hand,  and  lifted  him  up  ;  and  he  arose.  28.  Why  could  not  we  cast 
him  out?    29.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  kind  can  come  forth  by 

nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting— z.^.,  as  nearly  all  good  interpret- 
ers are  agreed,  '  this  kind  of  evil  spirits  cannot  be  expelled,*  or  '  so 
desperate  a  case  of  demoniacal  possession  cannot  be  cured,  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting.'  But  since  the  Lord  Himself  says  that  His  disci- 
ples could  not  fast  while  He  was  with  them,  perhaps  this  was  designed, 
as  Alford  hints,  for  their  after  guidance  —  unless  we  take  it  as  but 
a  definite  way  of  expressing  the  general  truth,  that  great  and  difficult 
duties  require  special  preparation  and  self-denial.  But  the  answer 
to  their  question,  as  given  by  Matthew  (xvii.),  is  more  full  ;  '*  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief.  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  muslard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  re- 
move ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unlo  you  "  {v.  20).  See  ch. 
xi.  23.  "  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  oui  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing" (z/.  21):  z.^.,  though  nothing  is  impossible  to  faith,  yet  such  a 
height  of  faith  as  is  requisite  for  such  triumphs  is  not  to  be  reached 
either  in  a  moment  or  without  effort — either  with  God  in  prayer 
or  with  ourselves  in  self-denying  exercises.  Luke  (ix.  43)  adds,  "  And 
they  were  all  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God  "  —  'at  the  ma- 
jesty '  or  '  mightiness  of  God,'  in  this  last  miracle,  in  the  transfigura- 
tion, &c.  ;  or,  at  the  divine  grandeur  of  Christ  rising  upon  them  daily. 
Second  Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death  and  Res- 
urrection {v.  30-32).  30.  And  they  departed  thence,  and  passed  — 
'were  passing  along' through  Galilee;  and  he  would  not  that  any 

man  should  know  it.  By  comparing  Matthew,  xvii.  22,  23,  and  Luke, 
ix.  43,  44,  with  this,  we  gather,  that  as  our  Lord's  reason  for  going 
through  Galilee  more  privately  than  usual  on  this  occasion,  was  to 
reiterate  to  them  the  announcement  which  had  so  shocked  them  at 
the  first  mention  of  it,  and  thus  familiarize  them  with  it  by  little  and 
little,  so  this  was  His  reason  for  enjoining  silence  upon  them  as  to 

their  present  movements.    31.  For  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  said 

unto  them — "Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears  "  (Luke,  ix. 
44) ;  not  what  had  been  passing  between  them  as  to  His  grandeur, 

but  what  He  was  now  to  utter,  "  for  "  The  son  of  man  is  delivered. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  expresses  how  near  at  hand  He  would 
have  them  to  consider  it.  As  Bengel  says,  steps  were  already  in 
course  of  being  taken  to  bring  it  about,  into  the  hands  of  men.  This 
ren^arkable  antithesis — "the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
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hands  oi  men" — it  is  worthy  of  notice,  is  in  all  the  three  Evangel- 
ists, and  they  shall  kill  him — q.d.,  '  Be  not  carried  off  your  feet  by 
all  that  grandeur  of  Mine  which  ye  have  lately  witnessed,  but  bear 
in  mind  what  I  have  already  told  you  and  now  distinctly  repeat,  that 
that  Sun  in  whose  beams  ye  now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnight 

gloom.'  and  after  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  32.  But 
they  understood  not  that  saying  —  "  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  [so] 

that  they  perceived  it  not "  (Luke,  ix.  45),  and  were  afraid  to  ask 
him.  Their  most  cherished  ideas  were  so  completely  dashed  by  such 
announcements,  that  they  were  afraid  of  laying  themselves  open  to 
rebuke  by  asking  Him  any  questions.  But  "they  were  exceeding 
sorry  "  (Matthew,  xvii.  23),  While  the  other  Evangelists,  as  Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson  remark,  notice  their  ignorance  and  their  fear,  St. 
Matthew,  who  was  one  of  them,  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  their 
sorrow. 

33-50.  Strife  among  the  Twelve  who  should  be  Greatest 
IN  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  Relative  Teaching — Inci- 
dental Rebuke  OF  John  FOR  Exclusiveness.  (= Matthew,  xviii. 
1-9  ;  Luke,  ix.  46-50.) 

Strife  among  the  Twelve,  with  Relative  Teaching  {v.  33-37).     33. 

What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way? 

From  this  we  gather  that  after  the  painful  communication  He  had 
made  to  them,  the  Redeemer  had  allowed  them  to  travel  so  much  of 
the  way  by  themselves  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  that  He  might  have  privacy 
for  Himself  to  dwell  on  what  lay  before  Him,  and  partly  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  weigh  together  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
terrible  events  which  He  had  announced  to  them.     But  if  so,  how 

different  was  their  occupation  !  34.  But  they  held  their  peace :  for 
by  the  way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves,  who  should  be 

the  greatest.  From  Matthew,  xviii.  i,  we  should  infer  that  the  subject 
was  introduced,  not  by  our  Lord,  but  by  the  disciples  themselves,  who 
came  and  asked  Jesus  who  should  be  greatest.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
of  them  first  referred  the  matter  to  Jesus,  who  put  them  off  till  they 
should  all  be  assembled  together  at  Capernaum.  *  He  had  all  the  while 
*'  perceived  the  thought  of  their  heart "  (Luke,  ix.  47) ;  but  now  that 
they  were  all  together  *'  in  the  house,"  He  questions  them  about  it, 
and  they  are  put  to  the  blush,  conscious  of  the  temper  towards  each 
other  which  it  had  kindled.  This  raised  the  whole  question  afresh, 
and  at  this  point  our  Evangelist  takes  it  up.  The  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  (Matthew,  xvi. 
ig-28),  the  transfiguration  of  their  Master,  and  especially  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  three  of  them  at  that  scene.     35.   If  any  man  desire  tO 

be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of  all  —  i.e., '  let 

him  be '  such  ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  last  and  lowest  place. 
See  ch.  x.  42-45.  36.  And  he  took  a  child  — '  a  little  child'  (Mat- 
thew, xviii.   2)  ;  but  the  word  is  the  same  in  both  places,  as  also  in 

Luke,  ix.  47.    and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them :  and  when  he  had 

taken  him  in  his  arms.  This  beautiful  trait  is  mentioned  by  our 
Evangelist  alone,  he  said  unto  them.  Here  we  must  go  to  Matthew 
(xviii.  3,  4)  for  the  first  part  of  this  answer  :  —  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 


Teaching  suggested  by  MARK  IX.  the  Disciples*  Strife, 

enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven:"  —  ^.i/.,  '  Conversion  must  be 
thorough ;  not  only  must  the  heart  be  turned  to  God  in  general,  and 
from  earthly  to  heavenly  things,  but  in  particular,  except  ye  be  con- 
verted from  that  carnal  ambition  which  still  rankles  within  you,  into 
that  freedom  from  all  such  feelings  which  ye  see  in  this  child,  ye  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  kingdom  at  all ;  and  he  who  in  this  feature 
has  most  of  the  child,  is  highest  there.'  Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  "  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :"  "  for  he  that  is  (willing  to  be)  least  among  you 
all,  the  same  shall  be  great  "  (Luke,  ix.  48).  And  WhOSOever  Shall 
receive  one  of  such  children  —  so  manifesting  the  spirit  unconsciously 
displayed  by  this  child,  in   my  name  —  from   love  to  Me,  reCCiveth 

me ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that 

sent  me.     See  Matthew,  x.  40. 

Incidental  Rebuke  of  John  for  Exclusiveness  {v.  38-41).     38.  And 

John  answered  him,  saying,  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils 
In  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not  us  :  and  we  forbade  him,  because 

he  followeth  not  us.  The  link  of  connection  here  with  the  foregoing 
context  lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  emphatic  words  which  our  Lord  had 
just  uttered,  "  in  My  name."  '  O,'  interposes  John  —  young,  warm, 
but  not -sufficiently  apprehending  Christ's  teaching  in  these  matters  — 
'  that  reminds  me  of  something  that  we  have  just  done,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  if  we  did  right.  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  "  in 
Thy  navie"  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us.  Were 
we  right,  or  were  we  wrong?'  Answer- — 'Ye  were  wrong.'  'But 
we  did  it   because  he  followeth  not  us  ? '     '  No  matter.'     39.    But 

Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a 
miracle  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly  —  or,  'soon,'  i.e.,  'readily,' 
speak  evil  of  me.    40.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part. 

Two  principles  of  immense  importance  are  here  laid  down  :  '  First, 
No  one  will  readily  speak  evil  of  Me  who  has  the  faith  to  do  a  miracle 
in  My  name  ;  and  Second,  If  such  a  person  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
against  us,  ye  are  to  hold  him  for  us.'  Let  it  be  carefully  observed 
that  our  Lord  does  not  say  this  man  should  not  have  "  followed  them," 
nor  yet  that  it  was  indifferent  whether  he  did  or  not  ;  but  simply 
teaches  how  such  a  person  was  to  be  regarded,  although  he  did  not  —  _ 
viz.,  as  a  reverer  of  His  name  and  a  promoter  of  His  cause.     41.  For 

whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  be- 
cause ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose 
his  reward.     See  Matthew  x.  42. 

Continuation  of  Teaching  suggested  by  the  Disciples'  Strife  (v.  42-50.) 
What  follows  appears  to  have  no  connection  with  the  incidental  re- 
proof of  John,  immediately  preceding.  As  that  had  interrupted  some 
important  teaching,  our  Lord  hastens  back  from  it,  as  if  no  such  in- 
terruption had  occurred.  42.  And  whosocver  shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me  —  or,  shall  cause  them  to  stumble ; 

referring  probably  to  the  effect  which  such  unsavoury  disputes  as  they 
had  held  would  have  upon  the  inquiring  and  hopeful  who  came  in 
contact  with  them,  leading  to  the  belief  that  after  all  they  were  no 

better  than  others,    it  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 

about  his  neck.     The  word  here  is  simply  *  millstone,'  without  ex« 
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pressing  of  which  kind.  But  in  Matthew,  xviii.  6,  it  is  the  *  ass- 
turned  '  kind,  far  heavier  than  the  small  hand-mill  turned  by  female 
slaves,  as  in  Luke,  xvii.  35.  It  is  of  course  the  same  which  is  meant 
here,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea — meaning,  that  if  by  such  a 
death  that  stumbling  were  prevented,  and  so  its  eternal  consequences 
averted,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  them.  Here  follows  a  striking 
verse  in  Matthew,  xviii.  7,  "  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  !" 
— '  There  will  be  stumblings  and  falls  and  loss  of  souls  enough  from 
the  world's  treatment  of  disciples,  without  any  addition  from  you  : 
dreadful  will  be  its  doom  in  consequence  ;  see  that  ye  share  not  in  it.' 
"  For  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  ! "  '  The  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness will  inevitably  cause  stumblings,  but  not  less  guilty  is  he  who 

wilfully  makes  any  to  stumble.'  43.  And  if  thy  hand  ofTend 
thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than 
having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell.  See  Matthew,  v.  29,  30.  The  only 
difference  between  the  words  there  and  here  is,  that  there  they  refer 
to  impure  inclinations  ;  here  to  an  ambitious  disposition,  an  irascible 
or  quarrelsome  temper,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  injunction  is,  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  such  dispositions  and  cut  off  the  occasions  of  them.    47. 

And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to 
be  cast  into  hell  fire :    48.  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 

is  not  quenched.  See  Matthew,  V.  30  ;  and  on  the  words  "  hell "  and 
"  hell-fire,"  or  '  the  hell  of  fire  : '  see  Matthew,  v.  22.  The  "  unquench- 
ableness  "  of  this  fire  has  already  been  brought  before  us  (see  Matthew, 
iii.  12)  ;  and  the  awfully  vivid  idea  of  an  undying  vvorm,  everlastingly 
consuming  an  unconsumable  body,  is  taken  from  the  closing  words  of 
the  Evangelical  prophet  (Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24),  Avhich  seem  to  have  furnished 
the  later  Jewish  Church  with  its  current  phraseology  on  the  subject  of 

future  puishment  (see  Lightfoot).  49.  For  every  One  shall  be  salted 
with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.    A  difficult 

verse,  on  which  much  has  been  written  — some  of  it  to  little  purpose. 
"  Every  one,"  probably  means  '  Every  follower  of  mine  ;  and  the  "  fire" 
with  which  he  "  must  be  salted  "  probably  means  '  a  fiery  trial '  to  sea- 
son him.  (Cf.  Malachi,  iii.  2,  &c.)  The  reference  to  salting  the  sac- 
rifice is  of  course  to  that  maxim  of  the  Levitical  law,  that  every  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  must  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  to  express  symbolically 
its  soundness,  sweetness,  wholesomeness,  acceptability.  But  as  it  had 
to  be  roasted  first,  we  have  here  the  further  idea  of  a  salting  with  fire. 
In  this  case,  "  every  sacrifice,"  in  the  next  clause,  will  mean,  '  Every 
one  who  would  be  found  an  acceptable  offering  to  God  ; '  and  thus  the 
whole  verse  may  perhaps  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  *  Every  disciple 
of  Mine  shall  have  a  fiery  trial  to  undergo,  and  every  one  who  would 
be  found  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  must  have  such  a  salting,  like  the  Levitical  sacrifices.' 
Another,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  far-fetched  as  well  as  harsh,  interpre- 
tation—  suggested  first,  we  believe,  by  Michaelis,  and  adopted  by 
Alexander  —  takes  the  "  every  sacrifice  which  must  be  salted  with 
fire"  to  mean  those  who  are  "cast  into  hell,"  and  the  preservative 
effects  of  this  salting  to  refer  to  the  preservation  of  the  lost  not  oni> 
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in  but  by  means  of  the  fire  of  hell.  Their  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
other  interpretation  changes  the  meaning  of  the  "  fire,"  and  the  char- 
acters too,  from  the  lost  to  the  saved,  in  these  verses.  But  as  our  Lord 
confessedly  ends  His  discourse  with  the  case  of  His  own  true  disciples, 
the  transition  to  them  in  the  preceding  verse  is  perfectly  natural  ; 
whereas  to  apply  the  preservative  salt  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  preserv- 
ing quality  of  hell-fire,  is  equally  contrary  to  the  symbolical  sense  of 
salt  and  the  Scripture  representations  of  future  torment.  Our  Lord 
has  still  in  His  eye  the  unseemly  jarrings  which  had  risen  among  the 
Twelve,  the  peril  to  themselves  of  allowing  any  indulgence  to  such 
passions,  and  the  severe  self-sacrifice  which  salvation  would  cost  them. 

50.  Salt  is  good  ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  saltness  — its  power 

to  season  what  it  is  brought  into  contact  with,  wherewith  will  ye  sea- 
son it?  How  is  this  property  to  be  restored?  See  Matthew,  v.  13, 
Have  salt  in  yourselves  —  'See  to  it  that  ye  retain  in  yourselves 
those  precious  qualities  that  will  make  you  a  blessing  to  one  another, 
and  to  all  around  you;'  and  —  with  respect  to  the  miserable  strife 
out  of  which  all  this  discourse  has  sprung,  in  one  concluding  word  — 
have  peace  one  with  another.  This  is  repeated  in  i  Thessalonians, 
V.  13. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-12.  Final  Departure  from  Galilee — Divorce.  (= 
Matthew,  xix.  1-12  ;  Luke,  ix.  51.)     See  Matthew,  xix.  1-12. 

13-16.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ.  (= Matthew, 
xix.  13-15  ;  Luke,  xviii.  15-17.)     See  Matthew,  xix.  13-15. 

17-31.  The  Rich  Young  Ruler.  (=Matthe\v,  xix.  16-30  ;  Luke, 
xviii.  18-30.)     See  Matthew,  xix,  16-30. 

32-45.  Third  Explicit  and  still  Fuller  Announcement  of 
His  Approaching  Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrection  —  The 
Ambitious  Request  of  James  and  John,  and  the  Reply.  (= 
Matthew,  xx.  17-28  ;  Luke,  xviii.  31-34.) 

Third  Annouticement  of  His  approaching  Sufferings,  Death,  and 

Resurrection  {v.  32-34).  31.  And  they  were  in  the  way  — or  on  the 
road,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  —  in  Perea,  and  probably  somewhere  be- 
tween Ephriam  and  Jericho,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  to 
the  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  went  before  them  —  as 
Grotius  says,  in  the  style  of  an  intrepid  Leader,  and  they  were 
amazed  — or  '  struck  with  astonishment '  at  His  courage  in  advancing 

to  certain  death,    and  as  they  followed,  they  were  afraid  —  for  their 

own  safety.  These  artless,  life-like  touches — not  only  from  an  eye- 
witness, but  one  whom  the  noble  carriage  of  the  Master  struck  with 
wonder  and  awe  — are  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  give  the  second  Gospel  a 
charm  all  its  own  ;  making  us  feel  as  if  we  ourselves  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  it  describes.     Well  might  the  poet  exclaim, 

*  The  Saviour,  what  a  noble  flame 
Was  kindled  in  His  breast. 
When,  hasting  to  Jerusalem, 

He  march'd  before  the  rest  ! ' — Cowper, 
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And  he  took  again  the  twelve —  referring  to  His  previous  announce- 
ment on  this  sad  subject,    and  began  to  tell  them  what  things  should 

happen  unto  him  —  'were  going  to  befall  Him.'  The  word  expresses 
something  already  begun  but  not  brought  to  a  head,  rather  than  some- 
thing wholly  future.    33.  Saying,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem  — 

for  the  last  time,  and  — "  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished  "  (Luke,  xviii.  31).  the 

Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto  the 
scribes;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver 

him  to  the  Gentiles.  This  is  the  first  express  statement  that  the  Gen- 
tiles would  combine  with  the  Jews  in  His  death  ;  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  human  race  for  whom  He  died  thus  taking  part  in 
crucifying  the  Lord  of  Glory,  as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  observe.  34. 
And  they  shall  mock  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon 
him,  and  shall  kill  him:  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

Singularly  explicit  as  this  announcement  was,  Luke  (xviii.  34)  says 
"  they  understood  none  of  these  things  ;  and  this  saying  was  hid  from 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken."  The  meaning 
of  the  words  they  could  be  at  no  loss  to  understand,  but  their  import  in 
relation  to  His  Messianic  kingdom  they  could  not  penetrate  ;  the 
whole  prediction  being  right  in  the  teeth  of  their  preconceived  no- 
tions. That  they  should  have  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  popular 
notion  of  an  /^wsuffering  Messiah,  may  surprise  us  ;  but  it  gives  inex- 
pressible weight  to  their  after-testimony  to  a  suffering  and  dying 
Saviour. 

Ambitious  Request  of  fatiies  and  yohn —  The  Reply  {v.  35-45).     35. 

And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  come  unto  him,  saying. 

Matthew  (xx.  20)  says  their  "  mother  came  to  Him  with  her  sons, 
worshiping  Him  and  desiring,"  &c.  (Cf.  Matthew,  xxvii.  56,  with  ch. 
XV.  40.)  Salome  was  her  name  (ch.  xvi.  i).  We  cannot  be  sure  with 
which  of  the  parties  the  movement  originated  ;  but  as  our  Lord,  even 
in  Matthew's  account  addresses  Himself  to  James  and  John,  making 
no  account  of  the  mother,  it  is  likely  the  mother  was  merely  set  on  by 
them.  The  thought  was  doubtless  suggested  to  her  sons  by  the  recent 
promise  to  the  Twelve  of  "  thrones  to  sit  on,  when  the  Son  of  man 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory"  (Matthew,  xix.  28)  ;  but  after 
the  reproof  so  lately  given  them  (ch.  ix.  33,  &c.)  they  get  their  mother 

to  speak  for  them.    Master,  we  would  that  thou  shouldest  do  for  us 

whatsoever  we  shall  desire  —  thus  cautiously  approaching  the  sub- 
ject.   36.  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  would  ye  that  I  should  do 

for  you  ?  Though  well  aware  what  was  their  mind  and  their  mother's, 
our  Lord  would  have  the  unseemly  petition  uttered  before  all.     37. 

Grant  us  that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 

thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory  —  ?'.<?..  Assign  to  us  the  two  places  of  high- 
est honour  in  the  coming  kingdom.  The  semblance  of  a  plea  for  so 
presumptuous  a  request  might  possibly  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  two  usually  leaned  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  or  sat  next 
Him  at  meals,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  favoured  three.     38. 

But  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.    How  gentle 

the  reply  to  such  a  request,  preferred  at  such  a  time,  after  the  sad  an- 
nouncement just  made !    can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of? 
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To  '  drink  of  a  cup  '  is  in  Scripture  a  figure  for  getting  one's  fill  either 
of  good  (Psalm,  xvi.  5  ;  xxiii.  5  ;  cxvi.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  xvi.  7)  or  of  ill 
(Psalm,  Ixxv.  8  ;  John,  xviii.   11  ;  Revelation,  xiv.  10).     Here  it  is  the 

cup  of  suffering,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  bap- 
tized with  ?  (Cf.  for  the  language,  Psalm  xlii.  7.)  The  object  of 
this  question  seems  to  have  been  to  try  how  far  these  two  men  were 
capable  of  the  dignity  to  which  they  aspired  ;  and  this  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  who  is  able  to  suffer  most  for  His  sake  will  be  the  near- 
est to  Him  in  His  kingdom.    39.  And  they  said  unto  hii  1,  We  can. 

Here  we  see  them  owning  their  mother's  petition  for  them  as  their 
own  ;  and  doubtless  they  wei^e  perfectl;  sincere  in  professing  their 
willingness  to  follow  their  Master  to  any  suffering  He  might  have  to 
endure.  Well,  and  they  shall  have  to  do  it.  As  for  yames,  he  was 
the  first  of  the  apostles  who  was  honoured,  and  showed  himself  able, 
to  be  baptized  with  his  Master's  baptism  of  blood  (Acts,  xii.  i,  2) ; 
while  yohtty  after  going  through  all  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
infant  Church  was  exposed  from  the  Jews,  and  sharing  in  the  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  lived  to  be  the  victim,  after  all  the  rest  had  got 
to  glory,  of  a  bitter  persecution  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  for  the  word 
of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yes,  they  were  dear  be- 
lievers and  blessed  men,  in  spite  of  this  unworthy  ambition,  and  their 
Lord  knew  it  ;  and  perhaps  the  foresight  of  what  they  would  have  to 
pass  through,  and  the  courageous  testimony  Pie  would  yet  receive  from 
them,  was  the  cause  of  that  gentleness  which  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  in 

His  reproof.  And  Jesus  Said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the 
cup  that  I  drink  of;  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal 

shall  ye  be  baptized.  No  doubt  this  prediction,  when  their  sufferings 
at  length  came  upon  them,  cheered  them  with  the  assurance,  not  that 
they  would  sit  on  His  right  and  left  hand  —  for  of  that  thought  they 
would  be  heartily  ashamed  —  but  that  "  if  they  suffered  with  Him, 
they  should  be  also  glorified  together."     40.   But  to  Sit  on  my  right 

hand  and  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give  ;  but  [it  shall  be  given 
to  them]  for  whom  it  is  prepared  —  "  of  my  Father "  (Matthew,  xx.  23). 

The  supplement  which  our  translators  have  inserted  is  approved  by 
some  good  interpreters,  and  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  rendered 
"but"  is  certainly  in  favour  of  it.  But  besides  that  it  makes  the 
statement  too  elliptical  —  leaving  too  many  words  to  be  supplied  —  it 
seems  to  make  our  Lord  repudiate  the  right  to  assign  to  each  of  His 
people  his  place  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  a  thing  which  He  nowhere 
else  does,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  He  says  their  place 
is  "  prepared  for  them  by  His  Father."  But  that  is  true  of  their  ad- 
mission to  heaven  at  all ;  and  yet  from  His  great  white  throne  Jesus 
will  Himself  adjudicate  the  kingdom,  and  authoritatively  invite  into 
it  those  on  His  right  hand,  calling  them  the  "  blessed  of  Plis  Father  ;" 
so  little  inconsistency  is  there  between  the  eternal  choice  of  them  by 
His  Father,  and  that  public  adjudication  of  them,  not  only  to  heaven 
in  general,  but  each  to  his  own  position  in  it,  which  all  Scripture 
assigns  to  Christ.  The  true  rendering,  then,  of  this  clause,  >ve  take 
it,  is  this  :  '  But  to  sit  on  My  right  hand  and  on  My  left  hand  is  not 
Mine  to  give,  save  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared.'     When  therefore 
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He  says,  "  It  is  not  Mine  to  give,"  the  meaning  is, '  I  cannot  give  it  as 
2i  favour  to  whomsoever  \  please,  or  on  a  principle  q>{  favouritism  :  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared,'  &c.  And  if 
this  be  His  meaning,  it  M'ill  be  seen  how  far  our  Lord  is  from  dis- 
claiming the  right  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  place  in  His  Kingdom; 
that  on  the  contrary,  He  expressly  asserts  it,  merely  announcing  that 
the  principle  of  distribution  is  quite  different  from  what  these  peti- 
tioners supposed.  Our  Lord,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  deny  the 
petition  of  James  and  John,  or  say  they  shall  tiot  occupy  the  place  in 
His  kingdom  which  they  now  improperly  sought:  —  for  aught  we 
know,  that  may  be  their  true  place.  All  M^e  are  sure  of  is,  that  thei" 
asking  it  was  displeasing  to  Him  "  to  whom  all  judgment  is  commit- 
ted," and  so  was  not  fitted  to  gain  their  object,  but  just  the  reverse. 
(See  what  is  taught  in  Luke,  xiv,  8-11.)  One  at  least  of  these  breth- 
ren, as  Alford  strikingly  remarks,  saw  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
hand  of  their  Lord,  as  He  hung  upon  the  tree,  the  crucified  thieves: 
and  bitter  indeed  must  have  been  the  remembrance  of  this  ambitious 

prayer  at  that  moment.  41.  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began 
to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and  John  —  or  "were  moved  with 

indignation,"  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Matthew,  xx.  24.  The 
expression  "  began  to  be,"  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gos- 
pels, means  that  more  passed  than  is  expressed,  and  that  we  have  but 
the  result.  And  can  we  blame  the  ten  for  the  indignation  which 
they  felt  ?  Yet  there  was  probably  a  spice  of  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry 
in  it,  which  in  spite  of  our  Lord's  recent  lengthened,  diversified  and 
most    solemn  warnings    against  it,  had   not   ceased   to  stir  in    their 

breasts.  42.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him,  and  saith  unto  them,  Ye 
know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  —  are  recognized  or 
acknowledged  as  rulers,  over  the  Gentiles  cxercised  lordship  over 
them:  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them  —  as 

superiors  exercising  an  acknowledged  authority  over  inferiors.     43. 

But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  shall  be  your  minister  —  a  subordinate  servant.  44. 
And  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest  —  or  'first,' shall  be  — 

iV.,  *  let  him  be,'  or  '  shall  be  he  who  is  prepared  to  be '  servant  of  all 
—  one  in  the  lowest  condition  of  service.     45.  For  even  the  Son  of 

man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 

life  a  ransom  for — or,  'instead  of  many:  —  qJ.,  '  In  the  kingdom 
about  to  be  set  up  this  principle  shall  have  no  place.  All  My  servants 
shall  there  be  equal ;  and  the  only  "  greatness  "  known  to  it  shall  be 
the  greatness  of  humility  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of  others. 
He  that  goes  down  the  deepest  in  these  services  of  self-denying  hu- 
mility shall  rise  the  highest  and  hold  the  "  chiefest "  place  in  that 
kingdom  ;  even  as  the  Son  of  man,  whose  abasement  and  self-sacrifice 
for  others,  transcending  all,  gives  Him  a  right  of  place  above  all ! 
As  "  the  Word  in  the  beginning  with  God,"  He  was  ministered  unto ; 
and  as  the  risen. Redeemer  in  our  nature  He  now  is  ministered  unto, 
"angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him" 
(i  Peter,  iii.  22) ;  but  not  for  this  came  He  hither.  The  Served  of  all 
came  to  be  the  Servant  of  all ;  and  His  last  act  was  the  grandest  Ser- 
vice ever  beheld  by  the  universe  of  God  —  "  He  gave  LIis  Life  a 
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Ransom  for  Many  ! " '  "  Many  "  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  contrast 
with  fetv  or  with  all,  but  in  opposition  to  one  —  the  one  Son  of  man 
for  the  many  sinners. 

46-52.     Blind   Bartimeus   Healed.      (= Matthew,   xx.  29-34; 
Luke,  xviii.  35-43.)     See  Matthew,  xx.  29-34, 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  I-II.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  on 
THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK.  (  =  Matthew,  xxi.  1-9  ;  Luke,  xix.  29- 
40  ;  John,  xii.  12-ig.)     See  Matthew,  xxi.  1-9. 

11-26.  The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cursed,  with  Lessons  from  it  — 
Second  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  on  the  second  and  third 
DAYS  OF  the  week.     (  =  Matthew,  xxi.  12-22  ;  Luke,  xix.  45-48.)     11. 

And  Jesus  entered  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  temple  ;  and  when 
he  had  looked  round  about  upon  —  or '  surveyed '  all  things,  and  now 
the  even-tide  was  come,  he  went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the  twelve. 

Thus  briefly  does  our  Evangelist  dispose  of  this  His  ilrst  day  in  Je- 
rusalem, after  the  triumphal  entry.  Nor  do  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Gospels  give  us  more  light.  But  from  Matthew  (xxi.  10, 11,  14-16)  we 
learn  some  additional  and  precious  particulars,  for  which  see  Luke, 
xix.  45-48.  It  was  not  now  safe  for  the  Lord  to  sleep  in  the  City,  nor 
from  the  day  of  His  Triumphal  Entry,  did  He  pass  one  night  in  it, 
save  the  last  fatal  one. 

The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cursed  {v.  12-14).  12.  And  On  the  morrOW. 
The  Triumphal  Entry  being  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  this  follow- 
ing day  was  Monday,  when  they  were  come  from  Bethany — "  in  the 

morning"  (Matthew,  xxi.  18) — he  was  hungry.  How  was  that? 
Had  He  stolen  forth  from  that  dear  roof  at  Bethany  to  the  "  mountain 
to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God?"  (Luke,  vi.  12)  ; 
or,  "  in  the  morning,"  as  on  a  former  occasion,  "  risen  up  a  great 
while  before  day,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and  thai^e  prayed  " 
(ch.  i.  35) ;  not  breaking  His  fast  thereafter,  but  bending  His  steps 
straight  for  the  city,  that  He  might "  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  Him  while  it  was  day? ".(John,  ix.  4).  We  know  not,  though 
one  loves  to  linger  upon  and  trace  out  the  every  movement  of  that 
life  of  wonders.  One  thing,  however,  we  are  sure  of — it  was  real 
bodily  hunger  which  He  now  sought  to  allay  by  the  fruit  of  this  fig 
tree,  **  if  haply  He  might  find  anything  thereon  ; "  not  a  mere  scene 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  lesson,  as  some  early  heretics  main- 
tained, and  some  still  seem  virtually  to  hold.  13.  And  seeing  a  fig 
tree.  (In  Matthew,  xxi.  19,  it  is  '  one  fig  tree,'  but  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  here,  'a  certain  fig  tree,'  as  in  Matthew,  viii.  19,  &c.)  Beth- 
phage,  which  adjoined  Bethany,  derives  its  name  from  its  being  ^fig- 
region —  'House  of  figs.'  afar  off  having  leaves  —  and  therefore 
promising  fruit,  which   in   the  case  of  figs  comes  before  the  leaves. 

he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon :  and  when  he 
came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  was 

not  [yet].     What  the  precise  import  of  this  explanation  is,  interpret- 
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ers  are  not  agreed.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  as  the  proper 
fig  season  had  not  arrived,  no  fruit  would  have  been  expected  even  of 
this  tree  but  for  the  leaves  which  it  had,  which  were  in  this  case  pre- 
maturely and  unnaturally  developed.  14,  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  It,  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  liereafter  for  ever.    That 

word  did  not  vtake  the  tree  barren,  but  sealed  it  up  in  its  own  barren- 
ness.   See  on  Matthew,  xiii.  13-15.    And  i]is  disciples  heard  it  — 

and  marked  the  saying.  This  is  introduced  as  a  connecting  link,  to 
explain  what  was  afterwards  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  as  the  narra- 
tive has  to  preceed  the  other  transactions  of  this  day. 

Second  Cleansi7ig  of  the  Temple  {v.  15-18),  As  the  first  cleansing 
was  on  His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  (John,  ii,  13-22),  so  this  second 
cleansing  was  on  His  last,  den  of  thieves  —  banded  together  for 
plunder,  reckless  of  principle.  The  mild  term  "  house  of  merchan- 
dise," used  on  the  former  occasion,  was  now  unsuitable.  Sought  — 
'continued  seeking,'  i.e.,  "daily,"  as  He  taught. 

Lessons  from  the  Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree  {v.  20-26).  20.  And  In 
the  morning  —  of  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  the  week:  He  had 
slept,  as  during  all  this  week,  at   Bethany,     as  they  passed   by  — 

going  into  Jerusalem  again,  they  saw  the  fig  tree  dried  up  from  the 

roots  —  no  partial  blight,  leaving  life  in  the  root  ;  but  it  Avas  now 
dead,  root  and  branch.  In  Matthew,  xxi.  ig,  it  is  said  it  withered 
away  as  soon  as  it  was  cursed.  But  the  full  blight  had  not  appeared 
probably  at  once  ;  and  in  the  dusk  perhaps,  as  they  returned  to  Beth- 
any, they  had  not  observed  it.  The  precision  with  which  Mark  dis- 
tinguishes the  days  is  not  observed  by  Matthew,  intent  only  on  hold- 
ing up  the  truths  which  the  incident  was  designed  to  teach.  In 
Matthew  the  whole  is  represented  as  taking  place  at  once,  just  as  the 
two  stages  of  Jairus'  daughter  —  dying  and  dead  —  are  represented 
by  him  as  one.  The  only  difference  is  between  a  more  summary  and 
a  more  detailed  narrative,  each  of  which  only  confirms  the  other.     21. 

And  Peter  calling  to  remembrance  salth  unto  him  —  satisfied  that  a 

miracle  so  very  peculiar  a  miracle,  not  of  dlcssijig,  as  all  His  other  mira- 
cles, but  of  cursing,  could  not  have  been  wrought  but  with  some 
higher  reference,  and  fully  expecting  to  hear  something  weighty  on 

the  subject :   Master,  behold,  the  fig  tree  which  thou  cursedst  is 

withered  away  —  so  connecting  the  two  things  as  to  show  that  he 
traced  the  death  of  the  tree  entirely  to  the  curse  of  his  Lord.  Mat- 
thew (xxi.  20)  gives  this  simply  as  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise 
by  the  disciples  "  how  soon  "  the  blight  had  taken  effect.     22.  And 

Jesus  answering  saith  unto  them.  Have  faith  in  God.  23.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Be  thou  removed  .  .  .  he  shall  have  whatsoever  he  saith.    Here  is 

the  lesson  now.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  supposed  —  that  they 
might  wish  a  mountain  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,  a  thing  far 
removed  from  anything  which  they  could  be  thought  actually  to  de- 
sire—  it  is  plain  that  not  physical  but  moral  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  His  kingdom  were  in  the  Redeemer's  view,  and  that  what  He  de- 
signed to  teach  was  the  great  lesson,  that  no  obstacle  should  be  able  to 
stand  before  a  confiding  faith  in  God.     24.  Therefore  I  Say  untO  yOU, 

Wha*  things  aoever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  re- 
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Ceive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them.  This  verse  only  generalizes 
the  assurances  of  the  former  verse  ;  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  special  encouragement  of  evangelistic  7\.\\Aniissioi:ary 
efforts,  while  this  is  a  directory  for  prevailing  prayer  in  general.     25. 

And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any  ; 
that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your 

trespasses,  &c.  This  is  repeated  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(see  Matthew,  vi.  14,  15) ;  to  remind  them  that  if  this  was  necessary 
to  the  acceptableness  of  «// prayer,  much  more  zvhett  great  things  zvere 
to  be  asked  and  confidently  expected. 

27-33.     The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned  —  His  Reply. 
(= Matthew,  xxi.  23-27  ;  Luke,  xx.  1-8.)     See  Matthew,  xxi.  23-27. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Ver.  1-12.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen.  (=Mat- 
thew,  xxi.  33-46  ;  Luke,  xx.  9-18.)     See  Matthew,  xxi.  33-46. 

13-40.  Entangling  Questions  about  Tribute,  the  Resur- 
rection, AND  THE  Great  Commandment,  with  the  Replies  — 
Christ  baffles  the  Pharisees  by  a  Question  about  David,  and 
Denounces  the  Scribes.  (= Matthew,  xxii,  15-46  ;  Luke,  xx.  20-47.) 
The  time  of  this  Section  appears  to  be  still  the  third  day  of  Christ's 
last  week — Tuesday.  Matthew  introduces  the  subject  by  saying 
(xxii.  15),  "  Then  went  the  Pharisees  and  took  counsel  how  they  might 

entangle  Him  in  His  talk."    13.    And  they  send  unto  him  certain 

of  the  Pharisees  —  "  their  disciples,"  says  Matthew  ;  probably  young 
and  zealous  scholars  in  that  hardening  school,     and  of  the  Herodlans. 

See  Matthew,  xxii.  16.  In  Luke,  xx.  20,  these  willing  tools  are  called 
"  spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  just  (or  '  righteous  ')  men,  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  His  words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  Him 
unto  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governor."  Their  plan,  then, 
was  to  entrap  Him  into  some  expression  which  might  be  construed 
into  disaffection  to  the  Roman  government ;  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves being  notoriously  discontented  with  the  Roman  yoke. 

Tribute  to  Cesar  {v.  14-17).  14.  And  when  they  were  come,  they 
say  unto  him,  Master-^  or 'teacher'  —  we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  carest  for  no  man  ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men, 
but  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth.    By  such  flattery — though 

they   said  only  the   truth  —  they  hoped  to  throw  Him  off  His  guard. 

Is  It  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  or  not?  It  was  the  civil  poll-tax 

paidby  all  enrolled  in  the 'census.'  See  Matthew,  xvii.  25.  15.  Shall  we 
give,  or  shall  we  not  give?  But  He,  knowing  their  hypocrisy  — 
"  their  wickedness"  Matthew,  xxii.  18  ;  "  their  craftiness"  Luke,  xx. 
23.  The  malignity  of  their  hearts  took  the  form  of  craft,  pretending 
what  they  did  not  feel  —  an  anxious  desire  to  be  guided  aright  in  a 
matter  which  to  a  scrupulous  few  might  seem  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty. Seeing  perfectly  through  this.  He  Said  unto  them.  Why  tempt 
ye  me?  —  "hypocrites?"  bring  me  a  penny  that  Imayseeit — or 

"  the   tribute  money "   (Matthew,  xxii.   19).     16.  And  they  brought 
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it.    And  he  saith  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  —  stamped  upon 

the  coin,  and  superscription?  —  the  words  encircling  it  on  the  ob- 
verse side.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Cesar's.  17.  And  Jesus  an- 
swering said  unto  them,  Render  to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Ce- 
sar's. Putting  it  in  this  general  form,  it  was  impossible  for  sedition 
itself  to, dispute  it,  and  yet  it  dissolved  the  snare,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  How  much  is  there  in  this  profound  but  to 
them  startling  addition  of  the  maxim,  and  how  incomparable  is  the 
whole  for  fullness,  brevity,  clearness,  weight  !  and  they  marvelled  at 
Him  —  "at  His  answer,  and  held  their  peace  "  (Luke,  xx.  26),  "and 
left  Him,  and  went  their  way  "  (Matthew,  xxii,  22). 

The  Resurrection  {v.  18-27).    18.  Then  come  unto  him  the  Saddu- 
cees,  which  say  there  is  no  resurrection  —  "neither  angel  nor 

spirit  "  (Acts,  xxiii.  7).     They  were  the  materialists  of  the  day.     See 

Acts,  xxiii.  7.  and  they  aslced  him  saying,  19-22.  IVIaster,  Moses 
wrote  unto  us,  (Deuteronomy,  xxv.  5),  If  a  man's  brother  die,  and 
leave  his  wife  behind  him,  &c. .  .  .  And  the  seven  had  her,  and  left 
no  seed  ;  last  of  all  the  woman  died  also.  23.  In  the  resurrection 
therefore  when  they  shall  rise  ...  24.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  Scriptures — regarding  the  future  state,  nei- 
ther the  power  of  God?  —  before  which  a  thousand  such  difficulties 

vanish.  25.  For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage  —  "  neither  can  they  die  any  more  " 

(Luke,  XX. -36).  Marriage  is  ordained  to  perpetuate  the  human  family  ; 
but  as  there  will  be  no  breaches  by  death  in  the  future  state,  this  or- 
dinance will  cease,  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven.  In 
Luke  it  is  "  equal  unto  the  angels  ; "  but  as  the  subject  is  death  and 
resurrection,  we  are  not  warranted  to  extend  the  equality  here  taught 
beyond  the  one  point  —  the  immortality  of  their  nature.  A  beautiful 
clause  is  added  -in  Luke — "and  are  the  children  of  God"  —  not  in 
respect  of  character,  which  is  not  here  spoken  of,  but  of  nature  — 
"  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection,"  as  rising  to  an  undecaying 
existence  (Romans,  viii.  21,  23)  and  so  being  the  children  of  their 
Father's  immortality  (i    Timothy,  vi.  16).     26.  And  aS  touching  the 

dead,  that  they  rise ;  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  —  "  Even 

Moses"  (Luke,  xx.  37),  whom  they  had  just  quoted  for  the  purpose  of 
entangling  Him,  how  in  the  bush,  God  spake  unto  him — either  'at 
the  bush,'  as  the  same  expression  is  rendered  in  Luke,  xx.  37,  i.e., 
when  he  was  there  ;  or  '  in  the  (section  of  his  history  regarding  the) 
bush.'     The  structure  of  our  verse  suggests  the  latter  sense,  which  is 

not  unusual,  saying  (Exodus,  iii.  6),  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  27.  He  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead  but  [the  God]  of  the  living  —  not '  the  God  of  dead  but 

[the  Ck)d]  of  living  persons.'  The  word  in  brackets  is  almost  certain- 
ly an  addition  to  the  genuine  text,  and  critical  editors  exclude  it. 
"  For  all  live  unto  Him  "  Luke,  xx.  38 — '  in  His  view,'  or  '  in  His  es- 
timation.' This  last  statement  —  found  only  in  Luke  —  though 
adding  nothing  to  the  argument,  is  an  important  additional  illus- 
tration. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  God  no  human  being  is  dead 
or  ever  will  be,  but  all  mankind  sustain  an  abiding  conscious  rela- 
tion to  Him  ;  but  the  "  all"  here  mean  "  those  who  shall  be  accounted 
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worthy  to  obtain  that  world."  These  sustain  a  gracious  covenant- 
relation  to  God  which  cannot  be  dissolved.  (Cf.  Romans,  vi.  lo,  ii.) 
In  this  sense  our  Lord  affirms  that  for  Moses  to  call  the  Lord  the 
"  God  "  of  His  patriarchal  servants,  if  at  that  moment  they  had  no 
existence,  would  be  unworthy  of  Him.  He  "would  be  ashamed  io 
be  called  their  God,  if  He  had  not  prepared  for  them  a  city"  (He- 
brews, xi.  i6).  It  Mas  concluded  by  some  of  the  early  fathers,  from 
our  Lord's  resting  His  proof  of  the  Resurrection  on  such  a  passage 
as  this,  instead  of  quoting  some  much  clearer  testimonies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  this  opinion  has  held  its  ground  even  till  now.  But  as 
there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  the  New  Testament,  so  Josephus  is  silent 
upon  it,  merely  saying  that  they  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions.  It 
was  because  the  Pentateuch  was  regarded  by  all  classes  as  the  funda- 
mental source  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  and  all  the  succeeding  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  but  as  developments  of  it,  that  our  Lord  would 
show  that  even  there  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was  taught. 
And  all  the  rather  does  He  select  this  passage,  as  being  not  a  bare 
annunciation  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  but  as  expressive  of  that 
glorious  truth  out  of  which  the  Resurrection  springs.  "  And  when 
the  mulitude  heard  this,  (says  Matthew,  xxii.  33),  they  were  astonished 
at  His  doctrine."  "  Then  (adds  Luke,  xx.  39,  40)  certain  of  the  scribes 
answering  said.  Master"  —  'Teacher,'  "  Thou  hast  well  said"  —  en- 
joying His  victory  over  the  Sadducees.  "  And  after  that  they  durst 
not  ask  Him  any  [question  at  all]" — neither  party  could  ;  both  being 
for  the  time  utterly  foiled. 

The  Great  Conimandnicnt  {v.  28-34).  "  But  when  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  He  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence,  they  were  gathered 
together  "  (Matthew,  xxii.  34).  And  one  of  the  SCribeS  —  "a  lawyer," 
says  Matthew  (xxii.  35) ;  i.e.,  a  teacher  of  the  law.  came,  and  having 

heard  them  reasoning  together,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answer- 
ed them  well,  asked  him  —  manifestly  in  no  Ixad  spirit.  When  Mat- 
thew therefore  says  he  came  "  tempting,"  or  "  trying  him,"  as  one  of 
the  Pharisaic  party  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  defeat  He  had  given  to  the 
Sadducees,  we  may  suppose  that  though  somewhat  priding  himself 
upon  his  insight  into  the  law,  and  not  indisposed  to  measure  his  knowl- 
edge with  One  in  whom  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  believe,  he  was 
nevertheless  an  honest-hearted  fair  disputant.  Which  is  the  first 
commandment  of  all  ?  —  first  in  importance  :  the  primary,  leading 
commandment,  the  most  fundamental  one.  This  was  a  question  which, 
with  some  others,  divided  the  Jewish  teachers  into  rival  schools.  Our 
Lord's  answer  is  in  a  strain  of  respect  very  different  from  what  He 
showed  to  cavillers — ever  observing  His  own  direction.  "  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine  ;  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and 

rend  you  "  (Matthew,  vii.  6).  29.  And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first 

of  all  the  commandments  is.  The  readings  here  vary  considerably. 
Tischp:ndorf  and  Tregelles  read  simply,  '  the  first  is  ; '  and  they 
are  followed  by  Meyer  and  Alford.  But  though  the  authority  for 
the  precise  form  of  the  received  text  is  slender,  a  form  almost  identi- 
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cal  with  it  seems  to  have  most  weight  of  authority.  Our  Lord  here  gives 
His  explicit  sanction  to  the  distinction  between  commandments,  of  a 
more  fundamental  and  primary  character,  and  commandments  of  a 
more  dependent  and  subordinate  nature  :  a  distinction  of  which  it  is 
confidently  asserted  by  a  certain  class  of  critics  that  the  Jews  knew 
nothing,  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  nowhere  lay  down,  and  which 
has   been   invented   by  Christian  divines.     (Cf.   Matthew,   xxiii.   23.) 

Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.    This  every  devout 

Jew  recited  twice  every  day,  and  the  Jews  do  it  to  this  day :  thus 
keeping  up  the  great  ancient  national  protest  against  the  polytheisms 
and  pantheisms  of  the  Heathen-world  ;  it  is  the  great  utterance  of  the 
national  faith  in  One  Living  and  Personal  God — "  One  Jehovah  !" 
30,  And  thou  Shalt.  We  have  here  the  language  of  lata,  expressive 
of  God's  claims.  What  then  are  we  here  bound  down  to  do?  One 
word  is  made  to  express  it.  And  what  a  word  !  Had  the  essence  of 
the  divine  law  consisted  in  deeds,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  word  ;  for  no  one  deed  is  comprehensive  of  all 
others  embraced  in  the  law.  But  as  it  consists  in  an  affectioti  of  the 
soul,  one  word  suffices  to  express  it — but  only  one.  Fear,  though  due 
to  God  and  enjoined  by  Him,  is  limited  in  its  sphere  and  distant  in 
character.  Trust,  Hope,  and  the  like,  though  essential  features  of  a 
right  state  of  heart  towards  God,  are  called  into  action  only  h^ per- 
sonal necessity,  and  so  are  —  in  a  good  sense,  it  is  true,  but  still  are 
properly — selfish  affections  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  respect  to  our 
07vn  well-being.  But  LovE  is  an  all-inclusive  affection,  embracing  not 
only  every  other  affection  proper  to  its  Object,  but  all  that  is  proper 
to  be  done  to  its  Object  ;  for  as  love  spontaneously  seeks  to  please  its 
Object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to  God,  it  is  the  native  well-spring  of  a 
voluntary  obedience.  Tt  is,  besides,  the  most  personal  of  all  affections. 
One  may  fear  an  event,  one  may  hope  for  an  event,  one  may  rejoice  in 
an  event  ;  but  one  can  love  only  a  Person.  It  is  the  tcnderest,  the 
most  unselfish,  the  most  divine  of  all  affections.  Such,  then,  is  the 
affection  in  which  the  essence  of  the  divine  law  is  declared  to  consist 
—  Thou  shalt  love.  We  now  come  to  the  glorious  Object  of  that  de- 
manded.affection.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God  —  i.e.,  Jehovah, 
the  Self-Existent  One,  who  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  "  I  Am,"  and 
there  is  "■none  else  ;"  who,  though  by  His  name  Jehovah  apparently 
at  an  unapproachable  distance  from  His  finite  creatures,  yet  bears  to 
77iee  a  real  and  definite  relationship,  out  of  which  arises  His  claim 
and  Thy  duty  —  of  Love.  But  with  what  are  we  to  love  Him  ?  Four 
things  are  here  specified.  First,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God" 
with  thy  heart.  This  sometimes  means  '  the  whole  inner  man '  (as 
Proverbs,  iv.  23)  ;  but  that  cannot  be  meant  here  ;  for  then  the  other 
three  particulars  would  be  superfluous.  Very  often  it  means  '  our 
emotional  nature  ' —  the  seat  oi  feeling  as  'distinguished  from  our  in- 
tellectual nature  or  the  seat  of  thought,  commonly  called  the  "  mind  " 
(as  in  Philippians,  iv.  7).  But  neither  can  this  be  the  sense  of  it 
here  ;  for  here  the  heart  is  distinguished  both  from  the  "  mind  "  and 
the  "soul."  The  "heart,"  then,  must  here  mean  the  sincerity  oi  both 
the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  ;  in  other  words,  '  uprightness '  or  '  true- 
keartedness,'  as  opposed  to  a  hyprocritical  or  divided  affection.     But 
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next.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  with  thy  SOUl.  This  is 
designed  to  command  our  emotional  nature  :  '  Thou  shalt  put  feelmg 
or  7uarmth  into  thine  affection.'  Further,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  "with  thy  mind.  This  commands  our  intellectual  nature  : 
'  Thou  shalt  put  intelligence  into  thine  affection  '  —  m  opposition  to  a 
blind  devotion,  or  mere  devoteeism.  Lastly,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  "  with  thy  Strength.  This  commands  our  energies  ; 
'Thou  shalt  put  intensity  into  thine  affection'  —  "Do  it  with  thy 
might  "  (Ecclesiastes,  ix.  lo).  Taking  these  four  things  together,  the 
command  of  the  Law  is,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
t07vers —  with  a  sincere^  a  fervid^  an  intelligent,  an  energetic  love.' 
But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Law  demands.  God  will  have  all  these 
qualities  in  their  most  perfect  exercise.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  "  says  the  Law  "  with  all  thy  heart,"  or  with  perfect  sincerity  ; 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,"  or,  with  the 
utmost  fervour;  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
mind,"  or  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  an  enlightened  reason  ;  and,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  strength,"  or,  with  the  whole 
energy  of  our  being  !  So  much  for  the  First  commandment.  31.  And 
the  second  is  lilte — "unto  it  "  (Matthew,  xxii.  39);  as  demanding 
the  same  affection,  and  only  the  extension  of  it,  in  its. proper  measure, 
to  the  creatures  of  Him  whom  we  thus  love  —  our  brethren  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature,  and  neighbours,  as  connected  with  us 
by  ties  that  render  each  dependent  upon   and  necessary  to  the  other. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neiflhbour  as  thyself.    Now,  as  we  are  not  to 

love  ourselves  supremely,  this  is  virtually  a  command,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  love  our  neighbour  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength.  And  thus  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
creature.  Our  supreme  and  uttermost  affection  is  to  be  reserved^  for 
God.  But  as  sincerely  as  ourselves  we  are  to  love  all  mankind,  and 
with  the  same  readiness  do  and  suffer  for  them  as  we  should  reasona- 
bly desire  them  to  show  lo  us.  The  golden  rule  (Matthew,  vii.  12)  is 
here  our  best  interpreter  of  the  nature   and  extent  of  these  claims. 

There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these  —  or,  as  in 

Matthew,  xxii.  40.  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law 
and  the  Proohets  "  (see  Matthew,  v.  17).  It  is  as  if  He  had  said,  *  This 
is  all  Scripture  in  a. nutshell ;  the  whole  law  of  human  duty  in  a  port- 
able, pocket  form.'  Indeed,  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  under- 
stand it,  so  brief,  that  all  may  rememloer  it,  so  comprehensive  as  to 
embrace  all  possible  cases.  And  from  its  very  nature  it  is  nnchangea- 
ble.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  require  from  His  rational 
creatures  anything  less,  or  in  substance  anything  else,  under  any  dis- 
pensation, in  any  world,  at  any  period  throughout  eternal  duration.  He 
cannot  but  claim  this  —  all  this — alike  in  hea7^en,  m  earth,  and  in 
hell  /  And  this  incomparable  summary  of  the  Divine  Law  belonged  to 
the  yervish  Religion  I  As  it  shines  in  its  own  self-evidencing  splendour, 
so  it  reveals  its  own  true  source.  The  Religion  from  which  the  world 
has  received  it  could  be  none  other  than  a   God-given  Religion  !     32. 

And  the  scribe  said  unto  him,  Well,  Master— 'Teacher,'  thou  hast 
said  the  truth :  for  there  is  one  [God] :  and  there  is  none  other  but 

he.     The  genuine  text  here  seems  clearly  to  have  been,  "  There  is 
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One,"  without  the  word  "  God  :  "  and  so  nearly  all  critical  editors  and 

expositors  read.  33.  And  to  love  him  with  all  thy  heart .  .  .  and  to 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offer- 
ings and  sacrifices  —  more,  i.e.,  than  all  positive  institutions  ;  there- 
by showing  insight  into  the  essential  difference  between  what  is  moral 
and  its  own  nature  unchangeable,  and  what  is  obligatory  only  because 
enjoined  and  only  so  long  as  enjoined.  34.  And  when  JeSUS  Saw  that 
he  answered  discreetly — rather,  '  intelligently  '  or  'sensibly;'  not 
only  in  a  good  spirit,  but  with  a  promising  measure   of  insight  into 

spiritual  things,  he  Said  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God  —  for  he  had  bcit  to  follow  out  a  little  further  what  he 
seemed  sincerely  to  own,  to  find  his  way  into  the  kingdom.  He 
needed  only  the  experience  of  another  eminent  scribe  who  at  a  later 
period  said,  "  We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin  ; "  who  exclaimed,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Who 
shall  deliver  me  ? "  but  who  added,  "  I  thank  God  through  Jesus. 
Christ!"  (Romans,  vii.  14,  24,  25.)  Perhaps  among  the  "great  com- 
pany of  the  priests  "  and  other  Jewish  ecclesiastics  who  "  were  obe- 
dient to  the  faith,"  almost  immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentacost 
(Acts,  vi.  7)  this  upright  lawyer  v/as  one.  But  for  all  his  nearness  to- 
the  kingdom  of  God,  it  may  be  he  never  entered  it.  And  hO  man  af- 
ter that  durst  ask  any  question  —  all  feeling  that  they  were  no  match 
for  Him,  and  that  it  was  vain  to  enter  the  lists  with  Him. 

Christ  Bafft.es  the  Pharisees  regarding  David  {v.   35-37).     35,  And 

Jesus  answered  and  said,  while  he  taught  in  the  temple  —  and 

"  while  the   Pharisees  were   gathered    together  "  (Matthew,  xxii,  41). 

How  say  the  scribes  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  ?  —  How  come 

they  to  give  it  out,  that  Messiah  is  to  be  the  son  of  David?  In  Mat- 
thew, Jesus  asks  them,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  or  of  the  prom- 
ised and  expected  Messiah?  "  Whose  son  is  He  (to  be)?  They  say 
unto  Him,  the  son  of  David."  The  sense  is  the  same.  '•  He  saith 
unto  them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  Him  Lord?"  (Mat- 
thew, xxii.  42,  43.)  36.  For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Psalm  ex.  i),  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  37-  David  therefore  him- 
self calleth  him  Lord  ;  and  whence  is  he  then  his  son?    There  is 

but  one  solution  of  this  difficulty.  Messiah  is  at  once  inferior  to 
David  as  his  son  according  to  the  flesh,  and  superior  to  him  as 
the  Lord  of  a  kingdom  of  which  David  is  himself  a  subject,  not  the 
sovereign.  The  Pluman  and  Divin  enatures  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  His  kingdom  —  of  which  the  highest  earthly  sovereigns 
are  honoured  if  they  be  counted  worthy  to  be  its  subjects  —  furnish 
the  only  key  to  this  puzzle.  And  the  COmmon  people  —  or 'the  im- 
mense crowd,'  heard  him  gladly.  ''And  no  man  was  able  to  answer 
Him  a  word  :  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  Plim 
any  more  questions  *'  (Matthew,  xxii.  46). 

^  The  Scribes  Denounced  {v.  38-40).  38.  And  he  Said  UntO Jhem  in 
his  doctrine  —  rather,  'in  His  teaching  ;'  implying  that  this  was  but 
a  specimen  of  an  extended  Discourse,  which  Matthew  gives  in  full  (ch. 
xxiii.).     Luke  says  (xx.  45)  this  was  "  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people 

said  unto  His  disciples,"    Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  — or 
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Mike'  to  go  in  long  clothing  (see  on  Matthew,  xxiii.  5),  and  [love] 
salutations  in  the  market-places.  39.  And  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms,  or  positions,  at  feasts. 
See  on  this  love  of  distinction,  Luke  xiv.  7  ;  and  on  Matthew,  vi.  5. 
40.  Which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers  :  these  shall  receive  greater  damnation.  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  helpless  condition  and  confiding  character,  to  obtain 
possession  of  their  property,  while  by  their  *'long  prayers  "  they  made 
them  believe  they  were  raised  far  above  "filthy  lucre."  So  much  the 
"greater  damnation"  awaited  them.  (Cf.  Matthew,  xxiii.  33.)  A 
life-like  description  this  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  successors  of 
"  the  scribes." 

41-44.  The  Widow's  Two  Mites.  (=Lukc,  xxi.  1-4.)  sat 
down  over  against  the  treasury,  probably  to  rest,  for  He  had  con- 
tinued long  teaching  on  foot  in  the  temple-court — the  people  cast 
money  into  the  treasury,  and  many  rich  cast  in  much;  ie.,  into 
chests  deposited  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people  towards  its  maintenance.  (2  Kings,  xii.  9; 
John,  viii.  20.)  two  mites  —  which  make  a  farthing,  the  smallest 
Jewish  coin,  *  She  might  have  kept  one.'  [Bengel]  more  in  than 
all  —  in  proportion  to  her  means,  which  is  God's  standard,  2  Corin- 
thians, viii.  12.  of  their  abundance  —  *  their  superfltuty ;''  what 
they  had  'to  spare,'  or  beyond  what  they  needed,  of  her  want  — 
*her  deficioicy^^  of  what  was  less  than  her  own  wants  required,  "all 
the  living  she  had  "  '  all  that  she  had,  her  whole  subsistence.'  Note^  (i.) 
As  tejnple-oferiji^^s  are  needed  stilly  for  the  service  of  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad,  so  ^^ looking  doiun^  no7V,  as  then  "  z//,"  He  ^'' sees'''' who 
^^  cast  in''''  and  hoza  much.  (2.)  Christ'' s  standard  of  commendable  offer- 
ing is  not  our  siiperfl  ity  but  our  d'fciency  —  not  what  will  never  be 
missed,  but  what  costs  us  some  real  sacrifice,  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  amount  of  that  sacrifice.     See  2  Corinthians,  viii.  1-3. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.  1-37.  Christ's  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, AND  Warnings  suggested  by  it  to  Prepare  for  His 
Second  Coming.  (=  Matthew,  xxiv.  1-51  ;  Luke,  xxi.  5-36.)  Jesus 
had  uttered  all  His  mind  against  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics,  exposing 
their  character  with  withering  plainness,  and  denouncing,  in  language 
of  awful  severity,  the  judgments  of  God  against  them  for  that  unfaith- 
fulness to  their  trust  which  was  bringing  ruin  upon  the  nation.  He 
had  closed  this  His  last  public  Discourse  (Matthew,  xxiii.)  by  a  pas- 
sionate Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  a  solemn  farewell  to  the 
Temple.  "And  (says  Matthew,  xxiv.  i)  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed 
from  the  temple  "  — never  more  to  re-enter  its  precincts,  or  open  His 
mouth  in  public  teaching.  With  this  act  ended  his  public  ministry. 
As  He  withdrew,  says  Olshausen,  the  gracious  presence  of  God  left 
the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  Temple,  with  all  its  service,  and  the  whole 
theocratic  constitution,  was  given   over  to   destruction.      What  im-; 
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mediately  followed  is,  as  usual,  most  minutely  and  graphically  described 

by  our  Evangelist,    i.  And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his 

disciples  saith  unto  him.  The  other  Evangelists  are  less  definite. 
"  As  some  spake,"  says  Luke :  "  His  disciples  came  to  Him,"  says 
Matthew.     Doubtless  it  was  the  speech  of  one,  the  mouth-piece,  likely, 

of  others.    Master  —  'Teacher,'  see  what  manner  of  stones  and 

what  buildings  are  here  —  wondering,  probably,  how  so  massive  a 
pile  could  be  overthrown,  as  seemed  implied  in  our  Lord's  last  words 
regarding  it.  Josephus,  who  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful structure,  speaks  of  stones  forty  cubits  long  {Jewish  War.  v.  5,, 
I.),  and  says  the  pillars  supporting  the  porches  wore  twenty-five  cubits, 
high,  all  of  one  stone,  and  that  the  whitest  marble  (lb.,  v.  5,  2).  Six 
days'  battering  at  the  walls,  during  the  siege,  made  no  impression  upon 
them  (lb.,  vi.  4.  i).  Some  of  the  under-building,  yet  remaining,  and 
other  works,  are  probably  as  old  as  the  first  temple.     2.  And  JeSUS 

answering  said  unto  Nm,  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?    'Ye 

call  My  attention  to  these  things  ? '  I  have  see  them.  Ye  point  to 
their  massive    and  duraible   appearance  :    now  listen   to   their  fate.' 

there  shall  not  be  left  —  "  left  here  "  (Matthew,  xxiv.  2).  one  stone 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  Titus  ordered  the 
whole  city  and  temple  to  be  demolished  [Josephus,  J.  W.^  vii.  i.  i.]  ; 
Eleazar  wished  they  had  all  died  before  seeing  that  holy  city  destroyed 
by  enemies'  hands,  and  before  the  temple  was  so  profanely  dug  up  (lb., 

vii.  8.  7).    3.  And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against 

the  temple.  On  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany  they  would 
cross  mount  Olivet ;  on  its  summit  He  seats  Himself,  over  against  the 
temple,  having  the  city  all  spread  out  under  His  eye.  How  graphic- 
ally is   this  Ect  befoi-e   us  by  our  Evangelist.      Peter  and    JameS  and 

John  and  Andrew  asked  him  privately.    The  other  Evangelists  tell 

us  merely  that  "the  disciples"  did  so.  But  Mark  not  only  says  it 
was  four  of  them,  but  names  them  ;  and  they  were  the  first  quaternion 

of  the  Twelve.  4.  Tell  US,  when  shall  these  things  be?  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  when  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled  ?  —  "  and 

what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  " 
They  no  doubt  looked  upon  the  date  of  all  these  things  as  one  and  the 
same,  and  their  notions  of  these  things  themselves  were  as  confused  as 
of  the  times  of  them.  Our  Lord  takes  His  own  way  of  meeting  their 
questions. 

Prophecies  of  the  Destruction  of  ferusalem  {v.  5-31).     5.  And  JeSUS 

answering  them  began  to  say.  Take  heed  lest  any  man  deceive  you  : 
6.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  [Christ]  (see  Mat 

thew,  xxiv.  5)  —  "  and  the  time  draweth  nigh  "  —  (Luke,  xxi.  8)  ;  that 
is,  the  time -of  the  kingdom  in  its  full  splendour,  and  shall  deceivC 
many.  "  Go  ye  not  therefore  after  them  "  (Luke,  xxi.  8).  The  re- 
ference here  seems  not  to  be  to  pretended  Messiahs,  deceiving  those 
who  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus,  of  whom  indeed  there  M'ere  plenty  — 
for  our  Lord  is  addressing  His  own  genuine  disciples  —  but  to  persons 
pretending  to  be  Jesus  Himself,  returned  in  glory  to  take  possession 
of  His  Kingdom.     This  gives  peculiar  force   to  the  words,  "  Go  ye 

not  therefore  after  them."  7.  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  be  ye  not  troubled —  see  on  v,  13,  and  compare 
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Isaiah,  viii,  1^-14,  for  such  things  must  needs  be ;  but  the  end  shall 

not  be  yet.  in  Luke  (xxi.  g),  "  the  end  is  not  by  and  by,"  or  '  im- 
mediately.' Worse  must  come  before  all  is  ovei*.  8.  These  are  the 
beginnings  of  sorrows —  '  of  travail-pangs,'  to  which  heavy  calamities 
are  compared.  (See  Jeremiah,  iv.  31,  &c.)  The  annals  of  Tacitus 
tell  us  how  the  Roman  world  was  convulsed,  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  by  rival  claimants  of  the  imperial  purple.  9.  But  take 
heed  to  yourselves  :  for  — "  before  all  these  things  "  (Luke,  xxi. 
12)  ;  i.e.,  before  these  public  calamities  come,  they  Shall  deliver    yOU 

up  to  councils:  and  in  the  synagogues  ye  shall  be  beaten.    These 

refer  to  ecclesiastical  proceedings    against  them,      and   ye  shall    be 

brought  before  rulers  and  kings  —  before  m// tribunals  next,  for 
my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  —  rather  '  unto  them '  —  to 

give  you  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  Me  before  them.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  best  commentary  on  this  an- 
nouncement. (Cf.  Matthew,  x.  17, 18.)  10.  And  the  gospel  must 
first  be  published  among  all  nations  —  "for  a  witness,  and  then  shall 
the  end  come  "  (Matthew,  xxiv.  14).  God  never  sends  judgment  with- 
out previous  warning  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews, 
already  dispersed  over  most  known  countries,  had  nearly  all  heard 
the  Gospel  "  as  a  witness,"  before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state.  The 
same  principal  was  repeated  and  will  repeat  itself  to  *'  the  end."     ii. 

iBut  when  they  shall  lead  you,  and  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought 
ibeforehand  —  *be  not  anxious  beforehand,'  what  ye  shall  speak, 

^neither  do  ye  premeditate  :  '  Be  not  filled  with  apprehension,  in 
the  prospect  of  such  public  appearances  for  Me,  lest  ye  should  bring 
discredit  upon  My  name,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  prepare  beforehand 

what  ye  are  to  say.'  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour, 
that  speak  ye :  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.  See 
on  Matthew,  x.  19,  20.    13.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 

;name's  sake.  Matthew  (xxiv.  12)  adds  this  important  intimation  : 
'*^ And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many "  —  'of  the 
many,'  or  '  of  the  most  ;'  i.e.,  of  the  generality  of  professed  disciples 

—  "shall  wax  cold,"  Sad  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  abounding 
iniquity  in  cooling  the  love  even  of  faithful  disciples  we  have  in  the 
Epistle  of  yames,  written  about   the  period  here  referred  to,  and  too 

frequently  ever  since,    but  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the 

same  shall  be  saved.  See  on  Matthew,  X.  21,  22  ;  and  cf.  Hebrews, 
X.  38,  39,  which  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  these  words  of  Christ  ;  also 
Revelation,  ii.  id.  Luke  adds  these  re-assuring  words  :  "  But  there 
shall  not  an  hair  of  your  heads  perish  "  (xxi.  18).  Our  Lord  had  just 
said  (Luke,  xxi.  16)  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  ;  showing  that 
this  precious  promise  is  far  above  immunity  from  mere  bodily  harm, 
and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Psalm  xci.,  and  such 
like.  14.  But  when  ye  shall  see — "Jerusalem  compassed  by  armies" 
— '  by  encamped  armies  ; '  in  other  words,  when  ye  shall  see  it  be- 
sieged, and  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not  — /.^.,  as  explained  in  Mat- 
thew (xxiv.  15),   "  standing  in  the  holy  place."     (let  him  that  readeth 

—  readeth  that  prophecy,  understand.)  That  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation  "  here  alluded  to  was  intended  to  point  to  the  Roman 
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ensigns,  as  the  symbols  of  an  idolatrous,  and  so  unclean  Pagan  power, 
<nay  be  gathered  by  comparing  what  Luke  says  in  the  corresponding 
verse  (xxi.  20)  ;  and  commentators  are  agreed  on  it.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  confirming  this  interpretation,  that  in  i  Maccabees,  i.  54  — 
which,  though  Apocryphal  Scripture,  is  authentic  history  —  the  ex- 
pression of  Daniel   is  applied   to  the  idolatrous   profanation  of  the 

Jewish  altar  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea 

flee  to  the  mountains.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  Eusebius,  early 
in  the  fourth  century,  tells  us  that  the  Christians  fled  to  Pella,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Perea,  being  "  prophetically  directed  "  —  perhaps 
by  some  prophetic  intimation  more  explicit  than  this,  which  would  be 
their  chart  —  and  that  thus  they  escaped  the  predicted  calamities  by 
which  the  nation  was  overwhelmed.      15.  And  let  him  that  is  On  the 

house-top  not  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter  therein,  to 

iake  anything  out  of  his  house  :  —  i.e,  let  him  take  the  outside  flight 
of  steps  from  the  roof  to  the  groun  d  ;  a  graphic  way  of  denoting  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  danger  of  being  tempted,  by  the 
desire  to  save  his  property,  to  delay  till  escape  should  become  im- 
possible. 16.  And  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again 
for  to  lake  up  his  garment.  17.  But  woe  to  them  —  or, '  alas  for 
them,'  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those 

"days  —  in  consequence  of  the  aggravated  suffering  which  those  con- 
editions  would  involve.    18.  And  pray  ye  that  your  flight  may  be  not 

In  the  winter  —  1  .aking  escape  perilous,  or  tempting  you  to  delay 
your  flight,  Matthew  (xxiv.  20)  adds,  "  neither  on  the  Sabbath  day," 
when,  from  fear  of  a  breach  of  its  sacred  rest,  they  might  be  induced 

to  remain.  19.  For  in  thosc  days  shall  be  affliction,  such  as  was 
not  from  the  beginning  of  the  crcatioL;i  which  God  created  unto  this 

time,  neither  shall  be.  Such  language  is  not  unusual  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  reference  to  tremendous  calamities.  But  it  is  matter 
of  literal  fact,  that  there  was  crowded  into  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
War  an  amount  and  complication  of  suffering  perhaps  unparalleled  ; 
as  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  examined   closely  and  arranged  under 

different  heads,  would  show.  20.  And  except  that  the  Lord  had 
shortened  those  days,  no  flesh  —  i.e.,  no  human  life  —  should  be 
^aved ;  but  for  the  elect's  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosen,  he  hath 

shortened  the  days.  But  for  this  merciful  "  shortening,"  brought 
about  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  causes,  the  whole  nation  would 
Iiave  perished,  in  which  there  yet  remained  a  remnant  to  be  after- 
guards gathered  out.  This  portion  of  the  prophecy  closes,  in  Luke, 
ivith  the  following  vivid  and  important  glance  at  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  the  chosen  people  :  "  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and 
shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations  :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled "  (Luke,  xxi.  24).  The  language  as  well  as  the  idea  of  this  re- 
markable statement  is  taken  from  Daniel,  viii.  10,  13.  What,  then, 
is  its  import  here?  It  implies,  first,  that  a  time  is  coming  when  Jeru- 
salem shall  cease  to  be  "  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  ; "  which  it 
was  then  by  Pagan,  and  since  and  till  now  is  by  Mohammedan  un- 
believers :  and  next,  it  implies  that  the  period  when  this  treading 
■down  of  Jerusalem  by  -the  Gentiles  is  to  cease  will  be  when  "  the 
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times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled  "  or  *  completed.'  But  what  does  this- 
mean  ?  We  may  gather  the  meaning  of  it  from  Romans,  xi.,  in  which 
the  divine  purposes  and  procedure  towards  the  chosen  people  from 
first  to  last  are  treated  in  detail.  In  v.  25  of  that  chapter,  these  words 
of  our  Lord  are  thus  reproduced  :  "  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that 
ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your 
own  conceits  ;  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  Seethe  exposition  of  that  verse, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  —  "  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in  "  —  or,  in  our  Lord's  phraseology,  "  till  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles be  fulfilled  " —  does  not  mean  '  till  the  general  conversion  of  the 
world  to  Christ,'  but  '  till  the  Gentiles  have  had  their/////  time  of  that 
place  in  the  Church  which  the  Jews  had  before  them.'  After  that 
period  of  Gentilisni,  as  before  of  yiidaism,  *'  Jerusalem  "  and  Israel,, 
no  longer  "  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  "  but  "  grafted  into  their 
own  olive  tree,"  shall  constitute,  with  the  believing  Gentiles,  one 
Church  of  God,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.     What  a  bright  vista  does 

this  open  up  !  21.  And  then,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo,  here 
is  Christ ;  or,  lo,  [he  Is]  there :  believe  him  not.    So  Luke,  xvii. 

23.  No  one  can  read  Josephus'  account  of  what  took  place  before- 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  without  seeing  how   strikingly  this  was 

fulfilled,    to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect  —  Implying 

that  this,  though  all  but  done,  will  prove  impossible.  What  a  precious- 
assurance  !  (Cf.  2  Thessalonians,  ii.  9-12.)  23.  But  take  ye  heed  I 
behold,  I  have  foretold  you  all  things.    He  had  just  told  them  that 

the  seduction  of  the  elect  would  prove  impossible  ;  but  since  this, 
would  be  all  but  accomplished.  He  bids  them  be  on  their  guard,  a* 
the  proper  means  of  averting  that  catastrophe.  In  Matthew  (xxiv. 
26-28)  we  have  some  additional  particulars  :  "  Wherefore,  if  they  shail 
say  unto  you.  Behold,  He  is  in  the  desert  ;  go  not  forth  :  behold,  He 
is  in  the  secret  chambers  ;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning 
cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west  ;  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be."  See  on  Luke,  xvii.  23,  24.  "  For 
wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

See  on  Luke,  xvii.  37.  24.  But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribula- 
tion-r-"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days"  (Matthew,, 

xxiv.  29) ;  the  sun  shail  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give 
her  light.    25.  And  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fall  —  "  and  upon  the 

earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity  ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar- 
ing ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  "  (Luke,  xxi.  25,  26).     and  the 

powers  that  are  in  heavens  hall  be  shaken.    Though  the  grandeur  of 

this  language  carries  the  mind  over  the  head  of  all  periods  but  that  of 
Christ's  Second  Coming,  nearly  every  expression  will  be  found  used 
of  the  Lord'i  coming  in  terrible  national  judgments :  as  of  Babylon 
(Isaiah,  xiii.  c-13)  ;  of  Idumea  (Isaiah,  xxxiv.  i,  2,  4,  8-10)  ;  of  Egypt 
(Ezekiel,  xxxii,  7,  8) :  compare  also  Psalm  xviii.  7-15  ;  Isaiah,  xxiv.  i, 
17-19  ;  Joel,  ii.  10,  11,  &c.  We  cannot  therefore  consider  the  mere 
strength  of  this  language  a  proof  that  it  refers  exclusively  or  primarily 
to  the  precursors  of  the  final  day,  though  of  course  in  "  that  day''  it 
will  have  its  most  av^ful  fulfilment.     26.  And  then  shall  they  866  the 
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^on  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great  power  and  glory.    In 

Matthew,  xxiv.  30,  this  is  given  most  fully :  "  And  then  shall  appear 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man,"  &c.  That  this 
language  finds  its  highest  interpretation  in  the  Second  Personal 
'Coming  of  Christ,  is  most  certain.  But  the  question  is,  whether  that 
be  the  primary  sense  of  it  as  it  stands  here  ?  Now  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  Daniel,  vii.  13,  14,  and  connect  with  it  the  preceding  verses, 
he  will  find,  we  think,  the  true  key  to  our  Lord's  meaning  here. 
There  the  powers  that  oppressed  the  Church  —  symbolized  by  rapa- 
cious wild  beasts  —  are  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  great  God,  who 
as  the  Ancient  of  days  seats  Himself,  with  Ili^  assessors,  on  a  burn- 
ing Throne  :  thousand  thousands  ministering  to  Ilim,  and  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  standing  before  Him.  "  The  judgment  is  set, 
and  the  books  are  opened."  Who  that  is  guided  by  the  v^ere  words 
would  doubt  that  this  is  a  description  of  the  Final  Judgment?  And 
yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is  not,  but  a  description  of  a  vast 
iemporal  judgment,  upon  organized  bodies  of  men,  for  their  incurable 
liostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Well,  after  the  doom  of 
these  has  been  pronounced  and  executed,  and  room  thus  prepared  for 
the  unobstructed  development  of  the  kingdom  0/  God  over  the  earth, 
^vhat  follows?  "  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the 
Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
'of  days,  and  they  (the  angelic  attendants)  brought  Him  near  before 
Him."  For  what  purpose?  To  receive  investiture  in  the  kingdom, 
which,  as  Messiah,  of  right  belonged  to  Him.  Accordingly,  it  is 
added,  "And  there  was  given  Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom, that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him  :  His 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  Comparing  this 
with  our  Lord's  words,  He  seems  to  us,  by  "  the  Son  of  man  (on  which 
phrase,  see  on  John,  i.  51)  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great  power  and 
■•glory,"  to  mean,  that  when  judicial  vengeance  shall  once  have  been 
•executed  upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  for  the  un- 
obstructed establishment  of  His  own  kingdom,  His  true  regal  claims 
and  rights  would  be  visibly  and  gloriously  asserted  and  manifested. 
See  on  Luke,  ix.  28  (with  its  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark),  in 
Avhich  nearly  the  same  language  is  employed,  and  where  it  can  hardly 
l)e  understood  of  anything  else  than  the  full  and  free  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  destruction  of  fertisalem.  But  what  is 
that  "  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ?  "  Interpreters  are  not  agreed. 
But  as  before  Christ  came  to  destroy  Jerusalem  some  appalling  por- 
tents were  seen  in  the  air,  so  before  His  Personal  appearing  it  is  likely 
that  something  atialogous  will  be  witnessed,  though  of  what  nature  it 

would  be  vain  to  conjecture.    27.  And  then  shall  he  send  his  angels 

—  "  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet  "  (Matthew,  xxiv.  31),  and  shall 
gather  together  his  elect,  &c.  As  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  anciently 
gathered  together  by  sound  of  trumpet  (Exodus,  xix.  13,  16,  19 ; 
Leviticus,  xxiii.  24  ;  Psalm  Ixxxi.  3-5),  so  any  mighty  gathering  of 
God's  people,  by  divine  command,  is  represented  as  collected  by  sound 
of  trumpet  (Isaiah,  xxvii,  13  ;  cf.  Revelation,  xi,  15)  :  and  the  ministry 
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of  angels,  employed  in  all  the  great  operations  of  Providence,  is  here 
held  forth  as  the  agency  by  which  the  present  assembling  of  the  elect 
is  to  be  accomplished.  Lightfoot  thus  explains  it :  *  When  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  wicked  nation  cut  off  and 
rejected,  then  shall  the  Son  of  man  send  His  ministers  with  the 
trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  shall  gather  His  elect  of  the  several 
nations,  from  the  four  corners  of  heaven  :  so  that  God  shall  not  want 
a  Church,  although  that  ancient  people  of  His  be  rejected  and  cast 
off :  but  that  ancient  Jewish  Church  being  destroyed,  a  new  Church 
shall  be  called  out  of  the  Gentiles.'  But  though  something  like  this 
appears  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  verse,  in  relation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  language  swells 
beyond  any  gathering  of  the  human  family  into  a  Church  upon  earth, 
and  forces  the  thoughts  onward  to  that  gathering  of  the  Church  "  at 
the  last  trump,"  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  which  is  to  wind  up  the 
present  scene.  Still,  this  is  not  in  our  judgment,  the  direct  subject  of 
the  prediction  :  for  the  next  verse  limits  the  whole  prediction  to  the 

generation  then  existing.    28.  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree — 

'  Now  from  the  fig  tree  learn  the  parable,'  or  the  high  lesson  which 

this  teaches :  When  her  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves  —  'its  leaves.'  29.  So  ye,  in  like  manner,  when  ye  shall  see 
these  things  come  to  pass  —  rather, '  coming  to  pass,'  know  that  it — 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Luke,  xxi.  31),  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors — 

that  is,  the  full  manifestation  of  it :  for  till  then  it  admitted  of  no  full 
development.  In  Luke  (xxi.  28)  the  following  words  precede  these : 
*'  And  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift 
up  your  heads  ;  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh  "  —  their  redemp~ 
tion,  in  the  first  instance  certainly,  from  Jewish  oppression  (i  Thes- 
salonians,  ii.  14-16  ;  Luke,  xi.  52):  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  these 
words,  redemption  from  all  the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  the  present 
state  at   the  Second  Appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     30.  Verily  I  say 

unto  you,  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be 

done  —  or  "fulfilled"  (Matthew,  xxiv.  34  ;  Luke,  xxi.  32).  Whether 
we  take  this  to  mean  that  the  whole  would  be  fulfilled  within  the 
limits  of  the  generation  then  current,  or,  according  to  a  usual  way  of 
speaking,  that  the  generation  then  existing  would  not  pass  away  with- 
out seeing  a  begun  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  the  facts  entirely 
correspond.  For  either  the  whole  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  ac- 
complished by  Titus,  as  many  think  ;  or  if  we  stretch  it  out,  accord- 
ing to  others,  till  the  thorough  dispersion  of  the  Jews  a  little  later, 
under  Adrian,  every  requirement  of  our  Lord's  words  seems  to  be 

met.    31.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my  words  shall 

not  pass  away — the  strongest  possible  expression  of  the  divine 
authority  by  which  He  spake  :  not  as  Moses  or  Paul  might  have  said 
of  their  own  inspiration,  for  such  language  would  be  unsuitable  in  any 
merely  human  mouth. 

Waj'uings  to  Prepare  for  the  Coming  of  Christ  Suggested  by  the 
foregoitig  Prophecy  (^'.  32-37).  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  fore- 
going prophecy,  as  our  Lord  approaches  the  crisis  of  the  day  of  ven- 
geance on  Jerusalem,  and  redemption  for  the  Church  —  at  which  stage 
and  analogy  between  that  and  the  day  of   final  vengeance  and  re- 
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-demption  waxes  more  striking —  His  language  rises  and  swells  beyond 
-all  temporal  and  partial  vengeance,  beyond  all  earthly  deliverances 
.and  enlargements,  and  ushers  us  resistlessly  into  the  scenes  of  the 
final  day.  Accordingly,  in  these  six  concluding  verses  it  is  manifest 
that  preparation  for  "  that  day  "  is  what  our  Lord  designs  to  incul- 
cate.     32.  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  —  i.e.,  the  precise  time, 

knoweth  no  man  —  lit.,  'no  one,'  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
iheaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.    This  very  remarkable 

\statement  regarding  "  the  Son "  is  peculiar  to  Mark.  Whether  it 
means  that  the  Son  was  not  at  that  tivie  in  possession  of  the  knozvl- 
,€dge  icferred  to,  or  simply  that  it  was  not  aviong  the  things  which  He 
had  received  to  communicate — has  been  matter  of  much  controversy 
•even  amongst  the  firmest  believers  in  the  proper  Divinity  of  Christ. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  was  taken  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
-ancient  Fathers,  and  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  most  of  the 
•elder  Lutherans  ;  and  it  is  so  taken  by  Bengel,  Lange,  Webster  & 
Wilkinson.  Chrysostom,  and  others,  understood  it  to  mean  that 
•^s  Man  our  Lord  was  ignorant  of  this.  It  is  taken  literally  by  Cal- 
vin, Grotius,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Fritzsche,  Stier,  Alford,  and 
Alexander.  33.  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray :  for  ye  know  not 
i¥hen  the  time  is.    34.  [For  the  Son  of  man  is]  as  a  man  taking  a 

■far  journey,  etc.  The  idea,  thus  far,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  opening 
part  of  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Matthew,  xxv.  14,  15).  and  COm- 
ananded  the  porter  —  or  *the  gate-keeper,*  to  watch  —  pointing  to 
the  official  duty  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger  to  the  people.  35.  Watch  ye  therefore  ;  for  ye 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even,  or  at 
midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning  —  an  allusion 

to  the  four  Roman  watches  of  the  night.     36.  Lest,  COming  suddenly, 

lie  find   you  sleeping.     See  Luke,  xii.  35-40,  42-46.     37.   And 

"What  I  say  unto  you  —  this  Discourse,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
■delivered  in  private,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch — anticipating  and  re- 
•quiring  the  diffusion  of  His  teaching  by  them  amongst  all  His  dis- 
ciples, and  its  perpetuation  through  all  time. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  I-II.  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Jew^ish  Authorities  to  Put 
Jesus  to  Death  —  The  Supper  and  the  Annointing  at  Bethany 
—  Judas  Agrees  with  the  Chief  Priests  to  Betray  his  Lord. 
i^=  Matthew,  xxvi.  1-16 ;  Luke,  xxii.  1-6;  John,  xii.  i-ii).  The 
•events  of  this  Section  appeared  to  have  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Redeemer's  Last  Week  —  the  Wednesday. 

Conspiracy  of  the  yeivish  AuthoHties  to  put  "Jesus  to  Death  {v.  I,  2), 

I.  After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  passover  and  of  unleaven- 
ed bread.  The  meaning  is,  that  two  days  after  what  is  about  to  be 
mentioned  the  Passover  would  arrive ;  in  other  words,  what  fol- 
lows occurred  two  days  before  the  feast,     and  the  chief  priests  and 

the  scribes  sought  how  they. might  take  him  by  craft,  and  put  him 
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to  death.  From  Matthew's  fuller  account  (ch.  xxvi.)  we  learn  that 
our  Lord  announced  this  to  the  Twelve  as  follows,  being  the  first  an- 
nouncement to  them  of  the  precise  time  :  "  And  it  came  to  pasSy 
when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  sayings"  —  referring  to  the  contents 
of  ch.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  which  He  delivered  to  His  disciples  ;  His  public 
ministry  being  now  closed  :  from  Y\.\% prophetical  He  is  now  passing 
into  His  Priestly  office,  although  all  along  Himself  took  our  infirm- 
ities and  bare  our  sicknesses  —  "  He  said  unto  His  disciples.  Ye  know 
that  after  two  days  is  [the  feast  of]  the  Passover,,  and  the  Son  of  mar. 
is  betrayed  to  be  crucified."  T\i^  first  and  the  last  steps  of  His  final 
sufferings  are  brought  together  in  this  brief  announcement  of  all  that 
was  to  take  place.  The  Passo7>er  was  the  first  and  the  chief  of  the 
three  great  annual  festivals,  commemorative  of  the  redemption  of 
God's  people  fi^om  Egypt,  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a. 
lamb  divinely  appointed  to  be  slain  for  that  end  ;  the  destroying  an- 
gel, "when  he  saw  the  h\oo^^  passing  over  "  the  Israelitish  houses,  on: 
which  that  blood  was  seen,  when  he  came  to  destroy  all  the  first  born, 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exodus,  xii.)  —  bright  typical  foreshadowing" 
of  the  great  Sacrifice,  and  the  redemption  effected  thereby.  Accord- 
ingly, "  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  who- 
is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,"  it  was  so  ordered 
that  precisely  at  the  Passover  season,  "  Christ  our  Passover  should  be. 
sacrificed  for  us."  On  the  day  following  the  Passover  commenced 
"the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  so  called  because  for  seven  days, 
only  unleaven  bread  M'as  to  be  eaten  (Exodus,  xii.  18-20.)  See  i 
Corinthians,  v.  6-8.  We  are  further  told  by  Matthew  (xxvi.  3)  that 
the  consultation  was  held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest, . 
between  the  chief  priests,  (the  scribes),  and  the  elders  of  the  people, 
how  "  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtlety  and  kill  Him."  2.  Sut  they 
said,  Not  on  the  feast  [day]  —  rather,  'not  during  the  feast;'  not 
until  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  should  be  over.  !est: 
there  be  asi  uproar  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  in- 
flux qf  strangers,  embracing  all  the  male  population  of  the  land  who 
had  reached  a  certain  age,  there  were  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
at  this  festival  some  two  millionii  of  people  ;  and  in  their  excited 
state,  the  danger  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  among  "  the  people,"  who 
for  the  most  part  took  Jesus  for  a  prophet,  was  extreme.  (See  JoSE- 
PHUS,  Antiquities,  xx.  5,  3.)  What  plan,  if  any,  these  ecclesiastic^ 
fixed  upon  for  seizing  our  Lord,  does  not  appear.  But  the  proposal 
of  Judas  being  at  once  and  eagerly  gone  into,  it  is  probable  they 
were  till  then  at  some  loss  for  a  plan  sufficiently  quiet  and  yet  effect- 
ual. So,  just  at  the  feast  time  shall  it  be  done  ;  the  unexpected  offer 
of  Judas  relieving  them  of  their  fears.  Thus,  as  Bengel  remark",,, 
did  the  divine  counsel  take  effect. 

The  Supper  and  the  Anointing  at  Bethany  Six  Days  before  the  Pass* 
over  {v.  3-9).  The  time  of  this  part  of  the  narrative,  is  four  days  be- 
fore what  has  just  been  related.  Had  it  been  part  of  the  regular  train 
of  events  which  our  Evangelist  designed  to  record,  he  would  probably 
have  inserted  it  in  its  proper  place,  before  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jew- 
ish authorities.  But  having  come  to  the  treason  of  Judas,  he  seems; 
to  have  gone  back  upon  the  scene  as  to  what  probably  gave  immediate, 
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occasion  to  the  awful  deed.  3.  And  being  in  Bethany,  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper,  as  he  sat  at  meat,  there  came  a  woman.    It 

was  "  Mary,"  as  we  learn  ffom  John,  xii.  3.  having  an  alabaster 
IjOX  of  ointment  of  spikenard  —  pure  nard,  a  celebrated  aromatic. 
(See  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  12.)     very  preciouS—^  "  very  costly"  (John, 

j«i.  3),  and  she  brake  the  box,  and  poured  It  on  his  head  —  "and 

annointed,"  adds  John,  *'  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair  :  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment,"  The 
•only  use  of  this  was  to  refresh  and  exhilarate  —  a  grateful  compliment 
in  the  East,  amidst  the  closeness  of  a  heated  atmosphere,  with  many 
iguests  at  a  feast.  Such  was  the  form  in  which  Mary's  love  to  Christ, 
-at  so  much  cost  to  herself,  poured  itself  out.     4.  And   there  were 

some  that  had  indignation  within  themselves  and  said,  Matthew 

says  (xxvi.  8),  "  But  when  His  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indignation, 
saying."  The  spokesman,  however,  was  none  of  the  true-hearted 
Eleven  —  as  we  learn  from  John  (xii.  4)-  "Then  saith  one  of  His 
•disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  Him." 
Doubtless  the  thought  stirred  first  in  his  breast,  and  issued  from  his 
base  lips  ;  and  some  of  the  rest,  ignorant  cf  his  true  character  and 
feelings,  and  carried  away  by  his  plausible  speech,  might  for  the  mo- 
ment feel  some  chagrin  at  the  apparent  waste.     Why  was  this  wastt 

of  the  ointment  made?    5.  For  it  might  have  been  sold  for  more 

than  three  hundred  pence  —  between  nine  and  ten  pounds  sterling, 

and  have  been  given  to  the  poor.    And  they  murmured  against  her. 

*'  This  he  said,"  remarks  John,  and  the  remark  is  of  exceeding  im- 
portance, "  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor  but  because  he  was  a  thief, 
^nd  had  the  bag" —  the  scrip  or  treasure  chest  ;  "  and  bare  what  was 
put  therein"  —  not  'bare  it  off'  by  theft,  as  some  understand  it.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  this  ;  but  the  expression  means  simply  that  he  had 
-charge  of  it  and  its  contents,  or  was  treasurer  to  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve.  What  a  remarkable  arrangement  was  this,  by  which  an 
•avaricious  and  dishonest  person  was  not  only  taken  into  the  number 
of  the  Twelve,  but  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  their  little  property  ! 
The  purposes  which  this  served  are  obvious  enough  ;  but  it  is  farther 
noticeable,  that  the  remotest  hint  was  never  given  to  the  Eleven  of 
his  true  character,  nor  did  the  disciples  most  favoured  with  the  inti- 
macy of  Jesus  ever  suspect  him,  till  a  few  minutes  before  he  volun- 
tarily separated  himself   from   their   company  —  for  ever!      6.  And 

Jesus  said.  Let  her  alone  ;  why  trouble  ye  her  ?  she  hath  wrought 

a  good  work  on  me.  It  was  good  in  itself,  and  so  was  acceptable  to 
Christ  ;  it  was  eminently  seasonable,  and  so  more  acceptable  still ; 
and  it  was  "what  she  could,"  and  so  most  acceptable  of  all.  7. 
For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always  —  referring  to  Deuteronomy, 

XV.  II,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good  ;  but  me  ye 

have  not  always  —  a  gentle  hint  of  His  approaching  departure,  by 
One  who  knew  the  worth  of  His  own  presence.  8.  She  hath  done 
1vhat  she  could  —  a  noble  testimony,  embodying  a  principle  of  im- 
mense importance,    she  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to 

the  burying  —  or,  as  in  John  (xii.  7),  "  Against  the  day  of  My  burying 
hath  she  kept  this."  Not  that  she,  dear  heart,  thought  of  His  burial 
much  less  reserved  any  of  her  nard  to  anoint  her  dead  Lord,     But  as 
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the  time  Avas  so  near  at  hand  when  that  office  M^ould  have  to  be  per- 
formed, and  she  tvas  not  to  have  thai  privilege  even  after  the  spices- 
were  brought  for  the  purpose  (ch.  xvi.  i),  He  lovingly  regards  it  as  done- 
no7v.  '  In  the  act  of  love  done  to  Him,'  says  Olshausen  beautifully,, 
she  has  erected  to  herself  an  eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the 
Gospel,  the  eternal  Word  of  God.  From  generation  to  generation, 
this  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Lord  has  beea  fulfilled  ;  and  even?, 
we,  in  explaining  this  saying  of  the  Redeemer,  of  necessity  contri- 
bute to  its  accomplishment,'  'Who  but  Himself,' asks  Stier, 'had^. 
the  power  to  ensure  to  any  work  of  man,  even  if  resounding  in  hi?- 
own  time  through  the  whole  earth,  an  imperishable  remembrance  ii"fc« 
the  stream  of  history?  Behold  once  more  here  the  majesty  of  His. 
royal  judicial   supremacy  in    the  government  of    the  world,  in   this. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you. " '  lo.  And  Judas  Iscariot,  One  of  the  twelve, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests,  to  betray  him  unto  them  —  i.e.,  to  make 

his  proposals  and  to  bargain  with  them,  as  appears  from  Matthew's- 
fuller  statement  (ch.  xxvi.),  which  says,  he  "  went  unto  the  chief  priests, 
and  said.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  vi^ill  deliver  Him  unto  you?' 
And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (v.  15), 
The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  thirty  shekels,  the  fine  paid  for  man. 
or  maid-servant  accidently  killed  (Exodus,  xxi.  32),  and  equal  to  be- 
tween four  and  five  pounds  sterling  —  "a  goodly  price  that  I  was 
prized  at  of  them  !"    (Zechariah,  xi.  13.)     11.  And  when  they  heard 

it,  they  were  glad,  and  promised  to  give  him  money.     Matthew 

alone  records  the  precise  sum,  because  a  remarkable  and  complicated, 
prophecy,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  refer  to,  was  fulfilled  by  it.. 

And  he  sought  how  he  might  conveniently  betray  him  —  or,  as  more 

fully  given  in  Luke,  (xxii.  6),  "  And  he  promised,  and  sought  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  Him  unto  them  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude."" 
That  he  should  avoid  an  "  uproar  "  or  '  riot '  among  the  people,  which, 
probably  was  made  an  essential  condition  by  the  Jewish  authorities,, 
was  thus  assented  to  by  the  traitor  ;  into  whom,  says  Luke,  (xxii,  3).. 
"  Satan  entered,"  to  put  him  upon  this  hellish  deed. 

12-26.  Preparation  for  and  Last  Celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over—  Announcement  of  the  Traitor  —  Institution  of  the. 
Supper.  (=Matthew,  xxvi.  17-30;  Luke,  xxii.  7-23,  39;  John,  xiii.. 
21-30.)     See  Matthew,  xxvi.  17-30. 

27-31.  The  Desertion  of  Jesus  by  His  Disciples,  and  the: 
Fall  of  Peter,  Foretold.  (=:Matthew,  xxvi.  31-35;  Luke,  xxii_ 
31-38  ;  John,  xiii.  36-38.)     See  Matthew,  xxvi.  31-35. 

32-42.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (= Matthew,  xxvi.  36-46  \ 
L.uke,  xxii.  39-46.)     See  Matthew,  xxvi.  36-46. 

43-52.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus — Flight  of- 
His  Disciples.  (=rMatthew,  xxvi.  47-56;  Luke,  xxii.  47-53;  John^ 
xviii,  1-12,)     See  Matthew,  xxvi.  47-56, 

53-72.  Jesus  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Condemned 
TO  Die,  and  Shamefully  Entreated  —  The  Fall  of  Peter. 
f=  Matthew,  xxvi,  57-75  ;  Luke,  xxii.  54-71;  John,  xviii,  13-18,  24-27,) 
Had  we  only  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  should  have  concluded  that, 
our  Lord  was  led  immediately  to  Caiaphas,  and  had  before  the  Coun- 
cil.    But  as  the  Sanhedrim  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to^etheir 
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at  the  dead  hour  of  night — by  which  time  our  Lord  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  sent  to  take  Him  —  and  as  it  was  only  "as  soon 
as  it  was  day  "  that  the  Council  met  (Luke,  xxii.  66),  we  should  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  knowing  what  was  done  with  Him  during 
those  intervening  hours.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  all  this  is 
cleared  up,  and  a  very  important  addition  to  our  information  is  made 
(John,  xviii.  13,  14,  19-24),  Let  us  endeavor  to  trace  the  events  in 
the  true  order  of  succession,  and  in  the  detail  supplied  by  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  four  streams  of  text. 

Jesus  is  brought  privately  before  Annas,  the  Father-in-laiv  of  Caia- 
phas  (John,  xviii.  13,  14).  13.  "And  they  led  Him  away  to  Annas 
first ;  for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  which  was  the  high  priest 
that  same  year."  This  successful  Annas,  as  Ellicott  remarks,  was, 
appointed  high  priest  by  Quirinus  a.d.  12,  and  after  holding  the  office 
for  several  years,  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus,  Pilate's  predecessor, 
in  the  procuratorship  of  Judea  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  xviii.  2,' I, 
&c.]  He  appears,  however,  to  have  possessed  vast  influence,  having 
obtained  the  high  priesthood,  not  only  for  his  son  Eleazar,  and  his 
son-in-law  Caiaphas,  but  subseqently  for  four  other  sons,  under  the 
last  of  whom  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  was  put  to  death  (lb., 
XX.  9,  i).  It  is  thus  highly  probable  that,  besides  having  the  title  of 
"high  priest"  merely  as  one  who  had  filled  the  office,  he  to  a  great 
degree  retained  the  powers  he  had  formerly  exercised,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  practically  as  a  kind  of  rightful  high  priest.  14.  "  Now 
Caiaphas  was  he  which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people."  See  John,  xi.  50. 
What  passed  between  Annas  and  our  Lord  during  this  interval  the 
beloved  disciple  reserves  till  he  has  related  the  beginning  of  Peter's 
fall.  To  this,  then,  as  recorded  by  our  own  Evangelist,  let  us  mean- 
while listen.  . 

Peter  obtains  Access  7vithin  the  Quadrangle  of  the  High  Priesfs 
Residence,  and  Warms  Himself  at  the  Fire  {v.  53,  54).    53.  And  they 

led  Jesus  away  to  the  high  priest :  and  with  him  were  assembled  — 

or  rather,  *  there  gathered  together  unto  Him,'  all  the  chief  prlests 

and  the  elders  and  the  scribes.    It  was  then  a  full  and  formal 

meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Now,  as  the  first  three  Evangelists  place 
all  Peter's  denials  of  his  Lord  after  this,  we  should  naturally  conclude 
that  they  took  place  while  our  Lord  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim.  But 
besides  that  the  natural  impression  is  that  the  scene  around  the  fire 
took  place  over-night,  the  second  cro7uing  of  the  cock,  if  we  are  to 
credit  ancient  writers,  would  occur  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
watch,  or  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  council  had  probably  convened,  being  warned,  perhaps, 
that  they  were  to  prepare  for  being  called  at  any  hour  of  the  morning, 
should  the  Prisoner  be  successfully  secured.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  only  the  last  of  Peter's  three  denials  would  take 
place  while  our  Lord  was  under  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.  One 
thing  more  may  require  explanation.  If  our  Lord  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  residence  of  Annas  to  that  of  Caiaphas,  one  is  apt  to 
wonder  that  there  is  no  mention  of  His  being  marched  from  the  one 
to  the  other.     But  the  building,  in  all  likelihood,  was  one  >  and  the 
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same  ;  in  which  case  He  would  merely  have  to  be  taken,  perhaps 
across  the  court,  from  one  chamber  to  another.  54.  And  Peter  fol- 
lowed him  afar  off,  even  into  —  or  'from  afar,  even  to  the  interior 
of,'  the  palace  of  the  high  priest.  'An  Oriental  house,'  says  Rob- 
inson, '  is  usually  built  around  a  quadrangular  interior  court  ;  into 
which  there  is  a  passage  (sometimes  arched)  through  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  closed  next  the  street  by  a  heavy  folding  gate,  with  a 
smaller  wicket  for  single  persons,  kept  by  a  porter.  The  interior 
court,  often  paved  or  flagged,  and  open  to  the  sky,  is  the  hall,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  "palace,"  where  the  attendants  made  a 
fire  ;  and  the  passage  beneath  the  front  of  the  house,  from  the  street 
to  this  court,  is  the  porch.  The  place  where  Jesus  stood  before  the 
high  priest  may  have  been  an  open  room,  or  place  of  audience  on  the 
groundfloor,  in  the  rear  or  on  one  side  of  the  court ;  such  rooms, 
open  in  front,  being  customary.  It  was  close  upon  the  court,  for 
Jesus  heard  all  that  was  going  on  around   the  fire,  and   tamed  and 

looked  upon  Peter  (Luke,  xxii.  61.)'    And  he  sat  with  the  servants, 

and  warmed  himself  at  the  fire.  The  graphic  details,  here  omitted, 
are  supplied  in  the  other  Gospels.  John,  xviii.  18,  "  And  the  servants 
and  officers  stood  there  (that  is,  in  the  hall,  within  the  quadrangle 
open  to  the  sky),  who  had  made  a  fire  of  coals,"  or  '  charcoal '  (in  a 
brazier  probably),  for  it  was  cold."  John  alone  of  all  the  Evangelists 
mentions  the  material,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night,  as  Webster  & 
Wilkinson  remark.  The  elevated  situation  of  Jerusalf^m,  observes 
Tholuck,  renders  it  so  cold  about  Easter,  as  to  make  a  watch-fire  at 
night  indispensible.  "  And  Peter  stood  with  them  and  warmed  him- 
self." •'  He  went  in  (says  Matthew,  xxvi.  58),  and  sat  with  the  ser- 
vants to  see  the  ettd."  These  two  minute  statements  throw  an  inter- 
esting light  on  each  other.  His  wishing  to  "  see  the  end,"  or  issue  of 
these  proceedings,  was  what  led  him  into  the  palace,  for  he  evidently 
feared  the  worst.  But  once  in,  the  serpent  coil  is  drawn  closer  ;  it  is 
a  cold  night,  and  why  should  not  he  take  advantage  of  the  fire  as 
well  as  others  ?  Besides,  in  the  talk  of  the  crowd  about  the  all  en- 
grossing topic,  he  may  pick  up  something  which  he  would  like  to  hear. 
Poor  Peter  !  —  But  now,  let  us  leave  him  warming  himself  at  the  fire, 
and  listening  to  the  hum  of  talk  about  this  strange  case  by  which  the 
subordinate  officials,  passing  to  and  fro  and  crowding  around  the  fire 
in  this  open  court  would  while  away  the  time  ;  and  following  what 
appears  the  order  of  the  Evangelical  Narrative,  let  us  turn  to  Peter's 
Lord. 

yesus  is  Interrogated  by  Annas  —  His  Dignified  Reply  —  Is  Treated 
with  Indignity  by  one  of  the  Officials  —  His  Meek  Rebuke  (John,  xviii, 
ig-23).  We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  the  Fourth  Evangelist  who  tells 
us  that  our  Lord  was  sent  to  Annas  first,  over  night,  until  the  Sanhe- 
drim could  be  got  together  at  earliest  dawn.  We  have  now,  in  the 
same  Gospel,  the  deeply  instructive  scene  that  passed  during  this 
non-official  interview.  19.  "  The  high  priest  [Annas]  then  asked 
Jesus  of  His  disciples  and  of  His  doctrine"  —  probably  to  entrap 
Him  into  some  statements  which  might  be  used  against  Him  at  the 
trial.  From  our  Lord's  answer  it  would  seem  that  "His  disciples" 
were  understood  to  be  some  secret  party.     20.  "Jesus  answered  him, 
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I  spakfc  openly  to  the  world"  —  cf.  ch.  vii.  4.  He  speaks  of  His 
public  teaching  as  now  a  past  thing  —  as  now  all  over.  "  I  eveif 
taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always 
resort,"  courting  publicity,  though  with  sublime  noiselessness,  **  and 
in  secret  have  I  said  nothing  "  —  rather,  '  spake  I  nothing,'  that  is, 
nothing  different  from  what  He  taught  in  public  ;  all  His  private 
.i:ommunications  with  the  Twelve  being  but  explanations  and  develop- 
ments of  His  public  teaching.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  xlv.  19  ;  xlviii.  16.)  21. 
*'  Why  askest  thou  Me?  ask  them  which  heard  Me  what  I  have  said 
to  them  "  —  rather,  '  what  I  said  unto  them  : '  "  behold,  they  know 
what  I  said."  From  this  mode  of  replying,  it  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  s.aw  the  attempt  to  draw  Him  into  self-crimination,  and  resented 
it  by  falling  back  upon  the  right  of  every  accused  party  to  have  some 
charge  laid  against  Him  by  competent  witnesses.  22.  "  And  when 
He  had  thus  spoken,  one  of  the  officers  which  stood  by  struck  Jesus 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  Thou  the  high  priest 
so  ?  "  (See  Isaiah,  1.  6.)  It  would  seem,  from  Acts,  xxiii.  2,  that  this 
summary  and  undignified  way  of  punishing  what  was  deemed  inso- 
lence in  the  accused  had  the  sanction  even  of  the  high  priests  them- 
selves. 23.  "Jesus  answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken  evil"  —  rather, 
'  If  I  spoke  evil,'  in  reply  to  the  high  priest,  "bear  witness  of  the 
evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  Me  ?  "  He  does  not  say,  *  if  not 
evil,'  as  if  His  reply  had  been  merely  unobjectionable  ;  but  "  if  well" 
which  stems  to  challenge  something  altogether  fitting  in  the  remon- 
strance He  had  addiessed  to  the  high  priest.  From  our  Lord's  pro- 
cedure here,  by  the  way,  it  is  evident  enough  that  His  own  precept  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  that  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  we 
are  to  turn  to  the  smiter  the  other  also  (Matthew,  v.  39) —  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  the  letter. 

Annas  Sends  Jesus-  to  Caiaphas  {v.  24).  24.  "  [Now]  Annas  had 
sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  pries't."  On  the  meaning  of 
this  verse  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  according  as  we 
understand  it  will  be  the  conclusion  we  come  to,  whether  there  was 
but  one  hearing  of  our  Lord  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  together,  or 
whether,  according  to  the  view  we  have  given  above,  there  were  two 
hearings  —  a  preliminary  and  informal  one  before  Annas,  and  a  for- 
mal and  official  one  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim.  If  our 
translators  have  given  the  right  sense  of  the  verse,  there  was  but  one 
hearing  before  Caiaphas  ;  and  then  this  24th  verse  is  to  be  read  as  a 
parenthesis,  merely  supplementing  what  was  said  in  v.  13.  This  is 
the  view  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel,  de  Wette,  Meyer, 
LucKE,  Tholuck.  But  there  are  decided  objections  to  this  view. 
First,  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  natural  sen?>e.  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, embracing  v.  13,  14  and  19-24,  is  that  of  a  preliminary  non- 
official  hearing  before  "  Annas  first,"  the  particulars  of  which  are 
accordingly  recorded  ;  and  then  of  a  transference  of  our  Lord  from 
Annas  to  Caiaphas.  Second,  On  the  other  view,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  the  Evangelist  should  not  have  inserted  v,  24  immediately 
after  v.  13  ;  or  rather,  how  he  could  well  have  done  otherwise.  As 
it  stands,  it  is  not  only  quite  out  of  its  proper  place,  but  comes  in 
most  perplexingly.     Whereas,  if  we  take  it  as  a  simple  statement  of 
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fact,  that  after  Annas  had  finished  his  interview  with  Jesus,  as  re- 
corded in  V.  19-23,  he  transferred  Him  to  Caiaphas  to  be  formally 
tried,  all  is  clear" and  natural.  Third,  The  pluperfect  sense  ''''had 
sent "  is  in  the  translation  only  ;  the  sense  of  the  original  word  being 
simply  'sent.'  And  though  there  are  cases  where  the  aorist  here  used 
has  the  sense  of  an  English  pluperfect,  this  sense  is  not  to  be  put 
upon  it  unless  it  be  obvious  and  indisputable.  Here  that  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  pluperfect  'had  sent'  is  rather  an  un- 
warrantable interpretation  than  a  simple  translation  of  the  word  ;  in- 
forming the  reader  that,  according  to  the  vieiv  of  our  translators,  our 
Lord  "  had  been  "  sent  to  Caiaphas  before  the  interview  just  recorded 
by  the  Evangelist;  whereas,  if  we  translate  the  verse  literally  — 
Annas  sentY{\xn  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest"  —  we  get  just 
the  information  we  expect,  that  Annas,  having  merely  ' precognosced' 
the  prisoner,  hoping  to  draw  something  out  of  Him,  "  sent  Him  to 
Caiaphas  "  to  be  formally  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal.  This  is 
the  view  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  among  the  Fathers  ;  and  of 
the  moderns,  of  Olshausen,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Ebrard, 
WiESELER,  Lange,  Luthardt.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  text  of 
our  second  Gospel,  and  in  it  to  — 

The  yudicial  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Lord  yesus  by  the  San- 
hedrim {v.  55-64).  But  let  the  reader  observe,  that  though  this  is  in- 
troduced by  the  Evangelist  before  any  of  the  denials  of  Peter  are 
recorded,  we  have  given  reasons  for  concluding  that  probably  the  first 
Hvo  denials  took  place  while  our  Lord  was  with  Annas,  and  the  last 
only  during  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.     55.  And  the  Chief  priests 

and  all  the  council  sought  for  witness  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to 

death  :  Matthew  (xxvi.  59)  says  they  "  sought  false  witness."  They 
knew  they  could  find  nothing  valid  ;  but  having  their  Prisoner  to 
bring  before  Pilate,  they  behoved  to  make  a  case,  and  fOUnd  none  — 
none  that  would  suit  their  purpose,  or  make  a  decent  ground  of  charge 

before  Pilate.    56.  For  many  bear  false  witness  against  him.    From 

their  debasing  themselves  to  "  seek "  them,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
they  were  bribed  to  bear  false  witness  ;  though  there  are  never  want- 
ing sycophants  enough,  ready  to  sell  themselves  for  nought,  if  they 
may  but  get  a  smile  from  those  above  them  :  see  a  similar  scene  in 
Acts,  vi.  11-14.  How  is  one  reminded  here  of  that  complaint.  "False 
witnesses  did  rise  up  :  they  laid  to  My  charge  things  that  I  knew  not  ! " 

(Psalm  xxxv.  11).    But  their  witness  agreed  not  together.    If  even 

two  of  them  had  been  agreed,  it  would  have  been  greedily  enough  laid 
hold  of,  as  all  that  the  law  insisted  upon  even  in  capital  cases  (Deu- 
teronomy, xvii.  6).  But  even  in  this  they  failed.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  providence  which  secured  this  result  ;  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  astonishing  that  those  unscrupulous  prosecutors  and 
their  ready,  tools  should  so  bungle  a  business  in  which  they  felt  their 
whole  interests  bound  up,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  even  a  plausible  case,  the  effect  on  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  might  for  a  time  have  been  injurious.  But  at  the  very 
time  when  His  enemies  were  saying,  "  God  hath  forsaken  Him  ;  per- 
secute and  take  Him  ;  for  there  is  none  to  deliver  Him  "  (Psalm  Ixxi. 
11),  He  whose  Witness  He  was  and  whose  work  He  was  doing  was 
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keeping  Him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  and  while  He  was  making  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  was  restraining  the  remainder  of  that 

wrath  (Psalm  ixxvi.  lo).    57.  And  there  arose  certain,  and  bare  false 

witness  against  ilim  —  Matthew  (xxvi.  60)  is  more  precise  here  :  "  At 
the  last  came  two  false  witnesses."  As  no  two  had  before  agreed  in 
anything,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  secure  a  duplicate  testimony  to 
something,  but  they  were  long  of  succeeding.     And  what  was  it,  when 

at  length  it  was  brought  forward?  Saying,  58.  We  heard  him  say,  I 
will  destroy  this  temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within  three 
days  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands.    On  this  charge, 

observe,  first,  that  eager  as  His  enemies  were  to  find  criminal  matter 
against  our  Lord,  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  outset  of  His  ministry, 
His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  more  than  three  years  before  this.  In  all 
that  He  said  and  did  after  that,  though  ever  increasing  in  boldness, 
they  could  find  nothing  :  Next,  that  even  then,  they  fix  only  on  one 
speech,  of  two  or  three  words,  which  they  dared  to  adduce  against 
Him  :  Further,  they  most  manifestly  pervert  the  speech  of  our  Lord. 
"We  say  not  this  because  in  Mark's  form  of  it,  it  differs  from  the  report 
of  the  words  given  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (John,  ii.  18-22)  —  the 
only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  reports  it  all,  or  mentions  even  any 
visit  paid  by  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  before  His  last  —  but  because  the 
one  report  bears  truth,  and  the  other  falsehood,  on  its  face.  When 
our  Lord  said  on  that  occasion,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up  "  they  might,  for  a  moment,  have  understood 
Him  to  refer  to  the  temple  out  of  whose  courts  He  had  swept  the 
buyers  and  sellers.  But  after  \\\Q.y  had  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  His  words,  in  that  sense  of  them,  and  reasoned  upon  the  time  it 
had  taken  to  rear  the  temple  as  it  then  stood,  since  no  answer  to  this 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  our  Lord,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
they  should  continue  in  the  persuasion  that  this  was  really  His  mean- 
ing. But  finally,  even  if  the  more  ignorant  among  them  had  done  so, 
it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  the  persecutors  in 
this  case  did  not  believe  that  this  zvas  His  meaning.  For  in  less  than 
three  days  after  this  they  went  to  Pilate,  saying,  "  Sir,  we  remember 
that  that  deceiver  said,  while  He  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days  I  will 
rise  again  "  (Matthew,  xxvii.  63).  Now  what  utterance  of  Christ 
known  to  His  enemies,  cotdd  this  refer  to,  if  not  to  this  very  saying 
about  destroying  and  rearing  up  the  temple  ?  And  if  so,  it  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  by  this  time,  at  least,  they  were  perfectly  aware 
that  our  Lord's  words  referred  to  His  death  by  their  hands  and  His 
resurrection  by  His  own.     But  this  is  confirmed  by  the  next  verse. 

59.  But  neither  so  did  their  witness  agree  together  —  /.^.,  not  even 

as  to  so  brief  a  speech,  consisting  of  but  a  few  words,  was  there  such 
a  concurrence  in  their  mode  of  reporting  it  as  to  make  out  a  decent 
case.  In  such  a  charge  everything  depended  on  the  very  terms  alleged 
to  have  been  used.  For  every  one  must  see  that  a  very  slight  turn, 
either  way,  given  to  such  words,  would  make  them  either  something 
like  indictable  matter,  or  else  a  ridiculous  ground  for  a  criminal  charge 
—  would  either  give  them  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  charge  of  im- 
piety which  they  were  bent  on  making  out,  or  else  make  the  whole 
saying  appear,  on  the  worst  view  that  could  be  taken  of  it,  as  merely 
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some  mystical  or  empty  boast.    60,  Answerest  thou  nothing  ?  what 

is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee  ?  Clearly,  they  felt  that  their 
case  had  failed,  and  by  this  artful  question  the  high  priest  hoped  to 
gtifrom  His  own  mouth  what  they  had  .in  vain  tried  to  obtain  from 
their  false  and  contradictory  witnesses.     But  in  this,  too,  they  failed. 

61.  But  he  held  his  peace,  and  answered  nothing.    This  must  have 

nonplused  them.  But  they  were  not  to  be  easily  baulked  of  their 
object.     Again  the  high   priest — arose  (Matthew,  xxvi.  62),  matterti 

having  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  asl^cd  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Blessed  ?    Why  our  Lord  should 

have  answered  this  question,  when  He  was  silent  as  to  the  former,  we 
might  not  have  quite  seen,  but  for  Matthew,  who  says  (xxvi.  63)  that 
the  high  priest  put  Him  upon  solemn  oath,  saying,  "  I  adjure  Thee  by 
the  living  God,  that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God."  Such  an  adjuration  was  understood  to  render  an  answer 
legally  necessary  (Leviticus,  v.  i).  62.  And  JCSUS  Said,  I  am  —  or,  as 
in  Matthew,  xxvi.  64,  "  Thou  hast  said  [it]."  In  Luke,  however  (xxii. 
70),  the  answer,  "  Ye  say  that  I  am,"  should  be  rendered  —  as  de. 
Wette,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  and  the  best  critics  agree  that  the  pre- 
position requires  —  'Ye  say  [it],  for  I  am  [so].'  Some  words,  how- 
ever, were  spoken  by  our  Lord  before  giving  His  answer  to  this 
solemn  question.  These  are  recorded  by  Luke  alone  (xxii.  67,  68)  ; 
"  Art  Thou  the  Christ  (they  asked)?  tell  us.  And  He  said  unto  them. 
If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe  :  and  if  I  also  ask  "  —  or  '  interro- 
gate'  "you,  ye  will  not  answer  Me,  nor  let  Me  go."  This  seems  to 
have  been  uttered  before  giving  His  direct  answer,  as  a  calm  remon- 
strance and  dignified  protest  against  the  prejudgment  of  His  case  and 
the  unfairness  of  their  mode  of  procedure.  But  now  let  us  hear  the 
rest  of  the  answer,  in  which  the  conscious  majesty  of  Jesus  breaks 
forth  from  behind  the  dark  cloud  which  overhung  Him  as  He  stood 
before  the  Council :  and  (in  that  character)  ye  shall  seC   the  SOn  of 

man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 

of  heaven.  In  Matthew  (xxvi.  64)  a  slightly  different  but  interesting 
turn  is  given  to  it  by  one  word :  "  Thou  hast  said  [it]  :  nevertheless  " 
—  We  prefer  this  sense  of  the  word  to  '  besides,'  which  some  recent 
critics  decide  for  —  "I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  The  word  rendered  "  hereafter  "  means,  not  '  at  some  future 
time'  (as  now  "hereafter"  commonly  does),  but  what  the  English 
word  originally  signified,  '  after  here,'  '  after  now  '  or  '  from  this  time.* 
Accordingly,  in  Luke,  xxii.  69,  the  words  used  mean  *  from  now.'  So 
that  though  the  reference  we  have  given  it  to  the  day  of  His  glorious 
Second  Appearing  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.  He  would,  by 
using  the  expression,  '  From  this  time,'  convey  the  important  thought 
which  He  had  before  expressed,  immediately  after  the  traitor  left  the 
Supper-table  to  do  his  dark  work,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified'" 
(John,  xiii.  31).  At  this  moment,  and  by  this  speech,  did  He  "wit- 
ness the  good  confession  "  emphatically  and  properly,  as  the  apostle 
says,  I  Timothy,  vi.  13.  Our  translators  render  the  words  there, 
"  Who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  ; "  referring  it  to  the  admission 
of  His  being  a  King,  in  the  presence  of  Cesar's  own  chief  representa- 
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tive.  But  it  should  be  rendered,  as  Luther  renders  it  and  as  the 
best  interpreters  now  understand  it,  'Who  under  Pontius  Pilate  wit- 
nessed,' &c.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  apostle  is  referring  not  to  what 
our  Lord  confessed  before  Pilate — which,  though  noble,  was  not  of 
such  primary  importance  —  but  to  that  sublime  confession  which, 
under  Pilafe's  administration.  He  witnessed  before  the  only  com- 
petent tribunal  on  such  occasions,  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council 
of  God's  chosen  nation  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of 
THE  Blessed  One  ;  in  the  former  word  owning  his  Supreme  Official, 
in  the  latter  His  Supreme  Personal  Dignity.  63.  The"  the  high 
priest  rent  his  clothes.     For  this  expression  of  horror  ai  bcasj/nemy., 

see  2  Kings,  xviii.  37.  and  saith,  What  need  we  any  further  wit- 
nesses ?    64.  Ye  have  beard  the  blasphemy.    (See  John,  x.  33.)    In 

Luke  (xxii.  71),  "  For  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  His  own  mouth  "  — 
an  affectation  of  religious  horror,     what  think   ye  ?     '  Say  what  the 

verdict  is  to  be.'    And  they  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death 

—  or  of  a  capital  crime,  which  blasphemy  against  God  was  according 
to  the  Jewish  law  (Leviticus,  xxiv.  16).  Yet  not  absolutely  all ;  for 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "  a  good  man  and  a  just,"  was  one  of  that 
Council,  and  '  he  zvas  not  a  conseftting  party  to  the  counsel  and  deed 
of  them,'  for  that  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  words  of  Luke,  xxiii.  50,  51. 
Probably  he  absented  himself,  and  Nicodeinus  also,  from  this  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  temper  of  which  they  would  know  too  well  to 
expect  their  voice  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  \\»ords  of  our 
Evangelist  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  that,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
"  all  [present]  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death." 

The  Blessed  One  is  now  Shamefully  Entreated  {v.  65).  Every  word 
here  must  be  carefully  observed,  and  the  several  accounts  put  together, 
that  we  may  lose  none  of  the  awful  indignities  about  to  be  described. 

65.  And  some  began  to  spit  on  him  —  or,  as  in  Matthew,  xxvi.  67, 

'' to  spit  in  [or 'into']  His  face."  Luke  (xxii.  63)  says  in  addition, 
*'And  the  men  that  held  Jesus  mocked  Him" — or  cast  their  jeers 
at  Him.  and  to  cover  his  face  —  or  '  to  blindfold  Him  '  (as  in  Luke, 
xxii.  64),  and  to  buffet  him.  Luke's  word,  which  is  rendered  "  smote 
Him  "  (xxii.  63),  is  a  stronger  one,  conveying  an  idea  for  which  we 
have  an  exact  equivalent  in  English,  but  one  too  colloquial  to  be  in- 
serted here,  [and  began]  to  say  unto  him,  Prophesy.  In  Matthew, 
xxvi.  68  this  is  given  more  fully  :  "  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ, 
"Who  is  he  that  smote  Thee?"  The  sarcastic  fling  at  Him  as  ''''the 
Christ"  and  the  demand  of  Him  in  this  character  to  name  the  unseen 
perpetrator  of  the  blows  inflicted  on  Him,  was  in  them  as  infamous 
as  to  Him  it  must  have  been,  and  was  intended  to  be,  stinging,     and 

the  servants  did  strike  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  —  or 

"  struck  Him  on  the  face  "  (Luke,  xxii.  64).  Ah  !  Well  did  He  say 
prophetically,  in  that  Messianic  prediction  which  we  have  often 
referred  to,  "  I  gave  My  back  to  the  smiters,  and  My  cheeks  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair  :  I  hid  not  My  face  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting!" (Isaiah,  1.  6).  "  And  many  other  things  blasphemously  spake 
they  against  Him  "  (Luke,  xxii.  65).  This  general  statement  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  virulent  and  varied  as  were  the   recorded 
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affronts  put  upon  Him,  they  are  but  a  small  specimen  of  what  He 
endured  on  that  dark  occasion. 

Petet  s  First  Denial  of  his  Lord  (7-.  66-68).  66.  And  as  Peter 
was  beneath  in  the  palace.    This  little  word  " /w/d'«/// "  —  one  of 

our  Evangelist's  graphic  touches  —  is  most  important  for  the  right 
understanding  of  what  we  may  call  the  topography  of  the  "Scene.  We 
must  take  it  in  connection  with  Matthew's  word  (xxvi.  69).  "  Now 
Peter  sat  zvithout  in  the  palace"  —  or  quadrangular  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  fire  would  be  burning:  and  crowding  around  and 
buzzing  about  it  would  be  the  menials  and  others  who  had  been 
admitted  within  the  court.  At  the  upjDcr  end  of  this  court,  probably, 
would  be  the  memorable  chamber  in  which  the  trial  was  held — open. 
to  the  court,  likely,  and  not  far  from  the  fire  (as  we  gather  from  Luke, 
xxii.  61),  but  on  a  higher  level ;  for  (as  our  verse  says)  the  court,  with 
Peter  in  it,  was  "  beneath  "  it.  The  ascent  to  the  Council-chamber 
was  perhaps  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  If  the  reader  will  bear  this 
explanation  in  mind,   he  will   find    the   intensely  interesting  details 

which  follow  more  intelligible,    there  cometh  One  of  the  maids  of 

the  high  priest  —  "  the  damsel  that  kept  the  door"  (John,  xviii.  17). 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  employed  women  as  porters  of  their  doors 

(Acts,  xii.  13).    67.  And  when  she  saw  Peter  warming  himself,  she 

looked  upon  him.  Luke  (xxii.  56)  is  here  more  graphic  ;  "  But  a 
certain  maid  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  fii'e  "  —  ///.,  '  by  the  light* 
which,  shining  full  upon  him,  revealed  him  to  the  girl —  "  and  earnestly 
looked  upon  him  "  —  or  '  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him.'  His  demeanour 
and  timidity,  which  must  have  attracted  notice,  as  so  generally  hap- 
pens,  '  leading,'  says  Olshausen,  '  to  the  recognition  of  him.'     and 

said,  And  thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  — '  with  Jesus  the 

Nazarene,'  or,  "  with  Jesus  of  Galilee  "  (Matthew,  xxvi.  6g).  The  sense 
of  this  is  given  in  John's  report  of  it  (xviii.  17),  "  Art  not  thou  also 
one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  i.e.,  thou  as  well  as  "  that  other  disciple,'* 
whom  she  knew  to  be  one,  but  did  not  challenge,  perceiving  that  he 
was  a  privileged  person.  In  Luke  (xxii.  56)  it  is  given  as  a  remark 
made  by  the  maid  to  one  of  the  bystanders  —  "  this  man  M^as  also 
with  Him."  If  so  expressed  in  Peter's  hearing  —  draM'ing  upon  him 
the  eyes  of  every  one  that  heard  it  (as  we  know  it  did,  Matthew,  xxvi. 
70),  and  compelling  him  to  answer  to  it  —  that  would  explain  the 
different  forms  of  the  report  naturally  enough.  But  in  such  a  case 
this  is  of  no   real  importance.     68.    But  he   denied  —  "before  all" 

(Matthew,  xxvi.  70).  saying,  I  know  not,  neither  understand  I  what 
thou  sayest — in  Luke,  "  I  know  Him  not."    And  he  went  out  into 

the  porch  -^-  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  street  —  no  doubt  finding  the 
fire-place  too  hot  for  him  ;  possibly  also  with  the  hope  of  escaping  — 
but  that  was  not  to  be,  and  perhaps  he  dreaded  that  too.  Doubtless,, 
by  this  time  his  mind  would  be  getting  into  a  sea  of  commotion,  and 
would  fluctuate  every  moment  in  its  resolves.  AND  THE  COCK 
CREW.     See  Luke,  xxii.  34.     This,  then,  was  the  First  Denial. 

Peter  s  SECOND  Denial  of  his  Lord  {v.  Ixxix.  70).  There  is  here  a 
verbal  difference  among  the  Evangelists,  which,  without  some  informa- 
tion which  has  been  withheld,  cannot  be  quite  extricated.  69.  And  a 
maid  saw  him  again  —  or,  '  a  girl.'     it  might  be  rendered  '  the  girl ;' 
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but  this  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  one  as  before,  but  might, 
and  probably  does,  mean  just  the  female  who  had  charge  of  the  door 
or  gate  near  which  Peter  now  was.  Accordingly,  in  Matthew,  xxvi. 
71,  she  is  expressly  called  "another  [maid]."  But  in  Luke  it  is  a 
male  servant :  "  And  after  a  little  while  (from  the  time  of  the  first 
denial)  another  "  —  i.e.^  as  the  word  signifies,  '  another  male  '  servant. 
But  there  is  no  real  difficulty,  as  the  challenge,  probably,  after  being 
made  by  one  was  reiterated  by  another.  Accordingly,  in  John,  it  is> 
*'  They  said  therefore  unto  him,"  &c.,  as  if  more  than  one  challenged 

him  at  once,    and  began  to  say  to  them  that  stood  by,  This  Is  one 

of  them  —  or,  as  in  Matthew,  xxvi.  71  —  "  This  [fellow]  was  also  with 
Jesus  the  Nazarene."  70.  And  he  denied  it  again.  In  Luke,  "  Man,  I 
am  not."  But  worst  of  all  in  Matthew  —  "  And  again  he  denied  with 
an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man  "  (xxvi.  72).  This  was  the  Second 
Denial,  more  vehement,  alas  !  than  the  first. 

Peter  s  Third  Denial  of  his  Lord  (v.  70-72).  And  a  little 
after — "  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after"  (Luke,  xxii.   59),  they 

that  stood  by  said  again  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  art  one  of  them  :  for 
thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto  —  "  bewrayeth 

(or  *  discovereth  ')  thee  "  (Matthew,  xxvi.  73).  In  Luke  it  is  "  Another 
confidently  affirmed,  saying.  Of  a  truth  this  [fellow]  also  was  with 
Him ;  for  he  is  a  Galilean."  The  Galilean  dialect  had  a  more  Syrian 
cast  than  that  of  Judea.  If  Peter  had  held  his  peace,  this  peculiarity 
had  not  been  observed  ;  but  hoping,  probably,  to  put  them  off  the 
scent  by  joining  in  the  fireside-talk,  he  only  thus  discovered  himself. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  is  particularly  interesting  here  :  "  One  of  the 
servants  of  the  high  priest,  being  his  kinsman  (or  kinsman  to  him) 
whose  ear  Peter  cut  off,  saith,  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with 
Him?"  (John,  xviii.  26.)  No  doubt  his  relationship  to  Malchus. 
drew  his  attention  to  the  man  who  had  smitten  him,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  identify  Peter.  *  Sad  reprisals ! '  exclaims  Bengel.  Poor 
Peter  !  Thou  art  caught  in  thine  own  toils  ;  but  like  a  wild  bull  in  a 
net,  thou  wilt  toss  and  rage,  filling  up  the  measure  of  thy  terrible 
declension  by  one  more  denial  of  thy  Lord,  and  that  the  foulest  of  alL 
71.  But  he  began  to  curse  —  'to  anathematize,'  or  wish  himself 
accursed  if  what  he  was  now  to  say  was  not  true,  and  to  SWear  —  or 

to  take  a  solemn  oath,  saying,  I  know  not  this  man  of  whom  ye 
speak.    72.  And  THE  SECOND  TIME  THE  COCK  CREW.    The  other 

three  Evangelists,  who  mention  but  one  crowing  of  the  cock  —  and 
that  not  the  first,  but  the  second  and  last  one  of  Mark  —  all  say  the 
cock  crew  "  immediately,"  but  Luke  says,  "  Immediately,  while  he 
yet  spake,  the  cock  crew "  (xxii.  60).  Alas  !  —  But  now  comes  the 
wonderful  sequel. 

The  Redeemer's  Look  upon  Peter^  and  Peter's  Bitter  Tears  (v.  72  ; 
Luke,  xxii.  61,  62).  It  has  been  observed  that  while  the  beloved- 
disciple  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  Evangelists  who  does  not  record 
the  repentance  of  Peter,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  records  the 
affecting  and  most  beautiful  scene  of  his  complete  restoration.  (John, 
xxi.  15-17.)  Luke,  xxii.  61  ;  "  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon 
Peter."  How  ?  it  will  be  asked.  We  answer.  From  the  chamber  ia 
which  the  trial  was  going  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  court  where  Peter 
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then  stood — in  the  way  already  explained.  See  v.  66.  Our 
Second  Evangelist  makes  no  mention  of  this  look,  but  dwells  on  the 
warning  of  his  Lord  about  the  double  crowing  of  the  cock,  which 
would  announce  his  triple  fall,  as  what  rushed  stingingly  to  his  recol- 
lection and  made  him  dissolve  in  tears.     And   Peter  Called  to  mind 

the  words  that  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice, 
thou  Shalt  deny  me  thrice.    And  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  the  First  Evangelist  (Matthew, 
xxvi.  75),  save  that  like  "  the  beloved  physician,"  he  notices  the  "  bit- 
terness "  of  the  weeping.  The  most  precious  link,  however,  in  the 
whole  chain  of  circumstances  in  this  scene  is  beyond  doubt  that  "  look  " 
of  deepest,  tenderest  import  reported  by  Luke  alone.  Who  can  tell 
what  lightning  flashes  of  wounded  love  and  piercing  reproach  shot 
from  that  "  look "  through  the  eye  of  Peter  into  his  heart !  "  And 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him. 
Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly."  How  different  from  the  sequel  of  Judas'  act ! 
Doubtless  the  hearts  of  the  two  men  towards  the  Saviour  were  per- 
fectly different  from  the  first  ;  and  the  treason  of  Judas  was  but  the 
consummation  of  the  wretched  man's  resistance  of  the  blaze  of  light 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  lived  for  three  years,  while  Peter's  denial 
was  but  a  momentary  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  light  and  love  to 
his  Master  which  ruled  his  life.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
blessed  revulsion  which  made  Peter  "weep  bitterly"  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  heart-piercing  "  look  "  which  his  Lord  gave  him.  And  re- 
membering the  Saviour's  own  words  at  the  table,  "  Simon,  Simon, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat  ;  but  I 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,"  may  we  not  say  that  this  fray er 
fetched  down  all  that  there  %vas  in  that  "  look  "  to  pierce  and  break  the 
heart  of  Peter,  to  keep  it  from  despair,  to  work  in  it  "  repentance  unto 
salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,"  and  at  length,  under  other  healing 
touches,  to  "  restore  his  soul  ?  "     (See  Mark,  xvi.  7.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-37.  Jesus  is  Brought  Before  Pilate  —  At  a  Second 
Hearing,  Pilate,  after  Seeking  to  Release  Him,  Delivers  Him 
Up  —  After  being  Cruelly  Entreated,  He  is  Led  Away  to  be 
Crucified. — Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (r=Mat- 
thew,  xxvii.  32-50  ;  Luke,  xxiii.  26-46  ,  John,  xix.  17-30  ;  Matthew, 
xxvi.  I,  2,  11-31  ;  Luke,  xxiii.  1-6,  13-25  ,  John,  xviii.  28  —  xix.  16,) 

21-37.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Loud  Jesus.  (== 
Matthew  27.  32  50;  Luke  23.  26-46;  John  19.  17-30.)  See  on  John 
19.  17-30. 

38-47.  Signs  and  Circumstances  follotving  the  Death 
OP  The  Lord  Jesus. — He  is  taken  Down  from  the  Cross 
AND  Buried  — The  Sepulchre  is  Guarded.  (=Matthew  27. 
51  56;  Luke  23.  45,  47-56;  John  19.  31-42.)  See  on  Matthew  27. 
51-56;  and  on  John  19.  31-42. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Yer.  1-20.  Angelic  Announcement  to  the  Women  on  the 
First  Day  of  the  Week,  that  Christ  is  Riskn — His  Appear- 
ances after  His  Resurrection  —  His  Ascension  —  Triumphant 
Proclamation  of  His  Gospel.  (=rMatthew,  xxviii.  i-io,  16-20; 
Luke,  xxiv.  1-5 1  ;  John,  xx,  i,  2,  11-29.) 

The  Resurrection  Announced  to  the  Women  {v.  1-18).     I.   And  wheil 

the  sabbath  was  past  —  that  is,  at  sunset  of  our  Saturday,  Mary 
Magdalene  —  see  Luke,  viii.  2,  and   Mary  the  mother  of  James  — 

James  the  Less  (see  ch.  xv.  40),  and  Salome  —  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  sons   (cf.    ch,  xv.  40  with    Matthew,  xxvii.  56),  had    boUght 

sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him.    The  word  is 

simply  *  bought.'  But  our  translators  are  perhaps  right  in  rendering 
it  here  '  had  bought,'  since  it  would  appear,  from  Luke,  xxiii.  56,  that 
they  had  purchased  them  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion,  on  the 
Friday  evening,  during  the  short  interval  that  remained  to  them  before 
sunset,  when  the  Sabbath  rest  began  ;  and  that  they  had  only  deferred 
using  them  to  anoint  the  body  till  the  Sabbath  rest  should  be  over. 

For  this  "  anointing,"  see  John,  xix.  40.  2.  And  very  early  in  the 
morning  —  see  Matthew,  xxviii.  i,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they 
came  unto  the  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  —  not  quite  liter- 
ally, but  '  at  earliest  dawn  ;'  according  to  a  way  of  speaking  not  un- 
common, and  occurring  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  our 
Lord  rose  on  the  third  day  ;  having  lain  in  the  grave  part  of  Friday, 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  part  of  the  following  First  day.  3.  And 
they  said   among  themselves — as  they  were  approaching  the  sacred 

spot,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre ?  ...  for  it  was  very  great.  On  reaching  it  they  find  their 
difficulty  gone  —  the  stone  already  rolled  away  by  an  unseen  hand. 
And  are  there  no  others  who,  when  advancing  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
appalling  difficulties,  find  their  stone  rolled  away?     5.   And  entering 

Into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw  a  young  man.    In  Matthew,  xviii.  2, 

he  is  called  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ; "  but  here  he  is  described  as  he 
appeared  to  the  eye,  in  the  bloom  of  a  life  that  knows  no  decay.  In 
Matthew  he  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  stone  outside  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  since  even  there  he  says,  "  Come,  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay  "  (xxviii.  6),  he  seems,  as  Alford  says,  to  have  gone  in  with 
them  from  without  ;  only  awaiting  their  arrival  to  accompany  them 
into  the  hallowed  spot,  and  instruct  them  about  it,  sitting  On  the 
right  side — having  respect  to  the  position  in  which  his  Lord  had 
lain  there.  This  trait  is  peculiar  to  Mark  ;  but  cf.  Luke,  i.  ii.  cloth- 
ed in  a  long  white  garment.    For  its  length,  see  Isaiah,  vi.  I  ;  and  for 

its  whiteness,  see  Matthew,  xxviii.  3,  and  they  were  affrighted. 
6.  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Be  not  affrighted  —  a  stronger  word 
than  "  Fear  not"  in  Matthew.  Ye  Seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which 
was  crucified  — '  the  Nazarene,  the  Crucified.'    he  is  risen  ;  he  is 
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not  here.  See  Luke,  xxiv.  5,  6.  behold  the  place  where  they 
laid  him.    See  Matthew,  xxviii.  6.    7.  But  go  your  way,  tell  his 

disciples  and  Peter.  This  Second  Gospel,  being  drawn  up  —  as  all 
the  earliest  tradition  states  —  under  the  eye  of  Peter,  or  from  materials 
chiefly  furnished  by  him,  there  is  something  deeply  affecting  in  the 
preservation  of  this  little  clause  by  Mark  alone,     that  he  gocth  before 

you  into  Galilee  :  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you.  See 
Matthew,  xxviii.  7.  8.  And  they  went  out  quickly,  and  fled  from 
the  sepulchre ;  for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed  —  'for  tremor 
and  amazement  seized  them.'    neither  said  they  any  thing  to  any 

man  ;  for  they  were  afraid.  How  intensely  natural  and  simple  is  this  ! 
Appearances  of  fesus  After  His  Resurrection  {v.  9-18).  9.   Now  whCH 

Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils.    There 

is  some  difficulty  here,  and  different  ways  of  removing  it  have  been 
adopted.  She  had  gone  with  the  other  women  to  the  sepulchre  {v.  i), 
parting  from  them,  perhaps,  before  their  interview  with  the  angel,  and 
on  finding  Peter  and  John  she  had  come  with  them  back  to  the  spot ; 
and  it  was  at  this  second  visit,  it  would  seem,  that  Jesus  appeared  to 
this  Mary,  as  detailed  in  John,  xx.  11- 18.  To  a  woman  was  this  honour 
given  to  be  the  first  that  satv  the  risen  Redeemer  ;  and  that  woman  was 

NOT  his  virgin-t?ioiher.  11.  And  they,  when  they  had  heard  that  he 
was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  believed  not.    This,  which  is 

once  and  again  repeated  of  them  all,  is  most  important  in  its  bearing 
on  their  subsequent  testimony  to  His  resurrection  at  the  risk  of  life 

itself.  12.  After  that  he  appeared  in  another  form  (cf.  Luke,  xxiv.  16) 
unto  two  of  them,  afs  they  walked,  and  went  into  the  country.   The 

reference  here,  of  course,  is  to  His  manifestation  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus,  so  exquisitely  told  by  the  third  Evangelist  (see 

Luke,  xxiv.  13,  &c.).  13.  And  they  went  and  told  it  unto  the  residue : 
neither  believed  they  them  ...  15.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.    See 

John,  XX,  19-23  ;  and  Luke,  xxiv.  36-49,  16.  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized.  Baptism  is  here  put  for  the  external  signature  of 
the  inner  faith  of  the  heart,  just  as  "  confessing  with  the  mouth"  is  in 
Romans,  x.  10 ;  and  there  also  as  here  this  outtoard  manifestation, 
once  mentioned  as  the  proper  fruit  of  faith,  is  not  repeated  in  what 

follows  (Romans,  x.  ii).    shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 

shall  be  damned.  These  awful  issues  of  the  reception  or  rejection  of 
the  Gospel,  though  often  recorded  in  other  connections,  are  given  in 
this  connection  only  by  Mark.      17.   And  theSO  Signs  Shall  follOW  them 

that  believe  ...  18.  They  shall  take  up  serpents,  «&c.    These  two 

verses  also  are  peculiar  to  Mark. 

The  Ascension  and  Triumphant  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  there- 
after  {v.  19-20).  29.  So,  then,  after  the  Lord  — an  epithet  applied  to 
Jesus  by  this  Evangelist  only  in  the  two  concluding  verses,  when  he 
comes  to  His  glorious  Ascension  and  its  subsequent  fruits.     It  is  most 

frequent  in  Luke,  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into 
heaven.    See  Luke,  xxiv.  50,  51.    and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 

God.  This  great  truth  is  here  only  related  as  a  fact  in  the  Gospel 
History,     In  that  exalted  attitude  He  appeared  to  Stephen  (Acts,  vii. 
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55>  56)  *»  a'^d  it  is  thereafter  perpetually  referred  to  as  His  proper  coriv- 

dition  in  glory.  20.  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where, 
.the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs 

following.  Amen.  '  We  have  in  this  closing  verse  a  most  important 
link  of  connection  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  w^here  He  who 
directed  all  the  movements  of  the  infant  Church  is  perpetually  styled 
"the  lord;"  thus  illustrating  His  own  promise  for  the  founding 
and  building  up  of  the  Church,  *'  Lo,  I  AM  WITH  YOU  alway  J  '* 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ST.  LUKE. 

THE  writer  of  this  Gospel  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  Lucas  (an 
abbreviated  form  of  Lucanus,  as  Silas  of  Silvanus),  though  he  is  not 
expressly  named  either  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts,  From  Colossians,  4.  14, 
we  learn  that  he  was  a  "  physician  ;"  and  by  comparing  that  verse  with  v.  10, 
II  —  in  which  the  apostle  enumerates  all  those  of  the  circumcision  who  were 
then  with  him,  but  does  not  mention  Luke,  though  he  immediately  afterward 
sends  a  salutation  from  him  —  we  gather  that  Luke  was  not  a  born  Jew.  Some 
have  thought  he  was  a  freedman  {libertinus)^  as  the  Romans  devolved  the 
healing  art  on  persons  of  this  class  and  on  their  slaves,  as  an  occupation  beneath 
themselves.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs,  and  his  facility 
in  Hebraic  Greek,  seena  to  show  that  he  was  an  early  convert  to  the  Jewish 
Faith ;  and  this  is  curiously  confirmed  by  Acts,  21.  27-29,  where  we  find  the 
Jews  enraged  at  Paul's  supposed  introduction  of  Greeks  into  the  temple, 
because  they  had  seen  ''  Trophimus  the  Ephesian  "  with  him  ;  and,  as  we  know 
that  Luke  was  with  Paul  on  that  occasion,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  taken 
him  for  a  Jew,  as  they  made  no  mention  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  fluency 
in  classical  Greek  confirms  his  Gentile  origin.  The  time  when  he  joined  Paul  s 
company  is  clearly  indicated  in  fhe  Acts  by  his  changing  (at  ch.  16.  to)  from 
the  third  person  singular  ("he")  to  the  first  person  plural  ("  we  ).  From 
that  time  he  hardly  ever  left  the  apostle  till  near  the  period  of  his  martyrdom 
(2  Timothy,  4.  11).  Eusebius  makes  him  a  native  of  Antioch.  If  so,  he  would 
have  every  advantage  for  cultivating  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  such  medical 
knowledge  as  was  then  possessed.  That  he  died  a  natural  death  is  generally 
agreed  among  the  ancients  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  alone  affirming  that  ne  died  a 
martyr.  84:)  .    - 


Introductioit. 

The  time  and/Z/jr^.of  the  publication  of  his  Gospel  are  alike  uncertain,  Hut 
vc  can  approximate  lo  it.  it  must  at  any  rate  have  been  issued  before  the 
Acts,  for  there  the  "Gospel"  is  expressly  referred  to  as  the  same  author's 
**  former  treatise"  (Acts,  i.  i).  Now  the  book  of  the  Acts  was  not  published 
for  two  whole  years  after  Paul's  arrival  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  for  it  concludes 
with  a  reference  to  this  period  ;  but  probably  it  w^as  published  soon  after  that, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  early  in  the  year  63.  Before  that  time,  then, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  in  circulation,  though 
the  majority  of  critics  make  it  later.  If  we  date  it  somewhere  between  A.  D, 
50  and  60,  we  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth ;  but  nearer  it  we  cannot  with 
any  certainty  come.  Conjectures  as  to  the  place  of  publication  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  be  mentioned  here. 

That  it  was  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Gentile  readers^  is  beyond 
doubt  This  is  no  more,  as  Davidson  remarks,  (''  Introduction,"  p.  186),  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  companion  of  an  "•  apostle  of  the  Gentiles," 
who  had  witnessed  marvelous  changes  in  the  condition  of  many  heathens  by 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  explanations  in  his  Gospel  of  things 
known  to  every  Jew,  and  which  could  only  be  intended  for  Gentile  readers, 
make  this  quite  plain  —  see  chs.  i.  26;  4.  31  •  8.  26;  21.  37;  22.  i;  24.  13.  A 
number  of  other  minute  particulars,  both  of  things  inserted  and  of  things^ 
omitted,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Gentiles  whom  this  Evangelist  had 
in  the  first  instance  in  view. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  classical  style  of  Greek  which  this  Evangelist 
writes— just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an  educated  Greek  and  traveled 
physician.  But  we  have  also  observed  that  along  with  this  he  shows  a  wonderful 
flexibility  of  style,  so  much  so,  that  when  he  comes  to  relate  transactions  wholly 
Jewish,  where  the  speakers  and  actors  and  incidents  are  all  Jewish,  he  writes  in 
such  Jewish  Greek  as  one  would  do  who  had  never  been  out  of  Palestine  or  mixed 
with  any  but  Jews.  In  Da  Costa's  'Four  Witnesses'  will  be  found  some  traces 
of  'the  htXovtd physician'  in  this  Gospel.  But  far  more  striking  and  important 
are  the  traces  in  it  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
That  one  who  was  so  long  and  so  constantly  in  the  society  of  that  master-mind 
has  in  such  a  work  as  this  shown  no  traces  of  that  connection,  no  stamp  of  that 
mind,  is  hardly  to  be  beheved.  Writers  of  Introductions  seem  not  to  see  it,  and 
take  no  notice  of  it.  But  those  who  look  into  the  interior  of  it  will  soon  discover 
evidences  enough  in  it  of  a /^a«/z«^  cast  of  mind.  Refering  for  a  number  of  de- 
tails to  Da  Costa,  we  notice  here  only  two  examples:  In  1  Corinthians  11.  23. 
Paul  ascribes  to  an  express  revelation  from  Christ  Himself  the  account  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  he  there  gives.  Now,  if  we  find  this  ac- 
count differing  in  small  yet  striking  particulars  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  but  agreeing  to  the  letter  with  Luke's  account,  it  can  hardly 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  one  had  it  from  the  other;  and  in  that  case,  of  course, 
it  was  Luke  that  had  it  from  Paul.  Now  Matthew  and  Mark  both  say  of  the  Cup, 
"  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament;"  while  Paul  and  Luke  say,  in  identi- 
cal terms,  '*  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  Blood."  Further,  Luke  says, 
"Likewis'e  also  the  cup,  after  supper,  saying,"  &c.;  while  Paul  says,  "after 
the  same  manner  He  took  the  cup  "when  He  had  suppered,  saying,"  &c.;  whereas 
neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  mention  that  this  was  after  supper.  But  still  more 
striking  is  another  point  of  coincidence  in  this  case.  Matthew  and  Mark  both 
say  of  the  bread  merely  this:  "  Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body;"  whereas  Paul  says, 
"Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,  which  is  broken  for  you, ^'  and  Luke,  1  his  is 
My  body,  which  is  ^iven  for  your  And  w^ile  Paul  adds  the  precious  clause, 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me^'  Luke  does  the  same,  in  identical  terms. 
How  can  one  who  reflects  on  this  resist  the  conviction  of  a  Pauline  stamp  in  this 
Gospel  ?  The  other  proof  of  this  to  which  we  ask  the  reader  s  attention  is  in  the 
fact  that  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  parties  by  whom  Christ  was  seen  alter  Mis 
resurrection,  begins,  singularly  enough,  with  Peter— "  And  that  He  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then 
of  the  Twelve"  (i  Corinthians  15.  4,  5^— coupled  with  the  remarkable  tact,  that 
Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  mentions  that  Christ  appeared  to 
Peter  at  all.  When  the  disciples  had  returned  from  Emmaus  to  tell  their  breth- 
ren how  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  them  in  the  way,  and  how  He  had  made  rtim- 
self  known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  they  were  met,  as  Luke  relates,  ere 
they  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  with  this  wonderful  piece  of  news,  1  he  l^ora  is 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon  "  (Luke  24.  34). 

Other  points  connected  with  this  Gospel  will  be  adverted  torn  the  Commentary. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT    LUKE. 


CHAPTER  L 

1-4.  It  appears  from  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,  that  the  earliest  preaching  of  the  gospel  consisted  of  a 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  earthly  history,  with  a  few 
words  of  pointed  application  to  the  parties  addressed.  Of  these 
astonishing  facts,  notes  would  naturally  be  taken  and  digests  put 
into  circulation.  It  is  to  such  that  Luke  here  refers  ;  and  in  terms 
of  studied  respect,  as  narratives  of  what  was  "believed  surely,"  or 
"  on  sure  grounds "  among;  Christians,  and  drawn  up  from  the 
testimony  of  '*  eye-witnesses  and  ministering  servants  of  the  word." 
But  when  he  adds  that  "  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to  write  in 
order,  having  traced  down  all  things  with  exactness  from  their 
first  rise,"  it  is  a  virtual  claim  for  his  own  gospel  to  supersede 
these  "many"  narratives.  Accordingly,  while  not  one  of  them 
has  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  this  and  the  other  canonical  gos- 
pels live,  and  shall  live,  the  only  fitting  vehicles  of  those  life- 
bringing  facts  which  have  made  all  things  new.  Apocryphal  or 
spurious  gospels,  upheld  by  parties  unfriendl)^  to  the  truths  exhib- 
ited in  the  canonical  gospels,  have  not  perislied;  but  those  well- 
meant  and  substantially  correct  narratives  here  referred  to,  used 
only  while  better  were  not  to  be  had,  were  by  tacit  consent  allowed 
to  merge  in  the  four  peerless  documents  which  from  age  to  age, 
and  with  astonishing  unanimity,  have  been  accepted  as  the  written 
Charter  of  all  Christianity,  i.  to  set  forth  in  Order  —  more  simply, 
'  to  draw  up  a  narrative,'  from  the  beginning  —  that  is,  of  His  pub- 
lic ministry,  as  is  plain  from  what  follows,  from  the  very  first  — 
that  is,  from  the  very  earliest  events  ;  referring  to  those  precious 
details  of  the  birth  and  early  life,  not  only  of  our  Lord,  but  of  his 
forerunner,  which  we  owe  to  Luke  alone,  in  order — or  "con- 
secutively"—  in  contrast,  probably,  with  the  disjointed  produc- 
tions to  which  he  had  referred.  But  this  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far;  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the  other,  gospels,  we  see  that  in 
some  particulars  the  strict  chronological  order  is  not  observed  in 
this  gospel,  most  excellent — or  'most  noble' — a  title  of  rank 
applied  by  this  same  writer  twice  to  Felix  and  once  to  Festus 
(Acts,  23.  26  ;  24.  3  ;  26.  25).  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  "  Theoph- 
ilus"  was  chief  magistrate  of  some  city  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor. 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  that  thou  mightest  know  —  'know 
thoroughly.'  hast  been  instructed]  —  'orally  instructed'  —  lit., 
*  catechized '  or  '  catechetically  taught,'  at  first  as  a  catechumen  or 
candidate  for  Christian  Baptism. 

5-25.  Announcement  of  the  Forerunner.  5.  Herod  —  See 
on  Matthew,  2.  i.  course  of  Abia — or  Abijah — the  eighth  of  the 
twenty-four  orders  or  courses  into  which  David  divided  the  priests. 
See  I  Chronicles,  24.  i,  4,  10.  Of  these  courses  only  four  returned 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra,  2.  36-39),  which  were  again  subdivided 
into  twenty-four — retaining  the  ancient  name  and  order  of   each. 
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They  took  the  whole  temple-service  for  a  week  each,  his  wife  was 
of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  —  The  priests  might  marry  into  any  tribe, 
but  '  it  was  most  commendable  of  all  to  marry  one  of  the  priest's 
line.'   [LiGHTFooT.]  6.  commandments  and  ordinances  —  The  one 

expressing  their  moral — the  other  their  cere7no7iial — obedience. 
[alvin  &  Bengal.]  Cf.  Ezekiel,  ii.  20  ;  Hebrews,  9.  i.  It  has 
been  denied  that  any  such  distinction  was  known  to  the  Jews  and 
New  Testament  writers.  But  Mark,  12.33,  and  other  passages, 
put  this  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  7.  So  with  Abraham,  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  Manoah  and 
his  wife.  9.  his  lot  to  burn  incense  —  The  part  assigned  to  each 
priest  in  his  week  of  sevice  was  decided  by  lot.  Three  were  em- 
ployed at  the  offering  of  incense  —  to  remove  the  ashes  of  the 
former  service  ;  to  bring  in  and  place  on  the  golden  altar  the  pan 
filled  with  hot  burning  coals  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  ; 
and  to  sprinkle  the  incense  on  the  hot  coals  ;  and,  while  the  smoke 
of  it  ascended,  to  make  intercession  for  the  people.  This  was  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  the  service  (Revelation,  8.  3),  and  this 
was  what  fell  to  the  lot  of  Zacharias  at  this  time.  [Lightfoot.] 
10.  praying  without — outside  the  court  in  front  of  the  temple, 
where  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  ;  the  men  and  women  in 
separate  courts,  but  the  altar  visible  to  all.  the  time  of  incense  — 
which  was  offered  along  with  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
of  every  day ;  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  acceptableness  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  with  coals  from 
whose  altar  the  incense  was  burnt  (Leviticus,  16.  12,  13).  This 
again  was  a  symbol  of  the  "living  sacrifice"  of  themselves  and 
their  services  offered  daily  to  God  by  the  worshippers.  Hence 
the  language  of  Psalm  141.  2  ;  Revelation,  8.  3.  But  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  daily  offering  depended  on  the  expiatory  virtue 
pre-supposed  in  the  burnt-offering,  and  pointing  to  the  one  "sacri- 
fice of  a  sweet-smelling  savour"  (Ephesians,  5.  2),  is  evident  from 
Isaiah,  6.  6,  7.  11.  right  side  —  the  south  side,  between  the  altar 
and  the  candlestick,  Zacharias  being  on  the  north  side,  in  front  of 
the  altar,  while  offering  incense.  .  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.] 
But  why  there?  The  right  was  the  favourable  side,  Matthew,  25. 
33  [ScHOTTGEN  &  Wetstein  in  Meyer],  cf.  Mark,  16.  5.  13.  thy 
prayer  is  heard  —  doubtless  for  offspring,  which  by  some  presenti- 
ment he  even  yet  had  not  despaired  of.  John  —  the  same  as 
"  Johanan,"  so  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  meaning  'Jehovah's 
gracious  gift.'  14.  shall  rejoice  —  so  they  did  {v.  58.  66)  ;  but  the 
meaning  rather  is,  'shall  have  cause  to  rejoice'  —  it  would  prove 
to  many  a  joyful  event.  15.  great  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord  —  nearer 
to  Him  in  official  standing  than  all  the  prophets.  See  on  Mat- 
thew, II.  10,  II.  drink  neither  wine,  &,C.  —  i.  e.,  shall  be  a  A^azarite, 
or  '  a  separated  one,'  Numbers,  6.  2,  &c.  As  the  leper  was  the 
living  symbol  of  sin,  so  was  the  Nazarite  of  holiness ;  nothing 
inflaming  was  to  cross  his  lips  ;  no  razor  to  come  on  his  head  ;  no 
ceremonial  defilement  to  be  contracted.  Thus  was  he  to  be  "holy 
to  the  Lord  (ceremoniall)-)  all  the  days  of  his  separation."  This 
separation  was  in  ordinary  cases  temporary  and  voluntary ;  only 
Samson  (Judges,  13.  7),  Samuel  {\  Samuel,  i,  11),  and  John  Baptist, 
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were  Nazarites  from  the  womb.  It  was  fitting  that  the  utmosv 
severity  of  legal  consecration  should  be  seen  in  Christ's  forerun- 
ner. He  was  the  Reality  and  Perfection  of  the  Nazarite  with- 
out the  symbol,  which  perished  in  that  living  realization  of  it : — ■ 
"Such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  who  was  separate  from  sin- 
ners" (Hebrews,  7.  26).  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from...womb  — 
a  holy  vessel  for  future  service.  16.  17.  A  religious  and  moral 
reformer,  Elijah-like,  he  should  be  (Malachi,  4.6,  where  the  "turn- 
ing of  the  people's  heart  to  the  Lord  "  is  borrowed  from  i  Kings, 
18.  37).  In  both  cases  their  success,  though  great,  was  partial — 
the  7/<7/^>?z  was  not  gained,  before  him  —  before  "the  Lord  their 
God,"  V.  16.  By  comparing  this  with  Malachi,  3.  i,  and  Isaiah, 
40.  3,  it  is  plainly  "Jehovah"  in  the  flesh  of  Messiah  [Calvin  & 
Olshausen]  before  whom  John  was  to  go  as  a  herald  to  announce 
his  approach,  and  z.  pioneer  to  prepare  his  way.  in  the  Spirit  — 
after  the  model,  and  power  of  Elias  —  not  his  miraculous  power, 
for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John,  10.  41),  but  his  power  in  "turn- 
ing the  heart,"  or  with  like  success  in  his  ministry.  Both  fell  on 
degenerate  times ;  both  witnessed  fearlessly  for  God ;  neither 
appeared  much  save  in  the  direct  exercise  of  their  ministry  ;  both 
were  at  the  head  of  schools  of  disciples ;  the  success  of  both  was 
similar,  fathers  to  the  children  —  taken  literally,  this  denotes  the 
restoration  of  parental  fidelity  [Meyer,  &c.],  the  decay  of  which  is 
the  beginning  of  religious  and  social  corruption —  one  prominent 
feature  of  the  coming  revival  being  put  for  the  whole.  But  what 
follows,  explanatory  of  this,  rather  suggests  -a.  figurative  sense.  If 
"  the  disobedient  "  be  "  the  children,"  and  to  "  the  fathers  "  belongs 
"the  wisdom  of  the  just"  [Bengel],  the  meaning  will  be,  'he 
shall  bring  back  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  nation  into  their  degen- 
erate children.'  [Calvin,  &c.]  So  Elijah  invoked  ''the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel"  when  seeking  to  "turn  their  heart  back 
again  "  (i  Kings,  18.  36,  37).  to  make  ready,  &,C. — more  clearly, 
*  to  make  ready  for  the  Lord  a  prepared  people,'  to  have  in  readi- 
ness a  people  prepared  to  welcome  Him.  Such  preparation  re- 
quires, in  every  age  and  every  soul,  an  operation  corresponding  to 
the  Baptist's  ministry.  18.  whereby,  &,0.  —  Mary  believed  what 
was  far  harder  without  a  sign.  Abraham,  though  older,  and 
doubtless  Sarah  too,  when  the  same  promise  was  made  to  him, 
"staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."  This  was  what  Zacharias 
failed  in.  19.  Gabriel  —  signifying  'man  of  God,'  the  same  who 
appeared  to  Daniel  at  the  time  of  incense  (Daniel,  g,  21),  and  to 
Mary,  z/.  26.  stand,  &,C.  —  as  his  attendant,  cf.  i  Kings,  17.  i. 
20.  dumb  —  'speechless,'  not  able  —  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech,  v.  64.  He  asked  a  sign,  and  now  he  got  it.  until  the  day, 
&C.  —  see  on  z/.  64.  21.  waited  —  to  receive  from  him  the  usual 
benediction.  Numbers,  6,  23-27.  tarried  SO  long — It  was  not 
usual  to  tarry  long,  lest  it  should  be  thought  vengeance  had 
stricken  the  people's  representative  for  something  wrong.  [Light 
foot.]  22.  speechless  —  'dumb,'  and  deaf  also,  see  t.  62.  24.  hid 
live  months — till  the  event  was  put  beyond  doubt  and  became 
apparent. 
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26-38.  Annunciation  of  Christ.  See  on  Matthew,  1. 18-21. 
26.  sixth  month  —  of  Elizabeth's  time.  Joseph,  of  the  house  of 
David  —  see  on  Matthew,  i.  16.  28.  highly  favoured  —  a  word 
only  once  used  elsewhere  (Ephesians,  i.  6,  "  made  accepted  ") :  cf. 
V.  30,  "  Thou  hast  found  favour  with  God."  The  mistake  of  the 
Vulgate  s  rendering,  '  full  of  grace,'  has  been  taken  abundant 
advantage  by  the  Romish  Church.  As  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
she  was  the  most  "  blessed  among  women  "  in  external  distinC' 
tion  ;  but  let  them  hear  to  the  Lord's  own  words,  "  Nay,  rather 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it."  See  on 
ch.  II.  27.  31.  The  angel  purposely  conforms  his  language  to 
Isaiah's  famous  prophecy,  ch.  7. 14.  [Calvin.]  32,  33.  This  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  sublime  prediction,  Isaiah,  9.  6,  7.  34.  How,  &,C. — 
not  the  unbelief  of  Zacharias,  "  Whereby  shall  I  know  this?"  but, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted,  '' IIozo  is  it  to  be,  so  contrary  to  the 
unbroken  law  of  human  birth?"  Instead  of  reproof,  therefore, 
her  question  is  answered  in  mysterious  detail.  35.  Holy  Ghost  — 
see  on  Matthew,  i.  18.  power  of  the  highest  —  the  immediate 
energy  of  the  Godhead  conveyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    OVershadOW 

—  a  word  suggesting  how  gentle,  while  )'et  efficacious,  would  be 
this  Power  [Bengel]  ;  and  its  mysterious  secrecy,  withdrawn,  as 
if  by  a  cloud,  from  human  scrutiny.  [Calvin.]  that  holy  thing 
born  of  thee  —  'that  holy  offspring  of  thine.'  therefore,  Son  of 
God  —  That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  His  divine  and  eternal 
nature  is  clear  from  all  the  New  Testament ;  yet  here  we  see  that 
Sonship  efflorescing  into  human  and  palpable  manifestation  by 
his  being  born,  through  "  the  power  of  the  Highest,"  an  Infant  of 
days.  We  must  neither  think  of  a  double  Sonship,  as  some  do, 
harshly  and  without  all  ground,  nor  denj'  what  is  here  plainly 
expressed,  the  connection  between  His  human  birth  and  his 
proper  personal  Sonship.  36.  thy  COUSin  —  'relative,'  but  how 
near  the  word  says  not.  conceived,  &C.  —  this  was  to  Mary  an 
unsought  sign,  in  reward  of  her  faith.  37.  for,  &C.  —  referring  to 
what  was  said  by  the  angel  to  Abraham  in  like  case.  Genesis,  18. 
14,  to  strengthen  her  faith.  38.  Marvellous  faith  in  such  circum- 
stances ! 

39-56.  Visit  OF  Mary  to  Elizabeth.  39.  hill  country  —  the 
mountainous  tract  running  along  the  middle  of  Judea,  from  North 
to  South.  [Wekster  &  Wilkinson.]  with  haste  —  transported 
with  the  announcement  to  herself  and  with  the  tidings,  now  first 
made  known  to  her,  of  Elizabeth's  condition,  a  City  of  Juda  — 
probably  Hebron  (see  Joshua,  20.  7  ;  21.  11.)    40.  saluted  Elizabeth 

—  now  returned  from  her  seclusion,  r'.  24.  41.  babe  leaped  — 
From  V.  44,  it  is  plain  that  this  maternal  sensation  was  something 
extraordinary'  —  a  S)'mpathetic  emotion  of  the  unconscious  babe, 
at  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  his  Lord.  42-44.  What  beautiful 
superiority  to  envy  have  we  here  !  High  as  was  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  herself,  Elizabeth  loses  sight  of  it  altogether,  in 
presence  of  one  more  honoured  still  ;  upon  whom,  with  her 
unborn  Babe,  in  an  ecstacy  of  inspiration,  she  pronounces  a  bene- 
diction, feeling  it  to  be  a  wonder  unaccountable  that  "  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  should  come  to  her.''     *  Turn  this  as  we  will,  we  shall 
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never  -be  able  to  see  the  propriety  of  calling  an  unborn  child 
"Lord,"  but  by  supposing  Elizabeth,  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
enlightened  to  perceive  the  Messiah's  Divine  nature!  [Ols- 
HAUSEN.]  "The  mother  oi  my  Lord"  —  but  not  *■'' My  Lady"  {C(. 
ch.  20.  42  ;  John,  20.  28).  [Bengel.]  45.  An  additional  benedic- 
tion on  the  Virgin  for  her  implicit  faith,  in  tacit  and  delicate  con- 
trast with  her  own  husband,  for,  &,C.  —  rather,  as  in  the  margin, 
■"that.*  46-55.  A  magnificent  canticle,  in  which  the  strain  of 
Hannah's  ancient  song,  in  like  circumstances,  is  caught  up,  and 
just  slightly  modified  and  sublimed.  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  Virgin  had  been  drawn  beforehand 
into  mysterious  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  thetoneof  this  hymn, 
so  that  when  the  life  and  fire  of  inspiration  penetrated  her  whole 
soul  it  spontaneously  swept  the  chords  of  this  song,  enriching  the 
Hymnal  of  the  Church  with  that  spirit-stirring  canticle  which  has 
resounded  ever  since  from  its  temple-walls?  In  both  songs,  those 
holy  women,  filled  with  wonder  to  behold  "  the  proud,  the  mighty, 
the  rich,"  passed  by,  and,  in  their  persons,  the  lowliest  chosen  to 
usher  in  the  greatest  events,  sing  of  this  as  no  capricious  move- 
ment, but  a  great  lazv  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  he  delights 
to  ^^  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree!' 
In  both  songs  the  strain  dies  away  on  Christ  ;  in  Hannah's,  under 
the  name  of  "  Jehovah's  King"  —  to  whom,  through  all  his  line, 
from  David  onwards  to  himself.  He  will  "give  strength;"  His 
"Anointed,"  whose  horn  He  will  exalt  (i  Samuel,  2.  10);  in  the 
Virgin's  song,  it  is  the  "  Help "  promised  to  Israel  by  all  the 
prophets.  My  soul. ..my  spirit — "all  that  is  within  me"  (Psalm 
103.  i).  my  Saviour — Mary,  poor  heart,  never  dreamt,  we  see,  of 
her  own  '  immaculate  conception  '  —  in  the  offensive  language  of 
the  Romanists  —  any  more  than  of  her  own  immaculate  life. 
holpen  — Cf.  Psalm  89.  ig,  "I  have  laid  help  on  One  that  is. 
mighty."  As  He  spake  to  our  fathers — The  sense  requires  thii 
clause  to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis.  (Cf.  Micah,  7.  20  ;  Psalm  98.  3.) 
for  ever  —  the   perpetuit)-^  of    Messiah's   kingdom,   as   expressly 

promised  by  the  angel,  v.  33.     56.  abode  with  her  about  three 

months  —  What  an  honoured  roof  was  that  which,  for  such  a 
period,  overarched  these  cousins  !  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  it  is  now 
to  be  seen,  while  the  progeny  of  those  two  women  —  the  one  but 
the  honoured  pioneer  of  the  other  —  have  made  the  world  new. 
returned  to  her  own  house  —  at  Nazareth,  after  which  took  place 
what  is  reoordcd  in  Matthew  i.  18-25. 

57-80.  Birth  and  Circumcision  of  John — Song  of  Zacharias, 
AND  Progress  of  the  Child.  59.  eighth  day  —  The  law  (Genesis, 
17.  12)  was  observed,  even  though  the  eighth  day  after  birth  should 
be  a  Sabbath  (John,  7.  23  ;  and  see  Philippians,  3.  5),  called  him  — 
/zV.,  "were  calling"  —  ?.  ^.,  (as  we  should  say)  'were  for  calling." 
The  «az?«>z^  of  children  at  baptism  has  its  origin  in  the  Jewish 
custom  at  circumcision  (Genesis,  21.  3,  4) ;  and  the  names  of  Abram 
and  Sarai  were  changed  at  its  first  performance  (Genesis,  17,  5,  15). 
62.  made  signs  —  showing  he  was  deaf,  as  well  as  dumb.  63. 
wondered  all  —  at  his  giving  the  same  name,  not  knowing  of  any 
communication  between  them  on  the  subject,     mouth  opened  Im- 
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mediately  —  on  thus  paipabij  showing  his  full  faith  in  the  vision, 
for  disbelieving  which  he  had  been  struck  dumb  {z.  13.  20).  65. 
fear — religious  awe  ;  under  the  impression  that  God's  hand  was 
specially  in  these  events  (Cf.  ch.  5.  26  ;  7.  16  ;  8.  37).  66.  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him  —  by  special  tokens  marking  him  out  as 
one  destined  to  some  great  work  (i  Kings,  18.  46  ;  2  Kings,  3.  15  ; 
Acts,  II.  31).  68-79.  There  is  not  n  word  in  this  noble  burst  of 
divine  song  about  his  own  child  ;  like  Elizabeth  losing  sight 
entirely  of  self,  in  the  glory  of  a  Greater  than  both.  Lord  God  of 
Israel  — the  ancient  covenant-God  of  the  peculiar  people,  visited 
and  redeemed  —  i.  c,  in  order  to  redeem;  returned  after  long 
absence,  and  broken  his  long  silence  (see  on  Matthew,  15.  31).  In 
the  Old  Testament,  God  is  said  to  "  visit  "  chiefly  i(j'C  judgment,  in 
the  New  Testament  for  mercy.  Zacharias  would,  as  yet,  have  but 
imperfect  views  of  such  "  visiting  and  redeeming,"  "  saving  from 
and  delivering  out  of  the  hand  of  enemies  "  {v.  71.  74).  But  this 
Old  Testament  phraseology,  used  at  first  with  a  loiuer  reference,  is, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  loftier  and  more  comprehensive 
kingdom  of  God,  equally  adapted  to  express  the  most  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  horn  of 
salvation  —  i.  e.,  'strength  of  salvation'  or  'mighty  Salvation," 
meaning  the  Saviour  Himself,  whom  Simeon  calls  "Thy  Salva- 
tion" (ch.  2,  30).  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  those  animals  whose 
strength  is  in  their  hoi'ns  {Vs2i\m  18.  2  ;  75.  10;  132.  17).  69.  hoUSe 
of  David  —  This  shows  that  Mary  must  have  been  known  to  be  of  the. 
royal  line,  independent  of  Joseph,  of  whom  Zacharias,  it  he  knew 
anything,  could  not  know  that  after  this  he  would  recognize  Mary. 

since  the  world  began  —  or,  •  from  the  earliest  period.'  the  mercy 
promised...his  holy  covenant...the  oath  to  Abraham  —  The  whole 
work  and  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  mercy  pledged 
on  oath  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  to  be  realized  at  an  appointed 
period  ;  and  at  length,  in  "  the  fullness  of  the  time,"  gloriously 
made  good.  Hence,  not  only  '■'graced'  or  the  thing  promised  ;  but 
"  truth,''  or  fidelity  to  the  promise,  are  said  to  "  come  by  Jesus 
Christ"  (John,  i.  17).  that  he  WOUld  grant  us,  &,C. —  How  com- 
prehensive is  the  view  here  given  !  (i.)  The puj'pose of  a.\\  redemp- 
tion—  "that  we  should  se7i'e  Him" — i.  e.,  "the  Lord  God  of 
Israel"  {v.  6S).  The  word  signifies  religious  service  distinctively 
— '  the  priesthood  of  the  New  Testament.'  [Bengel.]  (2.)  The 
nature  of  this  service  —  "in  holiness  and  righteousness  before 
Him"  —  or,  as  in  his  presence  (Cf.  Psalm  56.  13).  (3.)  \\.s  freedom 
— "  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies."  (4.)  Its 
fearlessness — might  serve  Him  without  fear."  (5.)  lis  duration  — 
"  all  the  days  of  our  life."  76-79.  Here  are  the  dying  echoes  of 
this  song;  and  very  beautiful  are  these  closing  notes  —  like  the 
setting  sun,  shorn  indeed  of  its  noontide  radiance,  but  skirting 
the  horizon  with  a  wavy  and  quivering  light  —  as  of  molten  gold 
—  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  gaze,  till  it  disappears  from  the 
view.  The  song  passes  not  here  from  Christ  to  John,  but  only 
frQm  Christ  direct,  to  Christ  as  heralded  by  his  forerunner.  thoU 
child  —  not  "  my  son  "  —  this  child's  relation  to  himself  being  lost 
in  his  relation  to  a  Greater  than  either.     Prophet  of  the  Highest, 
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for  thou  Shalt  go  before  him  —  i.  e.,  "  the  Highest."  As  "  the  Most 
High  "  is  an  epithet  in  Scripture,  only  of  the  supreme  God,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  inspiration  should  apply  this  term,  as  here 
undeniably,  to  Christ,  unless  he  were  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever  "  (Romans,  9.  5).  tO  give  knowledge  of  salvation  —  to  sound 
the  note  of  a  needea  and  provided  "  salvation,"  was  the  noble  office 
of  John,  above  all  that  preceded  him  ;  as  it  is  that  of  all  subse- 
quent ministers  of  Christ ;  but  infinitely  loftier  was  it  to  be  the 

"  Salvation  "  itself  {v.  69,  and  ch.  2.  30).    by  the  remission  of  sins 

—  this  stamps  at  once  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  salvation  here 

intended,  and  explains  v.  71,  74.    Through  the  tender  mercy,  &,c. 

—  the  sole  spring,  necessarily,  of  all  ?,2\\r2i\\<:\n  for  sinners,  day- 
Spring  from  on  high,  &,C.  —  either  Christ  Himself ,  as  the  "  Sun  of 
righteousness  "  (Malachi,  4.  2),  arising  on  a  dark  world  [Beza, 
Grotius,  Calvin,  DeWette,  Olshausen,  &c.],  or  the  light  which 
He  sheds.  The  sense,  of  course,  is  one.  79.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  9.  2  ; 
Matthew,  4.  13-17).  "  That  St.  Luke,  of  all  the  Evangelists,  should 
have  obtained  and  recorded  these  inspired  utterances  of  Zacharias 
and  Mary  —  is  in  accordance  with  his  character  and  habits,  as 
indicated  in  v.  1-4."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  80.  And  the 
child,  &,C.  —  *  a  concluding  paragraph,  indicating,  in  strokes  full 
of  grandeur,  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  Baptist  ; 
and  bringing  his  life  up  to  the  period  of  his  public  appearance.' 
[Olshausen.]  in  the  deserts  —  probably  "  the  wilderness  of 
Judea  "  (Matthew,  3.  i),  whither  he  had  retired  early  in  life,  in  the 
Nazarite  spirit,  and  where,  free  from  rabbinical  influences  and 
alone  with  God,  his  spirit  would  be  educated,  like  Moses  in  the 
desert,  for  his  future  high  vocation,  his  showing  unto  Israel  — 
the  presentation  of  himself  before  his  nation,  as  Messiah's  fore- 
runner. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1-7.  Birth  of  Christ,  i.  Cesar  Augustus  — the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  all  the  world  —  so  the  vast  Roman  Empire 
was  termed,  taxed  —  'enrolled,'  or  'register  themselves.'  2. 
first. ..when  Cyrenius,  &,C.  — a  very  perplexing  verse,  inasmuch  as 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus,  appears  not  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  foi  about  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  "  taxing  " 
under  his  administration  was  what  led  to  the  insurrection  men- 
tioned in  Acts,  5.  37.  That  there  tvas  a  taxing,  however,  of  the 
whole  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus,  is  now  admitted  by  all  ; 
and  candid  critics,  even  of  sceptical  tendency,  are  ready  to  allow 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  real  inaccuracy  in  the  statement 
of  our  evangelist.  Many  superior  scholars  would  render  the 
words  thus,  '  This  registration  was  previous  to  Cyrenius  being 
governor  of  Syria' — as  the  word  '"first"  is  rendered  in  John,  i, 
15;  15-  i8-  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  But 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose,  with  others,  that  the  registration 
may  have  been  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  taxation,  about  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth,  though  the  taxing  itself — an  obnoxious  meas- 
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ure  in  Palestine  —  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  Quirinus. 
3.  went... to  his  own  city  —  the  city  of  his  extf action,  according  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  not  of  his  abode,  which  was  the  usual  Roman 
method.  4.  5.  Not  only  does  Joseph,  who  was  of  the  royal  line, 
go  to  Bethlehem  (i  Samuel,  16.  i),  but  Mary  too  —  not  from  choice 
surely  in  her  condition,  but,  probably,  for  personal  enrolment,  as 
herself  an  heiress,  espoused  wife  —  now,  without  doubt,  taken 
home  to  him,  as  related,  Matthew,  i,  18  ;  25,  6.  while.. .there,  &C. — 
Mary  had  up  to  this  time  been  living  at  the  wrong  place  for  Mes- 
siah's birth.  A  little  longer  stay  at  Nazareth,  and  the  prophecy 
would  have  failed.  But  lo  !  with  no  intention  certainly  on  her 
part  much  less  of  Cesar  Augustus,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  she  is 
brought  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  and  at  that  nick  of  time  her 
period  arrives,  and  her  Babe  is  born  (Psalm  118.  23).  'Every 
creature  walks  blindfold  ;  only  He  that  dwells  in  light  knows 
whither  they  go.'  [Bishop  Hall.]  7.  first-born  —  So  Matthew, 
I.  25,  26,  yet  the  law,  in  speaking  of  the  first-born,  regardeth  not 
whether  any  were  born  after  or  no,  but  only  that  none  were  born 
befo7'e.  [LiGHTFOOT.]  wrapt  him... laid  him  —  the  mother  herself 
did  so.  Had  she  then  none  to  help  her?  It  would  seem  so  (2 
Co.  8.  9.)  a  manger  —  'the  manger,  the  bench  toward  which  the 
horses'  heads  were  tied,  on  which  their  food  could  rest.  [Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson.]  no  room  in  the  inn  —  a  square  erection, 
open  inside,  where  travelers  put  up,  and  whose  back  parts  were 
used  as  stables.  The  ancient  tradition,  that  our  Lord  was  born  in 
a  grotto  or  cave,  is  quite  consistent  with  this,  the  country  being 
rocky.  In  Mary's  condition  tlje  journey  would  be  a  slow  one,  and 
ere  they  arrived  the  inn  would  be  pre-occupied  —  affecting  antici- 
pation of  the  reception  He  was  throughout  to  meet  with  (John  i. 
11).  But  some  'guests  went  and  came,'  not  'rudely,'  but  rever- 
ently. God  sent  visitors  of  his  own  to  pay  court  to  the  new-born 
King. 

8-20.  Angelic  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  —  their 
Visit  to  the  New-born  Babe.  8.  Abiding  in  the  fields  —  staying 
there,  probably  in  huts  or  tents,  watch  by  night  —  or,  'night- 
watches,'  taking  their  turn  of  watching.  From  about  Passover 
time  in  April  until  autumn,  the  flocks  pastured  constantly  in  the 
open  fields,  the  shepherds  lodging  there  all  that  time.  (From 
this  it  seems  plain  that  the  period  of  the  year  usually  assigned  to 
our  Lord's  birth  is  too  late.)  Were  these  shepherds  chosen  to 
have  the  first  sight  of  the  blessed  Babe  without  any  respect  to 
their  own  state  of  mind  ?  That,  at  least,  is  not  God's  way.  '  No 
doubt,  like  Simeon  {v.  25),  they  were  among  the  waiters  for  the 
Consolation  of  Israel'  [Olshausen]  ;  and,  if  the  simplicity  of 
their  rustic  minds,  their  quiet  occupation,  the  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night hours,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  deep  blue  vault  above  them 
for  the  heavenly  music  which  was  to  fill  their  ear,  pointed  them 
out  as  fit  recipients  for  the  first  tidings  of  an  Infant  Saviour,  the 
congenial  meditations  and  conversations  by  which,  we  may  sup. 
pose,  they  would  beguile  the  tedious  hours  would  perfect  their 
preparation  for  the  unexpected  visit.  Thus  was  Nathaniel  en- 
gaged, all  alone  but  not  unseen,  under  the  fig-tree,  in  unconscious 
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preparation  for  his  first  interview  with  Jesus.  (See  on  John,  i.  48.) 
So  was  the  rapt  seer  on  his  lonely  rock  "  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day,"  little  thinking  that  this  was  his  preparation  for  hear- 
ing behind  him  the  trumpet-voice  of  the  Son  of  man  (Revelation, 
I.  10,  &c).  But  if  the  shepherds  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
had  the  first,  the  sages  from  afar  had  the  7z^x/ sight  of  the  new- 
born King.  Even  so  still,  simplicity  first,  science  next,  finds  its 
way  to  Christ.  9.  glory  Of  the  Lord  —  'the  brightness  or  glory 
which  is  represented  as  encompassing  all  heavenly  visions,' 
[Olshausen.]  sore  afraid  —  so  it  ever  was  (Daniel,  10.  7.  8  ; 
Luke,  I.  12  ;  Revelation,  i.  17).  Men  have  never  felt  easy  with 
the  invisible  world  laid  suddenly  open  to  their  gaze.  It  was 
never  meant  to  be  permanent ;  a  momentary  purpose  was  all  it 
was  intended  to  serve.  10.  to  all  people  —  '  to  the  whole  people,' 
/.  €.,  of  Israel  ;  to  be  by  them  afterward  opened  up  to  the  whole 
world.  (See  on  v.  14.)  11.  unto  you  is  bom,  &,C. —  you  shepherds, 
Israel,  mankind.  [Bengel.]  Cf.  Isaiah,  9.  6,  '*  Unto  us  a  Child 
is  born."  It  is  a  Birth — "The  Word  is  made  yZ^j/^."  When? 
"  This  day."  Where?  ''In  the  city  of  David"  —  \n  the  right 
line  and  at  the  right  spot ;  where  prophecy  bade  us  look  for 
Him,  and  faith  accordingly  expected  Him.  How  dear  to  us 
should  be  these  historic  moorings  of  our  faith  !  With  the  loss 
of  them  all  substantial  Christianity  is  lost.  By  means  of 
them  how  many  have  been  kept  from  making  shipwreck, 
and  attained  to  a  certain  external  admiration  of  Him,  ere  yet 
they  have  fully  "beheld  his  glor)^"  a  Saviour  —  not  One  who 
..//a//  be  a  Saviour,  but  "  born  a  Saviour^  Christ  the  Lord  —  '  mag- 
nificent appellation  !'  [Bengel.]  'This  is  the  only  place  where 
these  words  come  together;  and  I  see  no  way  of  understanding 
ilhis  "Lord"  but  as  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Jehovah.' 
[Alford.]  12.  a  sign  —  'the  sign.'  the  babe  —  ' a  Babe.'  a  man- 
ger—  'the  manger.'  The  sign  was  to  consist,  it  seems,  solely  in 
the  overpowering  contrast  between  the  things  just  said  of  Him 
and  the  lowly  condition  in  which  they  would  find  Him:  —  'Him 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,  "ye 
shall  find  a  Babe  ; "  Whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain, 
"wrapt  in  swaddling  bands;"  the  "Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord," 
lying  in  a  manger!'  Thus  early  were  these  amazing  contrasts, 
which  are  His  chosen  style,  held  forth.  (See  2  Corinthians,  8.  9.) 
13.  suddenly  —  as  if  only  waiting  till  their  fellow  had  done,  with 
the  angel  —  who  retires  not,  but  is  joined  by  others,  come  to  seal 
and  to  celebrate  the  tidings  he  has  brought,  heavenly  host  —  or 
'  army,'  an  army  celebrating  peace !  [Bengel]  '  transferring  the 
occupation  of  their  exalted  station  to  this  poor  earth  which  so 
seldom  resounds  with  the  pure  praise  of  God '  [Olshausen]  ;  to 
let  it  be  known  how  this  event  is  regarded  in  heaven  and  should 
be  regarded  on  earth,  glory,  &,C. —  brief  but  transporting  hymn  — 
not  only  in  articulate  human  speech,  for  our  behoof,  but  in  tunable 
measure,  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  parallelism  of  two  complete 
clauses,  and  a  third  one  only  amplifying  the  second,  and  so  with- 
out a  connecting  "and."  The  "' glory  to  God"  which  the  new-born 
"  Saviour"  was  to  briro-^  is  the  first  note  of  this  sublime  hymn  :  to 
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this  answers,  in  the  second  clause,  "  the  peace  on  earth"  of  which 
He  was  to  be  "the  Prince "- (Isaiah,  9,  6)  —  probably  sung  res- 
ponsivel)'^  by  the  celestial  choir:  while  quick  follows  the  glad  echo 
of  this  note,  probably  by  a  third  detachment  of  the  angelic  chor- 
isters—  ^''Good-will  to  men."  'They  say  not,  glory  to  God  in  heaven, 
where  angels  are,  but,  using  a  rare  expression,  "m  the  highest 
(heavens),"  whither  angels  aspire  not,'  Hebrews,  i.  3,4.  [Bengel.] 
"Peace"  with  God  is  the  grand  necessity, of  a  fallen  world.  To 
bring  in  this,  and  all  other  peace  in  its  train,  was  the  prime  errand 
of  the  Saviour  to  this  earth,  and,  along  with  it.  Heaven's  whole 
"good-will  to  men"  —  the  Divine  complacency  on  a  new  foot- 
ing—  descends  to  rest  upon  men,  as  upon  the  Son  Himself,  in 
whom  God  is  "well-pleased."  (Matthew,  3.  17,  the  same  word  as 
here.)  15.  let  US  go,  &,C.  —  lovely  simplicity  of  devoutness  and 
faith,  this  !  They  are  not  taken  up  with  the  angels,  the  glory  that 
invested  them,  and  the  lofty  strains  with  which  they  filled  the  air. 
Nor  do  they  say.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  this  be  true — they  have  no 
misgivings.  But  let  us  go  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  nnto  usT  Does  not  this  confirm 
the  view  given  on  v.  8,  of  the  spirit  of  these  humble  men?  16. 
with  haste  —  Cf.  ch.  i.  39  ;  Matthew,  28.  8  ("did  itm")\  John,  4. 
28  ("left  her  water-pot,"  as  they  do  their  flocks,  in  a  transport). 
found  Mary,  &,C. — 'mysteriously  guided  by  the  Spirit  to  the  right 
place  through  the  obscurity  of  the  night.'  [Olshausen.]  a  manger 
— '  the  manger,' as  before.  17.  made  known  abroad  —  before  their 
return  {v.  20),  and  thus  were  the  first  evangelists.  [Bengel.]  20. 
glorifying  and  praising  God,  &,c. —  the  latter  word,  used  of  the 
song  of  the  angels  {v.  13),  and  ch.  19.  37,  and  ch.  24.  53,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  theirs  was  a  song  too,  probably  some  canticle 
from  the  Psalter  —  meet  vehicle  for  the  swelling  emotions  of  their 
simple  hearts  at  what  "  they  had  heard  and  seen!' 

21.  Circumcision  of  Christ — Here  only  recorded,  and  even 
here  merely  alluded  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  then  given  to  the 
holy  Babe,  "Jesus,"  or  Saviour  (Matthew,  i.  21  ;  Acts,  13.  23). 
Yet  in  this  naming  of  Him  "  Saviour,"  in  the  act  of  circumcising 
Him,  which  was  a  symbolical  and  bloody  removal  of  the  body  of 
sin,  we  have  a  tacit  intimation  that  they  "  had  need"  —  as  John 
said  of  His  Baptism  —  rather  to  be  circumcised  by  Him  "with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  the  putting  off  of  the 
body  [of  the  sins]  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ" 
(Colossians,  2.  11),  and  that  He  only  "  suffered  it  to  be  so,  because 
thus  it  became  Him  to  fulfill  all  righteousness"  (Matthew,  3.  15). 
Still  the  circumcision  of  Christ  had  a  profound  bearing  on  His 
own  work  —  by  few  rightly  apprehended.  For  since  "  he  that  is 
circumcised  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  laiv  "  (Galatians,  5.  3),  Jesus 
thus  bore  about  with  Him  in  his  very  flesh  the  seal  of  a  voluntary 
obligation  to  do  the  whole  law  —  by  Him  only  possible  in  the 
flesh  since  the  fall.  And  as  He  was  "made  under  the  law"  for 
no  ends  of  His  own,  but  only  "  to  redeem  thefn  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons "  (Galatians,  4. 
4.  5),  the  obedience  to  which  His  circumcision  pledged  Him  was 
a  redeeming  obedience — that  of   a    "Saviour."      And,    finally,   as 
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''  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  "  by  "  being 
maJe  a  jxirse  iox  vjs  '  (Galatians,  3.  13),  we  must  regard  Him,  in 
His  circumcision,  as  brought  under  a  palpable  pledge  to  be 
*'  obedient  unto  death,  even  ike  death  of  the  cross  "  (Philippians,  2.  8). 

22-40.  Purification  of  the  Virgin. —  Presentation  of  the 
Babe  in  the  Temple. —  Scene  there  with  Simeon  and  Anne. 
22.  24.  her  purification  —  Though  the  most  and  best  copies  read 
"  their,"  it  was  the  mother  onl/  who  needed  purifying  from  the 
legal  uncleanness  of  child-bearing.  "  The  days  "  of  this  purifica- 
tion for  a  male  child  were  forty  in  i^\  (Leviticus,  12.  2.  4),  on  the 
expiry  of  which  the  mother  was  inquired  to  offer  a  lamb  for  a 
burnt-offering,  and  a  turtle-dove  01  a  7v')ung  pigeon  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing. If  she  could  not  afford  a  lamb,  ]he  mother  had  to  brmg 
another  turtle-dove~  or  )^oung  pigeon  ;  and,  if  even  this  was 
beyond  her  means,  then  a  portion  of  fine  flour,  but  without  the 
usual  fragrant  accompaniments  of  oil  jind  frankincense,  as  it 
represented  a  sin-offering  (Leviticus,  12,  6-8  ;  5.  7-11).  From  the 
intermediate  offering  of  "a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons,"  we  gather  that  Toseph  and  the  Viigiu  were  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances (2  Corinthians,  8.  9),  though  not  in  abject  poverty. 
Being  a  first-born  male,  they  "bring  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord."  All  such  had  been  claimed  as  "  holy  to  the 
Lord,"  or  set  apart  to  sacred  uses,  in  memory  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  first-born  of  Israel  from  destruction  in  E^ypt,  through  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  (Exodus,  13.  2).  In  lieu  of , these,  however, 
one  whole  tribe,  that  of  Levi,  was  accepted,  and  set  apart  to 
occupations  exclusively  sacred  (Numbers,  3.  11-38);  and  whereas 
there  were  273  fewer  Levites  than  first-born  of  all  Israel  on  the 
first  reckoning,  each  of  these  first-born  was  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  five  shekels,  yet  not  without  being  ''■  pre  sent sd  (or 
brought)  unto  our  Lord"  in  token  of  his  rightful  claim  to  then?  and 
their  service  (Numbers,  3.  44-47  ;  18.  15,  16).  It  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  "law  of  Moses,"  that  the  Virgin  presented  her  babe 
unto  the  Lord  'in  the  east  gate  of  the  court  called  Nicanor's 
Gate,  where  herself  would  be  sprinkled  by  the  priest  with  the 
blood  of  her  sacrifice.'  [Lightfoot.]  By  that  Babe,  in  due  time, 
we  were  to  be  redeemed,  "not  with  corruptible  things  as  silvei 
and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ"  (i  Peter,  i.  18, 
19),  and  the  consuming  of  the  mother's  burnt-offering,  and  tho 
sprinkling  of  her  with  the  blood  of  her  sin-offering,  were  to  find 
there  abiding  realization  in  the  "living  sacrifice"  of  the  Christiar 
mother  herself,  in  the  fullness  of  a  "heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,"  by  "the  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  25.  jiist 
—  upright  in  his  moral  character,  devout  —  of  a  religious  framt 
of  spirit,  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel  —  a  beautiful  title 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  here  intended,  the  Holy  GhOSt  was. 
SUpernaturally,  upon  him  —  Thus  was  the  Spirit,  after  a  dreary 
absence  of  nearly  400  years,  returning  to  the  Church  to  quicker 
expectation,  and  prepare  for  coming  events,  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  —  implying  beyond  all  doubt,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit. 

should  see  death  till  he  had  seen  —  'sweet  antithesis !'  [Bengel.j 
How  would  the  one  sight  gild  the  gloom  of  the  other  !     He  was, 
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probably,  by  this  time,  advanced  in  years,  27,  28.  The  Spirit 
guided  him  to  the  temple  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Virgin 
was  about  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord.  29.  took  him  up  in  \i\% 
arms  —  immediately  recognizing  in  the  child,  with  unhesitating 
certainty,  the  promised  Messiah,  without  needing  Mary  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  happened  to  her,  [Olshausen.]  The  remarkable  act 
of  taking  the  babe  in  his  arms  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  said,  'This  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire' (2 
Samuel,  23.  5).  29.  Lord  —  'master,'  a  word  rarely  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  selected  here  with  peculiar  propriety,  when 
the  aged  saint,  feeling  that  liis  last  object  in  wishing  to  live  had 
now  been  attained,  only  awaited  his  Master's  word  of  command 
to  "depart."  now  iettest,  &,C.  —  more  clearly  'now  thou  art  re- 
leasing thy  servant ;'  a  patient  yet  reverential  mode  of  expressing 
a  desire  to  depart.  30.  seen  tliy  Salvation  —  many  saw  this  child,, 
nay,  the  full-grown  "  man,  Christ  Jesus,"  who  never  saw  in  him 
"God's  Salvation."  This  estimate  of  an  object  of  sight,  an  un- 
conscious, helpless  babe,  was  pure  faith.  He  "beheld  his  glory" 
(John,  I.  14).  In  another  view,  it  was  pi  tor  faith  rewarded  by 
present  sight.  31,  32.  all  people  —  'all  the  peoples,'  mankind  at 
large,  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  —  then  in  thick  darkness,  glory  of 
thy  Israel  —  already  thine,  and  now,  in  the  believing  portion  of  it, 
to  be  so  more  gloriously  than  ever.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
*  swan-like  song,  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  this  terrestrial  life*" 
[Olshausen],  takes  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  than  that  of  Zacharias,  though  the  kingdom  they  sing  of 
is  one.  34,35.  set — appointed,  fall  and  rising  again  of  many 
in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  spoken  against— perhaps  the  former  of 
these  clauses  expresses  the  two  stages  of  temporary  "fall  of  many- 
in  Israel"  through  unbelief,  during  our  Lord's  earthly  career,  and 
the  subsequent  "  rising  again  "  of  the  same  persons  after  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  threw  a  new  light  to  them  on  the  whole 
subject ;  while  the  latter  clause  describes  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Such  opposite  views  of  Christ  are  taken  from 
age  to  age.  yea,  &,C.  — '  Blessed  as  thou  art  among  women,  thou 
shalt  have  thine  own  deep  share  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
which  this  Babe  is  to  occasion'  —  pointing  not  only  to  the  con- 
tinued obloquy  and  rejection  of  this  Child  of  hers,  those  agonies 
of  His  which  she  was  to  witness  at  the  cross,  and  her  desolate 
condition  thereafter,  but  to  dreadful  alternations  of  faith  and  un- 
belief, of  hope  and  fear  regarding  Him,  which  she  would  have  to 
pass  through,  that  the  thoughts,  &,C.  —  men's  views  and  decisions 
regarding  Christ  are  a  mirror  in  which  the  very  "  thoughts  of  their 
hearts"  are  seen.  36.  37.  Anna — or,  Hannah,  a  prophetess  — 
another  evidence  that  "  the  last  times"  in  which  God  was  to  "pour 
out  his  spirit  upon  all  flesh  "  were  at  hand,  of  the  tribe  of  Aser 
—  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  of  whom  many  were  not  carried  captive,. 
and  not  a  few  re-united  themselves  to  Judah  after  the  return  from 
Babylon.  The  distinction  of  tribes,  though  practically  destroyed 
by  the  captivity,  was  well  enough  known  up  to  their  final  disper- 
sion (Romans,  11.  i  ;  Hebrews,  7.  14);  nor  is  it  now  entirely  lost. 
lived,  &,C.  —  she  had  lived  seven  years  with  her  husband,  and  been 
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a  widow  eighty-four  years ;  so-that  if  she  married  at  the  earliest 
marriageable  age,  twelve  years,  she  could  not  at  this  time  be  less 
than  103  years  old.  departed  not  from  the  temple — was  found 
there  at  all  stated  hours  of  the  day,  and  even  during  the  night- 
services  of  the  temple  watchmen  (Psalm  134,  i,  2),  "  serving  God 
with  fastings  and  prayer."  (See  i  Timothy,  5.  5,  suggested  by  this.) 
coming  in  —  'presenting  herself.'  She  had  been  there  already,  but 
now  is  found  '  standing  by,'  as  Simeon's  testimony  to  the  blessed 
Babe  died  away,  ready  to  take  it  up  'in  turn'  (as  the  word  rend- 
ered "likewise"  here  means),  to  all  them,  &.C.  —  the  sense  is,  'to 
all  them  in  Jerusalem  that  were  looking  for  redemption'  saying 
in  effect.  In  that  Babe  are  wrapt  up  all  your  expectations.  If  this 
was  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  numbers  flocked  to  the  temple,  it 
would  account  for  her  having  such  an  audience  as  the  words 
imply.  [Alford.]  39.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  with  the  flight  into 
and  return  from  Egypt  (Matthew,  2),  are  to  be  taken,  in  relation 
to  the  circumcision  and  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  here 
recorded.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  this  in  the  obscurity  in  which 
we  find  it,  as  the  result  of  two  independent,  though,  if  we  knew 
all,  easily  reconcileable  narratives.  40.  His  mental  development 
kept  pace  with  his  bodily,  and  "  the  grace  of  God,"  the  divine 
favour,  rested  manifestly  and  increasingly  upon  Him.  See  v.  52. 
41-52.  First  Conscious  Visit  to  Jerusalem.  — '  Solitary  flow- 
eret out  of  the  wonderful  enclosed  garden  of  the  thirty  years, 
plucked  precisely  there  where  the  swollen  bud,  at  a  distinctive 
crisis  (at  twelve  years  of  age),  bursts  into  flower.  To  mark  that  is 
assuredly  the  design  and  the  meaning  of  this  record.'  [Stier.] 
went  up  —  'were  wont  to  go.'  Though  males  only  were  required 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  annual  festivals  (Exodus,  23. 
14-17),  devout  women,  when  family  duties  permitted,  went  also, 
as  did  Hannah  (i  Samuel,  i.  7),  and,  as  we  here  see,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  42.  when  twelve  years  old  —  At  this  age  every  Jewish  boy 
was  styled  *  a  son  of  the  law,'  being  put  under  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  trained  to  fasting  and  attendance  on  public  worship,  be- 
sides being  set  to  learn  a  trade.  At  this  age  accordingly  our  Lord 
is  taken  up  for  the  first  time  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  Passover  season, 
the  chief  of  the  three  annual  festivals.  But  O,  with  what  thoughts 
and  feelings  must  this  Youth  have  gone  up  !  Long  ere  He  beheld 
it.  He  had  doubtless  "loved  the  habitation  of  God  s  house  and  the 
place  where  his  honour  dwelt"  (Psalm  26.  8),  a  love  nourished,  we 
may  be  sure,  by  that  "word  hid  in  His  heart,"  with  which  in  after 
life  He  showed  so  perfect  a  familiarity.  As  the  time  for  His  first 
visit  approached,  could  one's  ear  have  caught  the  breathings  of 
His  young  soul,  he  might  have  heard  Him  whispering,  "As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
Thee,  O  God.  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let 
us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem  !"  (Psalm  42.  i  ;  87,  2  ;  122.  i,  2.)  On  catch- 
ing the  first  view  of"  the  city  of  their  solemnities,"  and  high  above 
all  in  it,  "the  place  of  God's  rest,"  we  hear  Him  saying  to  Him 
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self,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Moun!: 
Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King :  Out  of 
Zion,  the  perfection  of  Beauty,  God  doth  shine  "  (Psalm  48.  2  ; 
50.  2).  Of  his  feelings  or  actions  during  all  the  eight  days  of  the 
feast  not  a  word  is  said.  As  a  devout  child,  in  company  with  its 
parents.  He  would  go  through  the  services,  keeping  His  thoughts 
to  himself.  But  methinks  I  hear  Him,  after  the  sublime  services 
of  that  feast,-saying  to  Himself,  "  He  brought  me  to  the  banquet- 
ing house,  and  his  banner  over  me  was  love.  I  sat  down  under 
his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste '^ 
(Song  of  Solomon,  2.  3,  4).  43.  as  they  returned  —  if  the  duties 
of  life  must  give  place  to  worship,  worship,  in  its  turn  must  give 
place  to  them,  yerusalem  is  good,  but  Nazareth  is  good  too  ;  let 
him  who  neglects  the  one,  on  pretext  of  attending  to  the  other^ 

ponder  this  scene.    43.  tarried  behind. ..  Joseph  and  his  mother 

knew  not  —  accustomed  to  the  discretion  and  obedience  of  the  lad 
[Olshausen],  they  might  be  thrown  off  their  guard.     44.  sought 

litm  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances — On  these  sacred 

journeys,  whole  villages  and  districts  traveled  in  groups  to- 
gether, partly  for  protection,  partly  for  company  ;  and  as  the  well- 
disposed  would  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  good  dis- 
coursCi  to  which  the  child  Jesus  would  be  no  silent  listener,  they 
expect  to  find  him  in  such  a  group.  45,  46.  After  three  sorrowing 
days,  they  find  him  still  in  Jerusalem,  not  gazing  on  its  architect- 
ure, or  surveying  its  forms  of  busy  life,  but  in  the  temple  —  not 
the  "  sanctuary "  (as  in  ch.  i.  9),  to  which  only  the  priests  had 
access,  but  in  some  one  of  the  inclosures  around  it,  where  the 
rabbins  or  " doctors "  taught  their  scholars,  hearing. ..  asking  — 
the  method  of  question  and  answer  was  the  customary  form  of 
rabbinical  teaching  ;  teacher  and  learner  becoming  by  turns  ques- 
tioner and  answerer,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  extant  works. 
This  would  give  full  scope  for  all  that  "  astonished  them  in  His 
understanding  and  answers."  Not  that  he  assumed  the  office  of 
teaching — ''His  hour"  for  that  "was  not  yet  come,"  and  His 
furniture  for  that  was  not  complete:  for  He  had  yet  to  '  increase 
in  wisdom  "  as  well  as  "  stature  "  (z^.  52).  In  fact,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  example  lie.vvery  much  in  His  never  at  one  stage  of  His 
life  anticipating  the  dutiss  of  another.  All  would  be  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  a  learner,  "  opening  his  mouth  and  panting."  "His 
soul  breaking  for  the  longing  that  it  had  unto  God's  judgments, 
at  all  times"  (Psalm  119.  20),  and  now  more  than  ever  before,, 
when  finding  Himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  Father'^  house. 
Still  there  would  be  in  His  questions  far  more  than  in  their anszvers ; 
and  if  we  may  take  the  frivolous  interrogatories  with  which  they 
afterward  plied  Him,  about  the  woman  that  had  seven  husbands 
and  such  like,  as  a  specimen  of  their  present  drivelling  questions, 
perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  suppose  that  "  the  ques> 
tions"  which  He  now  "asked  them"  in  return,  were  just  the 
germs  of  those  pregnant  questions  with  which  he  astonished  and 
silenced  them  in  after  years  ;  — "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose 
Son  is  He  ?  If  David  call  him  Lord,  hotv  is  he  then  His  son  ? " 
*'  Which  is  the  jfirst  and  great  commandvient?"     "  Who  is  my  neigh 
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hour?  "  about  my  Father's  business  —  /zV.,  '  in  '  ox'  at  my  Fathers', 
i.  e.,  either  'about  my  Father's  affaii-s'  or  '  in  my  Father's  courts' — 
"where  He  dwells  and  is  to  be  found — about  His  hand,  so  to  speak. 
This  latter  shade  of  meaning,  which  includes  the  former,  is,  per- 
hapSj  the  true  one.  Here  he  felt  Himself  at  home,  breathing  His 
own  proper  air.  His  words  convey  a  gentle  rebuke  of  their 
obtuseness  in  requiring  Him  to  explaiti  this.  'Once  here,  thought 
3^c  I  should  so  readily  hasten  away?  Let  ordinary  worshippers 
be  content  to  keep  the  feast  and  be  gone  ;  but  is  this  all  ye  have 
learnt  of  me?'  Methinks  we  are  here  let  into  the  holy  privacies 
of  Nazareth  :  for  sure  what  He  says  they  should  have  known,  He 
must  have  given  them  ground  to  know.  She  tells  him  of  the 
sorrow  with  which  His  father  ■a.nd.  she  had  sought  Him.  He  speaks 
of  no  father  hut  one,  sa)ing,  in  eifect,  '  My  father  has  7tot  been 
seeking  me  ;  I  have  been  with  Him  all  this  time  ;  the  King  hath 
brought  me  into  His  chambers.  His  left  hand  is  under  my  head, 
and  His  right  hand  doth  embrace  me  (Song  of  Solomon,  i.  4  ;  2,  6). 
How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand?'  (Mark,  8.  21.)  50,  51. 
understood  not — probably  He  had  never  expressly  j«zV/  as  much, 
and  so  confounded  them,  though  it  was  but  the  true  .interpretation 
of  many  thmgs  which  they  had  seen  and  heard  from  him  at  home. 
(See  on  John,  14.  4,  5.)  But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  now  He 
threw  olT  the  filial  yoke,  and  became  his  own  Master  henceforth, 
and  theirs  too,  it  is  purposel)^  added,  "And  He  went  down  icith 
them,  and  was  subject  unto  them."  The  marvel  of  this  condescen- 
sion lies  m  its  coming  after  such  a  scene,  and  such  an  assertion 
of  His  higher  Sonship  ;  and  the  words  are  evidently  meant  to  con- 
vey this.  '  From  this  time  we  have  no  more  mention  of  Joseph.  The 
next  we  hear  is  of  his  "mother  and  brethren"  (John  2.  12); 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  between  this  time  and  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  public  life,  Joseph  died'  [Alford],  having  now 
served  the  double  end  of  being  the  protector  of  our  Lord's  Virgin- 
mother,  and  affording  Himself  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
matchless  pattern  of  subjection  to  both  parents.  52.  See  on  v.  40. 
stature  —  or  better,  perhaps,  as  in  the  margin  'age,'  which  implies 
the  other.  This  is  all  the  record  we  have  of  the  next  eighteen 
years  of  that  wondrous  life.  What  seasons  of  tranquil  meditation 
over  the  lively  oracles,  and  holy  fellowship  with  His  Father  ;  what 
inlettings,  on  the  one  hand,  of  light,  and  love,  and  power  from  on 
high,  and  outgoings  of  filial  supplication,  freedom,  love  and  joy 
on  the  other,  would  these  eighteen  years  contain  !  And  would 
they  not  seem  "but  a  few  days,"  if  they  were  so  passed,  however 
ardently  he  might  long  to  be  more  directly  "  about  His  Father's 
business?" 

CHAPTER  HL 

1-20.  Preaching,  Baptism  and  Imprisonment  of  John. 
See  on  Matthew,  3.  1-12  ;  Mark,  6.  17,  &c.  i,  2.  Here  the  curtain 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  up,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  epochs  of  the  church  commences.  Even  our  Lord's  own  age 
\v.  23),  is  determined  by  it.  [Bengel.]    No  such  elaborate  chrono- 
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logical  precision  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  comes  fitly  from  him  who  claims  it  as  the  peculiar  recom- 
mendation of  his  gospel,  that  he  had  'accurately  traced  down  al. 
things  from  the  first'  (ch.  i.  3).  Here,  evidently,  commences  his 
proper  narrative.  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  —  reckoning 
from  the  period  when  he  was  admitted,  three  years  before  Au- 
gustus' death,  to  a  share  of  the  empire  [Webster  &  Wilkinson], 
about  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  779,  or  about  four  years  before 
the  usual  reckoning.  Pilate.,  governor  of  Judea  —  his  proper  title 
was  Procurator,  but  with  more  than  the  usual  powers  of  that 
office.  After  holding  it  about  ten  years,  he  was  ordered  to  Rome, 
to  answer  to  charges  brought  against  him,  but  ere  he  arrived 
Tiberius  died  (A.  D.  35),  and  soon  after  Pilate  committed  suicide. 
Herod  —  See  on  Mark,  6.  14.  Philip  —  a  diflferent  and  very  superior 
Philip  to  the  one  whose  wife  Herodias  went  to  live  with  Herod 
Antipas.  See  Mark,  6,  17.  Iturea — to  the  North  East  of  Pales- 
tine :  so  called  from  Ishmael's  son  Itur  or  yetiir  (i  Chronicles,  i. 
31),  and  anciently  belonging  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Trachonltis  —  farther  to  the  North  East,  between  Iturea  and  Da- 
mascus: a  rocky  district,  infested  by  robbers,  and  committed  by 
Augustus  to  Her6d  the  Great  to  keep  in  order.  Abilene — still 
more  to  the  North  East,  so  called  from  Abila,  eighteen  miles  from 
Damascus.  [Robinson.]  Annas  and  Caiaphas  high  priests  — 
the  former,  though  deposed,  retained  much  of  his  influence,  and, 
probably,  as  Sagan  or  deput)',  exercised  much  of  the  power  of  the 
high  priesthood  along  with  Caiaphas  (John,  18.  13  ;  Acts,  4.  6). 
Both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  acted  as  high  priests  in  David's  time 
(2  Samuel,  15.  35),  and  it  seems  to  have  become  the  fixed  practice 

to  have  two  (2  Kings,  25.  18).    word  of  God  came  unto  John  — 

Such  formulas,  of  course,  are  never  used  tvhcn  speaking  of  yesus, 
because  the  Divine  nature  manifested  itself  in  Him  not  at  cer- 
tain isolated  moments  of  his  life.  He  was  the  one  everlasting 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead — The  Word.  [Olshausen.]  5.  every 
valley,  &,C. —  levelling  2indi  smoothing,  obvious  figures,  the  sense  of 
which  is  in  the  first  words  of  the  proclamation,  "■  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord!'  all  flesh,  &,C. —  (Quoted  literally  from  the  Septuagint 
of  Isaiah,  40.  5.)  The  idea  is  that  every  obstruction  shall  be  so  re- 
moved as  to  reveal  to  the  whole  world  the  Salvation  of  God  in 
Him  whose  name  is  the  "  Saviour."  (Cf.  Psalm  98.  3  ;  Isaiah,  11. 
10;  49.6;  52.  10;  Luke,  2.  31,  32;  Acts,  13.  47.)  10-14.  What 
shall  we  do  then  ?  —  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance.  twO 
coats,  &,C.  —  directed  against  the  reigning  avarice,  publicans... 
exact  no  more,  &.C.  —  directed  against  that  ^jr/^r//^?;?  which  made 
the  publicans  a  bye-word.  See  on  ch.  19.  2,  8.  soldiers.. .do  vio- 
lence to  none  —  the  word  signifies  to  'shake  thoroughly,'  and  so  to 
'intimidate,'  probably  in  order  to  extort  money  or  other  propert^^ 
accuse  falsely — acting  as  informers  vexatiously,  on  frivolous  or 
false  grounds,  content  with  your  wages—  'rations.'  We  may 
take  this  as  a  warning  against  mutiny,  which  die  officers  attempted 
to  suppress  by  largesses  and  donations.  [Wi^-^ster  &  Wilkinson.] 
And  thus  the  "fruits"  which  would  evidcace  their  repentance 
were  just  resistance  to  the  reigning  sins,  pai  ticularly  of  the  cUis£ 
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to  which  the  penitent  belonged,  and  the  manifestation  of  an  oppo- 
site spirit.     15-17.  whether  he  were  the  Christ  —  showing  both 

how  successful  he  had  been  in  awakening  the  expectations  of 
-•Messiah's  immediate  appearing,  and  the  high  estimation  and  even 
reverence,  which  his  own  character  commanded.  John  answered, 
&C. —  either  to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  (see  John  i.  ig,  &c.), 
or  on  some  other  occasion,  simply  to  remove  impressions  derog- 
atory to  his  blessed  Master  which  he  knew  to  be  taking  hold  of 
the  popular  mind,  saying  unto  them  all,  &,C.  —  in  solemn  pro- 
testation. So  far  from  entertaining  such  a  thought  as  laying  claim 
to  the  honors  of  Messiahship,  the  meanest  services  I  can  render 
to  that  "  Mightier  than  me  that  is  coming  after  me,"  are  too  high 
an  honor  for  me.  Beautiful  spirit,  distinguishing  this  servant  of 
Christ  throughout !  one  mightier  than  I  —  'the  mightier  than  L* 
18.  many  other  thiings,  &.C.  —  such  as  we  read  in  John,  I.  29,  33, 
34;  3.  27-36.     19,  20.  but  Herod,  &.C.  —  See  on  Mark,  6.  14,  &c. 

and  for  all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done — important  fact  here 

only  mentioned,  showing  how  thorough-gohtg  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Baptist  to  his  royal  hearer,  and  how  strong  must  have  been 
the  workings  of  conscience  in  that  slave  of  passion  when,  notwith- 
standing such  plainness,  he  "  did  many  things  and  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark,  6.  20,  26). 

21,  22.  Baptism  of  and  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus. 
See  Matthew,  3.  13-17.     when  all  the  people  were  baptized-^ 

that  He  might  not  seem  to  be  merely  one  of  the  crowd.  Thus,  as 
He  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  "  wheteon  yet  never  man  sat" 
(ch.  19.  30),  and  lay  in  a  sepulchre  "  wherein  %vas  never  man  yei 
laid"  (John,  19.  41),  so  in  His  baptism  He  would  be  ''  separate  from 
sinners. " 

23-38.  Genealogy  of  Jesus.    23.  he  began  to  be  about  thirty 

—  t.  ^., 'was  about  entering  on  his  thirtieth  year.'  So  our  trans- 
lators have  taken  the  word  [and  so  Calvin,  Beza,  Bloomfield, 
Webster  &  Wilkinson,  &c.]  :  but  '  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  begun  (his  ministry),'  makes  better  Greek,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  true  sense.  [Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Alford,  &c.]     At  this   age  the  priests   entered   on   their  office 

(Numbers,  4.  3).    being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Joseph,  &c. 

—  Have  we  in  this  genealogy,  as  well  as  Matthew's,  the  line  of 
Joseph?  or  is  this  the  line  of  Mary? — a  point  on  which  there  has 
been  great  difference  of  opinion  and  much  acute  discussion. 
Those  who  take  the  former  opinion  contend  that  it  is  the  natural 
sense  of  this  verse,  and  that  no  other  would  have  been  thought  of 
but  for  its  supposed  improbability  and  the  uncertainty  which  it 
seems  to  throw  over  our  Lord's  real  descent.  But  it  io  liable  to 
another  difficulty,  viz.,  that  in  this  case  Matthew  makes  "  Jacob" 
while  Luke  makes  '' Heli"  to  be  Joseph's  father  ;  and  though  the 
same  man  had  often  more  than  one  name,  we  ought  not  to  resort 
to  that  supposition,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  without  necessity.  And 
then,  though  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David  would  be  liable  to 
no  real  doubt,  even  though  we  had  no  table  of  her  line  preserved 
to  us  (see,  for  example,  ch.  i.  2-32,  and  on  ch.  2.  5),  still  it  does 
seem  unlike'"  —  we  saj'^  not  incredible  —  that  two  genealogies  of 
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our  Lord  should  be  preserved  to  us,  neither  of  which  gives  his 
real  descent.  Those  who  take  the  latter  opinion,  that  we  hav& 
here  the  line  oi  Mary,  as  in  Matthew  that  of  Joseph  —  here  his  real 
there  his  reputed  \\x\q  —  explain  the  statement  about  Joseph,  that 
he  was  ^^  the  son  of  Heli,"  to  mean  that  he  was  his  son-in-law,  as 
the  husband  of  his  daughter  Mary  (as  in  Ruth,  i.  ii,  12),  and 
believe  that  Joseph's  name  is  only  introduced  instead  of  Mary's, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  custom  in  such  tables.  Perhaps 
this  view  is  attended  with  fewest  difhculties,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
best  supported.  However  we  decide,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  knovV 
that  not  a  doubt  was  thrown  out  by  the  bitterest  of  the  early  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  as  to  our  Lord's  real  descent  from  David.  On 
comparing  the  two  genealogies,  it  will  be  found  that  Matthew, 
writing  more  immediately  for  yews,  deemed  it  enough  to  show 
that  the  Saviour  was  sprung  from  Abraham  and  David  ;  whereas 
Luke,  writing  more  immediately  for  Gentiles,  traces  the  descent 
back  to  Adam,  the  parent  stock  of  the  whole  human  family,  thus 
showing  him  to  be  the  promised  "  Seed  of  the  woman."  'The  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  such  a  table,  comprising  a  period  of 
thousands  of  years,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  father  to  son, 
of  a  family  that  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  the  utmost  retirement 
would  be  inexplicable,  had  not  the  members  of  this  line  been  en- 
dowed with  a  thread  by  which  they  could  extricate  themselves 
from  the  many  families  into  which  every  tribe  and  branch  was 
again  subdivided,  and  thus  hold  fast  and  know  the  member  that 
was  destined  to  continue  the  lineage.  This  thread  was  the  hope 
that  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  race  of  Abraham  and  David. 
The  ardent  desire  to  behold  Him  and  be  partakers  of  His  mercy 
and  glory  suifered  not  the  attention  to  be  exhausted  through  a 
period  embracing  thousands  of  years.  Thus  the  member  destined 
to  continue  the  lineage,  whenever  doubtful,  became  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, awakening  the  hope  of  a  final  fulfilment,  and  keep- 
ing it  alive  until  it  was  consummated.'  [Olshausen.]  24-30.  son 
of  Matthat,  &,C.  —  See  on  Matthew,  i.  13-15.  In  v.  27,  Salathiel  is 
called  the  son,  while  in  Matthew,  i.  12,  he  is  called  the  father  oi 
Zerubbabel.  But  they  are  probably  different  perrons.  38.  SOU 
of  God  — Cf.  Acts,  17.  28. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1-13.  Temptation  of  Christ. --And  Jesus  being  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  returned  from  Jordan  and  was  led,  &c.— Mark's 
expression  has  a  startling  sharpness  about  it  —  "Immediately  the 
Spirit  driveth  Him,"  'putteth,'  or  'hurrieth,  Him  forth,'  or  *  im- 
pelleth  Him.'  (See  the  same  word  in  Mark,  i.  43 ;  5.40 ;  Matthew, 
9.  25  ;  13.  52  ;  John,  10.  4.)  The  thought  thus  strongly  expressed 
is  the  mighty  constraining  impulse  of  the  Spirit  under  which  He 
went;  while  Matthew's  more  gentle  expression,  "was  led  up," 
intimates  how  purely  voluntarily  on  his  own  part  this  action  was. 
into  the  wilderness  —  probably  the  wild  Judean  desert.  The  par- 
ticular spot  which  tradition  has  fixed  upon  has  hence  g^'  thenaro<p 
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of  Quarantana  or  Quarantaria^  from  the  forty  days, —  'an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock  twelve  or  fifteen  ^hundred  feet  above 
the  plain.'  [Robinson's  Palestine.']  The 'supposition  of  those  who 
incline  to  place  the  Temptation  amongst  the  mountains  of  Moab 

is,  we  think,  very  improbable,    being  forty  days  tempted  of  th2 

devil  —  The  Gj^eek  word  {peirazein)  means  simply  tD  tiy  or  make 
proof  of ;  and  when  ascribed  to  God  in  his  dealings  with  men,  it 
means,  and  can  mean  no  more  than  this.  Thus,  Genesis,  22,  i, 
"  It  came  to  pass  that  God  did  tempt  Abraham,"  or  put  his  faith 
to  a  severe  proof.  (See  Deuteronomy,  8.  2.)  But  for  the  most  part 
in  Scripture  the  word  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  means  to  entice, 
solicit  or  provoke  to  sin.  Hence  the  name  here  given  to  the 
wicked  one  —  "the  tempter"  {v.  3).  Accordingly,  to  be  tempted 
l:!cre  is  to  be  understood  both  ways.  The  Spirit  conducted  Him 
into  the  wilderness  simpl)'-  to  have  His  faith  tned;  but  as  the  agent 
in  this  trial  was  to  be  the  wicked  one,  whose  whole  object  wculd 
be  to  seduce  Him  from  His  allegiance  to  God,  it  was  a  temptation 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term.  The  unworthy  inference  which  some 
would  draw  from  this  is  energetically  repelled"  by  an  apostle 
(James,  i.  13-17).  of  the  devil  —  The  word  signifies  a  slanderer  — 
one  who  casts  imputations  upon  another.  Hence  that  other  name 
given  him  (Revelation,  12.  10),  "The  accuser  of  the  brethren,  who 
accuseth  them  before  our  God  day  and  night."  (Mark  i.  13)  says, 
"  He  was  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan"  a  word  signifying  an 
adversajy,  one  who  lies  in  wait  for,  or  sets  himself  in  opposition  to, 
another.  These  and  other  names  of  the  same  fallen  spirit  point 
to  different  features  in  his  character  or  operations.  What  was  the 
high  design  of  this?  First,  as  we  judge,  to  give  our  Lord  a  taste 
of  what  lay  before  Him  m  the  work  He  had  undertaken  ;  next,  to 
make  trial  of  the  glorious  'furniture  for  it  which  He  had  just 
received  ;  further,  to  give  Him  encouragement,  by  the  victory  now 
to  be  won,  to  go  forward  spoiling  principalities  and  powers,  until 
at  length  He  should  make  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them  in  His  Cross  ;  that  the  tempter,  too,  might  get  a  taste,  at  the 
very  outset,  of  the  new  kind  of  material  in  Man  which  he  would 
find  he  had  here  to  deal  with  ;  finally,  that  He  might  acquire  ex- 
perimental ability  "to  succour  them  that  are  tempted  "  (Hebrews, 
2.  18).  The  temptation  evidently  embraced  two  stages:  the  one 
continuing  throughout  the  forty  days'  fast ;  the  other,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  period.  First  Stack  ;  "When  they  were  quite 
ended."  he  afterward  hungered  — evidently  implying  that  the 
sensation  of  hunger  was  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days  ;  coming 
on  only  at  their  close.  So  it  was  apparently  with  Moses  (Exodus, 
34.  28)  and  Elijah  (i  Ki.  19.  8)  for  the  same  period.  A  super- 
natural power  of  endurance  was  of  course  imparted  to  the  body, 
but  this  probably  operated  through  a  natural  law  —  the  absorption 
of  the  Redeemer's  spirit  in  the  dread  contiict  with  the  tempter. 
(See  on  A.  9.  9.)  Had  we  only  this  Gospel,  we  should  suppose 
the  temptation  did  not  begin  till  after  this.  But  it  is  clear,  from 
Mark's  statement  that  "  He  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  days 
tempted  of  Satan,"  and  Luke's  "  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the 
devil,"  that  there  was  a  forty  da)'s'  temptation  before  the  three  spe- 
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cific  temptations  afterward  recorded.  And  this  is  what  we  have 
called  the  First  Stage.  What  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the 
forty  days'  temptation  was  is  not  recorded.  But  two  things  seem 
plain  enough.  First,  the  tempter  had  utterly  failed  of  his  object, 
else  it  had  not  been  renewed  ;  and  the  terms  in  which  he  opens 
his  second  attack  imply  as  much.  But  further,  the  tempter's 
whole  object  during  the  forty  days  evidently  was  to  get  Him  to 
distrust  the  heavenly  testimony  borne  to  Him  at  His  baptism  as 
THE  Son  of  God  —  to  persuade  Him  to  regard  it  as  but  a  splendid 
illusion  —  and,  generally,  to  dislodge  from  His  breast  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  Sonship.  With  what  plausibility  the  events  ol 
His  previous  history  from  the  beginning  would  be  urged  upon 
Him  in  support  of  this  temptation  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  And  it 
makes  much  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  forty  days'  temptation, 
that  the  particulars  of  it  are  not  recorded  ;  for  how  the  details  of 
such  a  purely  internal  struggle  could  be  recorded  it  is  hard  to 
see.  If  this  be  correct,  how  naturally  does  the  Second  Stage  of 
the  temptation  open  !  In  Mark's  brief  notice  of  the  temptation 
there  is  one  expressive  particular  not  given  either  by  Matthew  or 
by  Luke  —  that  "He  was  with  the  wild  beasts,"  no  doubt  to  add 
terror  to  solitude,  and  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  whole  scene. 

If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 

bread  —  rather,  'loaves,'  answering  to  "stones"  in  the  plural; 
whereas  Luke,  having  said,  "  Command  this  stone,"  in  the  sing- 
ular, adds,  "that  it  be  made  bread,"  in  the  singular.  The  sensa- 
tion of  hunger,  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days,  seems  now  to  have 
come  on  in  all  its  keenness  —  no  doubt  to  open  a  door  to  the 
tempter,  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself:  q.  d.,  'Thou 
still  clingest  to  that  vainglorious  confidence,  that  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  carried  away  by  those  illusory  scenes  at  the  Jordan.  Thou 
wast  born  in  a  stable  —  but  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  !  hurried  off  to 
Egypt  for  fear  of  Herod's  wrath  —  but  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  !  a 
carpenter's  roof  supplied  thee  with  .  home,  and  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  despicable  town  of  Galilee  thou  hast  spent  thirty  years — yet 
Siill  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  it  seems, 
proclaimed  it  in  thine  ears  at  the  Jordan  !  Be  it  so ;  but  after 
that,  surely  thy  days  of  obscurity  and  trial  should  have  an 
end.  Why  linger  for  weeks  in  this  desert,  wandering  among  the 
v/ild  beasts  and  craggy  rocks,  unhcnoured,  unattended,  unpitied, 
ready  to  starve  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  Is  this  befitting 
■'the  Son  of  God?"  At  the  bidding  of  "the  Son  of  God"  sare 
those  stones  shall  all  be  turned  into  loaves,  and  in  a  moment  pre- 
sent an  abundant  repast?'  4.  It  is  written  (Deut.  8.  3),  Man  Shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone  —  more  emphatically,  as  in  the  Gr.,  'Not 
by  bread  alone  shall  man  live'  —  but  by  every  word  of  God.  Of 
all  passages  in  O.  T.  scripture,  none  could  have  been  pitched 
upon  more  apposite,  perhaps  not  one  so  apposite,  to  our  Lord's 
purpose.  "The  Lord  led  thee  (said  Moses  to  Israel,  at  the  close 
of  their  journeyings)  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble 
thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether 
thcu  wouldest  keep  his  commandments,  or  no.  And  he  humbled 
thee  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which 
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ihou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know  ;  that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,"&c.  'Now, 
if  Israel  spent,  not  forty  days,  but  forty  years  in  a  waste,  howling- 
wilderness,  where  there  was  no  means  of  human  subsistence,  not 
starving,  but  divinely  provided  for,  on  purpose  to  prove  to  every 
age  that  human  support  depends  not  upon  bread,  but  upon  God's 
unfailing  word  of  promise  and  pledge  of  all  needful  providential 
care,  am  I,  distrusting  this  word  of  God,  and  despairing  of  relief, 
to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hand  ?  True,  the  Son  of  God  is  able 
enough  to  turn  stones  into  bread  ;  but  what  the  Son  of  God  is 
able  to  do  is  not  the  present  question,  but  what  is  Mans  dti'.y 
under  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  as  Israel's  condition 
in  the  wilderness  did  not  justify  their  unbelieving  murmurings 
and  frequent  desperation,  so  neither  would  mine  warrant  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God  in  snatching  despairingly 
at  unwarranted  relief.  As  man,  therefore,  I  will  await  divine 
supply,  nothing  doubting  that  at  the  fitting  time  it  will  arrive.' 
And  he  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  —  'the  pinnacle,'  a  certain  well-known  projection.  Whether 
this  refer  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  temple,  which  bristled  with 
golden  spikes  (Joseph.  Antiq.  5.  5,  6) ;  or  whether  it  refer  to 
another  peak,  on  Herod's  royal  portico,  overhanging  the  ravine  of 
Kedron,  at  the  valley  of  Hinnom  —  an  immense  tower  built  on  the 
very  edge  of  this  precipice,  from  the  top  of  which  dizzy  height  Jo- 
sephus  says  one  could  not  look  to  the  bottom  {Antiq.  15.  11,  5)  — 
is  not  certain  ;  but  the  latter  is  probably  meant.  6.  And  said  unto 
him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God — As  this  temptation  starts  with  the 
same  point  as  the  first — our  Lord's  determination  not  to  be  dis- 
puted out  of  His  Sonship  —  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  one  came 
directly  after  the  other  ;  and  as  the  remaining  temptation  shows 
that  the  hope  of  carrying  that  point  was  abandoned,  and  all  was 
staked  upon  a  desperate  venture,  we  think  that  remaining  tempta- 
tion IS  thus  shown  to  be  the  last ;  as  will  appear  still  more  when 
we  come  to  it.  cast  thyself  down  ("from  hence,"  L.  4.  9) :  for  it  is 
written  (Ps.  91.  11,  12).  *But  what  is  this  I  see?'  exclaims  stately 
Bishop  Hall,  '  Satan  himself  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm  and  a 
text  in  his  mouth  !'  Doubtless  the  tempter  having  felt  the  power 
of  God's  word  in  the  former  temptation  was  eager  to  try  the  effect 
of  it  from  his  own  mouth  (2  Co.  11.  14).  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee;  to  keep  thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear 
thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. — 

The  quotation  is  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Hcb.  and  LXX., 
save  that  after  the  first  clause  the  words,  "to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways,"  is  here  omitted.  Not  a  few  good  expositors  have  thought 
that  this  omission  was  intentional,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this 
would  not  have  been  one  of  "His  ways,"  i.  e.,  of  duty.  But  as 
our  Lord's  reply  makes  no  allusion  to  this,  but  seizes  on  the  great 
principle  involved  in  the  promise  quoted  ;  so  when  we  look  at  the 
promise  itself,  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  of  it  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  the  clause  in  question  be  inserted  or  not.  7.  Jesus  Said 
unto  him,  It  is  written  again  (Deut.  6.  16)  — ,7.  t/.,  'True,  it  is  so 
written,  and    on  that  promise  I  implicitly  rely  •  but  in  using  it 
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there  is  another  scripture  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Thou 
Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  —  Preservation  in  danger  is 
divinely  pledged  :  shall  I  then  create  danger,  either  to  put  the 
promised  security  sceptically  to  the  proof,  or  wantonly  to  demand 
a  display  of  it?  That  were  to  "tempt  the  Lord  my  God,"  which, 
being  expressly  forbidden,  would  forfeit  the  right  to  expect  pres- 
ervation.' and  the  devil  taking  him  up  into  an  high  mountain 
shewed  unto  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of 
time  —  "in  a  moment  of  time;"  a  clause  which  seems  to  furnish 
a  key  to  the  true  meaning.  That  a  scene  was  presented  to  our 
Lord's  natural  eyes  seems  plainly  expressed.  But  to  limit  this  to 
the  most  extensive  scene  which  the  natural  eye  could  take  in,  is 
to  give  a  sense  to  the  expression,  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world," 
quite  violent.  It  remains,  then,  to  gather  from  the  expression, 
"  in  a  moment  of  time  "  —  which  manifestly  is  intended  to  intimate 
some  supernatural  operation  —  that  it  was  permitted  to  the 
tempter  to  extend  preternaturally  for  a  moment  our  Lord's  range 
of  vision,  and  throw  a  "glory"  or  glitter  over  the  scene  of  vision  ; 
a  thing  not  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  other  scriptural  state- 
ments regarding  the  permitted  operations  of  the  wicked  one.  In 
this  case,  the  "exceeding  height"  of  the  "mountain"  from  which 
this  sight  was  beheld  would  favour  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  devil  said  unto  Him,  all  this  power  will  I  give  thee 
and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whom- 
soever I  will  I  give  It  —  "and  the  glory  of  them,"  Matthew  having 
already  said  that  this  was  "showed  Him,"  did  not  need  to  repeat 
it  here  —  "for  that  is,"  or  'has  been,'  "delivered  unto  me,  and  to 
whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it."  Was  this  wholly  false?  That  were 
not  like  Satan's  usual  policy,  which  is  to  insinuate  his  lies  under 
cover  of  some  truth.  What  truth,  then,  is  there  here  ?  We  answer, 
Is  not  Satan  thrice  called  by  our  Lord  Himself,  "the  prince  of 
this  world?"  (John,  12.  31  ;  14.  30;  16.  11  ;)  does  not  the  apostle 
call  him  "  the  god  of  this  world  ?  "  (2  Corinthians,  4.  4  ;)  and  still 
further,  is  it  not  said  that  Christ  came  to  destroy  by  His  death 
"him  that  Jiatk  the  poiver  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil?"  (Hebrews, 
2.  14.)  No  doubt  these  passages  only  express  men's  voluntary 
subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  wicked  one  while  they  live,  and  his 
power  to  surround  death  to  them,  when  it  comes,  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  wages  of  sin.  But  as  this  is  a  real  and  terrible  sway, 
so  all  Scripture  represents  men  as  righteously  sold  under  it.  In 
this  sense  he  speaks  what  is  not  devoid  of  truth,  when  he  says, 
"All  this  is  delivered  unto  me."  But  how  does  he  deliver  this 
"  to  whomsoever  he  will  ?"  As  employing  whomsoever  he  pleases 
of  his  willing  subjects  in  keeping  men  under  his  power.  In  this 
case  his  offer  to  our  Lord  was  that  of  a  deputed  supremacy  com- 
mensurate with  his  own,  though  as  his  gift  and  for  his  ends.     If 

thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me  all  shall  be  thine.  —  This  was 
the  sole,  but  monstrous  condition.  No  Scripture,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  quoted  now,  because  none  could  be  found  to  support 
so  blasphemous  a  claim.  In  fact,  he  has  ceased  now  to  present 
his  temptations  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  stands  out  unblush- 
ingly  as  the  rival  of  God  Himself  in  his  claims  on  the  homage  oi 
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men.  Despainng  of  success  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  throws  off 
all  disguise,  and  with  a  splendid  bribe  solicits  divine  honour. 
This  again  shovvs  that  we  are  now  at  the  last  of  the  temptations, 
and  that  Matthew's  order  is  the  true  one.  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan. —  Since  the  tempter 
has  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  stands  forth  in  his  true  char- 
.acter,  our  Lord  no  longer  deals  with  him  as  a  pretended  friend 
and  pious  counselor,  but  calls  him  by  his  right  name  —  His 
knowledge  of  which  from  the  outset  He  had  carefully  concealed 
till  now — and  orders  him  off.  This  is  the  final  and  conclusive 
evidence,  as  we  think,  that  Matthew's  must  be  the  right  order  of 
the  temptations.  For  who  can  well  conceive  of  the  tempter's  re- 
turning to  the  assault  after  this,  in  the  pious  character  again,  and 
hoping  still  to  dislodge  the  consciousness  of  His  Sonship  ;  while 
our  Lord  must  in  that  case  be  supposed  to  quote  Scripture  to  one 
He  had  called  the  Devil  to  his  face  —  thus  throwing  His  pearls 
before  worse  than  swine?  ror  it  is  written  (Deuteronomy,  6.  13): 
Thus  does  our  Lord  part  with  Satan  on  the  rock  of  Scripture, 
Thou  Shalt  worship.  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  it  is,  "Thou  shalt 
fear;"  but  as  the  sense  is  the  same,  so  "worship"  is  here  used  to 
show  emphatically  that  what  the  tempter  claimed  was  precisely 
what  God  had  forbidden,  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve. —  The  word  "  serve  "  in  the  second  clause,  is  one  never 
used  by  the  LXX.  of  an}^  but  religions  service  ;  and  in  this  sense 
exclusively  is  it  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  we  find  it  here. 
Once  more  the  word  "only,"  in  the  second  clause  —  not  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX. —  is  here  added  to  bring  out  emphatically 
the  negative  2ind  prohibitory  feature  of  the  command.  (See  Galati- 
ans,  3.  10,  for  a  similar  supplement  of  the  word  "all"  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Deuteronomy,  27.  26.)  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all 
the  temptation,  he  departed  from  Him  for  a  season.— The  definite 
"season"  here  indicated  is  expressly  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in 
John,  14.  30,  and  Luke,  22.   52,  53. 

14-32.  Jesus,  Entering  on  His  Public  Ministry,  makes  a 
Circuit  of  Galilee  —  Rejection  at  Nazareth.  ^V.  B.  —  A 
large  gap  here  occurs,  embracing  the  important  transactions  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem  which  are  recorded  in  John,  i.  -29  to  4.  54., 
and  which  occurred  before  John's  imprisonment  (John,  3.  24) ; 
whereas  the  transactions  here  recorded  occurred  (as  appears  from 
Matthew,  4.  12,  13)  after  that  event.  The  visit  to  Nazareth  recorded 
in  Matthew,  13.  54-58  (and  Mark,  6.  1-6),  we  take  to  be  not  a  later 
visit,  but  the  same  with  this  first  one  ;  because  we  cannot  think 
that  the  Nazarenes,  after  being  so  enraged  at  His  first  display 
of  wisdom  as  to  attempt  His  destruction,  should,  on  a  second  dis- 
play of  the  same,  wonder  at  it  and  ask  how  He  came  by  it,  as  if 
they  had  never  witnessed  it  before,  as  his  CUStom  was  —  Cf.  Acts, 
17.  2.  17.  stood  up  to  read  —  Others  besides  rabbins  were  allowed 
to  address  the  congregation.  See  Acts,  13.  15.  18,  19.  To  have 
fixed  on  any  passage  announcing  His  sufferings  (as  Isaiah,  53), 
would  have  been  unsuitable  at  that  early  stage  of  His  ministry. 
But  He  selects  a  passage  announcing  the  sublime  object  of  His 
whole  mission,  its  Divine  character,  and  His  special  endowments 
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for  it ;  expressed  in  the  first  person  and  so  singularly  adapted  to 
the  first  opening  of  the  mouth  in  His  prophetic  capacity,  that  it 
seems  as  if  made  expressly  for  this  occasion  It  is  from  the  well- 
known  section  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  whose  burden  is  that  mys- 
terious "Servant  of  the  Lord,"  despised  of  man,  abhorred  of 
the  nation,  but  before  Whom  kings  on  seeing  Him  are  to  arise, 
and  princes  to  worship  ;  in  visage  more  marred  than  any  man 
and  His  form  than  the  sons  of  men,  yet  sprinkling  many  nations  ; 
labouring  seemingly  in  vain,  and  spending  His  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain,  yet  Jehovah's  Servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob  and  be  His  Salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Isaiah,  49^ 
&c.).  The  quotation  is  chiefly  from  the  Septuagint  version,  used 
in  the  synagogues,  acceptable  year  —  an  allusion  to  the  Jubilee 
year  (Leviticus,  25.  10),  a  year  of  universal  release  for  person  and 
property.  See  also  Isaiah,  49,  8  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  2.  As  the 
maladies  under  which  humanity  groans  are  here  set  forth  under 
the  names  of  poverty,  broken-heartedncss ,  bondage,  blindness,  bruised- 
ness  (or  cj'ushedness),  so,  as  the  glorious  Healer  of  all  these  mal- 
adies, Christ  announces  Himself  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  stopping 
the  quotation  just  belore  it  comes  to  "  the  day  of  vengeance," 
which  was  only  to  come  on  the  rejecters  of  His  message  (John,  3, 
17).  The  first  words,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me," 
have  been  noticed  since  the  da)^s  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  an 
illustrious  example  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  being  exhib- 
ited as  in  distinct  yet  harmonious  action  in  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. 20.  the  minister  —  the  Chazan  or  synagogue-officer,  all 
eyes  fastened  on  Him  —  astounded  at  His  putting  in  such  claims. 

21.  began  to  say,  &C.  —  His  whole  address  was  just  a  detailed 
application  to  Himself  of  this  and  perhaps  other  like  prophecies. 

22.  gracious  words  —  'the  words  of  grace,'  referring  both  to  the 
richness  of  his  matter  and  the  sweetness  of  His  manner  (Psalm 
45.  2).  is  not  this,  &,C. —  See  on  Matthew,  13.  54-56.  They  knew 
he  had  received  no  rabbinical  education,  and  any  thing  super- 
natural i^^j  seemed  incapable  of  conceiving.  23.  this  proverb  — 
like  our  '  Charity  begins  at  home.'  whatsoever,  &C.  —  'Strange 
rumours  h.ive  reached  our  ears  of  thy  doings  at  Capernaum  ;  but 
if  such  power  resides  in  thee  to  cure  the  ills  of  humanity,  why  has 
none  of  it  yet  come  nearer  home,  and  why  is  all  this  alleged  power 
reserved  for  strangers?'  His  choice  of  Capernaum  as  a  place  of 
residence  since  entering  on  public  life  was,  it  seems,  already  well- 
known  at  Nazareth  ;  and  when  He  did  come  thither,  to  give  no 
displays  of  His  power  when  distant  places  were  ringing  with  His 
fame,  wounded  their  pride.  He  had  indeed  "laid  his  hands  on  a 
few  sick  folk  and  healed  them,"  Mark,  6.  5  ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  quite  privatel}^  the  general  unbelief  precluding 
any  thing  more  open.  24.  and  he  said,  &C.  —  He  replies  to  the 
one  proverb  by  another,  equally  familiar,  which  we  express  in  a 
rougher  form  —  'Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt.'  Our 
Lord's  long  residence  in  Nazareth  merely  as  a  townsman  had 
made  him  too  common,  incapacitating  them  for  appreciating  Him 
as  others  did  who  were  less  familiar  jvith  his  every-day  demeanour  in 
private  life.     A  most  important  principle  to  which  the  wise  will 
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pay  due  regard.  (See  also  Matthew,  7.  6,  on  which  our  Lord  him- 
self ever  acted.)  25-27.  But  I  tell  yOU,  &,C. —  ialling  back  for  sup- 
port on  the  well-known  examples  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (Eliseus), 
whose  miraculous  power,  passing  by  those  who  were  near,  ex- 
pended itself  on  those  at  a  distance,  ye.i  on  heathens,  'the  two  great 
prophets  who  stand  at  the  commencement  of  prophetic  antiquity, 
and  whose  miracles  strikingly  prefigured  those  of  our  Lord.  As 
He  intended  like  them  to  feed  the  poor  and  cleanse  the  lepers, 
\\q points  to  these  miracles  of  mercy,  and  not  to  theyf;r  from  heaven 
and  the  bears  that  tore  the  mockers.'  [Stier.]  three  years  and 
six  months  —  So  James,  5.  17,  including  perhaps  the  six  months 
after  the  last  fall  of  rain,  when  there  would  be  little  or  none  at 
any  rate  ;  whereas  in  i  Kings,  18.  i,  which  says  the  rain  returned 
*'  in  the  third  year,"  that  period  is  probably  not  reckoned,  save... 
saving — 'but  only.  (Cf.  Mark,  13,  32,  Greek)  Sarepta — "  Zarep- 
hath,"  I  Kings,  17.  9,  a  heathen  village  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

(See  Mark,  7.  24.)  28,  29.  when  they  hoard  these  things  —  these 

allusions  to  the  heathen,  just  as  afterward  with  Paul,  (xlcts,  22. 
21,  22).  rose  up  —  broke  up  the  service  irreverently  and  rushed 
forth,  thrust  him — with  violence,  as  a  prisoner  in  their  hands. 
brow,  &,C. —  Nazareth,  though  not  built  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  is  in 
part  surrounded  by  one  to  the  west,  having  several  such  preci- 
pices. (See  2  Chronicles,  25.  12  ;  2  Kings,  9.  33.  It  was  a  mode 
of  capital  punishment  not  unusual  among  the  Romans  and  others.) 
This  was  the  first  insult  which  the  Son  of  God  received,  and  it 
came  from  "them  of  his  own  household  !"  (Matthew,  10,  36.)  30. 
passing  through  the  midst,  &,C. —  evidently  in  a  miraculous  way, 
though  perhaps  quite  noiselessly,  leading  them  to  wonder  after- 
ward what  spell  could  have  come  over  them,  that  they  allowed 
him  to  escape.  (Similar  escapes,  however,  in  times  of  persecution 
are  not  unexampled.)  31.  down  to  Capernaum  —  it  lay  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (Matthew,  4.  13),  whereas  Nazareth  lay  high. 

38-41.  Demoniac  Healed.  31.  And  came  down  to  Caper- 
naum, a  city  of  Galilee,  and  taught  them  on  the  Sabbath  day  —  The 
meaning  is,  that  as  He  began  this  practice  on  the  very  first  Sabbath 
after  coming  to  settle  at  Capernaum,  so  He  continued  it  regularly 

thereafter.    32.  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine — or 

'  teaching'  —  referring  quite  as  much  to  the  manner  as  the  matter 
of  it.  33.  A}id  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a  man,  which  had  a 
spirit  of  an  unclean  devil  —  so  entirely  under  demoniacal  power 
that  his  personality  was  sunk  for  the  time  in  that  of  the  spirit. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  character  of  'impurity'  is  ascribed 
to  evil  spirits  —  some  twenty  times  in  the  Gospels  —  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  cried  out,  34.  Saying,  Let  [us]  alone  —  or  rather, 

perhaps,  '  ah! '  expressive  of  mingled  astonishment  and  terror,  what 
have  WC  t3  da  with  thee — An  expression  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  O.  T.  (i  Ki.  17.  18;  2  Ki.  3.  13;  2  Chr.  35,  21,  &c.)  It  denotes 
*  entire  separation  of  interests  : ' — q.  d.,  '  Thou  and  we  have  nothing  in 
common:  we  want  not  Thee:  what  wouldst  thou  with  us?'  For 
the  analogous  application  of  it  by  our  Lord  to  His  mother,  see  on 
J.  2.  4.  [thou]  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  — '  Jesus,  Nazarene  ! '  an  epithet 
originally  given  to  express  contempt,  but  soon  adopted  as  the  cxxi- 
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rent  designation  by  those  who  held  our  Lord  in  honour  (L.  i8.  37; 
ch.  16.  6;  A.  2.  22).  art  thou  come  to  destroy  us? — in  the  case 
of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  the  question  was,  "Art  thou  come 
hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?"  (M.  8.  29.)  Themselves 
tormentors  and  destroyers  of  their  victims,  they  discern  in  Jesus 
their  own  destined  Tormentor  and  Destro)er,  anticipating  and 
dreading  what  they  know  and  feel  to  be  awaiting  them  !  Con- 
scious, too,  that  their  power  was  but  permitted  and  temporary,  and 
perceiving  in  Him,  perhaps,  the  Woman's  Seed  that  was  to  bruise 
the  head  and  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  they  regard  His 
approach  to  them  on  this  occasion  as  a  signal  to  let  go  their  grasp 
of  this  miserable  victim.  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One 
of  God  —  This  and  other  even  more  glorious  testimonies  to  our 
Lord  were  given,  as  we  know,  with  no  good  will,  but  in  hope  that 
by  the  acceptance  of  them  He  might  appear  to  the  people  to  be  in 
league  with  evil  spirits  —  a  calumny  which  His  enemies  were 
ready  enough  to  throw  out  against  Him.  But  a  Wiser  than  either 
was  here,  who  invariabl)'^  rejected  and  silenced  the  testimonies 
that  came  to  Him  from  beneath,  and  thus  was  able  to  rebut  the 
imputations  of  His  enemies  against  him  (M.  12,  24-30).  The 
expression,  "  Holy  One  of  God,"  seems  evidently  taken  from  that 
Messianic  Psalm  {16. 10),  in  which  He  is  styled  "  Thine  Holy  One." 
35.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out 
of  him — A  glorious  word  of  command.  Bemgel  remarks  that  it 
was  only  the  testimony  borne  to  Himself  which  our  Lord  meant  to 
silence.  That  he  should  afterward  cry  out  for  fear  or  rage  {v.  26) 
He  would  right  willingly  permit.    35.  "  When  he  had  thrown  him 

in  the  midst"  —  Malignant  cruelty  —  just  showing  what  he  would 
have  done,  if  permitted  to  go  further :  it  was  a  last  fling  !  he  came 
out  of  him  and  hurt  him  not  —  Thus  impotent  were  the  malignity 
and  rage  of  the  impure  spirit  when  under  the  restra^^nt  of  "the 
Stronger  than  the  strong  one  armed  "  (L.  11,  21,  22). 

38-41.  Peter's  Mother-in-Law,  and  Many  Others,  Healed. 
Matthew,  8.  14-17.  41.  suffered  them  not  to  speak  —  the  marginal 
reading  here  is  wrong.  Our  Lord  ever  refused  testimony  from 
devils,  for  the  very  reason  why  they  were  eager  to  give  it,  because  He 
and  they  would  thus  seem  to  be  one  interest,  as  His  enemies  actu- 
ally alleged.  (Matthew,  12.  24,  &c.)     Acts,  16,  16-18. 

42-44.  Jesus,  Sought  Out  at  Morning  Prayer,  and  En- 
treated TO  Stay,  Declines  from  the  Urgency  of  His  Work. 
Mark,  i.  35-39,  where  we  learn  how  early  He  retired,  and  how  He 
was  engaged  in  solitude  \YJien  they  came  seeking  Him.  stayed 
him  —  'were  staying  him,'  or  sought  to  do  it.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  Gadarenes !  The  nature  of  His  mission  required  Him  to  keep 
moving,  that  all  might  hear  the  glad  tidings.  (Matthew,  8.  34.) 
I  must,  &,C. —  but  duty  only  could  move  Him  to  deny  entreaties  so 
grateful  to  His  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

\-\\.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  —  Call  of  Peter, 
James  and  John.  —  Not  their  y^rj^  call,  however,  recorded  John, 
I.  35-42  ;  nor  their  second,  recorded  Matthew,  4.  18-22  ;  but  their 
MzW  and  last  before  their  appointment  to  the  apostleship.  That 
these  calls  were  all  distinct  and  progressive,  seems  quite  plain. 
(Similar  stages  are  observable  in  other  eminent  servants  of  Christ.) 
3.  taught  out  of  the  ship — Matthew,  13.2.  4.  for  a  draught  — 
munificent  recompense  for  the  use  of  his  boat.  5.  Master  —  be- 
tokening not  surely  a  first  acquaintance,  but  a  relationship  already 
formed,  all  night — the  usual  time  of  fishing  then  (John,  21.  3), 
and  even  now  Peter,  as  fisherman,  knew  how  hopeless  it  was  to 
"letdown  his  net"  again,  save  as  a  mere  act  of  faith,  "at  His 
word  "  of  command,  which  carried  in  it,  as  it  ever  does,  assurance 
of  success.  (This  shows  he  must  have  been  already  and  for  some 
time  a  follower  of  Christ.)  6.  net  brake  —  rather  'was  breaking,' 
or 'beginning  to  break,' as  z/.  7.  "beginning  to  sink."  8.  depart, 
&,C. —  Did  Peter  then  v/ish  Christ  to  leave  him?  Verily  no.  His 
all  was  wrapt  up  in  Him.  (John,  6.  68.)  'T  was  rather,  '  Woe  is 
me.  Lord  !  How  shall  I  abide  this  blaze  of  glory?  A  sinner  such 
as  I  am  is  not  fit  company  for  Thee.'  (Cf.  Isaiah,  6.  5.)  10.  fear 
not,  Simon  —  this  shows  how  the  Lord  read  Peter's  speech.  The 
more  highly  they  deemed  of  Him,  ever  the  more  grateful  it  was  to  the 
Redeemers  spirit.  Never  did  they  pain  Him  by  manifesting  too  lofty 
conceptions  of  Him.  from  henceforth  —  marking  a  new  stage  of 
their  connection  with  Christ.  The  last  was  simply,  "  I  will  make 
you  fishers."  fishers  of  men  —  'What  wilt  thou  think,  Simon, 
overwhelmed  by  this  draught  of  fishes,  when  I  shall  bring  to  thy 
net  what  will  beggar  all  this  glory?'  Matthew,  4.  18.  11.  forsoOK 
ail — They  did  this  before  (Matthew,  4.  20) ;  now  they  do  it  again  ; 
and  yet  after  the  Crucifixion  they  are  at  their  boats  once  more. 
(John,  21.  3.)  In  such  a  business  this  is  easil}^  conceivable.  After 
Pentecost,  however,  they  appear  to  have  finally  abandoned  their 
secular  calling. 

12-16.  Leper  Healed. 

17-26.  Paralytic  Healed. — (Matthew,  9.  1-8.)  17.  Pharisees 
and  doctors.  ..sitting  by  —  the  highest  testimony  yet  borne  to  our 
Lord's  growing  influence,  and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt  by 
the  ecclesiastics  throughout  the  country  of  coming  to  some  definite 
judgment  regarding  Him.  power  of  the  Lord  present  —  with 
Jesus,     to   heal  them  —  the  sick  people.     18.   housetop  —  the  flat 

roof,    through  the  tiling... before  Jesus  — (Mark,  2.  2).    24.  take 

up  thy  couch  —  'sweet  saying  !  The  bed  had  borne  the  man  ;  now 
the  man  shall  bear  the  bed.'  [Bengel.] 

27-32.  Levi's  Call  and  Feast. — Matthew,  9.  9-13  ;  and  Mark,  2. 
14.   27.  And  after  these  things  he  went  forth  —  i.  e.,  from  the  scene 

of  the  paralytic's  cure  in  Capernaum,  toward  the  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay.  Mark,  as  usual,  pictures  the 
scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (2,  13):  "And  He  went  forth  again  by 
the  sea-side ;  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto  Him,  and  He 
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(Leviticus,  13.  14),  held  forth  a  coming  remedy  "  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness"  (Psalm,  51.  7  ;  2  Kings,  5.  i,  7,  10,  13,  14),  the  numer- 
ous cases  of  leprosy  with  which  our  Lord  came  in  contact,  and  the 
glorious  cures  of  them  which  He  wrought,  were  a  fitting  manifes- 
tation of  the  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish.  In  this  view,  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  first  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, recorded  by  Matthew,  is  this  cure  of  a  leper,     who  seeing  Jesus 

fell  on  his  face,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 

canst  make  me  clean.  As  this  is  the  only  cure  of  leprosy  recorded 
by  all  the  three  first  Evangelists,  it  was  probably  the  first  case  of 
the  kind,  and  if  so,  this  leper's  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  must 
have  been  formed  in  him  by  what  he  had  heard  of  His  other  cures. 
And  how  striking  a  faith  is  it !  He  does  not  say  he  believed  Him 
able,  but  with  a  brevity  expressive  of  a  confidence  that  knew  no 
doubt,  he  says  simply,  "  Thou  canst."  But  of  Christ's  willingness 
to  heal  him  he  was  not  so  sure.  It  needed  more  knowledge  of 
Jesus  than  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  to  assure  him  of  that. 
But  one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  that  He  had  but  to  "will"  it.  This 
shows  with  what  "  worship "  of  Christ  this  leper  fell  on  his  face 
before  Him.  Clear,  theological  knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
was  not  then  possessed  even  by  those  who  were  most  with  Him 
and  nearest  to  Him.  Much  less  could  full  insight  into  all  that  we 
know  of  the  Only  begotten  of  the  Father  be  expected  of  this  leper. 
But  he  who^at  that  moment  felt  and  owned  that  to  heal  an  incura- 
ble disease  needed  but  the  ^f^^?^  of  the  Person  v/lio  stood  before  him, 
had  assuredly  that  very  faith  in  thegerm  which  now  casts  its  crown 
before  Him  that  loved  us,  and  would  at  any  time  die  for  His 
blessed  name.  13.  And  he  putforth  his  hand  and  touched  him,  say- 
ing, I  will ;  be  thou  clean.  Such  a  touch  occasioned  ceremonial  defile- 
ment (Leviticus,  5.  3);  even  as  the  leper's  coming  near  enough  for 
contact  was  against  the  Levitical  regulations  (Leviticus,  13.  46). 
But  as  the  man's  faith  told  him  there  would  be  no  case  for  such 
regulations,  if  the  cure  he  hoped  to  experience  should  be  accom- 
plished, so  He  who  had  healing  in  His  wing  stranscended  all  such 
statutes  ;  "  saying,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean."  How  majestic  those 
two  words  !  By  not  assuring  the  man  of  W'm power  Vo  heal  him. 
He  delightfully  sets  His  seal  to  the  man's  previous  confession  of 
that  power  ;  and  by  assuring  him  of  the  one  thing  of  which  he  had 
any  doubt,  and  for  which  he  waited  —  His  ivill  to  do  it  —  He  makes 
a   claim  as  Divine    as  the   cure   which    immediately   followed    it. 

14.  And  he  charged  him  to  tell  no  man.  A  hard  condition  this 
would  seem  to  a  grateful  heart,  whose  natural  language,  in  such  a 
case,  is,  "Come,  hear  all  yQ  that  fear  God,  and  I  wiU  declare  what 
He  hath  done  for  my  soul "  (Psalm  66.  16).  We  shall  presently 
see  the  reason  for  it.  but  go  and  show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and 
offer  for  thy  cleansing  according  as  Moses  commanded  — a  pal- 
pable witness  that  the  Great  Healer  had  indeed  come,  and  that 
"God  had  visited  His  people." 

17-26.  Paralytic  Healed. — (Matthew,  9. 1-8.)  17.  Pharisees 
and  doctors.  .  .  sitting  by  —  the  highest  testimony  yet  borne  to 
cur  Lord's  growing  influence,  and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt 
by  the  ecclesiastics  throughout  the  country  of  coming  to  some 
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definite  judgment  regarding  Him.     power  of  the  Lord  present  — 
with  Jesus,     to  heal  them —  the  sick  people.     i8.  housetop  —  the 

flat  roof,    through  the  tiling  . . .  before  Jesus  — (Mark,  2.  2).    24. 

take   up  thy  couch  —  'sweet    saying!     The   bed    had    borne    the 
man  ;  now  the  man  shall  bear  the  bed."     [Bengel.] 

27-32.  Levi's  Call  and  Feast.  —  Matthew,  9. 9-13  ;  and  Mark, 
2.  14.  27.  And  after  these  things  he  went  forth  —  /.  e.,  from  the 
scene  of  the  paralytic's  cure  in  Capernaum,  toward  the  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay.  Mark,  as  usual, 
pictures  the  scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (2.  13):  "And  He  went 
forth  again  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto 
Him,  and  He  taught  them  "  —  or  "  kept  teaching  them."  and  saw 
a  publican,  named  Levi  —  in  their  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles,  how- 
ever, Mark  and  Luke  give  him  the  name  of  Matthew,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disciple. 
While  he  himself  sinks  his  family  name,  he  is  careful  not  to  sink 
his  occupation,  the  obnoxious  associations  with  which  he  would 
place  over  against  the  grace  that  called  him  from  it,  and  made  him 
an  apostle.  Mark  alone  tells  us  (2.  14)  that  he  was  '*  the  son  of 
Alpheus"  —  the  same,  probably,  with  the  father  of  James  the  less. 
From  this  and  other  considerations  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
must  at  least  have  heard  of  our  Lord  before  this  meeting.  Un- 
necessar}'^  doubts,  even  from  an  early  period,  have  been  raised 
about  the  identity  of  Levi  and  Matthew.  No  English  jury,  with 
the  evidence  before  them  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels,  would 
hesitate  in  giving  in  an  unanimous  verdict  of  identity,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom — as  a  publican,  which  Luke  (5.  27)  calls 
him.  It  means  the  place  of  receipt,  the  toll-house  or  booth  in 
which  the  collector  sat.  Being  in  this  case  by  the  sea-side,  it 
might  be  the  ferry-tax,  for  the  transit  of  persons  and  goods  across 
the  lake,  which  he  collected,  and  he  said  unto  him,  Follow  me  — 
witching  words  these,  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  never  emplo)'^ed 
them  without  giving  them  resistless  efficacy  in  the  hearts  of  those 
they  were  spoken  to.  And  he  "  left  all  "  (Luke,  5.  28),  arose  and  fol- 
lowed him.  29.  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast  —  Matthew  merely 
says,  "  He  sat  at  meat  ; "  and  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  it  was  in 
Levi's  "  own  house,"  while  Matthew  merely  says,  "  He  sat  at*  meat 
in  the  house!'  Whether  this  feast  was  made  now,  or  not  till  after- 
ward, is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  order  of  events,  and 
not  agreed  among  harmonists.  The  probability  is,  that  it  did  not 
take  place  till  a  considerable  time  afterward.  For  Matthew,  who 
ought  surel)-^  to  know  what  took  place  while  his  Lord  was  speak- 
ing at  his  own  table,  tells  us  that  the  visit  of  Jairus,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  occurred  at  that  moment  (i',  i8).  But  we  know 
from  Mark  and  Luke  that  this  visit  of  Jairus  did  not  take  place 
till  after  our  Lord's  return,  at  a  later  period,  from  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes.  (Mark,  5.  21,  &c.,  Luke,  8.40,  &c.)  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  feast  was  not  made  in  the  novelty  of  his  disciple- 
ship,  but  after  Matthew  had  had  time  to  be  somewhat  established 
in  the  faith  ;  when,  returning  to  Capernaum,  his  compassion  for 
old  friends,  of  his  own  calling  and  character,  led  him  to  gather 
them  together  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
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gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  Master's  mouth,  if 
haply  they  might  experience   a   like  change,     a  great  company 

of  publicans  and  of  others  sat  down  with  them  — in  all  such 

cases  the  word  rendered  "sat"  is  "reclined,"  in  allusion  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  lying  on  couches  at  meals.  30.  their 
scribes  —  a  mode  of  expression  showing  that  Luke  was  writ- 
ing for  6^^«///^j^.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  murmured  —  murmured 
or  muttered,  and  said  unto  his  disciples  —  not  venturing  to  put 
their  question  to  Jesus  himself.  Why  do  ye  eat  and  drinJc  with 
publicans  and  sinners?  —  see  Luke,  15.  2.  31.  and  Jesus 
answering,   They  that    be  whole    need    not  a  physician,  but 

they  that  are  sick  —  q.d.,  "Ye  deem  yourselves  whole;  My 
mission,  therefore,  is  not  to  you  ;  the  physician's  business  is  with 
the  sick  ;  therefore  eat  I  with  publicans  and  sinners."  O,  what 
myriads  of  broken  hearts,  of  sin-sick  souls,  have  been  bound  up 
by  this  matchless  saying !  for  i  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  [to  repentance]  —  The  words  inclosed  in  brackets  are 
of  doubtful  authority  here,  and  more  than  doubtful  authority  in 
Mark,  2,  17  ;  but  in  Luke  they  are  undisputed.  We  have  here  just 
the  fornier  statement  stripped  of  its  figure.  "  The  righteous  "  are  ihe 
whole  ;  "  sinners,"  the  sick.  When  Christ  "  called  "  the  latter,  as 
He  did  Matthew,  and  probably  some  of  those  publicans  and  sin- 
ners whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  with  Him,  it  was  to  heal  them 
of  their  spiritual  maladies,  or  save  their  souls:  "The  righteous," 
like  those  miserable,  self-satisfied  Pharisees,  "He  sent  empty 
away." 

33-39.  Fasting.  —  Matthew,  9.  14-17.  The  incongruities  men. 
tioned  in  v.  36-38  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  genius  of  the  old  and  the  new  economies,  and  the  danger  of 
mixing  up  the  one  with  the  other.  As,  in  the  one  case  supposed, 
"  the  rent  is  made  worse,"  and  in  the  other,  "  the  new  wine  is 
spilled,"  so  by  a  mongrel  mixture  of  the  ascetic  ritualism  of  the  old 
with  the  spiiitual  freedom  of  the  new  economy,  both  are  disfigured  and 
destroyed.  The  additional  parable  in  v.  39,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  But  the  "  new  wine  "  seems 
plainly  to  be  the  evangelical  freedom  which  Christ  was  introdu- 
cing ;  and  the  old,  the  opposite  spirit  of  Judaism  :  men  long 
accustomed  to  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  "straightway"  — 
all  at  once  —  to  take  a  liking  for  the  former.  </.  ^/.,  "  These  in. 
quiries  about  the  difference  between  My  disciples  and  the  Phar« 
isees,"  and  even  John's,  are  not  surprising  ;  they  are  the  effect  of  n 
natural  revulsion  against  sudden  change,  which  time  will  cure;  the 
new  wine  ivill  itself  in  time  becofue  old,  cind  so  acqtiire  all  the  added 
charms  of  antiquity.  What  lessons  does  this  teach,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  those  who  unreasonably  cling  to  what  is  getting  anti- 
quated ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  hasty  reformers  who  have  no  patience 
with  the  timidity  of  their  weaker  brethren  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1-5.  Plucking  Corn  Ears  on  Sabbath.  Matthew,  12.  1-8  ;  and 
Mark,  2.  23-28.    i.  Second  Sabbath  after  the  firrst  —  an  obscure 

expression,  occurring  here  only,  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread.  The  rea- 
sons cannot  be  stated  here,  nor  is  the  opinion  itself  quite  free  from 
difficulty.  5.  Lord  also  —  rather  "  even,"  as  Matthew,  12.  8.  of  the 
Sabbath  —  as  naked  a  claim  to  all  the  authority  of  Hivi  who  gave 
the  laiv  at  Mount  Sinai  as  could  possibly  be  made.  q.  </.,  "  I  have 
said  enough  to  vindicate  the  men  )'e  carp  at  on  my  account ;  but 
in  this  place  is  the  Lord  of  the  law,  and  they  have  His  sanction T 
Mark,  2.  28. 

6-11.  Withered  Hand  Healed.  Matthew,  12.  9,  15  ;  and  Mark, 
3.  1-7.  watched  whether,  &,C.  —  in  Matthew  this  is  put  as  an 
ensnaring  question  of  theirs  to  our  Lord,  who  accordingly  speaks 
to  the  state  of  their  hearts,  z/.  9,  just  as  if  they  had   spoken  it  out. 

g.  good  or  evil,  save  op  destroy  —  By  this  novel  way  of  putting 

His  case,  our  Lord  teaches  the  great  ethical  principle,  that  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  to  incur  the  guilt  of  doing  evil; 
and  by  this  law  He  bound  His  own  spirit.  (Mark,  3.  4.)  11.  filled 
with  madness  —  the  word  denotes  senseless  rage  —  at  the  confusion 
to  which  our  Lord  had  put  them,  both  by  word  and  deed,  what 
to  do  with  Jesus  —  not  so  much  7uhether  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  ho70 
to  compass  it.     (Matt.  3.  6.) 

12-19.  The  Twelve  Apostles  Chosen — Gathering  Multi- 
tudes—  Glorious  Healings.  12,  13.  went  out  —  probably  from 
Capernaum,    ail  night  in  prayer  . . .  and  when  day,  he  called,  &c. — 

the  work  with  which  next  day  began  shows  what  had  been  the 
burden  of  this  night's  devotions.  As  He  directed  His  disciples 
to  pray  for  "  labourers"  just  before  sending  themselves  forth  (see 
Matthew,  9.  37 ;  10.  i),  so  here  we  find  the  Lord  Himself  in 
prolonged  communion  with  His  Father  in  preparation  for  the 
solemn  appointment  of  those  men  who  were  to  give  birth  to  His 
Church,  and  from  whom  the  world  in  all  time  was  to  take  a  new 
mould.  How  instructive  is  this  !  13-16.  See  Matthew,  10.  2-4. 
17.  in  the  plain  — by  some  rendered  "  on  a  level  place,"  i.  c.,  a  piece 
of  high  table-land,  by  which  they  understand  the  same  thing,  as 
*'on  the  mountain,"  where  our  Lord  delivered  the  sermon  recorded 
by  Matthew  (5.  i),  of  which  they  take  this  following  discourse  of 
Luke  to  be  but  an  abridged  form.  But  as  the  sense  given  in  our 
version  is  the  more  accurate,  so  there  arc  weighty  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  discourses  different.  This  one  contains  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  other  ;  it  has  woes  of  its  own,  as  well  as  the 
beatitudes  common  to  both  ;  but,  above  all,  that  of  Matthew  v>^as 
plainly  delivered  a  good  while  /^^/r^Tc',  while  this  was  spoken  after 
the  choice  of  the  twelve,  and  as  we  know  that  our  Lord  delivered 
some  of  His  weightiest  sayings  more  than  once,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  this  to  be  one  of  his  more  extended  repetitions  ; 
nor  could  any  thing  be  more  worthy  of  it.  19.  healed  —  kept 
healing,  denoting  successive  acts  of  ir.erc}-  till   it  went   over  '^  all" 
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that  needed.  There  is  something  unusually  grand  and  pictorial 
in  this  touch  of  description.  20,21.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  benediction  is  pronounced  upon  the  "  poor  in  spiril"  and  those 
who  "  hunger  and  thirst  a/ter  righteousness^  (Matthew,  5.  3,  6.) 
Here  it  is  simply  on  the  "  poor"  and  the  "hungry  now."  In  this 
form  of  the  discourse,  then,  our  Lord  seems  to  have  had  in  view 
'■'■  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him,"  as  these  very 
beatitudes  are  paraphrased  by  James  (2,  5).  laugh  —  how  charm- 
ing is  the  liveliness  of  this  word,  to  express  what  in  Matthew  is 
called  being  "comforted!"  separate  you  —  whether  from  their 
Church,  by  excommunication,  or  from  their  society  ;  both  hard  to 
flesh  and  blood.  22.  For  the  Son  of  Man's  sake— Cf.  Matthew. 
5.  II,  "for  MY  SAKE  ;"  and  immediately  before,  "for  righteousness 
sake"  {v.  10).  Christ  thus  binds  up  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  the 
loorld  with  the  reception  of  Himself  23.  leap  for  jOy  —  a  livelier 
word  than  "  be  exceedingly  glad"  or  "  exult."  Matthew,  5. 12  ;  24.  25. 
rich  .  .  .  full  . .  .  laugh  — who  have  all  their  good  things  and  joyous 
feelings  here  and  nozu,  in  perishable  objects,  received  your  COn- 
SOlation  —  see  ch.  16.  25.  shall  hunger — their  inward  craving 
strong  as  ever,  but  the  materials  of  satisfaction  forever  gone. 
26.  all  speak  well  of  you  —  alluding  to  the  court  paid  to  the  false 
prophets  of  old.  (Micah,  2.  11.)  For  the  principle  of  this  woe,  and 
its  proper  limits,  see  John,  15.  ig,  27,  36.  See  Matthew,  5.  44-48  ; 
7.  12  ;  and  14.  12-14,  37,  38.  See  Matthew,  7.  i,  2  ;  but  this  is 
much  fuller  and  more  graphic.  39.  can  the  blind,  &,C.  —  not 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  recorded  by  Matthew  in  another 
and  very  striking  connection,  ch.  15.  14.  40.  the  dlsclple,  &,C. — 
q.  d.y  "The  disciples  aim  to  come  up  to  his  master,  and  he  thinks 
himself  complete  when  he  does  so  ;  if  you  then  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  the  perfection  of  one's  training  under  )-ou  will  only 
land  him  the  more  certainly  in  one  common  ruin  with  your- 
selves." 41-49.  Matthew,  7.  3-5,  16-27.  4i-  and  why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  —  "splinter,"  here  very  well  rendered  "mote,"  de- 
noting any  small  fault,  that  is  In  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
siderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  —  denoting  the 
much  greater  fault  which  we  overlook  in  ourselves.  42.  Either 
how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother.  Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye  —  Our  Lord 

uses  a  most  hyperbolical,  but  not  unfamiliar,  figure,  to  express 
the  monstrous  inconsistency  of  this  conduct.  The  "hypocrisy" 
which  not  without  indignation.  He  charges  it  with,  consists  in 
the  pretense  of  a  zealous  and  compassionate  charity,  which  can- 
not possibly  be  real  in  one  who  suffers  worse  faults  to  lie 
uncorrected  in  himself.  He  only  is  fit  to  be  a  reprover  of  others 
who  jealously  and  severely  judges  himself.  Such  persons  will 
not  only  be  slow  to  undertake  the  office  of  censor  on  their  neigh- 
bours, but,  when  constrained  in  faithfulness  to  deal  with  them,  will 
make  it  evident  that  they  do  it  with  reluctance  and  not  satisfaction, 
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with  moderation  and  not  exaggeration,  with  love  and  not  harshness. 
43.  For  a  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt  fruit;  neither 
doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  — Obvious  as  is  the  truth 

here  expressed  in  different  forms  —  that  the  heart  determines  and 
is  thie  onl}^  proper  interpreter,  of  the  actions  of  our  life  —  no  one 
who  knows  how  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  a.  merit  of  actions, 
quite  apart  from  the  motives  that  prompt  them,  and  how  the  same 
tendency  manifests  itself  from  time  to  time  even  among  Protes- 
tant Ciiristians,  can  think  it  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on  by  the 
teachers  of  Divine  truth.  Hsre  follows  a  wholesome  digression. 
46.  And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord  —  the  reduplication  of  the  title 

"Lord  "  denoting  zeal  in  according  it  to  Christ  (see  Mark,  14.  45). 
Yet  our  Lord  claims  and  expects  this  of  all  His  disciples,  as  when 
he  washed  their  feet;  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord  ;  and  ye  say 

well,  for  so  lam"  (John,  13.  13).    and  laid  the  foundation  on  a 

rook  —  the  rock  of  true  discipleship,  or  genuine  subjection  to 
Christ.  49.  But  he  that  heareth,  and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that 
without  a  foundation  built  an  house  upon  the  earth  — denoting  a 
loose  foundation  —  that  of  an  empty  profession  and  mere  external 

services,  against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  im- 
mediately it  fell ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great  —  terrible 

the  ruin  !  How  lively  must  this  imagery  have  been  to  an  audience 
accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of  an  Eastern  tempest,  and  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  with  which  it  sweeps  every  thing  un- 
steady before  it  ! 

CHAPTER   VII. 

I-IO.  Centurion's  Servant  Healed.  Matthew,  8.  5-13.  4.  he 
was  worthy,  &,C.  —  a  testimony  most  precious,  coming  from  those 
who  probably  were  strangers  to  the  principle  from  which  he  acted. 
(Ecclesiastes,  7.  i.)  loveth  our  nation  having  found  that  "  salva- 
tion was  of  the  Jews,"  he  loved  them  for  it.  buiit,  &,C.  —  his  love 
took  this  practical  and  appropriate  form. 

11-17.  Widow  ov  Nain's  Son  Raised  to  Life.  (In  Luke 
only.)  II.  Nain  —  a  small  village  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  only  this  once  probably  visited  by  our  Lord  ;  it  lay 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  about  twelve  miles  from  Ca- 
pernaum. 12.  carried  out  —  "was  being  carried  out."  Dead 
bodies,  being  ceremonially  unclean,  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried 
within  the  cities  (though  the  kings  of  David's  house  were  buried 
in  the  city  of  David),  and  the  funeral  was  usually  on  the  same  day 
as  the  death,  only  SOn,  &,C.  —  affecting  particulars,  told  with 
delightful  simplicity.  13,  14.  the  Lord  —  "This  sublime  appella- 
tion  is  more  usual   with  Luke  and    John  than   Matthew ;  Mark 

holds  the  mean."  [Bengel.]    saw  her,  had  compassion,  &c.  — 

What  consolation  to  thcusands  of  the  bereaved  has  this  single 
verse  carried  from  age  to  age.  14,  15.  What  mingled  majesty  and 
grace  shines  in  this  scene  !  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  in 
human  flesh,  with  a  word  of  command,  bringing  back  life  to  the 
dead  body  ;  Incarnate  Compassion  summoning  its  absolute  power 
to  dry  a  widow's  tears  !     16.  visited  his  people  —  more  than  bring- 
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ing  back  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.      (i  Kings,   17.   17-24  ; 
2  Kings,  4.  32-37  ;  Matthew,  15.  31.) 

18-35.  The  Baptist's  Message,  the  Reply,  and  Consequent 
Discourse.  Matthew,  11.  27X4.  29,  30.  and  ail  the  people  that 
heard  —  "on  hearing  (this)."  These  are  the  observations  of  the 
evangelist,  not  of  our  Lord,  and  the  publicans  —  a  striking  clause. 
justified  God,  being  baptized,  &,C.  —  rather,  "  having  been  baptized." 
The  meaning  is,  They  acknowledged  the  Divine  wisdom  of  such 
a  preparatory  ministry  as  John's,  in  leading  them  to  Him  who  now 
spake  to  them  (see  ch.  i.  16,  17);  whereas  the  Pharisees  and  law- 
yers, true  to  themselves  in  refusing  the  baptism  of  John,  set  at 
nought  also  the  merciful  design  of  God  in  the  Saviour  himself,  to 
their  own  destruction.  31-35.  the  Lord  said,  &,C. — As  cross, 
capricious  children,  invited  by  their  playmates  to  join  them  in 
their  amusements,  will  play  with  them  neither  at  weddings  nor 
funerals  (juvenile  imitations  of  the  joyous  and  mournful  scenes 
of  life,  so  that  generation  rejected  both  John  and  his  Master:  the 
one  because  he  was  too  unsocial  —  more  like  a  demoniac  than 
a  rational  man  ;  the  other,  because  he  was  too  much  the  reverse, 
given  to  animal  indulgences,  and  consorting  with  the  lowest 
classes  of  society.  But  the  children  of  Wisdom  recognize  and 
honour  her  whether  in  the  austere  garb  of  the  Baptist  or  in  the 
more  attractive  style  of  his  Master,  whether  in  the  Law  or  in  the 
Gospel,  whether  in  rags  or  in  royalty  ;  for  '*  the  full  soul  loatheth 
an  hojieycomb,  but  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet. ^^ 
(Proverbs,  27.  7.) 

36-50.  Christ's  Feet  Washed  with  Tears.  37,  38.  a  sinner 
—  one  who  had  led  a  profligate  life.  N.  B.  There  is  no  ground  zv  hat- 
ever  for  the  popular  notion  that  this  woman  was  Mary  Magdalene,  nor 
do  we  know  what  her  name  was.  See  ch.  8.  2.  an  alabaster  box 
of  ointment  —  a  perfume-vessel,  in  some  cases  very  costly  (John, 
12.  5).  "  The  ointment  has  here  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  offering 
by  a  penitent  of  what  had  been  an  accessory  in  her  unhallowed 
work  of  sin."  [Alford.]  at  his  feet  behind  him  —  the  posture 
at  meals  being  a  reclining  one,  with  the  feet  out  behind,  began 
to  wash,  &C.  —  to  "  water  with  a  shower."  The  tears,  which  were 
quite  involmitary,  poured  down  in  a  flood  upon  His  naked  feet, 
as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  them  ;  and  deeming  them  rather  fouled 
than  washed  by  this,  she  hastened  to  wipe  them  off  with  the  only 
towel  she  had,  the  long  tresses  of  her  own  hair,  "  with  which  slaves 
were  wont  to  wash  their  master's  feet."  [Stier.]  kissed — the 
word  signifies  "  to  kiss  fondly,  to  caress,"  or  to  "  kiss  again  and 
again,"  which  z/.  45  shows  is  meant  here.  What  prompted  this? 
Much  lovj,  sptinging  from  a  sense  of  much  forgiveness.  So  says  He 
who  knew  her  heart,  v.  47.  Where  she  had  met  with  Christ  before, 
or  what  words  of  His  had  brought  life  to  her  dead  heart  and 
a  sense  of  Divine  pardon  to  her  guilty  soul,  we  know  not.  But 
probably  she  was  of  the  crowd  of  "  publicans  and  sinners  "  whom 
Incarnate  Compassion  drew  so  often  around  Him,  and  heard  from 
His  lips  some  of  those  words  such  as  never  man  spake,  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,"  &c.  No  personal  interview  had  up 
to  this  time  taken  place  between  them  ;  but  she  could  keep  her 
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feelings  no  longer  to  herself,  and  having  found  her  way  to  Him 
(and  entered  along  with  him),  v,  45  (they  burst  ;forth  in  this  surpass- 
ing), yet  most  artless  style,  as  if  her  whole  soul  would  go  out  to 
Him.  39.  the  pharisee  —  who  had  formed  no  definite  opinion  of 
our  Lord,  and  invited  Him  apparently  to  obtain  materials  for  a 
judgment,  spake  within  himself,  &,C.  —  "  Ha  !  I  have  Him  now; 
He  plainly  knows  nothing  of  the  person  He  allows  to  touch  Him, 
and  so.  He  can  be  no  prophet."  Not  so  fast,  Simon  ;  thou  hast 
not  seen  through  thy  Guest  yet,  but  He  hath  seen  through  thee. 
40-43.  Like  Nathan  with  David,  our  Lord  conceals  His  home- 
thrust  under  the  veil  of  a  parable,  and  makes  His  host  himself 
pronounce  upon  the  case.  The  two  debtors  are  the  woman  and 
Simon  ;  the  criminality  of  the  one  was  ten  times  that  of  the  other 
(in  the  proportion  of  "  500"  to  '*  50")  ;  but  both  being  equall)'^  in- 
solvent, both  are  with  equal  frankness  forgiven  ;  and  Simon  is 
made  to  own  that  the  greatest  debtor  to  forgiving  mercy  will  cling 
to  her  Divine  Benefactor  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Does  our 
Lord  then  admit  that  Simon  was  a  forgiven  man  ?  Let  us  see. 
45-47.  I  entered  ...  no  water ^ a  compliment  to  guests.  Was 
this  "much  love?"  Was  it  any?  no  iciss  —  of  salutation. 
How  much  love  was  here?  Any  at  all?  with  oil  .  .  .  not  anoint 
—  even  common  olive-oil  in  contrast  with  the  woman's  "  ointment  " 
or  aromatic  balsam.  What  evidence  was  thus  afforded  of  any  feel- 
ing which  forgiveness  prompts?  Our  Lord  speaks  this  with  deli- 
cate politeness,  as  if  hurt  2X  these  inattentions  of  His  host,  which 
though  not  invatiably  shown  to  guests,  were  the  customary  marks 
of  studied  respect  and  regard.  The  inference  is  plain — otily  one 
of  the  debtors  was  really  forgiven,  though  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  room  for  the  play  of  withheld  feelings,  the  forgiveness  of 
both  is  supposed  in  the  parable,  her  sins  which  are  many  — 
"  those  many  sins  of  hers,"  our  Lord,  who  admitted  how  much 
more  she  owed  than  the  Pharisee,  now  proclaims  in  naked  terms 
the  forgiveness  of  her  guilt,  for  —  not  because,  as  if  love  were 
the  cause  of  forgiveness,  but  "  inasmuch  as,"  or  "  in  proof  of 
which."  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  and  the  whole  structure 
of  the  parable,  plainly  shows  this  to  be  the  meaning,  little  for- 
given ..  .  loveth  little  —  delicately  ironical  intimation  of  no  love 
and  no  forgiveness  \r\  the  present  case.  48.  said  untO  her,  &,C. — 
an  unsought  assurance,  usually  springing  up  unexpected  in  the 
midst  of  active  duty  and  warm  affections,  while  often  it  flies  from 
those  who  mope  and  are  paralyzed  for  want  of  it.  49,  50.  they 
that  sat .  .  .  who  is  this  ?  &,C.  —  no  wonder  they  were  startled  to 
hear  One  who  was  reclining  at  the  same  couch,  and  partaking  of 
the  same  hospitalities  with  themselves,  assume  the  awful  prerog- 
ative of  "  even  forgiving  sins."  But  so  far  from  receding  from 
this  claim,  or  softening  it  down,  our  Lord  only  repeats  it,  with 
two  precious  additions  :  one,  announcing  what  was  the  one  secret 
of  the  "forgiveness"  she  had  experienced,  and  which  carried 
"salvation"  in  its  bosom  ;  the  other,  a  glorious  dismissal  of  her 
in  that  "  peace  "  which  she  had  already  felt,  but  is  now  assured 
she  has  His  full  warrant  to  enjoy  !  This  wonderful  scene  teaches 
two  very  weighty  truths  :  (i.)  though  there  be  degrees  of  guilt,  insol- 
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vency^  or  inability  to  wipe  out  the  dishonour  done  to  Goa,  is  common  to 
all  sinners.  (2.)  As  Christ  is  the  Great  Creditor  to  whom  all  debt, 
whether  great  or  small,  contracted  by  sinners  is  owing,  so  to  Him  be- 
longs the  prerogative  of  forgiving  it.  This  latter  truth  is  brought 
out  in  the  structure  and  application  of  the  present  parable  as  it 
is  nowhere  else.  Either  then  Jesus  was  a  blaspheming  deceiver, 
or  He  '3  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-3.  A  Galilean  Circuit,  with  the  Twelve  and  certain 
Ministering  Women.  (In  Luke  only).  went  —  "traveled," 
"  made  a  progress."  throughout  every  city  and  village  —  "  through 

town  and  village."  preaching,  &,C.  —  the  Prince  of  itinerant 
Preachers  scattering  far  and  wide  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom. 
certain  women  healed,  &C.  —  on  whom  He  had  the  double  claim 
of  having  brought  healing  to  their  bodies  and  new  life  to  their 
souls.  Drawn  to  Him  by  an  attraction  more  than  magnetic,  they 
accompany  Him  on  this  tour  as  His  almoners  —  ministering  unto 
Him  of  their  substance.  Blessed  Saviour  !  It  melts  us  to  see 
Thee  living  upon  the  love  of  Thy  ransomed  people.  That  they 
bring  Thee  their  poor  offerings  we  wonder  not.  Thou  hast  sown 
unto  them  spiritual  things,  and  they  think  it,  as  well  tliey  might, 
a  small  thing  that  Thou  shouldst  reap  their  carnal  things,  (i 
Corinthians,  g.  11.)  But  dost  Thou  take  it  at  their  hand,  and 
subsist  upon  it.  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches" — of  this  poverty 
of  His.  Mary  Magdalene — i.e.,  probabl)^  of  Magdala,  on  which 
see  Matthew,  15.  39.  went — rather  "  had  gone."  seven  devils  — 
(Mark,  16.  9).  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  this  honoured  woman  to 
identify  her  with  the  once  profligate  woman  of  ch.  7.  37,  and  to 
call  all  such  penitents  Magdalens.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  , 
confounding  unhappy  demoniacal  possession  with  the  conscious 
entertainment  of  diabolic  impurity,  or  supposing  the  one  to  have 
been  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  other  —  for  which  there  is 
not  the  least  scriptural  ground.  Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's 
steward  —  If  the  steward  of  such  a  godless,  cruel  and  licentious 
wretch  as  Herod  Antipas  (see'  Mark,  6.  14,  &c.)  differed  greatly 
from  himself,  his  post  would  be  no  easy  or  enviable  one.  That 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Christ  is  very  improbable,  though  he  might 
be  favourably  disposed  toward  Him.  But  what  we  know  not  of 
him,  and  may  fear  he  wanted,  we  are  sure  his  wife  possessed. 
Healed  either  of  "evil  spirits"  or  some  one  of  the  "infirmities" 
here  referred  to  —  the  ordinary  diseases  of  humanity — she  joins 
in  the  Saviour's  train  of  grateful,  clinging  followers.  Of  "  Su- 
sanna," next  mentioned,  we  know  nothing  but  the  name,  and  that 
here  only.  But  her  services  on  this  memorable  occasion  have  im- 
mortalized her  name.  "  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done,"  in 
ministering  to  the  Lord  of  her  substance  on  his  Galilean  tour, 
"shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  memorial  of  her!"  (Mark,  14.  9.)  Many 
others  —  i.  <?.,  many  other  healed  ivomen.  What  a  train  !  and  all 
ministering  unto  Him  of  their  substance,  and  He  allowing  them 
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to  do  it  and  subsisting  upon  it !  "  He  wno  was  the  support  ot  the 
spiritual  life  of  His  people  disdained  not  to  be  supported  by  them 
in  the  body.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
depths  of  poverty  as  to  live  upon  the  alms  of  love.  He  only  fed 
others  miraculously  ;  for  Himself,  He  lived  upon  the  love  of  His 
people.  He  gave  all  things  to  men,  His  brethren,  and  received 
all  things  from  them,  enjoying  thereby  the  pure  blessing  of  love  ; 
which  is  then  only  perfect  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  both  giving 
and  receiving.  Who  could  invent  such  things  as  these?  "// 
was  necessary  to  live  in  this  manner  that  it  might  be  so  recorded!' 
[Olshausen,] 

4-18.  Parable  of  the  Sower.  —  See  Mark,  4.  3-9,  14-20.  16. 
No  man,  &C.  —  See  Matthew,  5.  15,  of  which  this  is  nearly  a  re- 
petition. 17.  for  nothing,  &,o.  See  ch.  12.  2.  18.  how  ye  —  in 
Mark,  4.  24,  "  what  ye  hear."  The  one  implies  the  other.  The 
precept  is  very  weighty,  seemeth  to  have  —  or,  "  thinketh  that 
he  hath."  {Margin!)  The  "having"  of  Matthew,  13.  12  (which 
see),  and  this  "  thinking  he  hath,"  are  not  different.  Hanging 
loosely  on  him,  and  not  appropriated,  it  is  and  is  not  his. 

19-21.  His  Mother  and  Brethren  desire  to  speak  with 
Him.  —  See  Mark,  12. 46-50.  19.  Then  came  to  him  his  mother  and 
his  brethren,  and  could  not  come  at  him  for  the  press.  For  what 
purpose  these  came,  we  learn  from  Mark,  3.  20,  21.  In  His  zeal 
and  ardour  He  seemed  indifferent  both  to  food  and  repose,  and 
*'  they  went  to  lay  hold  of  Him  "  as  one  "  beside  himself."  Mark 
says  graphically,  "And  the  multitude  sat  about  Him"  —  or 
"  around  Him."  20.  And  it  was  told  him  by  certain  which  said, 
Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  see  thee. 
Absorbed  in  the  awful  warnings  He  was  pouring  forth.  He  felt 
this  to  be  an  unseasonable  interruption,  fitted  to  dissijiate  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  large  audience  —  such  an  interruption 
as  duty  to  the  nearest  relatives  did  not  require  Him  to  give  way 
to.  But,  instead  of  a  direct  rebuke,  He  seizes  on  the  incident  to 
convey  a  sublime  lesson,  expressed  in  a  style  of  inimitable  con- 
descension, my  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these  which  hear 
the  word  of  God,  and  do  it.  "  There  stand  here  the  members  of 
a  family  transcending  and  surviving  this  of  earth  :  Filial  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  is  the  indissoluble  bond 
of  union  between  Me  and  all  its  members  ;  and  whosoever  enters 
this  hallowed  circle  becomes  to  Me  brother  and  sister,  and 
mother  ! " 

22-25.  Jesus,  crossing  the  Lake,  Stills  the  Storm.  —  See 
Matthew,  8.  23-27,  and  Mark,  4.  35-41.  23.  filled  —  lit.,  "  were 
getting  filled,"  i.  e.,  those  v/ho    sailed  ;  meaning   that  their  ship 

was  so.    23.  and  there  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake 

—  "a  tempest  of  wind."  To  such  sudden  squalls  the  sea  of 
Galilee  is  very  liable  from  its  position,  in  a  deep  basin,  skirted  or 
the  east  by  lofty  mountain-ranges,  while  on  the  west  the  hills  are 
intersected  by  narrow  gorges  through  which  the  wind  sweeps 
across  the  lake,  and  raises  its  waters  with  great  rapidity  into  a 

storm  — beat  into  the  ship,    and  they  were  filled  with  water.    In 

Matthew  (8.   24),  "  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the 
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waves  ;"  but  this  is  too  strong.  It  should  be,  "  so  that  the  ship 
was  getting  covered  by  the  waves."  So  we  must  translate  the 
word  used  in  Luke  (8,  23) — not  as  in  our  version  —  "  And  these 
came  down  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  filled  [with  water]  " 
—  but  "  they  were  getting  filled,"  ?.<f.,  those  who  sailed  ;  meaning, 
of  course,  that  their  ship  was  so.  24.  and  they  came  to  him,  and 
awoke  him,  saying,  Master,  master,  we  perish.  When  those  ac- 
customed to  fish  upon  that  deep  thus  spake,  the  danger  must  have 
been  imminent.  They  say  nothing  of  what  would  become  of 
Hitn,  if  they  perished  ;  nor  think  whether,  if  He  could  not  perish, 
it  was  likely  He  would  let  this  happen  to  them  ;  but  they  hardly 

knew  what  they  said.    And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  — 

ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm.  The  sudden  hushing  of  the  wind 
would  not  at  once  have  calmed  the  sea,  whose  commotion  would 
have  settled  only  after  a  considerable  time.  But  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  given  to  both  elements  at  once.  25.  And  he  said  untO 
them,  Where  is  your  faith?—- next  to  none,  or  none  in  present 
exercise.  Faith  they  had,  for  they  applied  to  Christ  for  relief;  but 
little,  for  they  were  afraid,  though  Christ  was  in  the  ship.  Faith  dis- 
pels fear  but  only  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  they  being  afrP.itl 

wondered,  saying  one  to  another.  What  manner  of  man  is  this/ 
for  he  commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water,  and  they  obey 
him.  What  is  this  ?  Israel  has  all  along  been  singing  of  Jeho- 
vah, "  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  ;  when  the  waves  thereof 
arise.  Thou  stillest  them  ! "  "  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea  !" 
(Psalm  89.  9  ;  93.  4).  But,  lo,  in  this  very  boast  cf  ours  is  One  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  who  with  His  word  of  command,  hath  done 
the  same  !  Exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  He  was  but 
a  moment  ago  in  a  deep  sleep,  undisturbed  by  the  howling  tempest, 
and  we  had  to  awake  Him  with  the  cry  of  our  terror  ;  but  rising 
at  our  call,  His  majesty  was  felt  by  the  raging  elements,  for  they 
were  instantly  hushed  —  "  What  Manner  of  Man  is  this  ?  ", 

26-39.  Demoniac  of  Gadara  Healed.  —  Matthew,  8.  28-34  ; 
and  Mark,  5.  1-20.  26.  And  they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes.  27.  And  when  he  went  forth  to  land,  there  met  him 
out  of  the  city  a  certain  man,  which  had  devils,    in  Matthew 

(8.  28),  "there  met  Him  two  men  possessed  with  devils."  Though 
there  be  no  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements  —  more 
than  between  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  testifies  to  something 
done  by  one  person,  while  the  other  affirms  that  there  were 
two — it  is   difficult  to   see  how  the  principal   details  here  given 

could  apply  to  more  than  one  case,  ware  no  ctothes,  neither 
abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs.  These  tombs  were  hewn 
out  of  the  rocky  caves  of  the  locality,  and  served  for  shelters  and 
lurking-places.  28.  When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out,  and  fell 
down  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  mos^  high  ?  I  beseech  thee, 
torment  me  not.  —  Or,  as  in  M.  S.  29,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment 
us  before  the  time?"  See  ch.  i.  24.  Behold  the  tormentor  antic- 
ipating, dreading,  and  entreating  exemption  from  torment!  In 
Christ   they   discern    their   destined    Tormentor ;   the   time,  they 
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know,  is  fixed,  and  they  feel  as  if  it  were  come  already  !  (James,  2. 
19).    29.    For  he  had  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out 

of  the  man.  Ordinarily,  obedience  to  a  command  of  this  nature 
was  immediate.  But  here  a  certain  delay  is  permitted,  the  more 
signally  to  manifest  the  power  of  Christ  and  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, brake  the  bands.  The  dark  tyrant-power  by  which  he 
was  held  clothed  him  with  superhuman  strength,  and  made  him 
scorn  restraint.  Matthew  (3.  28)  says  he  was  "  exceeding  fierce, 
so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way."  He  was  the  terror  of 
the  whole  locality.  30.  asked  him,  What  is  thy  name?  The 
object  of  this  question  was  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
virulence  of  demoniacal  power  by  which  this  victim  was  enthral- 
led. And  he  said,  Legion.  A  legion,  in  the  Roman  army,, 
amounted,  at  its  full  complement,  to  six  thousand  ;  but  here  the 
word  is  used,  as  such  words  with  us,  and  even  this  one,  for  an  in- 
definitely large  number  —  large  enough,  however,  to  rush,  as  soon 
as  permission  was  given,  into  two  thousand   swine  and   destroy 

them.    31.  And  they  besought  him  that  he  would  not  command 

them  to  go  out  into  the  deep.  The  entreaty,  it  will  be  observed,, 
was  made  by  oie  spirit,  but  in  behalf  of  many — ''''he  besought 
Him  not  to  send  theniy  &c. — just  as  in  the  former  verse,  "  he  an- 
swered we  are  many."  But  what  do  they  mean  by  entreating  sa 
earnestly  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country?  Their  next 
petition  {v.  12)  will  make  that  clear  enough.  32.  a  herd  of  many 
swine  feeding.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  owners 
of  these  were  Jews,  since  to  them  our  Lord  had  now  come  to- 
proffer  His  services.  This  will  explain  what  follows,  and  they 
besought  him  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  them.    Had 

they  spoken  out  all  their  mind,  perhaps  this  would  have  been  it  : 
If  we  must  quit  our  hold  of  this  man,  suffer  us  to  continue  our 
work  of  mischief  in  another  form,  that  by  entering  these  swine 
and  thus  destroying  the  people's  property,  we  ma)'  steel  their 
hearts  against  Thee  ! "  and  he  suffered  them,  &,C.  In  Matthew 
this  is  given  with  majestic  brevity  —  "  Go  !  "  The  owners,  if  Jews, 
drove  an  illegal  trade  ;  if  heathens,  they  insulted  the  national 
religion  ;  in  either  case  the  permission  was  just,  entered  Into 
the  swine:  and  the  herd  ran  violenUy  —  or  "rushed"  down  a 
steep  place  —  "down  the  hanging  cliff,"  into  the  lake.  The 
number  of  them  is  given  by  our  graphic  Evangelist  alone,  and 
were  choked — or "  perished  in  the  waters  "  (M.  8.  32).    34.  And  they 

that  fed  them  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and  went  and  told  iL 

—  told-every  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  the  possessed  of  the 
devils"  (M.  8.  33).  in  the  city,  and  in  the  country.  Thus  had 
they  the  evidence  both  of  the  herdsmen  and  of  their  own  senses 
to  the  reality  of  both  miracles.  35.  and  came  to  Jesus.  Matthew 
(8.  34)  says,  "  Behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus  V 
found  the  man,  out  of  whom  the  devil^  were  departed,  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed.  —  in  contrast  with  his  former  luild  and 
wandering  habits,  and  clothed.  As  our  Matthew  and  Mark  had 
not  told  us  that  he  "ware  no  clothes,"  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment could  only  have  been  conjectured  but  for  "  the  beloved  phy- 
sician,"  who   supplies   the    missing    piece   of  information   h':re. 
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This  is  a  striking  case  of  what  are  called  Undesigned  Coincidences 
among  the  different  Evangelists  ;  one  of  them  taking  a  thing 
for  granted,  as  familiarly  known  at  the  time,  but  which  we  should 
never  have  known  but  for  one  or  more  of  the  others,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  some  of  their  statements  would  be  unin- 
telligible. The  clothing  which  the  poor  man  would  feel  the  want 
of,  the  moment  his  consciousness  returned  to  him,  was  doubtless 
supplied  to  him  by  some  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  his  right  mind  — 
but  now,  O  in  what  a  lofty  sense  !  (Cf.  an  analogous,  though  a 
different  kind  of  case,  Daniel,  4.  34-37-)  and  they  were  afraid^ 
Had  this  been  azve  only,  it  had  been  natural  enough  ;  but  other 
feelings,  alas  !  of  a  darker  kind,  soon  showed  themselves.  36. 
They  also  which  saw  it  told  them  by  what  means  he  that  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  devils  was  healed.  Thus  had  they  the  double  tes- 
timony of  the  herdsmen  and  their  own  senses.    37.  Then  the  whole 

multitu-de  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  round  about  besought 
him  to  depart  from  them  ;  for  they  were  taken  with  great  fear. 

Was  it  the  owners  only  of  the  valuable  property  now  lost  to  them 
that  did  this?  Alas,  no  !  The  evil  spirits  had  thus,  alas  !  their  object. 
Irritated,  the  people  could  not  suffer  His  presence  :  yet  awe- 
struck, they  dared  not  order  Him  off:  so  they  entreat  Him  to 
withdraw,  and —  He  takes  them  at  their  word.     38.  Now  the  man 

out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed  besought  him  that  he 

might  be  with  him.  —  the  grateful  heart,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
demons,  clinging  to  its  vvondrous  Benefactor.  How  exquisitely 
natural.  but  Jesus  Sent  him  away  —  To  be  a  missionary  for 
Christ,  in  the  region  where  he  was  so  well  known  and  so  long 
dreaded,  was  a  far  nobler  calling  than  to  follow  Him  where  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  where  other  trophies,  not  less  illus- 
trious, could  be  raised  by  the  same  power  and  grace.  39.  And  he 
went  his  way,  and  published  throughout  the  whole  city  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  unto  him  —  not  only  among  his  friends,  to 
whom  Jesus  more  immediatel}'^  sent  him,  but  in  Decapolis  —  so 
called,  as  being  a  region  of  ten  cities.  (See  M.  4.  25.)  Through- 
out that  considerable  region  did  this  monument  of  mercy  proclaim 
his  new-found  Lord  ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  did  more  than 
"  marvel." 

40-56.  Jairus'  Daughter  Raised,  and  Issue  of  Blood 
Healed.  —  See  Matthew,  9.  18-26  ;  and  Mark,  5.  21-43.  40.  gladly 
received  him,  for. ..  all  waiting  him— The  abundant  teaching 

of  that  day  (in  Matthew,  13  ;  and  see  Mark,  4.  36)  had  only  whet- 
ted the  people's  appetite  ;  and  disappointed,  as  would  seem,  that 
He  had  left  them  in  the  evening  to  cross  the  lake,  they  remain 
hanging  about  the  beach,  having  got  a  hint  probably  through  some 
of  His  disciples  that  He  would  be  back  the  same  evening.  Per- 
haps they  witnessed  at  a  distance  the  sudden  calming  of  the 
tempest.  Here  at  least  they  are  watching  for  His  return,  and 
welcoming  Him  to  the  shore.  The  tide  of  His  popularity  was 
now  fast  rising.  45.  Who  touched  me? — "Askest  Thou,  Lord, 
who  touched  Thee  ?  Rather  ask  who  touched  Thee  not  in  such 
a  throng."  46.  somebody  touched — yes,  the  multitude  ''thronged 
djxdi  pressed  Him  "  —  "  ihey  Jostled  against  Him,  but  all  involuntarily  ; 
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they  were  merely  carried  along ;  but  one,  one  only —  somebody 
—  TOUCHED  Him,"  with  the  conscious,  voluntary,  dependent 
touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth  its  hand  expressly  to  have  contact 
with  Him.  This  and  this  only  Jesus  acknowledges  and  seeks  out. 
Even  so,  as  the  Church  father  Augustin  long  ago  said,  niultittides 
still  come  similarly  close  to  Christ  in  the  ?neans  of  grace,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  being  only  sucked  into  the  crowd.  The  voluntary,  living  con- 
tact of  faith  is  that  electric  conductor  which  alone  draws  virtue 
out  of  Him,  47.  declared  before  all  —  this,  though  a  great  trial 
to  the  shrinking  modest)^  of  the  believing  woman,  was  just  what 
Christ  wanted  in  dragging  her  forth,  her  public  testimony  to  the 
facts  of  her  case  —  both  her  disease,  with  her  abortive  efforts  at 
a  cure,  and  the  instantaneous  and  perfect  relief  which  her  touch 
of  the  Great  Healer  had  brought  her,  and  he  charged  them.  The 
only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  is  His  desire  not  to  let  the 
public  feeling  regarding  Him  come  too  precipitately  to  a  crisis." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-6.  Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Matthew,  10,  1-5. 
Power  and  Authority,  i.  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples 
together,  and  gave  them  power  and  authority  —  in  other  words. 

He    both   qualified  and    authorized  them  —  OVer    all    dCVilS,   and 

to  cure  diseases.  2,  And  he  sent  threm  to  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.  —  Here  we  have  the  first 
communication  of  supernatural  power  by  Christ  Himself  to 
his  followers  —  thus  anticipating  the  gifts  of  Pentecost.  And 
right  royally  does  he  dispense  it,  3.  Take  nothing  for  yOUr 
journey,  neither  staves,  —  the  received  text  here  has  '*  a  staff," 
but  our  version  follows  another  reading,  "  staves."  The  true 
reading,  however,  evidently  is  "  a  staff"  —  meaning  that  they  were 
not  to  procure  even  thus  much  expressly  for  this  missionary  jour- 
ney, but  to  go  with  what  they  had.  No  doubt  it  was  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  that  gave  rise  to  the  reading  "  staves"  in  so  many 
MSS.  Even  if  this  reading  were  genuine,  it  could  not  mean  *'  more 
than  one  ;"  for  who,  as  Alford  well  asks,  would  think  of  taking  a 
spare  staff?  nor  scrip, —  the  wallet  used  by  travelers  for  holding 
provisions  —  neither  have  two  coats — or  tunics,  worn  next  the 
skin.     The  meaning  is.  Take  no  change  of  dress,  no  additional 

articles.  5.  And  whosoever  will  not  receive  you,  when  ye  go  out 
of  that  city,  shake  off  the  very  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  testimony 

against  them.  —  By  this  symbolical  action  they  vividly  shook 
themselves  from  all  connection  with  such,  and  all  responsibility  ibx 
the  guilt  of  rejecting  them  and  their  message.  Such  symbolical 
actions  were  common  in  ancient  times,  even  among  others  than 
the  Jews,  as  strikingly  appears  in  Pilate  (ch.  27.  24).  And  even 
to  this  day  it  prevails  in  the  East, 

7-9.  Herod  Troubled  at  what  he  Hears  of  Christ,  De- 
smES  to  See  Him.  Mark,  6.  14-30.  7.  perplexed  —  "at  a  loss," 
"  embarrassed."    said  of  some  that  John  was  risen  —  among 

many  opinions,  this  was  the  one  which  Herod  himself  adopted,  lor 
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the  reason,  no  doubt,  mentioned  in  Mark,  6.  14,  desired  to  see 
him — but  did  not,  till  as  a  prisoner  He  was  sent  to  him  by  Pilate 
just  before  his  death,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  23.  8. 

10-17.  On  The  Return  of  the  Twelve,  Jesus  retires  with 

THEM     TO     BeTHSAIDA,    AND   THERE     MIRACULOUSLY     FeeDS     FIVE 

Thousand.  Mark,  6.  3i-44-  10.  he  took  them,  and  went  aside 
privately  into  a  desert  place  —  "over  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,"  says  John  (6.  i),  the  only  one  of  the  Evange- 
lists who  so  fully  describes  it  ;  the  others  having  written  when 
their  readers  were  supposed  to  know  something  of  it,  while  the 
last  wrote  for  those  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  and  place.  This 
"desert  place"  is  more  definitely  described  by  Luke  as  "belong- 
ing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida."  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  ;own  so  called  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  (Matthew, 

11.  21).  This  town  lay  on  its  north-eastern  side,  near  where  the 
Jordan  empties  itself  into  it ;  in  Gaulonitis,  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Herod  Antipas,  and  within  the  dominions  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch 
(T^uke,  3.  i),  who  raised  it  from  a  village  to  a  city,  and  called  it 
yulias,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Josephus' 
Antiquities,  18.  2,  i).  ii.  followed  him  —  probably  running  round 
by  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  taking  one  of  the  fords  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  meet  Jesus,  who  was  crossing  with  the  Twelve  by  ship. 

12.  And  when  the  day  began  to  wear  away  —  Matthew  (14. 15)  says, 

"  when  it  was  evening ;"  a«nd  yet  he  mentions  a  later  evening  of 
the  same  day  {v.  23).  This  earlier  evening  began  at  three  o'clock 
p.  M.;  the  later  began  at  sunset.  Send  the  multitude  away,  that 
they  may  go  into  the  towns  and  country  round  about,  and  lodge, 
and  get  victuals:  for  we  are  here  in  a  desert  place.  — John  tells 
us  (6.  5,  6)  that  "Jesus  said  o  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread, 
that  these  may  ea-t  ?  (And  this  He  said  to  prove  him  :  for  He 
Himself  knew  what  He  would  do.)"  The  subject  may  have  been 
introduced  by  some  remark  of  the  disciples  ;  but  the  precise  order 
and  form  of  what  was  said  by  each  can  hardly  be  gathered  with 
precision,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance.  Give  ye  them  to  eat  — 
doubtless  said  to  prepare  them  for  what  was  to  follow.     And  they 

said,  We  have  no  more  but  five  loaves  and  two  fishes. — John  is 

more  precise  and  full.  "One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  saith  unto  Him,  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  :  but  what  are  they  among 
so  many?  "  (Tohn,  6.  8,  9.)  Probably  this  was  the  whole  stock  of 
provisions  then  at  the  command  of  the  disciples — no  more  than 
enough  for  one  meal  to  them — and  intrusted  for  the  time  to  this 
lad.  "  He  said.  Bring  them  hither  to  me."  (M.  14.  18.)  15.  Make 
theni  sit  down  by  fifties  in  a  company.—  Doubtless  this  was  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  number  fed,  and  to  enable  all  to  witness  in  an 
orderly  manner  this  glorious  miracle.     16.  Then  he  took  the  five 

loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  —  Thus  would 
the  most  distant  of  them  see  distinctly  what  He  was  doing,  and 
blessed  — John  says,  "  And  when  He  had  given  thanks."  The 
s^nse.  is.  thie  same.  This  thanksgiving  for  the  meat,  and  benedic- 
tipELof  it  as  the  food  of  thousands,  was  the  crisis  of  the  miracle. 

he  blessed  them,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  the  disciples  to  set 
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l)efore  the  muititude  — thus  virtually  holding  .01  th  these  men  as 
His  future  ministers.    17.  And  they  did  eat,  and  were  aii  filled  — 

All  the  four  Evangelists  mention  this  ;  and  John  (6.  11)  adds,  "and 
likewise  of  the  fishes,  as  much  as  they  would  "  —  to  show  that  vast 
as  was  the  multitude,  and  scanty  the  provisions,  the  meal  to  each 
and  all  of  them  was  a  plentiful  one.  "  When  they  were  filled,  He 
said  unto  His  disciples,  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost  "  (John,  6. 12).     This  was  designed  to  bring  out  the 

whole  extent  of  the  miracle,  and  there  was  taken  up  of  fragments 
that  remained  to  them  twelve  baskets.  —  "  Therefore  (says  John,  6. 
13),  they  gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the 
fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above 
unto  them  that  had  eaten."  The  article  here  rendered  "baskets" 
in  all  the  four  narratives  was  part  of  the  luggage  taken  by  Jews 
■on  a  journey  —  to  carry,  it  is  said,  both  their  provisions  and  hay 
to  sleep  on,  that  they  might  not  have  to  depend  on  Gentiles,  and 
■so  run  the  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution.  In  this  we  have  a  strik- 
ing corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  four  narratives.  Internal 
evidence  renders  it  clear,  we  think,  that  the  first  three  Evangelists 
wrote  independently  of  each  other,  though  the  fourth  must  have 
seen  all  the  others.  But  here,  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
uses  the  same  word  to  express  the  apparently  insignificant  circum- 
•stance,  that  the  baskets  employed  to  gather  up  the  fragments  were 
•of  the  kind  which  even  the  Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  knew  by  the 
name  of  cophimis;  while  in  both  the  narratives  of  the  feeding  of 
the  Four  Thousand  the  baskets  used  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  of  the  kind  called  spuiis. 

18-27.  Peter's  Confession  of  X^hrist  —  Our  Lord's  First 
Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death,  and 
Warnings  Arising  Out  of  it.  Matthew,  16.  13-28  ;  Mark,  8. 
34.  24.  will  save  —  "is  minded  to  save,"  bent  on  saving.  The 
pith  of  this  maxim  depends  —  as  often  in  such  weighty  sayings 
(for  example,  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead"  Matthew,  8,  22.)  — 
on  the  double  sense  attached  to  the  word  "  life,"  a  lower  and  a 
higher,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal.  An  en- 
tire sacrifice  of  the  lower,  or  a  willingness  to  make  it,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  the  higher  life;  and  he  who  cannot 
bring  himself  to  surrender  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other  shall 

eventually  lose  both.    26.  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  —  the 

sense  of  shame  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  our  nature,  one  of  the 
social  aflfections,  founded  on  our  love  of  reputation,  which  causes 
instinctive  aversion  to  what  is  fitted  to  lower  it,  and  was  given 
us  as  a  preservative  from  all  that  is  properly  sha?nefuL  When 
one  is,  in  this  sense  of  it,  lost  tj  shame,  he  is  nearly  past  hope. 
(Zechariah,  3.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  15  ;  3.  3.)  But  when  Christ  and 
"  His  words  "  —  Christianity,  especially  in  its  more  spiritual  and 
uncompromising  features  —  is  unpopular,  the  same  instinctive 
desire  to  stand  zvell  with  others  begets  the  temptation  to  be  ashamed 
of  Him  which  only  the  "expulsive  power"  of  a  higher  affection 

can  effectually  counteract.      Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he 

Cometh,  &,C.  —  He  will  render  to  that  man  his  ov/n  treatment; 
He  will  disown  him  before  the  most  august  of  all  assemblies,  and 
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put  him  to  '^  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  (Daniel,  12.  2). 
"  O  shame,  to  be  put  to  shame  before  God,  Christ,  and  angels," 
[Bengel.]  27.  not  to  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  —  "see  it  come  with  power"  (Mark,  9.  i.)  ;  or  see  "the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  his  Kingdom  "  (Matthew,  16.  28).  The  refer- 
ence, beyond  doubt,  is  to  the  firm  establishment  and  victorious- 
progress,  in  the  life- time  of  some  then  present,  of  that  new  King- 
dom of  Christ,  which  was  destined  to  work  the  greatest  of  all 
changes  on  this  earth,  and  be  the  grand  pledge  of  His  final  coming 
in  glory, 

28-36.  Jesus  Transfigured.  28.  an  eight  days  after  these 
sayings — including  the  day  on  which  this  was  spoken  and  that 
of  the  Transfiguration.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  "  after  six  days," 
excluding  these  two  days.  As  the  "  sayings  "  so  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  Transfiguration  scene  are  those  announcing  His 
death  —  at  which  Peter  and  all  the  Twelve  were  so  startled  and 
scandalized,  so  this  scene  was  designed  to  show  to  the  eyes  as. 
well  as  the  heart  how  gloiious  that  death  was  in  the  view  of 
Heaven.  Peter,  James,  and  John  —  partners  before  in  secular 
business  ;  now  sole  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter (Mark,  5.  37),  the  transfiguration,  and  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(Mark,  14.  33).  a  mountain  —  not  7'^ /;'^r,  according  to  long  tra- 
dition, with  which  the  facts  ill  comport,  but  some  one  near  the 
lake,  to  pray  —  for  the  period  He  had  now  reached  was  a  critical 
and  anxious  one.  He  had  now  closed  the  first  great  stage  of  His 
ministry,  and  was  just  entering  on  the  last  dark  one.  His  spirit, 
burdened,  sought  relief  in  retirement,  not  only  from  the  multitude, 
bui  even  for  a  season  from  the  Twelve.  He  retreated  into  "the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  pouring  out  His  soul  "  in  sup- 
plications and  prayers,  with  strong  crying  and  tears  "  (Hebrews,. 
5.  7),  But  who  can  adequately  translate  those  "  strong  cryings 
and  tears  !"  Methinks,  as  I  steal  by  His  side  I  hear  from  Him 
these  plaintive  sounds,  "  Lord,  Who  hath  believed  Our  report  ?  I 
am  come  unto  Mine  own  and  Mine  own  receive  Me  not  ;  I  am 
become  a  stranger  unto  My  brethren,  an  alien  to  My  mother'  s 
children  :  Consider  Mine  enemies,  for  they  are  many,  and  they  hate 
Me  with  cruel  hatred.  Arise,  O  Lord,  let  not  man  prevail. 
Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth  :  Show 
me  a  Token  for  good  :  Father,  glorify  Thy  name."  29.  as  He 
prayed...  the  fashion,  &C.  —  before  He  cried  He  was  an- 
swered, and  while  He  was  yet  speaking  He  was  heard.  Blessed- 
interruption  to  pra)^er  this !  Thanks  to  God,  transfiguring 
manifestations  are  not  quite  strangers  here.  Ofttimes  in  the- 
deepest  depths,  out  of  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  God's 
dear  children  are  suddenly  transported  to  a  kind  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  and  their  soul  is  made  as  the  chariots  of  Amminadab. 
Their  prayers  fetch  down  such  light,  strength,  hoi}'  gladness,  as 
makes  their  face  to  shine,  putting  a  kind  of  celestial  radiance 
upon  it.  (2  Corinthians,  3.  18,  with  Exodus,  34.  29-35.)  raiment 
white,  &,C.  —  Matthew  says  "His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun"^ 
(17.  2),  and  Mark  says  "  His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding 
white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth    can  white   them  "(9.  2). 
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The  light,  then,  it  would  seem,  shone  not  upojt  Him  from  without^ 
but  out  of  Him  froui  within ;  He  was  all  irradiated,  was  in  one 
blaze  of  celestial  glory.  What  a  contrast  to  that  "  visage  more 
marred  than  men,  and  His  form  than  the  sons  of  men  !"  (Isaiah, 
52.  14.)  30,  31.  there  talked  with  him  two  men  .  .  .  Moses  and 
Ellas.  .  .  appeared  in  glory — "Who  would  have  believed  these 
were  not  aiigcls  had  not  their  human  names  been  subjoined?" 
[Bengel.]  (Cf.  Acts,  I.  10  ;  Mark,  16.  5.)  Moses  represented  "  the 
law,"  Elijah  "the  prophets,"  and  both  together  the  whole  tes- 
timony of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  to  Christ ;  now  not  borne  in  a  book  but  by  living  men,  not  to  a 
coming  but  a  come  Messiah,  visibly,  for  they  "  appeared,"  and  audibly, 
for  they  "spake."  spakc  —  "were  speaking"  of  his  decease  — 
"  departure  ; "  beautiful  euphemism  (softened  term)  for  death,  which 
Peter,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  uses  to  express  his  own  expected 
■death,  and  the  use  of  which  single  term  seems  to  have  recalled 
the  whole  by  a  sudden  rush  of  recollection,  and  occasioned  that 
■delightful  allusion  to  this  scene  which  we  find  in  2  Peter,  i.  15-18. 

which  he  should  accomplish  —  "was  to  fulfill."    at  Jerusalem  — 

Mark  the  historical  character  2iX\d  local  features  which  Christ's  death 
assumed  to  these  glorified  men — as  important  as  it  is  charming 
—  and  see  ch.  2.  11.  What  now  may  be  gathered  from  this  state- 
ment? (i.)  That  a  dying  Messiah  is  the  great  article  of  the  true 
jfewish  theology.  For  a  long  time  the  Church  had  fallen  clean 
away  from,  the  faith  of  this  article,  and  even  from  a  preparedness 
to  receive  it.  But  here  we  have  that  jewel  raked  out  of  the  dung- 
liill  of  Jewish  traditions,  and  by  the  true  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  old  made  the  one  subject  of  talk  with  Christ  himself. 
i(2.)  The  adoring  gratitude  of  glorified  men  for  His  undertaking  to  ac- 
complish such  a  decease ;  their  felt  dependence  upon  it  for  the  glory  in 
ijohich  they  appeared ;  their  profound  interest  in  the  progress  of  it ; 
iheir  humble  solaces  and  encouragements  to  go  through  zvith  it ;  and 
their  sense  of  its  peerless  and  overwhelming  glory.  "  Go,  match- 
less, adored  One,  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter  !  rejected  of  men, 
but  chosen  of  God  precious ;  dishonoured,  abhorred,  and 
soon  to  be  slain  by  men,  but  worshiped  by  cherubim,  ready  to 
be  greeted  by  all  heaven.  In  virtue  of  that  decease  we  are  here  ; 
our  all  is  suspended  on  it  and  wrapt  up  in  it.  Thine  every  step 
is  watched  by  us  with  ineffable  interest ;  and  though  it  were  too 
high  an  honour  to  us  to  be  permitted  to  drop  a  word  of  cheer  into 
that  precious  but  now  clouded  spirit,  yet,  as  the  first-fruits  of  har- 
vest, the  very  joy  set  before  Him,  we  cannot  choose  but  tell  Him 
that  what  is  the  depth  of  shame  to  Him  is  covered  with  glory  in 
the  eyes  of  heaven,  that  the  Cross  to  Him  is  the  Crown  to  us,  that 
that  "  decease"  is  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire."  And  who 
can  doubt  that  such  a  scene  c//V/ minister  deep  cheer  to  that  spirit? 
'Tis  said  they  "  talked  "  not  to  Him  but  "  with  Him;''  and  if  they 
told  Him  how  glorious  His  decease  was,  might  he  not  fitly  reply, 
*'  I  know  it,  but  your  voice,  as  messengers  from  heaven  come  down 
to  tell  it  me,  is  music  in  mine  cars."  32.  and  when  they  were 
awake  —  so,  certainly,  the  most  commentators  :  but  if  we  translate 
literall}^,  it  should  be  ''but  havin'^  kept  awake''    [Meyer,  Alford.] 
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Perhaps  '■^  having  rottsed  tJiemsclves  tip"  [Olshausen]  may  come 
near  enough  the  literal  sense  ;  but  from  the  word  used  we  can 
gather  no  more  than  that  they  shook  off  their  drowsiness.  It  was- 
night,  and  the  Lord,  seems  to  have  spent  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain  {v.  37).  saw  his  glory,  &,C.  —  the  emphasis  lies  on. 
"j-rt7<7,"  qualifying  them  to  become  ''eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty" 
(2  Peter,  i.  16).  33.  they  departed  —  Ah  !  bright  manifestations 
in  this  vale  of  tears  are  always  "  departing  "  manifestations.  34,  35. 
a  cloud  —  not  one  of  our  watery  clouds,  but  the  Shechinah-cloud 
(Matthew,  23.  39).  That  glory,  one  visible  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
over  the  mercy-seat,  when  on  the  da)^  of  atonement  the  blood  of 
typical  expiation  was  sprinkled  on  it  and  in  front  of  it  —  called  by 
the  Jews  the  Shekinah,  or  the  Dwelling,  as  being  the  pavilion  of  the 
manifested  presence  of  God  with  His  people,  what  Peter  calls  "  the 
excellent"  or  "  magnificent  glory"  (2  Peter,  i.  17).  a  VOice  — 
'^ suchdi  voice,"  says  Peter  emphatically  ;  "and  this  voice  (he  adds) 
we  heard  when  we  were  with  Him  in  the  hol)'^  mount."  (2  Peter,. 
I.  17,  18.)  my  beloved  Son  .  .  .  hear  Him  —  reverentially,  impHcitlyy. 
alone.  36.  JesUS  found  alone  —  Moses  and  Elias  are  gone.  Their 
work  is  done,  and  they  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  feeling 
no  doubt  with  their  fellow-servant  the  Baptist,  "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease."  The  cloud  too  is  gone,  and  the  naked 
majestic  Christ,  braced  in  spirit,  and  enshrined  in  the  reverent 
affection  of  His  disciples,  is  left  —  to  suffer,  kept  it  clOSe  —  feel- 
ing, for  once  at  least,  that  such  things  were  unmeet  as  yet  for  the 
general  gaze. 

37-45.  Demoniac  and  Lunatic  Boy  Healed  —  Christ's 
Second  Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Death  and  Resur- 
rection. (Mark,  9.  14-32.)  37.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 
next  day  —  The   Transfiguration  appears  to  have  taken  place  at 

night.    40.  And  I  besought  thy  disciples  to  cast  him  out ;  and  they 

could  not.  — Our  Lord  replies  to  the  father  by  a  severe  rebuke  to 
the  disciples.  As  if  vv^ounded  at  the  exposure  before  such  a  mul- 
titude, of  the  weakness  of  His  disciples'  faith,  which  doubtless  He 
felt  as  a  reflection  on  Himself,  He  puts  them  to  the  blush  before 
all,  but  in  language  fitted  only  to  raise  expectation  of  what  Him- 
self would  do.  41.  And  Jesus  answering  said,  0  faithless  and 
perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you,  and  suffer  you  ? 

—  language  impl3ing  that  it  was  a  shame  to  them  to  want  the? 
faith  necessary  to  perform  this  cure,  and  that  it  needed  some 
patience  to  put  up  with  them.  It  is  to  us  surprising  that  some  in- 
terpreters, as  Chrysostom  and  Calvin,  should  represent  this 
rebuke  as  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples  at  all,  but  to  the  scribes 
who  disputed  with  them.  Nor  does  it  much,  if  at  all,  mend  the 
matter  to  view  it  as  addressed  to  both,  as  most  expositors  seem  to  do. 
With  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and  Meyer,  wc  regard  it  as  addressed 
directly  to  the  nine  apostles  who  were  unable  to  expel  this  evil 
spirit.  And  though,  in  ascribing  this  inability  to  their  "want  of 
faith"  and  the  "perverted  turn  of  mind  "  which  they  had  drunk  in 
with  their  early  training,  the  rebuke  would  undoubtedl)'-  appl)% 
with  vastly  greater  force,  to  those  who  twitted  the  poor  disciples 
with   their  inability  ;  it   would  be  to  change   the  whole  nature  of 
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the  rebuke  to  suppose  it  addressed  to  those  who  had  no  faith  at 
^all,  and  were  wholly  perverted.  It  was  because  faith  sufficient  for 
'Curing  this  youth  was  to  have  been  expected  of  the  disciples,  and 
because  they  should  by  that  time  have  got  rid  of  the  perversity  in 
which  they  had  been  reared,  that  Jesus  exposes  them  thus  before 
the  rest.  And  who  does  not  see  that  this  was  fitted  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  impress  upon  the  bystanders  the  severe  loftiness  of 
the  training  He  was  giving  to  the  Twelve,  and  the  unsophisticated 
footing  He  was  on  with  them?  Bring  him  unto  me.  —  The  order 
to  bring  the  patient  to  Him  was  instantly  obeyed  ;  when,  lo  !  as  if 
^conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  Divine  Tormcnter,  and  expecting 
to  be  made  to  quit,  the  foul  spirit  rages  and  is  furious,  determined 
to  die  hard,  doing  all  the  mischief  he  can  (o  this  poor  child  while 
yet  within  his  grasp.  43-45.  the  mighty  power  of  God  — "the  ma- 
jesty" or  "mightiness"  of  God  in  this  last  miracle,  the  Transfigu- 
ration, &c.;  the  Divine  grandeur  oi  Christ  lising  upon  them  daily. 
By  comparing  Matthew,  17.  22,  and  Mark,  9.  30,  we  gather  that 
this  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  the  Twelve  and 
their  Master  as  they  journeyed  along,  these  sayings  —  not  what 
"was  passing  between  them  about  His  grandeur  [Mp:yer,  &c.],  but 
what  He  was  now  to  repeat  for  the  second  time  about  His  suffer- 
ings. [De  Wette,  Stier,  Alford,  &c.]  q.  d.y  "  Be  not  carried  off 
your  feet  by  all  this  grandeur  of  Mine,  but  bear  in  mind  what  I 
have  already  told  you,  and  now  distinctly  repeat,  that  that  Sun  in 
^vhose  beams  ye  now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnight  gloom." 
"The  Son  of  man^'  says  Christ,  "into  the  hands  of  vien" — a  re- 
markable antithesis  (also  in  Matthew,  17.  22,  and  Mark,  9.  31). 
and  they  feared —  "  insomuch  that  they  feared."  Their  most  cher- 
ished ideas  were  so  completely  dashed  by  such  announcements, 
that  they  were  afraid  of  laying  themselves  open  to  rebuke  by  ask- 
ing Him  any  questions. 

46-48.  Strife  among  the  Twelve,  who  should  be  Greatest 
—  John  Rebuked  for  Exclusiveness.  (Matthew,  18.  1-5.)  Who- 
soever shall  receive  this  child  in  my  name  recelveth  me.  —  ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  from  that  carnal  ambition  which  still  rankles 
within  you,  into  that  freedom  from  all  such  feelings  which  ye  see 
in  this  child  ye  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  kingdom  at  all  ; 
and  he  who  in  this  feature  has  most  of  the  child  is  highest  there." 

whosoever  shall  receive  me  recelveth  him  that  sent  me  —  As  the 

treatment  which  an  ambassador  receives  is  understccd  and  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  light  in  which  he  that  sends  him  is 
viewed,    "least"  —  willing  to  be  least.    49,  50.  John  answered, 

&,C.  —  The  link  of  connection  here  with  the  foregoing  context  lies 
in  the  words  "in  My  name  "  (?y.  48).  "  O,  as  to  that  (said  John, 
5'oung,  warm,  but  not  sufficiently  apprehending  Christ's  teaching 
in  these  things),  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  '  in  Thy  name,' 
■and  we  forbade  him:  Were  we  wrong?"  "Ye  were  wrong." 
"But  we  did  'because  he  followeth  not  us.'"  "No  matter.  For 
(i.)  'There  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  that 
-can  lightly  (or  '  sooaa')  speak  evil  of  Me,'  Mark,  9.  39.  And  (2.) 
If  such  a  person  csmnot  be  supposed  to  be  'against  us,'  you  are  to 
&iold  him  ''for  us.'"     Two   principles   of  immense   importance. 
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Clirist  does  not  say  this  man  should  not  have  followed  *' with: 
them,"  but  simply  teaches  how  he  was  to  be  regarded  though  he- 
did  ujt  —  as  a  reverer  of  His  name  and  a  promoter  of  His  cause. 
Surely  this  condemns  not  only  those  horrible  attempts /'//"^wv  to- 
shut  up  all  wlihin  one  visible  pale  of  discipleship,  which  have 
delugei  Christendom  with  blood  in  Christ's  name,  but  the  same 
spirit  in  its  milder  form  of  proud  ecclesiastic  scowl  upon  all  who 
"after  the  form  which  they  call  a  sect  {a.s  the  word  signifies,  Acts,. 
24.  14),  do  so  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers."  Visible  unity  ia 
Christ's  Church  is  devoutly  to  be  sought,  but  this  is  not  the  wa/ 
to  it.      S.'e  th:  noble  spirit  of  Moses,  Numbers,  11.  24-29. 

51-55.  The  Period  of  His  Assumption  Approaching,  Chrlst- 
TVKEs  His  Last  Leave  of  Galilee. — The  Samaritans  Refuse. 
TO  RECEIVE    Him.     51.  the  time  was  come  —  rather,  "the   days 
were  being    fulfilled,"  or   approaching  their  fulfillment,     that  he 
shDUld  be  received    up  —  "of  His  assumption,"  meaning  His  ex- 
altation to  the    Father  ;  a  sublime  expression,  taking  the  sweep  of 
His  whole  career,  as  if  at  one  bound    He  was  about  to  vault  into- 
glory.     The  work  of  Christ   in   the  flesh  is  here  divided  into  tjvo' 
great  stages ;  2i\\  that  preceded  this  belonging  to  the  one,  and  all  that 
follows  it  to  the  other.      During  the  one,  He  formally  "■came  to  His 
oivn''  and  "  would  have  gathered  them;"  during  the  other,  the  awful 
consequences    of  "  His  oiun  receiving  Him  not^'  rapidly  revealed 
themselves,     he  Steadfastly  set   his  face  —  the  "He"  here  is  em- 
phatic—  "He    Himself  then."     See  His  own  prophetic  language, 
"  I  have  set  my  face  like  a  flint,"  Isaiah,  50.  7.     go  to  Jerusalem  — 
as  \{^\'s>  goal,  but  including   His  preparatory  visits  to  it  at  the  feasts- 
of  Tabernacles  and   of  Dedication  (John,  7.  2,  10;  and  10.  22,  23), 
and  all  the  intermediate  movements  and  events.     52.  messengers 
before  his  face  ...  to  make  ready  for  him.  —  He  had  not  done  this 

before  ;  but  now,  instead  of  avoiding.  He  seems  to  court  publicity 

—  all  now  hastening  to  maturity.  53.  did  not  receive  him,  be- 
cause, &,C.  — the  Galileans,  in  going  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,,, 
usually  took  the  Samaritan  route  (Josephus'  Antiquities,  xx.  6.  i), 
and  yet  seem  to  have  met  with  no  such  inhospitality.  But  if  they 
were  asked  to  prepare  quarters /^r  the  Messiah,  in  the  person  of 
one  "  whose  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  ferusalem,^*' 
their  national  prejudices  would  be  raised  at  so  marked  a  slight 
upon  their  claims.  (John,  4.  20.)  54.  James  and  John  —  not  Peter, _ 
as  we  should  have  expected,  but  those  ''sons  of  thunder"  (Mark,  3.. 
17),  who  afterward  would  have  all  the  highest  honours  of  the 
Kingdom  to  themselves,  and  the  younger  of  whom  had  been  re- 
buked already  for  his  exclusiveness  {v.  49,  50).  Yet  this  was  "  thcj 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  while  the  other  willingly  drank  of 
His  Lord's  bitter  cup.  (Mark,  10.  38-40  ;  Acts,  12.  2.)  That  same 
fiery  zeal,  in  a  mellowed  and  hallowed  form,  in  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, we  find  in  2  John,  10,  and  3  John,  10.  fire  ...  as  Elias  —  a 
plausible  case,  occurring  also  in  SamaTia.  (2  Kings,  i.  10-12.) 
55-  56.  know  not  what  spirit,  &,C.  —  "  The  thing  3^e  demand,  though 
in  keeping  with  the  legal,  is  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  evangel- 
ical dispensation."  The  sparks  of  ////holy  indignation  would  seize 
readily  enough  on  this  example  of  Elias,  though  our  Lord's  rebuke. 
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4[as  is  plain  from  v,  56)  is  directed  to  the  principle  involved  rather 
than  the  animal  heat  which  doubtless  prompted  the  reference.  "  It 
is  a  golden  sentence  of  Tillotson,  Let  us  never  do  an)'  thing  for 
religion  which  is  contrary  to  religion."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.] 
for  the  Son  of  man,  &,C.  —  a  saying  truly  Divine,  of  which  all  his 
miracles  —  for  salvation,  never  destruction  —  were  one  continued 
illustration,  went  to  another  —  illustrating  His  own  precept, 
Matthew,  10,23. 

57-62.  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Discipleshif.  57,  58.  The 
Precipitate  disciple.  (Matthew,  8.  ig,  20.)  a  certain  man  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  58. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air 
havo  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
—  Few  as  there  were  of  the  scribes  who  attached  themselves  to 
-Jesus,  it  would  appear,  from  his  calling  Him  "Teacher,"  that  this 
one  was  a  "  disciple  "  in  that  looser  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  the  crowds  who  flocked  after  Him,  with  more  or  less 
■conviction  that  His  claims  were  well  founded.  But  from  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  was  m.ore  of 
transient  emotion  —  of  temporary  impulse  —  than  of  intelligent 
principle  in  the  speech.  The  preaching  of  Christ  had  riveted  and 
charmed  him  ;  his  heart  had  swelled  ;  his  enthusiasm  had  been 
kindled  ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind  he  will  go  anywhere  with  Him, 
and  feels  impelled  to  tell  Him  so.  "Wilt  thou?"  replies  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  Knowest  thou  Whom  thou  art  pledging  thyself  to  follow, 
and  whither  haply  He  may  lead  thee?  No  warm  home,  no  downy 
pillow  has  He  for  thee  :  He  has  them  not  for  Himself.  The  foxes 
are  ncrt  without  their  holes,  nor  do  the  birds  of  the  air  want  their 
nests  ;  but  the  Son  of  man  has  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of 
others,  and  borrow  the  pillow  whereon  He  lays  His  head."  How 
-affecting  is  this  reply  !  And  yet  He  rejects  not  this  man's  offer, 
nor  refuses  him  the  liberty  to  follow  Him.  Only  He  will  have  him 
know  what  he  is  doing,  and  "count  the  cost."  He  will  have  him 
weigh  well  the  real  nature  and  the  strength  of  his  attachment, 
whether  it  be  such  as  will  abide  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  so,  he  will 
be  right  welcome,  for  Christ  puts  none  away.  But  it  seems  too 
plain  that  in  this  case  that  had  not  been  done.  And  so  we  have 
called  this  the  Rash  or  Precipitate  Disciple.  59,  60.  The  Pro- 
crastinating disciple.  (Mathew,  8.  21,  22.)  6r,  62.  The  Irres- 
olute disciple.  I  will  follOW  ...  but  — The  second  disciple  had 
a  "  but"  too — a  difficult)^  in  the  way  just  then.  Yet  the  different 
treatment  of  the  two  cases  shows  how  different  was  the  spirit  oi  the 
two,  and  to  that  our  Lord  addressed  Himself.  The  case  of  Elisha 
(i  Kings,'  19.  19-21),  though  apparently  similar  to  tliis,  will  be  found 
quite  different  from  the  "looking  back"  of  this  case,  the  best  il- 
lustration of  which  is  that  of  those  Hindu  converts  of  our  day  ivho, 
zvhen  once  persuaded  to  leave  their  spiritual  fathers  in  order  to  ''''bid 
thetn  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  their  house"  very  rarely  retu  n  to 
.the?n.  no  man,  &,0.  —  As  ploughing  requires  an  eye  intent  on  the 
furrow  to  be  made,  and  is  marred  the  instant  one  turns  about,  so 
•will  they  come  short  of  salvation  who  prosecute  the  work  of  God 
^with  a  distracted  attention,  a  divided  heart.  Though  the  reference 
-seems  chiefly  to  ministers,  the  application  is  general.  The  expres- 
sion "  looking  back  "  has  a  manifest  reference  to  "  Lot's  wife." 


Mission  of  the  LUKE  X.  Seventy  Disciples,  qj^c^ 

(Genesis,  19.  26  ;  and  see  ch.  17.  32),     It  is  not  actual  return  to  the 
world,  but  a  reluctance  to  break  with  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-24.  Mission  of   thz    Seventy   Disciples,   and   their   Re- 
turn.    As  our  Lord's   end  approaches,  the   preparations  for  the- 
establishment  of  the  coming   Kingdom    are   quickened  and  ex- 
tended.    I.  the  Lord  — a  becoming  title  here,  as  this  appointment 
was  an  act   U\x\y  lordly.     [Bengel.]     other  seventy  also  —  rather 
"  others  (also  in  number),  70,"  probably  with  allusion  to  the  seventj" 
elders  of  Israel  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended  in  the  wilderness. 
(Numbers,  11.  24,  25.)     The  mission,   unlike  that  of  the  Twelve, 
was  evidently  quite  temporary.     All  the  instructions  are  in  keeping- 
with  a  brief  and  \i2iSXy  pioneering  mission,  intended  to  supply  what 
of  general  preparation  for  coming   events  the   Lord's  own  visit, 
afterward  to  the  same  "cities  and  places''  (z'.  i)  would  not,  from, 
want  of  time,  now  suffice  to  accomplish  ;  whereas  the  instructions- 
to  the  Twelve,  besides  embracing  all  those  to  the  seventy,  contem- 
plate  world-wide  and  permanent  effects.     Accordingly,  after  their 
return  from  this  single  missionary  tour,  we  never  again  read  of 
the    seventy.      2,  the    harvest,    &C.  —  Matthew,  9.  37,   3S.      3-12., 
Matthew,  10.     7-16.  son  Of  peace  —  inwardly  prepared  to  embrace 
your  message  of  peace.     See  note  on  "worthy,"  Matthew,  10.  13, 
12-15.    Matthew,   11.  20-24.     for   Sodom — Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
ruined   by  commercial  prosperity  ;  Sodom  sank   through  its  vile 
pollutions :    but   the   doom   of    otherwise   correct   persons   who,, 
amidst  a  blaze  of  light,  reject  the  Saviour  shall  be  less  endurable^ 
than  that  of  any  of  these.     16.  hethat,  &,C.  —  Matthew,  10.  40.     17. 
returned  —  evidently  not  long  away.     Lord,   &,C.  —  "Thou  hast 
exceeded  Thy  promise,  for  "  even  the  devils"  &c.     The  possession. 
of  such  power,   not  being  expressly  in  their  commission,  as  in 
that  to  the  Twelve  (ch.  9.  i),  filled  them  with  more  astonishment 
and  joy  than  all   else,     in  thy  name  —  taking  no  credit  to  them- 
selves, but  feeling  lifted  into  a  region  of  unimagined   superiority 
to    the    powers    of   evil    simply   through    their    connection   with 
Christ.       18.  I    beheld  —  As   much  of  the   force  of  this  gloriouT- 
statement   depends   on   the   nice    shade    of    sense    indicated   by^ 
the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original,  it  should  be  brought  out  in  the 
translation  —  "I  was  beholding  Satan  as  lightning  falling  from 
heaven  : "  q.  d.,  "  I  followed  you  on  your  mission,  and  watched  its- 
triumphs  ;  while  you  were  here  wondering  at  the  subjection  to  )'3U 
of  devils  in  My  name,  a  grander  spectacle  was  opening  [o  My  view  • 
sudden  as  the  darting  of  lightning  from  heaven  to  earth,  lo  !  Satan 
was  beheld  falling  from  heaven  !     How  remarkable  is  this,  that, 
by  that  law  of  association  which  connects  a  part  with  the  whole, 
those   feeble    triumphs    of  the   Seventy   seem    to   have   not  only 
brought  vividly    before    the  Redeemer  the  whole  ultimate  result 
of  His  mission,  but  compressed  it  into  a  moment  and  quickened 
it  into  the    rapidity   of  lightning  !     N,  B.  —  The  word   rendered 

**  devilsy'  is    alwaj'^s  used  for  those    spiritual  agents  employed  in. 
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(/emoniaca/ possessions  — never  for  the  ordinary  agency  of  Satan  in 
rational  men.  Wiien  therefore  the  Seventy  say,  *'  the  devih 
(demons)  are  subject  to  us,"  and  Jesus  replies,  "  Mine  eye  was 
beholding  5<i:/a// failing,"  it  is  plain  that  He  meant  to  raise  their 
minds  not  only  from  ihe  particular  to  the  general,  but  from  a  very 
temporary  form  of  satanic  operation  to  the  entire  kingdom  of  evil 
(See  John,  12.  31,  and  Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  12.)  19.  behold  I  give  you, 
&,C.  —  not  for  any  renewal  of  their  mission,  though  probably  many 
of  them  afterward  became  ministers  of  Christ  ;  but  simply  as 
disciples,  serpents  and  scorpions  —  the  latter  more  venomous 
than  the  former :  literally,  in  the  first  instance  (Mark,  16.  17,  18  : 
Acts,  28.  5)  ;  but  the  next  words,  ^^  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you"  show  that  the 
glorious  power  of  faith  to  "  overcome  the  world "  and  "  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one,"  by  the  communication  and 
maintenance  of  which  to  his  people  He  makes  them  innocuous,  is 
what  is  meant,  (i  John,  5.  4  ;  Ephesians,  6.  16.)  20.  rejoice  not, 
&,C.  —  i.e.,  not  so  much.  So  far  from  forbidding  it.  He  takes 
occasion  from  it  to  tell  them  what  had  been  passing  in  His  own 
mind.  But  as  power  over  demons  was  after  all  intoxicating.  He 
gives  them  a  higher  joy  to  balance  it,  the  joy  of  having  their  names 
in  heaven's  register.  (Philippians,  4.  3.)  21.  22.  JesuS  Said,  &.C. 
—  The  very  same  sublime  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  a 
former  similar  occasion,  Matthew,  11.  25-27  ;  but  (i.)  there  we  are 
merely  told  that  He  "  answered  and  said  "  thus  ;  here.  He  "  re- 
joiced in  spirit  and  said."  (2.)  There  it  was  merely  "  at  that  time 
(or  season)"  that  he  spoke  thus,  meaning  with  a  general  reference 
to  the  rejection  of  His  gospel  by  the  self-sufficient  ;  here,  '^  in  that 
hour  Jesus  said,"  with  express  reference,  probabl}^  to  the  humble 
class  from  which  He  had  had  to  draw  the  Seventy,  and  the  similar 
class  that  had  chiefly  welcomed  their  message.  "  Rejoice  "  is  too 
weak  a  word.  It  is  "  exulted  in  spirit "  —  evidently  giving  visible 
expression  to  His  unusual  emotions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
words  "  in  spirit"  are  meant  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  depth  of 
them.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  veil  is  lifted 
from  off  the  Redeemer's  inner  man,  that,  angel-like,  we  may  "  look 
into  it "  for  a  moment,  (i  Peter,  i.  12.)  Let  us  gaze  on  it  with 
reverential  wonder,  and,  as  we  perceive  what  it  was  that  produced 
that  mysterious  ecstas}--,  we  shall  find  rising  in  our  hearts  a  still 
rapture  —  "O  the  depths!"     23.  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 

see  the  things  that  ye  see  :  q.  d.,  "  Happy  ye,  whose  eyes  and  ears, 
voluntarily  and  gladly  opened,  are  drinking  in   the  light  divine." 

24.  For  I  teil  you,  that  many  prophets  and  icings  have  desired  to 
see  those  things  which  ye  see, — favoured  above  the  most  hon- 
oured and  the  best  that  lived  under  the  old  economy,  who  had  but 
glimpses  of  the  things  of  the  new  kingdom,  just  sufficient  to 
kindle  in  them  desires  not  to  be  fulfilled  to  any  in  their  day. 
(Matthew,  13.  16,  17.) 

25-37.  Question  of  a  Lawyer,  and  Parable  of  the  Good 

Samaritan.    25.  tempted  him  —  "  tested  him  ;"  in  no  hostile  spirit, 

et  with  no  tender  anxiety  for  light  on  that  question  of  questions, 

ut  just  to  see  what  insight  this  great  Galilean  teacher  had.     26. 
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what  is  written  in  the  law  —  apposite  question  to  a  doctor  the  law, 
and  putting  him  in  turn  to  the  test.  [Bengel.]  27.  Thou  shalt, 
&c.  . . .  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.    (Mark,  12.  29-33.)    thou 

Shalt.  We  have  here  the  language  of  laiv,  expressive  of  God's 
claims.  What  then  are  we  here  bound  down  to  do?  One  word  is 
made  to  express  it.  And  what  a  word  !  Had  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  law  consisted  in  deeds,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  word  ;  for  no  one  deed  is  comprehensive  of  all 
others  embraced  in  the  law.  But  as  it  consists  in  an  affection  of  the 
soul,  one  word  suffices  to  express  it  —  but  only  one.  Fear,  though 
due  to  God  and  enjoined  by  Him,  is  liniitedin  its  sphere  and  distant 
in  character.  Trust,  Hope,  and  the  like,  though  essential  features  of 
a  right  state  of  heart  toward  God,  are  called  into  action  only  by 
personal  necessity  ^  and  so  are  —  in  a  good  sense,  it  is  true,  but  still  are 
properly  —  selfish  affections;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  respect  to  otir 
ozujt  well-being.  But  Love  is  an  all-inclusive  affection,  embracing  not 
only  every  other  affection  proper  to  its  Object,  but  all  that  is  proper 
to  be  done  to  its  Object ;  for  as  love  spontaneously  seeks  to  please 
its  Object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to  God,  it  is  the  nati\  e  well-spring 
of  a  voluntary  obedience.  It  is,  besides,  the  most  personal  of  all 
affections.  One  may  fear  an  event,  one  may  hope  for  an  event,  one 
may  rejoice  in  an  event;  but  one  can  love  only  a  Person.  It  is  the 
tenderest,  the  most  tinsel  fish,  the  most  Divine  of  all  affections.  Such, 
then,  is  the  affection  in  which  the  essence  of  the  Divine  law  is 
declared  to  consist  —  Thou  shalt  love.  We  now  come  to  the  glo- 
rious Object  of  that  demanded  affection.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
thy  God — i.e.^  Jehovah,  the  Self-Existent  One,  who  has  revealed 
Himself  as  the  "I  Am,"  and  there  is  "  7ione  else;"  who,  though  by 
His  name  Jehovah  apparently  at  an  unapproachable  distance  from 
His  finite  creatures,  yet  bears  to  Thee  ix  real  and  definite  relation- 
ship, out  of  which  arises  His  claim  ?ix\di  Thy  duty —  of  Love.  But 
with  what  are  we  to  love  Him?  Four  things  are  here  specified. 
First,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "with  all  thy  heart. 
This  sometimes  means  "  the  whole  inner  man  "  (as  Proverbs,  4. 
23) ;  but  that  cannot  be  meant  here  ;  for  then  the  other  three  par- 
ticulars would  be  superfluous.  Very  often  it  means  "  our  emo- 
tional nature"  —  the  seat  oi  feeling  as  distinguished  from  our 
intellectual  nature  or  the  seat  of  thought,  commonly  called  the 
*'  mind  "  (as  in  Philippians,  4.  7).  But  neither  can  this  be  the  sense 
of  it  here  ;  for  here  the  heart  is  distinguished  both  from  the  "  mind  " 
and  the  "  soul."  The  "  heart,"  then,  must  here  mean  the  sincei  ity  of 
both  the  thoughts  and  the  feeling  ;  in  other  words,  "  uprightness"  or 
"  true-heartedness,"  as  opposed  to  a  hypocritical  or  divided  affection. 
But  next :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  with  all  thy  SOUl. 
This  is  designed  to  command  our  emotional  nature  :  "Thou  shalt 
^ui  feeling  or  7aar7nth  into  thine  affection."  Further,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  with  all  thy  mind.  This  commands  our 
intellectual  nature:  "Thou  shalt  put  ijitclligence  into  thine  affec- 
tion"—  in  opposition  to  a  blind  devotion,  or  mere  devoteeism. 
Lastly,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  with  all  thy  Strength. 
This  commands  our  energies  :  "Thou  shalt  put  intensity  into  thine 

affection  " — "  Do  it  with  thy  might"  (Ecclesiastes,  q.  10).    Taking 
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these  four  things  together,  the  command  of  the  Law  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
/ove  the  Lord  thy  God  ivith  all  thy  powers —  with  a  sijicere^  2i  fervid, 
an  intelligent,  an  energetic  love."  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Law 
demands.  God  will  have  all  these  qualities  in  their  most  perfect 
exercise.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God "  says  the  Law, 
"with  all  thy  heart,"  or  with  perfect  sincerity;  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,"  or,  with  the  utmost  fervour; 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  «// thy  mind,"  or  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  an  enlightened  reason;  and,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  strength,"  or,  with  the  whole  energy 
of  our  being  !  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Now,  as  we  are  not  to 
love  ourselves  supremely,  this  is  virtually  a  command,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  love  our  neighbour  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength.  And  thus  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
creature.  Our  supreme  and  uttermost  affection  is  to  be  reserved 
for  God.  But  as  sincerely  as  ourselves  we  are  to  love  all  mankind, 
and  with  the  same  readiness  to  do  and  suffer  for  tJiejn  as  we  should 
reasonably  desire  them  to  show  to  us.  The  golden  rule  (Matthew, 
7.  12)  is  here  our  best  interpreter  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
claims.  28.  he  said,  &C.  —  "  Right;  this  do,  and  life  is  thine"  — 
laying  such  emphasis  on  "  this"  as  to  indicate,  without  expressing 
it,  zuhere  the  real  difficulty  to  a  sinner  lay,  and  thus  nonplussing  the 
questioner  himself.  29.  willing  —  "wishing,"  to  get  himself  out 
of  the  difficulty,  by  throwing  on  Jesus  the  definition  of  "neigh- 
bour," which  the  Jews  interpreted  very  narrowly  and  technically, 
as  excluding  Samaritans  and  Gentiles.     [Alford.]     30.  a  certain 

man  —  a  Jew.    from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  —  a  distance  of  nineteen 

miles  north-east,  a  deep  and  very  fertile  hollow — "the  Temple 
of  Judea."  [Trench.]  thieves  —  "robbers."  The  road,  being 
rocky  and  desolate,  was  a  notorious  haunt  of  robbers,  then  and 
for  ages  after,  and  even  to  this  day.  31,  32.  came  down  a  priest 
.  .  .  and  a  Levite  —  Jericho,  the  second  city  of  Judea,  was  a  city 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  thousands  of  them  lived  there. 
The  two  here  mentioned  are  supposed,  apparentl}^  to  be  returning 
ixom  temple-duties,  but  they  "had  not  learnt  what  that  meaneth, 
'  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.'"  [Trench.]  saw  him  — 
it  was  not  inadvertently  that  he  acted,  came  and  looked  —  a  farther 
aggravation,  passed  by  —  although  the  law  expressly  required 
the  opposite  treatment  even  of  the  beast  not  only  of  their  brethren, 
but  of  their  enemy,  Deuteronomy,  22.  4  ;  Exodus,  23.  4,  5.  (Cf. 
Isaiah,  58.  7.)  33.  Samaritan — one  excommunicated  by  the  Jews, 
a  'byword  among  them,  synonymous  with  heretic  and  devil  (John, 
8.48).  See  ch.  17.  18.  had  COmpassion  —  His  best  is  mentioned 
first ;  for  "  He  who  gives  outward  things  gives  something  external 
to  himself,  but  he  who  imparts  compassion  and  tears  gives  him 
something  from  his  very  self!'  [Gregory  the  Great,  in  Trench.] 
No  doubt  the  Priest  and  Levite  had  their  excuses  —  "  Tisn't  safe  to 
be  lingering  here  ;  besides,  he  is  past  recovery  ;  and  then,  mayn't 
suspicion  rest  upon  ourselves?  So  might  the  Samaritan  have 
reasoned,  but  did  not!'  [Trench.]  Nor  did  he  say,  He's  a  Jew, 
who  would  have  had  no  dealings  with  me  (John,  4.  g),  and  why 
should  I  with  him?     oil   and  wine  —  the  remedies  used  in  such 
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cases  all  over  the  East  (Isaiah,  i.  6),  and  elsewhere  ;  the  ivine  to 
cleanse  the  wounds,  the  oil  to  assuage  their  smartings.  on  his 
own  beast — himself  going  on  foot.  35.  two  pence  —  equal  to 
two  days'  wages  of  a  labourer,  and  enough  for  several  days'  sup- 
port. 36.  Which  was  neighbour?  —  a  most  dexterous  way  of  put- 
Ung  the  question:  (i.)  Turning  the  question  from  "  Whom  am 
I  to  love  as  my  neighbour?  "  to  "  Who  is  the  man  that  shows  that 
love?"  (2.)  Compelling  the  lawyer  to  give  a  reply  very  different 
from  what  he  would  like  —  not  only  condemning  his  own  nation, 
but  those  of  them  who  should  be  the  most  exemplary.  (3.)  Mak- 
ing him  commend  one  of  a  deeply-hated  race.  And  he  does  it, 
but  it  is  almost  extorted.  For  he  does  not  answer,  "  The  Samari- 
tan "  —  that  would  have  sounded  heterodox,  heretical  — but  "  He 
that  showed  mercy  on  him."  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  no 
doubt,  but  the  circumlocution  is  significant.  37.  Go,  &,C.  — O 
exquisite,  matchless  teaching  !  What  new  fountains  of  charity 
has  not  this  opened  up  in  the  human  spirit  —  rivers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, streams  in  the  desert !  what  noble  Christian  institutions 
have  not  such  words  founded,  all  undreamed  of  till  that  wondrous 
One  came  to  bless  this  heartless  world  of  ours  with  His  incom- 
parable love  —  first  in  words,  and  then  in  deeds  which  have  trans- 
lated His  words  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  poured  the  life  of  them 
through  that  humanity  which  He  made  His  own  !  Was  this 
Parable,  now,  designed  to  magnify  the  law  of  love,  and  to  show 
who  fulfills  it  and  who  not?  And  who  did  this  as  never  man  did 
it,  as  our  Brother  Man,  "Our  Neighbour?"  The  Priests  and 
Levites  had  not  strengthened  the  diseased,  nor  bound  up  the 
broken  (Ezekiel,  34.  4),  while  He  bound  up  the  broken-hearted 
(Isaiah,  61.  i),  and  poured  into  all  wounded  spirits  the  balm  of 
sweetest  consolation.  All  the  fathers  saw  through  the  thin  veil  of 
this  noblest  of  stories,  the  Story  of  love,  and  never  wearied  of  trac- 
ing the  analogy  (though  sometimes  fancifully  enough).  [Trench.] 
*'  He  hungered,"  exclaims  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (in  the  fourth 
centur}^,  "but  He  fed  thousands  ;  He  was  weary,  but  He  is  the 
Rest  of  the  weary  ;  He  is  saluted  "  Samaritan  "  and  "  Demoniac," 
but  He  saves  Jiini  that  7uent  dow)i  from  yerusalem  and  fell  among 
thieves,'^  &^c. 

38-42.  Martha  and  Mary.  38.  certain  village  —  Bethany 
(John,  II.  i),  which  Luke  so  speaks  of,  having  no  farther  occasion 
to  notice  it.  received  him.  .  .  her  house — the  house  belonged 
to  her,  and  she  appears  throughout  to  be  the  elder  sister.  39. 
ivhich  also  —  "who  for  her  part,"  in  contrast  with  Martha,  sat 
—  "seated  herself."  From  the  custom  of  sitting  beneath  an  in- 
structor, the  phrase  "  sitting  at  one's  feet "  came  to  mean  being 
ii  disciple  of  any  one  (Acts,  2.  3),  heard  —  rather,  "  kept  listen- 
ing "  to  His  word.  40.  cumbered  —  "distracted,"  came  to  him 
— "  presented  herself  before  him,"  as  from  another  apartment,  in 
which  her  sister  had  "  left  her  to  serve  (or  make  preparation) 
alone."  carest  thou  not .  . .  my  sister,  &,C.  —  "  Lord,  here  am  1 
with  every  thing  to  do,  and  this  sister  of  mine  will  not  lay  a  hand 
to  any  thing ;  thus  I  miss  something  from  thy  lips,  and  Thou  from 

our  hands."     bid   her,  &,C.  —  She  presumes  not  to  stop  Christ's 
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teaching  by  calling  her  sister  away,  and  thus  leaving  Him  without 
His  one  auditor,  nor  did  she  hope  perhaps  to  succeed  if  she  had 
tried.  Martha,  Martha  —  Emphatically  redoubling  upon  the 
name,  careful  and  cumbered  —  the  one  word  expressing  the  xn- 
'\v2iXdi.  worrying  anxiety  \\\ax\\^x  preparations  should  be  worthy  of 
her  Lord  ;  the  other,  the  outward  bustle  of  those  preparations. 
many  things  —  "  much  service"  (z'.  40) ;  too  elaborate  preparation, 
which  so  engrossed  her  attention  that  she  missed  her  Lord's 
teaching.  42.  one  thing,  &,C.  —  The  idea  of  "  Short  work  and 
little  of  it  suffices  for  Me  "  is  not  so  much  the  lower  sense  of  those 
weighty  words,  as  supposed  in  them,  as  the  basis  of  something  far 
loftier  than  any  precept  on  economy.  Underneath  that  idea  is 
couched  another,  as  to  the  littleness  both  of  elaborate  preparation 
for  the  present  life  and  of  that  life  itself,  compared  with  another. 
chosen  the  good  part  —  not  in  the  general  sense  of  Moses*  choice 
(Hebrews,  11.  25),  and  Joshua's  (Joshua,  24.  15),  and  David's  (Psalm 
119.  30),  i.e.^  of  good  in  apposition  to  bad ;  but,  cf  two  good  ways 
of  serving  and  pleasing  the  Lord,  choosing  the  better.  Wherein, 
then,  was  Mary's  better  than  Martha's?  Hear  what  follows,  not 
he  taken  away  —  Martha's  choice  would  be  taken  from  her,  for 
her  sendees  would  die  with  her ;  Mary's  never,  being  spiritual  and 
eternal.  Both  were  true-hearted  disciples,  but  the  one  was 
absorbed  in  the  higher,  the  other  in  the  lower  of  two  ways  of 
honouring  their  common  Lord.  Yet  neither  despised,  or  would 
willingly  neglect,  the  other's  occupation.  The  one  represents  the 
contemplative,  the  other  the  active  style  of  the  Christian  character. 
A  church  full  of  Maries  would  perhaps  be  as  great  an  evil  as  a 
church  full  of  Marthas.  Both  are  needed,  each  to  be  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other. 

CHAPTER  XL 

1-13.  The  Disciples  Taught  to  Pray.  i.  one,  &C.  —  struck 
with  either  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  prayers,  as 
John,  &,C.  —  From  this  reference  to  John,  it  is  possible  that  disci- 
ple had  not  heard  the  Sermon  on  the  mount.  Nothing  of  John's 
i««^r  teaching  (to  his  own  disciples)  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but 
we  may  be  sure  he  never  taught  his  disciples  to  say,  "  Our  Father." 
2-4.  (Matthew,  6.  9-13.)  According  to  the  Latin  fathers  and  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  seven  in 
number  ;  according  to  the  Greek  fathers,  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  Westminster  divines  they  are  only  six ;  the  two  last  being 
regarded — we  think,  less  correctly  —  as  one.  The  first  three 
petitions  have  to  do  exclusively  with  God  :  "  Thy  name  be  hal- 
lowed " —  '''Thy  kingdom  come" — '''Thy  will  be  done."  And 
they  occur  in  a  descending  scale —  from  Himself  down  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Himself  in  His  kingdom  ;  and  from  His  kingdom  to 
the  entire  subjection  of  His  subjects,  or  the  complete  doing  of  His 
will.  The  remaining  four  petitions  have  to  do  with  ourselves: 
"Give  us  our  bread"  —  "  Forgive  z^j-  our  sins"  —  "Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  "  —  "  Deliver  us  from  evil."  But  these  latter  peti- 
tions occur  in  an  ascending  scale  —  from  the  bodily  wants  of  every 
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day  up  to  our  final  deliverance  from  all  evil.  Invocation:  OUP 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.  In  the  former  clause  we  express  His 
nearness  to  us  ;  in  the  latter,  His  distance  from  us.  (See  Ecclesi- 
astes,  5.  2;  Isaiah,  66.  i.)  Holy,  loving  familiarity  suggests  the 
one;  awful  reverence  the  other.  In  calling  Him  "Father"  we 
express  a  relationship  we  have  all  known  and  felt  surrounding 
us  even  from  our  infancy  ;  but  in  calling  Him  our  Father  "  who  art 
in  heaven,"  we  contrast  Him  with  the  fathers  we  all  have  here 
below,  and  so  raise  our  souls  to  that  "  heaven  "  where  He  dwells^ 
and  that  Majesty  and  Glory  which  are  there  as  in  their  pro- 
per home.  These  first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  —  this  Invo- 
cation with  which  it  opens  —  what  a  brightness  and  warmth  does 
it  throw  over  the  whole  prayer,  and  into  what  a  serene  region  does 
it  introduce  the  praying  believer,  the  child  of  God,  as  he  thus 
approaches  Him  !  It  is  true  that  the  paternal  relationship  of  God 
to  His  people  is  by  no  means  strange  to  the  Old  Testament.  (See 
Deuteronomy,  32.  6  ;  Psalm  103.  13  ;  Isaiah,  63.  16  ;  Jeremiah,  3. 
4,  ig  ;  Malachi,  1.6;  2.  10.)  But  these  are  only  glimpses  —  the 
"back  parts"  (Exodus,  33.  23),  if  we  may  so  say,  in  comparison 
with  the  "open  face"  of  our  Father  revealed  in  Jesus.  (See 
2  Corinthians,  3. 18.)  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  view  which 
our  Lord  gives,  throughout  this  His  very  first  lengthened  dis- 
course, of  "  our  Father  in  heaven,"  beggars  all  that  was  ever 
taught,  even  in  God's  own  Word,  or  conceived  before  by  His 
saints,  on  this  subject.  First  Petition:  Hallowed  be  — i.  <?.,  "  Be  held 
in  reverence"  —  regarded  iccidi  treated  2^s\\^o\y.  thy  name. — God's 
name  means  "  Himself  as  revealed  and  manifested."  Everywhere 
in  Scripture  God  defines  and  marks  off  the  faith  and  love  and  rev- 
erence and  obedience  He  will  have  from  men  by  the  disclosures 
which  He  makes  to  them  of  what  He  is  ;  both  to  shut  out  false 
conceptions  of  Him,  and  to  make  all  their  devotion  take  the  shape 
and  hue  of  His  own  teaching.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this.  Second  petition:  10.  Thy  kingdom  COme.  —  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  that  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom  which  the  God  of  grace  is 
setting  up  in  this  fallen  world,  whose  subjects  consist  of  as  many 
as  have  been  brought  into  hearty  subjection  to  His  gracious  sceptre„ 
and  of  which  His  Son  Jesus  is  the  glorious  Head.  In  the  inward 
reality  of  it,  this  kingdom  existed  ever  since  there  were  men  who 
"walked  with  God  "(Genesis,  5.  24),  and  "waited  for  His  salva- 
tion "  (Genesis,  49.  18) ;  who  were  "continually  with  Him,  holden 
by  His  right  hand  "  (Psalm  73.  23),  and  who,  even  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  feared  no  evil,  when  He  was  with  them  (Psalm 
23.4).  When  Messiah  Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a  visible  king- 
dom, "at  hand."  His  death  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  it — His 
ascension  on  high,  "leading  captivity  captive  and  receiving  gifts  for 
men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them,"  and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  those 
gifts  for  men  descended  upon  the  rebellious,  and  the  Lord  God 
was  beheld,  in  the  persons  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  "  dwell- 
ing" among  men  —  was  a  glorious  "coming"  of  this  kingdom. 
But  it  is  still  to  come,  and  this  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,'* 
must  not  cease  to  ascend   so  long  as  one  subject  of  it  remains  tQ 
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be  brought  in.  But  does  not  this  prayer  stretch  further  forward  — 
to  "  the  glory  to  be  revealed,"  or  that  stage  of  the  kingdom  called 
■**  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 
(2  Peter,  i.  11.)  Not  directly,  perhaps,  since  the  petition  that  fol 
lows  this  —  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  "  —  would 
then  bring  us  back  to  this  present  state  of  imperfection.  Still,  the 
mind  refuses  to  be  so  bounded  by  stages  and  degrees,  and  in  the 
act  of  praying  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  it  irresistibly  stretches  the 
wings  of  its  faith,  and  longing,  and  joyous  expectation  out  to  the 
final  and  glorious  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.      Third 

petition:  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  upon  earth  —  as  cheer- 

ftdly\  as  constantly,  2iS perfectly.  But  some  will  ask,  Will  this  ever 
be?  We  answer.  If  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth  "  are  to  be 
just  our  present  material  system  purified  by  fire  and  transfigured, 
of  course  it  will.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  the  aspiration  which 
we  are  taught  in  this  beautiful  petition  to  breathe  forth  has  no 
direct  reference  to  any  such  orgatiic  fulfillment,  and  is  onl)''  the 
spontaneous  and  resistless  longing  of  the  renewed  soul  —  put  into 
words  —  to  see  the  whole  inhabited  earth  in  entire  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God.  It  asks  not  if  ever  it  shall  be  —  or  if  ever  it  can 
be  —  in  order  to  pray  this  prayer.  It  must  have  its  holy  yearnings 
breathed  forth,  and  this  is  just  the  bold  yet  simple  expression  of 
them.  Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  without  prayers  which  come  very 
near  to  this  (Psalm  7.  9  ;  67  ;  72,  19,  &c,).  Fourth  Petition:  3.  Give 
tIS  day  by  day  our  daily  bread — an  extension  of  the  petition  in 
Matthew  for  "  this  clays'"  supply,  to  every  successive  day's  neces- 
sities. The  compound  word  here  rendered  "  daily  "  occurs  no- 
where else,  either  in  classical  or  sacred  Greek,  and  so  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  its  component  parts.  But  on  this 
critics  are  divided.  To  those  who  would  understand  it  to  mean, 
*' Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  to-morrow"  —  as  if  the  sense  thus 
slid  into  that  of  Luke,  "  Give  us  day  by  day"  (as  Bkncel,  Meyer, 
&c.)  —  it  may  be  answered  that  the  sense  thus  brought  out  is 
scarcely  intelligible,  if  not  something  less  ;  that  the  expression 
•'bread  of  to-morrow"  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  bread  "from  day 
to  day,"  and  that,  so  understood,  it  would  seem  to  contradict  Mat- 
thew, 6.  34.  The  great  majority  of  the  best  critics  [taking  the  word 
to  be  compounded  of  ousia,  "■  substance,"  or  "being"]  understand 
by  it  the  "  staff  of  life" '' i\\e  bread  oi  subsistence;"  and  so  the 
sense  will  be,  "  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  which  this  day's  neces- 
sities require."  In  this  case,  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  ver- 
sion (after  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  some  of  the  best  modern 
critics)  —  "our  daily  bread  "  —  is,  in  sense,  accurate  enough.  (See 
Proverbs,  30.  8.)  Among  commentators,  there  was  early  shown 
an  inclination  to  understand  this  as  a  prayer  for  the  heavenly 
bread,  or  spiritual  nourishment  ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  superior  expositors,  even  down  to  our  own  times. 
But  as  this  is  quite  unnatural,  so  it  deprives  the  Christian  of  one 
o^  the  sweetest  of  his  privileges —  to  cast  his  bodily  wants,  in  this 
short  prayer,  by  one  simple  petition,  upon  his  heavenly  Father. 
No  doubt  the  spiritual  mind  will,  from  "the  meat  that  perisheth," 
naturally  rise  in  thought  to  "  that  meat  which  endureth  to  ever- 
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lasting  life."  But  let  it  be  enough  that  the  petition  about  bodily 
wants  irresistibly  suggests  a  higher  petition  ;  and  let  us  not  rob 
ourselves  —  out  of  a  morbid  spirituality  —  of  our  one  petition  in 
this  prayer  for  that  bodily  provision  which  the  immediate  sequel 
of  this  discourse  shows  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  so  much  at 
heart.  In  limiting  our  petitions,  however,  to  '^xo\\s\ox\  fo7'  (he day^ 
what  a  spirit  of  childlike  dependence  does  the  Lord  both  demand 
and  beget !  Fifth  petition:  4.  And  forgive  US  OUT  sIns ;  for  we  also 
forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us — it  will  not  be  thought 
that  our  Lord  here  teaches  that  our  exercise  of  forgiveness  toward 
our  offending  fellow-men  absolutely  precedes  and  is  the  proper 
ground  of  God's  forgiveness  of  us.  His  whole  teaching,  indeed, 
—  as  of  all  Scripture  —  is  the  reverse  of  this.  But  as  no  cne  can 
reasonably  imagine  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  forgiveness 
who  is  deliberately  and  habitually  unforgiving  toward  his  fellow- 
men,  so  it  is  a  beautiful  provision  to  make  our  right  to  ask  and 
expect  daily  forgiveness  of  our  daily  shortcomings,  and  cur  final 
absolution  and  acquittal  at  the  great  day  of  admission  into  the 
kingdom,  dependent  upon  our  consciousness  of  a  forgiving  dis- 
position toward  our  fellows,  and  our  preparedness  to  protest 
before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that  we  do  actually  forgive  them. 
(See  Mark,  11.  25,  26.)  God  sees  His  own  image  reflected  in  His 
forgiving  children  ;  but  to  ask  God  for  what  we  ourselves  refuse 
to  men,  is  to  insult  Him,  Sixth  Petition:  13.  And  lead  US  not  Into 
temptation.  He  who  honestly  seeks,  and  has  the  assurance  of, 
forgiveness  for  past  sin,  will  strive  to  avoid  committing  it  for  the 
future.  But  conscious  that  "  when  we  would  do  gcod  evil  is  pres- 
ent with  us,"  we  are  taught  to  offer  this  sixth  petition,  which 
comes  naturally  close  upon  the  preceding,  and  flows,  indeed,  in- 
stinctively from  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  earnest  Christians.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  the  form  of  the  petition,  as  it  is  certain  that  Gcd 
does  bring  His  people  —  as  He  did  Abraham,  and  Chiist  himself 
into  circumstances  both  fitted  and  designed  to  try  them,  or  test 
the  strength  of  their  faith.  Some  meet  this  by  regarding  the  peti- 
tion as  simply  an  humble  expression  of  self-distrust  and  instinc- 
tive shrinking  from  danger  ;  but  this  seems  too  weak.  Others  take 
it  as  a  prayer  against  yielding  to  temptation,  and  so  equi\alent  to 
a  prayer  for  "  support  and  deliverance  when  we  are  tempted  ;"  but 
this  seems  to  go  beyond  the  precise  thing  intended.  We  incline 
to  take  it  as  a  prayer  against  being  drawn  or  sucked,  of  our  c%v7t 
will,  into  temptation,  to  which  the  word  here  used  seems  to  lend 
some  countenance  —  "  Introduce  us  not."  This  view,  while  it  does 
not  put  into  our  mouths  a  prayer  against  being  tempted  —  which 
is  more  than  the  Divine  procedure  would  seem  to  warrant — dees 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  change  the  sense  of  the  petition  into  one 
for  support  z^w^T'^rr  temptation,  which  the  words  will  hardly  bear  ; 
but  it  gives  us  a  subject  for  praj^er,  in  regard  to  temptaticn,  most 
definite,  and  of  all  others  most  needful.  It  v^^as  precisely  this  which 
Peter  needed  to  ask,  but  did  not  ask,  when  —  of  his  own  accord  and 
in  spite  of  diflSculties  —  he  pressed  for  entrance  into  the  palace- 
hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  where,  once  sucked  into  the  scene  and 
atmosphere  of  temptation,  he  fell  so  foully.    And  if  so,  does  it  not 
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seem  pretty  clear  that  this  was  exactly  what  our  Lord  meant  His 
disciples  ta  pray  against  when  He  said  in  the  garden  —  "  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  ^«/<?r;z<?/ z'/z/^*  temptation?"  (Matthew,  26.  41.)  Seventh 
Petition:  But  deliver  us  from  evil.  —  We  can  see  no  good  reason 
for  regarding  this  a3  but  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  petition. 
With  far  better  ground  might  the  second  and  third  petitions  be 
regarded  as  one.  The  "but"  connecting  the  two  petitions  is  aa 
insufficient  reason  for  regarding  them  as  one,  though  enough  to 
show  that  the  one  thought  naturally  follows  close  upon  the  other.. 
As  the  expression  "from  evil"  may  be  equally  well  rendered 
"from  the  evil  one,"  a  number  of  superior  critics  think  the  devil 
is  intended,  especially  from  its  following  close  upon  the  subject  of 
"temptation."  But  the  comprehensive  character  of  these  brief 
petitions,  and  the  place  which  this  one  occupies,  as  that  on  which 
all  our  desires  die  away,  seems  to  us  against  so  contracted  a  view 
of  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  apostle,  in 
some  of  the  last  sentences  which  he  penned  before  he  was  brought 
forth  to  suffer  for  his  Lord,  alludes  to  this  very  petition  in  the  lan- 
guage of  calm  assurance  —  "And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work  (Cf.  the  Greek  of  the  two  passages),  and  will  pre- 
serve me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom  "  (2  Timothy,  4.  18).  This 
final  petition,  then,  is  only  rightly  grasped  when  regarded  as  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  all  evil  of  whatever  kind  —  not  only 
from  sin,  but  from  all  its  consequences  —  fully  and  finally.  Fitly, 
then,  are  our  prayers  ended  with  this.  For  what  can  we  desire 
which  this  does  not  carry  with  it?  The  closing  d ox olog)'',  want- 
ing here,  is  wanting  also  in  all  the  best  and  most  ancient 
copies  of  Matthew's  gospel.  Perhaps  our  Lord  purposely  left 
that  part  open  :  and  as  the  grand  Jewish  doxologies  were  ever 
resounding,  and  passed  immediately  and  naturally,  in  all  their 
hallowed  familiarity  into  the  Christian  Church,  probably  this 
Prayer  was  never  used  in  the  Christian  assemblies  but  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  as  we  find  it  in  Matthew,  while  in  Luke  it  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  as  originally  uttered.  5-S.  at  midnight.  .  .for 
a  friend  is  00m3  —  the  heat  in  warm  countries  makes  evening 
preferable  for  traveling  to  day;  but  "midnight"  is  everywhere 
a  most  unsea<;onihle  hour  of  call,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  here 
selected,  trouble  me  not  —  the  /'r^wZ'Z?  making,  him  insensible 
both  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  and  the  claims  of  friendship.  I 
cannot —without  exertion  which  he  would  not  make.  impor-> 
tunity — the  word  is  a  strong  one — "  shamelessness  ;"  persisting, 
in  the  face  of  all  that  seemed  reasonable,  and  refjsing  to  take  a 
denial,  as  many,  &,C. — his  reluctance  once  overcome,  all  the 
claims  of  friendship  and  necessity  are  felt  to  the  full.  The  sense  is 
obvious:  If  the  churlish  and  self-indulgent — deaf  both  to  friendship 
and  necessity  —  can,  after  a  positive  refusal,  be  won  over,  by  sheer 
persistency,  to  do  all  that  is  needed,  Jwiu  much  more  may  the  same 
determined  perseverance  in  prayer  be  expected  to  prevail  with 
Him  whose  very  nature  is  '' lich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him" 
(Romans,  10.  12).  9-13:  (Matthew,  7.  7-11.)  ask,  and  It  shall  be 
given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  It  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.     Though  there  seems  evidently  a  climax  here,  expres- 
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sive  of  more  and  more  importunity,  yet  each  of  these  terms  used 
presents  what  we  desire  of  God  in  a  different  light.  We  ask  for 
what  we  wish  ;  we  seek  for  what  we  miss  ;  we  knock  for  that  from 
which  we  feel  ourselves  shut  out.  Answering  to  this  threefold  re- 
presentation is  the  triple  assurance  of  success  to  our  believing 
efforts.  "  But  ah  !  "  might  some  humble  disciple  say,  "  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  /  have  any  interest  with  God."  To  meet 
this,  our  Lord  repeats  the  triple  assurance  He  had  just  given,  but 
in  such  a  form  as  to  silence  every  such  complaint.     For  ever}f  one 

that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  bim 

that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  Of  course,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  asks  aright  —  i.  e.,  in  faith,  and  with  an  honest  purpose  to 
make  use  of  what  he  receives."  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God.  But  let  him  ask  him  in  faith,  nothing  wavering 
(undecided  whether  to  be  altogether  on  the  Lord's  side).  For  he 
that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  thai  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of 
tJie  Lord''  (James,  i.  5-7).  Hence,  "  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts" 
<James,  4.  31).  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
l)read  —  "a  loaf,"  will  be  give  bim  a  stone?  round  and  smooth 
like  such  a  loaf  or  cake  as  was  much  in  use,  but  only  to  mock 
him.  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?  —  like  it, 
indeed,  but  only  to  sting  him.  if  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  bow 
io  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  —  Bad  as  our  fallen  nature 

is,  \hQ  father  in  us  is  not  extinguished.  What  a  heart,  then,  must 
the  Father  of  all  fathers  have  toward  His  pleading  children  ! 

14-36.  Blind  and  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed  —  Charge  of 
BEING  IN  League  with  Hell,  and  Reply  —  Demand  of  a 
Sign,  and  Reply.  (Matthew,  12.  22-45.)  The  precise  time  of  this 
section  is  uncertain.  Judging  from  the  statements  with  which 
Mark  introduces  it,  we  should  conclude  that  it  was  when  out 
Lord's  popularity  was  approaching  its  zenith,  and  so,  before  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  charges  brought  against  our  Lord,  and  the 
plainness  of  his  warnings  and  denunciation  in  reply,  seem  to 
favour  the  later  period  at  which  Luke  introduces  it.  "  And  the 
multitude,"  says  Mark  (3.  20,  21),  "  cometh  together  again,"  refer- 
ring back  to  the  immense  gathering  which  Mark  had  before  re- 
corded (ch.  2.  2)  —  "  so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread. 
And  when  His  friends" —  or  rather,  "relatives"  as  appears  from 
V.  31,  and  see  ch.  12.  46  —  "  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold 
on  Him  ;  for  they  said,  He  is  beside  Himself."  Cf.  2  Corinthians, 
5.  13,  "  For  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God."     15.  But 

some  of  them  said,  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the 

chief  of  the  devils.  Two  things  are  here  implied  —  first,  that  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord  were  unable  to  deny  the  reality  of 
His  miracles  ;  and  next,  that  they  believed  in  an  organized  in fernal 
kins^dom  of  evil,  under  one  chief.  This  belief  would  be  of  small 
consequence,  had  not  our  Lord  set  His  seal  to  it  ;  but  this  He  im- 
mediately does.  16.  And  others,  tempting  bim,  sought  of  him  a 
8ign  from  heaven.    17   But  he,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  unto 
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them,  Every  kingdom  divideth  against  itself  is  brought  to  deso- 
lation ;  and  a  house  divided  against  a  house  falleth.  i8.  If  Satan 
also  be  divided  against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ? 

The  argument  here  is  irresistible:  "No  organized  society  can 
stand — whether  kingdom,  city,  or  household  —  when  turned 
against  itself;  such  intestine  war  is  suicidal  :  But  the  works  I  do 
are  destructive  of  Satan's  kingdom ;  That  I  should  be  in  league 
with    Satan,    therefore,    is    incredible  and    absurd."     and    if  I   by 

Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do   your  sons  —  meaning 

here,  the  "disciples"  or  pupils  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so 
termed  after  the  familiar  language  of  the  Old  Testament  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  (i  Kings,  20.  35  ;  2  Kings,  2.  3, 
&c.)  Our  Lord  here  seems  to  admit  that  such  works  were  wrought 
by  them  ;  in  which  case  the  Pharisees  stood  self-condemned, 
**  Therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges."  12.  22.  20.  the  finger 
of  God — "the  Spirit  of  God,"  Matthew,  12.  28  ;  the  former  figur- 
atively denoting  the  poiuer  of  God,  the  latter  the  living  Personal 
Agent  in  every  exercise  of  it.  21,  22.  strong  man  —  meaning 
Satan,  armed  —  pointing  to  all  the  subtle  and  varied  methods 
by  which  he  wields  his  dark  power  ovei''  men.  keepeth  — 
"guardeth."  his  palace  —  ;//^«,  whether  viewed  more  largely  or 
in  individual  souls  —  how  significant  of  what  men  are  to   Satan  ^ 

in  peace — undisturbed,  secure  in  his  possession,    a  stronger  than 

he  —  Ch7ist:  Glorious  title,  in  relation  to  Satan  !  come  upon  him 
and  overcome  him  —  sublimely  expressing  the  Redeemer's  ap- 
proach, as  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head. 
taketh  from  him  all  his  armour  —  "his  panoply,"  "his  complete 

armour."  Vain  would  be  the  victory,  were  not  the  means  of  re- 
gaining his  lost  power  wrested  from  him.  It  is  this  that  completes 
the  triumph  and  insures  the  final  overthrow  of  his  kingdom.  The 
parable  that  immediately  follows  —  v.  24-26  —  is  just  the  reverse 
of  this.  Matthew,  12.  43-45.  In  the  one  case,  Satan  is  dislodged  by 
Christ,  and  so  finds,  in  al^  future  assaults,  the  house  pre-occupied : 
in  the  other,  he  merely  goes  out  and  comes  in  again,  finding  the 
house  "empty"  (Matthew,  12.  44),  of  any  rival,  and  all  ready  to 
welcome  him  back.  This  exv)lains  the  important  saying  that  comes 
in  between  the  two  parables,  v.  23.  Neutrality  in  religion  there  is  none. 
The  absence  of  positive  attachment  to  Christ  involves  hostility  to 
Him.  gathereth.  .  .  SCattereth  —  Referring  probably  to  gleaners. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  Whatever  in   religion    is  disconnected 

from  Christ  comes  to  nothing.    27,  28.  as  he  spake  these  things, 

a  woman  of  the  company  — "of  the  multitude,"  the  crowd.  A 
charming  little  incident  and  profoundly  instructive.  With  true 
womanly  feeling,  she  envies  the  mother  of  such  a  wonderful  Teacher. 
Well,  and  higher  and  better  than  she  had  said  as  much  before  her, 
ch.  I.  28.  42  ;  and  our  Lord  is  far  from  condemning  it.  He  only 
holds  up  —  as  "  blessed  rather'^ —  the  hearers  and  keepers  of  God  s 
word  ;  in  other  words,  the  humblest  real  saint  of  God.  Matthew,  12. 
49.  50.  How  utterly  alien  is  this  sentiment  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  would  excommunicate  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers that  dared  to  talk  in  the  spirit  of  this  glorious  saying  !  29-32. 
ilMatthew,  12.  39-42.)    29.  For  as  Jonas  was  — "a  sign  unto  the 
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Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation  "  — 
For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly 
(Jonas,  I.  17),  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  —  This  was  the  second  public 
announcement  of  His  resurrection  three  days  after  His  death. 
(For  the  first,  see  J.,  2.  19.)  Jonah's  case  analogous  to  this,  as 
being  a  signal  judgment  of  God  ;  reversed  in  three  da)'s  ;  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorious  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  The  expression  "in 
the  heart  of  the  earth,"  suggested  by  the  expression  of  Jonah  with 
respect  to  the  sea  (2,  3,  in  LXX.),  means  simply  the  grave,  but  this 
considered  as  the  most  emphatic  expression  of  real  and  total  en- 
tombment. The  period  during  which  He  was  to  lie  in  the  grave  is 
here  expressed  in  round  numbers  according  to  the  Jewish  way  of 
speaking,  which  was  to  regard  any  part  of  a  day,  however  small, 
included  within  a  period  of  days,  as  a  full  day.  (See  i  Samuel, 
30.  12,  13  ;  Esther,  4.  16  ;  5.  i ;  ch.  27.  63,  64,  &c.)  The  Queen  of 
the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  . . .  &,c.  — The  queen  of 
Sheba  —  a  tract  in  Arabia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  —  came 
from  a  remote  country,  "  south  "  of  Judea,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  a 
mere  man,  though  a  gifted  one,  and  was  transported  with  wonder 
at  what  she  saw  and  heard  (i  Kings,  10. 1-9).  They,  when  a  Greater 
than  Solomon  had  come  to  them,  despised  and  rejected,  slighted 
and  slandered  Him.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  this  generation,  &,C.  —  Xhe  Ninevites,  though  hea- 
thens, repented  at  a  man's  preaching  ;  %v'nile  they,  God's  covenant 
people,  repented  not  at  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  —  whose 
supreme  dignity  is  rather  implied  here  than  expressed.  33-36. 
(Matthew,  5.  14-16  ;  6.  22,  23.)  33.  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a 
candle,  —  or  "  lamp '  —  putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under 
a  bushel, —  a  dry  measure  —  but  on  a  candlestick  —  rather, 
"  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  lamp-stand."  The  article  is  inserted 
in  both  cases  to  express  the  familiarity  of  every  one  with  those 
household  utensils.  35,  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  which 
is  in  thee  bs  not  darkness.  — As  nobody  lights  a  lamp  only  to  cover 
it  up,  but  places  it  so  conspicuously  as  to  give  light  to  all  who 
need  light,  so  Christians,  being  the  light  of  the  world,  instead  of 
hiding  their  light,  are  so  to  hold  it  forth  before  men  that  they  may 
see  what  a  life  the  disciples  of  Christ  lead,  and,  seeing  this,  may 
glorify  their  Father  for  so  redeeming,  transforming,  and  ennobling 
earth's  sinful  children,  and  opening  to  themselves  the  way  to  like 
redemption  and  transformation.  But  v.  36  here  is  peculiarly  vivid, 
expressing  what  pure,  beautiful,  broad  perceptions  the  charity  of 
the  inw.ird  eye  imparts. 

37-54.  Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees.  38.  marveled,  &,C. 
—  Mark,  7.  2-4.  39-41.  CUpand  platter — remarkable  example  of 
our  Lord's  way  of  drawing  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  great 
truths  from  the  most  familiar  objects  and  incidents  in  life,  raven- 
ing —  rapacity,  that  which  is  without,  &C.  —  q.  d.,  "  He  to  whom 
belongs  the  outer  life,  and  right  to  demand  its  subjection  to  Him- 
self—  is  the  inner  man  less  His?"  give  alms  .  .  .  and  all  clean  — 
a  principle  of  immense  value.  As  the  greed  of  these  hypocrites 
\vas  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  character  (ch.  16. 
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II  ;  Matthew,  23.  14),  our  Lord  bids  them  exemplify  the  opposite 
character,  and  then  their  outside,  ruled  by  this,  would  be  beautiful 
in  the  eye  of  God,  and  their  meals  would  be  eaten  with  clean 
hands,  though  never  so  fouled  with  the  business  of  this  worky 
world.  (See  Ecclesiastes.  9.7.)  42.  mint,  rue,  &,C.  —  founding 
on  Leviticus,  27.  30,  which  they  interpreted  rigidly.  Our  Lord 
purposely  names  the  most  trilling  products  of  the  earth,  as  exam- 
pies  of  what  they  punctiliously  exacted  the   tenth  of.     Judgment, 

mercy,  and  the  love  of  God — in  Matthew,  23.  25,  "judgment, 

mercy,  and /«////."  The  reference  is  to  Micah,  6.  6-8,  whose  third 
element  of  all  acceptable  religion,  "walking  humbly  with  God,'* 
comprehends  both  "  love  and  faith."  "  One  God  and  none  other," 
&c.  Mark,  12.  29,  32,  33.  The  same  tendency  to  merge  greater 
duties  in  less  besets  us  still,  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  hypocrites, 
these  ought  ye,  &.C. — There  is  no  need  for  one  set  of  duties  to 
jostle  out  another  ;  but  of  ihe.  greater,  our  Lord  says,  "  Ye  ought  to 
have  done"  them  ;  of  the  /rj-j^'r,  only  "  ye  ought  not  to  leave  thevt 

Midone!'  43.  uppermost  seats  —  See  ch.  14. 7-11.  greetings  — 
and  greetings  in  the  markets.  (Matthew,  23.  7-10.) —  It  is  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  this  that  must  be  pressed  ;  though 
the  violation  of  the  letter,  springing  from  spiritual  pride,  has  done 
incalculable  evil  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  44.  appear  not,  &.C.  — 
As  one  might  unconsciously  walk  over  a  grave  concealed  from 
view,  and  thus  contract  ceremonial  defilement,  so  the  plausible 
exterior  of  the  Pharisees  kept  people  from  perceiving  the  pollu- 
tion they  contracted  from  coming  in  contact  with  such  corrupt 
characters.  See  Psalm  5.  9  ;  Romans,  3.  13.  (A  different  illustra- 
tion from  Matthew,  23.  27.)  46.  Burdens,  grievous,  &,C.  —  Refer- 
ring not  so  much  to  the  irksomeness  of  the  legal  rites  (though  they 
were  irksome.  Acts,  15.  10),  as  to  the  heartless  rigour  with  which 
they  were  enforced,  and  by  men  of  shameless  inconsistency.  47, 
48.  ye  buiid,  &C*  —  Out  of  pretended  respect  and  honour,  they  re- 
paired and  beautified  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  with 
whining  hypocrisy  said,  "If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
we  should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets,"  while  all  the  time  they  "were  witnesses  to  themselves 
that  they  were  the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets,"  Mat- 
thew, 23.  29,  30 ;  convicting  themselves  daily  of  as  exact  a  resem- 
blance in  spirit  and  character  to  the  very  classes  over  whose 
deeds  they  pretended  to  mourn,  as  child  to  parent.  49-51.  said 
the  Wisdom,  &,C. — a  remarkable  variation  of  the  words  in  Mat- 
thew, 23.  34,  "  Behold  /  SEND."  As  there  seems  plainly  an  allu- 
sion to  ancient  warnings  of  what  God  would  do  with  so  incorrigi- 
ble a  people,  so  here  Christ,  stepping  majestically  into  the  place 
of  God,  so  to  speak,  says,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  carryall  that  out." 
Could  this  be  other  than  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  flesh  ?  all 
required  of  this  generation.  — As  it  was  only  in  the  last  genera- 
tion of  them  that  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full  "  (Genesis, 
15.  16)  and  then  the  abominations  of  ages  were  at  once  comoletely 
and  awfully  avenged,  so  the  iniquity  of  Israel  was  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate from  age  to  age  till  in  that  generation  it  came  at  the  full, 
and  the  whole  collected  vengeance  of  Heaven  broke  at  once  over 
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its  devoted  head.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  the  same  awful 
principle  was  exemplified,  and  Christendom  has  not  done  with  it  yet. 
prophets  —  in  the  New  Testament  sense  (Matthew,  23.34);  see 
I  Corinthians,  12.  28.  blood  of  Zacharias  —  Probably  the  allusion 
is  not  to  any  recent  murder,  but  to  2  Chronicles,  24.  20-22,  as  the 
last  recorded ^.nd  most  suitable  case  for  illustration.  And  as  Zacha- 
rias'last  words  were,  "The  Lord  require  it,"  so  they  are  warned 
that  "  of  that  generation  it  should  be  required!'  52.  key  of  knowl- 
edge—  not  the  key  to  open  knowledge,  but  knowledge,  the  only 
key  to  open  heaven.  In  Matthew,  23.  13,  they  are  accused  oi  shut- 
ting heaven;  here  of  taking  away  the  key,  which  was  worse.  A  right 
knowledge  of  God's  word  is  eternal  life  (John,  17.  3)  ;  but  this  they 
took  away  from  the  people,  substituting  for  it  their  wretched  tradi- 
tions. 53,  54.  Exceedingly  vivid  and  affecting.  They  were  stung 
to  the  quick  —  and  can  we  wonder  ? —  yet  had  not  materials  for  the 
charge  they  were  preparing  against  him.  provoke  him,  &C.  —  "  to 
harass  Him  with  questions." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

1-12.  Warning  against  Hypocrisy.  1-3.  meantime — inclose 
connection,  probably,  with  the  foregoing  scene.  Our  Lord  had 
been  speaking  out  more  plainly  than  ever  before,  as  matters  were 
coming  to  a  head  between  Him  and  His  enemies,  and  this  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  His  own  mind  the  warning  here.  He  had 
just  Himself  illustriously  exemplified  His  own  precepts.  his 
disciples  first  of  all  —  afterward  to  "the  multitudes,"  v.  54. 
covered  —  from  the  view,  hid  — from  knowledge.  "  'Tis  no  use 
concealing  any  thing,  for  all  will  one  day  come  out  :  Give 
free  and  fearless  utterance  then  to  all  the  truth."  (Cf.  i  Corin- 
thians, 4.  3,  5.)  4,  5.  I  say,  &,C.  —  "  You  will  say.  That  may  cost 
us  our  life."  "Be  it  so;"  "  but,  '  my  friends,'  there  their  power 
ends."  He  calls  them  "friends"  here,  not  in  any  loose  sense, 
but,  as  we  think,  from  the  feeling  He  then  had  that  in  this  "kill- 
ing of  the  body  "  He  arid  they  were  going  to  be  affectingly  one 
with  each  other.  Fear  him.  .  .  fear  Him — how  striking  the  re- 
petition here.  Only  the  one  fear  would  effectually  expel  the  other. 
after  he  hath  killed,  &C.  —  Learn  here,  (i.)  To  play  false  with 
one's  convictions  to  save  one's  life,  may  fail  of  its  end  after  all, 
for  God  can  inflict  a  violent  death  in  some  other  and  equally 
formidable  way.  (2.)  There  is  a  hell,  it  seems,  for  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul  ;  consequently,  sufferings  adapted  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  (3.)  Fear  of  hell  is  a  divinely  authorized  and  needed 
motive  of  action  even  to  Christ's  "  friends."  (4.)  As  Christ's 
"  meekness  and  gentleness  "  were  not  compromised  by  such  harsh 
notes  as  these,  so  those  servants  of  Christ  want  their  Master's 
spirit  who  soften  down  all  such  language  to  please  "  cars  polite." 
Mark,  9.  43-48.  6,  7.  five  for  two  farthings  —  in  Matthew,  10.  29, 
it  is  "  two  for  one  farthing  ; "  so  if  one  took  two  farthings'  worth,  he 
got  one  "in  addition  "  —  of  such  small  value  were  they,  than  many 
sparrows  —  not  "  than  millions  of  sparrows  :  "  the  charm  and 
power   of  our  Lord's  teaching  (is)  very  much  in  this   simplicity. 
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8,  9.  confess  .  .  .  deny^  &,C.  The  point  lies  in  doing  it  "  before 
man,"  because  one  has  to  do  it  "  despising  the  shame."  But  when 
done,  the  Lord  holds  Himself  bound  to  repay  it  tp^  kind  by  con- 
fessing such  "before  the  angels  of  God."  For  the  rest:  seech. 9. 
26.    10.  Son  of  man  .  .  .  Holy  Ghost.    (Matthew,  12.  31,  32.)    The 

word  "  blasphemy  "  properly  signifies  "  detraction,"  or  "  slander." 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied,  as  it  is  here,  to  vituperation 
directed  against  God  as  well  as  against  men  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  aggravated  form  of  sin.  Well,  says  our 
Lord,  all  sin — whether  in  its  ordinary  or  its  more  aggravated 
forms — shall  find  forgiveness  with  God.  Accordingly,  in  Mark 
(3.  28)  the  language  is  still  stronger  :  *'  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme."  There  is  no  sin  whatever,  it  seems  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  "  That  is  not  a  pardonable  sin."  This  glorious 
assurance  is  not  to  be  limited  by  what  follows  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  follows  is  to  be  explained  by  this,     whosoever  speaketh 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him.  In  Mark 
the  language  is  awfully  strong,  "  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in 
danger  of  eternal  damnation  "  —  or  rather,  according  to  what  ap- 
peals to  be  preferable,  though  very  unusual  reading,  "  in  danger 
of  eternal  guilt"  —  a  guilt  which  he  will  underlie  for  ever.  Mark 
has  the  important  addition  [v.  30),  "  Because  they  said,  He  hath 
an  unclean  spirit."  (See  ch.  10.  25.)  What,  then,  is  this  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  —  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  One  thing  is 
clear :  Its  unpardonableness  cannot  arise  from  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  the  sin  itself;  for  that  would  be  a  naked  contradiction 
to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  v.  31,  that  all  manner  of  sin  is 
pardonable.  And  what  is  this  but  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
gospel?  (See  Acts,  13.  38,  33  ;  Romans,  3.  22,  34  ;  i  John,  i.  7  ; 
&c.)  Then,  again,  when  it  is  said  that,  to  speak  against  or 
blaspheme  the  Son  of  man  is  pardonable,  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  pardonable,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  this  arises  from  any  greater  sanctity  in  the  one  blessed  Person 
than  the  other.  These  remarks  so  narrow  the  question,  that  the 
true  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  seem  to  disclose  themselves  at 
once.  It  is  a  contrast  between  slandering  "  the  Son  of  man  "  in 
His  veiled  condition  and  unfinished  ivork  —  which  might  be  done 
"ignorantly,  in  unbelief"  (i  Timothy,  i.  13),  and  slandering  the 
same  blessed  Person  after  the  blaze  of  glory  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  soon  to  throw  around  His  claims,  and  in  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  that.  This  would  be  to  slander  Him  with  e5'es  open,  or  to 
do  it  "  presumptuousl)'."  To  blaspheme  Christ  in  the  former  con- 
dition—  when  even  the  apostles  stumbled  at  many  things  —  left 
them  still  open  to  conviction  on  fuller  light :  but  to  blaspheme 
Him  in  the  latter  condition  would  be  to  hate  the  light  the  clearer 
it  became,  and  resolutely  to  shut  it  out :  which,  of  course,  pre- 
cludes salvation.  (See  Hebrews,  10.  26-29.)  The  Pharisees  had 
not  as  3'^et  done  this  ;  but  in  charging  Jesus  with  being  in  league 
with  hell  they  were  displaying  beforehand  a  malignant  deter- 
mination to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  evidence,  and  so,  bordering 
tipon,  and  in  spirit  committing  the  unpardonable  sin. 
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13-53.  CovETOusxF.ss  —  Watchfulness  —  SurERioRiTY  to 
Earthly  Ties.  13.  I^aster,  &,C.  —  q.  d.,  "Great  Preacher  of 
righteousness,  help  ;  there  is  need  of  Thee  in  this  rapacious  world  ; 
here  am  I  the  victim  of  injustice,  and  that  from  my  own  brother, 
who  withholds  from  me  m}-^  rightful  share  of  the  inheritance  that 
has  fallen  to  us."  In  this  most  inopportune  intrusion  upon  the 
solemnities  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
absurd  and  the  irreverent,  the  one,  however,  occasioning  the  other. 
The  man  had  not  the  least  idea  that  his  case  was  not  of  as  urgent 
a  nature,  and  as  worthy  the  attention  of  our  Lord,  as  any  thing 
else  He  could  deal  with.  14.  Man,  &,C. —  Contrast  this  style  of 
cddress  with  "  my  friends,"  v,  4.  Who,  &,C.  —  a  question  liter- 
ally repudiating  the  office  which  Moses  assumed.  (Exodus,  2.  14.) 
The  infltcence  of  religious  teachers  in  the  external  relations  of  life  has 
rver  been  iinmense,  xvhen  only  the  indirect  effect  of  their  teaching; 
but,  luhenever  they  intermeddle  DIRECTLY  luith  secular  and  political 
matters,  the  spell  of  that  influence  is  broken.  15.  untO  them  —  The 
multitude  around  Him,  v.  i.  of  COVetousness  —  The  best  copies 
have  "all,"  i.e.,  "every  kind  of  covetousness  ;"  because  as  this 
was  one  of  the  more  plausible  forms  of  it,  so  He  would  strike  at 
once  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  a  man's  life,  &,C.  —  a  singularly 
weight}^  maxim,  and  not  less  so  because  its  meaning  and  its  truth 
are  equall)'  evident.  16-19.  ^  certain  man,  &C.  —  Why  is  this  man 
called  a  "fool?"  (i.)  Because  he  deemed  a  life  of  secure  and 
abundant  earthly  enjoyment  the  summit  of  human  felicity.  (2.) 
Because,  possessing  the  means  of  this,  through  prosperity  in  his 
calling,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  a  long  lease  of  such  en- 
joyment, and  nothing  to  do  but  give  himself  up  to  it.  Nothing 
else  is  laid  to  his  charge.  20,  21.  this  night,  &,C.  —  This  sudden 
cutting  short  of  his  career  is  designed  to  express  not  only  the 
folly  of  building  securely  upon  the  future,  but  of  throwing  one's 
whole  soul  into  what  may  at  an}--  moment  be  gone.  "  His  soul 
being  required  of  him  "  is  put  in  opposition  to  his  own  treatment 
of  it.    "  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,''  &c.    whose  shall  those  things 

be,  &,C.  —  Cf.  Psalm  39.  6,  "  He  heapeth  up  riches  and  hnowethnoi 
ivho  shall  gather  them."  SO  iS  he,  &,0.  —  such  is  a  picture  of  his 
folly  here,  and  of  its  awful  issue,  is  not  rich,  &,C.  —  Lives  to 
amass  and  enjoy  riches  which  terminate  on  self,  but  as  to  the 
riches  of  God's  favour  which  is  life  (Psalm  30.  5,  of  "precious" 
faith  (2  Peter,  i.  i  ;  James,  2,  5),  of  good  works  (i  Timothy,  6.  18), 
of  wisdom  which  is  better  than  rubies  (Proverbs,  8.  11)  —  lives  and 
dies  a  beggar!  22-31.  Matthew,  6,  25-33.  22-25.  Therefore  I  say 
unto  you.  Take  no  thought  —  "Be  not  solicitous."  The  English 
word  "thought,"  when  our  version  was  made,  expressed  this  idea 
of  "solicitude,"  "anxious  concern  "  —  as  may  be  seen  in  any  old 
English  classic  ;  and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  i  Samuel,  9. 
5,  &c.  But  this  sense  of  the  word  has  now  nearly  gone  out,  and 
so  the  mere  English  reader  is  apt  to  be  perplexed.  Thought  or 
forethought,  for  temporal  things  —  in  the  sense  of  reflection,  con- 
sideration—  is  required  alike  by  Scripture  and  common  sense. 
It  is  that  anxious  solicitude,  that  carking  care,  which  springs  from 
unbelieving  doubts  and  misgivings,  which  alone  is  here  condemned. 
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(See  Philippians,  4.  C.)  for  your  life  what  ye  shall  eat,  neither  for 
thebody  what  ye  shall  put  on.  —  When  "careful  (or  "full  of  care") 
about  nothing,"  but  committing  all  in  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  unto  God,  the  apostle  assures  us  that  "  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Philippians,  4.  6,  7) ;  ?',<:.,  shall  guard  both 
our  feelings  and  our  thoughts  from  undue  agitation,  and  keep 
them  in  a  holy  calm.  But  when  we  commit  our  whole  temporal 
condition  to  the  wit  of  our  own  minds,  we  get  into  that  "  unsettled  " 
state  against  which  our  Lord  exhorts  His  disciples,  the  lite  is 
more  than  meat  —  or  "  food,"  —  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 

—  If  God,  then,  gives  and  keeps  up  the  greater  —  the  life,  the  body 

—  will  He  withhold  the  less,  food,  to  sustain  life  and  raiment  to 
ciotne  the  body  ?  "  consider  "  —  so  as  to  learn  wisdom  from  them. 
how  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the  fowls?  —  nobler  in  your- 
selves and  dearer  to  God.  The  argument  here  is  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  ;  but  how  rich  in  detail  !  The  brute  creation  — void  of 
reason  —  are  incapable  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  storing  :  yet  your 
heavenly  father  sufTers  them  not  helplessly  to  perish,  but  sustains 
them  without  any  of  those  processes  :  Will  Me  see,  then.  His  own 
children  using  all  the  means  which  reason  dictates  for  procuring 
tne  things  needful  for  the  body — looking  up  to  Himself  at  every 
step  —  and  yet  leave  them  to  starve  ?  25,  26.  which  of  you,  &,C.  — 
*'  Corroding  solicitude  will  not  bring  you  the  least  of  the  things  ye 
fret  about,  though  it  may  double  the  evil  of  wanting  them.  And 
if  not  least,  why  vex  yourselves  about  things  of  more  consequence." 
of  doubtful,  &,C.  —  "  unsettled  "  mind,  put  off  )-our  balance,  v.  28-31. 
27.  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grov;. —  The  argument  here  is  some- 
thing fresh.  "  Gorgeous  as  is  the  array  of  the  flowers  that  deck  the 
fields,  surpassing  all  artificial  human  grandeur,  it  is  but  for  a  brief 
moment  ;  you  are  ravished  with  it  to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  is  gone  ; 
your  own  hands  have  seized  and  cast  it  into  the  oven  :  Shall,  then, 
God's  children,  so  dear  to  Him  and  instinct  with  a  life  that  cannot 
die,  be  left  naked  ?  He  does  not  say.  Shall  they  not  be  more  beau- 
teously  arrayed  ?  but,  Shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  them  ?  that 
being  all  He  will  have  them  regard  as  secured  to  them  (Cf.  He- 
brews, 13.  5).  The  expression,  "  Little-faithed  ones,"  which  our 
Lord  applies  once  and  again  to  His  disciples  (ch.  8.  26  ;  14.  31  ;  16. 
8),  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  rebuking  any  actual  manifestations 
of  unbelief  at  that  early  period,  and  before  such  an  audience.  It 
is  His  way  of  gently  chiding  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  so  natural  even 
to  the  best,  who  are  surrounded  by  a  world  of  sense,  and  of  kind- 
ling a  generous  desire  to  shake  it  off.  to-morrow  is  cast  Into  the 
oven  —  wild  flowers  cut  with  the  grass,  withered  by  heat,  and  used 
for  fuel.  29.  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind.  30.  For  all  these  things 
do  the  nations  of  the  world  seekafier — rather,  "pursue."  Know- 
ing nothing  definitely  be3'ond  the  present  life  to  kindle  their 
aspirations  and  engage  their  supreme  attention,  the  heathen 
naturally  pursue  present  objects  as  their  chief,  their  only  good. 
To  what  an  elevation  above  these  docs  Jesus  here  lift  His  dis- 
ciples !      for  your  Father  knowelh  that  ye  needeth  ail  these 
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things.  How  precious  this  word  !  Food  and  raiment  are  pro- 
nounced needful  to  God's  children  :  and  He  who  could  say,  "  Na 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  will  reveal  Him"  (Matthew,  ii.  27),  saj^s,  with  an  authority 
which  none  but  Himself  could  claim,  "  Your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things."  Will  not  that 
suffice  you,  O  ye  needy  ones  of  the  household  of  faith  ?  But 
rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  This  is  the  great  summing  up.  The  precise 
sense  of  every  word  in  this  golden  verse  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  "  The  kittgdom  of  God'''  is  that  kingdom  which  the  God 
of  heaven  is  erecting  in  this  fallen  world,  within  which  are  all  the 
spiritually  recovered  and  inwardly  subject  portion  of  the  family 
of  Adam,  under  Messiah  as  its  Divine  Head  and  King.  The 
"  seeking  "  of  this  is  the  making  it  the  object  of  supreme  choice 
and  pursuit  ;  and  the  seeking  of  it  ''firsf  is  the  seeking  of  it 
before  and  above  all  else.  The  ^'  all  these  things''  which  shall  in 
that  case  be  added  to  us  are  just  the  "  all  these  things  "  which  the 
last  words  of  the  preceding  verse  assured  us  "  our  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of; "  i.e.,  all  we  require  for  the 
present  life.  And  when  our  Lord  says  they  shall  be  '^ added"  it  is 
implied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  seekers  of  the  kingdom 
shall  have  these  as  their  proper  and  primary  portion  :  the  rest 
being  their  gracious  reward  for  ;zt?/ seeking  them.  32.  iittieflock^ 
&,C.  —  How  sublime  and  touching  a  contrast  between  this  tender 
and  pitying  appellation,  "  Little  flock  "  (in  the  original  a  double 
diminutive,  which  in  German  can  be  expressed,  but  not  in  English) 
—  and  the  "good  pleasure  "  of  the  Father  to  give  them  the  King- 
dom ;  the  one  recalling  the  insignificance  and  helplessness  of 
that  then  literal  handful  of  disciples,  the  other  holding  up  to  their 
view  the  eternal  love  that  encircled  them,  the  everlasting  arms 
that  were  underneath  them,  and  the  high  inheritance  awaiting 
them  ! —  "  the  kingdom  ;"  "  grand  word  ;  then  why  not  '  bread,' 
V.  33."  [Bengel.]  Well  might  He  say,  "  Fear  not ! "  33,  34.  sell, 
&,C.  —  This  is  but  a  more  vivid  expression  of  Matthew,  6.  19-2  r, 
35-40.  loins  girded  —  to  fasten  up  the  long,  outer  garment,  always 
done  before  travel  and  work  (2  Kings,  4,  29  ;  Acts,  12.  8).  The 
meaning  is,  Be  in  readiness,  lights,  &0.  —  Matthew,  25.  i.  return 
from  the  wedding  —  not  come  to  it,  as  the  parable  of  the  Virgins. 
Both  have  their  spiritual  significance  ;  hu\.  preparedness  for  Chrisfs 
coming  \s  the  prominent  idea,  gird  himself,  &C.  —  "a  promise  the 
most  august  of  all :  Thus  will  the  Bridegroom  entertain  his 
friends  [nay,  servants]  on  the  solemn,  Nuptial  Day,"  [Bengel.] 
second  .  .  .  third  watch  —  To  find  them  ready  to  receive  Him  at 
any  hour  of  day  or  night,  when  one  might  least  of  all  expect  Him, 
is  peculiarly  blessed.  A  servant  may  be  truly  faithful,  even 
though  taken  so  far  unawares  that  he  has  not  every  thing  in  such 
order  and  readiness  for  his  master's  return  as  he  thinks  is  due  to 
him,  and  both  could  and  would  have  had  if  he  had  had  notice  of 
the  time  of  his  coming,  and  so  may  not  be  willing  to  open  to  him 
*'  immediately,'''  but  ^y  to  preparation,  and  let  his  master  knock 
again  ere  he  admit  him,  and  even  then  not  with  full Jov-     A  too 
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common  case  this  witn  Christians.  But  if  the  servant  have  him- 
self and  all  under  his  charge  in  such  a  state  that  at  any  hour  when 
his  master  knocks  he  can  open  to  him  "  immediately/'  and  hail 
his  "  return  "  —  that  is  the  rnost  enviable,  "  blessed  "  servant  of  all. 
41-48.  to  US  or  to  all  ?  —  us  the  Twelve,  or  all  this  vast  audience  ? 
Who  then,  &,C.  —  answering  the  question  indirectly  by  another 
question,  from  which  they  were  left  to  gather  what  it  would  be  :  — 
"To  you  certainly  in  the  first  instance,  representing  the  '  stewards' 
of  the  household  I  am  about  to  collect,  but  generally  to  all  '  servants  ' 
in  My  house."  faithful  and  wise  —  Fidelity  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
servant,  wisdom  (discretion,  and  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions),  the  next  .  .  .  steward  —  house  steward,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  distribute  to  the  servants  their  allotted  portion  of  food,    shall 

make  —  will  deem  fit  to  be  made,    made  him  ruler  over  all  he 

hath  — will  advance  him  to  the  highest  post,  referring  to  the  world 
to  come.  (See  Matthew,  25.  21,  23).  begin  to  beat,  &,C.  —  in 
the  confidence  that  his  Lord's  return  will  not  be  speedy,  throws 
off  the  servant  and  plays  the  master,  maltreating  those  faithful 
servants  who  refuse  to  join  him,  seizing  on  and  reveling  in  the 
fullness  of  his  master's  board  ;  intending,  when  he  has  got  his  fill, 
to  resume  the  mask  of  fidelity  ere  his  master  appear,  cut  him  In 
sunder  —  a  punishment  not  unknown  in  the  East;  Cf.  Hebrews, 
II.  37.  "Sawn  asunder;"  i  Samuel,  15.  33  ;  Daniel,  2.  5.  the 
unbelievers  —  "  the  unfaithful,"  those  unworthy  of  trust ;  Matthew, 
24,  51,  "the  hypocrites"  —  falsely  calling  themselves  "  servants." 
knew  not  —  i.e.,  knew  but  partially-;  for  some  knowledge  is  pre- 
supposed both  in  the  name  "  servants  "  of  Christ,  and  his  being  liable 
to  punishment  at  all.  many  .  .  .  few  stripes  —  degrees  of  future 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  knowledge  sinned  against.  Even 
heath-ens  are  not  without  knowledge  enough  for  future  judgment : 
but  the  reference  here  is  not  to  such.  It  is  a  solemn  truth,  and 
\\\oVi^  general,  like  all  other  revelations  of  the  future  world,  dis- 
closes a  tangible  and  momentous  principle  in  its  awards.  49-53. 
to  send  —  "to  cast."  fire  —  "  the  higher  spiritual  element  of  life 
which  Jesus  came  to  introduce  mto  this  earth  (Cf.  Matthew,  3.  11), 
with  reference  to  its  mighty  effects  in  quickening  all  that  is  akin 
to  it  and  destroyijig  all  that  is  opposed.  To  cause  this  element  of 
life  to  take  up  its  abode  on  earth,  and  wholly  to  pervade  human 
hearts  with  its  warmth,  was  the  lofty  destiny  of  the  Redeemer." 
[Olshausen  :  so  Calvin,  Stier,  Alforu,  &c.]  what  will  I, 
&C. — an  obscure  expression,  uttered  under  deep  and  half-smoth- 
ered emotion.  In  its  general  import  all  are  agreed  ;  but  the 
nearest  to  the  precise  meaning  seems  to  be,  "  And  what  should 
I  have  to  desire  if  it  were  once  already  kindled  ?"  [Bengel  and 
Bloomfield.]  But  ...  a  baptism,  &,C.  —  clearly,  His  own  bloody 
baptism,  first  to  take  place,  how  straightened  —  not,  "how  do  I 
long  for  its  accomplishment,"  as  man)'  understand  it,  thus  making 
it  but  a  repetition  of  the  former  verse  ;  but  "  what  a  pressure  of 
spirit  is  upon  me."  till  It  be  accomplished  —  till  it  be  over.  Before 
a  promiscuous  audience,  such  obscure  language  was  fit  on  a  theme 
like  this  ;  but  O  what  surges  of  mysterious  emotion  in  the  view 
of  what  was  now  so  near  at  hand  does  it  reveal  ?     peace  ?  nay  — 
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the  reverse  of  peace,  m  the  first  instance.  (Matthew,  lo.  34-36.) 
The  connection  of  all  this  with  the  foregoing  warnings  about 
Hypocrisy,  Covetousness,  and  Watchfulness,  is  deeply  solemn  : 
"  My  conflict  hastens  apace  ;  Mine  o^er,  yours  begins  ;  and  then, 
let  the  servants  tread  in  their  Master's  steps,  uttering  their  tes- 
timony entire  and  fearless,  neither  loving  nor  dreading  the  world, 
anticipating  awful  wrenches  of  the  dearest  ties  in  life,  but  looking 
forward,  as  I  do,  to  the  completion  of  their  testimony,  when, 
reaching  the  haven  after  the  tempest,  they  shall  enter  into  the  joy 
of  their  Lord." 

54-59.  Not  Discerning  the  Signs  of  the  Time.  54.  to  the 
people  —  "the  multitude"  a  word  of  special  warning  to  the 
thoughtless  crowd,  before  dismissing  them.  (Matthew,  16,  2,  3). 
how  .  .  .  not  discern,  &,C.  —  unable  to  perceive  what  a  critical 
period  that  was  for  the  Jewish  Church,  why  not  of  yOUrselves,. 
&,C.  —  They  might  say.  To  do  this  requires  more  knowledge  of 
Scripture  and  Providence  than  we  possess  ;  but  He  sends  them 
to  their  own  conscience,  as  enough  to  show  them  who  He  was, 
and  win  them  to  immediate  discipleship.  when  thou  goest,  &,C. 
—  (Matthew,  5.  25,  26.)  The  wgency  of  the  case  ivith  the?n,  and  the 
necessity,  for  their  ozun  safety,  of  imtnediate  decision,  was  the  object 
of  these  striking  words. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

1-9.  The  Lesson,  "  Repent  or  Perish,"  Suggested  by  Two 
Recent  Incidents,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Parable  of  the 
Barren  Fig-Tree,  1-3,  Galileans  —  possibly  the  followers  of 
Judas  of  Galilee  who,  some  twenty  years  before  this,  taught  that 
Jews  should  not  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  of  whom  weJearn, 
from  Acts,  5.  37,  that  he  drew  after  him  a  multitude  of  followers 
who  on  his  being  slain  were  all  dispersed.  About  this  time  that 
party  would  be  at  its  height,  and,  if  Pilate  caused  this  detachment 
of  them  to  be  waylaid  and  put  to  death  as  they  were  offering  their 
sacrifices  at  one  of  the  festivals,  that  would  be  "  mingling  their 
blood  with  their  sacrifices."  [Grotius,  Webster  &  Wilkinson, 
but  doubted  by  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alford,  &c.]  News  of  this 
being  brought  to  our  Lord,  to  draw  out  His  views  of  such,  and 
whether  it  was  not  a  judgment  of  Heaven.  He  simply  points  them 
to  the  practical  view  of  the  matter  :  '*  These  men  are  not  signal 
examples  of  Divine  vengeance,  as  ye  suppose  ;  but  every  impenitent 
sinner — ye  yourselves,  except  ye  repent  —  shall  be  like  monuments 
of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and  in  a  more  awful  sense."  The  re- 
ference here  to  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  far  from 
exhausting  our  Lord's  weighty  words  :  th'ey  manifestly  point  to 
a  "perdition"  of  a  more  awful  kind — future,  personal,  remediless. 
4.5.  tower  In  Siloam  —  probably  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city 
wall,  near  the  pool  of  Siloam.  Of  its  fall  nothing  is  known.  6-9. 
fig-tree  —  Israel,  as  the  visible  witness  for  God  in  the  world,  but 
generally  all  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church  of  God  :  a 
familiar  figure,  Cf  Isaiah,  5.  1-7;  John,  15.  1-8,  &c.  vineyard  — 
a  spot  selected  for  its  fertility,  separated    from    the  surrounding 
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fields,  and  cultivated  with  special  care,  with  a  view  solely  \.o  fi'uit. 
came  and  sought  fruit  —  a  heart  turned  to  God;  the  fruits  of 
righteousness;  Cf.  Matthew,  21.  33,  34,  and  Isaiah,  5,  2.  "He 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  fruit."  He  has  a  riglit  to  it,  and 
will  require  it.  three  years  —  a  long  enough  trial  foj:  a  fig-tree, 
and  so  denoting  probably  just  a  sufficient  period  of  culture  for 
spiritual  fruit.  The  supposed  allusion  to  the  duration  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  is  precarious.  cut  it  down  —  indignant  language. 
CUmbereth  —  not  only  doing  no  good,  but  wasting  ground.  He 
answering,  &c.  —  Christ,  as  intercessor,  loath  to  see  it  cut  down 
so  long  as  there  was  an)'  hope,  see  v.  34.  dig,  &,C.  —  loosen  the 
earth  about  it  and  enrich  it  with  manure  ;  pointing  to  changes  of 
method  in  the  Divine  treatment  of  the  impenitent,  in  order  to  fresh, 
spiritual  culture,  if  fruit,  well- — Genuine  repentance,  however 
late,  avails  to  save.  (ch.  23.  42,  43.)  after  that,  &,C.  —  The  final 
perdition  of  such  as,  after  the  utmost  limits  of  reasonable  forbear- 
ance, are  found  fruitless,  will  be  pre-eminently  and  confessedly 
just.     (Proverbs,  i,  24-31  ;  Ezekiel,  24.  13.) 

10-17.  Woman  of  Eighteen  Years'  Infirmity  Healed  on 
THE  Sabbath,  ii.  spirit  of  infirmity — Cf.  v.  17,  "whom  Satan 
hath  bound."  From  this  it  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that 
her  protracted  infirmity  was  the  eifect  of  some  milder  form  oi  pos- 
session ;  yet  she  was  "  a  daughter  of  Abraham,"  in  the  same  gracious 
sense,  no  doubt,  as  Zaccheus  after  his  conversion,  was  "  a  son  of 
Abraham."  (ch.  19.  9.)  12,  13.  said  Woman  ...  and  laid  —  both 
at  once.  14.  with  indignation  —  not  so  much  at  the  Sabbath  viola- 
tion as  at  the  glorification  of  Christ.  Ch.  Matthew,  21. 15.  [Trench.] 
said  to  the  people  —  "not  daring  directly  to  find  fault  with  the 
Lord,  he  seeks  circuitously  to  reach  him  through  the  people,  who 
were  more  under  his  influence,  and  whom  he  feared  less."  [Trench.] 
li;.  the  Lord  —  ch,  10.  i.  hypocrite!  —  How  "the  faithful  and 
true  Witness"  tears  oflf  the  masks  which  men  wear!  his  OX,  &,C. 
—  (Matthew.  12.  9-13;  and  ch.  6,  g.  Resistless  appeal!  "A 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast"  (Proverbs,  12,  10), 
and  would  instinctively  rescue  it  from  death  or  suffering  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ;  how  much  more  his  nobler  fellow-man.  16.  ought 
not,  &.C.  —  How  glorious  by  the  Lord  vindicates  the  superior  claims 
of  this  woman,  in  consideration  of  the  sadness  and  long  duration 
of  her  suffering,  and  of  her  dignity,  notwithstanding,  as  an  heir  of 
the  promise  ! 

18-30.  Miscellaneous  Teachings.  18-21.  mustard-seed  . . . 
leaven  —  (Mark,  4.  30-32.)  The  parable  of  "The  Leaven'*  sets 
forth,  perhaps,  rather  the  inward  grow  ih.  of  the  kingdom,  while  "the 
Mustard-seed  "  seems  to  point  chiefly  to  the  otitward.  It  being  a 
woman's  work  to  knead,  it  seems  a  refinement  to  say  that  "  the 
woman  "  here  represents  the  Chtach,  as  the  instrument  of  deposit- 
ing the  leaven.  Nor  does  it  yield  much  satisfaction  to  understand 
the  "  three  measures  of  meal  "  of  that  three  fold  division  of  our 
nature  into  "spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  alluded  to  in  i  Thessalonians, 
5, 23.  or  of  the  three-fold  partition  of  the  world  among  the  three  sons 
of  Noah  (Genesis,  10,  32),  as  some  do.  It  yields  more  real  satisfac- 
tion to  see  in  this  brief  oarable  just  the  all-penetrating  Tcadi  assimHai' 
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m^^quality  of  the  Gospe4,  by  virtue  o.  which  it  will  yet  mould  all  in- 
stitutions and  tribes  of  men,  and  exhibit  over  the  whole  earth  one 
"  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  (See  Revelation,  ii.  15.) 
23.  Lord,  &,C.  —  one  of  those  curious  questions  by  talking  of  which 
some  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  religious,  said  unto  them  —  the 
multitude  ;  taking  no  notice  of  the  man  or  his  question,  save  as 
furnishing  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  warning  not  to  trifle  with  so 
momentous  a  matter  as  "  salvation."  strive  —  The  word  signifies 
to  "contend  "  as  for  the  mastery,  to  "  struggle,"  expressive  of  the 
difficulty  of  being  saved,  as  if  one  would  have  \.o  force  his  way  in. 
strait  gate  —  another  figure  of  the  same.  (Matthew,  7.  13, 14.  for 
many  will  seeic  —  desire,  i.  ^.,  with  a  mere  wish  or  slothful  en- 
deavour, and  shall  not  be  able — because  it  must  be  made  a  life- 
and-death  sti-uggle.    Master  of  the  house  Is  risen  up  and  hath  shut 

to  the  door  —  awfully  sublime  and  vivid  picture  !  At  present  He 
is  represented  as  in  a  j-///m^  posture,  as  if  calmly  looking  on  to  see 
who  will  "  strive,"  while  entrance  is  practicable,  and  who  will 
merely  "  seek  "  to  enter  in.  But  this  is  to  have  an  end,  by  the 
great  Master  of  the  house  Himself  rising  and  shutting  the  door, 
after  which  there  will  be  no  admittance.  Lord,  Lord — emphatic 
reduplication,  expressive  of  the  earnestness  noto  felt,  but  too  late. 

(Matthew,  7.  21,  22.)    26,  27.  no  help  —  Matthew,  7.  22,  23.    eaten 

and  drunk,  &C.  —  we  have  sat  with  Thee  at  the  same  table,  taught 
in  our  streets  —  Do  we  not  remember  listening  in  our  own  streets 
to  Thy  teaching?  Surely  we  2lXQ  not  to  be  denied  admittance? 
But  he  shall  say,  &,C. — No  nearness  of  external  communion  ivith 
Christ  will  avail  at  the  gj-eat  day,  in  place  of  that  "  holiness  without 
2vhich  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord!'  Observe  the  style  which  Christ 
intimates  that  He  will  then  assume,  that  of  absolute  Disposer  of 
men's  eternal  destinies,  and  contrast  it  with  His  "  despised  and 
rejected  "  condition  at  that  time.     28,  29.  ch.  4.  38-41. 

31-35.  Message  to  Herod.  31.  and  depart  hence — and  "go 
forward,"  push  on.  He  was  on  His  way  out  of  Perea,  east  of 
Jordan,  and  in  Herod's  dominions,  "journeying  toward  Jerusa- 
lem "  {v.  22).  Haunted  by  guilty  fears,  probably,  Herod  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  Him  (Mark,  6.  14),  and  seems,  from  our  Lord's  answer, 
to  have  sent  these  Pharisees,  under  pretense  of  a  friendly  hint,  to 
persuade  Him  that  the  sooner  He  got  beyond  Herod's  jurisdiction 
the  better  it  would  be  for  His  own  safety.  Our  Lord  saw  through 
both  of  them,  and  sends  the  cunning  ruler  a  message  couched  in 
dignified  and  befitting  irony,     that  fox  —  that  crafty,  cruel  enemy 

of  God's  innocent  servants.    Behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  I  do 

cures  —  q.  d.y  "  Plot  on  and  ply  thy  wiles  ;  I  also  have  My  plans  ; 
My  works  of  mercy  are  nearing  completion,  but  some  yet  remain  ; 
I  have  work  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  too,  and  the  third  day  ;  by 
that  time  I  shall  be  where  his  jurisdiction  reaches  not ;  the  guilt 
of  My  blood  shall  not  lie  at  his  door  ;  that  dark  deed  is  reserved 
for  others."  He  does  not  say,  I  preach  the  Gospel  —  that  would 
have  made  little  impression  upon  Herod  —  in  the  light  of  the  mer- 
ciful character  of  Christ's  actions  the  malice  of  Herod's  snares  is 
laid  bare.  [Bengel.]  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  third  day  —  remark- 
able language  expressive  of  successive  steps  of  His  work  yet  re- 
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maining,  the  calm  deliberateness  with  which  he  meant  to  go  through 
with  them,  one  after  another,  to  the  last,  unmoved  by  Herod's 
threat,  yet  the  rapid  march  with  which  they  were  now  hastening  to 
completion.  (Cf.  John,  22.  i8.)  I  shall  be  perfected — "I  finish  My 
course, " "  I  attain  completion."    It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet,  &,c.  — 

q.  d., ''"  It  would  never  do  \\\2i\."  Sic.  —  awful  severity  of  this  satire  upon 
"  the  bloody  city  !  "  "  He  seeks  to  '  Kill  Me,' does  he  ?  Ah!  I  must 
be  out  of  Herod's  jurisdiction  for  that.  Go  tell  him  I  neither  fly 
from  him  nor  fear  him,  but  Jerusalem  is  the  prophet's  slaughter- 
house." 34,  35.  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem ;  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  &c.  —  (Mat- 
thew, 23.  37,  39.)  How  ineffably  grand  and  melting  is  this  apos- 
trophe !  It  is  the  very  heart  of  God  pouring  itself  forth  through 
human  flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  the  innermost 
life  and  love  of  Deity,  pleading  with  men,  bleeding  for  them,  and 
ascending  only  to  open  His  arms  to  them  and  win  them  back  by 
the  power  of  this  Stor}"  of  matchless  love,  that  has  conquered  the 
world,  that  will  yet  "draw  all  men  unto  Him,"  and  beautify  and 
ennoble  Humanity  itself!  "  Jerusalem  "  here  does  not  mean  the 
mere  city  or  its  inhabitants  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  viewed  merely  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  center  of  their  religiotis  life, — 
"  the  city  of  their  solemnities,  whither  the  tiibes  went  up,  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  at  this  moment  it  was  full 
of  them.  It  is  the  whole  family  of  God,  then,  which  is  here  apos- 
trophized, by  a  name  dear  to  every  Jew,  recalling  to  him  all  that 
was  distinctive  and  precious  in  his  religion.  The  intense  feeling 
that  sought  vent  in  this  utterance  comes  out  first  in  the  redoubling 
of  the  opening  word  —  "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !"  but,  next  in  the 
picture  of  it  which  He  draws — "that  killest  the.  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee  ! "  —  not  content  with  spurn- 
ing God's  messages  of  mercy,  thou  canst  not  suffer  even  the  mes- 
sengers to  live  !  When  He  adds, "  How  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thee,"  He  refers  surely  to  something  beyond  the  six  or  seven 
times  that  He  visited  and  taught  in  Jerusalem  while  on  earth.  No 
doubt  it  points  to  "  the  prophets,"  whom  they  "  killed,"  to  "  them 
that  were  sent  unto  her,"  whom  they  "  stoned."  But  whom  would 
He  have  gathered  so  often?  "Thee!  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  Thee!"  Compare  with  this  that  aflfecting  clause  in  the 
great  ministerial  commission,  "  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  ndiiions,  deginning 
at  Jerusalem  I " 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-24.  Healing  of  a  Dropsical  Man,  and  Manifold  Teach- 
ings AT  A  Sabbath  Feast.  2.  Man  before  him  —  Not  one  of 
the  company,  since  this  was  apparently  before  the  guests  sat  down, 
and  probably  the  man  came  in  hope  of  a  cure,  though  not  ex- 
pressly soliciting  it.  [De  Wette.]  ch.  13.  V.  15.  7-11.  a  parable 
—  showing  that  His  design  was  not  so  much  to  inculcate  mere 
politeness  or  good  manners,  as  underneath  this  to  teach  something 
deeeper  {v.  1 1).     chief  TOOmS  —  "  principal  seats,"  in  the  middle  part 
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of  the  couch  on  which  they  reclined  at  meals,  esteemed  the  most 
honorable,  wedding  —  and  seating  thyself  at  the  wedding-Z^j-^. 
Our  Lord  avoids  the  appearance  of  personality  by  this  delicate 
allusion  to  a  different  kind  of  entertainment  than  this  of  his  host. 
[Bengel.]  the  lowest  —  not  a  loiver  merely.  [Bengel.]  with 
shame  —  "To  be  lowest  is  only  ignominious  to  him  who  affects 
the  highest."  [Bengel.]  friend  —  said  to  modest  guest  only, 
not  the  proud  one,  v.<^.  [Bengel.]  worship  —  honour.  The 
whole  of  this  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Proverbs,  25,  6,  7,  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  matchless  Teacher  to  utter  articulately,  and 
apply  to  the  regulation  of  the  minutest  features  of  social  life,  such 
great  laivs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  that  of  v.  11,  "Whosoever," 
&c. —  couching  them  in  a  chaste  simplicity  and  proverbial  terse- 
ness of  style  which  makes  them  "apples  of  gold  in  a  setting  of 
silver."  See  ch.  18.  14.  12-14.  call  not  thy  friends — Jesus  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  us  to  dispense  with  the  duties  of  ordinary 
fellowship,  but,  remitting  these  to  their  proper  places,  inculcates 

what  is  better.    [Bengel.]    lest ...  a  recomprense  be  given  thee 

—  a  fear  the  world  is  not  afflicted  with.  [Bengel.]  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  that  no  exercise  of  ptinciple  is  involved  in  it,  as 
selfishness  itself  will  suffice  to  prompt  to  it  (Matthew,  5.  46.  47). 
call  the  poor  —  "Such  God  Himself  calls,"  v.  21.  [Bengel.] 
blessed  —  acting    from    disinterested,    God-like    compassion   for 

the  wretched.    15-24.  when  (one  . . .  heard  ...  he  said,  Blessed, 

&,C.  —  As  our  Lord's  words  seemed  to  hold  forth  the  future 
"  recompense "  under  the  idea  of  a  great  Feast,  the  thought 
passes  through  this  man's  mind,  how  blessed  they  would  be  who 
should  be  honored  to  sit  down  to  it.  Our  Lord's  reply  is  in  sub- 
stance this  :  ".The  great  Feast  is  prepared  already  ;  the  invitations 
are  issued,  but  declined ;  the  feast,  notwithstanding,  shall  not  want 
abundance  of  guests;  but  not  one  of  its  present  contemners  — 
who  shall  yet  come  to  sue  for  admission  —  shall  be  allowed  to 
taste  of  it."  This  shows  what  was  lacking  in  the  seemingly  pious 
exclamation  of  this  man.  It  was  Balaam's,  "  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  "  (Numbers,  23. 
10),  without  any  anxiety  about  living  his  life  ;  fondly  wishing  that 
all  were  right  with  him  at  last,  while  all  heedless  of  the  precious 
present,  a  great  supper  —  Cf.  Isaiah,  25  6.  bade  many  —  his- 
torically, the  Jews  ;  generally,  those  within  the  pale  of  professed 
discipleship.  Slipper  time  ...  all  now  ready  —  pointing  undoubt- 
edly to  the  now  ripening  preparations  for  the  great  Gospel   call, 

Matthew,  22.  4.    all  began  to  make  excuse  — Cf.  Matthew,  22. 5. 

Three  excuses,  given  as  specimens  of  the  rest,  answer  to  "  the 
care  of  this  world"  {v.  18),  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  "  (v.  19),  and 
"  the  pleasures  of  this  life  "  {v.  20),  which  "  choke  the  word  "  (Mat- 
thew, 13.  22,  and  ch.  8.  14.)  Each  differs  from  the  other,  and  each 
has  its  own  plausibility,  but  all  come  to  the  same  result :  "  We  have 
other  things  to  attend  to,  more  pressing  just  now."  Nobody  is 
represented  as  saying,  I  will  not  come  ;  nay,  all  the  answers  imply 
that  but  for  certain  things  they  would  come,  and  when  these  are  out 
of  the  way  they  ivill  come.  So  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  intended, 
for  the  last  words  clearly  imply  that  the  refusers  will  one  day  be- 
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come  petitioners,  came  and  told,  &,C.  —  saying  as  in  Isaiah,  53.  I. 
"  It  is  the  part  of  ministers  to  report  to  the  Lord  in  their  prayers 
the  compliance  or  refusal  of  their  hearers.  [Bengel.]  angry  — 
in  one  sense  z.  gracious  word,  showing  how  sincere  he  was  in  is- 
suing his  invitations  (Ezekiel,  33.  11),  But  it  is  the  slight  put 
upon  him,  the  sense  of  which  is  intended  to  be  marked  by  this 
word,  streets  and  lanes  —  historically,  those  within  the  same  pale 
of  the  "city"  of  God  as  the  former  class,  but  the  despised  and 
outcasts  of  the  nation,  the  "publicans  and  sinners"  [Trench]; 
generally,  all  similar  classes,  usually  overlooked  in  the  first  pro- 
vision for  supplying  the  means  of  grace  to  a  community,  half 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  revealed  light,  and  in  every  sense  miser- 
able, yet  there  is  room — Implying  that  these  classes  had  era- 
braced  the  invitation  (Matthew,  21,  32  ;  Mark,  12.  37,  last  clause  ; 
John,  7.  48.  49)  ;  and  beautifully  expressing  the  longing  that 
should  fill  the  hearts  of  ministers  to  see  their  Master's  table  filled. 
highways  and  hedges — outside  the  city  altogether:  historicallyy 
the  heathen,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  spiritual  wickedness, 
as  being  beyond  the  pale  of  all  that  is  revealed  and  saving,  "  with- 
out Christ,  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  "(Ephesians,  2.  12) ;  generally, 
all  such  still.  Thus  this  T^:iX2ih\e  prophetically  contemplates  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  spiritu- 
ally, directs  the  Gospel  invitations  to  be  carried  to  the  lowest 
strata,  and  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  outermost  circles,  of 
human  society.  Compel  them  to  come  in  —  not  as  if  they  would 
make  the  "excuses"  of  the  first  class,  but  because  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  them  over  two  difficulties  :  (i.)  "  We  are  not  in  fit  com- 
pany for  such  a  feast."  (2.)  "  We  have  no  proper  dress,  and  are 
ill  in  order  for  such  a  presence."  How  fitly  does  this  represent 
the  difficulties  and  fears  of  the  sincere/  How  is  this  met?  "Take 
no  excuse  —  make  them  come  as  they  are  —  bring  them  along  with 
you."  What  a  directory  for  ministers  of  Christ !  that  my  hoUSe 
may  be  filled  —  "  Grace  no  more  than  nature  will  endure  a  vacuum." 
[Bengel.]  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  —  Our  Lord  here  appears  to 
throw  off  the  veil  of  the  parable,  and  proclaim  the  Supper  His 
Own,  intimating  that  when  transferred  and  transformed  into  its 
final  glorious  form,  and  the  refusers  themselves  would  give  all  for 
another  opportunity,  J/e  will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  taste  it. 
{A/'.  B.  —  This  parable  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Prov- 
erbs, I.  24-33,  The  Marriage  Supper,  Matthew,  22.  2-14.) 

25-35.  Address  to  Great  Multitudes  Traveling  with 
Him.  25.  Great  multitudes  with  him  —  on  His  final  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  The  "great  multitudes"  were,  doubtless,  people 
going  to  the  Passover,  who  moved  along  in  clusters  (ch.  2.  44), 
and  who,  on  this  occasion,  falling  in  with  our  Lord,  had  formed 
themselves  into  one  mass  about  Him.  26,  27.  If  any  man,  &C. — 
(See  ch.  12,  z/.  53,  and  Mark,  8.  34,  35).  28-33.  which  of  you,  &C. 
—  Common  sense  teaches  men  not  to  begin  any  costly  work  with- 
out first  seeing  that  they  have  wherewithal  \o  finish.  And  he  who 
does  otherwise  expose  himself  to  general  ridicule.  Nor  will  any 
wise  potentate  enter  on  a  war  with  any  hostile  power  without  first 
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seeing  to  it  that,  despite  formidable  odds  (two  to  one),  he  be  able 
to  stand  his  ground  and  if  he  has  no  hope  of  this,  he  will  feel 
that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can. 
"■Even  so^'  says  our  Lord,  "in  the  warfare  you  will  each  have  to 
wage  as  my  disciples,  despise  not  your  enemy's  strength,  for  the 
odds  are  all  against  you  ;  and  you  had  better  see  to  it  that,  despite 
every  disadvantage,  you  still  have  wherewithal  to  hold  out  and 
win  the  day,  or  else  not  begin  at  all  and  make  the  best  you  can  in 
such  awful  circumstances."  In  this  simple  sense  of  the  parable  — 
(Stier,  Alford,  &c.,  go  wide  of  the  mark  here  in  making  the 
enemy  to  be  God,  because  of  the  "conditions  of  peace,"  v.  32)  — 
two  things  are  taught:  (i)  Better  not  begin  (Revelation,  3.  15), 
than  begin  and  not  finish.  (2)  Though  the  contest  for  salvation 
be,  on  our  part,  an  awfully  unequal  one,  the  human  will,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  "  faith  which  overcometh  the  world  "  (i  John,  5.  4), 
and  nerved  by  power  from  above,  which  "  out  of  zcm-^Wifj-j- makes 
it  strong''  (Hebrews,  11.  34  ;  i  Peter,  i.  5),  becomes  heroical  and 
will  come  off  "  more  than  conqueror."  But  without  absolute  sur- 
render of  self  ,  the  contest  is  hopeless,  ^^  33.  34,  35.  salt,  &,C. — 
(Matthew,  5.  13-16  ;  and  Mark,  9.  50).  34.  Salt  JS  good  —  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption,  to  season  insipidit3%  to  freshen  and  sweeten. 
The  value  of  salt  for  these  purposes  is  abundantly  referred  to  by 
classical  writers  as  well  as  in  Scripture  ;  and  hence  its  S)'mbolical 
significance  in  the  religious  oflferings  as  well  as  of  those  without 
as  of  those  within  the  pale  of  revealed  religion.  In  Scripture, 
mankind,  under  the  unrestrained  workings  of  their  own  evil 
nature,  are  represented  as  entirely  corrupt.  Thus,  before  the  flood 
(Genesis,  6.  11,  12)  ;  after  the  flood  (Genesis,  8.  21);  in  the  days  of 
David  (Psalms,  14.  2,  3)  ;  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  i.  5,  6)  ;  and 
in  the  days  of  Paul  (Ephesians,  2.  1-3  ;  see  also  Job,  14.  4  ;  15.  15,  16  ; 
J.,  3.  6  ;  compared  with  R.,  8.  8  ;  Titus,  3.  2,  3).  The  remedy  for 
this,  says  our  Lord  here,  is  the  active  presence  of  His  disciples 
among  their  fellows.  The  character  and  principles  of  Christians,, 
brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  are  designed  to  arrest  the  fester- 
ing corruption  of  humanity  and  season  its  insipidit)'.  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  Christians  to  do  this  office  for  their  fellow-men, 
if  their  righteousness  only  exasperate  them,  and  recoil  in  every 
form  of  persecution  upon  themselves?  The  answer  is:  That  is 
but  the  first  and  partial  effect  of  their  Christianity  upon  the  world  ; 
though  the  great  proportion  would  dislike  and  reject  the  truth, 
a  small  bat  noble  band  would  receive  and  hold  it  fast  ;  and  in  the 
struggle  that  would  ensue  one  and  another,  even  of  the  opposing 
party,  would  come  over  to  His  ranks  ;  and,  at  length,  the  Gospel 
would  carry  all  before  it.    but  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour  — 

"become  unsavoury"  or  "insipid;"  losing  its  saline  or  salting 
property.  The  meaning  is :  If  that  Christianity  on  which  the 
health  of  the  world  depends  does,  in  any  age,  region,  or  individual,, 
exist  only  in  name,  or  if  it  contain  not  those  saving  elements,  for 

want  of  which  the  world  languishes,  wherewith  shall  It  be  salted  ? 

—  how  shall  the  salting  qualities  be  restored  to  it  ?  (Cf.  Mk.  9.  50). 
Whether  salt  ever  does  lose  its  saline  property — about  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  —  is  a  question  of  no  moment  here.. 
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The  point  of  the  case  lies  in  the  supposition  that,  if  it  should  lose 
it,  the  consequence  would  be  as  here  described.  So  with 
Christians.  The  question  is  not  •  Can,  or  do  the  saints  ever 
totally  lose  that  grace  which  makes  them  a  blessing  to  their 
fellow-men?  But,  what  is  to  be  the  Issue  of  that  Christianity 
which  is  found  wanting  in  those  elements  which  can  alone 
stay  the  corruption  and  season  the  tastelessness  of  an  all- pervading 
carnality?  The  restoration  or  non-restoration  oi  grace,  or  true, 
living  Christianity,  to  those  who  have  lost  it  has,  in  our  judgment, 
nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  The  question  is  not,  if  a  man  lose  his 
grace,  how  shall  that  grace  be  restored  to  him?  but,  since  living- 
Christianity  is  the  only  '-salt  of  the  earth,"  if  men  lose  that,  what 
else  can  supply  its  place  ^  What  follows  is  the  appalling  answer 
to  this  question,  it  is,  thenceforth,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
cast  out  —  a  figurative  expression  of  indignant  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Ct.  ch,  8.  12  •  22.  13  ;  J.  6.  37  ;  9.  34).  and  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men — expressive  of  contempt  and  scorn. 
It  is  not  the  mere  want  of  a  certain  character,  but  the  want  of  it  in 
those  whose /r<?/i'j-j'/<3«  and  appearance  was  fitted  to  beget  exoec- 
tation  of  finding  it. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

1-32.  Publicans  AND  Sinners  Welcomed  by  Christ  —  Three 
Parables  to  Explain  this,  i,  drew  near  ail  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  &,C. —  drawn  around  him  by  the  extraordinary  adaptation 
of  His  teaching  to  their  case  who,  till  He  appeared,  at  least  his 
forerunner,  might  well  say,  "No  man  careth  for  my  soul."  2. 
murmured,  saying,  &C.—  took  it  ill,  were  scandalized  at  Him,  and 
insinuated  (on  the  principle  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps)  that  he  must  have  some  secret  sympathy  with  their 
character.  But  O  what  a  truth  of  unspeakable  preciousness  do 
their  lips,  as  on  other  occasions,  unconsciously  uttei  !  Now 
follow  three  parables  representing  the  sinner :  (i)  in  his  stupidity  ; 
(2)  as  all-unconscious  of  his  lost  condition  ;-  (3)  knowingly  and  zuill- 
ingly  estranged  from  God.  [Bengel.]  The  first  two  set  forth  the 
seeking  love  of  God  ;  the  last.  His  receiving  love.  [Trench.]  3-7. 
I.  The  Lost  Sheep — occurring  again,  Matthew,  18.  12-14;  but 
there  to  show  how  precious  one  of  His  sheep  is  to  the  good 
Shepherd,  here  to  show  that  the  shepherd,  though  it  stray  never  so 
widely,  will  seek  it  out,  and  when  he  hath  found  will  rejoice  over 
It.  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  —  bend  all  His  attention  and  care,  as 
it  were,  to  the  one  object  of  recovering  the  lost  sheep  ;  not  saying, 
"Tis  but  one  ;  let  it  go  ;  enough  remain."  go  after  .  \  .  until,  &0. 
—  pointing  to  all  the  diversified  means  which  God  sets  in  oper- 
ation for  recovering  sinners.  6.  Rejoice  with  me,  &,C.—  The 
principle  here  is,  that  one  feels  exuberant  joy  to  be  almost  too 
much  for  himself  to  bear  alone  and  is  positively  relieved  by  having 
others  to  share  it  with  him.  (See  v.  10.)  ninety-nine  jUSt  .  .  . 
needing  no  repentance  —  not  angels,  whose  place  in  these  parables 
is  very  different  from  this  ;  but  those  represented  by  the 
prodigaPs   well-behaved  brother,   who   have    "  served    their   Father 
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many  years  and  not  at  any  time  transgressed  His  commandment" 
(in  the  outrageous  sense  of  the  prodigal).  See  v.  29.  31.  In  other 
words,  such  as  have  gro7vn  tip  from  childhood  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
as  the  sheep  of  His  pasture.  Our  Lord  does  not  say  "the  Phar- 
isees and  scribes  "  were  such  ;  but  as  there  ivas  undoubtedly  such 
a  class,  while  "  the  publicans  and  sinners  "were  confessedly  the 
stra3^ed  sheep  and  the  prodigal  children.  He  leaves  them  to  fill 
up  the  place  of  the  other  class,  if  they  could,  8-10.  K.  The  Lost 
Coin,  sweep  the  house  —  '  not  done  without  dust  on  man's  part." 
[Bengel.]  Likewise  —  on  the  same  principle,  joy,  &.C,  —  Note 
carefully  the  language  here  :  —  not  "  joy  on  the  part''  but  "  joy  itp 
the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God."  True  to  the  idea  of  the  para- 
bles. The  Great  Shepherd.  The  Great  Owner  Himself,  is  He  whose 
the  joy  properly  is  over  His  own  recovered  property  ,  but  so  vast  and 
exuberant  is  it  (Zechariah,  3.  17),  that  as  if  He  could  not  keep  it  to 
Himself,  He  "calleth  His  friends  and  neighbours  together'"  —  His. 
whole  celestial  family  —  saying,  "  Rejoice  with  me,  for  I  have 
found  My  sheep  —  My  piece,"  &c.  In  this  sublime  sense  it  i> 
"joy"  before  "  or  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  ;"  they  only  "catch 
the  flying  joy,"  sharing  it  with  Hijn  !  The  application  of  this  to 
the  reception  of  those  publicans  and  sinners  that  stood  around 
our  Lord  is  grand  in  the  extreme  ;  "  Ye  turn  from  these  lost  ones 
with  disdain,  and  because  I  do  not  do  the  same,  ye  murmur  at  it ; 
but  a  very  different  feeling  is  cherished  in  heaven  :  There,  the  re- 
covery of  even  one  such  outcast  is  watched  with  interest  and 
hailed  with  joy  ;  nor  are  they  left  to  come  home  of  themselves  or 
perish;  for  lo  !  even  now  the  Great  Shepherd  is  going  after  His 
lost  sheep,  and  the  Owner  is  making  diligent  search  for  the  lost 
property;  and  He  is  finding  it  too.  and  bringing  it  back  with  joy, 
and  all  heaven  is  full  of  it,"  (Let  the  reader  mark  what  sublime 
claims  for  Himself  our  Lord  covertly  puts  in  here — as  if  in  Him 
they  beheld,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  nothing  less  than  heaven 
'\x\  the  habiliments  of  earth,  the  Great  Shepherd  above,  clothed  in 
a  garment  of  flesh,  come  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost .'  "> 
11-32.  HI.  The  Prodigal  Son,  12.  the  younger  —  as  the  more 
thoughtless,  said,  &,C.  — weary  of  restraint,  panting  for  independ- 
ence, unable  longer  to  abide  the  check  of  a  father's  eye.  This  is- 
man,  impatient  of  Divine  control,  desiring  to  be  independent  of 
God,  seeking  to  be  his  own  master  :  that  "  sin  of  sins,  in  which  all 
subsequent  sins  are  included  as  in  their  germ,  for  the}'-  are  but  the 
unfolding  of  this  one."  [Trench.]  he  divided,  &,C.  —  Thus  "God. 
when  His  service  no  longer  appears  a  perfect  freedom,  and  mar* 
promises  himself  something  far  better  elsewhere,  allows  him  to 
make  the  trial :  and  he  shall  discover,  if  need  be  by  saddest  proof, 
that  to  depart  from  Him  is  not  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  to  ex- 
change a  light  yoke  for  a  heavy  one,  and  one  gracious  Master  for 
a  thousand  imperious  tyrants  and  lords."  [Trench.]  13.  not 
many  days  —  intoxicated  with  his  new-found  resources  and  eager 
for  the  luxury  of  using  them  at  will,  a  far  country  —  beyond  all 
danger  of  interference  from  home,  wasted,  &C.  —  So  long  as  it 
lasted,  the  inward  monitor  (Isaiah,  55.  2)  would  be  silenced  (Isaiah^ 
q   to;  57.   10:  Amos,  4.  6-10).     riotOUS  living  —  7^  30,  "with  har-^ 
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lots."  Ah  '  but  this  reaches  farther  than  the  sensualist ;  for  "  in 
the  deep  symbolical  language  of  Scripture  fornication  is  the 
standing  image  of  idolatry  ;  they  are  in  fact  ever  spoken  of  as 
one  and  the  same  sin,  considered  now  in  its  fleshl}',  now  in  its 
spiritual,  aspect"  (Jeremiah,  3,  Ezekiel,  16  and  17).  [Trench.] 
14-  when  he  had  spent  all ...  a  mighty  famine  — a  mysterious 
providence  holding  back  the  famine  till  he  was  m  circumstances 
to  feel  it  in  all  its  rigour.  Thus,  like  Jonah,  whom  the  storm  did 
not  overtake  till  on  the  mighty  deep,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
does  the  sinner  teel  as  if  "the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting 
against"  him  (Judges,  5.  20).  in  want — the  first  stage  of  his  bit- 
ter experience,  and  preparation  for  a  change  15.  joined  himself, 
&C.  —  his  pride  not  yet  humbled,  unable  to  brook  the  shame  of  a 
return.  tO  feed  SWine  —  Glad  to  keep  life  in  any  how,  behold  the 
son  sunk  into  a  swine-herd,  among  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the 
prohibition  of  swine's  flesh,  emphatically  vile  I  He  who  begins 
by  using  the  world  as  a  servant,  to  minister  to  his  pleasure  ends 
by  reversing  the  relationship  (Trench.]  16.  wouM  fain  have 
■filled  —  rather,  "was  fain  to  fill."  ate  greedily  of  the  only  food  he 
could  get.  the  husks — "the  hulls  of  a  leguminous  plant  which 
in  ihe  East  is  the  food  of  cattle  and  swine,  and  often  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  poorest  in  times  of  distress.'  [Stier.]  no  man  gave 
him  —  not  this  food,  for  that  he  had,  but  any  thing  better  (Jeremiah, 
30  14).  This  was  his  lowest  depth  — perishing  unpitied,  alone  in  the 
luorld,  and  ready  to  disappear  from  it  nnmissed  I  But  this  is  just  the 
blessed  turning-point ;  midnight  before  dawn  of  day  (2  Chronicles, 
12.  8;  33.  11-13,  Jeremiah,  2.  19).  came  to  himself — Before,  he 
had  been  "  beside  himself"  (Ecclesiastes.  9.  3),  in  what  sense  will 
presently  appear?  how  many  hired,  &,C.  —  What  a  testimony  to 
the  nature  of  the  home  he  had  left  !  But  did  he  not  know  all  this 
ere  he  departed  and  ever)^  day  of  his  voluntary  exile?  He  did, 
and  he  did  not.  His  heart  being  wholly  estranged  from  home  and 
steeped  in  selfish  gratifications,  his  father's  house  never  came 
within  the  range  of  his  vision,  or  but  as  another  name  for  bondage 
and  gloom.  Now  empty,  desolate,  withered,  perishing,  hovie,  with 
all  its  peace,  plenty,  freedom  dignity,  starts  into  view,  fills  all  his 
visions  as  a  warm  and  living  reality,  and  breaks  his  heart.  18. 
*'  I  WILL  arise  and  go  TO  MY  FATHER  ! "  The  change  has  come  at 
last,  and  what  a  change!  —  couched  in  terms  of  such  exquisite 
simplicity  and  power  as  if  expressly  framed  for  all  heart-broken 
penitents.  Father,  &,C.  —  Mark  the  term.  Though  "  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  his  son,"  the  prodigal  sinner  is  taught  to  claim 
the  degraded  and  defiled,  but  still  existing  relationship,  asking  not 
to  be  made  a  servant,  but  remaining  a  son  to  be  made  "aj"  a  ser- 
vant," willing  to  take  the  lowest  place  and  do  the  meanest  work. 
Ah  !  and  is  it  come  to  this?  Once  it  was,  "  Any  place  rather  than 
home,"  Now,  "  O  that  home,  could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that  the 
door  of  it  would  not  be  closed  against  me,  how  gladly  would  I 
take  any  place  and  do  any  work,  happy  only  to  be  there  at  all," 
Well,  that  is  conversion  —  nothing  absolutely  new,  yet  all  new  ;  old 
familiar  things  seem  in  a  new  light  and  for  the  first  time  as  realities 
of  overwhelming  magnitude  and  power,     Hoiv  this  is  brought  about 
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the  parables  says  not,  (We  have  that  abundantly  elsewhere.  Phil- 
ippians,  2.  13,  &c.)  Its  one  object  is  to  paint  the  welcome  home  of 
the  greatest  sinners,  when  (no  matter  for  the  present  how)  they 
"  affise  and  go  to  their  Father."  20,  a  great  way  off —  O  yes,  when 
but  the  face  is  turned  homeward,  though  as  yet  far,  far  away,  our 
Father  recognizes  His  own  child  in  us,  and  bounds  to  meet  us  — 
not  saying,  Let  him  come  to  me  and  sue  for  pardon  first,  but  him- 
self taking  the  first  step,  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him — What  I 
In  all  his  filth?  Yes.  In  all  his  rags?  Yes.  In  all  his  haggard, 
shattered  wretchedness?  Yes.  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven," 
is  this  Thy  portraiture?  It  is  even  so  (Jeremiah,  31.  20).  And 
because  it  is  so  I  wonder  not  that  such  incomparable  teaching  hath 
made  the  world  new.  21.  Father,  I  have  sinned,  &,C.  —  "This 
confession  is  uttered  after  the  kiss  of  reconciliation"  (Ezekiel, 
16.  63).  [Trench.]  22.  but  the  Father  said,  &c.  —  The  son  has 
not  said  all  he  purposed,  not  so  much  because  the  father's  demon- 
strations had  rekindled  the  filial,  and  swallowed  up  all  servile, 
feeling  [Trench]  (see  the  word  "  Father,"  v.  18),  but  because 
the  father's  heart  is  made  to  appear  too  full  to  listen,  at  that 
moment,  to  more  in  this  strain,  the  best  robe  —  Cf.  Zechariah,  3. 
4,  5,  "  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him  ;  behold  I  have 
clothed  thee  with  change  of  raiment ;  and  they  clothed  him  with 
garments"  (Isaiah,  61.  10;  Revelation,  3.  18).  a  ring  —  (Cf. 
Genesis,  41.  42;  James,  2.  2).  shoes  —  slaves  went  barefoot. 
Thus,  we  have  here  a  threefold  symbol  of  freedojii  and  honour 
restored  as  the  fruit  of  perfect  reconciliation,  23.  the  fatted  calf — 
kept  for  festive  occasions.  24.  my  SOn  —  now  twice  his  son. 
dead  .  .  .  lost  —  to  me  ,•  to  himself —  to  m}^  service,  my  satisfaction  ; 
to  his  own  dignity,  peace,  profit,  alive  again...  found  —  to  all 
these,  merry  —  See  v.  10.  25.  in  the  field  —  engaged  in  his 
father's  business;  Cf.  29,  "These  man)'^  years  do  I  serve  thee." 
28.  came  his  father  out  and  entreated  him— "Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him'* 
(Psalm  103.  13).  As  it  is  the  elder  brother  who  now  errs,  so  it  is 
the  same  paternal  cojnpassion  which  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of  the 
younger  that  comes  forth  and  pleads  with  the  elder.  29.  these 
many  years...  neither  transgressed  at  any  time,  &c.~The 
words  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  He  is  merely  contrasting 
his  constancy  of  love  and  service  with  the  conduct  of  his  brothers  ; 
just  as  Job,  resenting  the  charge  of  hypociisyhy  his  friends,  speaks 
as  if  nothing  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  (Job,  23.  10-12),  and 
David  too  (Psalm  18.  20-24).  The  father  attests  the  trtith  of  all  he 
says,     never  a  kid  —  I  say  not  a  calf,  but  not  even  a  kid.     that  I 

might  make  merry  with  my  friends  —  Here  lay  his  misappre- 
hension. It  was  no  entertainment  for  the  gratification  of  the 
prodigal  ;  it  was  a  fathers  expression  of  the  joy  he  felt  at  his 
recovery,  thy  SOn  .  .  .  thy  living  —  How  unworthy  a  reflection 
on  the  common  father  of  both,  for  the  one  not  only  to  disown  the 
other,  but  fling  him  over  upon  his  father  as  if  he  should  say  :  Take 
him  and  have  joy  of  him  !  31.  Son,  &C.  —  The  father  resents  not 
the  insult ;  how  could  he,  after  the  largeness  of  heart  which  had 
kissed   the   returning    prodigal  ?      He  calmly   expostulates   with 
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him,  "  Son,  listen  to  reason.  What  need  for  special,  exuberant 
joy  over  thee?  Didst  thou  sa}',  "  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve 
thee?  In  that  saidst  thou  truly  ;  but  just  for  that  reason  do  I  not 
set  the  whole  household  rejoicing  over  thee.  For  thee  is 
reserved  what  is  higher  still — a  tranquil  life-long  satisfaction  in 
thee,  as  a  true-hearted,  faithful  son  in  thy  father's  house,  nor  of  the 
inheritance  reserved  for  thee  is  aught  alienated  by  this  festive  and 
fitting  joy  over  the  once  foolish,  but  now  wise  and  newly-recovered 
one."  32.  it  was  meet  —  "  Was  it  possible  he  should  simply  take 
his  long  vacant  place  in  the  family,  without  one  special  sign  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  change?  Would  that  have  been 
nature?"  But  this  being  the  meaning  of  the  festivity  it  would,  for 
that  very  reason,  be  temporary.  In  time,  the  dutifulness  of  even 
the  younger  son  would  become  the  law  and  not  the  exception  ;  he 
too,  at  length,  might  venture  to  say,  "  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee;"  and  of  him  the  father  would  say:  "Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me."  In  that  case,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  "meet 
that  they  should  make  merry  and  be  glad."  The  lessons  are 
obvious,  but  how  beautiful  !  (i)  The  deeper  sunk  and  the  longer 
estranged  any  sinner  is,  the  more  exuberant  is  the  joy  which  his 
recovery  occasions.  (2)  Such  joy  is  not  the  portion  of  those  whose 
whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  their  Father  in 
heaven.  (3)  Instead  of  grudging  the  want  of  this,  they  should 
deem  it  the  highest  testimony  to  their  life-long  fidelity,  that  some- 
thing better  is  reserved  for  them,  the  deep,  abiding  complacency 
of  their  Father  in  heav-en. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

1-31.  Parables  of  the  Un7ust  Steward  and  of  the  Rich  Man 
AND  Lazarus,  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Money,  i.  steward  — 
manager  of  his  estate.  aCCUSed  —  informed  upon,  had  wasted  — 
rather  "  was  wasting."  3.  cannot  dig  .  .  .  to  beg,  ashamed  —  there- 
fore, when  dismissed,  shall  be  in  utter  want.  4.  may  receive  me, 
&,C.  —  Observe  his  one  object —  xvhen  cast  out  of  one  home  to  secure 
another.  This  is  the  key  to  the  parable,  on  which  there  have  been 
many  differing  views.  5-7.  Fifty . .  .  fourscore  —  deducting  a  half 
from  the  debt  of  the  one,  and  a  fifth  from  that  of  the  other.  8. 
the  lord  —  evidently  the  steward's  lord,  so  called  in  v.  3,  5.  com- 
mended, &,C. —not  for  his  "injustice,"  but  "because  he  had  done 
■Tvisely"  or  prudently  ;  with  commendable  foresight  and  skillful 
adaptation  of  means  to  end.  children  Of  this  WOrld  —  so  ch.  20.  34  ; 
Cf.  Psalm  17.  14  ("their  portion  in  this  life");  Philippians,  3.  19 
<"  rnind  earthly  things  "),  Psalm  4.  6,  7.  in  (or  for)  their  generation 
—  i.  e.,  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  world  "  they  are  "  of."  The  greater 
wisdom  (or  shrewdness)  of  the  one,  in  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  in  energetic,  determined  prosecution  of  them,  is  none  of  it 
for  God  3.nd.  eternity — a  region  they  were  never  in,  an  atmosphere 
they  never  breathed,  an  undiscovered  world,  an  unborn  existence 
to  them  —  but  all  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  groveling  and 
fleeting  generation,  children  of  light  —  so  John,  12.  36;  Ephe- 
sians,  5.  8  ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  5.     Yet  this  is  only  "  as  night-birds 
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see  better  in  the  dark  than  those  of  the  day  —  owls  than  eagles." 
[Cajetan  and  Trench.]  But  we  may  learn  lessons  from  them  as 
our  Lord  now  shows,  and  '  be  wise  as  seipents!'  9.  make  friends 
of — turn  to  your  own  advantage;  i.  ^.,  as  the  steward  did. '  by 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor"  (Daniel,  4.  27) ;  Cf.  12.  33  ;  14.  13,  14. 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  —  treacherous,  precarious.  (Mat- 
thew, 6.  24.)    ye  fail  —  in  respect  of  life,    they  may  receive  you 

—  not  generally,  "ye  may  be  received"  (as  ch.  6.  38,  "shall  7}ien 
give),  but  "  those  ye  have  relieved  may  rise  up  as  witnesses  for 
you"  at  the  great  day.  "''Then,  like  the  steward,  when  turned  out 
of  one  home  shall  ye  secure  another  ;  but  better  than  he,  a  heav- 
enly for  an  earthly,  an  everlasting  lor  a  temporary  habitation." 
Money  is  not  here  made  the  key  to  heaven,  more  than  "  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  "  in  general,  according  to  which,  as  a  test  of 
character —  but  not  by  the  merit  of  which —  men  are  to  be  judged 
(2  Corinthians,  5.  10),  and    see  Matthew,  25.  34-40.     10.     He,  &,C. 

—  a  maxim  of  great  pregnancy  and  value  ;  rising  from  ih^  prudence 
which  the  steward  had  to  the  fidelity  which  he  had  not,  the  "  harm 
lessness  of  the  dove,  to  which  the  serpent "  with  all  his  "  linsdom  " 
is  a  total  stranger.  Fidelity  depends  not  on  the  amount  intrusted. 
but  on  the  sense  of  responsibility.  He  that  feels  this  in  little  will 
feel  it  in  much,  and  conversely.  11,  12.  unrighteous  mammon  — 
To  the  whole  of  this  He  applies  the  disparaging  term  "  what  is 
least,"  in  contrast  with  "  the  true  riches."  another  man's  . .  .  yOUr 
own  —  an  important  turn  to  the  subject.  Here  all  we  have  is  en 
trust  2iS  stewards,  who  have  an  account  to  render.  Hereafter,  what 
the  faithful  have  will  be  their  own  property,  being  no  longer  on 
probation  but  in  secure  undisturbed,  rightful,  everlasting  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  graciously  bestowed  on  us. 
Thus  money  is  neither  to  be  idolised  nor  despised;  we  must  sit  loose 
to  it  and  use  it  for  God's  glory.  13.  can  serve  —  be  entirely  at  the 
command  of;  and  this  is  true  even  where  the  services  are  not  op- 
posed, hate  .  .  .  love  —  showing  that  the  two  here  intended  zx^  in 
uncompromising  hostility  to  each  other  : — an  awfully  searching 
principle  !  14-1S.  COVetoUS  .  . .  derided  him  —  sneered  at  him  ; 
their  master-sin  being  too  plainly  struck  at  for  them  to  relish. 
But  it  was  easier  to  run  down  than  to  refute  such  teaching,     justify 

yourselves  —make  a  show  of  righteousness,    highly  esteemed 

among  men — generally  carried  away  by  plausible  appearances. 
(See  I  Samuel,  16.  7  ;  and  ch.  14.  11.)  The  Law,  &,C. — (Matthew, 
II.  13.) — Though  even  the  Old  Testament  announces  the  ultimate 
"perdition  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  contrast  with  the  im- 
mutability of  Jehovah  (Psalm  102.  24-27),  the  prevalent  represen- 
tation of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  Scripture,  when  employed 
as  a  popular  figure,  is  that  of  their  stability  (Psalm  iig.  89-Qi  ; 
Ecclesiastes,  i.  4;  Jeremiah,  33.  25,  26).  It  is  the  enduring  stabil- 
ity, then,  of  the  great  truths  and  principles,  moral  and  spiritual, 
of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation  which  our  Lord  thus  expresses. 
one  tittle  —  one  of  those  little  strokes  by  which  alone  some  of 
the  Hebrew  letters  are  distinguished  from  others  like  them.  The 
meaning  is,  that  "  not  so  much  as  the  smallest  loss  of  authority  or 
vitality  shall  ever  come  over  the  law."     The  law  of  Divorce — ac- 
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cording  to  its  strictness  or  laxity  —  has  so  intimate  a  bearing  upon 
purity  in  the  married  life,  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
to  allude  to  the  loose  views  on  that  subject  then  current.  A  civil 
enactment  on  the  subject  of  Divorce,  quoted  from  Deuteronomy, 
24. 1  ;  a  legal  check  upon  reckless  and  tyrannical  separation.  The 
one  legitimate  ground  of  divorce  allowed  was,  "  some  unclean- 
ness  "  —  in  other  words,  conjugal  infidelity.  But  while  one  school 
of  interpreters  (that  of  Shammai)  explained  this  quite  correctly, 
as  prohibiting  divorce  in  ever)^  case  save  that  of  adultery,  another 
school  (that  of  Hillel)  stretched  the  expression  so  far  as  to  include 
every  thing  in  the  wife  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  the  husband  — 
a  view  of  the  law  too  well  fitted  to  minister  to  caprice  and  de- 
praved inclination  not  to  find  extensive  favour.  And,  indeed,  to 
this  day  the  Jews  allow  divorces  on  the   most  frivolous   pretexts. 

and  whatsoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband 

—  for  any  thing  short  of  conjugal  infidelity  —  COmmitteth  adultery — 
for  if  the  comxnandment  is  broken  by  the  one  party,  it  must  be  by 
the  other  also  Whether  the  innocent  party,  after  a  just  divorce,  may 
lawfully  marry  again,  is  not  treated  of  here.  The  Church  of  Rome 
says.  No  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Churches  allow  it.  every 
man  presseth,  &C.  —  Publicans  and  sinners,  all  indiscriminately, 
are  eagerly  pressing  mto  it ;  and  ye,  interested  adherents  of  the  mere 
forms  of  an  economy  which  is  passing  away,  "  discerning  not  the 
signs  of  this  time,"  w'll  allow  the  tide  to  gopastyou,  and  be  found 
a  stranded  monument  of  blindness  and  obstinacy,  it  is  easier,  &,C. 
^  Matthew,  5.  17, 18.  Pytteth  away  his  wife,  &,C.  —  (Matthew,  19. 
3-9.)  Far  from  intending  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  law,  in  these 
allusions  to  a  new  e^^nomy,  our  Lord,  in  this  unexpected  wa)"-, 
sends  home  its  high  r'^quirements  with  a  pungency  which  the  Phar- 
isees would  not  fail  (o  feel.  19.  purple  and  fine  linen,  &,c. — 
Cf.  Esther,  8.  15  ;  Reveiation,  18.  12,  wanting  nothing  which  taste 
and  appetite  craved,  and  money  could  procure.  20,  21.  laid  — 
having  to  be  carried  and  put  down,  full  of  SOres  —  open,  running, 
"not  closed  nor  bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment."  (Isaiah, 
I.  6.)  desiring  to  be  fed  with  —  but  was  not.  [Grotius,  Bengel, 
Meyer,  Trench,  &c.]  ;  the  words  may  mean  indeed  "was  fain  to 
feed  on,"  or  "gladly  .3a  on,"  as  ch.  15.  16.  [Alford,  Webster, 
&  Wilkinson,  &c.]  But  the  context  rather  favors  the  former. 
licked,  &,C.  —  a  touching. .^c  of  brute  pity,  in  the  absence  of  human 
relief.  It  is  a  case  of  heartless  indifference,  amid  luxuries  of 
every  kind,  to  one  of  God's  poorest  and  most  afflicted  ones,  pre- 
sented daily  before  the  63-6.  22.  dies  —  his  burial  was  too  unim- 
portant to  mention  ;  while  "the  rich  man  died  and  zvas  btiried''  — 
his  carcase  carried  in  pomp  to  its  earthly  resting-place,  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom  —  as  if  seen  reclining  next  to  him  at  the  heavenly 
feast.  (Matthew,  8.  II.)  23.  in  hell  —  not  the  final  place  of  the 
lost  (for  which  another  word  is  used),  but  as  we  say  "  the  .unseen 
world."  But  as  the  object  here  is  certainly  to  depict  the  whole  tor- 
ment of  the  one  and  i\\Q  perfect  bliss  of  the  other,  it  comes  in  this 
case  to  much  the  same,  seeth  Abraham  —  not  God,  to  whom 
therefore  he  cannot  cry.  [Bengel.]  Father  Abr(tham  —  a  well- 
founded,  but  unavailing-claim  of  natural  descent  (ch.  3.  8  ;  John, 
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8.  37).  24,  mercy  on  me  —  wlio  never  showed  any.  (James,  2.  13.) 
send  Lazarus — the  pining  victim  of  his  merciless  neglect,  that 
he  may  —  take  me  hence  ?  No  ;  that  he  dares  not  to  ask.  dip  .  . . 
tongue  —  i.  e.,  the  least  conceivable  and  the  most  momentary  abate- 
ment of  his  torment  ;  that  is  all.  But  even  this  he  is  told  is  (i.) 
unreasonable.  25,  26.  Son  —  stinging  acknowledgment  of  the  claim- 
ed relationship,  thou  . . .  Lazarus,  &C.  —  As  it  is  a  great  law  of 
God's  kingdom,  that  the  nature  of  our  present  desires  shall  rule  that 
of  our  future  bliss,  so  by  thai  law,  he  whose  "good  things,"  craved 
and  enjoyed,  were  all  bounded  b}^  time,  could  look  for  none  after 
his  connection  with  time  had  come  to  an  end.  (Ch.  6.  24.)  But  by 
the  same  law,  he  whose  "  evil  things,"  all  crowded  into  the  pres- 
ent life,  drove  him  to  seek,  and  find  consolation  in  a  life  beyond 
the  grave,  is  by  death  released  from  all  evil  and  ushered  into  un- 
mixed and  uninterrupted  good.  (Ch.  6.  21.)  (2)  It  is  impossible. 
besides  all  this  — ''  independently  of  this  consideration."  a  great 
gulf  fixed  —  by  an  irrevocable  decree  there  has  been  placed  a  vast 
impassable  abyss  between  the  two  states,  and  the  occupants  of 
each.  27-31.  Then  he  said  —  now  abandoning  all  hope  for  him- 
self, send  him  to  my  father's  house,  &,c.  —  no  waking  up  of  good 
in  the  heart  of  the  lost,  but  bitter  reproach  against  God  and  the 
old  economy,  as  not  warning  him  sufficiently.  [Trench.]  The 
answer  of  Abraham  is.  They  are  sufficiently  warned,  nay  —  giving 
the  lie  to  Abraham.  If,  &,c.  —  a  principle  of  awful  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  greatest  miracle  will  have  no  effect  on  those  who 
are  determined  not  to  believe.  A  real  Lazarus  soon  "  rose  from 
the  dead,"  but  the  sight  of  him  by  crowds  of  people,  inclined 
thereby  to  Christ,  only  crowned  the  unbelief  and  hastened  the 
murderous  plots  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  Lord  of  glory  ;  nor 
has  His  own  resurrection,  far  more  overpowering,  yet  won  over 
that  "  crooked  and  perverse  nation." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1-10.  Offenses — Faith  —  Humility.  2.  millstone —  Mat- 
thew, 18.  6,  7.)  The  word  here  is  simply  "  millstone,"  without 
expressing  of  which  kind.  But  in  Matthew,  iS.  6,  it  is  the  "ass- 
turned  "  kind,  far  heavier  than  the  small  hand-mill  turned  by 
female  slaves,  as  in  ch.  17-  35.  It  is  of  course  the  same  which  is 
meant  here,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea  —  meaning,  that  if  by 
such  a  death  that  stumbling  were  prevented,  and  so  its  eternal 
consequences  averted,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  them.  Here 
follows  a  striking  verse  in  Matthew,  18.  7,  "  Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offenses  !  "  — "  There  will  be  stumblings  and  falls  and 
loss  of  souls  enough  from  the  world's  treatment  of  disciples, 
without  any  addition  from  you  :  dreadful  will  be  its  doom  in  con- 
sequence ;  see  that  ye  share  not  in  it."  "  For  it  must  needs  be 
that  offenses  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
Cometh?"  "The  struggle  between  light  and  darkness  will  in- 
evitably cause  stumblings,  but  not  less  guilty  is  he  who  willfully 
makes     any  to  stumble.        (Matthew,    18.   15-17.    21,    21.)     3.    if 
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thy  brother  trespass  —  Neither  harbour  a  grudge  against  your 
offending  brother,  nor  break  forth  upon  him  in  presence  of  tlie 
unbelieving,  but  take  him  aside,  show  him  his  fault,  and,  if  he  own 
and  make  reparation  for  it,  you  have  done  more  service  to  him 
than  even  justice  to  yourself,  seven  times  —  not  a  lower  measure 
of  the  forgiving  spirit  than  the  "  seventy-times  seven  "  enjoined 
on  Peter,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  asking  if  he  was  to  stop  at 
seven  times.  "  No,"  is  the  virtual  answer,  "  though  it  comes  to 
seventy  times  that  number,  if  only  he  ask  forgiveness  in  sincerity." 
5.  Lord  —  Seech.  10.  i.  increase  our  faith — moved  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  avoiding  and  forgiving  "  offenses."  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  spititiial  operation  tipon  their  souls  was 
solicited  of  Christ  by  the  Twelve  ;  but  a  kindred  and  higher 
prayer  had  been  offered  before,  by  one  with  far  fewer  opportunities. 
"  Lord,  I  believe,  keep  thou,"  etc.  Mark,  9.  24.  6.  (Mark,  11. 
22-24.)  6.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root  —  Here  is  the  lesson 
now.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  supposed  —  that  they  might 
wish  a  mountain  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,  a  thing  far  re- 
moved from  any  thing  which  they  could  be  thought  actually  to 
desire  —  it  is  plain  that  not  physical  but  moral  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  His  kingdom  were  in  the  Redeemer's  view,  and  that 
what  He  designed  to  teach  was  the  great  lesson,  that  iw  obstacle 
should  be  able  to  stand  before  a  confiding  faith  in  God.  7-10.  say 
unto  him  by  and  by  —  The  "  by  and  by  "(or  rather  "directly") 
should  be  joined  not  to  the  saying  but  the  going:  —  "Go 
directly."  The  connection  here  is :  "  But  when  your  faith  has 
been  so  increased  as  both  to  avoid  and  forgive  offenses,  and 
do  things  impossible  to  all  but  faith,  be  not  puffed  as  though  you 
had  laid  the  Lord  under  any  obligations  to  you.  I  trow  not  —  or, 
as  we  say,  when  much  more  is  meant,  "  I  should  think  not,"  un- 
profitable —  a  word  which,  though  usually  denoting  the  opposite  of 
profit,  is  here  used  simply  in  its  negative  sense,  "We  have  not, 
as  his  servants,  profited  or  benefited  God  at  all."  (Cf.  Job,  22.  2,  3  ; 
Romans,  11.  35.) 

11-19.  Ten  Lepers  Cleansed.  11-13.  through  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee  —  probably  on  the  confitzes  of  both,  stood  afar  off" — 
Cf.  Leviticus,  13.45,  4^.  they  lifted  up  —  their  common  misery 
drawing  these  poor  outcasts  together  (2  Kings,  7.  3).  nay,  making 
them  forget  the  fierce  national  antipathy  of  Jew  and  Samaritan, 
[Trench.]  Jesus,  &,C.  —  Cf.  Matthew,  20.  30-33.  How  quick  a 
teacher  is  felt  misery,  even  though  as  here  the  teaching  may  be. 
soon  forgotten!  14.  Go  ShOW  yourselves  —  a  palpable  witness 
that  the  Great  Healer  had  indeed  come,  and  that  "  God  had 
visited  His  people."  Matthew,  8.  4.  Thus  too  would  the  Samari- 
tan be  taught  that  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  (John,  4.  22.)  as 
they  went,  were  cleansed  —  In  how  many  different  ways  were  our 
Lord's  cures  wrought,  and  this  different  from  all  the  rest.  17,  18. 
Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  —  rather,  "  Were  not  the  ten  cleansed  ?  " 
i.  e.,  the  whole  of  them  —  an  example  (by  the  way)  of  Christ's  omnis- 
cience. [Bengel.]  this  stranger  —  "this  alien  "  (literally,  "of 
another  race  ").  The  language  is  that  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
as  is  expressly  said  of  another  exhibition  of  Gentile  faith,  Mat- 
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thew,  8.  lo.  19.  arise  —  for  he  had  "  fallen  down  on  his  face  at 
His  feet,"  v.  16,  and  there  lain  prostrate,  faith  made  tliee  whole 
—  not  as  the  others,  merely,  in  body,  but  in  that  higher  spiritual 
sense  with  which  His  constant  language  has  so  familiarized  us,  &c. 
20-37.  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  Son 
OF  Man.  20-25.  When — To  meet  the  erroneous  views  not 
only  of  the  Pharisees,  but  of  the  disciples  themselves,  our  Lord 
addresses  both,  announcing  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  under 
different  aspects.  "It  cometh  not  with  observation"  —  "with 
watching"  or  "  lying  in  wait,"  as  for  something  outwardly  impos- 
ing and  at  once  revealing  itself.  Lo  here!  lo  there!  —  Shut  up 
within  this  or  that  sharply  defined  and  visible  geographical  or 
ecclesiastical  limit,  within  you  —  is  of  an  internal  and  spiritual 
character  (as  contrasted  with  their  outside  views  of  it).  But  it  has 
its  external  side  too.  the  days  —  rather  "  days."  will  COme  —  as 
ch.  19.  43  —  when,  amid  calamities,  &c.,  you  will  anxiously  look 
for  a  deliverer,  and  deceivers  will  put  themselves  forward  in  this 
character,  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  —  Himself  again 
among  them  but  for  one  day  ;  as  we  say  when  all  seems  to  be 
going  wrong,  and  the  one  person  who  could  keep  them  right  is 
removed.  [Neander  in  Stier,  &c.]  "This  is  said  to  guard 
against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  His  visible  presence  would 
accompany  the  manifestation  and  establishment  of  His  kingdom." 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  they  shall  say,  See  here  ...  Go  not, 
&,C. — "a  warning  to  all  so-called  expositors  of  prophecy  and 
their  followers,  who  cry,  Lo  there  and  see  here,  every  time  that 
war  breaks  or  revolutions  occur."  [Alford.]  as  lightning  .  .  . 
80  the  Son  of  IVIan — i.e.,  it  will  be  as  manifest.  "The  Lord 
speaks  here  of  His  coming  and  manifestation  in  a  prophetically 
indefinite  manner,  and  in  these  preparatory  words  blends  ijito  one 
the  distinctive  epochs!'  [Stier.]  When  the  whole  polity  of  the 
Jews,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  alike,  was  broken  up  at  once,  and 
its  continuance  rendered  impossible,  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  became  as  manifest  to  all  as  the  lightning  of  heaven  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  had  ceased  to  exist  in  its  old,  and  had 
entered  on  a  new  and  perfectly  different  form.  So  it  may  be  again, 
ere  its  final  and  greatest  change  at  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
of  which*  the  words  in  their  highest  sense  are  alone  true.  But 
first  .  .  .  suffer,  &,C.  —  This  shows  that  the  more  immediate  refer- 
ence of  the  previous  verse  is  to  an  event  soon  to  follow  the  death 
of  Christ.  It  was  designed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  "  His 
disciples  "  from  the  glare  in  which  His  foregoing  words  had  in- 
vested the  approaching  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  26-30. 
eat  .  .  .  married,  planted,  &-C.  —  all  the  ordinary  occupations  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  Though  the  antediluvian  world  and  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  awfully  wicked,  it  is  not  their  7uickedness,  but 
their  worldliness,  their  unbelief  and  indifference  to  the  future, 
their  unpreparedness,  that  is  here  held  up  as  a  warning.  N.B. — 
These  recorded  events  of  Old  Testament  history  —  denied  or 
explained    away    now-a-days    by    not    a    few  —  are    referred    to 

here  ^s  facts.     31-33.  to  take  it  away  .  . .  remember,  &,c.  —  a 

warning   against   that    lingering    reluctance    to   part   ivilh   present 
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treasures  which  induces  some  to  remain  in  a  burning  house, 
in  hopes  of  saving  this  and  that  precious  article,  till  con- 
sumed and  buried  in  its  ruins.  The  cases  here  supposed,  though 
different,  are  similar.  Lot's  wife  —  her '*/<3C'/&  back"  (ox  that  is  all 
that  is  said  of  her,  and  her  recorded  doo7n.  Her  heart  was  in 
Sodom  still,  and  the  "  look  "just  said,  "  and  must  I  bid  it  adieu?" 
whosoever,  &,C.  —  See  ch.  9.  23-27.  34.  two  in  one  bed  —  the  pre- 
pared and  unprepared  mingled  in  closest  intercourse  together  in 
the  ordinary  walks  and  fellowships  of  life,  when  the  moment  of 
severance  arrives.  Awful  truth  !  realized  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Christians  found  themselves  forced  by 
their  Lord's  directions  (ch.  21.  21)  at  once  and  forever  away  from 
their  old  associates  ;  but  most  of  all  when  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  shall  burst  upon  a  heedless  world.  37.  where  —  shall  this 
occur?  wheresoever,  &,C.  —  "As  birds  of  prey  scent  out  the 
carrion,  so  wherever  is  found  a  mass  of  incurable  moral  and 
spiritual  corruption,  there  will  be  seen  alighting  the  ministers  of 
Divine  judgment,"  a  proverbial  saying  terrifically  verified  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  times  since,  though  its  most 
tremendous  illustration  will  be  at  the  world's  final  day. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1-8.  Parable  of  the  Importunate  Widow.  1-5.  always  — 
Cf.  V.  7,  "night  and  day."  faint  —  "lose  heart,"  or  "slacken." 
feared  not .  . .  nor  regarded  —  defying  the  vengeance  of  God  and 
despising  the  opinion  of  men.  widow  —  weak,  desolate  defense- 
less, (i  Timothy,  5.  5,  which  is  taken  from  this.)  came  —  "  kept 
coming."  See  v.  5,  "her  continual  com.ing."  avenge  me  —  i.e., 
rid  me  of  the  oppression  of.  continual  COming  —  "coming  for 
ever."  6-8.  the  Lord  —  a  name  expressive  of  the  authoritative  style 
in  which  he  interprets  his  own  parable,  shall  not  God  —  not  unjust, 
but  the  infinitely  righteous  Judge,  avenge  —  redeem  from  oppres- 
sion, his  own  elect  —  not  like  this  widow,  the  object  of  indifference 
and  contempt,  but  dear  to  Him  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  (Zechariah, 
2.  8).  cry  day  and  night  —  whose  every  cry  enters  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth  (James,  5.  4),  and  how  much  more  their  inces- 
sant and  persevering  cries  ?  bear  long  with  them  —  rather  "  in  their 
case,"  or  "  on  their  account "  (as  James,  5.  7,  "  for  it  ").  [Grotius, 
De  Wette,  &c.]  speedily  —  as  if  pained  at  the  long  delay,  im- 
patient for  the  destined  moment  to  interpose.  (Cf.  Proverbs,  29,  i.) 
nevertheless,  &,C. — q.  d.,  "Yet  ere  the  Son  of  Man  comes  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  His  church,  so  low  will  the  hope  of  relief 
sink,  through  the  length  of  the  delay,  that  one  will  be  fain  to  ask, 
Will  He  find  any  faith  of  a  coming  avenger  left  on  the  earth? 
From  this  we  learn  (i)  that  the  piimary  and  historical  xe,ierencc  of 
this  parable  is  to  the  church  in  its  wido7ved,  desolate,  oppressed, 
defenseless  condition  during  the  present  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
the  heavens.  (2)  That,  in  these  circumstances,  importunate,  per- 
severing prayer  for  deliverance  is  the  church's  fitting  exercise. 
(3)  That,  notwithstanding,  every  encouragement  to  this,  so  long 
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will  the  answer  be  delayed,  while  the  need  of  relief  continues  the 
same,  that  all  hope  of  deliverance  will  have  nearly  died  out,  and 
"faith"  of  Christ's  coming  scarcely  to  be  found.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parable,  to  prayer  in  general^  is  so  obvious  as  to  have 
nearly  hidden  its  more  direct  reference,  and  so  precious  that  one 
cannot  allow  it  to  disappear  in  any  public  and  historical  inter- 
pretation. 

9-14.  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  ii,  12. 
stood  —  as  the  Jews  in  pra)'er.  (Mark,  11,  25.)  God,  &,C.  —  To 
have  been  kept  from  gross  iniquities  was,  undoubtedly,  a  just 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  God  ;  but,  instead  of  the  devoutly 
humble,  admiring  frame  which  this  should  inspire,  he  arrogantly 
severs  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  quite  above  them,  and 
with  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  poor  publican,  thanks  God  that 
he  has  not  to  stand  afar  off  like  him,  to  hang  down  his  head  like  a 
bulrush  and  beat  his  breast  like  him.  But  these  are  only  his 
wt'ra/ excellencies.  His  relgious  merits  complete  his  grounds  for 
congratulation.  Not  confining  himself  to  the  one  Divinely  pre- 
scribed, annual  fast  (Leviticus,  16.  29),  he  was  not  behind  the 
most  rigid,  who  fasted  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  every  week 
[Lightfoot],  and  gave  the  tenth,  not  only  of  what  the  law  laid 
under  tithing  but  of  "all  his  gains."  Thus,  besides  doing  all  his 
duty  he  did  works  of  supererogation ;  while  sins  to  confess  and 
spiritual  wants  to  be  supplied  he  seems  to  have  felt  none.  What 
a  picture  of  the  Pharisaic  character  and  religion  !  13.  standing 
afar  off — as  unworthy  to  draw  near  ;  but  that  was  the  way  to  get 
near.  (Psalm  34.  18  ;  Isaiah,  57.  15).  would  not  lift  UD — "blush- 
ing and  ashamed "  to  do  so.  (Ezra,  9.  6.)  smote,  &C. — "  kept 
smiting  ;"  for  anguish  (ch.  23.  48),  and  self-reproach  (Jeremiah, 
31.  19).  be  merciful  —  "be  propitiated,"  a  very  unusual  word  in 
such  a  sense,  only  once  else  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
sense  of  "making  reconciliation"  by  sacrifice  (Hebrews,  2.  17.) 
There  may,  therefore,  be  some  allusion  to  this  here,  though  not 
likely,  a  sinner  —  literally,  ''the  sinner;"  q.  d.,  "If  ever  there 
was  one,  I  am  he."  14.  rather  than  the  other  —  the  meaning  is, 
"and  not  the  other;"  for  the  Pharisee  was  not  seeking  justifica- 
tion and  felt  no  need  of  it.  This  great  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  inscribed,  as  in  letters  of  gold, 
over  its  entrance-gate.  And  in  how  many  different  forms  is  it 
repeated.  (Psalm  138.  6;  147.  6;  ch.  i.  53).  To  he,  self-emptied 
or  "  poor  in  spirit,"  is  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  pre- 
paration for  the  reception  of  the  "  grace  Avhich  bringeth  salvation  ;" 
wherever  this  exists  the  "  mourning  "  for  it  which  precedes  "  com- 
fort" and  the  earnest  "  hungerings  and  thirstings  after  righteous- 
ness" which  are  rewarded  by  the  "fullness"  of  it  will,  as  we  see 
here,  be  surely  found.  Such,  therefore,  and  such  only,  are  the 
justified  ones.     (Job,  33.  27,  28  ;  Psalm  34.  18  ;  Isaiah,  57.  15). 

15-17.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ  —  infants  —  show- 
ing that  some,  at  least,  of  those  called  in  Matthew  (19.  13)  and  Mark 
(10.  13)  simply  "  little  "  or  "  )'Oung  children  "  were  literally  "  babes." 
touch  them  —  or  as  more  fully  in  Matthew,  "  put  his  hands  on  them 
zii^pray,"  or  invoke  a  "blessing"  on  them  (Mark,  10.  16),  accord- 
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ing  to  venerable  custom  (Genesis,  48.  14,15).     rebuked  them  — 

Repeatedly  the  disciples  thus  interposed,  to  save  annoyance  and 
interruption  to  their  Master,  but,  as  the  result  showed,  ahuays 
against  the  mind  of  Christ  (Matthew,  15.  23  ;  ch.  iS.  39,  40).  Here, 
it  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply,  that  they  thought  the  intrusion  a 
useless  one,  as  infants  were  not  capable  of  receiving  any  thing 
from  Him.  His  ministrations  were  for  ^;'<?w;//'£'^/A'.  But  JesuS  — 
"  much  displeased^'  says  Mark  (10.  14)  ;  an  invaluable  addition. 
said  —  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me"  —  "and 
FORBID  them  not,"  is  the  important  addition  of  Matthew  (19.  14) 
and  Mark  (10.  14).  What  words  are  these  from  the  lips  of  Christ ! 
The  price  of  them  is  above  rubies.  But  the  reason  assigned,  "  For 
OF  SUCH  IS  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of  heaven,"  as  in  Matthew, 
19.  14,  completes  the  previous  information  here  conve3'ed  ;  es- 
pecially as  interpreted  by  what  immediately  follows:  "And  He 
took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them,  and 
ulessed  them,"  Mark,  10,  16,  It  is  surel}'^  not  to  be  conceived 
that  all  our  Lord  meant  was  to  inform  us,  that  seeing  fr^w/z  people 
must  become  childlike  in  order  to  be  capable  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  therefore  they  should  not  hinder  infants  from  coming  to 
Him,  and  therefore  He  took  up  and  blessed  the  infants  themselves. 
Was  it  not  just  the  grave  mistake  of  the  disciples  that  infants 
should  not  be  brought  to  Christ,  because  only  grown  people  could 
profit  by  Him,  which  "much  displeased  "  our  Lord?  And  though 
he  took  the  irresistible  opportunity  of  lowering  their  pride  of  rea- 
son, by  informing  them  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom, 
*'  instead  of  the  children  first  becoming  like  them,  they  must  them- 
selves become  like  the  children''  [RiCHTER  in  Stier],  this  was  but 
by  the  way ;  and  returning  to  the  children  themselves.  He  took 
them  up  in  His  gracious  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and 
blessed  them,  for  no  conceivable  reason  but  to  show  that  they  xvere 
thereby  made  capable,  AS  INFANTS,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  if  so, 
then  '^'Can  any  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized  which 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  zvell  as  we?"  (Acts,  lo.  47.)  But 
such  application  of  the  baptismal  water  can  have  no  warrant  here, 
save  where  the  infants  have  been  previously  brought  to  Christ  Him- 
self for  His  benediction,  and  only  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  that 
benediction. 

18-30.  The  Rich  Young  Ruler,  and  Discourse  Thereon. 
This  case  presents  some  remarkable  points,  (i)  The  man  was  of 
irreproachable  moral  character ;  and  this  amid  all  the  tempta- 
tions oi  youth,  for  he  was  a  "young  man"  (Matthew,  19.  22),  and 
wealth,  for  "  he  was  very  rich  "  {v.  23  ;  Matthew,  19.  22  ;  Mark,  10. 
22.)  But  (2)  restless  notwithstanding,  his  heart  craves  eternal  life. 
(3)  Unlike  the  "  rulers,"  to  whose  class  he  belonged  {v.  iS),  he  so 
far  believed  in  Jesus  as  to  be  persuaded  He  could  authoritatively 
direct  him  on  this  vital  point.  (4)  So  earnest  is  he  that  he  comes 
"running"  and  even  "kneeling  before  Him,"  and  that  when  He 
was  gone  forth  into  the  way  (Mark,  10.  17)  —  the  highroad,  by  this 
time  crowded  with  travelers  to  the  Passover;  undeterred  by  the 
virulent  opposition  of  the  class  he  belonged  to  as  a  "ruler"  and 
by  the  shame  he  might  be  expected  to  feel  at  broaching  such  a 
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question  in  the  hearing  of  a  crowd  and  on  the  open  road.  19. 
why,  &,C.  —  Did  our  Lord  mean  then  to  teach  that  God  only  ought 
to  be  called  "good?"  Impossible;  for  that  had  been  to  contra- 
dict all  Scripture  teaching,  and  His  own  too  (Psalm  112.  5  ;  Mat- 
thew, 25.  21  ;  Titus,  I.  8).  Unless  therefore  we  are  to  ascribe  cap- 
tiousness  to  our  Lord,  he  could  have  had  but  one  object  —  to  raise 
the  youth's  ideas  of  Himself,  as  not  to  be  classed  merely  with  other 
"good  masters,"  and  declining  to  receive  this  title  apart  from  the 
"One  "who  is  essentially  and  only  "good."  This  indeed  is  but 
distantly  hinted  ;  but  unless  this  is  seen  in  the  back-grotnid  of  our 
Lord's  words,  nothing  worthy  of  Him  can  be  made  out  of  them. 
(Hence,  Socinianism,  instead  of  having  an)--  support  here,  is  only 
baffled  by  it).  20.  thOU  knowest,  &,C.  —  Matthew  is  more  full  here  : 
"  But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  He 
saitlr  unto  him,  Which?  —  as  if  he  had  said,  *  Point  me  ou-t  one  of 
them  which  I  have  not  kept?'  —  Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt,'*  &c. 
(Matthew,  19.  17,  18.)  Our  Lord  purposely  confines  Himself  to 
the  second  table,  which  He  would  consider  easy  to  keep,  enumerat- 
ing them  all  —  for  in  Mark  (10.  19),  "Defraud  not"  stands  for  the 
tenth  (else  the  eighth  is  twice  repeated).  In  Matthew  the  sum  of 
this  second  table  of  the  law  is  added,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,"  as  if  to  see  if  he  would  venture  to  say  he  had 
kept  that.  21.  all  these,  &,C.  —  "what  lack  I  yet,"  adds  Matthew. 
Ah  !  this  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  heart.  Doubtless  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere  ;  but  something  within  whispered  to  him  that  his 
keeping  of  the  commandments  was  too  easy  a  way  of  getting  to 
heaven.  He  felt  something  beyond  this  to  be  necessary ;  after 
keeping  all  the  commandments  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that 
could  be;  and  he  came  to  Jesus  just  upon  that  point.  "Then," 
says  Mark  (10.  21),  "Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,"  or  "looked 
lovingly  upon  him."  His  sincerity,  frankness,  and  nearness  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  themselves  most  winning  qualities,  won 
our  Lord's  regard  even  though  he  turned  his  back  upon  him  —  a 
lesson  to  those  who  can  see  nothing  lovable  save  in  the  regenerate. 
22.  lackest  one  thing  —  Ah!  but  that  a  fundamental,  fatal  lack. 
sell,  &,C.  —  As  riches  were  his  idol,  our  Lord,  who  knew  it  from 
the  first,  lays  His  great  authoritative  grasp  at  once  upon  it,  saying, 
"  Now  give  Me  up  that,  and  all  is  right."  No  general  direction 
about  the  disposal  of  riches,  then,  is  here  given,  save  that  we  are 
to  sit  loose  to  them  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  gave 
them.  He  who  does  this  with  all  he  has,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is 
a  true  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  23-25.  was  very  SOrrOwful 
—  Matthew  more  fully,  "  went  a^vay  sorrowful  ;"  Mark  still  more, 
"  was  sad"  or  "sullen"  at  that  saying,  and  "went  away  grieved." 
Sorry  he  was,  very  sorry,  to  part  with  Christ ;  but  to  part  with  his 
riches  would  have  cost  him  a  pang  more.  When  riches  or  heaven, 
on  Christ's  terms,  were  the  alternative,  the  result  showed  to  which 
side  the  balance  inclined.  Thus  was  he  shown  to  lack  the  one  all- 
comprehensive  requirement  of  the  law  —  the  absolute  subjection  of 
the  heart  to  God,  and  this  want  vitiated  all  his  other  obediences. 
when  Jesus  saw  —  Mark  says,  He  "looked  round  about"  —  as  if 
first  following  the  departing  youth  with  His  eye  —  "  and  saith  unto 
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His  disciples."  how  hardly,  &,C.  —  with  what  difficulty.  In  Mark 
an  explanation  is  added,  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in 
riches,"  &c.  —  i.  e.,  with  what  difficulty  is  this  idolatrous  trust  con- 
quered, without  which  they  cannot  enter  ;  and  this  is  introduced 
by  the  word  "children"  —  sweet  diminutive  of  affection  and  pity 
(John,  21,  5).  easier  for  a  camel,  &C.  —  a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  literally  a  thing  impossible,  but  figuratively,  very  difficult. 
26,  27.  for,  &,C.  —  "  At  that  rate  none  can  be  saved  :"  "  Well,  it  does 
pass  human  power,  but  not  Divine.'''  28-30.  Lo,  &,C.  —  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  (as  is  evident  from  the  reply),  conscious  that  the 
required  surrender  had  been  made,  and  generously  taking  in  his 
brethren  with  him  —  "  lue;''  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  young  ruler,  "All 
these  have  I  kept,"  &c.  lefi  all  —  "  The  workmen's  little  is  as  much 
his 'air  as  the  prince's  much."  [Bengel.]  In  Matthew  (19.  27) 
he  adds,  "What  shall  we  have  therefore?"  How  shall  it  fare  with 
us?  there  is  no  man,  &,C.  —  graciously  acknowledging  at  once  the 
completeness  and  the  acceptableness  of  the  surrender  as  a  thing 
already  made,  house,  &,C.  —  the  specification  is  still  more  minute 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  take  in  every  form  of  self-sacrifice,  for 
the  kingdom  of  God's  sake  —  in  Mark,  "for  my  sake  and  the  Gos- 
pel's." (See  ch.  6,  22.)  manifold  more  in  this  present  time  —  in 
Matthew  (19.  29)  "an  hundred-fold,"  to  which  Mark  (10.  30)  gives 
this  most  interestir%  addition  :  "  Now,  in  this  present  time,  houses, 
and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands, 
with  persecutions."  We  have  here  the  blessed  promise  of  a  recon- 
st7'iiction  of  all  human  relationships  and  affcctioiis  on  a  Christian  basis 
and  in  a  Christian  state,  after  being  sacrificed,  in  their  natural  form, 
on  the  altar  of  love  to  Christ.  This  he  calls  "  manifold  more  " — "  an 
hundred  fold  more"  —  than  what  they  sacrificed.  Our  Lord  was, 
himself,  the  first  to  exemplify  this  new  adjustment  of  His  ozvn  rela- 
tionships (Matthew,  12.49,  50 ;  and  2  Corinthians,  6.  14-18).  But 
this  "  with  persecutions  ;"  for  how  could  such  a  transfer  take  place 
without  the  most  cruel  wrenches  to  flesh  and  blood?  but  the  per- 
secution would  haply  follow  them  into  their  new  and  higher  circle, 
breaking  that  up  too!  But  best  of  all,  "in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting."     And 

When  the  shore  is  won  at  last. 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ?  —  A'eZ*/*-. 

These  promises  are  for  every  one  who  forsakes  his  all  for  Christ. 
But  in  Matthew  (19.  28)  this  is  prefaced  by  a  special  promise  to 
the  Twelve.  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed 
me  in  the  Regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Ye  who  have  now  adhered  to  me 
shall,  in  the  new  kingdom,  rule  or  give  law  to  the  great  Christian 
world,  here  set  forth  in  Jewish  dress  as  the  twelve  tribes,  presided 
over  by  the  twelve  apostles,  on  so  many  judicial  thrones.  In  this 
sense,  certainly,  the  promise  has  been  illustriously  fulfilled. 
[Calvin,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  &c.]  But  if  the  promise  refer  to 
the  yet  future  glory  (as  may  be  thought  from  ch.  22.  28-30,  and  as 
most  take  it),  it  points  to  the  high  personal  distinction  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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31-34.  Fuller  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death 
AND  Resurrection.  (Mark,  lo.  32-34.)  31.  all  written  by  the 
prophets,  concerning  the  Son  of  Man,  be  accomplished  — showing 

how  Christ  himself  read,  and  would  have  us  to  read,  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  some  otherwise  evangelical  interpreters  find 
no  prophecies,  or  virtually  none,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  understood  none,  &,C. —  The  evangelist  seems  unable  to 
say  strongh^  enough  how  entirely  hidden  from  them,  at  that  time, 
was  the  sense  of  these  exceedingly  plain  statements  ;  no  doubt,  to 
add  weight  to  their  subsequent  testimony  which,  from  this  very 
circumstance,  was  prodigious,  and  with  all  the  simple-hearted, 
irresistible. 

35-43.  Blind  Man  Healed.  In  Matthew,  20.  29,  &c.,  they  are 
two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demoniac  of  Gadara.  In  Matthew  and 
Mark  (10.  46,  &c.)  the  occurrence  is  connected  with  Christ's 
departure  from  Jericho  ;  in  Luke  with  His  approach  to  it.  Many 
ways  of  accounting  for  these  slight  divergences  of  detail  have 
been  proposed.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  ail  tJie  facts,  we  should  see 
no  difficulty  ;  but  that  we  have  been  left  so  far  in  the  dark  shows 
that  the  thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  One  thing  is  plain, 
there  could  have  been  no  collusion  among  the  authors  of  these 
Gospels,  else  they  would  have  taken  care  to  remove  these  "  spots 
on    the   sun."     38.  Son   of   David,    &,C. —  (Matthew,    12.    23.)      39. 

rebuked,  &,c. —  (See  v.  15.)    so  much  the  more  —  that  importunity 

so  commended  in  the  Syrophenician  woman  and  so  often  en- 
joined (ch.  II.  5,  &c. ;  18.  I,  &c.).  40.  commanded,  &,c. —  Mark 
has  this  interesting  addition:  "And  they  call  the  blind  man, 
saying  unto  him:  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee"  — 
just  as  one  earnestly  desiring  an  interview  with  some  exalted 
person,  but  told  by  one  official  after  another  that  it  is  vain  to  wait, 
as  he  will  not  succeed  {they  know  it),  yet  persists  in  waiting  lor 
some  answer  to  his  suit  and,  at  length,  the  door  opens  and  a 
servant  appears,  saying;  "You  will  be  admitted;  he  has  called 
you."  And  are  there  no  other  suitors  to  yesus  lu ho,  sometimes,  fare 
thus?  "And  he,  casting  away  his  garment,"  how  lively  is  this 
touch,  evidently  of  an  eye-witness,  expressive  of  his  earnestness 
and  joy,  "came  to  Jesus"  (Mark,  10.  49,  50).  41-43.  What  will 
ye,  &C. —  to  try  them  ;  to  deepen  their  present  consciousness  of 
need,  and  to  draw  out  their  faith  in  Him.  Lord — '' Rabbouni"^* 
(Mark,  10.  51) ;  an  emphatic  and  confiding  exclamation.  (See 
John,  9.) 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

I-IO.  Zaccheus  the  Publican.  The  name  is  Jewish.  2-4. 
chief  among  the  publicans  —  farming  a  considerable  district,  with 
others  under  him.  rich  —  ill-gotten  riches  some  of  it  certainly 
was.  See  v.  8.  who  he  was  —  what  sort  of  person.  Curiosity 
then  was  his  only  motive,  though  his  determination  not  to  be 
baulked  was  overruled  for  more  than  he  sought,  sycamore  — 
the  Egyptian  fig,  with  leaves  like  the  mulberry.  5  6.  looked 
up,  &C. —  in  the  full  knowledge  of  who  was  in  the  tree,  and  pre- 
paratory to  addressing  him.     Zaccheus,  &C. —  whom  he  had  never 
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seen  in  the  flesh  nor  probably  heard  of.  "  He  calleth  His  own 
sheep  by  navie  and  leadeth  them  out"  (John,  lo.  3),  make  haste 
and  come  down  —  to  which  he  literally  responded:  "He  made 
haste  and  came  down."  for  to-day,  &,C.  —  Our  Lord  invites  Him- 
self^ and  in  royal  style,  which  waits  not  for  invitations,  but  as  the 
honour  is  done  to  the  subject,  not  the  sovereign,  announces  the 
purpose  of  royalty  to  partake  of  the  subject's  hospitalities.  Mani- 
festly our  Lord  speaks  as  knowing  how  the  privilege  would  be 
appreciated,  joyfully — Whence  this  so  sudden  "joy"  in  the 
cold  bosom  of  an  avaricious  publican?  The  internal  revolution 
was  as  perfect  as  instantaneous.  "  He  spake  and  it  was  done." 
"  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  sing"  (Isaiah,  35.  6).  to-day  abide — (Cf.  John,  i.  39), 
probably,  over  night.  7.  to  be  guest  —  ox  lodge;  something  more 
than  "eating  with"  such  (ch.  15.  2).  a  sinner  —  that  zvas  one  but 
a  minute  ago,  but  now  is  not.  This  mighty  change,  however,  was 
all  unknown  to  them.  But  they  shall  know  it  presently.  "  Sinner  " 
would  refer  both  to  his  office,  vile  in  the  e)'es  of  a  Jew,  and  to  his 
character  which,  it  is  evident,  was  not  good.  8-10.  stood  —  before 
all.    said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord  —  Mark  how  frequently 

Luke  uses  this  title,  and  always  where  lordly  authority,  dignity  or 
power  is  intended.  if  I  havc  —  i.e.,  "so  far  as  I  have,"  for 
evidently  the  "if"  is  so  used  (as  Philippians,  4.  8).  taken  by 
false  accusation — "defrauded,"  "  overchanged  "  (ch.  3.  12,  13). 
fourfold  —  The  Roman  law  required  this  ;  the  Jewish  law,  but  the 
principal  and  a  fifth  more  (Numbers,  5.  7).  There  was  no  demand 
made  for  either ;  but,  as  if  to  revenge  himself  on  his  hitherto 
reigning  sin  (see  John,  20.  28),  and  to  testify  the  change  he  had 
experienced,  besides  surrendering  the  half  of  his /«/r  gains  to  the 
poor,  he  voluntarily  determines  to  give  up  all  that  was  ill-gotten, 
quadrupled.  He  gratefully  addressed  this  to  the  "  Lord,"  to 
whom  he  owed  the  wonderful  change.  Jesus  said  unto  him  — 
but  also  before  all.  This  day,  &,C.  —  memorable  saying  !  Salva- 
tion already  come,  but  not  a  day  old.  to  this  house  —  so  expressed, 
probably,  to  meet  the  taunt  "  he  is  gone  to  be  guest,"  &c.  The 
house  is  no  longer  polluted  ;  it  is  now  fit  to  receive  Me.  But 
salvation  to  a  house  is  an  exceedingly  precious  idea,  expressing 
the  new  air  that  would,  henceforth,  breathe  in  it,  and  the  new 
impulses  from  its  head  which  would  reach  its  members  (Psalm 
118.  15  ;  Acts,  16.  15,  16,  31).  Son  of  Abraham—  He  was  that  by 
birth,  but  here  it  means  a  partaker  of  his  faith,  being  mentioned 
as  the  sufficient  explanation  of  salvation  having  come  to  him.  10, 
lost  —  and  such  "lost"  ones  as  this  Zaccheus.  See  ch.  15.  32. 
What  encouragement  is  there  in  this  narrative  to  hope  for  unex- 
pected conversions  ! 

11-27.  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  A  different  parable  trom  tnat 
of  the  talents  (Matthew,  25.  14-30).  For  (i)  this  parable  was 
spoken  "when  He  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,"  v.  11  ;  that  one,  some 
days  after  entering  it,  and  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2)  This 
parable  was  spoken  to  the  promiscuous  crowd  ;  that,  to  the  twelve 
alone.  Accordingly  (3),  besides  the  "servants  "in  this  parable, 
who  profess  subjection  to  him,  there  is  a  class  of  "citizens"  who 
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refuse  to  own  Him  and  who  arc  treated  dififerently  ;  whereas,  in 
the  talents,  spoken  to  the  former  class  alone,  this  latter  class  is 
omitted.  (4)  In  the  talents,  each  servant  receives  a  different 
number  of  them  (5.  2,  i) ;  in  the  pounds,  all  receive  the  same  one 
pound,  which  is  but  about  the  6oth  part  of  a  talent  ;  also,  in  the 
talents,  each  shows  the  same  fidelity  by  doubling  what  he  received 
(the  5  are  made  10,  the  2,  4) ;  in  the  pounds,  each  receiving  the 
same,  renders  a  different  return  (one  making  his  pound  10,  another 
5).  Plainly,  therefore,  the  intended  lesson  is  different  ;  the  one 
illustrating  eqtial  fidelity  with  different  degrees  of  advantage ;  the 
other,  different  degrees  of  improveme7it  of  the  same  opportunities ; 
yet  with  all  this  difference,  the  parables  are  remarkably  similar. 
12.  a  far  country^ said  to  put  down  the  notion  that  He  was 
just  on  his  way  to  set  up  His  kingdom  and  to  inaugurate  it 
by  His  personal  presence,  to  receive  a  icingdom  —  be  invested 
with  royalty ;  as  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  and  was  there  made 
king ;  a  striking  expression  of  what  our  Lord  went  away  for  and 
received,  "  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high." 
to  return — at  His  second  coming.  13.  OcCUpy  —  "negotiate," 
*' do  business,"  with  the  resources  intrusted.  14.  his  citizens  — 
His  proper  subjects  ;  meaning  the  Jews  who,  expressly  repudi- 
ating our  Lord's  claims,  said:  "We  have  no  king  but  Caesar" 
(John,  19.  15).  In  Christendom,  these  correspond  to  infidel 
rejecters  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  professed  Chris- 
tians. 15-26.  (Matthew,  25.  19-29.)  15.  when  he  was  returned, 
having  received  the  kingdom  —  That  any  one  —  within  the  life-time 
of  the  apostle  at  least  —  with  such  words  before  them,  should 
think  that  Jesus  had  given  any  reason  to  expect  His  Second  Ap- 
pearing within  that  period,  would  seem  strange,  did  we  not  know 
the  tendency  of  enthusiastic,  ill-regulated  love  of  His  appearing 
ever  to  take  this  turn.  16.  Then,  came  the  first,  saying,  Lord, 
thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.  —  How  beautifuHy  does  this 

illustrate  what  the  beloved  disciple  says  of  "boldness  in  the  day 
of  judgment,"  and  his  desire  that  "when  He  shall  appear  we  may 
have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming?" 
17.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Well,  thou  good  servant:  because  thou 
has  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou  authority  over  ten 

cities.  —  a  single  word,  not  of  bare  satisfaction,  but  of  warm  and 
delighted  commendation.  And  from  what  Lips  !  Observe  also 
the  contrasts :  "  Thou  hast  been  faithful  as  a  servant;  now  be  a 
ruler — thou   hast   been    intrusted  with  a  few  things';  now  have 

dominion  over  many  things."  here  is  thy  pound,  which  I  have  kept 
laid  up  in  a  napkin:  —  This  depicts  the  conduct  of  all  those  who 
shut  up  their  gifts  from  the  active  service  of  Christ,  without  actu- 
ally prostituting  them  to  unworthy  uses.  Fitly,  therefore,  may  it, 
at  least,  comprehend  those,  to  whom  Trench  refers,  who,  in  the 
early  Church,  pleaded  that  they  had  enough  to  do  with  their  own 
souls,  and  were  afraid  of  losing  them  in  trying  to  save  others ;  and 
so,  instead  of  being  the  salt  of  the  earth,  thought  rather  of  keeping 
their  own  saltness,  by  withdrawing  sometimes  into  caves  and  wil- 
dernesses, from  all  those  active  ministries  of  love  by  which  they 

might  have  served  their  brethren.     21.  For  I  feared  thee,  because 
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thou  art  an  austere  man.  —  The  sense  is  obvious :  "  I  knew  thou 
wast  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to  serve,  one  whom  nothing 
would  please  :  exacting  what  was  impracticable,  and  dissatisfied 
with  what  was  attainable."  Thus  do  men  secretly  think  of  God  as 
a  hard  Master,  and  virtually  throjv  on  Him  the  blame  of  their 
fruitlessness.  And  I  was  afraid  —  of  making  matters  worse  by 
meddling  with  it  at  all.  22.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Out  of  thine 
own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wiclced  servant.  —  "Wicked" 
or  "  bad  "  means  "  false-hearted,"  as  opposed  to  the  others,  who 
are  emphatically  styled  ''good  servants."  Thou  Icnewest  that  I  waS 
an  austere  man,  talcing  up  that  I  laid  not  down,  and  reaping  that 
I  did  not  sow.  —  He  takes  the  servant's  own  account  of  his  de- 
mands, as  expressing  graphically  enough,  not  the  ''hardness'^ 
which  he  had  basely  imputed  to  him,  but  simply  his  demand  of  "  a 
profitable  return  for  the  gift  intrusted !'  mine  OWn  with  USUry  —  or 
"  interest." 

28-44.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  Tears 
OVER  IT.  Matthew,  21.  i-ii.  29-38.  Bethphage  —  "house  of 
figs,"  a  village  which,  with  Bethany,  lay  along  the  further  side  of 
Mount  Olivet,  east  of  Jerusalem,  whereon,  &.C. —  See  John, 
19.  41.  the  Lord  hath  need,  &,C. —  He  both  knew  all  and  had  tbe 
key  of  the  human  heart  (see  v.  5.)  Perhaps  the  owner  was  a 
disciple,  set  JesuS  on  —  He  allowing  this,  as  befitting  the  state 
He  was  for  the  first  and  only  time  assuming,  whole  multitude, 
&,C. —  The  language  here  is  very  grand,  intended  to  express  a 
burst  of  admiration  far  wider  and  deeper  than  ever  had  been 
witnessed  before,  bicssed  be  the  king,  &,C. —  Mark  more  fully, 
"  Hosanna,"  /.  e.,  ''save  now^'  the  words  of  Psalm  118.  25,  which 
were  understood  to  refer  to  Messiah  ;  and  so  they  add,  "  to  the 
Son  of  David,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(Psalm  118.  26),  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  This  was  the  very 
loftiest  style  in  which  He  could  be  saluted,  the  promised  De- 
liverer, peace,  &,c.— See  ch.  2.  13,  14.  40.  the  stones,  &,c. — 
Hitherto  the  Lord  had  discouraged  all  demonstrations  in  His 
favour ;  latterly  He  had  began  an  opposite  course  ;  on  this  one 
occasion  He  seems  to  yield  His  whole  soul  to  the  wide 
and  deep  acclaim  with  a  mysterious  satisfaction,  regarding 
it  as  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  regal  dignity  in  which,  as 
Messiah  He,  for  this  last  time,  entered  the  cit}^  that  if  not  oflTered 
by  the  vast  multitude,  it  would  have  been  zvrung  out  of  the  stones 
rather  than  be  withheld  (Habakkuk,  2.  11).  41-44.  when  beheld, 
wept,  &,0. —  (Cf.  Lamentations,  3.  51,)  "Mine  eye  affecteth  mine" 
heart ;"  the  heart  again  affecting  the  eye.  Under  this  S)'mpathetic 
law  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  Jesus,  in  His  beautiful, 
tender. humanity,  was  constituted  even  as  we.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  immediately  preceding  profound  joy  !     He  yielded  Himself 

alike  freely  to  both,    because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 

visitation  —  How  ineffably  grand  and  melting  is  this  apostrophe  ! 
It  is  the  very  heart  of  God  pouring  itself  forth  through  human 
flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  the  innermost  life  and 
love  of  Deity,  pleading  with  men,  bleeding  for  them,  and  ascend- 
ing only  to  open   His  arms  to  them  and  win  them  back  by  the 
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power  of  this  story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  conquered  the 
world,  that  will  yet  "draw  all  men  unto  Him,"  and  beautify  and 
ennoble  Humanity  itself!  (Matthew,  23.  37.)  at  least  in  this,  &,C. — 
even  at  this  moving  moment.  See  ch.  13.  9.  thy  peace  — 
"glancing,  perhaps,  at  the  name  of  the  city"  (Hebrews,  7.  2). 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  How  much  is  included  in  this  word  ! 
now  hid  —  It  was  His  among  His  last  open  eiforts  to  "gather 
them,"  but  their  eyes  were  judicially  closed,  a  trench  —  ram- 
part ;  first  of  wood,  and  when  this  was  burnt  a  built  wall,  four 
miles  circuit,  built  in  three  days  ;  so  determined  were  they. 
This  "  cut  off  all  hope  of  escape,"  and  consigned  the  city  to 
unparalleled  horrors,  (See  Josephus,  Jewish  War,  v.  6.  2  ;  and 
12.  3,  4.)  All  here  predicted  was  with  dreadful  literality  fulfilled. 
45-48.  Second  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  Subsequent 
Teaching,  45,  46.  As  the  first  cleansing  was  on  His yfrx/ visit  to 
Jerusalem  (John,  2,  13-22),  so  this  second  cleansing  was  on  His 
last,  den  of  thieves  —  banded  together  for  plunder,  reckless  of 
principle.  The  mild  term  "house  of  merchandise,"  used  on  the 
former    occasion,    was    now    unsuitable.       SOUght  —  "continued 

seeking,"  i.  e.,  "daily,"  as  He  taught,    were  very  attentive  to 

hear  him  —  "hung  upon  His  words." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1-19.  The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  His  Reply  — 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  —  (Matthew,  21,  23.)  2. 
these  things  —  particularly  the  clearing  of  the  temple.  4,  baptism 
of  John  —  his  whole  ministry  and  mission,  of  which  baptism  was 
the  seal,  why  then  believed  ye  him  not? — i.  <?.,  in  his  testimony 
to  Jesus,  the  sum  of  his  whole  witness.  7.  could  not  tell  —  crooked, 
cringing  hypocrites  !  No  wonder  Jesus  gave  you  no  answer 
(Matthew,  7.  6.)  But  what  dignity  and  composure  does  our 
Lord  display  as  He  turns  their  question  upon  themselves.  9-13. 
vineyard  —  See  ch.  13.  6.  In  Matthew,  21.  33,  additional  points 
are  given,  taken  literally  from  Isaiah,  5.  2,  to  fix  down  the  appli- 
cation and  sustain  it  by  Old  Testament  authority,  husbandmen  — 
the  ordinary  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  under  whose  care  and 
culture  the  fruits  of  righteousness  might  be  yielded,  went,  &C. — 
leaving  it  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  husbandry  during  the  whole 
length  of  the  Jewish  economy.  "  Growth  of  seeds"  (Mark,  4.  26). 
beat,  &,C. —  Matthew,  21.  35  ;  /.  c,  the  prophets,  extraordinary 
messengers  raised  up  from  time  to  time.  "Growth  of  seeds" 
Matthew,  23.  37.  my  beloved  son  —  Mark  (12.  6)  still  more 
affectingly :  "Having  yet  therefore,  one  son,  his  well-beloved;" 
our  Lord  thus  severing  Himself  from  all  merely  human  mes- 
sengers and  claiming  Sonship  in  its  loftiest  sense.  (Cf.  Hebrews, 
2.3-6.)     it  may  be  — '  surely;"  implying  the  almost  unimaginable 

guilt  of  not  doing  so.    14.  said  among  themselves,  &c. —  (Cf. 

Genesis,  37.  18-20;  John,  11.  47-53).  the  heir — sublime  expres- 
sion of  the  great  truth  that  God's  inheritance  was  destined  for,  and 
in  due  time  to  come  into  the  posses,sion  of,  His  Son  in  our  riature. 
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(Hebrews,  i.  2.)  inheritance  ours — and  so  from  mere  servants 
we  may  become  lords ;  the  deep  aim  of  the  depraved  heart,  and 

literally  "  the  root  of  all  evil!'    cast  him  out  of  the  Vineyard  — 

(Cf.  Hebrews,  13.  11-13  ;  i  Kings,  21.  13  ;  John,  19.  17.)  16.  He 
shall  come,  &,C. —  This  answer  was  given  by  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves (Matthew,  21.  41),  thus  pronouncing  their  own  righteous 
doom.  Matthew  alone  (21,  43)  gives  the  naked  application,  that 
'*  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,"  the  great  evangelical 
community  of  the  faithful,  chiefly  Gentiles.  God  forbid — His 
whole  meaning  now  bursting  upon  them.  17-19.  written  — 
in  Psalm  118.  22,  23  (see  ch.  19.  38).  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
here  a  temple,  in  the  erection  of  which  a  certain  stone,  rejected  as 
unsuitable  by  the  spiritual  builders  is,  by  the  great  Lord  of  the 
House,  made  the  key-stone  of  the  whole.  On  that  stone  the 
builders  were  now  "falling"  and  being  "broken"  (Isaiah,  8.  15), 
"sustaining  great  spiritual  hurt;  but  soon  that  stone  should 
'fall  upon  them'  and  grind  them  to  powder"  (Daniel,  2,  34,  35  ; 
Zechariah,  12.  3)  —  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  the  tremendous 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  personally,  as  unbelievers,  in  a  more 
awful  sense  still,  the  same  hour  —  hardly  able  to  restrain  their 
rage. 

20-40.  Entangling  Questions  ABOUT  Tribute  AND  THE  Resur- 
rection.—  The  Replies.  20-26.  sent  forth  —  After  consulting 
(Matthew,  22.  15)  on  the  best  plan,  spies — "  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Herodians."  (Mark,  12.  13.)  Mark,  3.  6.  we  know,  &,C. — 
hoping  by  flattery  to  throw  Him  off  His  guard,  tribute — (Mat- 
thew, 17.  24.)  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  It  was 
the  civil  poll-tax  paid  by  all  enrolled  in  the  "Census."  But  he, 
knowing  — "  their  craftiness."  The  malignity  of  their  hearts  took 
the  form  of  craft,  pretending  what  they  did  not  feel  —  an  anxious 
desire  to  be  guided  aright  in  a  matter  which  to  a  scrupulous  few 
might  seem  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Seeing  perfectly  through 
this.  He  said  unto  them,  Why  tempt  ye  me  ?  Shew  me  a  penny  — 
or  "the  tribute  money  "  (Matthew,  22.  19).  16.  And  they  brought 
it.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Whose  Image  — stamped  upon  the 
coin  —  and  superscription?  —  the  words  encircling  it  on  the  ob- 
verse side,  things  which  be  Caesar's —  Putting  it  in  this  general 
form,  it  was  impossible  for  sedition  itself  to  dispute  it,  and  yet  it 
dissolved  the  snare,  and  to  God —  How  much  there  is  in  this  pro- 
found but  to  them  startling  addition  to  the  maxim,  and  how  incom- 
parable is  the  whole  for  fullness,  brevity,  clearness,  weight  !  27-34. 
no  resurrection  —  "  no  angel  nor  spirit,"  Acts,  23.  8  ;  the  material- 
ists of  the  day.  said  unto  them  —  In  Matthew,  22.  29,  the  reply 
begins  with  this  important  statement : — "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,"  regarding  the  future  state,  "  nor  the  power  of 
God,"  before  which  a  thousand  such  difficulties  vanish  (also  Mark, 
12.  24).  36.  neither  die  any  more  —  Marriage  is  ordained  to  per- 
petuate the  human  family  ,  but  as  there  will  be  no  breaches  by 
death  in  the  future  state,  this  ordinance  will  cease,  equal  —  or 
"like" —  unto  the  angels  —  i.  e.,  in  the  immortality  oi  their  nature. 
Ctlfldren  of  God  —  not  in   respect  of  character  but  nature;  "being 
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the  children  of  the  resurrection'  to  an  undecaying  existence, 
(Romans,  8.  21,  23.)  And  thus  the  children  of  their  Father's  im- 
mortality, I  Timothy,  6.  16.  37,  38.  even  Moses  —  whom  they  had 
just  quoted  to  entangle  Him.  not  of  the  dead,  for  ail,  &C. — To 
God,  no  human  being  is  dead,  or  ever  will  be  ;  but  all  sustains  an 
abiding  conscious  relation  to  Him.  But  the  "all  "here  meant 
"  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world." 
These  sustain  a  gracious  covenant  relation  to  God,  tvhich  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. In  this  sense  our  Lord  affirms  that  for  Moses  to  call  the  Lord 
the  •'  God"  of  his  patriarchal  servants,  if  at  that  moment  they  had 
no  existence,  would  be  unworthy  of  Him.  He  "would  be  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God,  if  He  had  not  prepared  for  them  a  city," 
Hebrews,  II.  16.  How  precious  are  these  glimpses  of  \\\q,  resur- 
rection  state!  39.  SCribes  .  .  .  well  saJd  —  enjoying  His  victory  over 
the  Sadduces.  they  durst  not  —  neither  party,  both  for  the  time 
utterly  foiled, 

41-47.  Christ  Baffles  the  Pharisees  by  a  Question 
ABOUT  David  and  Messiah,  and  Denounces  the  Scribes. 
41.  said,  &,C. — "What  think  ye  of  Christ  (the  promised  and  ex- 
pected Messiah)?  Whose  son  is  He  (to  be)?  They  say  unto 
Him,  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them.  How  then  doth 
David  in  spirit  (by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mark,  12.  36),  call  him  Lord  ?" 
Matthew,  22.  42,  43.  The  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
higher  2i'{\di  lower — the  divine  and  hunian  natures  of  our  Lord. 
(Matthew,  i.  23.)  Mark  the  testimony  here  given  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  (Cf,  ch.  24.  44).  46,  47.  Beware  of  the 
Scribes  —  It  is  remarked  by  Webster  &  Wilkinson  that  the 
warning  to  beware  of  the  scribes  is  given  by  Mark  and  Luke  with- 
out any  qualification  ;  the  charge  to  respect  and  obey  them  being 
reported  by  Matthew  alone,  indicating  for  whom  this  Gospel  was 
especially  written,  and  the  writer's  desire  to  conciliate  the  Jews. 
(Matthew,  23.  5  ;  and  on  ch.14.  7.)  devour,  &,C.  —  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  helpless  condition  and  confiding  character,  to  obtain 
possession  of  their  property,  while  by  their  "  long  prayers  "  they 
made  them  believe  they  were  raised  far  above  "  filthy  lucre."  So 
much  "the  greater  damnation  "  awaits  them.  What  a  life-like 
description  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  successors  of  "  the 
scribes." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

1-4.  The  Widow's  Tv\^o  Mites,  loolced  up  —  He  had  "sat 
down  over  against  the  treasury"  (Mark,  12.  41),  probably  to  rest, 
for  He  had  continued  long  teaching  on  foot  in  the  temple-court 
(Mark,  11.  27),  and  "looking  up  He  saw"  —  as  in  Zaccheus'  case, 
not  quite  casually,  the  rich,  &,C.  —  "  the  people  (says  Mark,  12.  41) 
cast  rrvoney  into  the  treasury,  and  many  rich  cast  in  much  ;"  i.  e.^ 
into  chests  deposited  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  receive 
the  offerings  of  the  people  toward  its  maintenance  (2  Kings,  12.  g  ; 
John,  8.  20).  two  mites  —  "  which  make  a  farthing  "  (Mark,  12.  42), 
the  smallest  Jewish  coin.  "  She  might  have  kept  one."  [Bengel,! 
And   he  said  —  "to   His  disciples,"  whom   He  "called    to  him 
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(Mark,  12.  43),  to  teach  from  it  a  great  future  lesson,  more  than  all 
—  in  proportion  to  her  means,  which  is  God's  standard,  2  Coiin- 
thians,  8.  12.  of  their  abundance  —  "  their  superfluity;'  what  they 
had  "to  spare,"  or  beyond  what  they  needed,  of  her  penury  — 
*'or  want"  (Mark,  12.  44)  —  "her  deficiency,''  of  what  was  less  than 
her  own  wants  required,  "  all  the  living  she  had."  Mark  still  more 
emphatically,  "  all  that  she  had,  her  whole  subsistence."  Note,  (i) 
As  temple  offerings  are  needed  still,  for  the  service  of  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad,  so  ''■looking  down"  noiv,  as  then  "  «/,"  He  ''sees"  who 
"  cast  in  "  and  how  much.  (2)  Christ's  standard  of  commendable  offer- 
ing is  not  our  superfluity  but  our  deficiency  —  not  what  will  never  be 
missed,  but  what  costs  us  some  real  sacrifice,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  amount  of  that  sacrifice.  See  2  Corin- 
thians, 8.  1-3. 

5-38.  Christ's  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
AND  Warnings  to  Prepare  for  His  Second  Coming,  suggested 
BY  it  —  His  Days  and  Nights  During  His  Last  Week.  5-7. 
Matthew,  24. 1-3.  5.  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple,  how  it  was 
adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  gifts,  he  said,  6.  As  for  these 
things  which  ye  behold,  the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 

down.  "Ye  call  my  attention  to  these  things?  I  have  seen  them. 
Ye  point  to  their  massive  and  durable  appearance  ;  now  listen  to 
their  fate."     there  sfrall  not  be  left—  "  left  here"  (Matthew,  24.  2). 

one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down  —  Titus 
ordered  the  whole  city  and  temple  to  be  demolished  (Josephus, 
y.  W.,  vii.  I.  i)  ;  Eleazar  wished  they  had  all  died  before  seeing 
that  holy  city  destroyed  by  enemies'  hands,  and  before  the  temple 
was  so  profanely  dug  up  (lb.  vii.  8.  7).  8.  the  time  —  of  the  king- 
dom, in  its  full  glory,  go  not  after  them  —  "  I  come  not  so  very 
soon"  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  i,  2).  [Stier.]  g-ii.  not  terrified  — 
See  V.  19  ;  Isaiah,  8. 11-14.  end  not  by  and  by —  ®r  "immediately  :" 
"  not  )'^et."  Matthew,  24.  6  ;  Mark,  13.  7.  q.  d.,  "  Worse  must 
come  before  all  is  over."  nation,  &C.  —  Matthew  and  Mark  add, 
"All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows,"  or  "  travail-pangs,"  to 
which  heavy  calamities  are  compared  (Jeremiah,  4.  31,  &c.).  12. 
brought  before,  &.C. — The  book  of  Acts  verifies  all  this.  13.  for 
a  testimony  —  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.  19.  not  a 
hair  perish  —  He  had  just  said  {v.  16),  they  should  be  ptn  to  death; 
showing  that  this  precious  promise  is  far  above  immunity  from 
mere  bodily  harm,  and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  Psalm  91,  and  such  like.  Matthew  adds  the  following:  "And 
because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  (*  the  many  or  the 
most')  —  the  generality  of  professed  disciples  —  shall  wax  cold." 
But  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Sad  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  abounding  iniquity  in  cooling  the  love  even  of 
faithful  disciples,  we  have  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  written  about 
this  period  referred  to,  and  too  frequently  ever  since  (Hebrews,  10. 
38,  39  ;  Revelation,  2.  10).  "And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come"  (Mathew,  24.  14),  God  never  sends  judgment  without  pre- 
vious warning  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews,  already 
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dispersed  over  most  known  countries,  had  nearly  all  heard  the 
gospel  "as  a  witness,"  before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state.  The 
same  principle  was  repeated  and  will  repeat  itself  to  the  end. 
20,  21,  by  armies  —  "encamped  armies,"  i.  e.,  besieged  ;  "and  the 
abomination  of  desolation  (meaning  the  Roman  ensigns,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  an  idolatrous  Pagan,  unclean  power)  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet  (Daniel,  9.  27)  stand  in  the  holy  place  ('  where  it  ought 
not,'  Mark,  13.  14)  whoso  readeth  (that  prophecy)  let  him  under-  * 
stand,"  Matthew,  24. 15.  Then  flee,  &,C.  —  EusEEius  says  the  Chris- 
tians fled  io  Fella,  at  the  north  extremity  of  Perea,  being  "  prophet- 
ically directed  ;"  perhaps  by  some  prophetic  intimation  still  more 
explicit  than  this,  which  still  would  be  their  <:/?«;-/.  23.  woe  unto  — 
"  alas  for."  with  Child,  &,C.  —  from  the  greater  suffering  it  would 
involve;  as  also  "flight  in  winter,  and  on  the  Sabbath,"  which 
they  were  to  "pray"  against  (Matthew,  24.  20),  the  one  as  moie 
trying  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul.  "  For  then  shall  be 
tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  shall  be  "  — language  not  unusual  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
tremendous  calamities,  though  of  this  it  may  perhaps  be  literally 
sahd,  "And  except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should 
no  flesh  be  saved,  but  for  the  elects'  sake  those  days  shall  be 
shortened  "  (Matthew,  24.  21,  22.)  But  for  this  merciful  "  shorten- 
ing," brought  about  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  causes,  the 
whole  nation  would  have  perished,  in  which  there  yet  remained 
a  remnant  to  be  afterward  gathered  out.  (Here  in  Matthew  and 
M«ark  are  some  particulars  about  "  false  Christs,"  who  should,  "// 
possible"  —  a  precious  clause  —  "deceive  the  very  elect."  Cf.  2 
Thessalonians,  2.  9-11  ;  Revelation,  13.  13.)  24.  Jerusalem,  trod- 
den down,  until  ..  .  &C.  —  Implying  (i)  that  one  day  Jerusalem 
shall  cease  to  be  "  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  "  (Revelation,  11. 
2),  as  then  by  Pagan  so  now  by  Mohammedan  unbelievers  ;  (2), 
that  this  shall  be  at  the  "  completion  "  of  "  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," which  from  Romans,  11.  25  (taken  from  this)  we  conclude 
to  mean  till  the  Gentiles  have  had  their  /till  time  of  that  place  in 
the  Church  which  the  Jews  in  their  tinie  had  before  them  —  after 
which,  the  Jews  being  again  "  grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree," 
one  Church  of  Jew  and  Gentile  together  shall  fill  the  earth  (Ro- 
mans, 11).  What  a  vista  this  opens  up?  25-28.  signs,  &-C. — 
Though  the  grandeur  of  this  language  carries  the  mind  over  the 
head  of  all  periods  but  that  of  Christ's  second  coming,  nearly  every 
expression  will  be  found  used  of  the  Lord's  coming  in  terrible 
national  judgments,  as  of  Babylon,  &c.  ;  and  from  v.  28-32,  it 
seems  undeniable  that  its  iviinediate  reference  was  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  though  its  ultiviate  reference  beyond  doubt  is  to 
Christ's  final  coming,  redemption  —  from  the  oppression  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  legal  bondage  by  the  total  subversion  of 
the  Jewish  state  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  evangelical 
kingdom  {v.  31).  But  the  words  are  of  far  wider  and  more  precious 
import.  Matthew  (24,  30)  says,  "  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,''  evidently  something  distinct  from 
Himself,   mentioned   immediately  after.     What   this  was  intended 

to  mean,  interpreters  are  not  agreed.     But  as  before  Christ  came 
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to  destroy  Jerusalem  some  appalling  potents  were  seen  in  the 
air,  so  before  His  personal  appearing  it  is  likely  that  something 
analogous  will  be  witnessed,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture.  32.  this  generation  —  not  "  this  nation,"  as  some 
interpreters,  which,  though  admissible  in  itself,  seems  very  un- 
natural here.  It  is  rather  as  in  ch.  9.  27.  34-37.  surfeiting  and 
drunlcenness  —  All  animal  excesses,  quenching  spirituality,  cares 
of  this  life  —  Mark,  4.  7,  19.  watch  . .  .  pray,  &,c.  —  the  two 
great  duties  which  in  prospect  of  trial  are  constantly  enjoined. 
These  warnings,  suggested  hy  the  need  of  preparedness  for  the 
tremendous  calamities  approaching,  and  the  total  wreck  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  are  the  general  improvement  of  the  whole 
discourse,  carrying  the  mind  forward  to  Judgment  and  Vengeance 
of  another  kind  and  on  a  grander  and  more  awful  scale  —  not 
ecclesiastical  or  political  but  personal,  not  temporal  but  eternal 
—  when  all  safety  and  blessedness  will  be  found  to  lie  in  being 
able  to  "  STAND  before  the  Son  of  Man  "  in  the  glory  of  His 
personal  appearing.  37,  38.  in  the  day  time  —  of  this  His  last 
week,     abode  in  the  mount  —  /.<?.,  at  Bethany  (Matthew,  21.  17). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1-6.  Conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  Authorities  to  put  Jesus 
TO  Death  —  Compact  with  Judas,  i.  Matthew,  26.  1-5.  2. 
And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  sought  how  they  might  iciil  him  : 

for  they  feared  tbe  people.  The  Jirst  and  /^w/  steps  of  his  final  suf- 
ferings are  brought  together  in  this  brief  announcement  of  all  that 
was  to  take  place.  The  Passover  was  the  first  and  the  chief  of  the 
three  great  annual  festivals,  commemorative  of  the  redemption 
of  God's  people  from  Egypt,  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  divinely  appointed  to  be  slain  for  that  end  ;  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  "when  he  saw  the  hXood, passing  over"  the  Israelitish 
houses,  on  which  that  blood  was  seen,  when  he  came  to  destroy 
all  the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exodus,  12.)  —  bright 
typical  foreshadowing  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  and  the  Redemption 
effected  thereby.  Accordingly,  "  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working,"  it  was  so  ordered  that  precisely  at  the  Passover- 
season,  "  Christ  our  Passover  should  be  sacrificed  for  us."  On  the 
day  following  the  Passover  commenced  "  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,"  so  called  because  for  seven  days  only  unleavened  bread 
was  to  be  eaten  (Exodus,  12.  18-20).  See  i  Corinthians,  5.  6-8. 
We  are  further  told  by  Matthew  (26.  3)  that  the  consultation  was 
held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  between  the  chief 
priests,  (the  Scribes),  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  how  "  they 
might  take  Jesus  by  subtlety  and  kill  Him."  2.  But  they  said, 
Not  on  the  feast  [day]  —  rather,  "  not  during  the  feast  ;"  not  until 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  should  be  over,  lest  there 
be  an  uproar  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  influx 
of  strangers,  embracing  all  the  male  population  of  the  land  who 
had  reached  a  certain  age,  there  were  within   the  walls   of  Jcru- 
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salem  at  this  festival  some  two  millions  of  people  ;  and  in  their 
excited  state,  the  danger  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  among  "  the 
people,"  who  for  the  most  part  took  Jesus  for  a  prophet,  was  ex- 
treme. (See  JoSEPHUS,  Antiquities,  xx,  5.  3,)  What  plan,  if  any, 
these  ecclesiastics  fixed  upon  for  seizing  our  Lord,  does  not  ap- 
pear. But  the  proposal  of  Judas  being  at  once  and  eagerly  gone 
into,  it  is  probable  they  were  till  then  at  some  loss  for  a  plan  suf- 
ficiently quiet  and  3et  effectual.  So,  just  at  the  feast  time  shall  it 
be  done  ;  the  unexpected  offer  of  Judas  relieving  them  of  their 
fears.  Then,  as  Bengel  remarks,  did  the  Divine  counsel  take 
effect.  3.  Then  entered  Satan,  &.C.  — but  not  yet  in  the  full  sense. 
The  awful  stages  of  it  were  these  :  (i)  Covetousness  being  his  master- 
passion,  the  Lord  let  it  reveal  itself  and  gather  strength  by  en- 
trusting him  with  "the  bag"  (John,  12.  6),  as  Treasurer  to  Him- 
self and  the  Twelve.  (2)  In  the  discharge  of  that  most  sacred 
trust  he  became  "  a  thief,  appropriating  its  contents  from  time  to 
time  to  his  own  use.  Satan,  seeing  this  door  into  his  heart  stand- 
ing wide  open,  determines  to  enter  by  it,  but  cautiously  (2  Corin- 
thians, 2.  11) ;  first  merely  "■putting  it  ijtto  his  heart  \.o  betray  Him  " 
(John,  13.  2),  suggesting  the  thought  to  him  that  by  this  means  he 
might  enrich  himself.  (3)  This  thought  was  probably  converted 
into  a  settled  purpose  by  what  took  place  in  Simon's  house  at  Beth- 
any. Matthew,  26.  6,  and  John,  12.4-8.  (4)  Starting  back,  perhaps, 
or  mercifully  held  back,  for  some  time,  the  determination  to  carry  it 
into  immediate  effect  was  not  consummated  till,  sitting  at  the 
Paschal  supper,  "  6V7/a;z  enteredinto  him"  {See  John,  13.  27),  and 
conscience,  effectually  stifled,  only  rose  again  to  be  his  tormentor. 
What  lessons  in  all  this  for  every  one  (Ephesians,  4.  27  ;  James, 
4.  7  ;  I  Peter,  5.  8,  9.)  5.  money  —  "thirty  pieces  of  silver  "(Mat- 
thew, 26.  15^  ;  thirty  shekels,  the  fine  payable  for  man  or  maid- 
servant accidentally  killed  (Exjdus,  21.  32),  and  equal  to  between 
four  and  five  pounds  of  our  money  —  "  :\.  goodly  price  that  I  was 
prized  at  of  them"  (Zechariah,  11.  13.)      See  John,  19.  16.     6.  in 

the  absence,  &c.  —  Matthew,  26. 5. 

7-38.  Last  Passover.  -—  Institution  of  the  Supper.  —  Dis- 
course AT  THE  Table.  7.  the  day  of  !in!eavened  bread — strictly 
the  15th  Nisan  (part  of  cur  March  a.rd  April,  (7//<;'r  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  killed  ;  but  here,  the  :4th  (Thursday).  Into  the  difficult  ques- 
tions raised  on  this  we  cannot  here  enter.  10-13.  when  ye  enter 
the  city  —  He  Himself  sta)^ed  at  Bethany  probably  during  the  day. 

there  shall  a  man,  &,c.  —  See  ch.  19.  29-32.  14-18.  the  hour — 
about  6  p.  M.  Between  three  and  this  hour  the  iamb  was  killed 
(Exodus,  12.  6,  Margin.)  with  desire  ...  desired  —  "earnestly 
have  I  longed  "(as  Genesis,  31.  30,  "  sore  longedst").  Why?  It 
wast  to  be  His  last  "  before  He  suffered  "  — and  so  became  "  Christ 
our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us"  (i  Corinthians,  5.  7),  when  it  was 
^'fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  the  typical  ordinance  thence- 
forth disappearing.  tOOk  the  CUp  —  the  first  of  several  partaken 
of  in  this  service,  divide  It  for,  &C.  —  q.  d.,  "It  is  to  hcyotcrX^st 
as  well  as  Mine,"  "  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  ;"  or  as  it  is 
beautifully  given  in  Matthew,  26.  29,  "until  that  day  when  I  shall 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom."     It  was  the  point 
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of  transition  between  two  economics  and  their  two  great  festivals,  \S\q 
one  about  to  close  forever,  the  other  immediately  to  open  and  run 
its  majestic  career  until  from  earth  it  be  transferred  to  heaven. 
21,  22.  John,  13.  21,  &c.  24-30.  there  was  —  or  "had  been,"  re- 
ferring probably  to  some  symptoms  of  the  former  strife  which  had 
re-appeared,  perhaps  on  seeing  the  whole  Pascal  arrangements 
committed  to  two  of  the  Twelve.     Mark,  10.  42-45.     benefactors 

—  A  title  which  the  vanity  of  princes  eagerly  coveted,  but  ye  not  — 
of  how  little  avail  has  this  condemnation  of  "lordship"  and  vain 
titles  been  against  the  vanity  of  Christian  ecclesiastics  ?  continued, 
&.C.  —  affecting  evidence  of  Christ's  tender  susceptibility  to  human 
sympathy  and  support !     (John,  6.  66,  67  ;  16.  32.)     I  appoint,  &C. 

—  Who  is  this  that  dispenses  kingdoms,  nay,  the  Kingdom  of 
kingdoms,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  apprehension,  and  less  than  a 
day  of  his  shameful  death?  These  sublime  contrasts,  however, 
perpetually  meet  and  entrance  us  in  this  matchless  history,     eat 

and  drink,  &c.  —  See  v.  16,  and  ch.  18.  28,  &c.    31-34.  Simon, 

Simon.  — See  ch.  10.  41.  desired  to  have  —  rather,  *'  hath  obtained 
you,"  properly  "asked  and  obtained  ;"  alluding  to  Job  (i.  6-12  ; 
2.  1-6),  whom  he  solicited  and  obtained  that  he  might  sift  him  as 
wheat,  insinuating  as  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  "  (Revelation, 
12.  10),  that  he  would  find  chaff  enough  in  his  religion  if  indeed 
there  was  any  wheat  at  all.  to  have  you  —  not  Peter  only,  but 
them  all.  but  I  have  prayed — have  been  doing  it  already,  for 
thee — as  most  in  danger.  See  z/.  61,  62.  fail  not  —  /.  ^.,  entirely, 
for  partially  it  did  fail,  converted  —  brought  back  afresh  as  a 
penitent  disciple,  strengthen,  &,C.  —  q.  d.,  make  use  of  thy  bitter 
experience  for  the  fortifying  of  thy  tempted  brethren.  I  am  ready, 
&,C.  —  honest-hearted,  warmly-attached,  disciple,  thinking  thy 
present  feelings  immovable  as  a  rock,  thou  shalt  find  them  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  unstable  as  water :  "  I  have  been  praying  for 
thee,"  therefore  thy  faith  shall  not  perish  ;  but  thinking  this  super- 
fluous, thou  shalt  find  that  "  he  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
fool"  (Proverbs,  28.  26).  cocic  crow  —  "twice,"  Mark,  14.  30. 
35-38.  but  now  —  that  you  are  going  forth  not  as  before  on  a  tem- 
porary mission,  provided  for  without  purse  or  scrip,  but  into 
scenes  of  continued  and  severe  trial,  your  methods  must  be  differ- 
ent ;  for  purse  and  scrip  will  now  be  needed  for  support,  and  the 
usual  means  of  defense,  the  things  concerning  me  —  decreed  and 
written,  have  an  end  —  are  rapidl)'^  drawing  to  a  close,  two 
swords  .  .  .  enough  —  they  thinking  He  referred  to  present  defense 
while  His  answer  showed  He  meant  something  else. 

39-46.  Agony  in  the  Garden.  39.  as  wont  —  See  John,  18.  2. 
the  place  —  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  west  or  city  side 
of  the  mount.  Comparing  all  the  accounts  of  this  mysterious 
scene,  the  facts  appear  to  be  these :  (i)  He  bid  nine  of  the  Twelve 
remain  "here"  while  He  went  and  prayed  "yonder."  (2)  He 
"  took  the  other  three,  Peter,  James  and  John,  and  began  to  be 
sore  amazed  (appalled),  sorrowful  and  very  heavy  (oppressed),  and 
said.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  "  —  "I  feel 
as  if  nature  would  sink  vmder  this  load,  as  if  life  were  ebbing  out, 
and  death  coming  before  its  time" — "  tarr}'  ye  here,  and  vatch 
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with  me  ;"  not  "  witness  for  me,"  but  "  bear  me  company."  It  did 
Him  good,  it  seems,  to  have  them  beside  Him.  (3)  But  soon  even 
they  were  too  much  for  Him  :  He  must  be  alone.  "  He  was  with- 
drawn from  them  about  a  stone's  cast"  —  though  near  enough  for 
them  to  be  competent  witnesses  —  and  kneeled  down,  uttering 
that  most  affecting  prayer  (Mark,  14.  36),  that  if  possible  "  the  cup," 
of  His  approaching  death,  "  might  pass  from  Him,  but  if  not,  His 
Father's  will  be  done  :"  implying  that  in  itself  it  was  so  purely 
revolting  that  only  its  being  the  Father's  will  would  induce  Him 
to  taste  it,  but  that  in  that  zdeiv  of  it  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
drink  it  up.  It  is  no  struggle  between  a  reluctant  and  a  compli- 
ant will,  but  between  two  views  of  one  event — an  abstract  and  a 
relative  view  of  it,  in  the  one  of  which  it  was  revolting,  in  the  other 
zvelcofne.  By  signifying  how  it  felt  in  the  one  view,  He  shows  His 
beautiful  oneness  with  ourselves  in  nature  and  feeling  ;  by  ex- 
pressing how  He  regarded  it  in  the  other  light,  He  reveals  His 
absolute  obediential  subjection  to  His  Father.  (4)  On  this,  having 
a  momentary  relief,  for  it  came  upon  him,  we  imagine,  by  surges, 
He  returns  to  the  three,  and  finding  them  sleeping.  He  addresses 
them  affectingl)^  particularly  Peter,  as  in  Mark,  14.  37,  38.  He  then 
(5)  goes  back,  not  now  to  kneel,  but  fell  on  His  face  on  the  ground, 
saying  the  same  words,  but  with  this  turn,  "  If  this  cup  may  not 
pass,"  &c.  (Matthew,  26.  42),  q.  d.,  "  Yes,  I  understand  this  mys- 
terious silence  (Psalm  22.  1-6) ;  it  may  not  pass:  I  am  to  drink  it, 
and  I  will  "  —  "  Thy  will  be  done  .'  "  (6)  Again,  for  a  moment  re- 
lieved, He  returns  and  finds  them  "sleeping  for  sorrow,"  warns  them 
as  before,  but  puts  a  loving  construction  upon  it,  separating  between 
the  "wilhng  spirit"  and  the  "weak  flesh."  (7)  Once  more, 
returning  to  His  solitary  spot,  the  surges  rise  higher,  beat  more 
tempestuously,  and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  Him,  To  fortify 
Him  for  this,  "there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven 
strengthening  Him,"  not  to  minister  light  or  comfort  (He  was  to 
have  none  of  that,  and  they  were  not  needed  nor  fitted  to  convey  it), 
but  purely  to  sustain  and  brace  up  sinking  nature  for  a  yet  hotter 
and  fiercer  struggle.  And  now,  He  is  "in  an  agony  and  prays 
more  earnestly — even  Christ's  pra)'^er,  it  seems,  admitted  of  and 
now  demanded  such  increase,  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  (literally  clots)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  What 
was  this  ?  JVot  His  proper  sacrificial  offering,  though  essential  to 
it.  It  was  just  the  internal  s-truggle,  apparently  hushing  itself 
before,  but  now  swelling  up  again,  convulsing  His  whole  inner 
man,  and  this  so  affecting  His  animal  nature  that  the  sweat  oozed 
out  from  every  pore  in  thick  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground. 
It  was  just  shuddering  nature  and  i?ido}?iitable  will  struggling 
together.  But  again  the  cry,  if  it  must  be,  JViy  will  be  done,  issues 
fiom  His  lips  and  all  is  over.  "The  bitterness  of  death  is  past." 
He  has  anticipated  and  rehearsed  His  final  conflict  and  won  the 
victory  —  now  on  the  theater  of  an  invincible  zvill,  as  then  on  the 
arena  of  the  Cross.  "  I  will  suffer,"  is  the  grand  result  of  Gethse- 
mane.  "  It  is  finished  "  is  the  shout  that  bursts  from  the  Cross. 
The  Will  without  the  Deed  had  been  all  in  vain  ;  but  His  work 
was  consummated  when  He  carried  the  now  manifested  Will  into 
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the  palpable  Deed,  *^  by  the  which  will  we  are  sauctijied  through 

THE    OFFERING    OF    THE    BODY    OF    JeSUS    ChRIST    ONCE   FOR   ALL " 

(Hebrews,  lo.  lo).  (8)  At  the  close  of  the  whole  scene,  finding 
them  still  sleeping  (worn  out  with  continued  sorrow  and  racking 
anxiety),  He  bids  them,  with  an  irony  of  deep  emotion,  "  sleep  on 
now  and  take  their  rest,  the  hour  is  come,  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  rise,  let  us  be  going,  the 
traitor  is  at  hand."  And  while  He  spake,  Judas  approached  with 
his  armed  band.  Thus  they  proved  "  miserable  comforters,"^ 
broken  reeds  ;  and  thus  in  His  whole  work  He  was  alone,  and  "  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  Him." 

47-54.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus  —  Flight  of 
His  Disciples. 

55-62.  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  —  Fall  of  Peter.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  two  sections  require  a  combination  of  all  the 
narratives,  for  whirh  see  John,  i8.  i,  Sic. 

63-71.  Jesus  Condemned  to  die  and  Shamefully  Entreated. 
Mark,  14.  53-63  ;  John,  18.  19,  &c.     (See  v.  55-62.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1-5.  Jesus  Before  Pilate.  Mark,  15.  1-5  (see  John,  18-28.) 
6-12.  Jesus  before  Herod.  Mark,  15.  6.  sent  him  to  Herod  — 
hoping  thus  to  escape  the  dilemma  of  an  unjust  condemnation  or 
an  unpopular  release,  at  Jerusalem  ...  at  that  time  —  to  keep 
the  Passover.  SOme  miracle  —  Fine  sport  thou  expectest,  as  the 
Philistines  with  Samson  (Judges,  16.  25.)  O  coarse,  craft)%  cruel 
tyrant!  But  thou  hast  been  baulked  before  (see  ch.  13.31-33). 
and  shalt  be  again,  answered  nothing — Matthew,  7.6.  stood 
and  vehemently  accused  him  —  no  doubt,  both  oi  treason  !)efore  tl  e 
king^  and  of  blasphe/uy,  for  the  king  was  a  Je7a.  and  his  men  Of 
war  —  his  body-guard,  set  him  at  nought,  &,C. —  stung  with  dis- 
appointment at  His  refusal  to  amuse  him  with  miracles  or  answer 
any  of  his  questions,  gorgeous  robe  —  "bright  robe."  If  this 
mean  (as  sometimes)  of  shining  white,  this  being  the  royal  colour 
among  the  Jews,  it  may  have  been  in  derision  of  his  claim  to  be 
"  King  of  the  Jews."  But,  if  so  "  He,  in  reality,  honoured  liim, 
as  did  Pilate  with  His  true  title  blazoned  on  the  cross."  [Bengel.] 
sent  him  again  to  Pilate  —  instead  of  releasing  Him  as  he  ought, 
having  established  nothing  against  Him  {v.  14,  15.)  "Thus  he 
implicated  himself  with  Pilate  in  all  thcp-uilc  of  his  condemnation, 
and  with  him,  accordingly,  he  is  classed  "  (Acts,  4.  27).  [Bengel.j 
at  enmity  —  perhaps  about  some  pomt  ot  disputed  jurisdiction 
which  this  exchange  of  the  prisoner  might  tend  to  heal. 

13-38.  Jesus  again  Before  Pilate  —  Delivered  up  —  Led 
Away  to  be  Crucified.  John,  18.  28-19,  1-17.  6-15  ;  and  John, 
19.  2,  &c.  26.  Cyrenian  —  of  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  where  were  many  Jews  who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts,  6.  9,  and  see  2.  10.)  He  was  "  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus  "  (Mark,  15  21),  probably,  better  known  afterward  than 
himself,  as  disciples.     See  Romans,  16.  13.     out  of  the  country  — 
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and  casually  drawn  into  that  part  of  the  crowd,  laid  the  cross  — 
"Him  they  compel  to  bear  His  cross "  (Matthew,  27.  32),  sweet 
compulsion,  if  it  issued  in  him  or  his  sons  voluntarily  "  taking  up 
their  cross  !"  It  would  appear  that  our  Lord  had  first  to  bear  His 
own  cross  (John,  19.  17),  but  being,  from  exhaustion,  unable  to 
proceed,  it  was  laid  on  another  to  bear  it  "after  Him."  27-31. 
women  —  not  the  precious  Galilean  women  (r-.  49),  but  part  of  the 
crowd,  not  for  me,  &,e. —  noble  spirit  of  compassion,  rising 
above  His  own  dread  endurances,  in  tender  commiseration  of 
suflferings,  yet  in  the  distance  and  far  lighter,  but  rvithotit  his  sup- 
ports and  consolations  !  mountains  .  .  .  hills,  &,C.  —  (Hosea,  lo.  8,) 
flying  hither  and  thither  as  they  did,  in  despair  for  shelter,  during 
the  siege  ;  a  very  slight  premonition  of  cries  of  another  and  more 
awful  kind  (Isaiah,  2.  -lo,  19,  21  ;  Revelation,  6.  16,  17).  green 
tree  —  that  naturally  resists  the  fire,  the  dry  —  that  attracts  the 
fire,  being  its  proper  fuel.  The  proverb  here  plainly  means  :  "  if 
such  suflferings  alight  upon  the  innocent  One,  the  very  Lamb  of 
God,  what  must  be  in  store  for  those  who  are  provoking  the 
flames?" 

32-38,  44-46.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
See  John,  19.  17-30. 

39-43.  The  Two  Thieves.  39.  railed  on  him  —  catching  up 
the  universal  derision,  but  with  a  turn  of  his  own.  Jesus 
"reviled,  reviles  not  again;"  but  another  voice  from  the  cross 
shall  nobly  v/ipe  out  this  dishonour,  and  turn  it  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble glory  of  the  dying  Redeemer.  Dost  not  thou  —  "  Thou  "  is  em- 
phatic. "Let  others  jeer,  but  dost  thou?''  fear  God  —  "Hast 
thou  no  fear  of  meeting  Him  so  soon  as  thy  righteous  Judge?" 
Thou  art  within  an  hour  or  two  of  eternity,  and  dost  thou  spend 
it  in  reckless  disregard  of  coming  judgment?  in  the  same  con- 
demnation—  "He  has  been  condemned  to  die, but  is  it  better  with 
thee?  Doth  even  a  common  lot  kindle  no  sympathy  in  thy 
breast?"  we  justly,  &,C.  —  He  owns  the  worst  of  his  crimes  and 
deserts,  and  would  fain  shame  his  fellow  into  the  same,  nothing 
amiss  —  ///.,  "out  of  place;"  hence  "unnatural;"  a  striking 
term  here.  Our  Lord  was  not  charged  with  ordiiiary  crime,  but 
only  with  laying  claim  to  ofhce  and  honours  which  amounted  to 
blasphemy.  The  charge  of  treason  had  not  even  a  show  of  truth, 
as  Pilate  told  his  enemies.  In  this  defense,  then,  there  seems 
more  than  meets  the  eye.  "  He  made  Himself  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  in  this.  He  'did  nothing  amiss  ;'" 
He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  bid  all  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden  come  and  rest  under  His  wing  ;  but  in  this.  He  did 
nothing  amiss  ;"  he  claimed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
to  shut  it  at  will,  but  also  to  open  it  at  pleasure,  even  to  such  as 
we  are  ;  but  in  this  He  "did  nothing  amiss!"  Does  His  next 
speech  imply  less  than  this?  Observe  (i)  His  frank  confession 
and  genuine  self-condemnation.  (2)  His  astonishment  and  horror 
at  the  very  diflferent  state  of  his  fellow's  mind.  (3)  His  anxiety  to 
bring  him  to  a  better  mind  while  yet  there  was  hope.  (4)  His 
noble  testimony  not  only  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  but  to  all  that 
this  implied  of  the  rightfulness  of  His  claims.     Said  to  JesUS,  &C. 
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—  Observe  here  (i)  the  "kingdom"  referred  to  was  one /^^jwz^//^^ 
grave  ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  expected  Him 
to  come  down  from  the  cross  to  erect  any  temporal  kingdom. 
■(2)  This  he  calls  Christ's  own  (thy)  kingdom.  (3)  As  such,  he  sees 
in  Christ  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  that  kingdom  to  whom 
He  pleased.  (4)  He  does  not  presume  to  ask  a  place  in  that 
kingdom,  though  that  is  what  he  means,  but  with  a  humility  quite 
affecting,  just  says  "Lord,  remember  me  when,"  &c.  Yet  was 
there  mighty  faith  in  that  word.  If  Christ  will  but  "  think  upon 
him  "  (Nehemiah,  5. 19),  at  that  august  moment  when  He  "  cometh 
into  His  kingdom,"  it  will  do.  "Only  assure  me  that  then  Thou 
wilt  not  forget  such  a  wretch  as  I,  that  once  hung  by  thy  side  and 
I  am  content."  Now  contrast  with  this  bright  act  of  faith  the 
darkness  even  of  the  apostles'  minds,  who  could  hardly  be  got  to 
believe  that  their  Master  would  die  at  all,  who  now  were  almost 
despairing  of  Him  and  who,  when  dead,  had  almost  buried  their 
hopes  in  His  grave.  Consider,  too,  the  man's  previous  disad- 
■vantages  and  bad  life.  And  then  mark  how  his  faith  comes  out, 
not  in  protestations,  ''Lord,  I  cannot  doubt,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  Thou  art  Lord  of  a  kingdom,  that  death  cannot  disannul  thy 
title  nor  impede  the  assumption  of  it  in  due  time,"  &c.,  but  as 
having  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  rising  above  it  as  a  question 
altogether,  he  just  says  :  "  Lord,  remember  me  zvhe/i  thou  comest," 
<&:c.  Was  ever  faith  like  this  exhibited  upon  earth?  It  looks  as 
if  the  brightest  crown  had  been  reserved  for  the  Saviour's  head  at 
His  darkest  moment!  JesuS  said,  &,C. —  The  d^ang  Redeemer 
speaks  as  if  He  Himself  viewed  it  in  this  light.  It  was  a  "  song 
in  the  night."  It  ministered  cheer  to  His  spirit  in  the  midnight 
gloom  that  nowenwrapt  it.  verily  I  say  unto  thee  —  "Since  thou 
speakest  as  to  the  king,  with  kingly  authority  speak  I  to  thee," 
to-day —  "  Thou  art  prepared  for  a  long  delay  before  I  come  into 
my  Kingdom,  but  not  a  day's  delay  shall  there  be  for  thee  ;  thou 
shalt  not  be  parted  from  me  even  for  a  moment,  but  together  we 
shall  go  and  with  Me,  ere  this  day  expire,  shalt  thou  be  in 
paradise  (future  bliss,  2  Corinthians,  12.  4 ;  Revelation,  2.  7.) 
Learn  (i)  how  "  One  is  taken  and  another  left."  (2)  How  easily 
Divine  teaching  can  raise  the  rudest  and  worst  above  the  best 
instructed  and  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ.  (3)  How  pre- 
sumption and  despair  on  a  death  hour  are  equally  discountenanced 
here,  the  one  in  the  impenitent  thief,  the  other  in  his  penitent 
fellow. 

47-56.  Signs  AND  Circumstances  Following  His  Death  — 
His  Burial.  See  John,  19.  31-4^.  45.  And  the  sun  was  darkened, 
and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst  —  This  was  the 

thick  and  gorgeously  wrought  veil  which  was  hung  between  the 
"holy  place"  and  the  "holiest  of  all,"  shutting  out  all  access  to 
the  presence  of  God  as  manifested  '  from  above  the  mercy-seat 
and  from  between  the  cherubim  ;"  'the  Holy  Ghost  this  signify- 
ing, that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  7tot  yet  made  manifest" 
(Hebrews,  9.  8).  Into  this  holiest  of  all  none  might  enter,  not 
even  the  high  priest  save  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  bf  atone- 
ment, and  then  only  with  the  blood  of  atonement  in  his  hands, 
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which  he  sprinkled  •'  upon  and  before  the  mercy-seat  seven 
times"  (Leviticus,  i6.  14),  to  signify  that  access  for  sinners  tc  a  holy 
God  is  only  through  atoning  blood.  But  as  they  had  only  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats,  which  could  not  take  away  sins  (Hebrews, 
10.  4),  during  all  the  long  ages  that  preceded  the  death  of  Christy 
the  thick  veil  remained  ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  continued 
to  be  shed  and  sprinkled  ;  and  once  a  year  access  to  God  through 
an  atoning  sacrifice  was  vouchsafed — in  a  picture^  or  rather,  was 
dramatically  represented  \n  those  symbolical  actions,  nothing  more. 
But  no7v,  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  being  provided  in  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  access  to  this  holy  God  could  no  longer  be  denied  ; 
and  so  the  moment  the  victim  expired  on  the  altar,  that  thick  veil^ 
which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  the  dread  symbol  of  separatiott 
between  God  and gidtly  vien  was,  without  a  hand  touching  it,  myster- 
iously "  rent  in  the  midst,"  "  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying,  that 
the  way    into  the  holiest  of  all  was  now  made  manifest !"     nOW 

when  the  centurian  saw  what  was  done  he  glorified  God,  saying : 

Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man  —  the  military  superintendent 

of  the  execution,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  watching  Jesus, 
Sawthe  earthquake — orfelt  it  and  witnessed  its  effects,  and  thosft 
things  that  were  done  —  reflecting  upon  the  entire  transction.  they 
feared  greatly  —  convinced  of  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Hand,  say- 
ing: Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man  —  The  meaning,  then,  clearly 
is,  that  He  must  have  been  what  He  professed  to  be  ;  in  other  words, 
that  He  was  no  impostor.  There  was  no  medium  between  these 
two.  See  the  similar  testimony  of  the  penitent  thief,  "This  man 
hath  done  nothing  amiss."  49.  And  all  His  acquaintance,  and  the 
women  that  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off  beholding 
these  things  —  The  sense  here  would  be  better  brought  out  by  the 
use  of  the  pluperfect,  "which  had  followed  Jesus."  from  Galilee, 
ministering  unto  him  —  As  these  dear  women  had  ministered  to 
Him  during  His  glorious  missionary  tours  in  Galilee,  so  from  this 
statement  it  should  seem  that  tiiey  accompanied  Him  and  min«. 
istered  to  His  wants  from  Galilee  on  His  final  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1-12.  Angelic  Announcement  to  the  Women  that  Christ  is 
Risen  —  Peter's  Visit  to  the  Empty  Sepulchre,  "very  early 
in  the  morning"  —  properly,  "at  the  first  appearance  of  day- 
break ;"  and  corresponding  with  this,  John  (20.  i)  says:  "  When  it 
was  yet  dark."  See  Mark,  16.  2.  Not  an  hour,  it  would  seem, 
was  lost  by  those  dear  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  bringing  the 
spices  which  they  had  prepared  —  with  a  view  to  the  anointmg^ 

of  the  body,  lor  which  they  had  made  all  their  preparations. 
Mark,  16.  i.     2.  And,   behold,  there  was  —  i.  e.,  there  had  been, 

before  the  arrival  of  the  women,  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  &c. —  And  this  was 

the  state  of  things  when  the  women  drew  near.  Some  judicious 
critics  think  all  this  was  transacted  while  the  women  were 
approaching  ;  but  the  view  we  have  given,  which  is  the  prevalent 
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■one,  seems  the  more  natural.  All  this  august  preparation,  re- 
corded by  Matthew  alone,  bespoke  the  grandeur  of  the  exit 
•which  was  to  follow.  Mark,  i6.  i-8  ;  and  Matthew,  28.  1-5.  5. 
why,  &,C. —  Astonishing  question  !  not  '*  the  liseii  but  "  the  Living 
One'''  (Cf.  Revelation,  1. 18)  ;  and  the  surprise  expressed  in  it  implies 
an  incongruity  in  His  being  there  at  all  as  if,  though  he  might 
submit X.O  it,  "it  was  impossible  He  should  be  holden  of  it"  (Acts, 
.2.  24).  6.  in  Galilee  —  to  which  these  women,  .themselves,  be- 
longed, ch,  23.  55.  7.  saying,  &,C. —  How  remarkable  it  is  to  hear 
angels  quoting  a  whole  sentence  of  Christ's  to  the  disciples, 
mentioning  where  it  was  uttered,  and  wondering  it  was  not  fresh 
on  their  memory  as,  doubtless,  it  was  in  theirs  !  (i  Timothy,  3.  16, 
'*seen  of  angels,'"  and  i  Peter,  i.  12.)  10,  Joanna  —  See  ch.  8,  1-3, 
12.   Peter,  &,C. —  See  John,  20.  i,  &c. 

13-35.  Christ  Appears  to  the  Two  Going  to  Emmaus.  13. 
Two  of  them  —  one  was  Cleopas  (18),  who  the  other  was,  is  mere 
conjecture.  Emmaus  —  about  seven  and  a-half  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. They,  probably,  lived  there  and  were  going  home  after 
the  Passover.  14-16.  communeti  and  reasoned  — exchanged  views 
and  feelings,  weighing  afresh  all  the  facts,  as  detailed  in  v.  18-24. 
drew  near  —  coming  up  behind  them  as  from  Jerusalem,  eyes 
iiolden  —  Partly  He  was  "in  another  form"  (Mark,  16.  12),  and 
partly  there  seems  to  have  been  an  operation  on  their  own  vision  ; 
though  certainly,  as  they  did  not  believe  that  He  was  alive  His 
company,  as  a  fellow-traveler,  was  the  last  thing  they  would 
expect.  17-24.  communications,  &,C. —  The  words  imply  the 
earnest  discussion  that  had  appeared  in  their  manner.  18.  know- 
est  not,  &,C. —  If  he  knew  not  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  in 
Jerusalem,  he  must  be  a  mere  sojourner  ;  if  he  did,  how  could  he 
suppose  they  would  be  talking  of  any  thing  else?  How  artless 
all  this  !  concerning  Jesus,  &c.  As  if  feeling  it  a  relief  to  have 
some  one  to  unburden  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to,  this  disciple 
goes  over  the  main  facts  in  his  own  desponding  style,  and  this 
was  just  what  our  Lord  wished,  we  trusted,  &,C. —  They  expected 
the  promised  Deliverance  at  His  hand,  but  in  the  current  sense  of 
it,  not  by  His  death,  besides  all  this  —  not  only  did  His  death 
seem  to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  their  hopes,  but  He  had  been  two 
days  dead  already,  and  this  was  the  third.  It  is  true,  they  add, 
some  of  our  women  gave  us  a  surprise,  telling  us  of  a  vision  of 
angels  they  had  at  the  empty  grave  this  morning  that  said  He  was 
alive,  and  some  of  ourselves  who  went  thither  confirmed  their 
statement ;  but  then.  Himself  they  saw  not.  A  doleful  tale  truly, 
told  out  of  the  deepest  despondenc)'.  25-27.  fools  —  senseless, 
without  understanding,  ought  not  Christ — "the  Christ,"  "the 
Messiah."  to  suffer  ...  and  enter  —  i.e.,  through  the  gate  of 
suffering  (and  suffering  "  these  things^'  or  such  a  death)  to  enter 
into  His  glory.  "  Ye  believe  in  the  glory  ;  but  these  very  suffer- 
ings are  the  predicted  gate  of  entrance  into  it."  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  &,C. —  Here  our  Lord  both  teaches  us  the  reverence  due 
to  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  the  great  burden  of  it,  "Him- 
self." 28-31.  made  as  though,  &,C.  — (Cf.  Mark,  6.  48;  Genesis. 
18.  3,  5  ;  32.  24-26.    constrained,   &,c. —  But  for  this,  the  whole 
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design  of  the  interview  had  been  lost  ;  but  it  was  7iot  to  he  lost,  for 
He,  who  only  wished  to  be  constrained,  had  kindled  a  longing  in 
the  hearts  of  His  traveling  companions  which  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  put  off.  And  does  not  this  still  repeat  itself  in  the  inter- 
views of  the  Saviour  with  His  loving,  longing  disciples?  Else 
why  do  they  say, 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  to  eve, 
For  without  thee  I  cannot  live ; 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh. 
For  without  Thee  1  cannot  die.—  Kehle. 

he  took  .  .  .  and  blessed  .  . .  and  their  eyes  were  opened  — The 

stranger  first  startles  them  by  taking  the  place  of  master  at  their 
own  table,  but,  on  proceeding  to  that  act  which  reproduced  the 
whole  scene  of  the  last  supper,  a  rush  of  associations  and  recol- 
lections disclosed  their  guest,  and  He  stood  confessed  before 
their  astonished  gaze,  their  risen  Lord  !  They  were  going  to 
gaze  on  Him,  perhaps  embrace  Him,  but  that  moment  He  is 
gone  !  It  was  enough.  32-34.  They  now  tell,  each  to  the  other, 
how  their  hearts  burned,  were  fired  within  them  at  His  talk  and 
His  expositions  of  Scripture.  "Ah!  this  accounts  for  it.  We 
could  not  understand  the  glow  of  self-evidencing  light,  love^ 
glory  that  ravished  our  hearts  ;  but  now  we  do."  They  cannot 
rest,  how  could  they  ?  they  must  go  straight  back  and  tell  the 
news.  They  find  the  eleven,  but  ere  they  have  time  to  tell  their 
tale,  their  ears  are  saluted  with  the  thrilling  news,  "the  Lord  is 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon."  Most  touching 
and  precious  intelligence  this.  The  only  one  of  the  elever* 
to  whom  He  appeared  alone  was  he,  it  seems,  who  had  so 
shamefully  denied  Him.  What  passed  at  that  interview  we 
shall  never  know  here.  Probably  it  was  too  sacred  for  disclosure. 
Mark,  16.  7.  The  two  from  Emmaus  now  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  while  thus  comparing  notes  of  their  Lord's 
appearances,  lo  !  Himself  stands  in  the  midst  of  them.  What  an 
encouragement  to  doubting,  dark,  true-hearted  disciples ! 

36-53.  Jesus    Appears   to   the   Assembled    Disciples.  —  His 
Ascension.    36.  Jesus  stood  —  See  John,  20.  19.    37,  38.  a  spirit 

—  the  ghost  of  their  dead  Lord,  but  not  Himself  in  the  body. 
(Acts,  12.  15  ;  Matthew,  14.  26.)  thoughts  —  rather  "  reasonings  ;  "" 
i.e.,  whether  He  were  risen  or  no,  and  whether  this  was  His  very 
self,  39-43.  Behold,  &,C.  — lovingly  offering  them  both  ocular  an  J 
tangible  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  His  resurrection,  a  spirit 
hati^not — an  important  statement  regarding  "spirits."  flesh  and 
bones  —  He  says  not  "flesh  and  blood;'''  for  the  blood  is  the  life  of 
the  animal  and  corruptible  body  (Genesis,  9.  4),  which  "  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,"  i  Corinthians,  15.  50;  but  "flesh  and 
bones,"  impl)'-ing  the  identity,  but  %vith  diversity  of  laws,  of  the 
resurrection-body.     See  John,  20.  24-28.     believed  not  for  joy,  &C. 

—  They  did  believe,  else  they  had  not  rejoiced.  [Bengel.]  But 
it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  (Psalm  126.  i,  2).  honeycomb  —  com- 
mon frugal  ifare,  anciently,  eat  before  thsm  —  ?.<?.,  let  them  see 
Him   doing  it ;  not  for  His  own  necessity,  but  their  conviction. 

44-49.  These  are  the  words,  &,c. — q.d.,  "Now  you  will  under- 
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stand  what  seemed  so  dark  to  you  when  I  told  you  about  "  the  Son 
of  Man  being  put  to  death  and  rising  again  "  (ch.  i8.  31-34).  while 
yet  with  you  —  a  striking  expression,  implying  that  He  was  now, 
as  the  dead  and  risen  Saviour,  virtually  dissevered  from  this  scene 
of  mortality,  and  from  all  ordinary  intercourse  with  His  mortal 
disciples,  law .  . .  prophetS  . . .  psalms  —  The  three  Jewish  divisions 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  then  opened  he,  &,C.  —  a  state- 
ment of  unspeakable  value  ;  expressing,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ's 
immediate  access  to  the  human  spirit  and  absolute  power  over  it,  to  the 
adjustment  of  its  vision,  and  permanent  rectification  for  spiritual 
■discernment  (than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  stronger 
-evidence  of  His  proper  divinity) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  making 
it  certain  that  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  ivhich 
ike  Apostles  afterward  employed  (see  the  Acts  and  Epistles),  has  the 
direct  sanction  of  Christ  Jiimself.  behoved  Christ  —  See  v.  26. 
beginning  at  Jerusalem  —  (i)  As  the  metropolis  and  heart  of  the 
then  existing  kingdom  of  God:  —  "to  the  Jew  first,"  Romans,  i. 
16  ;  Acts,  13.  46  ;  Isaiah,  2.  3  ;  Matthew,  10.  6.  (2)  As  the  great 
reservoir  and  laboratory  of  all  the  sin  and  crime  ot  the  nation, 
thus  proclaiming  for  all  time  that  there  is  mercy  in  Christ  for  the 
chief  of  sinners.  (Matthew,  23.  37.)  witness  —  Cf.  Acts,  i.  8.  22. 
I  send  —  the  present  tense,  to  intimate  its  nearness,  promise  of 
my  father — i.  e.,  "what  my  father  hath  promised;"  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  Christ  is  the  authoritative  Dispenser.  (John,  14. 
7  ;  Revelation,  3.  i ;  5. 6.)  endued  —  "  invested,"  or  "  clothed  with  ;" 
implying,  as  the  parallels  show  (Romans,  13.  14 ;  i  Corinthians,  15. 
53  ;  Galatians,  3.  27  ;  Colossians,  3.  9,  10),  their  being  so  pene- 
trated and  acted  upon  by  conscious  supernatu-? al ^* poiver'^  (in  the  full 
sense  of  that  word)  as  to  stamp  with  divine  authoiity  the  whole  exer- 
cise of  their  apostolic  office,  including,  of  course,  their  pen  as  well  as 
their  mouth.  50-53.  to  Bethany  —  not  to  the  village  itself,  but  on 
the  descent  to  it  from  Mount  Olivet,  while,  he  biessed  .  .  .  parted, 
-^C. — Sweet  intimation !  Incarnate  Love,  Crucified  Love,  Risen 
Love,  now  on  the  wing  for  heaven,  •  aiting  only  those  odorous 
gales  which  were  to  waft  him  to  the  skies,  goes  away  in  benedic- 
tions, that  in  the  character  of  Glorified,  Enthroned  Love,  He  might 
continue  His  benedictions,  but  in  yet  higher  form  until  He  comes 
again  !  And  O  if  angels  were  so  transported  at  His  birth  into  this 
scene  of  tears  and  death,  what  must  have  been  their  ecstacy  as 
they  welcomed  and  attended  Him  "far  above  all  heavens"  into  the 
presence-chamber,  and  conducted  Him  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  High  !  Thou  hast  an  everlasting  right,  O  my  Saviour, 
to  that  august  place.  The  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  en- 
shrined in  our  nature,  hath  won  it  well,  for  he  poured  out  His  soul 
unto  death,  and  led  captivity  captive,  receiving  gifts  for  men,  yea 
for  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 
"  Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ."  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates,  be  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory 
may  come  in  !  Even  so  wilt  thou  change  these  vile  bodies  of  ours, 
that  they  may  be  like  unto  thine  own  glorious  body  ;  and  then, 
with  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  thev  be  brought,  they  shall  enter 
into  the  King's  palace  !     worshipped  him  —  certainly  in  the  strictest 
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sense  of  adoration,  returned  to  Jerusalem  —  as  instructed  to  do  ; 
but  not  till  after  gazing,  as  if  entranced,  up  into  the  blue  vault  in 
which  he  had  disappeared,  they  were  gently  checked  by  two  shin- 
ing ones,  w^ho  assured  them  He  would  come  again  to  them  in  the 
like  manner  as  He  had  gone  into  heaven.  (Acts,  i.  lo,  ii.)  This 
made  them  return,  not  with  disappointment  at   His  removal,  but 

"with  great  joy, '  were  continually  in  the  temple  —  i.  e.,  every 
Jay  at  the  regular  hours  of  prayer  till  the  day  of  Pentecost. 


OETnSEMANE. 
35a 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ST.  JOHN. 

THE  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  who  resided  at  Bethsaida,  where 
were  born  Peter  and  Andrew  his  brother,  and  Philip  also.  His  mother's  name 
was  Salome,  who,  though  not  without  her  imperfections  (Matthew,  20.  20,  &c.), 
was  one  of  those  dear  and  honoured  women  who  accompanied  the  Lord  on 
one  of  His  preaching  circuits  through  Galilee,  ministering  to  His  bodily  wants  ; 
who  followed  Him  to  the  cross,  and  bought  sweet  spices  to  anoint  Hira  after 
His  burial,  but,  on  bringing  them  to  the  grave,  on  the  morning  of  the  First 
Day  of  the  week,  found  their  loving  services  gloriously  superseded  by  His 
resurrection  ere  they  arrived.  His  father,  Zebedee,  appears  to  have  been  in 
good  circumstances,  owning  a  vessel  of  his  own  and  having  hired  servants 
(Mark,  i.  20).  Our  Evangelist,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  fisherman  with 
his  father,  was  Deyond  doubt  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  one  of  the  two  who 
had  the  first  interview  with  Jesus.  He  was  called  while  engaged  at  his  secular 
occupation  (Matthew,  4.  2I,  22)",  and  again  on  a  memorable  occasion  (Luke,  5. 
.2-11),  and  finally  chosen  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Matthew,  10.  2).  He 
Was  the  youngest  of  the  Twelve — the  ''  Benjamin,"  as  Da  Costa  calls  him — 
and  he  and  James  his  brother  were  named  in  the  native  tongue,  by  Him  who 
knew  the  heart,  "Boanerges,"  which  the  Evangelist  Mark  (3.  17)  explains  to 
mean  ''  Sons  of  thunder  ;"  no  doubt  from  their  natural  veheDience  of  character. 
They  and  Peter  constituted  that  select  triumvirate  of  whom  see  Luke,  9.  28. 
But  the  highest  honour  bestowed  on  this  disciple  was  his  being  admitted  to 
the  bosom-place  with  his  Lord  at  the  table,  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  "  (John,  13.  23  ;  20.  2  ;  21.  7,  20  24),  and  to  have  committed  to  him  by  the 
•dying  Redeemer  the  care  of  his  mother  (19, 26,  27).  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
-doubt  that  this  distinction  was  due  to  a  sympathy  with  His  own  spirit  and  mind 
•on  the  part  of  John  which  the  all-penetrating  Eye  of  their  common  Master 
beheld  in  none  of  the  rest  ,  and,  although  this  was  probably  never  seen  either 
in  his  life  or  in  his  ministry  by  his  fellow-apostles,  it  is  brought  wonderfully 
out  in  his  writings,  which,  in  Christ-like  spirituality,  heavenliness,  and  love, 
surpass,  we  may  freely  say,  all  the  other  inspired  writings. 

After  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find  him  in  con- 
stant but  silent  company  with  Peter,  the  great  spokesman  and  actor  in  the 
infant  Church  until  the  accession  of  Paul,  While  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
drew  him  spontaneously  to  the  side  of  His  eminent  servant,  and  his  chastened 
vehemence  made  him  ready  to  stand  courageously  by  him,  and  suffer  with 
him,  in  all  that  his  testimony  to  Jesus  might  cost  him,  his  modest  humility,  as 
the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles,  made  him  an  admiring  listener  and  faithful 
supporter  of  his  brother  apostle  rather  than  a  speaker  or  separate  actor.  Eccle- 
siastical history  is  uniform  in  testifying  that  John  went  to  Asia  Minor  —  but  it 
is  next  to  certain  that  this  could  not  have  been  till  after  the  death  both  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  that  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  whence,  as  from  a  center,  he  superin- 
tended the  churches  of  that  region,  paying  them  occasional  visits  ;  and  that  he 
long  survived  the  other  apostles.  Whether  the  mother  of  Jesus  died  before 
this,  or  went  with  John  to  Ephesus,  where  she  died  and  was  buried,  is  not 
agreed.  One  or  two  anecdotes  of  his  later  days  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition,  one  at  least  bearing  marks  of  reasonable  probability.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  here.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  (A.  D.  81-96)  he  was 
banished  to  '^  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos"  (a  small  rocky  and  then  almost 
uninhabited  island  in  the  -^gean  sea),  "  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ"  (Revelation,  i.  9).  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  say  that  this 
took  place  about  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign.  That  he  was  thrown  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  miraculously  delivered,  is  one  of  those  legends 
which,  though  reported  by  TertuUian  and  Jerome,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  His 
Teturn  from  exile  took  place  during  the  brief  but  tolerate  reign  of  Nerva :  he 
died  at  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History^  3.  23), 
at  an  age  about  90,  according  to  some  ;  according  to  others,  100  ;  and  even  120, 
according  to  others  still.  The  intermediate  number  is  generally  regarded  as 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  Gospel,  the  arguments  for  its  having  been  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (though  relied  on  by  some  superior  critics) 
are  of  the  slenderest  nature  :   such  as  the  expression  in  ch.  5.  2,   ''  there  is  at 
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Jerusalem,  by  the  ^hecp  cnte,  a  pool,"  &c. ;  tliere  bein-  no  allii'^ion  to  Peter% 
martyrdom  a»  iiav.:.>j  occurred  according  to  the  predTclion  in  ch.  ai.  18  —  a 
thiii^i:  too  well  laiovv'ii  to  rcquu-c  mcntron.  Tliat  it  was  composed  lonn-  aiccr  tie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  decease  of  all  the  other  apostles  is  next 
to  certain,  thoufjjh  the  precise  time  cannot  be  determined.  Probably  it  was 
before  his  banishment,  however  ;  and,  if  we  date  it  between  the  years  00  and  o^ 
we  shall  probably  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  ^^' 

As  to  the  readers  for  wliom  it  was  more  immediately  designed  tbat  they 
were  Gentiles  wemir^ht  naturally  presume  from  the  lateness  of  the  date  •  but 
the  multitude  of  e::rLinations  of  things  familiar  to  every  Jew  puis  this  bevond 
all  question.  '  ^ 

No  doubt  was  ever  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this 
Gospel  till  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  nor  were  these  embodied  ii 
?"J  7™%^"^^'k  upon  it  till  Breitschneider,\v^  1820,  issued  his  famous  treatis- 

Frobiha,  &c.),  the  conclusions  of  which  he  afterward  was  candid  enough  to 
admit  had  been  satisfactorily  disproved.  To  advert  to  these  would  be  as  pain- 
ful as  unnecessary ;  consisting  as  they  mostly  do  of  assertions  regarding  the 
Discourses  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  this  Gospci,  Avhich  are  revolting  to  every 
spiritual  mind.  The  Tubingen  school  did  their  best,  on  their  peculiar  mode  of 
reasoning  to  galvanize  into  fresh  life  this  theory  of  the  post-Joannean  date  of 
^e  Fourth  Gospel;  and  some  Unitarian  critics  in  this  country  still  cling  to  it. 
L°  V^^.  ^^^  striking  language  of  van  Osicrzee  rerjarding  similar"speculations. 
on  the  Third  Gospel,  "Behold,  the  feet  of  them  that  shall  carry" it  out  dead. 
are  already  at  the  door  "  (Acts,  5.  9).  Is  there  one  mind  of  the  least  elevation 
of  spiritual  discernment  that  does  not  see  in  this  Gospel  marks  of  historical 
truth,  and  a  surpassing  glory  such  as  none  of  the  other  Gospels  possess,  brightly 
as  they  too  attest  their  own  verity  ;  and  who  will  not  be  ready  to  say  that  if 
not  historically  true,  and  true  J7ist  as  it  stands^  it  never  could  have  been  by 
mortal  man  composed  or  conceived  ? 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Gospel,  we  note  here  only  two.  The  one  is  its  r^- 
fiective  character.  While  the  others  are  purely  narrative,  the  Fourth  Evangel- 
ist'pauses,  as  it  were,  at  every  turn,'  as  Da  Costa  says  ('Four  "Witnesses,' p. 
234),  'at  one  time  to  give  a  reason,  at  another  to  fix  the  attention,  to  deduce  con- 
sequences, or  make  applications,  or  to  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  praise.** 
See  chs.  2.  20,  21,  23-25;  4.  i,  2;  7.  37-39;  n.  12,  13,  49-52;  21.  18,  19,  22,  23.. 
The  other  peculiarity  of  this  Gospel  is  its  supple^nentary  character.  By  this,  i» 
the  present  instance,  we  mean  something  more  than  the  studiousness  with 
which  he  omits  many  most  important  particulars  in  our  Lord's  history,  for  no- 
conceivable  reason  but  that  they  were  already  familiar  as  household  words  to 
all  his  readers,  through  the  three  preceding  Gospels,  and  his  substituting  in 
place  of  these  an  immense  quantity  of  the  richest  matter  not  found  in  the  other 
Gospels.  We  refer  here  more  particularly  to  the  «^^Mr^  of  the  additions  which 
distinguish  this  Gospel;  particularly  the  notices  of  the  different  Passovers  which 
occurred  during  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  the  record  of  His  teaching  at 
Jerusalem,  without  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  could  have  had  but  a 
most  imperfect  conception  either  of  the  duration  of  His  ministry  or  of  the  plan  of 
it.  But  another  fea:ure  of  these  additions  is  quite  as  noticeable  and  not  less, 
important.  'We  find,'  to  use  again  the  words  of  Da  Costa  (pp.238,  239), 
slightly  abridged,  '  only  six  of  our  Lord's  mirap les  recorded  in  this  Gospel,  but:: 
these  are  all  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  and  surpass  the  rest  in  depth,  specialty 
of  application,  and  fulness  of  meaning.  Of  these  six  we  find  only  one  in  the 
other  three  Gospels — the  multiplication  of  the  loaves.  That  miracle  chiefly,  it- 
would  seem,  on  account  of  the  important  instructions  of  which  it  furnished  the. 
occasion  (ch.  6.),  is  here  recorded  anew.  The  five  other  tokens  of  Divine  power 
are  distinguished  from  among  the  many  recorded  in  the  three  other  Gospels  by 
their  furnishing  a  still  higher  display  of  power  and  command  over  the  ordinary 
laws  and  course  of  nature.  Thus  we  find  recorded  here  the  first  of  all  the  mira- 
cles that  Jesus  wrought — the  changing  of  water  into  wine  (ch.  2.),  the  cure  of  the 
nobleman's  son  at  a  distance  (ch.  4.);  of  the  numerous  cures  of  the  lame  and  the 
paralytic  by  the  word  of  Jesus,  only  one — of  the  man  impotent  iox  thirty  and 
eight  years  (ch.  5);  of  the  many  cures  of  the  blind,  one  only  of  the^man  bom 
ilind{ch..  9.);  the  restoration  of  Lazarus,  not  from  a  death-bed,  like  Jairus'' 
daughter,  nor  from  a  bier,  like  the  widow  of  Nain's  soxiyhut  jTroni  the  grave^ 
and  after  lying  there  four  days,  and  there  sinking  into  corruption  (ch.  11. ); 
and  lastly,  after  His  resurrection,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  (ch.  21.).  But  these  are  all  recorded  chiefly  to  give  occasion  for  the 
record  of  those  astonishing  discourses  and  conversations,  alike  with  friends  and 
with  foes,  with  His  disciples  and  with  the  multitude  which  they  drew  forth.* 

Other  Illustrations  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Gospel  will  occur,  and  Other 
points  connected  with  it  be  adverted  to,  in  the  course  of  the  Commentary, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1-14.  The  Word  Made  Flesh,  i.  In  the  beginning  —  of  all 
time  and  created  existence,  for  this  Word  gave  it  being  {v.  3,  10); 
therefore,  "  before  the  world  was"(ch.  17.  5,  24)  ;  ox ^  from  all  eter- 
nity, was  the  Word  —  He  who  is  to  God  wJiat  inatis  luard  is  to  him- 
self ^  the  manifestation  or  expression  of  himself  to  those  without  him. 
(See  V.  18.)  On  the  origin  of  this  most  lofty  and  now  for  ever  con- 
secrated title  of  Christ,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  writings  of  this  seraphic  apostle,  was  with  God  —  hav- 
ing a  conscious,  personal  qyA^X.qxxzq  distinct  fro7n  God  {a.s  one  is  from 
the  person  he  is  ''  with  "),  but  inseparable  from  Him  and  associated 
luith  Him  {v.  18  ,  ch.  17.  5  ;  I  John,  i.  2),  where  "the  Father"  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  "  God"  here,  was  God  —  in  substance 
and  essence  God  ;  or  was  possessed  of  essential  or  proper  divinity. 
Thus,  each  of  these  brief  but  pregnant  statements  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  correcting  any  misapprehensions  which  the 
others  might  occasion.  Was  the  Word  Eternal?  It  was  not  the 
eternity  of  ''  the  Father"  but  of  a  conscious  personal  existence  dis- 
tinct from  Him  and  associated  with  Hitn.  Was  the  Word  thus  "  with 
God?"  It  was  not  the  distinctness  and  the  fellowship  of  another 
beings  as  if  there  were  iiioj'e  Gods  than  one,  but  of  One  who  was 
Himself  God —  in  such  sense  that  the  absolute  unity  of  the  God- 
head, the  great  principle  of  all  religion,  is  only  transferred  from  the 
region  of  shadowy  abstraction  to  the  region  of  essential  life  and 
love.  But  why  all  this  definition?  Not  to  give  us  a.nj  abstract 
information  about  certain  mysterious  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
but  solely  to  let  the  reader  know  Who  it  7vas  that  \n  the  fullness  of  time 
'' zaas  made  flesh."  After  each  verse,  then,  the  reader  must  say,  "  It 
was  He  who  is  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus  described,  Who  was  made 
flesh."  2.  The  same,  &,C. —  See  what  property  of  the  Word  the 
stress  is  laid  upon —  His  eternal  distinctness,  in  unity,  from  God  — 
the  Father.  (John,  i.  2.)  3.  All  things,  &C.  —  ^X\\\\\ng%  absolutely, 
as  is  evident  from  v.  10  ;  i  Corinthians,  8.  6  ;  Colossians,  i.  16,  17  ; 
but  put  be)'ond  question  by  what  follows.  *'  Without  Him  was  not 
one  thing  made  (brought  into  being)  that  was  made."  This  is  a  denial 
of  the  eternity  and  non-creation  of  matter,  which  was  held  by  the 
whole  thmking  world  outside  of  yudaism  and  Christianity ;<di  rather 
its  proper  creation  was  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  save  by  the 
children  of  revealed  religion.  4  In  Him  was  life  —  essentially  and 
originally,  as  the  previous  verses  show  to  be  the  meaning.  Thus 
He  IS  the  Living  Word,  or,  as  He  is  called  in  i  John,  i.  i,  2,  "  the 
Word  of  Life  "  the  life  the  light  of  men  —  all  that  in  men  which 
is  true  light — knowledge,  integrity,  intelligent,  willing  subjection 
to  God,  love  to  Him  and  to  their  fellow-creatures,  wisdom,  purity, 
holy  joy,  rational  happiness  —  all  this  "light  of  men"  has  its  foun- 
tain  in  the  essential  original  *'  life  "  of  "  the  Word."    (i  John,  i.. 
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5-7;  Psalm  36.  9.)  5.  shineth  in  darkness,  &,C.  —  in  this  dark, 
fallen  world,  or  in  mankind  "  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,"  ivith  no  ability  to  find  the  way  either  of  truth  or  of  holiness. 
In  this  thick  darkness,  and  consequent  intellectual  and  moral 
obliquity,  "  thelightof  the  Word  "  shineth  —  by  all  the  rays  ^ahether  of 
natural  of  revealed  teachijtg  which  men  (apart  from  the  Incarnation 

of  the  Word)  are  favoured  xuith.    the  darkness  Comprehended  it  not 

—  ^^  did  not  take  it  in^'  a  brief  summary  of  the  effect  of  all  the  striv- 
ings of  this  z^/zincarnate  Word  throughout  this  wide  world  from 
the  beginning,  and  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  His  putting  onfiesh, 
if  any  recovery  of  men  was  to  be  eflfected.  (i  Corinthians,  i,  21.) 
6-9.  The  evangelist  here  approaches  his  grand  thesis,  so  paving  his 
way  for  the  full  statement  of  it  in  v.  14,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear 
the  bright  light  of  it,  and  take  in  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
and  height,  through  him  —  John,  not  that  light  —  See  ch.  5.  35. 
What  a  testimony  to  John  to  have  to  explain  that  "  he  was  not  that 
Light !"  Yet  was  he  but  a  foil  to  set  it  off,  his  night-taper  dwind- 
ling before  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  (ch.  3.  30).  lighteth  every 
man,  &,C.  —  rather  "  which  coming  into  the  world,  enlighieneth  every 
man  ;"  or,  is  *'the  Light  of  the  world  "(ch.  9.  5).  "Coming  into 
the  world"  is  a  superfluous  and  quite  unusual  description  of 
"  every  man  ; "  but  it  is  of  all  descriptions  of  Christ  among  the 
most  familiar,  especially  in  the  writings  of  this  evangelist  (ch.  12, 
46  ;  16.  28  ;  18.  37  ;  i  John,  4.  9  ;  I  Timothy,  i.  15,  &c.)  10-13.  He 
was  in  the  world,  &C.  —  The  language  here  is  nearly  as  wonderful 
as  the  thought.     Observe  its  compact  simplicity,  its  sonorousness 

—  "the  world  "  resounding  in  each  of  its  three  members — and  the 
enigmatic  form  in  which  it  is  couched,  startling  the  reader  and  set- 
ting his  ingenuity  a-working  to  solve  the  stupendous  enigma  of 
Christ  ignored  in  His  otvn  world.  "The  world,"  in  the  first  two 
clauses,  plainly  means  the  created  world,  Into  which  he  came," 
says  V.  9  ;  "/;?  it  he  was,"  says  this  verse.  By  His  Incarnation,  He 
became  an  Irthabitant  of  it,  and  bound  up  with  it.  Yet  it  "  was 
made  by  him  "  {v.  3,  4,  5).  Here,  then,  it  is  merely  alluded  to,  in 
contrast  partly  with  His  being  in  it,  but  still  more  with  the  recep- 
tion He  met  with  from  it.  "  The  world  that  knew  him  not"  (i  John, 
3.  i),  is  of  course  the  intelligent  world  of  mankind.  (Seez/.  11,  12.) 
Taking  the  first  two  clauses  as  one  statement,  we  try  to  apprehend 
it  by  thinking  of  the  Infant  Christ,  conceived  in  the  womb  and  born 
in  the  arms  of  His  own  creature,  and  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
breathing  His  own  air,  treadmg  His  own  ground,  supported  by 
substances  to  which  Himself  gave  being,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
very  men  whom  He  came  to  save.  But  the  most  vivid  commentary 
on  this  entire  verse  will  be  got  by  tracing  (in  his  matchless  history) 
Him  of  whom  it  speaks  walking  amidst  all  the  elements  of  nature, 
the  diseases  of  men  and  death  itself,  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  "  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  "  in  all  their 
number,  subtlety,  and  malignity,  not  only  with  absolute  ease  as 
their  conscious  Lord,  but,  as  we  might  say,  with  full  consciousness 
on  their  part  of  the  presence  of  their  Maker,  whose  will  to  one  and 
all  of  them  was  law.  And  this  is  He  of  whom  it  is  added,  "  the 
ivorld   knew  Him  not!"     his  own  —  "His  own  (property  or  pos«= 
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session,)"  for  the  word  is  in  the  neuter ^QXi(S.Q,x .  It  means  His  own 
land,  city,  temple,  Messianic  rights  and  possessions,     and  his  OWn 

—  "  His  own  (people) ;"  for  now  the  word  is  masculine.  It  means 
the  Jews,  as  the  "  peculiar  people."  Both  they  and  their  landv^\\S\. 
all  that  this  included,  were  "his  own,"  not  so  much  as  part  of 
"the  world  which  was  made  by  Him,"  but  as  "the  heir"  of  the- 
inheritance,  Luke,  20.  14;  Matthew,  22.  i.  received  him  not  — 
nationallyy  as  God's  chosen  witnesses,  but  aS  many  —  individuals; 
of  the  "disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."  gave  he  power  — 
The  word  signifies  both  authority  and  ability,  and  both  are  certainly 
meant  here,  to  become  —  Mark  these  words  :  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  ;  He  is  never  said  to  have  become  such,  the  SOns  —  or  more 
simply  "  sons  of  God,"  in  name  and  in  nature,     believe  on  his  name 

—  a  phrase  never  used  in  Scripture  of  any  mere  creatuj-e,  to  express 
the  credit  given  to  human  testimony,  even  of  prophets  or  apostles, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  trust  proper  only  toward 
God.  In  this  sense  of  supreme  faith,  as  due  to  Him  who  "gives 
those  that  believe  in  Himself  power  to  become  sons  of  God,"  it  is 
manifestly  used  here,  which  were  born  —  a  sonship  therefore  not 
of  mere  title  and  privilege,  but  of  nature,  the  soul  being  made  con- 
scious of  the  vital  capacities,  perceptions,  and  emotions  of  a  child 
of  God,  before  unknown,  not  of  blood,  &C.  —  not  of  superior 
human  descent,  not  of  human  generation  at  all,  not  of  man  in  any 
manner  of  way.  By  this  elaborate  threefold  denial  of  the  human 
source  of  this  sonship,  immense  force  is  given  to  what  follows — 
*'■  but  of  God.'*  Right  royal  gift,  which  Who  confers  must  be  abso- 
lutely Divine.  For  who  would  not  worship  Him  who  can  bring 
him  into  the  family,  and  evoke  within  him  the  very  life,  of  the  sons 
of  God  ?  14.  And  the  Word,  &,C.  —  To  raise  the  reader  to  the  altitude 
of  this  climax  zvere  the  thirteen  foregoing  verses  written.  waS  made 
flesh  —  BECAME  MAN,  and  in  man's  present  frail,  mortal  condition, 
denoted  *by  the  word  "flesh"  (Isaiah,  40.  6 ;  i  Peter,  i.  24).  It  is 
directed  probably  against  the  Docetce,  who  held  that  Christ  was  not 
really  but  only  apparently  man  ;  against  whom  this  gentle  spirit  is 
vehement  in  his  Epistles,  i  John,  4.  3  ;  2  John,  7.  10,  11,  [Lucke, 
&c.]  Nor  could  He  be  too  much  so,  for  with  the  verity  of  the 
Incarnation  all  substantial  Christianity  vanishes.  But  now,  married 
to  our  nature,  henceforth  He  is  as  personally  conscious  of  all  that  is 
strictly  human  as  of  all  that  is  properly  divine ;  and  our  nature  is  in  His 
Person  redeemed  and  quickened,  ennobled  and  transfigured,  and 
dwelt — "  tabernacled"  or  "  pitched  his  tent;"  a  word  peculiar  to 
John,  who  uses  it  four  times,  all  in  the  sense  of  a  permanent  stay 
{Revelation,  7. 15  ;  12.  12;  13.  6;  21.  3).  For  ever  wedded  to  our 
''flesh''  He  has  entered  this  tabernacle  to  "go  no  more  out."  The 
allusion  is  to  that  Tabernacle  where  dwelt  the  Shechinah  (Matthew, 
23.  38,  39),  or  manifested  "  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  and  with  reference 
to  God's  permanent  divelling  among  His  people  (Leviticus,  26.  11  ; 
Psalm  68. 18  ;  132. 13, 14  ;  Ezekiel,  37. 27).  This  is  put  almost  beyond 
doubt  by  what  immediately  follows,  "And  we  beheld  His  glory.'* 
[Lucke,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  which. last  critic,  rising  higher  than 
usual,  says  that  thus  were  perfected  all  former  partial  mani- 
festations of  God  in  an  essentially  personal  and  historically   human 
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manifestation.]  full  of  grace  and  truth  —  So  it  should  read.  "  He 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;"  or,  in  Old  Testament 
phrase,  "  Merc)/  and  truth,"  denoting  the  whole  fruit  of  God's 
purposes  of  love  toward  sinners  of  mankind  which,  until  now, 
existed  only  \n  promise  and  the  fidfillniefit  at  length  of  that  promise 
m  Christ;  in  one  great  word,  ''the  sure  mercies  of  Damd*' 
(Isaiah,  55.  3  :  Acts,  13.  34  ;  Cf.  2  Samuel,  23.  5).  In  His  person 
all  that  grace  and  truth  which  had  been  floating  so  long  in 
shadowy  forms,  and  darting  into  the  souls  of  the  poor  and  needy 
its  broken  beams,  took  everlasting  possession  of  human  flesh 
and  filled  it  full.  By  this  incarnation  of  grace  and  truth,  the 
teaching  of  thousands  of  years  was  at  once  transcended  and  beg- 
gared, and  the  family  of  God  sprang  into  manhood,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory  —  not  by  the  eye  of  sense,  which  saw  in  Him  only 
"  the  carpenter.*'  His  glory  was  "spiritually  discerned"  (i  Cor- 
inthians, 2.  7-15  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  18  ,  4.  4,  6  ;  5.  16),  the  glory  of 
surpassing  grace,  love,  tenderness,  wisdom,  purity,  spirituality; 
majesty  and  meekness,  richness  and  poverty,  power  and  weak- 
ness, meeting  together  in  unique  contrast  ;  ever  attracting  and  at 
times  ravishing  the  "babes"  that  followed   and  forsook   all   for 

Him     the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father — (See 

Luke,  I.  35)  not  like,  but  "  such  as  (belongs  to),"  such  as  became 
or  v/as  befitting  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  [Chrysostom  in 
LucKE,  Calvin,  &c.],  according  to  a  well-known  use  of  the 
word  "as." 

15.  A  Saying  of  the  Baptist  Confirmatory  of  this,  after 
me  —  in  official  manifestation,  before  me  —  in  rank  and  dignity. 
for  he  was  before  me  —  in  existence;  "His  goings  forth  being 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting"  (Micah,  5.  2).  (Any  thing  lower 
than  this  His  words  cannot  mean.)  q.  d.,  "My  successor  is 
my  superior,  for  He  was  my  predecessor."  This  enigmatic  play 
upon  the  different  senses  of  the  words*  before"  and  "after"  was, 
doubtless,  employed  by  the  Baptist  to  arrest  attention  and  rivet 
the  thought  ;  and  the  evangelist  introduces  it  just  to  clinch  his 
own  statements. 

16-18.  Same  Subject  Continued,  of  his  fullness  — of  "grace 
and  truth,''  resuming  the  thread  oiv,  14.  grace  for  grace  —  /.  e., 
grace  upon  grace  (as  all  the  best  interpreters),  in  successive  com- 
munications and  larger  measures,  as  each  was  able  to  take  it  in. 
Observe  the  word  ''truth"  is  here  dropt.  Grace  being  the 
chosen  New  Testament  word  for  the  whole  fullness  of  the  new 
covenant^  all  that  dwells  in  Christ  for  men.  For,  &,C. —  "  The  Jaw 
elicits  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption  ;"  it 
only  typifies  the  reality.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
communicates  reality  and  power  from  above  (Cf.  Romans, 
6.  14).  Hence  Paul  terms  the  Old  Testament  "  shadow,"  while 
he  calls  the  New  Testament  "substance"  (Colossians,  2.  i;), 
[Olshausen.]  No  man  —  "No  one,"  in  the  widest  sense,  hath 
seen  God — by  immediate  gaze  or  direct  intuition,  in  the  boSOm 
of  the  Father  —  a  remarkable  expression  here  only  used,  pre- 
supposing///t'  Sons  conscious  existence  distinct  froui  the  Father,  2i.nd 
expressing  His  immediate  and  most  endeared  access  to  and  absolute 
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acquaintance  7uiih  Him.     He  —  Emphatic,  q.  d.,  "He  and  He  only 
hath  declared  Him,"  because  He  only  can. 

19-36.  The  Baptist's  Testimony  to  Christ.  19.  record  — 
"testimony."  the  Jews  —  2.^.,  the  heads  of  the  nation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  this  peculiar  sense  our  evangelist  seems 
always  to  use  the  term.  20.  confessed,  &C. —  q.  d.,  "While  many 
were  ready  to  hail  him  as  the  Christ,  he  neither  gave  the  slightest 

f round  for  such  views  nor  the  least  entertainment  to  them  "  21. 
lias  —  in  his  own  proper  person,  that  prophet  —  announced  in 
Deuteronomy,  18,  15,  &c.,  about  whom  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  agreed  whether  he  were  the  same  with  the  Messiah  or  no. 
25.  Why  baptizest  thou,  if  not,  &,C. —  Thinking  he  disclaimed  any 
special  connection  with  Messiah's  kingdom,  they  demand  his  right 
10  gather  disciples  by  baptism.  26.  there  Standeth  —  This  must 
have  been  spoken  after  the  baptism  of  Christ  and,  possibly,  just 
after  his  temptation  (see  v.  29).  28.  Bethabara  —  Rather  "  Bethany  " 
(with  nearly  all  the  best  and  most  ancient  MSS.) ;  not  the  Bethany 
of  Lazarus,  but  another  of  the  same  name  and  distinguished  from 
it  as  lying  "beyond  Jordan,"  on  the  east.  29.  seeth  JeSUS  — 
fresh,  probably,  from  the  scene  of  the  temptation,  coming  tO  him 
—  as  to  congenial  company  (Acts,  4.  23),  and  to  receive  from  him 
His  first  greeting,  and  saith  —  catching  a  sublime  inspiration  at 
the  sight  of  Him  approaching  the  Lamb  of  God  —  the  one  God- 
ordained,  God-gifted  sacrificial  offering,  that  talceth  away  — 
iaketh  up  and  taketh  away.  The  word  signifies  both,  as  does  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  word.  Applied  to  sin,  it  means  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  giiili  of  it  (Exodus,  28.  38  ;  Leviticus,  5  i  , 
Ezekiel,  18.  20),  and  to  bear  it  away  (as  often).  In  the  Levitical 
victims  both  ideas  met,  as  they  do  in  Christ,  the  people's  guilt 
being  viewed  as  transferred  \o  them,  avenged  in  their  death  and  so 
iorne  away  by  them  (Leviticus,  4.  15  ;  16.  15,  21,  22  ;  and  Cf.  Isaiah, 
53  6-12,  2  Corinthians,  5,  21),  the  sin  —  the  singular  number 
bemg  used  to  mark  the  collective  burden  and  aH-e7nbracing  efficacy. 
of  the  world  —  not  of  Israel  only,  for  whom  the  typical  victims 
were  exclusively  offered.  Wherever  there  shall  live  a  sinner 
throughout  the  wide  world,  sinking  under  that  burden  too  heavy 
for  him  to  bear  he  shall  find  in  this  '  Lamb  of  God  "  a  shoulder 
equal  to  the  weight.  The  right  note  was  struck  at  the  first  ;  balm, 
doubtless,  to  Christ's  own  spirit  ;  nor  was  ever  after  or  ever  will 
be  a  more  glorious  utterance.  31-34.  knew  him  not  —  Living 
mostly  apart,  the  one  at  Nazareth,  the  other  in  the  Judean  desert  ; 
to  prevent  all  appearance  of  collusion,  John  only  knew  that  at  a 
definite  time  after  his  own  call,  his  Master  would  show  Himself. 
As  He  drew  near  for  baptism  one  day,  the  last  of  all  the  crowd,  the 
spirit  of  the  Baptist  heaving  under  a  Divine  presentiment  that  the 
moment  had  at  length  arrived,  and  an  air  of  unwonted  serenity 
and  dignity,  not  without  traits,  probably,  of  the  family  features, 
appearing  in  this  stranger,  the  Spirit  said  to  him  as  to  Samuel  of 
his  youthful  type,  "  Arise,  anoint  Him,  for  this  is  He  ! "  (i  Samuel, 
16.  12.)  But  the  sign  which  he  was  told  to  expect  was  the  visible 
descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  as  He  emerged  out  of  the  bap- 
tismal vater.     Then,  catching  up  the  voice  from  heaven,  "he  saw 
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and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."     35,  36.  John  stooft 

—  "was  standing"  at  his  accustomed  place,  looking  —  "having 
fixed  his  eyes,"  with  significant  gaze  on  Jesus,  as  he  walked  — 
but  not  now  to  him.  To  have  done  this  once  (see  v.  29),  was 
humility  enough.  [Bengel.]  Behold,  &,C. —  The  repetition  of 
that  wonderful  proclamation,  in  identical  terms  and  without 
another  word,  could  only  have  been  meant  as  a  gentle  hint  to  go 
after  Him,  as  they  did. 

37-51.  First  Gathering  of  Disciples,  John,  Andrew,  Simon, 
Philip,  Nathaniel.  38.  What  seek  ye  —  gentle,  winning  ques- 
tion, remarkable  as  the  Redeemer's  y?rj-////M<r  utterance.  (Matthew, 
12.  18-20.)  Where  dwellest  thou  — </.  d.,  "That  is  a  question  we 
cannot  answer  in  a  moment ;  but  had  we  thy  company  for  a  calm 
hour  in  private,  gladly  should  we  open  our  burden."  39.  Come 
and  see  —  His  second  utterance,  more  winning  still,  tenth  hOUr  — 
not  10  A.  M.  (as  some),  according  to  Ro?7ia7i,  but  4  p.  m.,  according 
to  Jewish  reckoning,  which  John  follows.  The  hour  is  mentioned 
to  show  why  they  sta)ed  out  the  day  with  him,  because  little  of  it 
remained.  40.  One  .  .  .  was  Andrew  —  The  other  was,  doubtless, 
our  evangelist  himself.  "  His  great  sensitiveness  is  touchingly 
shown  in  his  representation  of  this  first  contact  with  the  Lord  ;  the 
circumstances  are  present  to  him  in  the  minutest  details  ;  he  still 
remembers  the  very  hour."  But  ''  he  reports  no  particulars  of 
those  discourses  of  the  Lord  by  which  he  was  bound  to  Him  for 
the  whole  of  his  life;  he  allows  every  thing  personal  to  retire." 
[Olshausen.]  Peter's  brother  —  and  the  elder  of  the  two.  41. 
have  found  the  Messiah  —  The  previous  preparation  of  their 
simple  hearts  under  the  Baptist's  ministry,  made  quick  work  of 
this  blessed  conviction,  while  others  hesitated  till  doubt  settled 
into  obduracy.  So  it  is  still.  42.  brought  him  to  JesUS — Happy 
brothers  that  thus  do  to  each  other!  beheld  him  —  "fixed  his 
eyes  on  him,"  with  significant  gaze  (as  v.  36).     Cephas  .  .  .  stone 

—  (Matthew,  16.  18.)  43,  44.  would  go  into  Galilee  —  for  from  His 
baptism  He  had  sojourned  in  Judea  (showing  that  the  calling  at 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  Matthew,  4.  18,  was  a  subsequent  one,  see  Luke, 
5.  i).  follow  me — the  first  express  call  given,  the  former  three 
having  come  to  him  spontaneously,  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Philip  —  of  their  bii^th,  probably,  for  they  ;eem  to  have  lived  2X 
Capernaum  (Mark,  i.  29).  45.  Nathaniel — (Matthew,  10.  3). 
Moses  —  (See    ch.    5.    46).     son    of  Joseph  —  the   current   way  of 

speaking.    (See   Luke,   3.  23.)    any  good    out   of  Nazareth  — 

remembering  Bethlehem,  perhaps,  as  Messiah's  predicted  birth- 
place, and  Nazareth  having  no  express  prophetic  place  at  all, 
besides  being  in  no  repute.  The  question  sprang  from  mere 
dread  of  mistake  in  a  matter  so  vital.  Come  and  see  —  Noble 
remedy  against  preconceived  opinions.  [Bengel.]  Philip,  though 
he  could  not,  perhaps,  solve  his  difiiculty,  could  show  him  how  to 
get  rid  of  it  (see  ch.  6.  68).    47,  48.  an  Israelite  indeed ...  no  guile 

—  not  only  no  hypocrite  but,  with  a  guileless  simplicity,  not 
always  found  even  in  God's  own  people,  ready  to  follow  wherever 
truth  might  lead  him  saying,  Samuel-like  :  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  heareth."     Whence  knowest  thou  me  —  conscious  that  his 
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very  heart  had  been  read,  ana  at  tnis  critical  moment  more  than 
ever  before.  Before  Philip  called  thee  —  showing  He  knew  all 
that  passed  between  Philip  and  him  at  a  distance,  when  under 
the  fig-tree,  &,C. —  where  retirement  for  meditation  and  prayer 
was  not  uncommon.  [Lightfoot.]  Thither,  probably,  hearing 
that  his  master's  Master  had  at  length  appeared,  and  heaving 
with  mingled  eagerness  to  behold  Him  and  dread  of  deception, 
he  had  retired  to  pour  out  his  guileless  heart  for  light  and  guid- 
ance, ending  with  such  a  prayer  as  this :  "  Show  me  a  token  for 
good  !"  (See  Luke,  2.  8.)  Now  he  has  it.  "Thou  guileless  one, 
that  fig-tree  scene,  with  all  its  heaving  anxieties,  deep  pleadings 
and  tremulous  hopes,  I  saw  it  all."  The  first  words  of  Jesus  had 
astonished,  but  this  quite  overpowered  and  won  him.  49.  Son  of 
God  .  .  .  king  of  Israel  —  the  one  denoting  His  person,  the  other 
His  office.  How  much  loftier  this  than  any  thing  Philip  had  said 
to  him  '  But  just  as  the  earth's  vital  powers,  the  longer  they  are 
frost-bound,  take  the  greater  spring  when,  at  length,  set  free,  so 
souls,  like  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  (see  ch.  20.  28),  the  outgoings  of^ 
whose  faith  are  hindered  for  a  time,  take  the  start  of  their  more 
easy-going  brethren  when  loosed  and  let  go.  50,  51.  Because  I 
said,  &,C. —  q.  d.,  "So  quickly  convinced,  and  on  this  evidence 
only?"  an  expression  of  admiration.  Hereafter,  &,C. —  The  key 
to  this  great  saying  is  Jacob's  vision  (Genesis,  28.  12,  &c.),  to 
which  the  allusion  plainly  is.  To  show  the  patriarch  that  though 
alone  and  friendless  on  earth,  his  interests  were  busying  all 
heaven,  he  was  made  to  see  "  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  a"  mystic  ^''ladder,  reaching 
from  heaven  to  earth."  "  By  and  by,"  says  Jesus  here,  "  ye  shall 
see  this  communication  between  heaven  and  earth  thrown  wide 
open  and  the  Son  of  Man  the  real  Ladder  of  this  intercourse." 


CHAPTER  n. 

1-12.  First  Miracle,  Water  Made  Wine  —  Brief  Visit  to 
Capernaum,  i,  third  day — He  would  take  two  days  to  reach 
Galilee,  and  this  was  the  third,  mother  there  —  it  being  probably 
some  relative's  marriage.  yoh7i  never  names  her.  [Bengel.]  3.  nO 
wfne  —  evidently  expecting  some  display  of  His  glory,  and  hinting 
that  now  was  His  time.  4,  5.  Woman  —  no  term  of  disrespect  in 
the  language  of  that  day  (ch.  19.  26).  what  ...  to  do  with  thee  — 
q.  d.,  "  In  my  Father's  business  I  have  to  do  with  Him  only."  'Twas 
a  gentle  rebuke  for  officious  interference,  entering  a  region  from 
which  all  creatures  were  excluded  (Cf.  Acts,  4.  19,  20).  mine  hour, 
&C. —  hinting  that  He  would  do  something,  but  at  His  own  time  ; 
and  so  she  understood  it  (7.'.  5).  6.  firkins  —  about  seven  and  a 
half  gallons  in  Jewish,  or  nine  in  Attic  measure  ;  each  of  these 
huge  water  jars,  therefore,  holding  some  twenty  or  more  gallons 
for  washing  at  such  feasts.  (Mark,  7.  4.)  7.  8.  Fill  .  .  .  draw  .  .  . 
bear,  &C. —  directing  all,  but  Himself  touching  nothing,  to  pre= 
vent  all  appearance  of  collusion.  9.  10.  well  drunk — "drunk 
abundantly"  (as  Song  of  Solomon,  5.  i),  speaking  of  the  general 
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practice,  the  good  till  now  —  thus  lestiiying,  while  ignorant  of  the 
source  of  supply,  not  only  that  it  was  real  wine,  but  better  than 
any  at  the  feast,  ii.  manifested  forth  his  glory  —  Nothing  in  the 
least  like  this  is  said  of  the  miracles  of  prophet  or  apostle,  nor  could, 
without  manifest  blasphemy,  be  said  of  any  mere  creature.  Observe 
(i)  At  a  marriage  Christ  made  His  first  public  appearance  in  any 
company,  and  at  a  marriage  He  wrought  His  first  miracle  —  the 
noblest  sanction  that  could  be  given  to  that  God-given  institution. 
(2)  As  the  miracle  did  not  make  bad  good,  hni  good  better,  so  Chris- 
tianit)''  only  redeems,  sanctifies  and  ennobles  the  beneficent,  but 
abused  institution  of  marriage  ;  and  Christ's  whole  work  only 
turns  the  water  of  earth  into  the  wine  of  heaven.  Thus  "this 
beginning  of  miracles  "  exhibited  the  character  and  "manifested 
forth  the  glorj^ "  of  His  entire  mission.  (3)  As  Christ  countenanced 
our  seasons  of  festivity,  so  also  that  greater  fullness  which  befits 
sucli  ;  so  far  was  He  from  encouraging  that  asceticism  which  has 
since  been  so  often  put  for  all  religion.  (4)  The  character  and 
authority  ascribed  by  Romanists  to  the  Virgin  is  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  this  and  other  scriptures.  12.  Capernaum  —  On  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  (See  Luke,  8.  26-40.)  his  mother  and  brethren  —  See 
Luke,  2.  51,  and  Matthew,  13.  54-56. 

13-25.  Christ's  First  Passover  —  First  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  14-17.  in  the  temple  —  not  the  temple  itself,  as  v.  19-21^ 
but  the  temple-court,  sold  OXen,  &,C. —  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  had  to  offer  them  in  sacrifice,  changers  Of  money  —  of  Roman 
into  Jewish  money,  in  which  the  temple-dues  (see  Matthew,  17. 
24)  had  to  be  paid,  small  COrds  —  likely  some  of  the  rushes  spread 
for  bedding,  and  when  twisted  used  to  tie  up  the  cattle  there  col- 
lected. "Not  by  this  slender  whip,  but  by  Divine  majesty,  was  the 
ejection  accomplished,  the  whip  being  but  a  sign  of  the  scourge 
of  Divine  anger."    [Grotius.]    poured  out .  .  .  overthrew,  &,c. — 

thus  expressing  the  mingled  indignation  and  authority  of  the 
impulse,  my  father's  house — How  close  the  resemblance  of 
these  remarkable  words  to  Luke,  2.  49  ;  the  same  consciousness  of 
intrinsic  relation  to  the  Temple  —  as  the  seat  of  His  Father's  most 
august  worship,  and  so  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  due  to  Him  on 
earth  —  dictating  both  speeches.  Only,  when  but  a  youth,  with  no 
authority,  He  was  simply  "  a  Son  in  His  own  house  ; "  now  He  was 
"  a  Son  over  His  own  house  "  (Hebrews,  3.  6),  the  proper  Represent- 
ative, and  in  flesh  "the  Heir,"  of  his  Father's  rights,  house  of 
merchandise — there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  merchandise  ;  but 
to  bring  it,  for  their  own  and  others'  convenience,  into  that  most 
sacred  place,  was  a  high-handed  profanation  which  the  eye  of 
Jesus  could  not  endure,  eaten  me  up  —  a  glorious  feature  in  the 
predicted  character  of  the  suffering  Messiah  (Psalm  69.  9),  and 
rising  high  even  in  some  not  worthv  to  loose  the  latchet  of  His 
shoes.  (Exodus,  32.  19,  &c.)  18-22.  What  sign,  &,C.— Though  the 
act  and  the  coords  of  Christ,  taken  together,  were  sign  enough,  they 
were  unconvinced  ;  yet  they  were  atved,  and  though  at  His  very 
next  appearance  at  Jerusalem  they  "  sought  to  kill  Him  "  for  speak- 
ing of  "  His  Father"  just  as  He  did  now  (ch.  5.  18),  they,  at  this 
early  stage,  only  ask  a  sign.     Destroy  this  temple,  &,C. —  (Mark,  14. 
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58,  59.)  forty-six  years  —  From  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod  till 
then  was  just  forty-six  years.  [Josephus'  Antiquities,  xv.  ii.  i.) 
temple  of  his  body  —  in  which  was  enshrined  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  Word.  (See  ch,  i.  14.)  By  its  resurrection  the  true 
Temple  of  God  upon  earth  was  reared  up,  of  which  the  stone  one 
was  but  a  shadow  ;  so  that  the  allusion  is  not  quite  exclusively  to 
Himself,  but  takes  in  that  Temple  of  which  He  is  the  foundation, 
and  all  believers  are  the  "  lively  stones."  (i  Peter,  2.  4,  5.)  believed 
the  Scriptures  —  on  this  subject,  i.  e.,  what  was  meant,  which  was 
hid  from  them  till  then.  Mark  (i)  the  act  by  ivhich  Christ  signalized 
His  first  public  appearance  in  the  Temple  :  Taking  "  His  fan  in  His 
hand  He  purges  His  floor,"  not  thoroughly  indeed,  but  enough  to 
foreshadow  His  last  act  toward  that  faithless  people  —  to  szocep  them 
out  of  God's  house.  (2)  The  sign  of  His  authority  to  do  this  is  the 
announcement,  at  this  first  outset  of  His  ministry,  of  that  coming 
death  by  their  hands,  and  resurrection  by  His  own,  which  were  to 
pave  the  way  for  their  judicial  ejection.  23-25.  in  the  feast-day  — 
the  foregoing  things  occurring  probably  before  the  feast  began. 
many  believed  —  superficially,  struck  merely  by  "  the  miracles  He 
did."  Of  these  we  have  no  record,  did  not  commit — "intrust," 
or  let  himself  down  familiarly  to  them,  as  to  His  genuine  disciples. 
knew  what  was  in  man  —  It  is  impossible  for  language  more  clearly 
to  assert  of  Christ  what  in  Jeremiah,  17.  9,  10,  and  elsewhere,  is 
denied  of  all  mere  creatures. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1-21.  Night-Interview  of  Nicodemus  with  Jesus,  i,  2.  Nico- 
demus  —  In  this  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  sincerity  and  timidity 
are  seen  struggling  together.  One  of  those  superficial  •'  believers  " 
mentioned  in  ch.  2.  23,  24,  yet  inwardly  craving  further  satisfaction, 
he  comes  to  Jesus  in  quest  of  it,  but  comes  "  by  night "  (see  ch.  19. 
38,. 39  ;  12.  42) ;  he  avows  his  conviction  that  He  was  "  come  from 
God  "  —  an  expression  never  applied  to  a  7nerely  himiati  messenger,  and 
probably  meaning  more  here  —  but  only  as  *'  a  teacher"  and  in  His 
miracles  he  sees  a  proof  merely  that  "  God  is  with  him."  Thus, 
while  unable  to  repress  his  convictions  he  is  afraid  of  committing 
himself  too  far.  3.  Except,  &,C.  —  This  blunt  and  curt  reply  was 
plainly  meant  to  shake  the  whole  edifice  of  the  man's  religion,  in 
order  to  lay  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  foundation.  Nicodemus 
probably  thought  he  had  gone  a  loiig  way,  and  expected,  perhaps, 
to  be  complemented  on  his  candour.  Instead  of  this,  he  is  virtu- 
ally told  that  he  has  raised  a  question  which  he  is  not  in  a  capacity 
to  solve,  and  that  before  approaching  it,  his  spiritual  vision  required 
to  be  rectified  by  an  entire  revolution  on  his  inner  man.  Had  the  man 
been  less  sincers,  this  would  certainly  have  repelled  him  ;  but  with 
persons  in  his  mixed  state  of  mind  —  to  which  Jesus  was  no 
stranger  (ch.  2,  25) — such  methods  speed  better  than  more  honeyed 
words  and  gradual  approaches,  a  man  —  not  a  Jezv  merely  ;  the 
necessity  is  a  universal  one.  born  again  —  or,  as  it  were,  begin  life 
anew,  in  relation  to  God  ;  his  manner  of  thinking,  feeling  and  act- 
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[ 
ing,  with  reference  to  spiritual  things,  undergoing  a  Jundainental 
and  permanent  revolution,  cannot  see  —  can  have  no  part  in  (just 
as  one  is  said  to  "  see  life,"  "  see  death,"  &c.).     the  kingdom  of  God 

—  whether  in  its  beginnings  here  (Luke,  i6.  i6),  or  its  consumma- 
tion hereafter.     (Matthew,  25.  34  ;  Ephesians,  5.  5.)     4.    How,  &,C. 

—  The  figure  of  the  new  birth,  if  it  had  been  meant  only  of  Gentile 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  would  have  been  intelligible 
enough  to  Nicodemus,  being  quite  in  keeping  with  the  language 
of  that  day  ;  but  that  yews  themselves  should  need  a  new  birth  was 
to  him  incomprehensible.  5.  of  water  and  of  the  spirit  —  A  two- 
fold explanation  of  the  "  new  birth,"  so  startling  to  Nicodemus. 
To  a  Jewish  ecclesiastic,  so  familiar  with  the  symbolical  applica- 
tion of  water,  in  every  variety  of  way  and  form  of  expression,  this 
language  was  fitted  to  show  that  the  thing  intended  was  no  other 
than  a  thorough  spiritual  purification  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Indeed  this  element  of  luater  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  are  brought 
together  in  a  glorious  evangelical  prediction  of  Ezekiel  (36.  25-27), 
which  Nicodemus  might  have  been  reminded  of  had  such  spirit- 
ualities not  been  almost  lost  in  the  reigning  formalism.  Already 
had  the  symbol  of  water  been  embodied  in  an  initiatory  ordinance, 
in  the  baptism  of  the  Jewish  expectants  of  Messiah  by  the  Baptist, 
not  to  speak  of  the  baptism  of  Gentile  proselytes  before  that ;  and 
in  the  Christian  Church  it  was  soon  to  become  the  great  visible 
door  of  entrance  into  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  the  reality  being  the 
sole  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Titus,  3.  5).  6-8.  That  which  IS  born, 
&C.  A  great,  universal  proposition  :  "That  which  is  begotten  carries 
within  itself  the  nature  of  that  which  begat  it."  [Olshausen.] 
flesh  —  Not  the  mere  material  body,  but  all  that  comes  into  the 
world  by  birth,  the  entire  man;  yet  not  humanity  simply,  but  in  its 
corrupted,  depraved  condition,  in  complete  subjection  to  the  law  of 
the  fall  (Romans,  8.  1-9).  So  that  though  a  man  "  <r^z//^/ enter  a 
second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  born,"  he  would  be 
no  nearer  this  "  new  birth"  than  before  (Job,  14.  4;  Psalm  51.  5). 
is  spirit  —  Partakes  of  and  possesses  His  spiritual  nature.  Marvel 
not,  &,0. —  If  a  spiritual  nature  only  can  see  and  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  if  all  we  bring  into  the  world  with  us  be  the  reverse 
of  spiritual  ;  and  if  this  spirituality  be  solely  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
no  wonder  a  new  birth  is  indispensable,  ye  must — "  Ye,  says 
Jesus,  not  weT  [Bengel.]  After  those  universal  propositions, 
about  what  "amajt'''  must  be  to  "enter  the  kingdom  of  God," 
this  is  remarkable,  showing  that  our  Lord  meant  to  hold  himself 
forth  as  '' separate  from  sinnersP  The  wind,  &0. —  Breath  2,x\A  spirit 
(one  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek),  are  constantly  brought 
together  in  Scripture  as  analogous  (Job,  27.  3  ;  33.  4  ;  Ezekiel, 
37.  9-14).  canst  not  tell,  &,C. —  The  laws  which  govern  the  motion 
of  the  winds  are  even  yet  but  partially  discovered  ;  but  the  risings, 
fallings,  and  change  in  direction  many  times  in  a  day,  of  those 
gentle  breezes  here  referred  to  will,  probably,  ever  be  a  mystery  to 
us.  So  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  new  birth.  9,  10. 
How,  &.C. —  Though  the  subject  still  confounds  him,  the  necessity 
and  possibility  of  the   new  birth  is  no  longer  the  point  with  him, 

but  the  nature  of  it  and  how  it  is  brought  about.     [Luthardt.] 
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*'  From  ttiis  moment  Nicoaemus  says  nothing  more,  but  nas  sunk 
into  a  disciple  who  has  found  his  true  teacher.  Therefore,  the 
Sftviour  now  graciously  advances  in  his  communications  of  truth, 
and  once  more  solemnly  brings  to  the  mind  of  this  teacher  in  Israel, 
now  become  a  learner,  his  own  not  guiltless  igjiorance,  that  He 
may  then  proceed  to  utter,  out  of  the  fullness  of  His  Divine 
knowledge,  such  farther  testimonies,  both  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
things  as  his  docile  scholar  may,  to  his  own  profit,  receive." 
[Stier.]  master  —  "teacher."  The  question  clearly  implies 
that  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  so  far  disclosed  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  Nicodemus  zuas  culpable  in  being  ignorant  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  merely  as  something  that  should  be  experienced  under 
the  Gospel  that  the  Old  Testament  holds  it  forth,  as  many  dis- 
tinguished critics  allege,  denying  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  regeneration  before  Christ.  For  our  Lord's  propo- 
sition is  universal,  that  no  fallen  man  is  or  can  be  spiritual  with- 
out a  regenerating  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  spiritual  obedience,  under  whatever  name,  in  opposition  to  mere 
mechanical  services,  is  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 11-13.  We  speak  that  we  know,  and  .  .  .  have  seen  —  i.  e., 
by  absolute  knowledge  and  immediate  vision  of  God,  which  "  the  only 
begotten  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  "  claims  as  exclusively 
His  own,  ch.  i.  18.  The  "we"  and  "our"  are  here  used,  though 
Himself  only  is  intended,  in  emphatic  contrast,  probably,  with  the 
opening  words  of  Nicodemus,  "  Rabbi,  we  know,"  &c.  ye  receive  not, 
&,C.  —  referring  to  Xho.  class  to  which  Nicodemus  belonged,  but  from 
which  he  was  beginning  to  be  separated  in  spirit,  earthly  things  — 
such  as  regeneration,  the  gate  of  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  and  which  Nicodemus  should  have  understood  better,  as 
a  truth  even  of  that  more  earthly  economy  to  which  he  belonged. 
heavenly  things  —  The  things  of  the  new  and  more  heavenly  evan- 
gelical economy,  only  to  be  fully  understood  after  the  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  from  heaven  through  the  exalted  Saviour,  no  man  hath 
ascended,  &,C. — There  is  something  paradoxical  in  this  language. 
"  No  one  has  gone  up  but  He  that  came  down,  even  He  who  is  at 
once  both  up  and  down."  Doubtless  it  was  intended  to  startle 
and  constrain  His  auditor  to  think  that  there  must  be  mysterious 
elements  in  His  Person.  The  old  Socinians,  to  subvert  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  seized  upon  this  passage  as 
teaching  that  the  man  Jesus  was  secretly  caught  up  to  heaven  to 
receive  his  instructions,  and  then  "came  down  from  heaven  "  to 
deliver  them.  But  the  sense  manifestly  is  this :  "  The  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  obtained  by  any  man's  going  up  from 
earth  to  heaven  to  receive  it  —  no  man  hath  so  ascended  —  but  He 
whose  proper  habitation,  in  His  essential  and  eternal  nature,  is 
heaven,  hath,  by  taking  human  flesh,  descended  as  the  "  Son  of 
Man  "  to  disclose  the  Father,  whom  He  knows  by  immediate  gaze 
alike  in  the  flesh  as  before  He  assumed  it,  being  essentially  and 
unchangeably  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father"  (ch.  i.  18).  14-16. 
And  as  Moses,  &C.  —  Here  now  we  have  the  "heavenly  things"  as 
before  the  "  earthly,"  but  under  a  veil,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in 
V.  12.     The  crucifixion  of  Messiah  is  twice  after  this  veiled  under 
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the  same  lively  term  —  "  upnftutg"  ch.  8.  28  ;  12.  32,  33.     Here  it  is 
still  farther  veiled  —  though  to  us  who  know  what  it  means,  ren- 
dered vastly  more  instructive  —  by  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent. 
The  venom  of  the  fiery  serpents,  shooting  through  the  veins  of  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  was  spreading   death    through    the  camp  — 
lively  emblem  of  the  perishing  condition  of  men  by  reason  of  sin. 
In  both  cases  the  remedy  was  Divinely  provided.     In  both  the  way 
of  cure  strikingly  resembled  that  of  the  disease.     Stung  by  ser- 
pents, by  a  serpent  they  are  healed.     By  "  fiery  serpents  "  bitten  — 
serpents,  probably,    with    skin    spotted   fiery-red    |  Kurtz]  —  the 
instrument  of  cure  is  a  serpent  of  brass  or  copper,  having  at  a 
distance  the  same  appearance.     So  in  redemption,  as  by  man  came 
death,  by  Man  also  comes  life  —  Man,  too,  "  in  the  likeness  cf  sinful 
flesh,"  differing  in  nothing  outivard  and  apparent  from  those  who, 
pervaded  by  the  poison  of  the  serpent,  were  ready  to  perish.     But 
as  the  uplifted  serpent  had  none  of  the  venom  of  which  the  serpent 
bitten  people  were  dying,  so  while  the  whole  human  family  were 
perishing  of  the  deadly  wound  inflicted  on  it  by  the  old  serpent, 
*'  the  Second  Man,"  who  arose  over  humanity  with  healing  in  His 
wings,  was  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.     In  both 
cases  the  remedy  '\%  conspicuously  displayed ;  in  the  one  case  on  a  pole, 
in  the  other  on  the  cross,  "  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him  "  (ch.  12.  32). 
In  both  cases  it  is  by  directing  the  eye  to  the  uplifted  remedy  that  the 
cure  is  effected  ;  in  the  one  case  the  bodily  eye,  in  the  other  the 
gaze    of  the    soul    by  "believing    in    Him,"  as   in    that   glorious 
ancient  proclamation,   "'Look  unto   me  and   be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  &c.  (Isaiah,   45.  22).     Both  methods  are  stum- 
bling to  human   reason.     What,   to  any  thinking  Israelite,  could 
seem  more  unlikely  than  that  a  deadly  poison  should  be  dried  up 
in  his  body  by  simply  looking   on  a  reptile  of  brass  ?     Such  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  Jews  and   to  the  Greeks  foolishness  was 
faith   in   the   crucified    Nazarene,    as   a   way  of  deliverance  from 
eternal  perdition.     Yet  was  the  warrant  in  both  cases  I0  expect  a 
cure  equally  rational  and   well-grounded.     As    the    serpent   was 
God's  ordinance  for  the   cure  of  every  bitten  Israelite,  so  is  Christ 
for  the  salvation  of  every  perishing  sinner,   the  one.  however,  a 
purely  arbitrary   ordinance,   the   other  divinely  adapted  to   man's 
complicated  maladies.     In  both  cases  the  efficacy  is  the  same.    As 
one    simple   look    at   the   serpent,  however  distant  and  however 
weak,  brought  an  instantaneous  cure,   even   so,  real  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  however  tremulous,  however  distant,  be  it  but  real 
faith,  brings  certain  and  instant  healing  to  the  perishing  soul.     In 
a  word,  the  consequences  of  disobedience   are  the  same  in  both. 
Doubtless  many  bitten  Israelites,  galling  as  their  case  was,  would 
reason  rather  than  obey,  would  speculate  on  the  absurdity  of  expect- 
ing the  bite  of  a  living  serpent  to  be  cured  by  looking  at  a  piece 
of  dead   metal  in   the  shape  of  one,  speculate  thus  ////  they  died. 
Alas  !  is  not  salvation  by  a  crucified  Redeemer  subjected  to  like 
treatment?     Has  "the   offense    of  the  cross "  yet  ceased.     (Cf.   2 
Kings,  5.  12.)     For  God  so  loved,  &,C. —  What  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  so  oft  on  the  lips  of  missionaries  and  preachers 
in  every  age  since  it  was  first  uttered  ?  what  has  sent  such  thrilling 
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sensations  through  millions  oi  manivind  ?  what  nas  been  honoured 
to  bring  such  multitudes  to  the  feet  of  Christ?  what  to  kindle  in 
the  cold  and  selfish  breasts  of  mortals  the  fires  of  self-sacrificing 
love  to  mankind,  as  these  words  of  transparent  simplicity  )'et 
overpowering  majesty?  The  picture  embraces  several  distinct 
compartments:  "The  World,"  in  its  widest  sense,  ready  ''■to 
pefish /'  the  immense  "Love  of  God"  to  that  perishing  world, 
measurable  onl}-,  and  conceivable  only,  b}''  the  gift  which  it  drew 
forth  from  Him  ;  the  Gift  itself,  "  He  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,"  or  in  the  language  of  Paul,  "  spared 
notW\'s>  own  Son"  (Romans,  8.  32),  or  in  that  addressed  to  Abra- 
ham, when  ready  to  ofTer  Isaac  on  the  altar,  "  withheld  not  His 
Son,  His  only  Son  whom  He  loved  "  (Genesis,  22.  16) ',  the  Fruit 
of  this  stupendous  gift,  not  only  deliverance  from  impending  ''■  per- 
dition" but  the  hestotval  of  everlasting  life ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  all  takes  effect,  by  "  believing''  on  the  Son.  How  would 
Nicodemus'  narrow  Judaism  become  invisible  in  the  blaze  of  this 
Sun  of  righteousness  seen  rising  on  "the  world"  with  healing  in 
His  wings!  17-21.  not  to  condemn,  &,C. —  A  statement  of  vast 
importance.  Though  "  condemnation "  is  to  many  the  issue  of 
Christ's  mission  {v.  19),  it  is  not  the  object  of  His  mission,  which  is 
purely  a  saving  one.  is  not  condemned  —  Having,  immediately  on 
his  believing  "  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  ch.  5.  24.  condemned 
already  —  Rejecting  the  one  way  of  deliverance  from  that  "con- 
demnation "  which  God  gave  His  Son  to  remove  and  so  willfully 
r<?/;/aiVm/^  condemned,  this  is  the  Condemnation,  &C. —  Emphati- 
cally so,  revealing  the  condemnation  already  existing,  and  sealing 
up  under  it  those  who  will  not  be  delivered  from  it.  light  Is  COme 
into  the  world  —  in  the  person  of  Him  to  whom  Nicodemus  was 
listening,  loved  darkness,  &,C. —  This  can  only  be  known  by  the 
deliberate  rejection  of  Christ,  but  that  does  fearfully  reveal  it. 
reproved  —  by  detection,  doeth  truth  —  whose  only  object  in  life 
is  to  be  and  do  what  will  bear  the  light.  Therefore,  he  loves  and 
"  comes  to  the  light,"  that  all  he  is  and  does,  being  thus  thoroughly 
tested,  may  be  seen  to  have  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  Divinely 
wrought  and  Divinely  approved.  This  is  the  "  Israelite,  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile." 

22-36.  Jesus  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist  —  His 
Noble  Testimony  to  His  Master,  22-24.  land  of  Judea  —  The 
rural  parts  of  that  province,  the  foregoing  conversation  being  held 
in  the  capital,  baptized  —  in  the  sense  explained  in  ch.  4.  2. 
^non  . . .  Salim  —  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Cf.  v.  26  with  ch.  i.  28). 
John  not  yet  cast  into  prison  —  Hence  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  did  not  commence  with  the  imprisonment  of  John,  though, 
but  for  this,  we  should  have  drawn  that  inference  from  Matthew, 
4.  12,  &c.,  and  Mark,  i.  14,  express  statement.  25,  26.  between 
some  of — rather,  "on  the  part  of."  and  the  Jews  —  rather  (ac- 
cording to  the  best  MSS.),  "  and  a  Jew."  about  purifying  —  i.e., 
baptizing,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  washing  with  water,  being 
put  (as  in  ch.  2.  6)  for  the  act  itself.  As  John  and  Jesus  were  the 
only  teachers  who  baptized  Jezvs,  discussions  might  easily  arise 
between  the  Baptist's  disciples  and  such  Jews  as  declined  to  sub- 
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mit  to  that  rite.  Rabbi,  &,C.  —  "Master,  this  man  tells  us  that  he 
to  whom  thou  barest  such  generous  witness  beyond  Jordan  is  re- 
quiting thy  generosity  by  drawing  all  the  people  away  to  himself. 
At  this  rate,  thou  shalt  soon  have  no  disciples  at  all."  The  reply 
to  this  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  utterances  that  ever 
came  from  the  lips  of  man.  27-30.  A  man,  &,C.  —  "I  do  my  heaven- 
prescribed  work,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Would  you  have  me 
mount  into  my  Master's  place?  Said  I  not  unto  you,  I  am  not  the 
Christ  ?  The  Bride  is  not  mine,  why  should  the  people  stay  with 
me?  Mine  it  is  to  point  the  burdened  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  to  tell  them  there  is  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  a  Physician  there.  And  shall  I  grudge  te  see  them,  in 
obedience  to  the  call,  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows? Whose  is  the  Bride  but  the  Bridegioom's?  Enough  for 
me  to  be  the  Bridegroom's  Friend,  sent  by  Ilim  to  negotiate  the 
match,  privileged  to  bring  together  the  Saviour  and  those  He  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save,  and  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  if  I 
may  but  "  stand  and  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice,"  witnessing  the 
blessed  espousals.  Say,  ye,  then,  they  go  fn)m  me  to  Him?  Ye 
bring  me  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  He  must  increase,  but  I'must 
decrease  ;  this,  my  joy,  therefore  is  fulfilled."  A  man  can  receive, 
&,C.  —  "can  assume  nothing,"  i.  e.,  lawfully  and  with  any  success  ; 
q.  d.,  Every  man  has  his  work  and  sphere  appointed  him  from 
above.  Even  Christ  Himself  came  under  thi;^  law  (Hebrews,  5.  4). 
31-34.  He  that,  &,C.  —  Here  is  the  reason  why  He  must  increase 
while  all  human  teachers  must  decrease.  The  Master  "  cometh 
from  above"  —  descending  from  His  proper  cle7nent,  the  region  of 
those  "heavenly  things  "  which  He  came  to  reveal,  and  so,  although 
mingling  with  men  and  things  on  the  earth,  is  not  "  of  the  earth," 
either  in  Person  or  Word  :  The  servants,  on  the  contrary,  spring- 
ing of  earth,  are  of  the  earth,  and  their  testimony,  even  though 
Divine  in  authority,  partakes  necessarily  of  their  own  earthliness. 
(So  strongly  did  the  Baptist  feel  this  contrast  that  the  last  clause 
just  repeats  the  first.)  It  is  impossible  for  a  sharper  line  of  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  Christ  and  all  human  teachers,  even 
when  divinely  commissioned  and  speaking  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
OTiost.  And  who  does  not  perceive  it  ?  The  words  of  prophets  and 
apostles  are  undeniable  and  most  precious  truth  ;  but  in  the  words 
of  Christ  we  hear  a  voice  as  from  the  excellent  Glory,  the  Eternal 
Word  making  Himself  heard  in  our  owaflesh.     what  he  hath  seen 

and  heard — (See  v.  11,  and  ch.  I.  18).  no  man  receiveth,  &,c. 
John's  disciples  had  said,  "  All  come  to  Him  "  {v.  26).  The  Baptist 
here  virtually  says  :  Would  it  were  so,  but  alas  !  they  are  next  to 
"  Jtojtey  [Bengel.]  They  were  far  readier  to  receive  himself  and 
obliged  him  to  say,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  and  he  seems  pained  at  this, 
hath  set  to  His  seal,  &.C. —  gives  glory  to  God  whose  words  Christ 
speaks,  not  as  prophets  and  apostles  by  a  partial  communication 
of  the  Spirit  to  them,  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  — 
Here,  again,  the  sharpest  conceivable  line  of  distinction  is  drawn 
between  Christ  and  all  human-inspired  teachers.  "  They  have  the 
Spirit  in  a  liffiifed  degree  ;  but  God  giveth  not  (to  Him)  the  Spirit 
by  measure."     It  means  "  the  entire   fullness  of   Divine  life   and 
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Divine  power.  The  present  tense  ^ givcth,'  very  aptly  points  out 
the  permanent  communication  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  so  that  a  constant  flow  and  re-flow  of  living  power  is  to  be 
understood."  (Cf.  ch.  i.  51.)  [Olshausen.]  35  36.  The  Father 
loveth,  &C. —  Matthew,  11.  27,  where  we  have  the  '' delivering  over 
of  all  things  into  the  hands  cf  the  Son,"  while  here  we  have  the 
deep  spring  of  that  august  act  in  the  Father's  ineffable  "■  love  oj 
the  Sony  hath  everlasting  life  —  already  hath  it.  See  z'.  18,  and 
ch.  5.  24.  shall  not  see  lite — The  contrast  here  is  striking.  The 
one  has  already  a  life  that  will  endure  for  ever,  the  other  not  only 
has  it  not  now,  but  shall  never  have  it,  never  see  it.  abjdeth  on 
him  —  It  was  on  Him  before,  and  not  being  removed  \n  the  only 
possible  way,  by  "  believing  on  the  Son,"  it  necessarily  remaineth 
on  him  !  N.  B.  How  flatly  does  this  contradict  the  teaching  of 
many  in  our  day,  that  there  neither  was  nor  is  any  thing  in  God 
against  sinners  which  needed  to  be  removed  by  Christ,  but  only 
in  men  against  God. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-42.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  the  Samaritans 
OF  Sychar.  1-4.  The  Lord  knew  —  not  by  report  but  in  the  sense 
of  ch.  2.  25,  for  which  reason  He  is  here  styled  "  the  Lord." 
Jesus  baptized  not  —  John  being  a  servant  baptized  with  his  own 
hand;  Christ,  as  the  Master,  "baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
administered  the  outward  symbol  only  through  His  disciples. 
left  Judea  —  to  avoid  persecution  which,  at  that  early  stage,  would 
have  marred  His  work,  departed  into  Galilee  —  by  which  time 
John  had  been  cast  into  prison  (Mark,  i.  14).  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria — for  a  geographical  reason,  no  doubt,  as  it  lay 
straight  in  his  way,  but  certainly  not  without  a  higher  design. 
5.  Cometh  to — -i.  e.,  as  far  as,  for  He  remained  at  some  distance 
from  it.  Sychar — the  "  Shechem  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  about 
thirty-four  miles  from  Jerusalem,  afterward  called  "  Neapolis," 
and  now  "  Nablous."  6-8.  wearied.  .  .  sat  thus—?.  <?.,  "as  you 
might  fancy  a  weary  man  would  ; "  an  instance  of  the  graphic  style 
of  St.  John.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  In  fact,  this  is,  peihaps, 
the  most  human  of  all  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  history. 
We  seem  to  be  beside  Him,  overhearing  all  that  is  here  recorded, 
nor  could  any  painting  of  the  scene  on  canvass,  however  perfect, 
do  other  than  lower  the  conception  which  this  exquisite  narrative 
conveys  to  the  devout  and  intelligent  reader.  But  with  all  that  is 
htiman,  how  much  also  of  the  Divine  have  we  here,  both  blended 
in  one  glorious  manifestation  of  the  majesty,  grace,  pity,  patience, 
with  which  "  the  Lord  "  imparts  light  and  life  to  this  unlikeliest 
of  strangers,  standing  midway  between  Jews  and  heathens,  the 
sixth  hour — noonday,  reckoning  from  6  A.  M.  From  Song  of 
Solomon,  i.  7,  we  know,  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  ver)^  flocks 
"rested  at  noon."  But  Jesus,  whose  maxim  was,  "  I  must  work  the 
works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day"  (ch.  g.  4),  seems  to 
have  denied  Himself  that  repose,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  probably 
thaf  He  might  reach  this  well  when  He  knew  the  woman  would  be 
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there.  Once  there,  however,  He  accepts  the  grateful  ease  of  a  seat 
on  the  patriarchal  stone.  But  what  music  is  that  which  I  heard  from 
His  lips,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest"  (Matthew,  ii.  28).  Give  me  to  drink  —  for  the 
heat  of  a  noonday  sun  had  parched  His  lips.  But  "in  the  last, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,"  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  "  If  any 
man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink''  (ch.  7.  37).  9-12.  How 
is  it  that  tilOU  —  not  altogether  refusing,  yet  wondering  at  so  unu- 
sual a  request  from  a  Jew,  as  his  dress  and  dialect  would  at  once 
discover  him  to  be,  to  a  Samaritan.  For,  &,C.  —  It  is  this  national 
antipathy  that  gives  point  to  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
(Luke,  10.  30,  <!i:c.),  and  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  leper 
(Luke,  17.  16,  18).  If  thou  knewest,  &,C.  —  q.d.,  "In  me  thou  seest 
only  a  petitioner  to  thee  ;  but  if  thou  knewcst  Who  that  Petitioner 
is,  and  the  Gift  that  God  is  giving  to  men,  thou  wouldst  have 
changed  places  with  Him,  gladly  suing  of  Him  living  water  —  nor 
shouldst  thou  have  sued  in  vain  "  (gently  reflecting  on  her  for  not 
immediately  meeting  His  request).  Art  thou  qreater,  &,0. — 
already  perceiving  in  this  Stranger  a  claim  to  some  mysterious 
greatness,  our  father  Jacob  —  for  when  it  went  well  with  the 
Jews  they  claimed  kindred  with  them,  as  being  descended  from 
Joseph,  but  when  misfortunes  befel  the  Jews  -they  disowned  all 
connection  with  them.  [Josephus,  9.  14,  3.)  13.  14.  thirst  again  .  .  . 
neverthirst,  &C.  —  The  contrast  here  is  fundamental  and  all  com- 
prehensive. "  This  water"  plainly  means  "  this  natural  water  and 
all  satisfaction  of  a  like  earthly  and  perishable  nature!'  Coming  to 
us  from  zuithout,  and  reaching  only  the  super ficiat  parts  of  our 
nature,  they  are  soon  spent,  and  need  to  be  anew  supplied  as  much 
as  if  we  had  never  experienced  them  before,  while  the  deeper 
wants  of  our  being  are  not  reach-ed  by  them  at  all ;  whereas  the 
"water"  that  Christ  gives  —  spiritual  life — is  struck  out  of  the 
very  depths  of  our  being:  making  the  soul  not  a  cistern,  for  holding 
VfzXQX  poured  into  '\i  from  withont,  but  2i  fountain  (the  word  had  been 
better  so  rendered  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  rendered  "  well  " 
in  V.  11),  springing,  gushing,  bubbling  up  and  flowing  forth  from 
within  us,  ever  fresh,  ever  living.  The  indxvelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  secret  of  this  life  with  all  its  enduring 
energies  and  satisfactions,  as  is  expressly  said  (ch.  7.  37-39).  "  Never 
thirsting,"  then,  means  simply  that  such  souls  have  the  supplies  ai 
home,  into  everlasting  life  —  carrying  the  thoughts  up  from  the 
eternal  freshness  and  vitality  of  these  waters  to  the  great  ocean  in 
which  they  have  their  confluence."  "Thither  may  I  arrive!" 
[Bengel.]  15-18.  give  me  this  water,  &,c.  —  This  is  not  obtuse-] 
ness — that  is,  giving  way  —  it  expresses  a  wondering  desire  after  1 
she  scarce  knew  what  from  this  mysterious  Stranger,  call  thy^ 
husband  —  now  proceeding  to  arouse  her  slumbering  conscience 
by  la)ang  bare  the  guilt)'^  life  she  was  leading,  and  by  the  minute 
details  which  that  life  furnished,  not  only  bringing  her  sin  vividly- 
up  before  her,  but  preparing  her  to  receive  in  His  true  character 
that  wonderful  Stranger  to  whom  her  whole  life,  in  its  minutest 
particulars,  evidently  lay  open.  19.  20.  Sir,  I  perceive,  itC.  —  See- 
ing herself  all  revealed,  does  she  now  break  down  and  ask  what 
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hopes  there  might  be  for  one  so  guilty?  Nay,  her  convictions  have 
not  reached  that  point  yet.  She  ingeniously  shifts  the  subject  from 
a  personal  to  a  public  question.  It  is  not,  "Alas,  what  a  wicked 
life  am  I  leading  !"  but  '  Lo,  what  a  wonderful  prophet  I  got  into 
conversation  with  :  He  will  be  able  to  settle  that  interminable  dis- 
pute between  us  and  the  Jews  ;  Sir,  you  must  know  all  about  such 
matters  —  our  fathers  hold  to  this  mountain  here,"  pointing  to 
Gerlzim  in  Samaria,  "  as  the  divinely  consecrated  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  ye  Jews  say  that  Jei-usalem  xs  the  proper  place  —  which 
of  us  is  right?"  How  slowly  does  the  human  heart  submit 
to  thorough  humiliation  !  (compare  the  prodigal.  See  Luke 
15.  15.)  Doubtless  our  Lord  saw  through  the  fetch;  but  does 
he  say,  "That  question  is  not  the  point  just  now,  but  have 
you  been  living  in  the  way  described,  yea  or  nay?  Till  this 
is  disposed  of  1  cannot  be  drawn  into  theological  contro- 
versies." The  prince  of  preachers  takes  another  method :  He 
humors  the  poor  woman,  letting  her  take  her  own  way,  allow- 
ing her  to  lead  while  He  follows  —  but  thus  only  the  more 
effectually  gaining  His  object.  He  answers  her  question,  pours 
light  into  her  mind  on  the  spirituality  of  all  true  worship,  as  of  its 
glorious  Object,  and  so  brings  her  insensibly  to  the  point  at  wfiich 
He  could  disclose  to  her  wondering  mind  Whom  she  was  all  the 
while  speaking  to.  21-24.  Woman,  &,C.  —  Here  are  three  weighty 
pieces  of  information  :  (i.)  "  The  point  raised  will  very  soon  cease 
to  be  of  any  moment,  for  a  total  change  of  dispensation  is  about  to 
come  over  the  church."  (2.)  "The  Samaritans  are  wrong,  not  only 
as  to  i\iQ  place,  but  the  whole  grou7tds  and  nature  of  their  worship, 
while  in  all  these  respects  the  truth  lies  with  the  Jews."  (3.)  "As 
God  is  a  Spirit,  so  He  both  invites  and  demands  a  spiritual  worship, 
and  already  all  is  in  preparation  for  a  spiritual  economy,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  true  nature  of  acceptable  service  than  the  cere- 
monial worship  by  consecx3i\.e6. persons,  place,  and  times,  which  God 
for  a  time  has  seen  meet  to  keep  up  till  fullness  of  the  time  should 
come."  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  —  i.  e.,  exclu- 
sively. (Malachi,  i.  11 ;  i  Timothy,  2.  8.)  worship  the  Father  — 
She  had  talked  simply  of  "worship  ;"  our  Lord  brings  up  before 
her  the  great  Object  of  all  acceptable  worship  —  "the  Father." 
Ye  worship  ye  icnOW  not  what  —  without  2.x\y  revealed  authority  2iX\6. 
so  ver}'^  much  in  the  dark.  In  this  sense,  the  Jews  knew  what  they 
were  about.  But  the  most  glorious  thing  here  is  the  reason 
assigned,  "  For  salvation  is  of  the  Jew^s,"  intimating  to  her 
that  Salvation  was  not  a  thing  left  to  be  reached  by  any  one  who 
might  vaguely  desire  it  of  a  God  of  mercy,  but  something  that  had 
been  revealed,  prepared,  deposited  with  a  particular  people,  2ii\6.  must 
be  sought  in  connection  tvith  and  as  issuing  from  them  ;  and  that 
people  "the  Jews."  hour  COmeth  and  now  is  —  evidently  meaning 
her  to  understand  that  this  new  economy  was  in  some  sense  being 
set  up  while  he  was  talking  to  her,  a  sense  which  would  in  a  few 
minutes  so  far  appear,  when  He  told  her  plainly  He  was  the  Christ. 
25,  26.  I  know  Messias  cometh  .  .  .  when  he  is  come,  &c.  —  If  we 
take  our  Lord's  immediate  disclosure  of  Himself  in  answer  to  this, 
as  the  proper  key  to  its  meaning  to  His  ear,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
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that  the  woman  was  already  all  but  prepared  for  even  this  startling 
announcement,  which  indeed  she  seems  (from  v.  29)  to  have  already 
begun  to  suspect  by  His  revealing  her  to  herself.  Thus  quickly, 
under  so  matchless  a  teacher,  was  she  brought  up  from  her  sunken 
condition  to  a  frame  of  mind  and  heart  capable  of  the  noblest  rev- 
elations, tell  US  all  things — an  expectation  founded  probably  on 
Deuteronomy,  18.  15.  I  that  speak  ...am  he  —  He  scarce 
ever  said  any  thing  like  this  to  his  own  people,  the  Jews.  He  had 
magnified  them  to  the  woman,  and  yet  to  themselves  He  is  to  the 
last  far  more  reserved  than  to  her — proving  rather  than  plainly 
telling  them  He  was  the  Christ.  But  what  would  not  have  been 
safe  among  them  was  safe  enough  with  her,  whose  simplicity  at  this 
stage  of  the  conversation  appears  from  the  sequel  to  have  become 
perfect.  What  now  will  the  woman  say?  We  listen,  the  scene  has 
changed,  a  new  party  arrives,  the  disciples  have  been  to  Sychar,  at 
some  distance,  to  buy  bread,  and  on  their  return  are  astonished  at 
the  company  their  Lord  has  been  holding  in  their  absence.  27.  mar- 
velled that  he  talked  with  the  woman  —  It  never  probably  occurred 
to  them  to  marvel  that  he  talked  with  themselves ;  yet  in  His  eye,  as 
the  sequel  shows.  He  was  quite  as  nobly  employed.  How  poor,  if 
not  false,  are  many  of  our  most  plausible  estimates  !  none  Said  . . . 
What  ?  . .  .  Why  ?  —  awed  by  the  spectacle,  and  thinking  there  must, 
be  something  under  it.  28-30,  left  her  water-pot — How  ex- 
quisitely natural  !  The  presence  of  strangers  made  her  feel  that  it 
was  time  for  her  to  withdraw,  and  He  who  knew  what  was  in  her 
heart,  and  what  she  was  going  to  the  city  to  do,  let  her  go  without 
exchanging  a  word  with  her  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Their  inter- 
view was  too  sacred,  and  the  effect  on  the  woman  too  overpowering 
(not  to  speak  of  His  own  deep  emotion)  to  allow  of  its  being  con- 
tinued. But  this  one  artless  touch  —  that  she  "  left  her  water-pot " 
—  speaks  volumes.  The  living  water  was  already  beginning  to 
spring  up  within  her  ;  she  found  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
nor  by  water  only,  and  that  there  was  a  water  of  wondrous  virtue 
that  raised  people  above  meat  and  drink,  and  the  vessels  that  held 
them,  and  all  human  things.  In  short,  she  was  transported,  forgot 
every  thing  but  one,  and  her  heart  running  over  with  the  tale  she 
had  to  tell,  she  hastens  home  and  pours  it  out.  Is  not  this  the 
Christ  —  T\iQ  form  of  the  question  (in  the  Greek)  is  a  distant,  modest 
way  of  only  hdAi  insinuating  what  it  seemed  hardly  fitting  for  her  to 
affirm  ;  nor  does  she  refer  to  what  He  said  of  Himself,  but  solely 
to  his  disclosure  to  her  of  the  particulars  of  her  own  life,  they  went 
out,  &,C. —  How  different  from  the  Jews  !  and  richly  was  their  open- 
ness to  conviction  rewarded.  31-38.  meantime  —  z.<?.,  while  the 
woman  was  away.  Master,  eat  —  Fatigue  and  thirst  we  saw  He  felt; 
here  is  revealed  anotherof  our  common  infirmities  to  which  the  Lord 
was  subject — hunger,  meat  ye  knoW  not  of — What  spirituality  of 
mind.  "  I  have  been  eating  all  this  while,  and  such  food  as  ye 
dream  not  of."  What  can  that  be?  they  ask  each  other;  have  any 
supplies  been  brought  Him  in  our  absence  ?  He  knows  what  they 
are  saying  though  he  hears  it  not.  My  meat  is,  &,C.  —  "A  Servant 
here  to  fulfill  a  prescribed  work,  to  do  and  io  finish  that  is  "  meat" 

to  Me  :  and  of  this,  while  3^ou  were  away,  I  have  had  m)'^  fill."     And 
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of  what  does  He  speak  thus?     Of  the  condescension,  pity,  patience, 
wisdom  He  had  been  laying  out  upon  ojie  soul —  a  very  humble 
woman,  and  in  some  respects  repulsive  too  !     But  He  had  gained 
her,  and  through  her  was  going  to  gain  more,  and  lay,  perhaps,  the 
foundations  of  a  great  work  in  the  country  of  Samaria;  and  this 
filled  His  whole  soul,  and  raised  Him  above  the  sense  of  natural 
hunger  (Matthew,  4.  4).    yet  four  months,  and  then  harvest  —  q.  d., 
*' In  current  speech,  ye  say  thus  at  this  season;  but  lift  up  your  eyes 
and  look  upon  those  fields  in  the  light  of  another  husbandry,  for 
lo  !  in  that  sense,  they  are  even  now  white  to  harvest,  ready  for  the 
sickle."     The  simple  beauty  of  this  language  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  glow  of  holy  emotion  in  the  Redeemer's  own  soul  which  it 
expresses.     It  refers  to  the  ripeness  of  these  Sycharites  for  accession 
to  Him,  and  the  joy  of  this  great    Lord    of  the  reapers    over  the 
anticipated  ingathering.     O  could  we  but  so  "  lift  up  our  eyes  and 
look  "  upon  many  fields  abroad  and  at  home,  which  to  dull  sense 
appear  unpromising,  as  He  beheld  those  of  Samaria,  what  move- 
ments, as  yet  scarce  in  embryo,  and  accessions  to  Christ,  as  yet 
seemingly  far  distant,  might  we  not  discern  as  quite  near  at  hand, 
and  thus,  amid   difficulties   and    discouragements    too   much  for 
nature  to  sustain,  be  cheered  — as  our  Lord  himself  %vas  in  circum- 
stances far  more  overwhelming  —  with  "songs  in  the  night !"     he 
that  reapeth,  &,C. —  As  our  Lord  could  not  mean  that  the  reaper 
only,   and   not    the   sower,   received    "  wages,"    in    the    sense   of 
personal  rezvardioi  his  work,  the  "  wages  "  here  can  be  no  other  than 
the  joy  of  having  such  a  harvest  to  gather  in  —  the  joy  of  "  gather- 
ing fruit  unto  life  eternal."     rejoice  together  —  The  blessed  issue 
of  the  whole  ingathering  is  the  interest  alike  of  the  sower  as  of  the 
reaper  :  it  is  no  more  the  fruit  of  the  last  operation  than  of  the  first; 
and  just  as  there  can  be  no  reaping  without  previous  sowing,  so 
have  those  servants  of  Christ,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  pleasant 
task  of  merely  reaping  the  spiritual  harvest,  no  work  to  do  and  no 
joy  to  taste,  that  has  not  been  prepared  to  their  hand  by  the  toil- 
some and  often  thankless  work  of  their  predecessors  in  the  field. 
The  joy,  therefore,  of  the  great  harvest  festivity  will  de  the  cojumon  joy 
of  all  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  work  from  the  first  operation  to 
the  last.     (See    Deuteronomy,   16.   11,   14;    Psalm   126.  6;  Isaiah, 
9.3.)     What  encouragement  is  here  for  those  "  fishers  of  men" 
who  "  have  toiled  all  the  night  "  of  their  official  life  and,  to  human 
appearance,  "and  have  taken  nothing  !"     I  sent  you,  &,C.      The  / 
is  emphatic —  I,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  harvest,  "  sent  you,"  points 
to  their  past  appointment  to  the  apostleship,  though  it  has  refer- 
ence only  to  their  future  discharge  of  it,  for  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  ingathering  of  the  Sycharites.     ye  bestowed 
no  labour  —  meaning   that   much  of  their  future  success  would 
arise  from  the  preparation  already  tnade  for  them.    See  v.  42.    others 
labourjBd —  Referring  to  the  Old  Testament  labourers,  the  Baptist, 
and  by  implication  Himself,  though  he  studiously  keeps  this  in  the 
background,  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  Himself  and  all  His 
servants  might  not  be  lost  sight  of     "  Christ  represents  Himself  as  the 
husbandman  (rather  the  Lord  of  the  labourers)  who  has  the  direc- 
tion both  of  the  sowing  and  of  the  harvest,  who  commissions  all 
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the  agents,  those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New  and, 
therefore,  does  not  stand  on  a  level  with  either  the  sowers  or  the 
reapers."  [Olshausen.J  39-42.  many  believed,  &,C. —  The  truth 
oiv.  35  begins  to  appear.  These  Samaritans  \\ere  the  foundation 
of  the  church  afterward  built  up  there.  No  miracle  appears  to 
have  been  wrought  there  (but  unparalleled,  supernatural  knowledge 
displayed)  ;  we  have  heard  him  ourselves  "  sufficed  to  raise  their 
faith  to  a  point  never  attained  by  the  Jews  and  hardly,  as  yet,  by 
the  disciples  ;  that  He  was  "  the  Saviour  of  the  ivorldy  [Alford.] 
"  This  incident  is  farther  remarkable  as  a  rare  instance  of  the 
Lord's  ministry  producing  aji  awaketting  on  a  large  scale" 
[Olshausen.]  abode  two  days  —  Two  precious  days,  surely,  to 
the  Redeemer,  Himself  !  Unsought  He  had  come  tc  His  own,  yet 
His  own  received  Him  not ;  now  those  who  were  not  His  own  had 
come  to  Him,  been  won  by  Him  and  invited  Him  to  their  town, 
that  others  might  share  with  them  in  the  benefit  of  His  wonderful 
ministry.  Here,  then,  would  He  solace  His  already  wounded 
spirit,  and  have  in  this  outfield  village-triumph  of  His  grace  3 
sublime  foretaste  of  the  inbringingof  the  whole  Gentile  world  into 
the  church. 

43-54.  Second  Galilean  Miracle  —  Healing  of  the  Cour- 
tier's Son.  43,  44.  After  two  days — lit.,  "the  two  days"  of  His 
stay  at  Sychar.  For  Jesus  testified,  &,C. — This  verse  has  occasioned 
much  discussion.  For  it  seems  strange,  if  "  His  own  country, "^ 
here  means  Nazareth,  which  was  in  Galilee,  that  it  should  be 
said  He  came  to  Galilee,  because  in  one  of  its  towns  He  ex- 
pected no  good  reception.  But  all  will  be  simple  and  natural 
if  we  fill  up  the  statement  thus :  "  He  went  into  the  region 
of  Galilee,  but  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  that  part  of  it 
called  '  His  own  country  '  Nazareth  (Mark,  6.  4  ;  Luke,  4.  24),  for 
He  acted  on  the  maxim  which  he  oft  repeated,  that  a  prophet," 

&c.    45.  received — "welcomed"  Him.    having  seen... at  the 

feast  —  proud,  perhaps,  of  their  Countryman's  wonderful  works  at 
Jerusalem,  and  possibly  won  by  this  circumstance  to  regard  His 
claims  as  at  least  worthy  of  respectful  investigation.  Even  this 
our  Lord  did  not  despise,  for  saving  conversion  often  begins  in 
less  than  this  (so  Zaccheus,  Luke,  19.  3,  &c.)  for  they  aiso  went  — 
i.  e.,  it  was  their  practice  to  go  up  to  the  feast.  46,47.  nobleman  — 
courtier,  king's  servant,  or  one  connected  with  a  royal  household  ; 
such  as  Chuza  (Luke,  8.  3),  or  Manaen  (Acts,  13.  i).  heard  that 
Jesus  was  come  out  of  Judea  —  where  he  had  doubtless  seen  or 
heard  what  things  Jesus  had  done  at  Jerusalem  {v.  45).  [Bengel.] 
come  down — for  Capernaum  was  down  on  the  north-west  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  48-54.  Except  ye  see  signs,  &C. — He  did  be- 
lieve, both  as  his  coming  and  his  urgent  entreaty  show;  but  how 
imperfectly  we  shall  see  ;  and  our  Lord  would  deepen  his  faith  by 
such  a  blunt  and  seemingly  rough  answer  as  He  made  to  Nico- 
demus.  Come  down  ere  my  child  die. — "  While  we  talk  the  case  is 
at  its  crisis,  and  if  thou  come  not  instantly,  all  is  over."  This  was 
faith,  but  partial,  and  our  Lord  would  perfect  it.  The  man  cannot 
believe  the  cure  could  be  wrought  without  the  Physician  com- 
ing to  the  patient  —  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  evidendy  never 
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occurred  to  him.  But  Jesus  will  in  a  moment  bring  him  up  to 
this.  Go  thy  way  ;  thy  son  liveth —  Both  effects  instantaneously 
followed  : — "The  man  believed  the  word,"  and  the  cure  shooting 
quicker  than  lightning  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  was  felt  by  the 
dying  youth.  In  token  of  faith  the  father  takes  his  leave  of  Christ 
—  in  the  circumstances  this  evidenced  full  faith.  The  servants 
hasten  to  conve}'-  the  joyful  tidings  to  the  anxious  parent,  whose 
faith  now  only  wants  one  confirmation.  "  When  began  he  ta 
amend?"  "  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him" — 
the  very  hour  in  which  was  uttered  that  great  word,  "  Thy  Son 
liveth!"  So  "  himself  believed  and  his  whole  house."  He  had 
believed  before  this,  first  very  imperfectly  ;  then  with  assured  con- 
fidence of  Christ's  word  ;  but  now  with  a  faith  crowned  by  "sight.'* 
And  the  wave  rolled  from  the  head  to  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold. "  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house  "  (Luke,  19.  9) ;  and 
no  mean  house  this  !  second  miracie  Jesus  did  —  i.  e.,  in  Cana  ; 
done  "  after  he  came  out  of  Judea,"  as  the  former  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1-47.  The  Impotent  Man  Healed  —  Discourse  Occasioned 
BY  THE  Persecution  arising  thereupon,     i.  a  feast  of  the  Jews 

—  What  feast?  No  question  has  more  divided  the  Harmonists  of 
the  Gospels,  and  theduration^of  our  Lord's  ministry  may  be  said  to 
hinge  on  it.  For  if,  as  the  majority  have  thought  (until  of  late 
years),  it  was  a  Passover.  His  ministry  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years  ;  if  not,  probably  a  year  less.  Those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  Passover-view  all  differ  among  themselves  what  other 
feast  it  was,  and  some  of  the  most  acute  think  there  are  no  grounds 
for  deciding.  In  our  judgment  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  Passover,  but  the  reasons  cannot  be  stated  here.  2,  3.  sheep 
[market]  —  The  supplement  should  be  (as  in  Margin)  "sheep" 
[gate],  mentioned  Nehemiah,  3.  i,  32.  Bethesda  —  i.  e.,  "house 
(place)  of  mercy,"  from  the  cures  wrought  there,  five  porches — • 
for  shelter  to  the  patients,    impotent  —  or  infirm.    4.  An  angel,  &,C. 

—  This  miracle  differed  in  two  points  from  all  other  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  :  (i)  It  was  not  one  but  a  succession  of  mira- 
cles periodically  wrought ;  (2)  As  it  was  only  wrought  "  when  the 
waters  were  troubled,"  so  only  upon  one  patient  at  a  time,  and  that 
the  patient  "who  first  stepped  in  after  the  troubling  of  the  waters." 
But  this  only  the  more  undeniably  fixed  its  miraculous  character. 
We  have  heard  of  many  waters  having  a  medicinal  virtue ;  but 
what  water  was  ever  known  to  cure  instantaneously  a  single  dis- 
ease? And  who  ever  heard  of  any  water  curing  all,  even  the  most 
diverse  diseases  —  "blind,  halt,  withered"  —  alike?  Above  all, 
who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done  "  only  at  a  certain  sea- 
son," and  most  singularly  of  all,  doing  it  only  to  the  first  person 
who  stepped  in  after  the  moving  of  the  waters  ?  Any  of  these  pecu- 
liarities—  much  more  all  taken  together — must  have  proclaimed 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  cures  wrought.  (If  the  text  here 
be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  miracle,  as  there  were 
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multitudes  living  when  this  gospel  was  published  who,  from  their 
own  knowledge  of  Jerusalem,  could  have  exposed  the  falsehood  of 
the  evangelist,  if  no  such  cure  had  been  known  there.  The  want 
of  V.  4  and  part  of  v.  3  in  some  good  MSS.,  and  the  use  of  some 
unusual  words  in  the  passage,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  than 
the  evidence  in  their  favour  if  they  were  not  originally  in  the  text. 
Indeed  v.  7  is  unintelligible  without  v.  4.  The  internal  evidence 
brought  against  it  is  merely  the  unlikelihood  of  such  a  miracle  — 
a  principle  which  will  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther  if  we  allow  it  to 
weigh  against  positive  evidence).  5-9.  thirty-eight  years  —  but 
not  all  that  time  at  the  pool.  This  was  probably  the  most 
pitiable  of  all  the  cases  and  therefore  selected,  saw  him  lie  and 
knew,  &,C.  —  As  He  doubtless  visited  the  spot  just  to  perform  this 
cure,  so  He  knows  where  to  find  His  patient,  and  the  whole  pre- 
vious history  of  his  case  (ch.  2.  25).  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole? 
—  Could  any  one  doubt  that  a  sick  man  would  like  to  be  made 
whole,  or  that  the  patients  came  thither,  and  this  man  had  returned 
again  and  again,  just  in  hope  of  a  cure?  But  our  Lord  asked  the 
question,  (i)  To  fasten  attention  upon  Himself;  (2)  By  making 
him  detail  his  case,  to  deepen  in  him  the  feeling  of  entire  helpless- 
ness; (3)  By  so  singular  a  question,  to  beget  in  his  desponding 
heart  the  hope  of  a  cure.  (Cf.  Mark,  10.  51.)  Sir,  I  have  no  man, 
&C.  —  Instead  oi  saying  he  wished  to  be  cured,  he  just  tells  with 
piteous  simplicity  how  fruitless  had  been  all  his  efforts  to  obtain 
it,  and  how  helpless 2lW^  all  but  hopelesshQ  was.  Yet  not  quite.  Foi 
here  he  is  at  the  pool,  waiting  on.  It  seemed  of  no  use  ;  nay,  only 
tantalizing  —  "While  I  am  coming  another  steppeth  down  before 
me"  —  the  fruit  was  snatched  from  his  lips.  Yet  he  will  not  go 
away.  He  may  get  nothing  by  staying,  he  may  drop  into  his  grave 
ere  he  get  into  the  pool  ;  but  by  going  from  the  appointed.  Divine 
way  of  healing,  he  can  get  nothing.  Wait  therefore  he  will,  wait 
he  does,  and  when  Christ  comes  to  heal  him,  lo  !  he  is  waiting  his 
turn.  What  an  attitude  for  a  sinner  at  Mercy's  gate!  The  man's 
hopes  seemed  low  enough  ere  Christ  came  to  him.  He  might 
have  said,  just  before  "  Jesus  passed  by  that  way,"  "  This  is  no  use  ; 
I'll  never  get  in  ;  let  me  die  at  home."  Then  all  had  been  lost. 
But  he  held 071,  and  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  with  a  glorious 
cure.  Probably  some  rays  of  hope  darted  into  his  heart  as  he  told 
his  tale  before  those  Eyes  whose  glance  measured  his  whole  case. 
But  the  word  of  command  consummates  his  preparation  to  receive 
the  cure,  and  instantaneously  works  it.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed, 
&,C.  —  "Immediately"  he  did  so.  "He  spake  and  it  was  done!' 
The  slinging  of  his  portable  couch  over  his  shoulders  was  designed 

to  show  the  perfection  of  the  cure,  the  same  day  was  the  Sab- 
bath—  beyond  all  doubt  this  was  intentional,  as  in  so  many  other 
healings,  in  order  that  when  opposition  arose  on  this  account  men 
might  be  compelled  to  listen  to  his  claims  and  His  teaching.  10-16. 
The  Jews  —  i.  ^.,  those  in  authority.  See  ch.  I.  19.  It  iS  not  lawful 
to  carry  thy  bed  —  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  cure,  as  instantaneous 
and  complete,  from  the  lips  of  the  most  prejudiced  !  (And  what  a 
contrast  does  it,  as  all  our  Lord's  miracles,  present  to  the  bungling 
miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! )     In  ordinary  circumstances  the 
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rulers  had  the  law  on  their  side.  (Nehemiah,  13.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  17. 
21.)  But  when  the  man  referred  them  to  "  Him  that  had  made  him 
whole"  as  his  authority,  the  argument  was  resistless.  Yet  they 
ingeniously  parried  the  thrust,  asking  him,  not  who  had  "  made 
him  whole  "  —  that  would  have  condemned  themselves  and  defeated 
their  purpose  —  but  who  had  bidden  him  "take  up  his  bed  and 
walk,"  in  other  words,  who  had  dared  to  order  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath?  'Tis  time  we  were  looking  after  him  —  thus  hoping  to 
shake  the  man's  faith  in  His  Healer,  he  that  was  healed  wist  not, 
&,C. —  That  some  one  with  unparalleled  generosity,  tenderness 
and  power,  had  done  it,  the  man  knew  well  enough  ;  but  as  he 
had  never  heard  of  Him  before,  so  he  disappeared  too  quickly  for 
any  inquiries,  conveyed  Himself  away  —  or  "slipped  out"  of 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  avoid  both  hasty  popularity  and 
precipitate  hatred.  (Matthew,  12.  14-19.)  findeth  him  in  the 
temple  —  saying,  perhaps,  "I  will  go  into  thy  house  with  burnt 
offerings,  I  will  pay  my  vows  which  my  lips  have  uttered  and  my 
mouth  hath  spoken  when  I  was  in  trouble."  (Psalm  65.  13,  14.) 
Jesus,  there  Himself  for  His  own  ends,  "findeth  him  there,"  not 
all  accidentally,  be  assured.  Sin  no  more,  &,C. —  a  glimpse  this  of 
the  reckless  life  he  had,  probably,  led  before  his  thirty-eight  years 
infirmity  had  come  upon  him  and  which,  not  improbably,  had 
brought  on  in  the  just  judgment  of  God,  his  chronic  complaint. 
Fearful  illustration  this  of  "the  severity  of  God,"  but  glorious 
manifestation  of  our  Lord's  insight  into  "what  was  in  man."  The 
man  departed  and  told,  &C. —  little  thinking  how  unwelcome  his 
grateful  and  eager  testimony  would  be.  "The  darkness  received 
not  the  light  which  was  pouring  its  rays  upon  it,"  John,  i.  5,  11. 

[Olshausen.]    because  he  had  done  these  things  on  the  Sabbath 

day  —  What  to  these  hypocritical  religionists  was  the  doing  of  the 
most  glorious  and  beneficent  miracles,  compared  with  the  atrocitv 
of  doing  them  on  the  Sabbath  day  !  Having  given  them  this 
handle,  on  purpose  to  raise  the  first  public  controversy  with  them, 
and  thus  open  a  fitting  opportunity  of  laying  His  claims  before 
them.  He  rises  at  once  to  the  whole  height  of  them  in  a  statement, 
which  for  grandeur  and  terseness,  exceeds  almost  any  thing  that 
ever  afterward  fell  from  Him,  at  least  to  his  enemies.     17,  18.  My 

Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work  —  The  "  /"  is  emphatic,  q.  d., 

"  The  creative  and  conservative  activity  of  my  Father  has  known 
no  Sabbath  cessation  from  the  beginning  until  now  and  that  is  the 
law  of  My  working"  God  waS  his  Father  —  lit.,  "his  own  (or 
peculiar)  Father,"  as  in  Romans,  8.  32.  The  addition  is  their  own, 
but  a  very  proper  one.  making  himself  equal  with  God  —  rightly 
gathering  this  to  be  His  meaning,  not  from  the  mere  words  "my 
Father,"  but  from  His  claim  of  right  to  act  as  His  father  did  in  the 
like  high  sphere,  and  by  the  same  law  of  ceaseless  activity  in  that 
sphere.  And  as  instead  of  instantly  disclaiming  any  such  mean- 
ing, as  He  must  have  done  if  it  was  false.  He  positively  sets  His 
seal  to  it  in  the  following  verses,  merely  explaining  how  con- 
sistent such  claim  was  with  the  prerogatives  of  His  Father,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  assumption  of  peculiar 
personal  Sonship  or  participation  in  the  Father's  essential  nature. 
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19,  20.  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself — i.  ^.,  apart  from  anu  m 

rivalry  of  the  Father,  as  they  supposed.  The  meaning  is  :  "  The 
Son  can  have  no  separate  interest  or  action  from  the  Father."  foP 
what  things,  &,C. —  g.  d.,  "On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  Father 
doeth  that  same  doeth  the  Son."  likewise  —  "  in  the  like  manner." 
What  claim  to  absolute  equality  with  the  Father  could  exceed 
this  ;  not  only  to  do  the  same  things,  but  to  do  them  as  the  Father 

does  thejn?    Father  loveth  .  .  .  and  showeth  him  all,  &,c. —  As  love 

has  no  concealments,  so  it  results  from  the  perfect  fellowship  and 
mutual  endearment  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see  ch.  i.  i,  18), 
whose  interests  are  one,  even  as  their  nature,  that  the  Father  com- 
municates to  the  Son  all  His  counsels,  and  what  is  been  thus  shown 
to  the  Son  is  by  Him  executed  in  His  mediatorial  character. 
"  With  the  Father,  doing  is  willing ;  it  is  only  the  Son  who  acts  in 
time."  [Alford.]  Three  things  here  are  clear,  (i)  The  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  (2)  Unity  of  action  among  the  persons 
results  from  unity  of  nature.  (3)  Their  oneness  of  interest  is  no 
unconscious  or  involuntary  thing,  but  a  thing  of  glorious  con- 
sciousness,  will  and  love,  of  which  the  persons,  themselves  are 
the  proper  Objects,  show  him  greater  things,  &,C.  —  referring  to 
what  he  goes  on  to  mention  {v.  21-31),  comprised  in  two  great 
words.  Life  and  Judgment,  which  Stier  beautifully  calls  God's 
Regalia.     Yet  these  Christ  says  the  Father  and  he  do  in  common. 

21-23.  raiseth  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them  —  one  act  in  two 

stages.  This  is  His  absolute  prerogative  as  God.  SO  the  Son 
quickeneth  —  i.  e.,  raiseth  up  and  quickeneth.  whom  He  will  — 
not  only  doing  the  same  Divine  act,  but  doing  it  as  the  7'esult  of  His 
own  will,  even  as  the  Father  does  it.  This  statement  is  of  immense 
importance  in  relation  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  distinguishing 
them  from  similar  miracles  of  prophets  and  apostles,  who  as 
human  instruments  were  employed  to  perform  supernatural  actions, 
while  Christ  did  all  as  the  Father's  commissioned  Servant  indeed, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  His  own  absolute  right  of  action.  For  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  &,C.  —  rather,  "For  neither  doth  the 
Father  judge  any  man,"  implying  that  the  same  "thing  was  meant 
in  the  former  verse  of  the  quickening  of  the  dead  "  —  both  acts 
being  done,  not  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  though  twice  done, 
but  by  the  Father  through  the  Son  as  His  voluntary  Agent,  all 
judgment  —  judgment  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  or  as  we 

should  say,  all  ad  minis  tratio7t.    honour  the  Son  as  the . . .  Father 

—  As  he  who  believes  that  Christ  in  the  foregoing  verse  has  given 
a  true  account  of  His  relation  to  the  Father  must  of  necessity  hold 
Him  entitled  to  the  same  honour  2,s,\S\e  Father,  so  He  here  adds  that 
it  was  the  Father's  express  intention  in  making  over  all  judgment 
to  the  Son,  that  men  should  \\i\\s  honour  Him.  honoureth  not  the 
Father,  &,C.  —  does  not  do  it  in  fact,  whatever  he  may  imagine,  and 
will  be  held  as  not  doing  it  by  the  Father  Himself  who  will  accept 
no  homage  which  is  not  accorded  to  His  own  Son.  24.  believed 
on  Him  that  sent  me  —  /.  e.,  believeth  in  Him  as  having  sent  Me. 
q.  d.y  I  have  spoken  of  the  Son's  right  not  only  to  heal  the  sick  but 
to  raise  from  the  dead,  and  quicken  whom  He  will  ;  and  now  I 
say  unto  you,   That  life-giving  operation  has  already  passed  upon  all 
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-who  receive  my  wo}-ds  as  the  Sent  of  tne  Father  on  the  great  errand  of 
mercy,  hath  everlasting  life —  immediately  on  his  believing  (Cf. 
-ch.  3.  18  ;  I  John,  4.  12,  13).  is  passetl  —  "hath  passed  over" 
"'  from  death  unto  life."  What  a  transition  !  Cf.  i  John,  3,  14.  25-29. 
the  hour  COmeth  —  in  its  whole  fullness,  at  Pentecost,     and  now  Is 

—  in  its  beginnings,  the  dead  —  the  spiritually  dedid,  as  is  clear 
from  v.  28.  Here  We  uses  f torn  the  calmer  phrase  "hearing  his 
word''  {v.  24),  to  the  grander  expression,  "hearing  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,''  to  signify  that  as  it  finds  men  in  a  dead  condition,  so 
it  carries  with  it  a  resurrection pozver.  shall  live  —  in  the  sense  of 
^'.  24.  given  to  the  Son,  &,C.  —  Does  this  refer  to  the  essential  life 
of  the  Son  before  all  time  (ch.  i,  4)  [as  most  of  the  Fathers  and 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Alford,  &c.,  among  the  moderns],  or  as  to  the 
purpose  of  God  that  this  essential  life  should  reside  in  the  Person 
■of  the  incarnate  Son,  and  be  manifested  thus  to  the  world  ?  [Cal- 
vin, LucKE,  LuTHARDT,  &c.]  The  question  is  as  difficult  as  the 
subject  is  high.  But  as  all  that  Christ  says  of  His  essential  relation 
to  the  Father  is  intended  to  explain  and  exalt  his  mediatorial  func- 
tions, so  the  one  seems  in  our  Lord's  own  mind  and  language 
mainly  the  starting-point  of  the  other,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
:Man  —  This  seems  to  confirm  the  last  remark,  that  what  Christ  had 
properly  in  view  was  the  indwelling  of  the  Son's  essential  life  in 
humanity  as  the  great  theatre  and  medium  of  Divine  display,  in  both 
the  gieat  departments  of  His  work  —  life-giving  and  judgment. 
The  appointment  (?/^y2<^^  m  our  own  nature  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  arrangements  of  Divine  wisdom  in  redemption.  Marvel 
not  at  this  —  this  committal  of  all  judgment  to  the  Son  of  Man.  for 
the  hour  is  coming — He  adds  not  in  this  case  (as  m  v.  25),  "  and  now 
is,"  because  this  was  not  to  be  till  the  close  of  the  whole  dispensation 
of  mercy,  resurrection  of  life  —  i.e.,  "  to  life"  everlasting  (Mat- 
thew, 25,46).  of  damnation  —  It  would  have  been  harsh  to  say 
""the  resurrection  of  death,"  though  that  is  meant,  for  sinners  rise 
from  death  to  death.  [Bengel.]  The  resurrection  of  both  classes 
is  an  exercise  oi  sovereign  authoiity;  but  in  the  one  case  it  is  an  act 
of  grace,  in  the  other  of  justice.  (Cf.  Daniel,  12.  2,  from  which  the 
language  is  taken.)  How  awfully  grand  are  these  unfoldings  of 
His  dignity  and  authority  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself!  And 
they  are  all  in  the  third  person;  in  what  follows  He  resumes  the 
first  person.  30-32.  of  mine  OWn  self  do  nothing  —  i.  e.,  apart  from 
the  Father,  or  in  any  interest  of  my  own.     (See  v.  19.)     as  I  hear 

—  q.d.,  "My  judgments  are  all  anticipated  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Father,  to  which  I  have  immediate  access,  and  by  me  only  re- 
sponded to  and  reflected.  Thev  cannot  therefore  err,  as  I  live  for  one 
end  only,  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.  if  I 
witness  of  myself — standing  alone,  and  setting  up  any  separate 
interest.  There  Is  another  —  /.  e.,  the  Father,  as  is  plain  from  the 
connection.  How  brightl v  the  distinction  of  the  Persons  shines  out 
here  !  and  I  know  that  the  witness,  &C.—  '  This  is  the  Son's  testi- 
mony to  the  Father's  truth  (see  ch.  7.  28:  8.  26,  55).  It  testifies  to  the 
full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Son.  even  in  the  days  cf  His 
humiliation,  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Father"  [Alford.]  And 
thus  he  cheered  His  spirit  under  the  cloud  of  human  opposition 
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which  was  already  gathering  over  His  nead.  33-35.  Ye  sent  unia 
John  —  (See  ch.  i.  19,  &c.)  receive  not  test...  from  men  —  i.e.^ 
depend  not  on  human  testimony,     but .  . .  that  ye  may  be  saved  — ■ 

"  I  refer  to  him  merely  to  aid  your  faith,  in  order  to  your  salvation.'* 

He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  —  lit.,'' the  burning  and; 

shining  lamp"  (or  torch);  —  q.d.,  "the  great  light  of  his  day." 
Christ  is  never  called   by  the  humble  word  here  applied  to  John 

—  a  light-bearer — studiously  used  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
Master,  but  ever  the  Light  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  See  ch.  i^ 
6.  willing  for  a  season  — i.  e.,  till  they  saw  that  it  pointed  whither 
they  were  not  prepared  to  go.  to  rejoice  in  his  light  —  There  is  a 
play  of  irony  here,  referring  to  the  hollow  delight  with  which  his 
testimony  tickled  them.  36-38.  I  have  greater  witness — rather, 
"  The  witness  which  I  have  is  greater."  the  WOrks  .  .  .  bear 
witness  of  me  —  not  simply  as  miracles  nor  even  as  miracles 
of  niej'cy,  but  these  miracles,  as  He  did  them,  with  a  will 
and    a  power,  a    majesty  and    a    grace  manifestly  His   own.     The 

Father  himself  hath  borne  witness  of  me  —  not  referring,  prob- 
ably, to  the  voice  of  His  baptism,  but  (as  seems  from  what  follows) 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  [Calvin^ 
LucKE,  Meyer,  Luthardt,  &c.)  neither  heard  his  voice,  &c.  — 
never  recognized  him  in  this  character.  The  words  are  "  designedly 
mysterious,  like  many  others  which  our  Lord  uttered."  [Stier.], 
not  his  word  abiding  in  you — passing  now  from  the  Witness  ta 
the  testimony  borne  by  him  in  "  the  lively  oracles  :"  both  wera  alike 
strangers  to  their  breasts,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  rejecting  Him 

to  whom  all  that  was  witness  was  borne.  39-42.  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, &.C.  —  q.  d.,  "  In  the  Scriptures  ye  find  your  charter  of  eternal 
life  ;  go  search  them  then,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  the  Great 
Burden  of  their  testimony;  yet  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  for  that 
life  eternal  which  you  profess  to  find  there,  and  of  which  the)'  tell 
you  I  am  the  appointed  Dispenser."  (Cf.  Acts,  17. 11,  12.)  How- 
touching  and  gracious  are  these  last  words  !  Observe  here  (i) 
The  honour  which  Christ  gives  to  the  Scriptures,  as  a  record  which 
all  have  a  right  and  are  bound  to  search  —  the  reverse  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  teaches  ;  (2)  The  opposite  extreme  is,  resting  in 
the  mere  Book,  without  the  living  Christ,  to  direct  the  soul  to  Whom 

is  its  main  use  and  chiefest  glory.    I  receive  not  honourfrom  men 

—  contrasting  His  own  end  with  theirs,  which  was  to  obtain  huma.i 
applause,  not  the  loVC  Of  God  in  you  — which  would  inspire  you  witli 
a  single  desire  to  know  His  mind  and  will,  and  yield  yourselves  to- 
it,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  regardless  of  consequences.  42-47. 
If  another  shall  come,  &,C.  —  How  strikingly  has  this  been  verified 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  !  "  From  the  time  of  the  true  Christ  to^ 
our  time,  sixty-four  false  Christs  have  been  reckoned  by  whom 
they  have  been  deceived."     [Bengel.]     How  can  ye  believe?  &,C. 

—  (See  V.  40,  41).  The  ''will  not''  of  v.  40,  and  "cannot''  here, 
are  just  different  features  of  the  same  awful  state  of  the  human 
heart.  Do  not  think  I  will  accuse  you — q.  d.,  "My  errand  hither 
is  not  to  collect  evidence  to  condemn  you  at  God's  bar.'  one  that 
judgeth  you,  Moses,  &,C. — q.d.,  "Alas  !  that  will  be  too  well  done 
by  another,  and  him   the  object  of  all    your  religious  boasting  — 
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Moses,"  here  put  for  "  the  Law,'*  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  he  wrote  of  me  —  "  an  important  testimony  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  Plentateuch  —  of  me."    [Alford.]    If  ye  believe 

^ot,  &,c.  —  (See    Luke,  i6.  31.)    his  writings  ...  my  words  —  a 

remarkable  contrast,  not  absolutely  exalting  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture above  His  own  words,  but  pointing  to  the  office  of  those 
■venerable  documents  to  prepare  Christ's  way,  to  the  necessity 
xiniversally  felt  for  documentary  testimony  in  revealed  religion, 
.and  perhaps  (as  Stier  adds)  to  the  relation  which  the  compara- 
tive '^  Letter''  oi  the  Old  Testament  holds  to  the  more  flowing 
*' words  "of  "spirit  and  life  "  which  characterize  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1-13.  Five  Thousand  Miraculously  Fed.  (See  Luke,  6. 
30-44.)  3.  a  mountain  —  somewhere  in  that  hilly  range  which 
skirts  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  4.  passover  .  .  .  was  nigh — but 
for  the  reason  mentioned,  ch.  7.  i,  Jesus  kept  away  from  it,  re- 
maining in  Galilee. 

14-21.  Jesus  Walks  on  the  Sea.  See  also  Mark,  6.  45-46. 
14,  15.  that  prophet  — (see  ch.  i.  21.)  15.  departed  to  a  moun- 
tain himself  alone  —  (i)  to  rest,  which  He  came  to  this  "  desert 
place  "  on  purpose  to  do  before  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  but 
could  not  for  the  multitude  that  followed  him  (see  Mark,  6.  31) ; 
and  (2)  "  to  pray"  Matthew,  14.  23  ;  Mark,  6,  46.  But  from  His 
mountain  top  He  kept  watching  the  ship  (see  v.  18),  and 
doubtless  prayed  both  for  them,  and  with  a  view  to  the  new  mani- 
festation which  He  was  to  give  them  of  His  glory.     16,  17.     when 

even  was  come  —  (See  Mark,  6.  35).  entered  into  a  ship  —  ''con- 
strained" to  do  so  by  their  Master  (Matthew,  14.  22  ;  Mark,  6.  45), 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  misdirected  excitement  in  His  favour 
{v.  15),  into  which  the  disciples  themselves  may  have  been  some- 
what drawn.  The  word  "  constrained "  implies  reluctance  on 
their  part,  perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  Master 
and  embark  at  night,  leaving  Him  alone  on  the  mountain,  went  — 
rather  "  were  proceeding  "  towards  Capernaum  —  Mark  says  (6, 45), 
"  unto  Bethsaida,"  meaning  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  "  (ch.  12.  21), 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  The  place  they  left  was  of  the  same 
name  (see  Mark,  6.  31.)  Jesus  was  not  came  to  them  —  They 
probably  lingered  in  hopes  of  His  still  joining  them,  and  so  let 
the  darkness  come  on.  18,  19.  sea  arose,  &,C.  —  and  they  were 
"now  in  the  midst  of  it"  (Matthew,  14.  24.)  Mark  adds  the 
graphic  and  touching  particular.  "  He  saw  them  toiling  in  row- 
ing" (6.  48),  putting  forth  all  their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and 
bear  on  against  a  head  wind,  but  to  little  effect.  He  satv  this  from 
His  mountain  top,  and  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His 
heart  was  all  with  them  ;  yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till 
His  own  time  came,  they  see  Jesus  —  "  about  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night"  (Matthew,  14.  25  ;  Mark,  6.  48),  or  between  three  and 
six  in  the  morning,  walking  on  the  sea  —  What  Job  (9.  8)  cele- 
brates as   the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  God,  "  Who    Alone 
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spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  ana  treadeth  upon  the  waves  oP 
THE  sea" — what  Agur  challenges  as  God's  unapproachable  pre- 
rogative, to  "  gather  the  wind  in  His  fists,  and  bind  the 
waters  in  a  garment"  (Proverbs,  30.  4)  —  lo  !  this  is  here  done 
in Jlesh, hy  "the  Son  of  Man."  drawing  nigh  to  the  ship  —  yet 
as  though  He  "  would  have  passed  by  them  "  Mark,  6.  4S  (Cf.  Luke, 
24.  28  ;  Genesis,  iS.  3,  5 ;  32.24-26)  they  were  afraid —  "cried 
out  for  fear  "  (Matthew,  14.  26)  "  supposing  it  had  been  a  spirit  "^ 
(Mark,  6.  49),  He  would  appear  to  them  at  first  like  a  dark  mov- 
ing speck  upon  the  waters  ;  then  as  a  human  figure,  but,  in  the 
dark  tempestuous  sky,  and  not  dreaming  that  it  could  be  their 
Lord  —  they  take  it  for  a  spirit.  (Flow  often  thus  we  miscall  our 
chiefest  mercies  —  not  only  thinking  them  distant  when  they  are 
near,  but  thinking  the  best  the  worst  !)  20.  It  is  I  :  be  not  afraid. 
— Matthew  and  Mark  give  before  these  exhilerating  words,  that  to 
them  well-known  one,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  !  "  21.  willingly  recelvecf 
him  into  the  ship  —  their  first  fears  being  now  converted  into  wonder 
and  delight,  and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  land  —  This  ad- 
ditional miracle,  for  as  such  it  is  manifestly  related,  is  recorded 
here  alone.  Yet  all  that  is  meant  seems  to  be  that  as  the  storm  was 
suddenly  calmed,  so  the  little  bark  —  propelled  by  the  secret 
power  of  the  Lord  of  nature  now  sailing  in  it  —  glided  through 
the  now  unruffled  waters,  and  while  they  were  wrapt  in  wonder  at 
what  had  happened,  not  heeding  their  rapid  motion,  7c>as  found  at 
port,  to  their  still  further  surprise. 

Tl-1\.  Jesus,  Followed  by  the  Multitudes  to  Capernaum^ 
Discourses  to  them  in  the  Synagogue  of  the  Bread  of  Life  — 
Effect  of  this  on  Two  Classes  of  the  Disciples.  22-24.  These 
verses  are  a  little  involved,  from  the  Evangelist's  desire  to  men- 
tion ever)^  circumstance,  however  minute,  that  might  call  up  the 
scene  as  vividly  to  the  reader  as  it  stood  before  his  own  view. 
The  day  following  —  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  and  the  stormy 
night ;  the  day  on  which  they  landed  at  Capernaum,     the  people 

which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  —  not  the  whole  mul- 
titude that  had  been  fed,  but  only  such  of  them  as  remained  over 
night  about  the  shore,  i.  e.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  ;  for  we  are 
supposed  to  have  come,  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples  in  the  ship,  to 
the  west  side,  to  Capernaum,  saw  that  there  was  none  other  boat 
there,  &C. — The  meanmg  is,  the  people  had  observed  that  thcic 
had  been  only  one  boat  on  the  east  side  where  they  were,  namcl}-, 
the  one  in  which  the  disciples  had  crossed  at  night  to  the  othcr^ 
the  \vest  side,  and  they  had  also  observed  that  Jesus  had  not  gene 
on  board  that  boat,  but  His  disciples  had  put  off  without  Him  : 
"  Howbeit,"  adds  the  Evengelist,  in  a  lively  parenthesis,  "  there  came 
other  boats  from  Tiberias  "  (which  lay  near  the  south-west  coast  cf 
the  lake),  whose  passengers  were  part  of  the  multitude  that  had 
followed  Jesus  to  the  east  side,  and  been  miraculousl)'-  fed  ;  these 
boats  were  fastened  somewhere  (says  the  Evangelist)  "  nigh  unto 
the  place  where  they  did  eat  bread,  after  that  the  Lord  had  given 
thanks"  —  thus  he  refers  to  the  glorious  "miracle  of  the  loaves" 
—  and  now  they  were  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  people  back 
again  to  the  west  side.     For  when  "  the  peoDle  saw  that  Jesus  was. 
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not  there,  neither  His  disciples,  they  also  took  shipping  (in  these 
boats)  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."  25.  when  they 
found  him  on  the  other  side  (at  Capernaum)  they  said,  &c.— 

astonished  at  His /^mz^  there,  and  wondering  //tnc;  he  could  have 
accomplished  it,  whether  by  land  or  water,  and  ivhen  He  came; 
for  being  quite  unaware  of  His  having  walked  upon  the  sea  and 
land  with  the  disciples  in  the  ship,  they  could  not  see  how, 
unless  He  had  traveled  all  night  round  the  head  of  the  lake 
alone,  he  could  have  reached  Capernaum,  and  even  then,  how  he 
could  have  arrived  before  themselves.  2j.  Ye  seek  me,  &C.  —  Jesus 
does  not  put  them  through  their  difficulty,  says  nothing  of  His 
^reading  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  nor  even  notices  their  question, 
but  takes  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment  for  pointing  out  to 
them  how  forward,  flippant,  and  superficial  were  their  views,  and 
how  low  their  desires.  "  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  the  mir- 
acles"—  lit.,  "the  signs,''  i.  c,  supernatural  tokens  of  a  higher 
presence,  and  a  Divine  commission,  "  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves  and  were  filled."  From  this  He  proceeds  at  once  to  that 
vthei"  Bread,  just  as,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  that  other  Wafer 
(ch.  4).  We  should  have  supposed  that  all  that  follows  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  way-side,  or  wherever  they  happened  first  to 
meet.  But  from  v.  59  we  gather  that  they  had  probably  met  about 
the  door  of  the  synagogue  —  "for  that  was  the  day  in  which  they 
assembled  in  their  synagogues"  [Lightfoot],  and  that  on  being 
asked,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  if  He  had  any  word  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people.  He  had  taken  the  two  breads,  i\\o  perishing  2in6. 
the  living  bread,  for  the  subject  of  His  profound  and  extraordinary 
discourse.  .27.  which  the  Son  of  Man  —  taking  that  title  of  Him- 
self which  denoted  His  incarnate  life,  shall  give  unto  you  —  in 
the  sense  of  v.  51.    Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed  —  marked 

out  and  authenticated  for  that  transcendant  office,  to  impart  to  the 
world  the  bread  of  an  everlasting  life,  and  this  in  the  character  of 

"  the  Son  of  Many     2S-31.  What  shall  we  do  . . .  the  works  of 

(aOd  —  such  works  as  God  will  approve.  Different  answers  may 
be  given  to  such  a  question,  according  to  the  spirit  which  prompts 
the  inquiry.  (See  Hosea,  6.  6-8  ;  Luke,  3.  12-14).  Here  our  Lord, 
knowing  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  shapes  His  reply  accordingly. 
This  is  the  work  of  God,  &C. — That  lies  at  the  threshhold  of  all 
acceptable  obedience,  being  not  only  the  pre-requisite  to  it,  but 
the  proper  spring  of  it  —  in  that  sense,  the  work  of  works,  empha- 
tically "///^\vork  of  God."  What  sign  showest  thou,  &-C.  —  But 
how  could  they  ask  "  a  sign,"  when  many  of  them,  scarce  a  day 
before,  had  witnessed  such  a  "  sign  "  as  had  never  till  then  been 
vouchsafed  to  men  ;  when,  after  witnessing  it,  they  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  making  Him  a  king  ;  when  they  followed  Him  from 
the  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other  :  and  when,  in  the  opening 
words  of  this  very  discourse.  He  had  chid  for  seeking  Him,  "  not 
because  they  saiv  the  signs,"  but  for  the  loaves?  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  they  were  confounded  by  the  7toc'el  rl^i/ns  which  our  Lord 
iiad  just  advanced.  In  proposing  to  make  Him  a  king,  it  was  for 
far  other  purposes  than  dispensing  to  the  world  the  bread  of  an 
everlasting  life  ;  and  when  He  seemed  to  raise  his  claims  even 
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higher  stiil,  by  representing  it  as  the  grand  "work  of  God,"  that 
they  should  believe  on  Hi7nself  as  his  Sent  One,  they  saw  very 
clearly  that  He  vras  making  a  demand  upon  them  beyond  any  thing: 
that  they  were  prepared  to  accord  to  Him,  and  beyond  all  that  mart 
had  ever  before  made.  Hence  their  question,  "  What  dost  thoa 
zuo?'k?"  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna,  &,C.  —  insinuating  the  infer- 
iorit)^  of  Christ's  miracle  of  the  loaves  to  those  of  Moses :  q.  d.^ 
"When  Moses  claimed  the  confidence  of  the  fathers,  'he  gave 
them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat'  —  not  for  a  few  thousands,  but  for 
millions,  and  not  once  only,  but  daily  throughout  their  wilderness 
journey."  32,  33.  Moses  (jave  you  not,  &,C.  —  q.d.,  "It  was  not 
Moses  that  gave  you  the  manna,  and  even  it  was  but  from  the- 
lower  heavens  ;  '  but  Afy  Father  giveth  you  the  true  breads  and 
that  'from  heaven' "  The  bread  Of  God  is  He,  &0.  —  This  verse  is^ 
perhaps  best  left  in  his  own  transparent  grandeur  —  holding  up 
the  Bread  Itself  as  divine,  spiritual  and  eternal ;  its  ordained 
Fountain  and  essential  Substance,  "  Him  who  came  down  from 
heaven  to  give  it"  (that  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father 
and  was  manifested  unto  us,"  i  John,  i.  2);  and  its  designed 
objects,    "  the  ivorld."     34.  Lord  evermore  give  us  this  bread 

—  speaking  now  with  a  certain  reverence  (as  at  v.  25),  the 
perpetuity  of  the  manna  floating  perhaps  in  their  minds,  and 
much  like  the  Sarharitan  woman,  when  her  eyes  were  but  half 
opened,  "Sir,  give  me  this  water."  &c.  (ch.  4.  15.)  35.  I  ant 
the  Bread  of  Life — Henceforth  the  discourse  is  all  in  the  first 
person,  "  I,"  "  Me,"  which  occurs  in  one  form  or  other,  as  Stier. 
reckons,  thirty-five  times.  He  that  COmeth  to  me —  to  obtain  what 
the  soul  craves,  and  as  the  only  all-sufficient  and  ordained  sources 
of  supply,     hunger  ..  .thirst  —  shall  have  conscious  and  abiding: 

satisfaction.  36.  But  ye  have  seen  me  and  believe  not — seen  Him. 
not  in  his  mere  bodily  presence,  but  in  all  the  majesty  of  His  life,. 
His  teaching.  His  works.  37-40.  All  that,  &,C. —  This  compre- 
hensive and  very  grand  passage  is  expressed  with  a  peculiar 
artistic  precision.  The  opening  general  statement  (v.  37),  consists 
of  two  members  :  (i)  "  All  that  the  Father  Giveth  me  shall. 
COME  TO  me"  —  q.d.,  "Though  ye,  as  I  told  you,  have  no  faith  in» 
me,  my  errand  into  the  world  shall  in  no  wise  be  defeated;  for  ail- 
that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  infallibly  come  to  me."  Observe,, 
what  \s  given  Him  by  the  Father  is  expressed  in  the  singular  num- 
ber and  neuter  gender —  lit.,  "  every  thing;  "  while  those  who  come 
to  Him  are  put  in  the  masculine  gender  and  singular  number  — 
"every  one."  The  zvhole  mass,  so  to  speak,  is  gifted  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son  as  a  imity,  which  the  Son  evolves,  one  by  one,  in  the 
execution  of  His  trust.  So,  ch.  17.  2,  "  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him."  [Bengel.]  This  "  shall"' 
expresses  the  glorious  certainty  of  it,  the  Father  being  pledged  tO' 
see  to  it  that  the  gift  be  no  empty  mockery.  (2)  "  And  him  that 
COMETH  TO  ME  I  WILL  IN  NO  WISE  CAST  OUT."  As  the  former  was 
the  Divine,  this  is  just  the  human  side  of  the  same  thing.  True^ 
the  "  coming  "  ones  of  the  second  clause  are  just  the  "  given  "  ones 
of  the  first.  But  had  our  Lord  merely  said,  "  When  those  that  have 
been  given  me  of  my  Father  shall  come  to  me,  I  will  receive  theia 
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—  besides  being  very  flat,  the  impression  conveyed  would  have 
been  quite  diiferent,  sounding  as  if  there  were  no  other  laws  in 
■operation,  in  the  movement  of  sinners  to  Christ,  but  such  as  are 
wholly  Divine  and  inscrutable  to  us  ;  whereas,  though  He  does 
speak  of  it  as  a  sublime  certainty  which  men's  refusals  cannot 
frustrate,  he  speaks  of  that  certainty  as  taking  effect  only  by  men's 
voluntary  advances  to  Him  and  acceptance  of  Him  —  "Him  that 
•Cometh  to  me,"  "  whosoever  will,"  throwing  the  door  wide  open. 
Only  it  is  not  the  simply  7villi7tg,h\xi  the  actually  coming,  whom  He 
"will  not  cast  out;  for  the  words  here  employed  usually  denotes 
arfival,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  word,  which  rather 
expresses  the  act  of  coming;  see  ch.  8.  42,  Greek.  [Webster  & 
Wilkinson.]  "In  no  wise  "  is  an  emphatic  negative,  to  meet  the 
fears  of  the  timid  (as  in  Revelation,  21.  27,  to  meet  the  presumption 
of  the  hardened).  These,  then,  being  the  two  members  of  the  gen- 
eral opening  statement,  what  follows  is  meant  to  take  in  both,  "  For 
I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine  own  will" —  to  play  an 
independent  part —  "  but  (in  respect  to  both  the  foregoing  things, 
the  Divine  and  the  human  side  of  salvation)  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me."  What  this  two-fold  will  of  him  that  sent  Him  is,  we  are 
next  sublimely  told  {v.  39.  40):  "  And  this  "  —  in  the  first  place  —  *'  is 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  ('  every  thing')  which  He 
hath  given  me  (taking  up  the  identical  words  of  v.  37),  I  should 
lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day."  The  meaning 
is  not,  of  course,  that  He  is  charged  to  keep  the  obi^ects  intrusted 
to  Him  as  He  received  them,  so  as  they  should  merely  suffer 
nothing  in  His  hands.  For  as  they  were  just  "perishing"  sin- 
ners of  Adam's  family,  to  let  "nothing"  of  such  "be  lost,"  but 
^' raise  them  up  at  the  last  day,"  must  involve,  yf7'j-/,  "giving 
His  flesh  for  them"  (z/.  51),  that  they  "might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life;"  and  then,  after  "keeping  them  from 
falling,"  raising  their  sleeping  dust  in  incorruption  and  glory, 
and  presenting  them,  body  and  soul,  perfect  and  entire,  want- 
ing nothing,  to  Him  who  gave  them  to  Him,  saying,  "  Behold 
I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me."  So  much  for  the 
first  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  the  Divine  side  of  man's  salva- 
tion, whose  every  stage  and  movement  is  inscrutable  to  us  but 
infallibly  certain.  "  And  this  "  —  in  the  second  place  —  "  is  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believ 
eth  (or  '  seeing  the  Son  believeth ')  on  Him,  may  have  everlasting 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  This  is  the  human 
side  of  the  same  thing  as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  answering  to 
'^'Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  zvill  in  no  wise  cast  out!'  q  d.,  "  I  have 
it  expressly  in  charge  that  every  one  that  so  'behold-th  ('so  view- 
«th ')  the  Son  as  to  believe  on  Him  shall  have  eve^-^asting  life  ;  and, 
X\\2d  none  oi  h\m  be  lost,  '  I  will  raise  him  u^  ^^  ^",f  ^^^^  day.'" 
fSee  V.  54.)  41-46.  Jews  murmured—  or  "fluttered,  not  in  our 
Lord's  hearing,  but  he  kn^w  it,  v.  43  (ch.  9.  25).  he  Said,  I  am  the 
Tiread,  &,C.— Missing  the  sense  and  glery  of  this,  and  having  no 
relish  for  such  sublimities,  they  harp  upon^he  "  Bread  from  heaven. 
"'  What  can  this  mean  ?  Do  we  not  krOw  all  about  him  —  where, 
when,  and  of  whom  he  was  born?    >nd  yet  he  says  he  came  down 
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from  heaven  !"  Murmur  not . . .  No  man  —  q.  d.,  "  Be  not  either 
startled  or  stumbled  at  these  sayings  ;  for  it  needs  Divine  teaching. 
to  understand  them,  Divine  drawing  to  submit  to  them."    can  C0m6- 

to  me  —  in  the  sense  of  v.  35.    Except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 

me  —  /.  <?.,  the  Father  (7S  the  Sender  of  Me  and  to  carry  out  the  design' 
of  My  mission,  draw  him  — by  an  internal  and  efficacious  operation  ; 
though  by  all  the  means  of  rational  conviction,  and  in  a  way  alto- 
gether consju.iat  tJ  their  moral  nature  (Song  of  Solomon,  i.  4  ;. 
Jeremiah,  31.  3  ;  Rosea,  11.  3,  4).  raise  him  up,  &.C.  —  See  v.  54.. 
written  in  tha  prophets  —  In  Isaiah,  54.  13:  Jeremiah,  31.  33,  34;. 
other  similar  passages'may  also  have  been  in  view.  Our  Lord  thus, 
falls  bacii  upon  Scripture  authority  for  this  seemingly  hard  saying. 
ail  taught  of  God  —  not  by  extiicnal  revelation  merely,  but  by 
internal  illumination,  corresponding  to  the  "drawing"  of  v.  44.. 
every  man  therefore,  &,C. — ?'.  e,,  who  hath  been  thus  efficaciously- 
taught  of  him.  COmeth  unto  me — with  absolute  certainty,  yet  in^ 
the  sense  above  given  of  "  drawing."  q.  d.,  "As  none  can  come  to 
me  but  as  Divinely  drawn,  so  none  thus  drawn  shall  fail  to  come." 

Not  that  any  man  hath  seen,  &,c.  —  Lest  they  should  confound! 
that  "  hearing  and  learning  of  the  Father,"  to  which  believers  are 
admitted  by  Divine  teaching,  with  His  own  immediate  access  ta 
Him,  He  here  throws  in  a  parenthetical  explanation  ;  stating  as 
explicitly  as  words  could  do  it,  how  totally  different  the  two  cases 
were,  and  that  only  He  who  is  "  from  God  "  hath  this  naked,  imme- 
diate access  to  the  Father.  (See  ch.  i.  18.)  47-51.  He  that  believ- 
eth,  &,c.  —  See  ch.  3.  36;  5.  24.  I  am  the  bread  of  life  —  As  he 
that  believeth  in  Me  hath  everlasting  life,  so  I  am  Myself  the  ever- 
lasting Sustenance  of  that  life  (Repeated  from  v.  35).     Your  fathers. 

—  of  whom  ye  spake  {v.  31) ;  not  "■ours,"  by  which  He  would  hint 
that  He  had  a  higher  descent,  of  which  they  dreamt  not.  [Bengel,] 
did  eat  manna...  and  are  dead  —  recurring  to  their  own  point 

about  the  manna,  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  ordained  preparatory- 
illustrations  of  His  own  office  :  "  Your  fathers,  ye  say,  ate  manna 
in  the  wilderness  ;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  they  did,  but  they  are  dead 

—  even  they  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness  did  eat  of  that 
bread  ;  the  Bread  whereof  I  speak  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
which    the    manna    never    did,   that    men,   eating   of  it,   may   live 

for  every  I  am,  &,C.  —  Understand,  it  is  of  Myself  I  no.v" 
speak  as  the  Bread  from  heaven  ;  of  Me  if  a  man  eat  he  shall, 
live  for  ever  ;  and  "the  Bread  which  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh 

WHICH     I      will     give     FOR     THE     LIFE    OF    THE    WORLD."       Here 

for  the  first  time  in  this  high  discourse,  our  Lord  explicitly  intro- 
duces His  sq.criftcial  death  —  for  only  rationalists  can  doubt  this  — 
not  only  as  th^vt  which  constitutes  Him  the  Bread  of  life  to  men 
but  as  THAT  very  element  in  Him  which  possesses  the  life-giv- 
ING  virtue.  —  "  Frt^m  this  time  we  hear  no  more  (in  this  discourse^ 
of  'Bread  ;'  this  figuix  is  dropped,  and  the  reality  takes  its  place. 
[Stier.]  The  words  "^  will  give''  may  be  compared  with  the 
words  of  institution  at  the  Supper,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is 
§iven  for  you  "  (Luke,  22.  igy  or  in  Paul's  report  of  it,  "  broken  for 
you."    (i  Corinthians,  II.  24).    52.  Jews  strove  among  themselves 

—  arguing  the  point  togethei .    Hqw  can,  &C.  —  q.  d.,  "  Give  us  his 
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flesh  to  eat?    Absurd.    53,  58.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh ...  and 

drink  the  blood  ...  no  lite,  &,C.  —  the  harshest  word  he  had  yet 
uttered  in  their  ears.  Tliey  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  eat  his 
flesh.  He  answers,  with  great  solemnity,  "  It  is  iridispensable.^'  Yet 
even  here  a  thoughtful  hearer  might  find  something  to  temper  the 
harshness.  He  says  they  must  not  only  "  eat  Yi\'&  flesh  "  but  "  drink 
His  blood,'^  which  could  not  but  suggest  the  idea  of  His  death  — 
implied  in  the  separation  of  one's  tiesh  from  his  blood.  And  as 
He  had  always  hinted  that  it  was  to  be  something  very  different 
from  a  natural  death,  saying,  "My  flesh  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world  "  {v.  51),  it  must  have  been  pretty  plain  to  candid 
hearers  that  He  meant  something  above  the  gross  idea  which  the 
bare  terms  expressed.  And  farther,  when  he  added  that  they 
"had  no  life  in  them  unless  they  thus  ate  and  drank,"  it  was 
impossible  they  should  think  He  meant  that  the  te/uporal  \\{q  they 
were  then  living  was  dependent  on  their  eating  and  drinking,  in 
this  gross  sense,  His  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the  whole  statement 
was  certainly  confounding,  and  beyond  doubt  was  meant  to  be  so. 
Our  Lord  had  told  them  that  in  spite  of  all  they  had  "  seen  "  in  Him 
they  "did  not  believe"  (z'.  36).  For  their  conviction  therefore  he 
does  not  here  lay  himself  out :  but  having  the  ear  not  only  of 
them,  but  of  the  more  candid  and  thoughtful  in  the  crowded  syna- 
gogue, and  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  having  led  up  to  the  most 
exalted  of  all  views  of  His  Person  and  Office.  He  takes  advan- 
tage of  their  very  difficulties  and  objections  to  announce,  for  all 
time,  those  most  profound  truths  which  are  here  expressed,  regard- 
less of  the  disgust  of  the  unteachable,  and  the  prejudices  even  of 
the  most  sincere,  which  His  language  would  seem  only  designed 
to  deepen.  The  truth  really  conveyed  here  is  no  other  than  that 
expressed  in  v.  51,  though  in  more  emphatic  terms  —  that  Himself, 
in  the  virtue  of  His  sacrificial  death,  is  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
life  of  men  ;  and  that  unless  men  voluntarily  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  death,  in  its  sacrificial  virtue,  so  as  to  become  the  very 
life  and  nourishment  of  their  inner  man,  they  have  no  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  at  all.  Not  as  if  His  death  were  the  only  thing  of  value, 
but  it  is  what  gives  all  else  in  Christ's  Incarnate  Person,  Life,  and 
Office,  their  whole  value  to  us  sinners.  WhoSO  eateth  .  .  .  hath,  &,C. 
—  The  former  verse  said  that  unless  they  partook  of  Him  they  had 
no  life  ;  this  adds,  that  zvhoever  does  so  "  hath  eternal  life."     And  I 

will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  —  for  the  fourth  time  this  is 
repeated  (see  v.  39,  40,  44),  —  showing  most  clearly  that  the 
"eternal  life"  which  such  a  man  ''hath"  cannot  be  the  same  with 
the  future  resurrection-life,  from  which  it  is  carefully  distinguished 
each  time,  but  a  life  communicated  hei'e  below  immediately  on 
believing  (ch.  3.  36 ;  5.  24,  25);  and  giving  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  as  that  which  consummates  the  redemption  of 
the  entire  man,  a  prominence  which  in  the  current  theology,, 
it    is   to   be   feared,    it   has    seldom    had.      (See    Romans,    8,    23; 

I  Corinthians,  15,  throughout.)     He  that  eateth  .  . .  dweileth  in 

me  and  I  in  him  —  as  our  food  becomes  incorporated  with 
ourselves,  so  Christ  and  those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink 
His  blood  becomes  spiritually  one  life,  though  personally  distinct 
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As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  —  to  communicate  His  own  life. 
and  I  live  by  the  Father  — /zV.,  "because  of  the  Father;"  My  life 
and  his  being  one,  but  Mine  that  of  a  Son,  whose  it  is  to  be  '^  0/ the 

Father."   (See  ch.  1. 18  ;  5. 26.)    he  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by  me 

—  lit.,  "  because  of  me  ;"  so  that  though  one  spiritual li/e  with  Him, 
the  Head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  as  the  head  of  Christ  is  God  "  (i 
Corinthians,  11.  3;  3.  23).  This  is  that  bread,  &C.  —  a  sort  of 
summing  up  of  the  whole  discourse,  on  which  let  this  one  further 
remark  suffice  — that  as  our  Lord,  instead  of  softening  down  His 
figurative  sublimities,  or  even  putting  them  in  naked  phraseology, 
leaves  the  great  truths  of  His  Person  and  Office,  and  our  participa- 
tion of  Him  and  it,  enshrined  for  all  time  in  those  glorious  forms  of 
speech  ;  so  when  we  attempt  to  strip  the  truth  of  these  figures,  figures 
though  they  be,  it  ^^^j-  a7vay  from  us,  like  water  when  the  vessel  is 
broken,  and  our  wisdom  lies  in  raising  our  own  spirit  and  attuning 
our  own  ear  to  our  Lord's  chosen  modes  of  expression.  (It  should 
be  added,  that  although  this  discourse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  the  Sacrament  has  ever}'-  thing  to  do  with 
it,  as  t/ie  visible  embodiment  of  these  figures,  and,  to  the  believing 
partaker,  a  real,  yea,  and  the  most  lively  and  affecting  participation 
of  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  nourishment  thereby  of  the  spiritual 

and  eternal  life,  here  below).  59.  These  things  said  he  in  the  syna- 
gogue—  which  seems  to  imply  that  what  follows  took  place  after 
the  congregation  had  broken  up.  60-65.  Many  of  his  disciples  — 
His  pretty  constant  followers,  though  an  outer  circle  of  them,  hard 
saying  —  not  merely  harsh,  but  insufferable,  as  the  word  often 
means  in  the  old  Testament,  who  can  hear  —  submit  to  listen  to 
it.  Doth  this  offend  . .  .  What  and  if,  &C.  — q.  d.,  "  If  ye  are  stum- 
bled at  what  I  have  said,  how  will  )'e  bear  what  I  now  say."  Not 
that  His  ascension  itself  would  stumble  them  more  than  His  death, 
but  that  after  recoiling  from  the  mentioii  of  the  one  they  would  not 
be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  take  in  the  other,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing  —  Much  of  His  discourse  was  about  "flesh  ;"  but  flesh  as 
such,  mere  flesh,  could  profit  nothing,  much  less  impart  that  life 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  communicates  to  the  soul,  the  WOrdS 
I  speak  are  spirit  and  life  —  the  whole  burden  of  the  discourse  is 
"  spii  it,"  not  mere  flesh,  and  ''life  "  in  its  highest,  not  its  lower  sense, 
and  the  words  I  have  employed  are  to  be  interpreted  solely  in  that 
sense.  But  there  are  some,  &,C. — </.  d.,  "But  it  matters  little  to 
some  of  you  in  what  sense  I  speak,  for  )'e  believe  not."  This  was 
said,  adds  the  Evangelist,  not  merely  of  the  outer  but  of  the  innei 
circle  of  His  disciples  ;  for  he  knew  the  traitor,  though  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  expose  him.  Therefore  said  I,  &,C. — q.  d.,  "That  was 
v/hy  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  necessity  of  divine  teaching,  which  some 
cf  you  are  strangers  to."  except  It  were  given  him  —  plainly 
showing  that  b}^  the  Father's  "drawing"  {v.  44)  was  meant  an 
ititernal  and  efficacious  operation,  for  in  recalling  the  statement  here 
He  says,  it  must  be  ''given  to  a  man  to  come"  to  Christ.  66-71. 
From  that  time,  &,C. — or,  in  consequence  of  this.  Those  last 
words  of  our  Lord  seemed  to  have  given  them  the  finishing  stroke 

—  they  could  stand  it  no  longer,  walked  no  more  —  Many  a  jour- 
ney, it  may  be,  thev  had  taken  with  him,  but  now  they  gave  Him 
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finally  up  !  the  Twelve  —  the  first  time  they  are  thus  mentioned  in; 
this  gospel.  Will  ye  also  go  away?  — Affecting  appeal!  Evi- 
dently Christ  felt  the  desertion  of  Him  even  by  those  miserable 
men  who  could  not  abide  His  statements  ;  and  seeing  a  disturb- 
ance even  of  the  wheat  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  which 
blew  away  the  chaff  (not  yet  visibly  showing  itself,  but  open 
to  His  eyes  of  fire).  He  would  nip  it  in  the  bud  by  this  home 
question.  Then  Simon  Peter — whose  forwardness  in  this  case 
was  noble,  and  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  His  Lord  doubtless 
very  grateful.  Lord,  to  whom,  &,C. —  q.  d.,  "We  cannot  deny  that 
we  have  been  staggered  as  well  as  they,  and  seeing  so  many 
go  away  who,  as  we  thought,  might  have  been  retained  by  teaching 
a  little  less  hard  to  take  in,  our  own  endurance  has  been  severely 
tried,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  stop  short  of  the  question.  Shall  we 
follow  the  rest  and  give  it  up?  But  when  it  came  to  this,  our  light 
returned  and  our  hearts  were  re-assured.  For  as  soon  as  we 
thought  of  going  away,  there  rose  upon  us  that  awful  question, 
"To  WHOM  shall  we  go?"  To  the  lifeless  formalism  and  wretched 
traditions  of  the  elders?  to  the  gods  many  and  lords  many  of  the 
heathen  around  us?  or  to  blank  unbelief?  Nay,  Lord,  we  are 
shut  up.  They  have  none  of  that  "eternal  life"  to  offer  us 
whereof  Thou  hast  been  discoursing,  in  words  rich  and  ravishing 
as  well  as  in  words  staggering  to  human  wisdom.  That  life  we 
cannot  want ;  that  life  we  have  learned  to  crave  as  a  necessity  of 
the  deeper  nature  which  Thou  hast  awakened  ;  "  the  words  of  that 
eternal  life  "  (the  authority  to  reveal  it  and  the  power  to  confer  it). 
Thou  hast  ;  Therefore  will  we  stay  with  Thee  —  "we  musty  And 
we  believe,  &,C.  —  (Matthew  i6  i6.)  Peter  seems  to  have  added 
this  not  merely  —  probably  not  so  much  —  as  an  assurance  to  his 
Lord  oi  his  heart's  belief  in  Him,  as  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
himself  And  his  faithful  brethren  against  that  recon  from  his  Lord's 
.harsh  statements,  which  he  was  probably  struggling  against  with 
difficulty  at  that  moment.  N.  B.  —  There  are  seasons  when  one's 
faith  is  tried  to  the  utmost,  particularly  by  speculative  difficulties;' 
the  spiritual  eye  then  swims,  and  all  truth  seems  ready  to  depart 
from  us.  At  such  seasons,  a  clear  perception  that  to  abandon  the 
faith  of  Christ  is  to  face  blank  desolation,  ruin  and  death;  and  on 
recoiling  from  this,  to  be  able  to  fall  back,  not  merel}'^  on  first 
principles  and  immovable  foundations,  but  q>\\  personal  experience  of  a 
Living  Lord  in  who)n  all  truth  is  zvrappcd  up  and  made,  flesh  for  ouf 
very  benefit  —  this  is  a  relief  unspeakable.  Under  that  blessed. 
Wing  taking  shelter,  until  we  are  again  fit  to  grapple  with  the 
questions  that  have  staggered  us,  we  at  length  either  find  our  way 
through  them,  or  attain  to  a  calm  satisfaction  in  the  discovery  that 
they  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  present  apprehension.  Have  not  I 
chosen  . .  .  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil:  — (7.  d.,  "Well  said,  Simon- 
Barjonas,  but  that  'we'  embraces  not  so  wide  a  circle  as  in  the 
simplicity  of  thine  heart  thou  thinkest  ;  for  though  I  have  chosen 
you  but  twelve,  one  even  of  thes'^  is  a  'devil'"  (the  temple,  the 
tool  of  that  wicked  one). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1-53.  Christ  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  —  i,  2.  After  these 
things  —  i.  e.,  all  thai  is  recorded  after  ch.  5.  18.  walked  in  Galilee  — 
continuing  His  labors  there,  instead  of  going  to  Judea,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  sought  to  kill  him,  &,C.  —  referring  back  to 
ch.  5.  18.  Hence  it  appears  that  ojtr  Lord  did  not  attend  the  Passover 
mentioned  at  ch.  6.  4  —  being  the  third  since  His  ministry  began,  if 
the  feast  mentioned  in  ch.  5.  i,  was  a  Passover,  feast  of  taber- 
nacles at  hand— This  was  the  last  of  the  three  annual  festivals, 
celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  (September).  See 
Leviticus,  23.  33,  &c.  ;  Deuteronomy,  16.  13,  &c.  ;  Nehemiah, 
8.  14-18.  3-5.  His  brethren  said  —  Sec  Matthew,  13.  54-56. 
Depart .  .  .  into  Judea,  &,C.  —  In  7'.  5  this  speech  is  ascribed  to  their 
unbelief.  But  as  they  were  in  the  "  upper  room,"  among  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who  waited  for  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  after  the  Lord's  ascension  (Acts,  i.  14),  they  seem  to  have 
had  their  prejudices  removed,  perhaps  after  His  resurrection. 
Indeed,  here  their  language  is  more  that  of  strong  prejudice  and 
suspicion  {such  as  near  relatives^  even  the  best,  too  frequeiitly  show  in 
such  cases),  than  formed  unbelief.  There  was  also,  probably,  a 
tincture  of  vanity  in  it.  "Thou  hast  many  disciples  in  Judea; 
here  in  Galilee  they  are  fast  dropping  off;  it  is  not  like  one  who 
advances  the  claims  thou  dost  to  linger  so  long  here,  away  from 
the  city  of  our  solemnities,  where  surely  *  the  kingdom  of  our 
father  David'  is  to  be  set  up:  'seeking,'  as  thou  dost,  'to  be 
known  openly,'  those  miracles  of  thine  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  this  distant  corner,  but  submitted  at  headquarters  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  '  the  world.'  "  (See  Psalm  69.  8,  "  I  am  become  a  stranger 
to  my  bretJiren,  an  alien  unto  my  mother  s  chitdren  !  ").  6-10.  My  time 
not  yet  come  —  i.  e.,  for  "showing  himself  to  the  world."  yoUP- 
time  always  ready,  &,C. — </•  d.,  "It  matters  little  when  ye  go  up, 
for  ye  have  no  great  plans  in  life,  and  nothing  hangs  upon  your 
movements.  With  Me  it  is  otherwise  ;  on  every  movement  of 
Mine  there  hangs  what  ye  know  not ;  The  world  has  no  quarrel 
with  you,  for  ye  bear  no  testimony  against  it,  and  so  draw  down 
upon  yourselves  none  of  its  wrath  ;  but  I  am  here  to  lift  up  My 
voice  against  its  h3^pocrisy,  and  denounce  its  abominations  :  there- 
fore it  cannot  endure  Me,  and  one  false  step  might  precipitate 
Its  fury  on  its  Victim's  head  before  the  time  ;  Away,  there- 
fore, to  the  feast  as  soon  as  it  suits  you  ;  I  follow  at  the  fitting 
moment,  but  'My  time  is  not  yet  full  come,'  "  then  went  he  .  .  . 
not  openly  —  not  "in  the  (caravan)  compa'ny."  [Meyer.]  (See 
Luke,  2.44.)  as  it  were  in  secret  —  rather  "in  a  manner  secretly," 
perhaps  by  some  other  route,  and  in  a  way  not  to  attract  notice. 
11-13.  Jews  (the  rulers)  sought  him  — for  no  good  end.  Where  Is 
he?  —  Hs  had  not  been  at  Jerusalem  for  probably  a  year  and  a 
half  much  murmuring — "buzzing"  among  the  people  — "the 
multitudes,"  "the  natural  expression  of  a  Jewish  writer,  indicating 
without  design  the  crowded  state  of  Jerusalem  at  this  festival." 
[Webster  and  Wilkinson.]     a  good  man  .  .  .  Nay  .  .  .  deceiveth, 
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&C.  —  the  two  opposite  views  of  His  claims  that  they  were  honest, 
and  that  tlicy  were  an  imposture,  none  Spake  openly  of  him  — i.  e:, 
in  His  favour,  "for  fear  of  the  (ru/ing-)  Jews."  14,  15,  abOut  the 
midst  of  the  feast  —  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the   eight   during 

which  it  lasted,    went  up  into  the  temple  and  taught  —  The  word 

denotes  /o?-m a i  and  continuous  teachings  as  distinguished  from  mere 
casual  sayings.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  He  did  so 
thus  openly  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  kept  back  till  the  feast  was 
half  through,  to  let  the  stir  about  Him  subside,  and  entering  the 
city  unexpectedly,  had  begun  His  "teaching"  at  the  temple,  and 
created  a  certain  awe,  before  the  wrath  of  the  rulers  had  time  to 
break  it.  How  knoweth  ...  letters — learning.  (Acts,  26.  24.) 
having  never  learned  —  at  any  rabbinical  school,  as  Paul  under 
Gamaliel.  These  rulers  knew  well  enough  that  He  had  not 
studied  under  any  human  teacher  —  an  important  admission 
against  ancient  and  modern  attempts  to  trace  our  Lord's  wisdom  to 
human  sources.  [Meyer.]  Probably  His  teaching  on  this  occa- 
sion was  expository,  manifesting  that  unrivaled  faculty  and  depth 
which  in  the  Sermon  on  the  mount  had  excited  the  astonishment  of 
all.  16-18.  doctrine  ...  not  mine,  &C.  —  /.  e.,  from  Myself  unauthor- 
ized :  I  am  here  by  commission.  If  any  man  will  do  the  will,  &,C. 
— "  is  willing,"  or "  wishes  to  do."  whether  of  God  or  . . .  of  myself 
—  from  above  or  from  beneath  ;  is  Divine  or  an  imposture  of  mine. 
A  principle  of  immense  importance,  showing,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  singleness  of  desire  to  please  God  is  the  grand  inlet  to  light  on  all 
questions  vitally  affecting  one's  eternal  interests,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  7uant  of  this,  whether  perceived  or  not,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
infidelity  amidst  the  light  of  revealed  religion,     seeketh  HiS  OWn  glory 

&,c.  —  see  ch.  5.  41-44.    19,20.  Did  not  Moses,  &,C.  —  q.  d.,  "In 

opposing  Me  ye  pretend  zeal  for  Moses,  but  to  the  Spirit  and  end 
of  that  law  which  he  gave  ye  are  total  strangers,  and  in  '  going 
about  to  kill  Me,'  ye  are  its  greatest  enemies."  The  people  an- 
swered, Thou  hast  a  devil :  who  goeth  about  to  kill  thee?  —  This 
was  said  by  "  the  multitude''  who  as  yet  had  no  bad  leeling  to  Jesus, 
and  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  hatching,  as  our  Lord  knew, 
against  Him.  21-24.  I  have  done  one  work,  &,C. —  Taking  no 
notice  of  the  popular  appeal,  as  there  were  those  there  who  knew 
well  enough  what  He  meant,  He  recalls  His  cure  of  the  impotent 
man  and  the  murderous  rage  it  had  kindled  (ch.  5.  9,  16,  18.)  It 
may  seem  strange  that  Lie  should  refer  to  an  event  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  as  if  but  newly  done.  But  their  present  attempt  "  to  kill 
Him"  brought  the  past  scene  all  fresh  up,  not  only  to  Him  but, 
without  doubt,  to  them,  too,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  forgotten  it  : 
and  by  this  fearless  reference  to  it,  exposing  their  hypocrisy  and 
dark  designs.  He  gave  His  position  great  moral  strength.  Moses 
gave  you  circumcision,  &,C. —  Though  servile  work  was  forbidden 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  circumcision  of  males  on  that  day  (which, 
certainly,  was  a  servile  work)  was  counted  no  infringement  cf  the 
law.  How  much  less  ought  fault  to  be  found  with  One  who  had 
made  a  man  "every  whit  whole,"  or  rather,  "a  man's  entire  body 
whole,"  on  the  Sabbath  day?  What  a  testimony  to  the  reality  01 
the  miracle,  none  daring  to  meet  the  bold  appeal,    judge  not,  &,C. 
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—  q.  d.,  "Rise  above  the  letter  into  the  spirited  the  law."  25-27. 
some  of  them  of  Jerusalem  —  the  citizens  who,  knowing  the  long 
formed  purpose  of  the  rulers  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  wondered  they 
were  now  letting  Him  teach  openl)^  Do  the  rulers  know,  &,C. — 
Have  they  got  some  new  light  in  favour  of  His  claims?  HowbeJt 
we  know  this  man,  &C. —  This  seems  to  refer  to  some  current 
opinion  that  Messiah's  origin  would  be  mysterious  (not  altogether 
wrong),  from  which  they  concluded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  He, 
since  they  knew  all  about  His  family  at  Nazareth.  28,  29.  JesuS 
cried  —  irx  a  louder  tone,  and  more  solemn,  witnessing  style  than 
usual.  Ye  both,  &,0. —  q.  d.,  "  Yes,  ye  know  both  myself  and  my 
local  parentage,  '  and  {yet)  I  am  not  come  of  myself.' "  he  that 
sent  me  Is  true,  &,C. —  Probably,  the  meaning  is:  "lie  that  sent 
me  is  the  only  real  sender  of  any  one."  30-32.  sought  to  take  .  .  . 
none  laid   hands  —  their  impotence  being  equal  to  ihe) x  malignity^ 

When  Christ  cometh  will  he,  ^a.—  q.d.,  "  If  this  be  not  the  Christ, 
what  can  the  Christ  do  when  He  does  come,  which  has  not  been 
anticipated  and  eclipsed  by  this  man?  This  was,  evidently,  the 
language  of  friendly  persons,  overborne  by  their  spiteful  superiors 

but  unable  to  keep  quite  silent,  heard  that  they  murmured  — 
that  mutterings  to  this  eflFect  were  going  about  and  thought  it  high 
time  to  stop  Him  if  He  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  away  the 
people.  33,  34.  Yet  a  little  while,  &,C.— ^.  d.,  "  Your  desire  to  be 
rid  of  Me  will  be  for  you  all  too  soon  fulfilled.  Yet  a  little  while 
and  we  part  company,  for  ever  ;  for  I  go  whither  ye  cannot  come, 
nor  even  when  ye,  at  length,  seek  to  Him  whom  now  ye  despise, 
shall  ye  be  able  to  find  Him,"  referring  not  to  any  penitential,  but 
to  purely  selfish  cries  in  their  time  of  desperation.  35,  36.  whither 
will  he  go,  &C. —  They  cannot  comprehend  him,  but  seem  awed  by 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  His  warning.  He  takes  no  notice,  how 
ever,  of  their  questions.  37-39.  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the 
feast  —  the  eighth  (Leviticus,  23.  39).  It  was  a  Sabbath,  the  last 
feast  day  of  the  year,  and  distinguished  by  very  remarkable 
ceremonies.  "The  generally  joyous  character  of  this  feast  broke 
out  on  this  day  into  loud  jubilation,  particularly  at  the  solemn 
moment  when  the  priest,  as  was  done  on  every  day  of  this  festival, 
brought  forth  in  golden  vessels,  water  from  the  stream  of  Siloah, 
which  flowed  under  the  temple-mountain,  and  solemnly  poured  it 
upon  the  altar.  Then  the  words  of  Isaiah,  12.  3,  were  sung,  *  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  %vells  of  salvation^  and  thus  the 
symbolical  reference  of  this  act,  intimated  in  -y.  39,  was  expressed." 
[Olshausen.]  So  ecstatic  was  the  joy  with  which  this  ceremony 
was  performed,  accompanied  with  sound  of  trumpets,  that  it  used  to 
be  said,  "  Whoever  had  not  witnessed  it  had  never  seen  rejoicing  at 
all."  [LiGHTFOOT.]  On  this  high  occasion,  then,  He  who  had 
already  drawn  all  e)^es  upon  Him  by  his  supernatural  power  and 
wnrivaled  teaching  —  "Jesus  stood,"  probably  in  some  elevated 
position,  "  and  cried,"  as  if  making  proclamation  in  the  audience 
of  all  the  people,  "  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  Me 
AND  DRINK  ! "  What  an  offer  !  The  deepest  cravings  of  the  human 
spirit  are  here,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
*^  thirst "  ^Xid  the  eternal  satisfaction  of  them  by  ''^  d} inking y    To 
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the  woman  of  Samaria  He  had  said  almost  the  same  thing,  and  in 
the  same  terms,  John,  4.  13,  14.  But  what  to  her  was  simply 
affirmed  to  her  as  a  fact  is  here  turned  into  a  world-wide /wr/^wflt- 
Hon;  and  whereas,  there,  \\\q  gifthy  Him  of  the  living  water  is  the 
most  prominent  idea  —  in  contrast  with  her  hesitation  to  give  Him 
the  perishable  water  of  Jacob's  well  —  here,  the  prominence  is  given 
Xo  Himself  2iS  the  Well-spring  of  all  satisfaction.  He  had  in  Galilee 
invited  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  of  the  human  family  to 
come  under  His  wing  and  they  should  find  rest  (Matthew,  11,  28), 
which  is  just  the  same  deep  want,  and  the  same  profound  relief  of 
it,  under  another  and  equally  grateful  figure.  He  had  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Capernaum  (ch.  6.)  announced  Himself,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  as  "  the  Bread  of  Life,"  and  as  both  able  and  authorized 
to  appease  the  "  hunger,"  and  quench  the  "thirst,"  of  all  that 
apply  to  Him.  There  is,  and  there  can  be  nothing  beyond  that 
here.  But  what  was  on  all  those  occasions  uttered  in  private,  or 
addressed  to  a  provincial  audience,  is  here  sounded  forth  in  the 
streets  of  the  great  religious  metropolis,  and  in  language  of  sur- 
passing majesty,  simplicity  and  grace.  //  is  just  Jehova/is  ancient 
proclamation  now  sounding  forth  through  hutnan  flesh.  "  Ho,  EVERY 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath 
NO  money  !"  (Isaiah,  55.  i.)  In  this  light  we  have  but  two  alter- 
natives ;  either  to  say  with  Caiaphas  of  Him  that  uttered  such 
words,  '■'■  He  is  guilty  of  death,'  or  falling  down  before  Him  to 
exclaim  with  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! "  as  th'e  Scripture 
hath  said  —  These  words  belong  to  what  follows,  "  Out  of  his  belly, 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  shall  flow,"  &c.,  referring  not  to  any  partic- 
ular passage,  but  to  such  as  Isaiah,  58.  11 ;  Joel,  3.  18  ;  Zachariah, 
14.  8  ;  Ezekiel,  47. 1-12  ;  in  most  of  which  the  idea  is  that  of  waters 
issuing  from  beneath  the  Temple,  to  which  our  Lord  compares 
Himself  and  those  who  believe  in  Him.  out  of  his  belly  — 
i.  e.y  his  inner  man,  his  soul,  as  in  Proverbs,  20.  27.  rivers 
of  living  water — See  ch.  4.  13,14.  It  refers  primarily  to  the 
copiousness,  but   indirectly  also  to  the  diffusiveness,  of  this  living 

water  to  the  good  of  others.  This  spake  he  of  the  spirit  —  Who, 
by  His  direct  personal  agency,  opens  up  this  spring  of  living 
waters  in  the  human  spirit  (ch.  3.  6),  and  by  his  indwelling  in  the 
renewed  soul  insures  their  unfailing  fiotu.  they  that  believe,  &C. 
—  As  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  in  the  redemption  of  man,  entirely  at  the 
service  of  Christ,  as  His  Agent,  so  it  is  only  in  believing  connection 
with  Christ  that  any  one  "  receives "  the  Spirit.  For  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  [given] —  Beyond  all  doubt  the  word  "given," 
or  some  similiar  word,  is  the  tight  supplement.  In  ch.  16.  7,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  represented  not  only  as  the  gift  of  Christ,  but  a  Gift, 
the  communication  of  which  was  dependent  upon  His  ozan  depart- 
-ure  to  the  Father.  Now  as  Christ  was  not  yet  gone,  so  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given.  JesUS  not  yet  gloHfied  —  the  word 
'■'glorified"  is  here  used  advisedly,  to  teach  the  reader  not  only 
that  the  departure  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  indispensable  to  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  this  illustrious  Gift,  direct  from  the 
hands  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  was  God's  intimation  to  the  world 
that  He  whom  it  had  cast  out,  crucified  and  slain,  was  "  His  elect, 
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in  whom  His  soul  delighted,"  and  that  it  was  through  the  smiting 
of  that  Rock  that  the  waters  of  the  spirit  —  for  which  the 
Church  was  waiting  and  with  pomp  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
proclaiming  its  expectation  —  had  gushed  forth  upon  a  thirsty 
world.  40-43-  Many  .  .  .  when  they  heard  this  .  .  .  said,  Of 
a  truth,  &,C. —  The  only  wonder  is  they  did  not  all  say  it.  "But 
their  mmds  were  blinded."  Others,  This  is  the  Christ  — 
See  ch.  i.  21.  Shall  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  .  . .  Scripture 
said...  of  the  seed  of  David  and  out  of  Bethlehem,  &c.  —  We 
accept  this  spontaneous  testimony  to  our  David-descended,  Beth- 
lehem-born Saviour  Had  those  who  gave  it  made  the  inquiry 
which  the  case  demanded,  they  would  have  found  that  Jesus  "  came 
out  of  Galilee  "  and  "  out  o(  Bethlehem  "  both,  alike  in  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  as  in  point  of  fact.     (Matthew,  2.  23;  4.  13-16.)     44-49. 

would  have  taken  Him  but,  &,c.—  See  7)  30.    Then  came  the  officers 

—  "sent  to  take  him,  '  z.  32.  Why  not  brought  him?  —  already 
thirsting  for  their  Victim,  and  thinking  it  an  easy  matter  to  seize 
and  bring  Him.  Never  man  spake  like  this  man  —  Noble  testi- 
mony of  unsophisticated  men  !  Doubtless  they  were  strangers  to 
the  profound  intent  of  Christ's  teaching,  but  there  was  that  in  it 
which,  by  its  mysterious  grandeur  and  transparent  purity  and 
grace,  held  them  spell-bound.  No  doubt  it  was  of  God  that  they 
should  so  feel,  that  their  arm  might  be  paralyzed,  as  Christ's  hour 
was  not  come;  but  even  in  human  teachings  there  has  sometimes 
been  felt  such  a  Divine  power,  that  men  who  came  to  kill  them  {e.  g.y 
Rowland  Hill)  have  confessed  to  all  that  they  were  unmanned, 
ye  also  deceived?  —  in  their  own  servants  this  seemed  intolerable. 

any  of  the  rulers  and  Pharisees  believed  ? —  '  Many  of  them  "  did, 
including  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  but  not  one  of  these  had  openly 
"  confessed  him  "  (ch.  12.  42),  and  this  appeal  must  have  stung  such 
of  them  as  heard  it  to  the  quick.  But  this  people  —  ///.,  "multi- 
tute,"  meaning  the  ignorant  rabic.  (Pity  these  important  distinctions, 
so  marked  in  the  original  of  this  gospel,  should  not  be  also  in  our 
version.)  knoweth  not  the  law  —  /.t.,  by  school  learning,  which 
only  subverted  it  by  human  traditions,  are  CUrsed  —  a  cursed  set 
(a  kind  of  swearing  at  them,  out  of  mingled  rage  and  scorn). 
50-53.  Nicodemus — re-appearing  to  us  after  nearly  three  years' 
absence  from  the  history,  as  a  member  of  the  counsel,  probably 
then  sitting.  Doth  our  law,  &,C. —  A  ver}^  proper,  but  all  too  tame 
rejoinder,  and  evidently  more  from  pressure  of  conscience  than 
any  design  to  pronounce  positively  in  the  case.  "  The  feebleness 
of  his  defense  of  Jesus  has  a  strong  contrast  in  the  fierceness  of  the 
rejoinders  of  the  Pharisees."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  Thou  of 
Galilee?  —  in  this  taunt  expressing  their  scorn  of  the  party.  Even 
a  word  of  caution,  or  the  gentlest  proposal  to  inquire  before  con- 
demning, was  with  them  equivalent  to  an  espousal  of  the  hated 
One.     Search...  out  of  Galilee. ..  no  prophet  — Strange  !     For 

had  not  Jonah  (ot  Gathheplier)  and  even  Elijah  (of  Thisbe)  arisen 
out  of  Galilee?  and  it  may  be  more  of  whom  we  have  no  record. 
But  rage  is  blind,  and  deep  prejudice  distorts  all  facts.  Yet  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  losing  Nicodemus,  when  they  take 
the  trouble  to  reason  the  point  at  all.     It  was  just  because  he  had 
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"  searched,"  as  they  advised  him,  that  he  went  the  length  even  that 

he  did.    every  man  went  to  his  own  home  —finding  their  plot  could 

not  at  that  time  be  carried  into  effect.  Is  your  rage  thus  impotent,  ye 
chief  priests  ! 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

l-ll.  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery.  1,2.  Jesus  went  unto 
the  mount  of  Olives  —  This  should  have  formed  the  last  verse  of  the 
foregoing  chapter.  "The  return  of  the  people  to  the  inert  quiet 
and  security  of  ihe'xx  dwellings  (ch.  7.  53),  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  is 
designedly  contrasted  with  our  Lord's  homeless  way,  so  to -speak, 
of  spending  the  short  night,  who  is  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
scene  again.  One  cannot  well  see  why  what  is  recorded  in  Luke, 
21.  37,  38,  may  not  even  thus  early  have  taken  place;  it  might 
have  been  the  Lord's  ordinary  custom  from  the  beginning  to  leave 
the  brilliant  misery  of  the  city  every  night,  that  so  He  might  com- 
pose His  sorrowful  and  interceding  heart,  and  collect  His  energies 
for  new  labours  of  love  ;  preferring  for  His  resting-place  Bethany 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  scene  thus  consecrated  by  many  pre- 
paratory prayers  for  his  final  humiliation  and  exaltation."  [Stier.] 
3-6.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  —  foiled  in  their  yesterday's  attempt, 
and  hoping  to  succeed  better  in  this,  woman  ...  in  adultery  ,  .  . 
IVIoses  commanded  .  .  .  should  be  stoned  —  simply  put  to  death 

—  (Deuteronomy,  22.  22),  but  in  aggravated  cases,  at  least  in  later 
times  this  was  probably  by  stoning  (Ezekiel,  16.  40).  but  what 
sayest  thou — hoping,  whatever  he  might  answer,  to  put  Him  in 
the  wrong  —  if  He  said,  Stone  her,  that  would  seem  a  stepping  out  of 
His  province  ;  if  He  forbade  it,  that  would  hold  Hirh  up  as  a  relaxer 
of  the  public  morals.  But  these  cunning  hypocrites  were  over- 
matched,    stooped  down  —  It  will  be  observed  He  wsls '' sitting''' 

when  they  came  to  Him.    wrote  with  his  finger  on  the  ground  — 

The  words  of  our  translators  in  Italics  ("as  though  he  heard  them 
not")  have  hardly  improved  the  sense,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
He  could  wish  that  to  be  thought.  Rather  He  wished  to  show 
them  His  aversion  to  enter  on  the  subject.  But  as  this  did  not 
suit  them,  they  "continue  asking  him,"  pressing  for  an  answer. 
At  last,  raising  Himself,  He  said  —  He  that  is  without  sin  —  not 
meaning  sinless  altogether;  nor  )^et,  guiltless  of  a  literal  breach 
of  the  Seventh  Commandment ;  but,  probably,  he  whose  conscience 
acquits  him  of  any  such  sin.     cast  a  stone  —  ''the  stone,"  rtieaning 

the  first  one  (Deuteronomy,  17.  7).  again  stooped  down  and  wrote 

—  The  design  of  this  second  stooping  and  writing  on  the  ground 
was  evidentl)''  to  give  her  accusers  an  opportunity  to  slink  away 
unobserved  by  Him,  and  so  avoid  an  exposure  to  His  eye  which 
the>  could  ill  have  stood.  Accordingly  it  is  added  —  they  .  .  .  Con- 
victed . . .  went  out  one  by  one  . . .  iesus  left  alone — i.e.,  without 
one  of  her  accusers  remaining  ;  for  it  is  added  —  the  woman  in  the 
midst  —  /.  -?.,  of  the  remaining  audience.  While  the  trap  failed  to 
catch  him  for  whom  it  was  laid,  it  caught  those  who  laid  it. 
Stunned  by  the  unexpected  home  thrusts  they  immediately  made 
off — which  makes  the  impudence  of  those  impure  hypocrites  in 
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dragging  such  a  case  before  the  public  eye  the  more  disgusting. 
Woman,  &C.  —  What  inimitable  tenderness  and  grace  !  Conscious 
of  her  own  guilt,  and  till  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  talked 
of  stoning  her,  wondering  at  the  skill  with  which  her  accusers  had 
been  dispersed  and  the  grace  of  the  few  words  addressed  to  her- 
self, she  would  be  deposed  to  listen,  with  a  reverence  and  teacha- 
bleness before  unknown,  to  our  Lord's  admonition,  "  And  Jesus 
said  unto  her.  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more." 
He  pronounces  no  pardon  upon  the  woman  (like  "Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thfee  "  —  "  Go  in  peace")  much  less  does  He  say  that  she 
had  done  nothing  condemnable  ;  He  simply  leaves  the  matter 
where  it  was.  He  meddles  not  with  the  magistrate's  office,  nor 
acts  the  Judge  in  any  sense  (ch.  12.  47).  But  in  saying  "  Go  and 
sin  no  more,"  which  had  been  before  said  to  one  who  undoubtedly 
believed  (ch.  5.  14),  more  is  probably  implied  than  expressed.  If 
brought  suddenly  to  conviction  of  sin,  admiration  of  her  Deliverer, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  admonished  ^nd  guided  by  Him,  this  call 
to  begin  a  new  life  may  have  carried  with  what  would  insure 
and  naturally  bring  about  a  permanent  change.  (This  whole  nar- 
rative is  wanting  in  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  MSS., 
and  those  which  have  it  vary  to  some  extent.  The  internal  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  is  almost  overpowering.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  its  omission,  though  genuine  ;  but  if  not  so,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  account  for  its  insertion^ 

12-59.  Further  Discourses  of  Jesus  —  Attempt  to  Stone  Him. 
12.  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  — As  the  former  references  \o%vater 
(ch.  4  and  7.)  and  to  bread  (ch.  6.)  were  occasioneji  by  outward 
occurrences,  so  this  one  to  light.  In  "the  treasury"  where  it  was 
spoken  (see  v,  20),  stood  two  colossal  golden  lamp-stands,  on 
which  hung  a  multitude  of  lamps,  lighted  after  the  evening  sacrifice 
(probably  every  evening)  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  diffusing 
their  brilliancy,  it  is  said,  over  all  the  city.  Around  these  the 
people  danced  with  great  rejoicing.  Now  as  amid  the  festivities 
of  the  water  from  Siloam,  Jesus  cried,  saying  :  "  If  any  man  thirst 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,"  so  now  amid  the  blaze  and 
the  joyousness  of  this  illumination,  He  proclaims,  "I  am  the 
Light  of  the  World,"  plainly  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  For 
though  He  gives  his  disciples  the  same  title,  they  are  only  "light 
in  the  Lord"  (Ephesians,  5.  8);  and  though  He  calls  the  Baptist 
**  the  burning  and  shining  light  "  (or  "  lamp  "  of  his  day,  ch.  5.  35,) 
yet  "he  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that 
light ;  that  was  the  true  light  which,  coming  into  the  world, 
Ughteth  every  man''  (ch.  I.  8,  g).  Under  this  magnificent  title 
Messiah  was  promised  of  old,  Isaiah,  42.  6  ;  Malachi,  4.  2,  &c. 
he  that  followeth  me — as  one  does  a  light  going  before  him,  and 
as  the  Israelites  did  the  pillar  of  bright  cloud  in  the  wilderness. 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life  —  the  light,  as  of  a  new  world,  a 
newly  awakened  spiritual  and  eternal  life.  13-19.  bearest  record 
of  thyself;  thy  record  is  not  true  —  How  does  he  meet  this  specious 
cavil  ?  Not  by  disputing  the  wholesome  human  maxim  that  "  self- 
praise  is  no  praise,"  but  by  affirming  that  He  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule ^  or  rather,  that  it  had  no  application  to  Him      for  1  knOW 
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whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go,  &,c. —  See  ch.  7.  28,  29.  Ye 
judge  after  the  fles^  -with  no  spiritual  apprehension.  I  judge 
no  man  ...  yet  if  I  judge,  my  judgment  is  true,  &,c.— ^.  d.,  "Ye 

not  only  form  your  carnal  and  warped  judgments  of  Me,  but  are 
bent  on  carrying  them  into  effect ;  I,  though  I  form  and  utter  my 
judgment  of  you,  am  not  here  to  carry  this  into  execution,  that  is 
reserved  to  a  future  da}^  ;  yet  the  judgment  I  now  pronounce  and 
the  witness  I  now  bear  is  not  mine  only,  as  ye  suppose,  but  His 
also  that  sent  me.  (See  ch.  5.  31,  32.)  And  these  are  the  two 
witnesses  to  any  fact  which  your  law  requires."  20.  These  WOrds 
spake  he  in  the  treasury  —  a  division,  so  called,  of  the  fore-court 
of  the  temple,  part  of  the  court  of  the  women  (Josephus'  Antiqui- 
ties, xix,  6.  2,  &c.),  which  may  confirm  the  genuineness  of  z/.  2-11, 
as  the  place  where  the  woman  was  brought,  no  man  laid  hands 
on  him,  &,C. —  See  ch.  7.  30.  In  the  dialogue  that  follows,  the 
conflict  waxes  sharper  on  both  sides,  till  rising  to  its  climax,  they 
take  up  stones  to  stone  him.  21-25.  then  said  Jesus  again  unto 
them,  I  go  my  way,  &c. —  See  ch.  7.  34.    then  said  the  Jews,  will  he 

kill  himself?  —  seeing  something  more  in  his  words  than  before 
(ch.  7.  35),  but  their  question  more  malignant  and  scornful.     Ye 

are  from  beneath  ...  I  from  above  —  contrasting  Himself,  not  as 

in  ch.  3.  31,  simply  with  earth-born  7nessengers  of  God,  but  with 
men  sprung  from  and  breathing  an  opposite  element  from  His,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  He  and  they  should  have  any  present 
fellowship  or  dwell  eternally  together.     See  again  ch.  7.  34  ;  also 

V.  44.    If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  — 

They  knew  well  enough  what  He  meant.  (Mark,  13.  6,  Cr.  Cf. 
Matthew,  24.  5.)  But  he  would  not,  by  speaking  it  out,  give  them 
the  materials  for  a  charge  for  which  they  were  watching.  At  the 
same  time,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  by  such  language,  so  far 
transcending  what  is  becoming  in  men,  of  those  ancient  declara- 
tions of  the  God  of  Israel,  "  I  am  He,"  &c.  (Deuteronomy,  32. 
39;  Isaiah,  43.  10,  13;  46.  4;  48.  12.)  See  ch.  6.  20.  Who 
art  thou? — hoping  thus  to  extort  an  explicit  answer,  but 
they  are  disappointed.  26,  27.  I  have  many  things  to  say  and  to 
judge  of  you  ;  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  L^.—  q.d.,  I  could,  and 
at  the  fitting  time  will,  say  and  judge  many  things  of  you  (refer- 
ring perhaps  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  for  judgment  as 
well  as  salvation,  ch,  16.  8),  but  what  I  do  say  is  just  the  mes- 
sage my  Father  hath  given  me  to  deliver."  28-30.  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man  —  The  plainest  intimation  he  had  yet 
given  in  public  oi  the  manner  and  the  authors  of  His  death,  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  he,  &,C.  —  i.e.,  find  out,  or  have  sufficient 
evidence,  how  true  was  all  He  said,  though  they  would  be  far  from 
owning  it.  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  him,  ^Q.  —  q.d.,  "To you,  who  gnash 
upon  me  with  your  teeth,  and  frown  down  all  open  appearance  for 
me,  I  seem  to  stand  uncountenancfed  and  alone  ;  but  I  have  a 
sympathy  and  support  transcending  all  human  applause:  I  came 
hither  to  do  my  Father's  will,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  have  not 
ceased  to  please  Him  ;  therefore  is  He  ever  by  Me  with  His 
approving  smile.    His  cheering  words,  His  supporting  arm."    Ashe 
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spake  these  words  many  believed  on  him  —  Instead  of  wondering 

at  this,  the  wonder  would  be  if  words  of  such  unearthly  surpass- 
ing grandeur  could  be  uttered  without  captivating  some  that  heard 
them.  And  just  as  "  all  that  sat  in  the  council "  to  try  Stephen 
*'  saw  his  face  "  —  though  expecting  nothing  but  death  —  "  as  it  hacl 
been  the  face  of  an  aiigcl  "  (Acts,  6.  15),  so  may  we  suppose  that, 
full  of  the  sweet,  supporting  sense  of  His  Father's  presence, 
amid  the  rage  and  scorn  of  the  rulers,  a  Divine  benignity  beamed 
from  His  countenance,  irradiated  the  words  that  fell  from  Him, 
and  won  over  the  candid  "many"  of  His  audience.     31-33.  Then 

said  Jesus  to  those  who  believed,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  &,C.  —  The  impression  produced  by 
the  last  words  of  our  Lord  may  have  become  visible  by  some 
decisive  movement,  and  here  He  takes  advantage  of  it  to  press  on 
them  "  conti72tmnce"  in  the  faith,  since  then  only  were  they  "  his 
real  disciples"  (Cf.  ch.  15.  2-8),  and  then  should  'Ci\ey experimentally 
**know  the  truth,"  and  "by  the  truth  be  made  {spiritually^  free." 

They  answered  him.  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man,  &,C.  —  Who  said  this?  Not  surely  the  very 
class  just  spoken  of  as  won  by  His  Divine  words,  and  exhorted 
to  continue  in  them.  Most  interpreters  seem  to  think  so  ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  ascribe  such  a  petulant  speech  to  newly-gained  disciples, 
even  in  the  lowest  sense,  much  less  persons  so  gained  as  they 
were.  It  came,  probabl)'-,  from  persons  mixed  up  with  them  in 
the  same  part  of  the  crowd,  but  of  a  very  different  spirit.  The 
pride  of  the  Jewish  naticn,  even  now  after  centuries  of  humilia- 
tion, is  the  most  striking  feature  of  their  character.  "  Talk  of 
freedom  to  us?  Pray  when  or  to  whom  we  were  ever  in  bondage? 
This  bluster  sounds  almost  ludicrous  from  such  a  nation.  Had 
they  forgotten  their  long  and  bitter  bondage  in  Egypt?  Their 
dreary  captivity  in  Babylon  ?  Their  present  bondage  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  their  restless  eagerness  to  throw  it  off?  "  But  probably 
they  saw  that  our  Lord  pointed  to  something  else  —  freedom,  per- 
haps, from  the  leaders  of  sects  or  parties  —  and  were  not  willing 
to  allow  their  subjection  even  to  these.  Our  Lord,  therefore, 
though  He  knew  what  slaves  they  were  in  this  sense,  drives  the 
ploughshare  somewhat  deeper  than  this,  to  a  bondage  they  little 

dreamt  of.     34,  35.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  —  i.e.,  Uveth  in 

the  commission  of  it  (Cf.  i  John,  3.  8  ;  Matthew,  7.  23).  is  the  ser- 
vant of  sin  — i.  e.,  the  bond-servant,  or  slave  of  it  ;  for  the  question 
IS  not  about  free-service,  but.  Who  are  in  bondage?  (Cf.  2  Peter,  2. 
19  ;  Revelation,  6.  16.)  The  great  truth  here  expressed  was  not 
unknown  to  heathen  moralists ;  but  it  was  applied  only  to 
vice,  for  the)''  were  total  strangers  to  what,  in  revealed  religion,  is 
called  sin.  The  thought  of  slaves  and  freedom  in  the  house  sug- 
gests to  our  Lord  a  wider  idea.  And  the  servant  abideth  not 
in  the  house  for  ever,  but  the  son  abideth  ever — q.d.,  "And 
if  your  connection  with  the  famijy  of  God  be  that  of  bond-ser- 
vants, ye  have  no  natural  tie  to  the  house ;  your  tie  is  essentially 
■uncertain  and pi'ecarious.  But  the  Son's  relationship  to  the  Father 
is  a  natural  and  essential  one  ;  it  is  an  indefeasible  tie  ;  His  abode 
in  it  is  perpetual  and  of  right:   That  is  My  relationship,  my  tie  :  If, 
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then,  )'e  would  have  your  connection  with  God's  family  made  real, 
rightful, peiDianent,  yo,  must  by  the  Son  be  manumitted  and  adopted 
as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  In  this  sublime 
statement  there  is  no  doubt  a  subordinate  allusion  to  Genesis,  21. 
10.  "  Cast  out  this  bond^voman  and  her  son  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
wovian  shah  not  be  heir  7oith  my  son,  with  Isaac."  (Cf.  Galatians, 
4.  22-30.)  37-41.  ye  seek  to  kill  me  —  He  had  said  this  to  their 
face  before  ;  He  now  repeats  it,  and  they  do  not  deny  it ;  )^et  are 
they  held  back,  as  by  some  marvellous  spell  —  it  was  the  awe  which 
his  combined  dignit)%  courage,  and   benignity  struck   into  them. 

because  my  word  hath  no  place  in  you  —  When  did  ever //z/w^!?? 

prophet  so  speak  of  his  words?  They  tell  us  of  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord"  coming  to  them.  But  here  is  One  who  holds  up  "  His 
word  "  as  that  Avhich  ought  to  find  entrance  and  abiding  room  for 

itself  in  the  souls  of  all  who  hear  it.    my  father . . .  your  father 

—  See  V.  23.  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye  would  do  the 
works  of  Abraham  —  He  had  just  said  He  "  knew  they  were  Abra- 
ham's children,"  i.  e.,  according  to  the  flesh  ;  but  the  children  of 
\ns  faith  and  holiness  they  were  not,  but  the  reverse,  this  did  not 
Abraham  —  In  so  doing  ye  act  in  direct  opposition  to  him.  we 
be  not  born  of  fornication  ...  we  have  one  father,  God  —  meaning, 

as  is  generally  allowed,  that  they  were  not  an  illegitimate  race  in 
point  of  religion,  pretending  only  to  be  God's  people,  but  were 
descended  from  his  own  chosen  Abraham.  42,  43.  "  If  God  were 
your  father,  ye  would  love  me  —  q.  d.,  "  If  ye  had  any  thing  of  his 
moral  image,  as  children  have  their  father's  likeness,  ye  would 
love  me,  for  I  am  immediately  of  him  and  directly  from  him.  But 
"  my  speech"  (meaning  his  peculiar  style  of  expressing  himself 
on  these  subjects)  is  unintelligible  to  you  because  ye  cannot  take 

in  the  truth  which  it  conveys.    44.  ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil 

—  "This  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  objective 
(outward)  personality  of  the  devil.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  sup- 
pose an  accommodation  to  Jewish  views,  or  a  metaphorical  form 
of  speech,  in  so  solemn  an  assertion  as  this."  [Alford.]  the 
lusts  of  your  father  —  his  impure,  malignant,  ungodly  propensi- 
ties, inclinations,  desires,  ye  will  do  —  "are  willing  to  do,"  z.  ^., 
"willingly  to  do,"  not  of  any  blirtd  necessity  of  nature,  but  of  pure^ 

natural  inclination,    he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  — 

The  reference  is  not  to  Cain,  as  [Locke,  De  Wette,  Alford,  &c.,] 
but  to  Adam,  [Grotius,  Calvin,  Meyer,  Luthardt,  &c.]  The 
death  of  the  human  race,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  ascribed  to  the 
murderous  seducer  of  our  race,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth  — 
As,  strictly  speaking  the  word  means  "  abide!h,''  it  has  been  denied 
that  ihQ  fall  oi  Satan  from  a  former  holy  state  is  here  expressed, 

E Locke,  &c.,]  and  some  superior  interpreters  think  it  only  implied. 
Olshausen,  &c.]     But  though  (he  form  of  the  thought  is  present 

—  not  past  —  this  is  to  express  the  important  idea,  that  his  whole 
character  and  activity  are  just  a  continual  aberration  from  his  oivn 
anginal  truth  or  rectitude ,  and  thus  his  fall  is  not  only  the  implied 
basis  of  the  thought,  but  part  of  the  statejjient  itself,  properly  inter- 
preted and  brought  out.  no  truth  in  him  —  void  of  all  that  holy, 
transparent  rectitude  which,  as  his  creature,  he  originally  pos- 
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sensed,    whei?  he  speaketh  a  lie  he  speaketh  of  his  own  —  perhaps 

his  own  resources,  treasures.  Matthew,  12.  35.  [Alford.]  (The 
word  is  plural.)  It  means  that  he  has  no  temptation  to  it  fro?n 
without ;  it  is  purely  self-begotten,  springing  from  a  nature  which  is 
nothing  but  obliquity,  the  father  of  it  —  i.  e.,  of  lying  ;  all  the  false- 
hood in  the  world  owes  its  existence  to  Him.  What  a  verse  is  this? 
It  holds  up  the  devil  (i)as  the  murderer  of  the  human  race  ;  but 
as  this  is  meant  here  in  the  more  profound  sense  of  jr/mVwa/ death, 
it  holds  him  up  (2)  as  the  spiritual  parent  of  this  fallen  human 
family,  communicating  to  his  offspring  his  own  evil  passions  and 
universal  obliquity,  and  stimulating  these  into  active  exercise.  But 
as  there  is  "a  stronger  than  he,"  who  comes  upon  him  and  over- 
comes him  (Luke,  II.  21,  22),  it  is  only  such  as  "love  the  darkness" 
who  are  addressed  as  children  of  the  dcvii  (Matthew,  13.  38;  i  John, 
3.  8-10).    45-47.  And  because  1  tell  you  the  truth,  ye  will  not 

believe  —  not  although,  but  just  because  He  did  so,  for  the  reason 
given  in  the  former  verse.  Had  he  been  less  true  they  would  have 
hailed  Him  more  readily,  which  of  you  COnvJnceth  me  of  Sin  — 
"  Convicteth,"  bringeth  home  a  charge  of  sin.  Glorious  dilemma  ! 
"  Convict  me  of  sin,  and  reject  me :  If  not,  why  stand  ye  out 
against  my  claims?"  Of  course,  they  could  only  be  supposed  to 
impeach  his  life;  but  in  One  who  had  already  passed  through 
unparalled  complications,  and  had  continually  to  deal  with  friends 
and  foes  of  every  sort  and  degree,  such  a  challenge  thrown  wide 
among  his  bitterest  enemies,  can  amount  to  nothing  short  of  a 
claim  to  absolute  sinlessness.  48-51.  Say  WC  not  well,  that  thOU  art 
a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil?  —  What  intense  and  virulent 
scorn  !  (See  Hebrews,  12.  3.)  The  "  say  we  not  well  "  refers  to  ch. 
7,20.  "A  Samaritan  "  means  more  than  "no  Israelite  at  all;"  it 
means  one  \i^o  pi'etended,  but  had  no  manner  of  claim  to  the  title  — 
retorting,  perhaps,  this  denial  of  their  tiue  descent  from  Abraham. 
Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  devil  —  What  calm  dignity  is  here  ! 
Verily,  "when  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again."  (i  Peter,  2.  23.)  Cf. 
Paul,  Acts,  26.  25,  "  I  am  not  mad,"  &c.  He  adds  not,  "  Nor  am  I 
a  Samaritan,"  that  He  might  not  even  seem  to  partake  of  their  con- 
tempt for  a  race  that  had  already  welcomed  Him  as  the  Christ,  and 
begun  to  be  blessed  by  Him.    I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do 

dishonour  me — the  language  of  tvounded  feeling.  But  the  interior 
of  His  soul  at  such  moments  is  only  to  be  seen  in  such  prophetic 
utterances  as  these,  "  For  thy  sake  I  have  borne  reproach  ;  shame 
hath  covered  my  face  :  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren, 
an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children.  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up,  and  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee 

are  fallen  upon  me."  (Psalm  69.  7-9.)    I  seek  not  mine  own  glory : 

there  is  one  that  seeketh  —  i.  e.,  evidently,  "  that  seeketh  7ny  glory; 
requiting  '  all  men  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father;'"  judicially  treating  him  "  who  honoureth  not  the  Son 
as  honouring  not  the  Father  that  hath  sent  him "  (ch.  5.  23  ; 
and  Cf.  Matthew,  17.  5),  but  giving  to  Him  (ch.  6.  37)  such 
as  will  yet  cast  their  crowns  before  His  throne,  in  whom  He 
"  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied."  (Isaiah, 
53.  II.)     51.  If  a  man    keep  my  saying,    he  shall    never  see 
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death  —  Partly  thus  vindicating  His  lofty  claims,  as  Lora  of  the 
kingdom  of  life  everlasting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  out 
even  to  His  revilers  the  sceptre  of  grace.  The  word  ''keep"  is  in 
harmony  with  v.  31,  **  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,"  expressing  the 
permanency,  as  a  living  and  paramount  principle,  of  that  faith  to 
which  He  referred:  '' N'ever  see  death,''  though  virtually  uttered 
before  (ch.  5.  24;  6.  40,47,  51),  is  the  strongest  and  most  naked 
statement  of  a  very  glorious  truth  yet  given.  (In  ch.  11.26,  it  is 
repeated  in  nearly  identical  terms.)  52,  53.  then  said  the  Jews 
unto  him,  Now  we  know  that  thou  hast  a  devil,  &,c.  —  "Thou 

art  now  self-convicted  ;  only  a  demoniac  could  speak  so  ;  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  fathers  are  dead,  and  thou  promiseth  exemp- 
tion from  death  to  any  one  who  will  keep  thy  saying  !  pray,  who  art 
thou  ? "  54-56.  If  I  honour  myself,  my  honour  is  nothing,  &,c. —  See 
ch.  5.  31,  &c.    I  should  be  a  liar  like  unto  you  —  now  rising  to  the 

summit  of  holy,  naked  severity,  thereby  to  draw  this  long  dialogue  to 

ahead.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  &c.  —  "exulted,"  or 
"exceedingly  rejoiced  that  he  should  see,"  he  "exulted  to  see"  it, 
i.e., hy anticipation.  Nay,  he  Saw  It  and  waS  glad  —  he actiially\i€ti€\.A 
it,  to  his  joy.  If  this  mean  no  more  than  that  he  had  a  prophetic 
foresight  of  the  gospel  day  —  the  second  clause  just  repeating  the 
first  —  how  could  the  Jews  understand  our  Lord  to  mean  that  He 
"  had  seen  Abraham  ? "  And  if  it  mean  that  Abraham  was  then 
beholding,  in  his  disembodied  spirit,  the  incarnate  Messiah  [Stier, 
Alford,  &c.],  the  words  seem  v^xy  unsuitable  to  express  it.  It 
expresses  something  past — "he  saw  my  da}',  and  was  glad,"  i.  e.y 
surely  while  he  lived.  He  seems  to  refer  to  the  familiar  intercourse 
which  Abraham  had  with  God,  who  is  once  and  again  in  the  history 
called  ''the  Angel  of  the  Lord^^  and  whom  Christ  here  identifies 
with  Himself.  On  those  occasions,  Abraham  "  saw  Me."  [Ol- 
SHAUSEN,  though  he  thinks  the  reference  is  to  some  unrecorded 
scene.]  If  this  be  the  meaning,  all  that  follows  is  quite  natural. 
57-59-  then  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old  —  "No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  age  of  our 
Lord  at  the  time  as  man.  Fifty  years  was  with  the  Jews  the  com- 
pletion of  manhood."  [Alford.]  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? 
—  He  had  said  Abraham  saw  Him,  as  being  his  peculiar  privilege. 
They  give  the  opposite  turn  to  it  —  "Hast  thou  seen  Abrahafn'/" 
as  an  honour  too  great  for  Him  to  pretend  to.  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am  —  The  words  rendered  "was"  and  "am"  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  one  clause  means,  "  Abraham  was  brought  into  being/' 
the  other,  "I  exist."  The  statement  therefore  is  not  that  Christ  came 
into  existence  before  Abraham  did  (as  Arians  affirm  is  the  meaning), 
but  that  He  never  came  into  being  at  all,  but  existed  before  Abra- 
ham had  a  being  ;  in  other  words,  existed  before  creation,  or  eter- 
nally, as  ch.  I.  I.  In  that  sense  the  Jews  plainly  understood  him, 
since  "  then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  hira,'*  Just  as  they  had 
before  done  when  they  saw  that  He  made  Himself  equal  with  God,  ch. 
5.  18.    hid  himself— See  Luke,  4.  30. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1-41.  The  Opening  of  the  Eyes  of  One  Born  Blind,  and 
WHAT  FOLLOWED  ON  IT.  1-5.  As  Jbsus  passcd  by  he  saw  a  man 
which  was  blind  from  his  birth  —  and  who  "sat  begging,"  v.%, 
who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind,  &c. 

—  not  in  a  former  state  of  existence  in  which,  as  respects  the 
wicked,  the  Jews  did  not  believe  ;  but,  perhaps,  expressing  loosely 
that  sin  somewhere  had  surely  been  the  cause  of  this  calamity. 
Neither  this  man,  &,C. —  q.d.,  "The  cause  was  neither  in  himself 
nor  his  parents  but,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  '  the  works  of 

God,'  in  his  cure."  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me, 
&,C. —  a  most  interesting  statement  from  the  mouth  of  Christ; 
intimating  (i)  that  He  had  a  precise  work  to  do  upon  earth,  with 
every  particular  of  it  arranged  and  laid  out  to  Him  ;  (2)  that  all  He 
did  upon  earth  was  just  "  the  works  of  God,"  particularly  "going 
about  doing  good,"  though  not  exclusively  by  miracles  ;  (3)  that 
each  work  had  its  precise  time  and  place  in  His  programme  of 
instructions,  so  to  speak  ;  hence  (4)  that,  as  His  period  for  work 
had  definite  termination,  so  by  letting  any  one  service  pass  by  its 
allotted  time,  the  whole  would  be  disarranged,  marred  and  driven 
beyond  its  destined  period  for  completion  ;  (5)  that  He  acted  ever 
under  the  impulse  of  these  considerations  as  man,  "  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  (or  no  one)  can  work."  What  lessons  are  here 
for  others,  and  what  encouragement  from  such  example  !    As  long  aS 

i  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  &,c.— not  as  if  He 
would  cease  after  that  to  be  so  ;  but  that  He  must  make  full  proof 
of  His  fidelity  while  His  earthly  career  lasted  ;  by  displaying  His 
glory.  "As  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (ch,  11.  25),  He  announces 
Himself  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  so  now  He  sets  Himself 
forth  as  the  source  of  the  archetypal  spiritual  light,  of  which  the 
natural,  now  about  to  be  conferred,  is  only  a  derivation  and  sym- 
bol.' [Alford.]  6,  7.  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  .  .  . 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  &,c.  —  These  operations 
were  not  so  incongruous  in  their  nature  as  might  appear,  though 
it  were  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  contributed  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  effect  which  followed.  (Mark,  6.  13  ;  and  7.  33,  24.)  Go 
Wash  in  Siloam  .  .  .  which  is,  Sent,  &c. —  (See  2  Kings,  5.  10,  14.) 
As  the  prescribed  action  was  purely  symbolical  in  its  design,  so  in 
connection  with  it  the  evangelist  notices  the  symbolical  name  of 
the  pool,  as  in  this  case  bearing  testimony  to  him  who  was  sent  to 
do  what  it  only  symbolized.  (See  Isaiah,  8.  6,  where  this  same  pool 
is  used  figuratively  to  denote  "the  streams  that  made  glad  the 
city  of  God,"  and  which,  humble  though  they  be,  betoken  a  present 

God  of  Israel)  8-15.  The  neighbours  therefore.  .  .said,  Is  not 
this  he  that  sat  and  begged  —  Here  are  a  number  of  details  to 
identify  the  newly  seeing  with  the  long-known  blind  beggar,  they 
brought  the  Pharisees  —  sitting  probably  in  council,  and  chiefly 

of  that  sect  (ch.  7.  47,  48).  16,  17.  this  man  is  not  of  God,  &,c. — 
Seech.  5.  9-16.  Others  said,  &,C.  —  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph. 
the  blind  inan  said.  He  Is  a  prophet  — rightly  viewing  the  miracle 
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as  but  a  "  sign  "  of  His  prophetic  commission.     i8,  23.  the  Jews 

did  not  believe  he  had  been  born  blind . . .  till  they  called  the 
parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sight  —  Foiled  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  young  man  himself,  they  hope  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
fact  by  close-questioning  his  parents,  who  perceiving  the  snare 
laid  for  them,  ingeniously  escape  it  by  testifying  simply  to  the 
identity  of  their  son,  and  his  birth-blindness,  leaving  it  to  himself, 
as  a  competent  witness,  to  speak  to  the  cure.  They  prevaricated, 
however,  in  saying  they  "  knew  not  who  had  opened  his  eyes," 
for  "  they  feared  the  Jews,"  who  had  come  to  an  understanding 
(probably  after  what  is  recorded,  ch.  7.  50,  &c,,  but  by  this  time 
pretty  well  known),  that  whoever  owned  him  as  the  Christ  should 
be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  —  i.  e.,  not  simply  excluded,  but  excom- 
municated. 24-34.  Give  God  the  praise,  we  know  that  this  man 
is  a  sinner  —  not  wishing  him  to  own,  even  to  the  praise  of  God, 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  upon  him,  but  to  show  more 
regard  to  the  honour  of  God  than  ascribe  any  such  act  to  one  who 
was  a  sinner.  He  answered  and  said,  Whether  a  sinner  or  no, 
&C.  —  Not  that  the  man  meant  to  insinuate  any  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  on  the  point  of  his  being  "  a  sinner,"  but  as  his  opinion  on 
such  a  point  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  others,  he  would  only 
speak  only  to  what  he  knew  as  fact  in  his  own  case,     then  said 

they   again,  What  did  he  to  thee,  &,c.  —  hoping  by  repeated 

questions  to  ensnare  him,  but  the  youth  is  more  than  a  match  for 

them.    I  have  told  you  aireaay..  .will  ye  also  be  his  disciples? 

—  In  a  vein  of  keen  irony  he  treats  their  questions  as  those  of 
anxious  enquirers,  almost  ready  for  discipleship  '  Stung  by  this, 
they  retort  upon  hi?7i  as  the  disciple  (and  here  they  plainly  were 
not  wrong) ;  for  themselves,  they  fell  back  upon  Moses  ;  about 
hint  there  could  be  no  doubt  ;  but  who  knew  about  this  upstart? 
The  man  answered,  Herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know 
not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes,  &,c.  — 
He  had  no  need  to  say  another  word  ;  but  waxing  bolder  in  defence 
of  his  Benefactor,  and  his  views  brightening  by  the  very  courage 
which  it  demanded,  he  puts  it  to  them  how  could  they  pretend 
inability  to  tell  whether  one  who  opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  born 
blind  was  "  of  God  "  or  "  a  sinner  "  —  from  above  or  from  beneath 

—  and  proceeds  to  argue   the  case  with  remarkable  power.     So 

irresistible  was  his  argument,  that  their  rage  burst  forth  in  a  speech 

of  intense  Pharisaism,  "Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and 

dost  thou  teach  us?  —  //zc/^,  a  base-born,  uneducated;   impudent 

youth,    teach    us,    the  trained,  constituted,    recognized  guides  of 

the  people,  in  the  things  of  God  ?    Out  upon  thee,     they  cast  him 

out — judicially,  no    doubt    as    well    as    in    fact.      The    allusion 

to  his  being  "born  in  sins"  seems  a  tacit  admission  of  his  being 

blind  from  birth  —  the  very  thing  they  had  been  so  unwilling  to 

own.     But  rage  and  enmity  to  truth  are  seldom  consistent  in  their 

outbreaks.     The  friends  of  this  excommunicated  youth,  crowding 

around  him  with  their  sympathy,  would 'probably  express  surprise 

that  one  who  could  work  such  a  cure  should  be  unable  to  protect 

his  patient  from  the  persecution  it  had  raised  against  him,  or  should 

possess  the  power  without  using  it.     Nor  would  it  be  wonderful  if 
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such  thoughts  should  arise  in  the  youth's  own  mind.  But  if  they 
did.  It  is  certain,  from  what  follows,  that  they  made  no  lodgment 
there,  conscious  as  he  was  that  "whereas  he  was  blind,  now  he 
saw,"  and  satisfied  that  if  his  Benefactor  "were  not  of  God  he 
could  do  nothing  "  {v  33).  There  was  a  word  for  him  too,  which,, 
if  whispered  in  his  ear  from  the  oracles  of  God,  would  seem 
expressly  designed  to  describe  his  case,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
coming  interview  with  his  gracious  Friend.  "  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word.  Your  brethren  that  hated 
you,  that  cast  you  out  for  my  name  sake,  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glofified; 
BUT  He  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed'* 
(Isaiah,  66.  5).  But  how  was  He  engaged  to  whom  such  noble  tes- 
timony had  been  given,  and  for  whom  such  persecution  had  been 
borne.?  Uttering,  perhaps,  in  secret,  "with  strong  crying  and 
tears,"  the  words  of  the  prophetic  psalm.  "  Let  not  them  that 
wait  on  thee,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  ashamed  for  my  sake  ;  let 
none  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake,  O  God  of  Israel  ; 
because  for  thy  sake  I  have  borne  reproach . .  .  and  the  reproaches 
of  them  that  reproached  thee  are  fallen  upon  me."  (Psalm  69.  6, 
7»  9-)  35-38.  Jesus  heard  —  i.  <?.,  by  intelligence  brought  Him. 
that  they  had  cast  out  the  youth  ;  and  when  He  had  found  him  — 

by  accident?  Not  very  likely.  Sympathy  in  that  breast  could  not 
long  keep  aloof  from  its  object.  He  said  unto  him,  Dost  thou 
believe  in  the  son  of  God?  —  A  question  stretching  purposely 
beyond  his  present  attainments,  in  order  the  more  quickly  to  lead 
him  —  in  his  present  teachable  frame  —  into  the  highest  truth.    He 

answered  and  said,  Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  Him  ? 

'■  His  reply  is  affirmative,  and  believing  by  anticipation,  promising 
faith  as  soon  as  Jesus  shall  say  who  He  is."  [Stier.]  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him  —  the  new  sense  of  sight  having 
at  that  moment  its  highest  exercise  in  gazing  upon  "the  Light  of 

the  world."    He  said.  Lord,  I  believe;  and  he  worshipped  Him  — 

a  faith  and  a  zuorship,  beyond  doubt,  meant  to  express  far  more 
than  he  would  think  proper  to  any  human  "  prophet "  {v.  17)  —  the 
unstudied,  resistless  expression,  probably  of  supreme  faith  and 
adoration,  though  without  the  full  understanding  of  what  that 
implied.  39-41.  Jesus  said  —  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  but  after 
a  crowd,  including  some  of  the  sceptical  and  scornful  rulers,  had, 
on  seeing  Jesus  talking  with  the  healed  youth,  hastened  to  the 
spot     that  they  which  see  not  might  see,  &,c.  —  Rising  to  that 

sight  of  which  the  natural  vision  communicated  to  the  youth  was 
but  the  symbol.  (See  v.  5  and  Cf.  Luke,  4.  18.)  that  they  which 
see  might  be  made  blind  —  judicially  incapable  of  apprehending 
and  receiving  the  truth,  to  which  they  have  willfully  shut  their 
eyes,  are  we  blind  also  ?  —  We,  the  constituted,  recognized  guides 
of  the  people  in  spiritual  things?  pride  and  rage  prompting  the 
question.  If  ye  were  blind  —  wanted  light  to  discern  My  claims, 
and  only  waited  to  receive  it.     ye  should  have  no  sin  —  none  of  the 

guilt  of  shutting  out  the  light,  ye  say.  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin 
remaineth  —  Your  claim  to  possess  light,  while  rejecting  Me,  is 
that  which  seals  you  up  in  the  guilt  of  unbelief. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1-21.  The  Good  Shepherd.  This  discourse  seems  plainly  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  closing  verses  of  ch.  9.  The  figure  was 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  ear,  from  Jeremiah,  23  ;  Ezekiel,  34  ;  Zecha- 
riah,  11,  &c.  This  simple  creature  (the  sheep)  has  this  special  note 
among  all  animals,  that  it  quickly  hears  the  voice  of  the  shepherd, 
follows  no  one  else,  depends  entirely  on  him,  and  seeks  help  from 
him  alone,  cannot  help  itself,  but  is  shut  up  to  another's  aid." 
[Luther  in  Steir.]  i.  2.  he  that  entereth  not  in  by  the  door  — 
the  legitimate  way  (without  saying  what  that  was,  as  )^et).  into  the 
sheep-fold  —  the  sacred  inclosure  of  God's  true  people,  climbeth 
up  some  other  way  —  not  referring  to  the  assumption  of  ecclesias- 
tical office  without  an  external  call,  for  those  Jewish  rulers, 
specially  aimed  at,  had  this  (Matthew,  23.  2),  but  to  the  want  of  a 
true  spiritual  commission,  the  seal  of  heaven  going  along  with  the 
outward  authority  ;  it  is  the  assumption  of  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  people  without  this  that  is  meant,  he  that  entereth  In  by  the 
door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep  —  a  true,  divinely-recognized 
shepherd.  3.  to  him  the  porter  Openeth  —  i.  e.,  right  of  free  access 
is  given,  by  order  of  Him  to  whom  the  sheep  belong  ;  for  it  is 
better  not  to  give  the  allusion  a  more  specific  interpretation. 
[Calvin,  Meyer,  Luthardt.]  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice  — 
This  and  all  that  follows,  though  it  admits  of  important  application 
to  every  faithful  shephard  of  God's  flock,  is  in  its  direct  and  highest 
sense  true  only  of  "the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  who,  in  the 
first  five  verses  seems  plainly,  under  the  simple  character  of  a  true 
shepherd,  to  be  drawing  his  own  portrait.  [Lampe,  Stier,  &c.] 
7-14.  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep  —  i.  e.,  the  way  in  to  the  fold,  with 
all  its  blessed  privileges,  both  for  shepherds  and  sheep.     (Cf.  ch. 

14.  6 ;  Ephesians,  2. 18.)    All  that  ever  came  before  me  —  the  false 

prophets  ;  not  as  claiming  the  prerogatives  of  Messiah,  but  as  per- 
verters  of  the  people  from  the  way  of  life,  all  pointing  to  Him. 
[Olshausen.]  the  she^  did  nit  hear  them  —  the  instinct  of  their 
divinely-taught  hearts  preserving  them  from  seducers,  and  attach- 
ing them  to  the  heaven-sent  prophets,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them."  (i  Peter,  i.  11.)  by  me  if  any  man 
enter  in  —  whether  shepherd  or  sheep,  shall  be  saved  —  the  great 
object  of  the  pastoral  office,  as  of  all  the  Divine  arrangements 
toward  mankind,    and  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture  —  in, 

as  to  a  place  of  safety  and  repose ;  out,  as  to  "green  pastures  and 
still  waters"  (Psalm  23.  2),  for  nourishment  and  refreshing,  and 
all  this  only  transferred  to  another  clime,  and  enjoyed  in  another 
manner  at  the  close  of  this  earthly  scene.  (Revelation,  7.  17)  I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  more  abundantly  — not 

merely  {o preserve  but  impart  life,  and  communicate  it  in  rich  and 
unfailing  exuberance.  What  a  claim  !  Yet  it  is  only  an  echo  of 
all  His  teaching  ;  and  He  who  uttered  these  and  like  words  must 
be  either  a  blasphemer,  all  worthy  of  the  death  He  died,  or  "God 
with  us  ;  —  there  can  be  no  middle  course.  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd—  emphatically,  and,  in  the  sense  intended,  exclusively  so. 
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(Isaiah,  40.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23  ;  37.  24  ;  Zechariah,  13.  7.)     the  good 

shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep  —  Though  this  may  be  said 

of  literal  shepherds,  who,  even  for  their  brute  flock  have,  like  David, 
encountered  "the  lion  and  the  bear"  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
and  still  more  of  faithful  pastors  who,  like  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome,  have  been  the  foremost  to  brave  the  fur}^  of  their  enemies 
against  the  flock  committed  to  their  care  ;  yet  here,  beyond  doubt, 
it  points  to  the  struggle  which  was  to  issue  in  the  willing  surren- 
der of  the  Redeemer's  own  life,  to  save  His  sheep  from  destruction, 
an  hireling  . . .  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not  — who  has  wo  property 
in  them.  B)Mhis  He  points  to  His  own  peculiar  relation  to  the 
sheep,  the  same  as  His  Father's,  the  great  Proprietor  and  Lord  oi 
the  flock,  who  styles  Aim  "  My  Shepherd,  the  Alan  that  is  my  Fellow  " 
(Zechariah,  13.  7),  and  though  faithful  under-shepherds  are  so  in 
their  Master's  interest,  that  they  feel  a  measure  of  His  own  concern 
for  their  charge,  the  language  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  "  the  Son 
over  His  own  house  "  (Hebrews,  3.  6).  seeth  the  v;olf  coming  — 
not  the  devil  distinctively,  as  some  take  it  [Stier,  Alford,  &c.], 
but  generally  whoever  comes  upon  the  flock  with  hostile  intent,  in 
whatever  form  ;  though  the  wicked  one,  no  doubt,  is  at  the  bottom 

of  such  movements.    [Luthard  1.]    I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and 

knew  my  sheep  —  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  2  Timothy,  2.  19.  and 
known  of  me  —  the  soul's  response  to  the  voice  that  has  inwardly 
and  efficaciously  called  it ;  for  of  this  mutual  loving  acquaintance 
ours  is  the  effect  of  His.  "The  Redeemer's  knowledge  of  us  is  the 
active  element,  penetrating  us  with  His  power  and  life  ;  that  of 
believers  is  the  passive  principle,  the  reception  of  His  life  and 
light.  In  this  reception,  however,  an  assimilation  of  the  soul  to 
the  sublime  Object  of  its  knowledge  and  love  takes  place  ;  and 
thus  an  activity,  though  a  derived  one,  is  unfolded,  which  shows 
itself  in  obedience  to  His  commands."  [Olshausen.]  From  this 
mutual  knowledge  Jesus  rises  to  another  and  loftier  reciprocit)' of 

knowledge.    15-18.  As  my  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  knov;  I 

the  Father  —  What  claim  to  absolute  equality  with  the  Father 
could  exceed  this?  (Matthew,  11.  27.)  lyid  I  lay  dOWn  my  life 
for  the  sheep — How  sublime  this,  immediately  following  the 
lofty  claim  of  the  preceding  clause  !  'Tis  the  riches  and  the 
poverty  of  "  the  Word  made  flesh"  —  one  glorious  Person  reach- 
ing at  once  up  to  the  Throne  and  down  even  to  the  dust  of  death, 
"  that  we  might  live  through  Him."  A  candid  interpretation  of 
the  words,  "''for  the  sheep,''  ought  to  go  far  to  establish  the  special 
relation  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  to  the  Church,     other 

sheep  I  have,  not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring  — He 

means  the  perishing  Gentiles,  already  His  ""sheep"'  in  the  love  of 
His  heart  and  the  purpose  of  His  grace  to  ''bring  them"  in  due 
time,  they  shall  hear  my  voice  —  This  is  not  the  language  of  mere 
foresight  that  they  would  believe  but  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  draw 
them  to  Himself  by  an  inward  and  efficacious  call,  xvhich  would  infal- 
libly issue  in  their  spontaneous  accession  to  Him.  and  there  shall  be 
one  fold  —  rather  "one  flock  "  (for  the  word  for  "fold,"  as  in  the 
foregoing  verses,  is  quite  different).    Therefore  doth  my  Father 

love  me.  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  &c.  —  As  the  highest  act 
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of  the  Son's  love  to  the  Father  was  the  laying  down  of  His  life 
for  the  sheep  at  His  "  commandment,"  so  the  Father's  love  to  Him 
as  His  incarnate  Son  reached  its  consummation,  and  finds  its  high- 
est justification,  i»  that  sublimest  and  most  affecting  of  all  acts 
that  I  might  take  it  again — His  resurrection-life  being  indis- 
pensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fruit  of  His  death.     No 

man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  myself:  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again  —  It  is 

impossible  for  language  more  plainly  and  emphatically  to  express 
the  absolute  voluntariness  of  Christ's  death,  such  a  voluntariness  as 
it  would  be  manifest  presumption  in  any  mere  creature  to  affirm  of 
his  own  death.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  language  of  One  who 
was  conscious  that  His  life  was  His  own  (which  no  creature's  is), ' 
and,  therefore,  His  to  surrender  or  retain  at  will.  Here  lays  the 
glory  of  His  sacrifice,  that  it  w^s purely  voluntarily.  The  claim  of 
"  power  to  take  it  again  "  is  no  less  important,  as  showing  that  His 
resurrection,  though  ascribed  to  the  Father,  in  the  sense  we  shall 
presently  see,  was,  nevertheless.  His  own  assertion  of  His  own  right 
to  life  as  soon  as  the  purposes  of  His  voluntary  death  were  accom- 
plished.    This    commandment  —  to  "lay  down   His  life,  that  He 

might  take  it  again."  have  I  received  of  my  Father — So  that 
Christ  died  at  once  by  "  command  "  of  His  Father,  and  by  such  a 
voluntary  obedience  to  that  "command  "  as  has  made  Him  (so  to 
speak)  infinitely  dear  to  the  Father.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death, 
in  the  light  of  these  profound  sayings,  must  be  manifest  to  all  but 
the  superficial  student.  19-21.  there  was  a  division  again  among 
the  Jews  for  these  sayings  —  the  light  and  the  darkness  revealing 
themselves  with  increasing  clearness  in  the  separation  of  the 
teachable  from  the  obstinately  prejudiced.  The  one  saw  in  Him 
only  "  a  devil  and  a  madman  ;"  the  other  revolted  at  the  thought 
that  such  words  QovXdi  come  from  one  possessed,  and  sight  be  given 
to  the  blind  by  a  demoniac  ;  showing  clearly  that  a  deeper  impres- 
sion had  been  made  upon  them  than  their  words  expressed, 

22-42.  Discourse  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication  —  From 
THE  Fury  of  His  Enemies  Jesus  Escapes  beyond  Jordan, 
WHERE  many  believe  ON  HiM.  22,23.  It  was . . .  the  Fcast  of 
Dedication  —  Celebrated  rather  more  than  two  months ,  2S.\.q.x  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  during  which  intermediate  period  our  Lord 
seems  to  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  commemorate  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  temple  from  the  profanations  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  165),  and  kept  for  eight 
days,  from  the  25th  Chisleu  (December),  the  day  on  which  Judas 
began  the  first  joyous  celebration  of  it.  (i  Maccabees,  4.  52,  56,  59  ; 
and  JosEPHUS'  Antiquities,  xii.  7.  7.  it  was  winter — implying 
some  inclemency.  Therefore,  Jesus  walked  In  Soiomon's  porch  — 
for  shelter.  This  portico  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  and 
Josephus  says  it  was  part  of  the  original  structure  of  Solomon. 
(Antiquities,  xx.  9.  7.)     24.  then  came  the   Jews  —  the  mlcrs  (See 

ch.  I.I  9).  how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt — "hold  us  in 
suspense"  (marg.).  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly  — But 
vhen  the  plainest  evidence  of  it  was  resisted,  what  weight  v/ould  a 
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mere  assertion  of  it  have  ?    25,  26.  Jesus  answered  them,  I  told  you 

•—i.  e.,  in    substance,  what    I  am  {e.  g.,  ch.  7.  37,  38  ;  8.  12,  35,  36, 

58).    Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said 

—  referring  to  the  whole  strain   of  the  parable  of  the  sheep,  v.  i, 

&c.    27-30.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  &,c.  —  {See  v.  8.)    I  give  unto 

them  eternal  life —  not  "  will  give  them  ;  "  for  it  is  a  present  gift. 
(See  ch.  3.  36  ;  5.  24.)     It  is  a  very  grand  utterance,  couched  in  the 

language  of  majestic  authority.    My  Father,  which  gave  them  me 

—  (See  ch.  6.  37-39.)  is  greater  than  all — with  whom  no  adverse 
power  can  contend.  It  is  a  general  expression  of  an  admitted 
truth,  and  what  follows  shows  for  what  purpose  it  was  uttered, 
"and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  "  The 
impossibility  of  true  believers  being  lost,  in  the  midst  of  all 
temptations  which  they  may  encounter,  does  not  consist  in  their 
fidelity  and  decision,  but  is  founded  upon  the  J>07cier  of  God.  Here 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  presented  in  its  sublime  and 
sacred  aspect ;  there  is  a  predestination  of  the  holy,  which  is 
taught  from  one  end  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  other  ;  not,  indeed, 
of  such  a  nature  that  an  'irresistible  grace'  compels  the  opposing 
will  of  man  (of  course  not),  but  so  that  that  will  of  man  which 
receives  and  loves  the  commands  of  God  \s produced  only  by  God's 
grace."  [Olshausen  —  a  testimony  all  the  more  valuable,  being 
given  in  spite  of  Lutheran  prejudice.]  I  and  my  Father  are  One  — 
our  language  admits  not  of  the  precision  of  the  original  in  this 
great  saying.  ^^  Are"  is  in  the  masculine  gender — "we  (two  per- 
sons) are;"  while  ''one"  is  neuter  —  ""one  thing!'  Perhaps  ''one 
interest "  expresses,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  purport  of  the  saying. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  contradiction  between  His  saying  thej 
had  been  given  by  His  Father  into  His  own  hands,  out  of  whicl" 
they  could  not  be  plucked,  and  then  saying  that  none  could  pluck 
them  out  of  His  Father's  hands,  as  if  they  had  not  been  given  out 
of  them.  "  Neither  they  have"  says  he  ;  "  Though  he  has  given 
them  to  me,  they  are  as  much  in  His  own  almighty  hands  as  ever 

—  they  cannot  be,  and  when  given  to  me  they  are  not,  given  away 
from  Himself ;  for  He  and  I  have  all  in  common."  Thus  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  though  oneness  of  essence  is  not  the  precise  thing  here 
affirmed,  that  truth  is  the  basis  of  what  is  affirmed,  without  which 
it  would  not  be  true.  And  Augustin  was  right  in  saying  the  "  We 
are"  condemns  the  Sabellians  (who  denied  the  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead),  while  the  "one"  (as  explained)  condemns  the 
Asians  (who  denied  the  unity  of  their  essence).     31-33.  then  the 

Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  Him  —  and  for  precisely  the 

same  thing  as  before  (ch.  8.  58,  59.)  Many  good  works  have  I 
showed  you  —  i.  e.,  works  of  pure  benevolence  (as  Acts,  10.  38, 
"  Who  went  about  doing  good,"  «&c.  ;  Mark,  7.  37.)  from  my 
Father  —  not  so  much  by  His  power,  but  as  directly  commissioned 
by  him  to  do  them.  This  He  says  to  meet  the  imputation  of  unwar- 
rantable assumption    of  the   Divine   prerogatives.     [Luthardt.] 

for  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me?  — "are  ye  stoning 

{i.  €.,  going  to  stone)  me?"  for  blasphemy  —  whose  legal  punish- 
ment was  stoning  (Leviticus,  24.  11-16).  thou,  being  a  man  —  i.  e., 
a  man  only,     makest  thyself  God  —  Twice  before  they  understood 
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Him  to  advance  the  same  claim,  and  both  times  they  prepared 
themselves  to  avenge  what  they  took  to  be  the  insulted  honor  of 
God,  as  here,  in  the  way  directed  by  their  law  (ch.  5.  18  ;  8.  59). 
34-36.  It  is  written  in  your  law  —  in  Psalm  82.  6,  respecting  judges 
or  magistrates,     ye  are  godS  —  being  the  official  representatives  and 

commissioned  agents  of  God.  If  ye  Called  them  gods,  to  whom  the 
word  of  God  came,  say  ye  of  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sancti- 
fied and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest  —  The  whole  force 
of  this  reasoning,  which  has  been  but  in  part  seized  by  the  com- 
mentators, lies  in  what  is  said  of  the  two  parties  compared.  The 
comparison  of  Himself  with  mere  men,  Divinely  commissioned,  is 
intended  to  show  [as  Neander  well  expresses  it],  that  the  idea  of 
a  communication  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  human  nature  was  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  contrast  between  Himself  and  all  merely  human 
representatives  of  God  —  the  one  "  sanctijied  by  the  Father  and  sent 
into  the  world ;  the  other,  " /<?  whom  the  word  of  God  (merely)  came,'''' 
which  is  expressly  designed  to  prevent  His  being  massed  up  with 
them  as  only  one  of  many  human  officials  of  God.  It  is  never  said 
of  Chiist\h3iX.  "the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Him,"  whereas  this 
is  the  well-known  formula  by  which  the  Divine  commission,  even 
lo  the  highest  of  mere  men,  is  expressed,  as  John  the  Baptist  (Luke, 
3.  2).  The  reason  ^s  that  given  by  the  Baptist  himself  (see  ch.  3. 
31).  The  contrast  is  between  those  "to  whom  the  word  of  Gcd 
came"  —  men  of  the  earth,  earthy,  who  were  merely  privileged  to 
get  a  Divine  message  to  utter  (if  prophets),  or  a  Divine  office  to  dis- 
charge (if  judges)  —  and  "Him.  whom  (not  being  of  the  earth  at 
all),  the  Father  sanctified  (or  set  apart),  and  sent  into  the  world,"  an 
expression  never  used  of  any  merely  Jiuman  messenger  of  God,  and 

used  only  of  Himself.    becausB,  I  Said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  —  It  is 

worthy  of  special  notice  that  our  Lord  had  not  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  on  this  occasion.  But  He  had 
said  what  beyond  doubt  amounted  to  it — namely,  that  He  gave 
His  sheep  eternal  life,  and  none  could  pluck  them  out  of  his  hand  ; 
that  He  had  got  them  from  His  Father,  in  whose  hands,  though 
given  to  Him,  they  still  remained,  and  out  of  whose  hand  none 
eould  pluck  them;  and  that  they  were  the  indefeasible  property  of 
both,  inasmuch  as  "  He  and  His  Father  were  one."  Our  Lord  con- 
siders all  this  as  just  saying  of  Himself,  "I  am  the  Son  of  God  " 
—  One  nature  with  Him,  yet  mysteriously  of  him.  The  parenthe- 
sis {v.  35),  "and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,"  referring  to  the 
terms  used  of  magistrates  in  the  82d  Psalm,  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  authority  of  the  living  oracles.  "  The  Scripture,  as 
the  expressed  will  of  the  unchangeable  God,  is  itself  unchange- 
able  and    indissoluble."      [Olshausen.]      (Cf.    Matthew,    5.    17.) 

37-39.  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  —  There  was 

in  Christ's  words,  independently  of  any  miracles,  a  self-evidencing 
truth,  majesty  and  grace  which  those  who  had  any  spiritual  sus- 
ceptibility were  unable  to  resist  (ch.  7.  46  ;  8.  30).  But,  for  those 
who  wanted  this,  "the  works"  were  a  mighty  help.  When  these 
failed,  the  case  was  desperate  indeed,     that  ye  may   know   and 

believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him  — thus  reiterating 
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His  claim  to  essential  oneness  ivith  the  Father,  which  He  had  onl) 
seemed  to  soften  down,  that  He  might  calm  their  rage  and  get  their 
ear  again  for  a  moment,  therefore  they  Sought  again  to  take  Him 
—  true  to  their  original  understanding  of  His  words,  for  they  saw 
perfectly  well  that  He  meant  to  "  make  Himself  God  "  throughout 
all  this  dialogue,  he  escapsd  out  of  their  hand  —  (See  Luke,  4. 
30 ;  ch.  8.  59).  40-42.  went  away  again  beyord  Jordan  ...  the 
pace  where  John  at  first  baptised  —  See  ch.  i.  28.  many  resorted 
to  him  —  on  whom  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  had  left  permanent 
impressions.  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things  John  spake  of 
this  man  were  true  —  what  they  now  heard  and  now  saw  of  Jesus 
only  confirming  in  their  minds  the  divinity  of  His  forerunner's 
mission,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  of  His  Master's  miracles. 
And  thus,  "many  believed  on  him  there." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1-46.  Lazarus  Raised  from  the  Dead  —  The  Consequences 
F  THIS.  I,  2.  Of  Bethany  —  at  the  east  side  of  Mount  Olivet. 
the  town  of  iWary  and  her  sister  Martha  — thus  distinguishing  it  from 
the  other  Bethany  "beyond  Jordan."  (See  ch.  i.  28;  10.40.)  it 
was  that  IVIary  who  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  &,c. —  This, 
t;.ough  not  recorded  by  our  evangelist  till  ch.  12.  3,  &c.,  was  so 
well  known  in  the  teachings  of  all  the  churches,  according  to  our 
Lord's  prediction  (Matthew,  26.  13),  that  it  is  here  alluded  to  by 
anticipation,  as  the  most  natural  way  of  identifying  her  ;  and  she  is 
first  named,  though  the  younger,  as  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
two.  She  "anointed  the  Lord,"  says  the  evangelist  —  led  doubt- 
less to  the  use  of  this  term  here,  as  he  was  about  to  exhibit  Him 
illustriously  as  the  Lord  of  Life.     3-6.  HIS  Slster  sent  untO  him, 

saying,  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  Is  sick  —  a  most  womanly 
appeal,  yet  how  reverential,  to  tha  known  affection  of  her  Lord  fof 
the  patient.  (See  7/.  5,  11.)  "  Those  whom  Christ  loves  are  no  more 
exempt  than  others  from  their  share  of  earthly  trouble  and  anguish  ; 
rather  are  they  bound  over  to  it  more  surel)^"  [Trench.]  When 
Jesus  heard  that,  he  said,  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death  —  to 
result  in  death,    but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may 

be  glorified  thereby  —  i.e.,hy  this  glory  of  God.  (See  Greek?) 
Remarkable  language  this,  which  from  creature  lips  would  have 
been  intolerable.  It  means  that  the  glory  of  God  manifested  in 
the  resurrection  of  dead  Lazarus  would  be  shown  to  be  the  glory, 
personally  and  immediately,  of  the  Son.  Jesus  loved  Martha  and 
her  sister  and  Lazarus  —  What  a  picture  !  one  that  in  every  age 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  No 
wonder  that  those  miserable  sceptics  who  have  carped  at  the  ethical 
system  of  the  Gospel,  as  not  embracing  private  friendships  in  the 
list  of  its  virtues,  have  been  referred  to  the  Saviour's  pe^uliai 
regard  for  this  family  as  a  triumphant  refutation,  if  such  were 
needed,  when  he  heard  he  was  siok,  he  abode  two  days  still 
where  he  was  —  at  least  twenty-five  miles  off.  Beyond  all  doubt 
this  was  iust  to  let  things  come  to  their  worst,  in  order  to  the  dis- 
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play  of  his  glory.  But  how  trying,  mean  time,  to  the  faith  of  his 
friends,  and  how  unlike  the  way  in  which  love  to  a  dying  friend 
usually  shows  itself,  on  which  it  is  plain  that  Mary  reckoned.  But 
the  ways  of  Divine  are  not  as  the  ways  of  human  love.  Often  they 
are  the  reverse.  When  His  people  are  sick,  in  body  or  spirit ; 
when  their  case  is  waxing  more  and  more  desperate  everyday; 
when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  about  to  expire  —  just  then  and  there- 
fore is  it  that  ""He  abides  two  days  still  in  the  same  place  where  He 
is."  Can  they  still  hope  against  hope?  Often  they  do  not; 
but  "this  is  their  infirmity."  For  it  is  His  chosen  style  of 
acting.  We  have  been  well  taught  it,  and  should  not  noza 
have  the  lesson  to  learn.  From  the  days  of  Moses  was  it 
given  sublimely  forth  as  the  character  of  His  grandest  interpo- 
sitions, that  "Lord  will  judge  his  people  and  repent  himself  for 
his  servants  —  when  he  seeth  that  their  pozuer  is  gone."  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  36.)  7-10.  Let  us  go  into  Judea  again  —  He  was  now 
in  Perea,  "  beyond  Jordan."    His  disciples  say  unto  him,  Master, 

the  Jews  of   late   sought,  &,C. — lit.,  "were  (just)  now  seeking" 

"to  stone  thee."    (ch.  10.  31.)    goest  thou  thither  again?— /^ 

certain  death,  as  v.  16  shows   they  thought.     JesuS  answered,  Are 

there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?  —  See  ch.  9.  4.    Our  Lord's 

day  had  now  reached  its  eleventh  hour,  and  having  till  now 
"walked  in  the  day,"  He  would  not  mistime  the  remaining  and 
more  critical  part  of  His  work,  which  would  be  as  fatal.  He  says, 
as  omitting  it  altogether;  for  "  if  «  man  {so  He  speaks,  putting 
Himself  under  the  same  great  law  of  duty  as  all  other  men — -if  a 
man)  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in 

him."    11-16.  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  but  I  go  that  I   may 

awake  him  out  of  sleep —  Illustrious  title,  "  Otcr  friend  l.^z2ixus." 
To  Abraham  only  is  it  accorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  till 
after  his  death,  2  Chronicles,  20.  7  ;  Isaiah,  41.  8,  to  which  our 
attention  is  called  in  the  New  Testament.  (James,  2.  23.)  When 
Jesus  came  in  the  flesh.  His  forerunner  applied  this  name,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  himself,  ch.  3.  29  ;  and  into  the  same  fellowship 
the  Lord's  chosen  disciples  are  declared  to  have  come,  ch.  15.  13- 
15.  The  phrase  here  employed,  "our  friend  Lazarus,'*  means 
more  than  "  he  whom  thou  lovest "  in  v.  3,  for  it  implies  that 
Christ's  affection  was  reciprocated  by  Lazarus.  [Lampe.]  Our 
Lord  had  been  told  only  that  Lazarus  was  "  sick."  But  the  change 
which  his  two  days'  delay  had  produced  is  here  tenderly  alluded 
to.  Doubtless,  His  spirit  was  all  the  while  with  His  dying,  and 
now  dead  "  friend."  The  symbol  of  "  sleep  "  for  death  is  com.mon 
to  all  languages,  and  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  a  higher  meaning  is  put  into  it,  in  relation 
to  believers  in  Jesus  (see  i  Thessalonians,  4.  14),  a  sense  hinted 
at,  and  pretty  clearly,  in  Psalm  17.  15  [Luthardt]  ;  and  the 
"  awakening  out  of  sleep "  acquires  a  corresponding  sense  far 
transcending  bare  resuscitation,  if  he  sleep,  he  shall  dO  well  — 
lit.,  "be     preserved,"  i.  e.,   "recover."    q.  d.,   "Why  then    go   to 

Judea?"    then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead  — 

•'  Sleep  [says  Bengel,  beautifully]  is  the  death  of  the  saints,  in  the 
language  of  heaven-  but  this  language  the  disciples  here  under- 
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stood  not :  incomparable  is  the  generosity  of  the  Divine  mannct 
of  discoursing,  but  such  is  the  slowness  of  men's  apprehension 
that  Scripture  often  has  to  descend  to  the  more  miserable  style  of 
human  discourse;  Cf.  Matthew,  i6.  ii,"  &c.  I  am  glad  for  youp 
Sakes  I  was  not  there  — This  certainly  implies  that  if  He  had  been 
present,  Lazarus  would  not  have  died  ;  not  because  He  could  not 
have  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  sisters,  but  because,  in 
presence  of  the  personal  Life,  death  could  not  have  reached  His 
friend.  [Luthardt.]  "  It  is  beautifully  congruous  to  the  Divine 
decorum  that  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Life  no  one  is  ever  said 
to  have  died."  [Bengel.]  that  ye  may  believe  —  This  is  added 
to  explain  His  "gladness"  at  not  having  been  present.  His 
friend's  death,  as  such,  could  not  have  been  to  Him  "joyous  ;"  the 
sequel  shows  it  was  "  grievous  ;"  but  ''for  them  it  was  safe."  (Phi- 
lemon, 3.  I.)  Thomas,  called  Didymus  — or,  "  the  twin."  let  u» 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him  —lovely  spirit,  though  tinged 

with  some  sadness,  such  as  re-appears  at  ch.  14.  5,  showing  the 
tendency  of  this  disciple  to  take  the  dark  view  of  things.  On 
a  memorable  occasion  this  tendency  opened  the  door  to  down- 
right, though  but  momentar}%  unbelief.  (Ch.  20.  25.)  Here,  how- 
ever, though  alleged  by  many  interpreters,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  perceives  clearly  how  this  journey  to  Judea  will 
end,  as  respects  His  Master,  and  not  only  sees  in  it  peril  to  them- 
selves, as  they  all  did,  but  feels  as  if  he  could  not  and  cared  not  to 
survive  His  Master's  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  His  enemies.  It  was  that 
kind  of  affection  which,  living  only  in  the  light  of  its  Object,  cannot 
contemplate,  or  has    no    heart   for  life,   without  it.      17-19.  When 

Jesus  came,  he  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days — 

If  he  died  on  the  day  the  tidings  came  of  his  illness  —  and  was, 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  buried  the  same  day  (see  Jahiis 
Archaeology,  and  v.  39  ;  Acts,  5.  5,  6,  10)  —  and  if  Jesus,  after  two 
da3's'  farther  stay  in  Perea,  set  out  on  the  day  following  for  Bethany, 
some  ten  hours'  journey),  that  would  make  out  the  four  days  ;  the 
first  and  last  being  incomplete.  [Meyer.]  Bethany  was  nigh 
Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  —  rather  less  than  two  miles  ; 
mentioned  to  explain  the  visits  of  sympathy,  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  the  proximity  of  the  two  places  facilitated,     many 

of  the  Jews  came  to  Martha  and  Mary  to  comfort  them  — Thus, 

were  provided,  in  a  most  natural  way,  so  many  witnesses  of  the 
glorious  miracle  that  was  to  follow,  as  to  put  the  fact  beyond  ques- 
tion. 20-22.  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming,  went  and  met  him  —  true  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  her 
character,  as  seen  in  Luke,  10.38-42.  (See  notes  there.)  but  Mary 
sat  in  the  house  —  equally  true  to  her  placid  character.  These 
undesigned  touches  not  only  charmingly  illustrate  the  minute  his- 
to-tic  fidelity  of  both  narratives,  but  their  inner  hamiony.     then  said 

Martha,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died  — 

As  Mary  afterward  said  the  same  thing  {v.  32),  it  is  plain  they  had 

made  this  very  natural  remark  to  each  other,  perhaps  many  times 

during  these  four  sad  days,  and  not  without  having  their  confidence 

in  His  love  at  times  overclouded.     Such  trials  of  faith,  however,  are 

not  peculiar  to  them,     but  I  know  that  even  now,  &c. —  Energetic 
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characters  are  usually  sanguine,  the  rainbow  of  hope  peering 
through  the  drenching  cloud,  whatever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God, 
God  will  give  it  thee  —  i.  e.,  "even  to  the  restoration  of  my  dead 
brother  to  life,"  for  that  plainly  is  her  meaning,  as  the  sequel  shows. 
23-27.  Jesus  salth  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again  —  pur- 
posely expressing  Himself  in  general  terms,  to  draw  her  out. 
Martha  saith,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  last  day — q.d., 
"  But  are  we  never  to  see  him  in  life  till  then?"  Jesus  said,  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  —  q.d.,  "  The  whole  power  to  restore, 
impart,  and  viaintaiti  life,  resides  in  Me."  (See  ch.  i.  4  ;  5.  21.) 
What  higher  claim  to  supreme  Divinity  than  this  grand  saying  can 
be  conceived?  he  that  believeth  in  me  though  dead.  ..shall  live 
—  q  d.,  "  The  believer's  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  life,  and  his 
life  shall  never  sink  into  death."  As  death  comes  by  sin,  it  is  His 
to  dissolve  it ;  and  as  life  flows  through  His  righteousness,  it  is 
His  to  communicate  and  eternally  maintain  it.  (Revelation,  5.  21.) 
The  temporary  separation  of  soul  and  body  is  here  regarded  as  not 
even  interrupting,  much  less  impairing,  the  new  and  everlasting 
life  imparted  by  Jesus  to  His  believing  people.    -Beiievest  thou 

this?  —  Canst  thou  take  this  in  ?    Yea,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  &,0. —  q.  d.,  And  having  such  faith  in 
Thee,  I  can  believe  all  which  that  comprehends.  While  she  had 
a  glimmering  perception  that  Resurrection,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  belonged  to  the  Messianic  office  and  Sonship  of  Jesus,  she 
means,  by  this  way  of  expressing  herself,  to  cover  much  that  she 
felt  her  ignorance  of — as  no  doubt  belonging  to  Him.  28-32.  The 
Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  thee  — The  narrative  does  not  give 
us  this  interesting  detail,  but  Martha's  words  do.  as  SOOn  as  she 
heard  that,  she  arose  quickly  —  affection  for  her  Lord,  assurance 
of  His  sympathy,  and   His  hope  of  interposition,  putting  a  spring 

into  her'depressed  spirit.    The  Jews  followed  her  to  the  grave  — 

Thus  casually  were  provided  witnesses  of  the  glorious  miracle  that 
followed,  7iol  prejudiced,  certainly,  in  favour  of  Him  who  wrought 
it.  to  weep  there  —  according  to  Jewish  practice,  for  some 
days  after  burial,  fell  at  his  feet  —  more  impassioned  than  her 
sister,  though  her  words  were  fewer.     (See  v.  21.)     33-38.  When 

Jesus  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  weeping,  he  groaned  in 

spirit  —  the  tears  of  Mary  and  her  friends  acting  sympathetically 
upon  Jesus,  and  drawing  forth  His  emotions.  What  a  vivid  and 
beautiful  outcoming  of  His  real  humanity  !  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "groaned"  does  not  mean  ^ sighed"  or  "grieved,"  but 
rather  "  powerfully  checked  His  emotion  " —  made  a  visible  effort 
to  restrain  those  tears  which  were  ready  to  gush  from  His  eyes. 
and  was  troubled  —  rather  "troubled  himself "  (wrtr^.) ;  referring 
probably  to   this  visible  difficulty   of  repressing    His   emotions. 

Where  have  ye  laid  him?  Lord,  come  and  see  — Perhaps  it  was  to 

retain  composure  enough  to  ask  this  question,  and  on  receiving 
the  answer  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  spot,  that  He  checked 
Himself.  Jesus  wept  —  This  beautifully  conveys  the  sublime 
brevity  of  the  two  original  words;  else  '*■  shed  tears"  might  have 
better  conveyed  the  difference  between  the  word  here  used  and 
that  twice  employed  in  v.  33,  and  there  properly  rendered  "  weep- 
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ing,"  denoting  the  loud  wail  for  the  dead,  while  that  of  Jesus 
consisted  of  silent  tears.  Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  evangelist,  some 
sixty  years  after  it  occurred,  holds  up  to  all  ages  with  such  touch- 
ing brevity  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  Son  of  God  in  tears?  What 
a  seal  of  His  perfect  oneness  with  us  in  the  most  redeeming 
feature  of  our  stricken  humanity  !  But  was  there  nothing  in  those 
tears  beyond  sorrow  for  human  suffering  and  death?  Could  these 
effects  vixovQ  Him  without  suggesting  the  cause?  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  His  ear  every  feature  of  the  scene  proclaimed  that  stern 
law  of  the  Kingdom,  "  TJie  7vagcs  of  sijt  is  death,""  and  that  this 
element  in  His  visible  emotion  underlay  all  the  rest?  then  Said 
the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him  !  — We  thank  you,  O  ye  visitors 

from  Jerusalem,  for  this  spontaneous  testimony  to  the  htwian  soft- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God.  And  —  rather  "But,"  some  said,  Could 
not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused 

that  this  man  should  not  have  died?  —  The  former  exclamation 
came  from  the  better-feeling  portion  of  the  spectators  ;  this  betok- 
ens a  measure  of  suspicion.  It  hardly  goes  the  length  of  attesting 
the  miracle  on  the  blind  man  ;  but  "  if  (as  everybody  says)  He  did 
that,  why  could  He  not  also  have  kept  Lazarus  alive?"  As  to  the 
restoration  of  the  dead  man  to  life,  they  never  st)  much  as  thought 
of  it.  But  this  disposition  to  dictate  to  Divine  po7uer,  and  almost  to 
peril  our  confidence  in  it  upon  its  doing  our  bidding,  is  not  confined  t& 

men  of  no  faith.  Jesus  again  groaning  in  himself — /.  ^.,  as  at  zv 
33,  checked  or  repressed  His  rising  feelings,  in  the  former  instance 
of  sorrow,  here  of  righteous  indignation  of  their  unreasonable 
unbelief.  (Cf.  Mark,  3.  5.)  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  But 
here,  too,  struggling  emotion  was  deeper,  now  that  His  eye  was 
about  to  rest  on  the  spot  where  lay,  in  the  still  horrors  of  death. 
His  fiend,  a  Cave  —  the  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  of  a  rock. 
This,  with  the  number  of  condoling  visitors  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  costly  ointment  with  which  Mary  afterward  anointed  Jesus 
at  Bethany,  all  go  to  show  that  the  family  were  in  good  circum- 
stances. 39-44.  Jesus  said.  Take  ye  away  the  stone  —  spoken  to 
the  attendants  of  Martha  and  Mary  ;  for  it  was  a  work  of  no 
little  labour.  [Grotius.]  According  to  the  Talmudists,  it  was 
forbidden  to  open  a  grave  after  the  stone  was  placed  upon  it. 
Besides  other  dangers,  ihey  were  apprehensive  of  legal  impurity 
by  contact  with  the  dead.  Hence  they  avoided  coming  nearer  to 
a  grave  than  four  cubits.  [Maimonides  in  Lampe.]  But  He  who 
touched  the  leper,  and  the  bier  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  rises 
here  also  above  these  Judaic  memorials  of  evils,  every  one  of 
which  He  had  come  to  roll  away.  Observe  here  7uhat  our  Lord  did 
Himself y  and  what  He  made  others  do.  As  Elijah  himself  repaired 
the  altar  on  Carmel,  arranged  the  wood,  cut  the  victim,  and  placed 
the  pieces  on  the  fuel,  but  made  the  bystanders  fill  the  surrounding 
trench  with  water,  that  no  suspicion  might  arise  of  fire  having  been 
secretly  applied  to  the  pile(i  Kings,  18.  30-35) ;  so  our  Lord  would 
let  the  most  sceptical  see  that,  without  laying  a  hand  on  the  stone 
that  covered  His  friend,  He  could  recall  him  to  life.  But  what 
could  be  done  by  human  hands  he  orders  to  be  done,  reserving 
only  to    Himself  what  transcended    the  ability  of  all  creatures 
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Martha,  sister  of  the  dead  —  and  as  such  the  proper  guardian  of 
the  precious  remains  ;  the  relationship  bein^  here  mentioned  to 
account  for  her  venturing  gently  to  remonstrate  against  their 
exposure,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  to  eyes  that  had  loved  him 

so  tenderly  in  life.     Lord  by  this  time  he  stinketh,  for  he  hath 

been  dead  four  days — (See  v.  17.)  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  from 
this  [as  Lampe  and  others  do]  that,  like  the  bystanders,  she  had  not 
thought  of  his  restoration  to  life.  But  the  glimmerings  of  hope 
which  she  cherished  from  the  first  {v.  22),  and  which  had  been 
brightened  by  what  Jesus  said  to  her  {v.  23-27),  had  suffered  a 
momentary  eclipse  on  the  proposal  to  expose  the  now  sightless 
corpse.  To  such  Jluctuations  all  real  faith  is  subject  in  dark  hours, 
(See,  for  example,  the  case  of  Job.)     Jesus  saith  Utlto  her,  Said  I 

not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see 

the  glory  of  God  ? —  He  had  not  said  those  very  words,  but  this 
was  the  scope  of  all  that  he  had  uttered  to  her  about  his  life-giving 
power  [v.  23,  25,  26)  ;  a  gentle  yet  emphatic  and  most  instructive 
rebuke  :  "  Why  doth  the  restoration  of  life,  even  to  a  decomposing 
corpse,  seem  hopeless  in  presence  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life?  Hast  thou  yet  to  learn  that  "  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth?"  (Mark,  9.  23.)  Jesus  lifted 
up  His  eyes  —  an  expression  marking  His  calm  solemnity.     (Cf. 

ch.  17.  I.)    Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  — rather, 

*'heardest  me,"  referring  to  a  specific  prayer  c^ered  by  Him, 
probably  on  intelligence  of  the  case  reaching  Him  {v.  3,  4);  for 
His  living  and  loving  oneness  with  the  Father  was  maintained  and 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  not  merely  by  the  spontaneous  and  unin- 
terrupted outgoing  of  Each  to  Each  in  spirit,  but  by  specific  actings 
of  faith  and  exercises  of  pra3^er  about  each  successive  case  as  it 
emerged.  He  prayed  [says  Luthardt,  well]  not  for  what  he 
wanted,  but  for  the  manilestation  of  what  He  had  ;  and  having 
the  bright  consciousness  of  the  answer  in  the  felt  liberty  to  ask 
it,  and  the  assurance  that  it  was  at  hand,  He  gives  thanks  for  this 
with  a  grand  simplicity  before  performing  the   act.     And  —  rather 

*'  Yet."  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always,  fcut  because  of  the 
people  that  stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they  might  believe  that  thou 

liast  sent  me — Instead  of  praying  now,  He  simply  gives  thanks 
for  answer  to  prayer  offered  ere  He  left  Perea,  and  adds  that  His 
doing  even  this,  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  was  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  prevalency  of  his  prayers  in  any  case,  but  to  show 
the  people  that  He  did  nothing  without  His  Father,  but  all  by  direct 

communication  with  Him.    43,  44.  and  when  he  had  thus  spoken, 

he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  —  On  one  other  occasion  only  did  he 
this  —  on  the  cross.  His  last  utterance  was  a  "  loud  cry."  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  50.)  "  He  shall  not  cry,"  said  the  prophet,  nor,  in  His 
ministry,  did  He.  What  a  sublime  contrast  is  this  "loud  cry"  to 
the  magical  "whisperings"  and  "mutterings"  of  which  we  read 
in  Isaiah,  8.  19  ;  29.  4  [as  Grotius  remarks].  It  is  second  only  to 
the  grandeur  of  that  voice  which  shall  raise  all  the  dead,  ch.  5.  28,  29  ; 

I  Thessalonians,  4. 16.   Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Loose  him  and  let  him 

go  —  Jesus  will  no  more  do  this  Himself  than  roll  away  the  stone. 
The  one  was  the  ViQCQSszxy  preparation  for  resurrection,  the  other  the 
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necessary  sequel  to  it.  The  life-giving  act  alone  He  reserves 
TO  Himself.  So  in  the  quickening  of  the  dead  to  spiritual  life^ 
human    instrumentality   is  employed  frst  to  prepare   the   way,  arid 

then  to  turn  it  to  account.  45,  46.  Many  . . .  which  had  seen . . . 
believed,  but  some  went  to  the  Pharisees  and  told  what  Jesus 

had  done  —  The  two  classes  which  continually  re-appear  in 
the  Gospel  history;  nor  is  there  ever  any  great  work  of  God 
which  does  not  produce  both.  "It  is  remarkable  that  on  each 
of  the  three  occasions  on  which  our  Lord  raised  the  dead,  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  assembled.  In  two  instances,  the 
resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  of  Lazarus,  these  were  all 
witnesses  of  the  miracle  ;  in  the  third  (of  Jairus'  daughter)  they 
were  necessarily  cognizant  of  it.  Yet  this  important  circumstance 
is  in  each  case  only  incidentally  noticed  by  the  historians,  not  put 
forward  or  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity.  In  regard  to 
this  miracle,  we  observe  a  greater  degree  of  preparation,  both  in 
the  provident  arrangement  of  events,  and  in  our  Lord's  actions 
and  words  than  in  any  other.  The  preceding  miracle  (cure  of  the 
man  born  blind)  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  open  and 
formal  investigation  of  its  facts.  And  both  these  miracles,  the 
most  public  and  best  attested  of  the  whole,  are  related  by  St. 
John,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  Evangelists."  [Webster  and 
Wilkinson.]  47-54-  What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many 
miracles,  &,C. — q-d.^  "While  we  trifle,  '  this  man,'  by  his 'many 
miracles,'  will  carryall  before  him  ;  the  popular  enthusiasm  will 
bring  on  revolution,  which  will  precipitate  the  Romans  upon  us, 
and  our  all  will  go  down  in  one  common  ruin."  What  a  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  th-i  resistless  effect, 
from  His  bitterest  enemies !  Caiaphas  . . .  propheseld  that  Jesus 
should  die  for  that  nation,  &C.  —  He  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  the  way  to  prevent  the  apprehended  ruin  of  the  nation  was  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  the  disturber  of  their  peace.  But,  in  giving 
utterance  to  this  suggestion  of  political  expediency,  he  was  so 
guided  as  to  give  forth  a  Divine  prediction  of  deep  significance  ;  and 
God  so  ordered  it  that  it  should  come  from  the  lips  of  the  high 
priest  for  that  memorable  year,  the  recognized  head  of  God's 
visible  people,  whose  ancient  office,  symbolized  by  the  TTrim  and 
Thummin,  was  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  all  vital  questions  as 
the  oracle  of  the  Divine  will,  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  &c. — 
These  are  the  Evangelist's  words,  not  Caiaphas's.  they  took 
council  together  to  put  him  to  death  — Caiaphas  but  expressed 
what  the  party  were  secretly  wishing,  but  afraid  to  propose.  Jesus 
walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews — How  could  He,  unless 
He  had  wished  to  die  before  His  time?  near  the  V/llderness  — 
of  Judea.    a  City  called  Ephraim  —  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 

55-57.  Passover  at  hand  .  .  .  many  went  up  before  the  passoverto 

purify  themselves  —  from  any  legal  uncleanness  which  would  have 
disqualified  them  from  keeping  the  feast.  This  is  mentioned  to 
introduce  the  graphic  statement  which  follows,     sought  for  JesuS, 

and  spake  among  themselves  as  they  stood  in  the  temple — givinfr 
forth  their  various  conjectures  and  speculations  about  the  proba- 
fcility  of  His  coming  to  the  feast,    that  he  will  not  come? — The 
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form  of  this  question  implies  the  opinion  that  He  rather  xvoitld 
come,  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  given  commandment 
that  if  any  knew  where  he  were,  they  should  show  it,  that  they 
might  take  him  — This  is  mentioned  to  account  for  the  conjectures 
whether  He  would  come,  in  spite  of  this  determination  to  seize 
Him. 

CHAPTER  XH. 

I-II.  TiiE  Anointing  at  Bethany.  —  Matthew,  26.6-13.  1-8. 
Six  days,  before  the  passover  —  /.<?.,  on  the  sixth  day  before  it; 
probably  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  preceding  the  Passover.  Martha  served  — 
This,  witK  what  is  afterward  said  of  Mary's  way  of  honouring  her 
Lord,  is  so  true  to  the  character  in  ^yhich  those  two  women  appear 
in  Luke,  10.  38-42,  as  to  consti;.ute  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
delightful  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  both  narratives.  See  also 
ch.  II.  20.  Lazarus  sat  at  the  table  —  '■'Between  the  raised  Lazarus 
and  the  healed  /:^^r  (Simon,  Mark,  14.  3) ///£*  Loid  probably  sits  as 
between  tw^  trophies  of  His  glory**  [Stier.]  Spikenard  —  or  pure 
nard,  a  eel  fib  rated  aromatic.  (Cant.  i.  12.)  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  —  and  "poured  it  on  his  head,"  Matthew,  26.  7  ;  Mark,  14.  3. 
The  only  use  of  this  was  to  refresh  and  exhilarate —  a  grateful 
compliment  in  the  East,  amid  the  closeness  of  a  heated  atmos- 
phere, with  many  guests  at  a  feast.  Such  was  the  form  in  which 
Mary's  love  to  Christ,  at  so  much  cost  to  herself,  poured  itself  out. 
Judas  . . .  who  should  betray  him  —  For  the  reason  why  this  is  here 
mentioned,  see  Matthew,  26.  6.  three  hundred  pence  —  between 
nine  and  ten  pounds  sterling,  had  the  bag  —  the  purse  or  treasure- 
chest,  ba*"*?  what  was  put  there  —  not,  bare  it  off  by  theft,  though 
that  he  did  ;  but  simply,  had  charge  of  its  contents,  was  treasurer 
to  Jesuj  and  the  twelve.  How  worthy  of  notice  is  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  person  was  not  only 
taken  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  but  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  their  little  property.  The  purposes  which  this  served  are  obvi- 
ous enough  ;  but  it  is  farther  noticeable,  that  the  remotest  hint  was 
never  given  to  the  eleven  of  his  true  character,  nor  did  the  disciples, 
mosi  favoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Jesus,  ever  suspect  him,  till  a 
few  minutes  before  he  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  their 

company  — forever!  Jesus  Said,  Let  her  aione,  against  the  day 
of  my  burying  hath  she  done  this  —  not  that  she  thought  of  His 
burial,  much  less  reserved  any  of  her  nard  to  anoint  her  dead  Lord. 
But  as  the  time  v/as  so  near  at  hand  when  that  office  would  have  to 
be  performed,  and  she  was  not  to  have  that  privilege  even  after  the 
spices  zuere  brought  for  the  purpose  (Mark,  16.  i),  He  lovingly  regards 
it  as  done  now.  the  poor  always  with  you  —  referring  to  Deu- 
teronomy, 15.  II.  but  me  not  always  —  a  gentle  hint  of  his 
approaching  departure.  He  adds,  Mark,  14.  8 — ^'^  She  hath  done 
what  she  could'*  a.  noble  testimony,  embodying  a  principle  of  im- 
mense importance.  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this, 
that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."     (Mat- 
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thew,  26.  13  ;  Mark,  14.  9.)  "  In  the  act  of  love  done  to  Him  she 
had  erected  to  herself  an  eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the  Gos- 
pel, the  eternal  word  of  God.  From  generation  to  generation  this 
remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled  ;  and  even  we, 
in  explaining  this  saying  of  the  Redeemer,  of  necessity  contribute 
to  its  accomplishment."  [Olshausen.]  "  Who  but  Himself  had 
the  power  to  insure  to  any  work  of  man,  even  if  resounding  in  his 
own  time  through  the  whole  earth,  an  imperishable  remembrance 
in  the  stream  of  history?  Behold  once  more  here,  the  majesty  of 
His  royal,  judicial  supremacy  in  the  government  of  the  world,  in 
this  "Verily  I  say  unto  you."  [Stier.]  Beautiful  are  the  lessons 
here.  {\^  Love  to  Christ  transfigures  the  humblest  services.  All, 
indeed,  who  have  themselves  a  heart  value  its  least  outgoings 
beyond  the  most  costly  mechanical  performances;  but  how  does  it 
endear  the  Saviour  to  us  to  find  Him  indorsing  the  principle  as 
His  own  standard  in  judging  of  character  and  deeds  ! 

"  What  though  in  poor  and  humble  guise 

Thou  here  didst  sojourn  cottage-born  ? 
Yet  from  thy  glory  in  the  skies 

Our  earthly  gold  thou  didst  not  scorn. 
For  love  delights  to  bring  her  best, 
And  where  love  is  that  offering  evermore  is  blest, 

Love  on  the  Saviour's  dying  head 

Her  spikenard  drops  unblam'd  may  pour, 
May  mount  his  cross,  and  wrap  him  dead 
In  spices  from  the  golden  shore,"  etc.  —  \Keble?i 

|2.)  Works  of  utility  should  never  be  set  in  opposition  to  the 
promptings  of  self-sacrificing  lovc^  and  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
do  so  is  to  be  suspected.  Under  the  mask  of  concern  for  the  poor 
at  home,  how  many  excuse  themselves  from  all  care  f  i  ihe  perish- 
ing heathen  abroad.  (3.)  Amid  conflicting  duties,  that  which  our 
"hand  (j>?'esently)  fixideih.  to  do  "  is  to  be  preferred,  and  even  a  less 
duty  only  to  be  done  now  to  a  greater  that  can  be  done  at  any  time. 
(4.)  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not"  (2  Corin- 
thians, 8.  12.) — "  She  had  done  what  she  could."  (5.)  As  Jesus 
beheld  in  spirit  the  universal  diffusion  of  His  Gospel,  while  His 
lowest  depth  of  humiliation  was  only  approaching,  so  He  regards 
the  facts  of  His  earthly  History  as  constituting  the  substance  of  this 
Gospel^  and  the  relation  of  them  as  just  the  "preaching  of  this 
Gospel."  Not  that  preachers  are  to  confine  themselves  to  a  bare 
narration  of  these  facts,  but  that  they  are  to  make  their  whole 
preaching  turn  upon  them  as  its  grand  center,  and  derive  from 
them  its  proper  vitality;  all  that  goes  before  this  in  the  Bible 
being  but  the  preparation  for  them,  and  all  that  follows  but  the 
sequel.  9-11.  Crowds  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  hastened  to  Bethany, 
not  so  much  to  see  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  be  there,  as  to  see 
dead  Lazarus  alive  ;  and  this  issuing  in  their  accession  to  Christ, 
led  to  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Lazarus  also,  as  the  only  means  of 
arresting  the  triumphs  of  Jesus  (see  v.  19) ;  to  such  a  pitch  had 
"hese  chief  priests  come  of  diabolical  determination  to  shut  out 
ht'i  light  from  themselves,  and  quench  it  from  the  earth  ! 
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12-19.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem. —  See  Luke, 
19.  29,  &c.  12.  On  the  next  day — the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday  (see 
V.  i) ;  the  tenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  on  which  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb  was  set  apart,  to  be  "  kept  up  until  the  14th  day  of  the 
same  month,  when  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  were  to  kill  it  in  the  evening."  (Exodus,  12.  3,  6.)  Even 
so,  from  the  day  of  this  solemn  entry  into  Jersalem,  "Christ  our 
Passover"  was  virtually  set  apart  to  be  "  sacrificed  for  us."  (i  Cor- 
inthians, 5.  7.)  16.  When  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  thingo  were  written  of  him,  &,c.  — The  Spirit,  de- 
scending on  them  from  the  glorified  Saviour  at  Pentecost,  opened 
their  eyes  suddenly  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  brought 
vividly  to  their  recollection  this  and  other  Messianic  predictions, 
and  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment  showed  them  that  they  and 
all  the  actors  in  these  scenes  had  been  unconsciously  fulfilling 
those  predictions. 

20-36.  Some  Greeks  Desire  to  see  Jesus  —  The  Discourse 
AND  Scene  thereupon.  20-22.  Greeks  —  Not  Grecian  Jews,  but 
Greek  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  who  were  wont  to  attend  the 
annual  festivals,  particularly  this  primary  one,  the  passover.     the 

same  came  therefore  to  Philip  of  Bethsada — possibly  as  being 

from  the  same  quarter,  saying,  We  WOUld  see  Jesus  —  certainly 
in  a  far  better  sense  than  Zaccheus.  (Luke,  19.  3.)  Perhaps  He 
was  then  in  that  part  of  the  temple  court  to  which  Gentile  prose- 
lytes had  no  access.  "  These  men  from  the  west  represent,  at  the 
end  of  Christ's  life,  what  the  wise  men  from  tiie  east  represented 
at  its  beginning  ;  but  those  come  to  the  crocs  of  the  King,  even  as 
these  to  His  Manger."  [Stier.]  Phiii[3  telleth  Andrew  —  As 
fellow-townsman  of  Bethsaida  (ch.  1.  44),  these  two  seem  to  have 
drawn  to  each  other.  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus  —  The  minute- 
ness of  these  details,  while  they  add  to  the  graphic  force  of  the 
narrative,  serve  to  prepare  us  for  something  important  to  come 
out  of  this  introduction.  23-26.  Jesus  answered  them,  The  hour 
Is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified  —  q.  d.,  "They 
would  see  Jesus,  would  they?  Yet  a  little  moment,  and  they  shall 
see  Him  so  as  riow  they  dream  not  of.  The  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion that  keeps  them  out  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  down,  'and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  shall  draw  all  men  unto  Me:'  I  sec  them  "flying  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  cotes"  —  a  glorious  event  that  will 
be  for  the  Son  of  Man,  by  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about." 
It  is  His  death  He  thus  sublimely  and  delicately  alludes  to.  Lost 
in  the  scenes  of  triumph  which  this  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him 
called  up  before  His  view,  He  gives  no  direct  answer  to  their 
petition  for  an  interview,  but  sees  the  cross  which  was  to  bring 
them  gilded  with  glory.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 

much  fruit  —  The  necessity  of  His  death  is  here  brightly  expressed, 
and  its  proper  operation  and  fruit  —  life  springing  forth  out  of  death 
—  imaged  forth  by  a  beautiful  and  deeply  significant  law  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  For  a  double  reason,  no  doubt,  this  was 
uttered  —  to  explain  what  He  had  said  of  His  death,  as  the  hour 
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of  His  own  glorification,  and  to  sustain  His  own  Spirit  under  the 
agitation  which  was  mysteriously  coming  over  it  in  the  view  of 

that  death.  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal  —  See  Luke,  9. 
24.  Did  our  Lord  mean  to  exclude  Himself  from  the  operation 
of  the  great  principle  here  expressed  —  self-renunciation  the  law  of 
self-preservation  ;  and  its  converse,  self-^preservation  the  law  of  self^ 
destruction?  On  the  contrary,  as  Lie  became  Man  to  exemplify 
this  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  most  sublime 
form,  so  the  very  utterance  of  it  on  this  occasion  served  to  sustain 
His  own  Spirit  in  the  double  prospect  to  which  He  had  just  alluded. 
If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  there 
shall  also  my  servant  be :  If  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 

honour  —  Jesus  here  claims  the  same  absolute  sttbjection  to  Himself^ 
as  the  law  of  mens  exaltation  to  honour,  as  He  yielded  to  the  Father. 
27,  28.  Now  is  my  soul  troubled —  He  means  at  the  prospect  of  His 
death,  just  alluded  to.  Strange  view  of  the  Cross  this,  immediately 
after  representing  it  as  the  hour  of  His  glory  !  {v.  23.)  But  the 
two  views  naturally  meet,  and  blend  into  one.  It  was  the  Greeks, 
one  might  say,  that  troubled  Him.  "  Ah  !  they  shall  see  Jesus,  but 
to  Him  it  shall  be  a  costly  sight."  and  what  shall  I  say?  —  He  is 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two.  The  death  of  the  Cross  was,  and  could 
not  but  be,  appalling  to  His  spirit.  But  to  shrink  from  absolute 
subjection  to  the  Father,  was  worse  still.  In  asking  Hi'mself, 
"What  shall  I  say?"  He  seems  as  if  thinking  aloud,  feeling  His 
way  between  two  dread  alternatives,  looking  both  of  them  sternly 
in  the  face,  measuring,  weighing  them,  in  order  that  the  choice 
actually  made,  might  be  seen,  and  even  by  Himself  the  more  vividly 
felt,  to  be  a  profound,  deliberate,  spontaneous  election.  Father 
save  me  from  this  hour — To  take  this  as  a  question,  ''Shall  I  say, 
Father  save  me,"  &,C. —  as  some  eminent  editors  and  interpreters 
do,  is  unnatural  and  jejune.  It  is  a  real  petition,  like  that  in  Geth- 
semane,  "Let  this  cup  pass  from  xne;"  only  whereas  there  He 
prefaces  the  prayer  with  an  "  If  it  be  possible,"  here  He  follows  it 
up  with  what  is  tantamount  to  that  —  "  Nevertheless  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour."  The  sentiment  conveyed,  then,  by  the 
prayer,  in  both  cases  is  twofold  :  (i.)  that  only  one  thing  could 
reconcile  Him  to  the  death  of  the  Cross  —  its  being  His  Father's 
will  He  should  endure  it  —  and  (2.)  that  in  this  view  of  it  He 
yielded  himself  freely  to  it.  What  He  1  ecoils  frofii  is  not  subjection 
to  His  Father's  will ;  but  to  show  how  tremendous  a  self-sacrifice  that 
cbedience  involved.  He  first  asks  the  Father  to  save  Him  from  it,  and 
then  signifies  how  perfectl)'-  He  knows  that  He  is  there  for  the  very 
purpose  of  enduring  it.  Only  by  letting  these  mysterious  words 
speak  their  full  meaning  do  thev  become  intelligible  and  consis- 
tent. As  for  those  who  see  no  bitter  elements  in  the  death  of  Chiist 
—  nothing  beyond  mere  d)''ing — what  can  they  make  of  such  a 
Fcene?  and  when  they  place  it  over  against  the  feelings  with  which 
thousands  of  His  adoring  followers  have  welcomed  death  for  His 
sake,  how  can  they  hold  Him  up  to  the  admiration  of  men? 
Father,  glorify  thy  name  —  by  a  present  testimony.  I  have  both 
glorified   it  —  referring  speciall}^  to  the  voice  from  heaven  at  His 
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baptism,  and  again  at  His  transf-guratioUy  and  will  glorify  it  again 

—  i.  e.,  in  the  3'et  future  scenes  of  His  still  deeper  necessity ; 
although  this  promise  was  a  present  and  sublime  testimon}^  which 
would    irradiate   the   clouded    spirit   of  the  Son  of  Man.     29-33, 

the  people  therefore  that  stood  by,  said,  it  thundered;  others, 

an  angel  spake  to  him  —  some  hearing  only  a  sound  ;  others 
an  articulate,  but  to  them  unintelligible  voice.     Jesus  said,  This 

voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes  —  i.  e.,  probably, 

to  correct  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  his  momentary  agita- 
tion and  mysterious  prayer  for  deliverance  may  have  produced  on 
the  bystanders.  Now  Is  the  judgment  of  this  world  —  the  world 
that  "  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  "  (i  Corinthians,  2.  8),  considered  as 
a  vast  and  complicated  kingdom  of  Satan,  breathing  his  spirit,  doing 
his  work,  and  involved  in  his  doom,  v/hich  Christ's  death  by  its  hands 

irrevocably  sealed.    Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out 

■—  How  differently  is  that  fast-approaching  "  hour"  regarded  in  the 
kingdoms  of  darkness  and  of  light!  "The  hour  of  relief  from 
the  dread  Troubler  of  our  peace  —  how  near  it  is?  Yet  a  little 
moment,  and  the  day  is  ours  !"  So  it  was  calculated  and  felt  in 
the  one  region.  "  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out," 
is  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  same  event.  We  know  who 
was  right.  Though  yet  under  a  veil.  He  sees  the  triumphs  of  the 
Cross  in  unclouded  and  transporting  light.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me — The  "I"  here  is 
emphatic  —  I,  taking  the  place  of  the  world's  ejected  prince.  "  If 
lifted  up,"  means  not  only  a/tcr  iJiat  I  Jiave  been  lifted  up,  but, 
through  the  virttce  of  that  tipliftiug.  And  truly,  the  death  of  the 
Cross,  in  all  its  significance,  revealed  in  the  light,  and  borne  in 
upon  the  heart  b)'-  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghosf,  possesses  an 
attraction  over  the  wide  world  —  to  civilized  and  savage,  learned 
and  illiterate,  alike  —  which  breaks  down  all  opposition,  assimil- 
ates all  to  itself,  and  forms  out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant materials  a  kingdom  of  surpassing  glor}-,  whose  uniting 
principle  is  adoring  subjection  "  to  Him  that  loved  them."  —  "  Will 
draw  all  men  'unto  Me,'  "  says  He.  What  lips  could  venture  to 
utter  such  a  word  but  His,  which  "  dropt  as  an  honeycomb,"  whose 
manner  of  speaking  was  evermore  in  the  same  spirit  of  conscious 
equality  with  the  Father?    This  he  said,  signifying  what  death  he 

should  die  —  i.  <?.,  "by  being  lifted  up  from   the  earth"  on  "the 

accursed  tree"  (ch.  3.  14;  8.  28).    34.  We  have  heard  out  of  the 

law  —  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  referring  to  such  places 
as  Psalm  89.  28,  29;  no.  4;  Daniel,  2.  44;  7.  13,  14.    that  Christ 

—  the  Christ  "  endureth  for  ever."    and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son 

of  Man  must  b^  lifted  up,  &,C.  —  How  can  that  consist  with  this 
"  uplifting  !"  They  saw  very  well  both  that  He  was  holding  Him- 
self up  as  the  Chiist,  and  a  Christ  to  die  a  Tiokiit  death  ;  and  as  that 
ran  counter  to  all  their  ideas  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  they 
were  glad  to  get  this  seeming  advantage  to  justify  their  unyielding 
altitude.    35,  36.  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you,  walk 

while  ye  have  the  light,  &,C.  —  Instead  of  answering  their  question, 
He  warns  them,  with  mingled  majesty  and  tenderness,  against 
trifling  with  their  last  brief  opportunity,  and  entreats  them  to  let 
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in  the  Light  while  thc}'-  had  it  in  the  midst  of  them,  that  themselves 
might  be  "  light  in  the  Lord."  In  this  case,  all  the  clouds  which 
hung  around  His  Person  and  Mission  would  speedily  be  dispelled, 
while  if  they  continued  to  hate  the  light,  bootless  were  all  His 
answers  to  their  merely  speculative  or  captious  questions.  (See 
Luke,  13.  23.)  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed,  and  did 
hide  himself  from  them  —  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
and  immediately  after  words  fraught  with  unspeakable  dignity 
and  love,  had  to  "Hide  Himself"  from  His  auditors?  What 
then  must  they  have  been?  He  retired,  probably  to  Bethan)^ 
(The  parallels  are,  Matthew,  21.  17 ;  Luke,  21,  37.)  37-41. 
it  is  the  manner  of  this  evangelist  alone  to  record  his  own 
reflections  on  the  scenes  he  describes  ;  but  here,  having  ar- 
rived at  what  was  virtually  the  close  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry,  he  casts  an  affecting  glance  over  the  fruitlessness 
of  His  whole  ministry  on  the  bulk  of  the  now  doomed  people. 
though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles — The  word  used  suggests 
their  nature  as  well  as  number,  that  the  saying  of  Esaias  might 
he  fulfilled  —  q.d.,  "This  unbelief  did  not  at  all  set  aside  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fulfilled  them."  therefore  they 
could  not  believe,  because  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes,  \hat  they  should  not  see,  &c. — That  this  expresses,  a 

positive  Divine  act,  by  which  those  who  willfully  close  their  eyes  and 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  truth  are  judicially  shut  up  in  their 
unbelief  and  impenitence,  is  admitted  by  all  candid  critics  [as 
Olshausen],  though  many  of  them  think  it  necessary  to  contend 
that  this  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  human  will, 
which  of  course  it  is  not.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw 
his  glory,  and  spake  of  him  —  a  key  of  immense  importance  to  the 
opening  of  Isaiah's  vision  (Isaiah,  6),  and  all  similar  Old  Testament 
representations.  "The  Son  is  'the  King  Jehovah'  who  rules  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  appears  to  the  elect,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment THE  Spirit,  the  invisible  Minister  of  the  Son,  is  the  Director 
of  the  Church  and  the  Revealer  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart." 
[Olshausen.]  42,43.  among  the  chief  rulers  also  —  rather, "even 
of  the  rulers,"  such  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  because  of  the 
Pharisees  —  i.e.,  the  leaders  of  the  sects  ;  for  they  were  of  it  them- 
selves, put  out  of  the  synagogue  —  See  ch.  9. 22,  34.  they  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God — "  a  severe  remark, 
considering  that  several,  at  least,  of  these  persons  afterward  boldly 
confessed  Christ.  It  indicates  the  displeasure  with  which  God 
regarded  their  conduct  at  this  time,  and  with  which  He  continues 
to  regard  similar  conduct."  [Webster  &  Wiijkinson.]  44-50. 
Jesus  cried  —  in  a  loud   tone,  and  with  peculiar  solemnity.     (Cf. 

ch.  7. 37.)    and  said,  He  that  believeth,  &c.— This  seems  to  be  a 

supplementary  record  of  some  weighty  proclamation,  for  which 
there  had  been  found  no  natural  place  before,  and  introduced  iier« 
as  a  sort  of  summary  and  winding  up  of  His  whole  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-20.  "At  th£  Last'Supper,  Jesus  Washes  the  Disciples'  Feet 
—  THE  Discourse  arising  thereupon. — i.  When  Jesus  knew  that 
his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto 
the  Father — On  these  beautiful  euphemisms  see  Luke,  9.  31,  51. 
having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto 
the  end  —  The  meaning  is,  that  on  the  very  edge  of  His  last 
sufferings,  when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  be 
absorbed  in  His  own  awful  prospects.  He  was  so  far  from  forget- 
ting "  His  own,"  who  were  to  be  left  struggling  "  in  the  world  " 
after  He  had  "  departed  out  of  it  to  the  Father"  (ch.  17.  11),  that  in 
His  care  for  them,  He  seemed  scarce  to  think  of  Himself  save  in 
connection  with  them  :  "  Herein  is  love,"  not  only  "  enduring  to 
the  end,"  but  most  affectingly  manifested  when,  judging  by  a 
human  standard,  least  to  be  expected.  2.  supper  being  ended  — 
rather  "being  prepared,"  "being  served,"  or  "going  on  ;"  for  that 
it  was  not  "ended"  is  plain  from  v.  26.  the  devil  having  now  — 
or,  "  already" — put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him  — refer- 
ring to  the  agreement  he  had  already  made  with  the  chief  priests 

(Luke,  22. 3-6).    3.  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all 

things  into  his  hands,  &,C. — This  verse  is  very  sublime,  and  as  a 
preface  to  what  follows,  were  we  not  familiar  with  it,  would  fill  us 
with  inexpressible  surprise.  An  unclouded  perception  of  His 
relation  to  the  Father,  the  commission  He  held  from  Him,  and  His 
approaching  Return  to  Him,  possessed  His  soul.  4,  5.  he  riseth 
from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  (outer)  garments  —  which  would 
have  impeded  the  operation  of  washing — and  took  a  towel  and 

girded  himself — assuming  a  servant's  dress,    began  to  wash  — 

"proceeded  to  wash."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  feet  of  Judas  were 
washed,  as  of  all  the  rest.  6-11.  Peter  saith.  Lord,  dost  thou 
wash  my  feet  ? — Our  language  cannot  bring  out  the  intensely  vivid 
contrast  between  the  "  thou "  and  the  "  wj,"  which,  by  bringing 
them  together,  the  original  expresses,  for  it  is  not  English  to  say, 
"  Lord,  Thou  my  feet  dost  wash  ?  "  But  every  tvord  of  this  question 
is  emphatic.  Thus  far,  and  in  the  question  itself,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  most  profound  and  beautiful  astonishment  at  a  conde- 
scension, to  him  quite  incomprehensible.  Accordingly,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  already  Peter's  heart  rebelled  against  it 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  tol-erated,  Jesus  ministers  no  rebuke  as  yet,  but 
only  bids  him  wait   a   little,  and   he    should    understand   it   all. 

Jesus  answered  and  said.  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  — <7.^., 

Such  condescension  does  need  explanation  ;  it  is  fitted  to  asto^j^h. 
but  thou  Shalt  know  hereafter — "afterward"  meaning /r^j^^w/^^ 
though  viewed  as  a  general  maxim,  applicable  to  all  dark  sayings 
in  God's  words,  and  dark  doings  in  God's  providence,  these  words 

are  full  of  consolation.    Peter  salth  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  never 

wash  —  more  emphatically,  "  Never  shalt  thou  wash  "  my  feet.  q.  d. 
"  That  is  an  incongruity  to  which  lean  never  submit."     How  like 

the  man!    If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me  — What 

Peter  could  not  submit  to  was,  that  the  Master  should  serve  His 
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servant.  But  t/10^  zvhole  saving  work  of  Christ  xvas  one  continuea  series 
of  such  services,  ending  with  and  consutnmated  by  the  most  self-sacri- 
Jicing  and  transcendent  of  all  services:  The  Son  OF  Man  CAME  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  A 
Ransom  for  many."  (Mark,  10. 45.)  If  Peter  then  could  not  sub- 
mit to  let  his  Master  go  down  so  low  as  to  wash  \{\siQQ'i.,ho%v  should 
he  stijfer  himself  to  be  served  by  Him  at  all?  This  is  couched  under 
the  one-pregnant  word  "  wash,"  which,  though  applicable  to  the 
lower  operation  which  Peter  resisted,  is  the  familiar  scriptural 
symbol  of  that  higher  cleansing,  which  Peter  little  thought  he  was 
at  the  same  time  virtually  putting  from  him.  //  is  not  humility  to 
refuse  what  the  Lord  deigns  to  do  for  us,  or  to  deny  what  He  has  done, 
but  it  is  self-willed  presumption  —  not  rare,  hotuever,  in  those  inner 
circles  of  lofty  religious  profession  and  ti'aditional  spirituality,  which 
are  found  wherever  Christian  truth  has  enjoyed  long  and  undisturbed, 
possession.     The   truest  humility  is  to   receive   reverentially,  and 

thankfully  to  own,  the  gifts  of  grace.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but 
also  my  hands  and  my  head  —  q.  d.,  "To  be  severed  from  Thee, 
Lord,  is  death  to  me  :  If  that  be  the  meaning  of  my  speech,  I  tread 
upon  it ;  and  if  to  be  washed  of  Thee  have  such  significance,  then 
not  my  feet  only,  but  hands,  head,  and  all,  be  washed  !  "  This  artless 
expression  of  clinging,  life-and-death  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
felt  dependence  upon  Him  for  his  whole  spiritual  well-being,  com- 
pared with  the  similar  saying  in  ch.  6.  68,  69  (on  which  see  notes), 
furnishes  such  evidence  of  historic  verity  as  no  thoroughly  honest 
mind  can  resist.  He  that  JS  washed  —  in  this  ihor-ough  sense,  to 
express  which  the  word  is  carefully  changed  to  one  meaning  to 
wash  as  in  a  bath,  needeth  not  —  to  be  jc  washed  anymore,  save 
to  wash  his  feet  —  needeth  to  do  no  more  than  wash  his  feet  (and 
here  the  former  word  is  resumed,  meaning  to  wash  the  hands  or 
feet),  but  is  clean  every  whit — or,  "  as  a  whole."  This  sentence 
is  singularly  instructive.  Of  the  two  cleansings,  the  one  points  to 
that  which  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  life, 
embracing  ^(7/w^/^/^  absolution  from  sin  as  a  guilty  state,  and  entir-e 
deliverance  fr-om  it  as  a  polluted  life  (Revelation,  i.  5  ;  i  Corin- 
thians, 6.  II,)  —  or,  in  the  language  of  theology,  Justification  and 
Regeneration.  This  cleansing  is  effected  once  for  all,  and  is  never 
repeated.  The  other  cleansing,  described  as  that  of  "  the  feet,"  is 
such  as  one  walking  frvm  a  bath  quite  cleansed  still  needs,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  contact  voith  the  eai'th.  (Cf.  Exodus,  30,  18,  19.)  It  is 
the  daily  cleansing  which  we  are  taught  to  seek;  when  in  the  spirit 
of  adoption  we  say,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven —/<?r^zw «j 
our  debts  f'  and  when  burdened  with  the  sense  of  manifold  short- 
comings, as  what  tender  spirit  of  a  Christian  is  not  ?  is  it  not  a  relief 
to  be  permitted  thus  to  wash  our  feet  after  a  day's  contact  with  the 
earth?  This  is  not  to  call  in  question  the  completeness  of  our 
past  justification.  Our  Lord,  while  graciously  insisting  on  wash- 
ing Peter's  feet,  refuses  to  extend  the  cleansing  farther,  that  the 
sj'^mbolical  instruction  intended  to  be  conve5'ed  might  not  be 
marred,  and  ye  are  clean —  in  the  first  and  ivhole  sense,  but  not 
all  —  important,  as  showing  that  Judas,  instead  of  being  as  true- 
hearted  a  disciple  as  the  rest  at  first,  and  va^x^^y  falling  aivay  2.i\.Gr- 
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ward — as  many  represent  it  —  never  experienced  that  cleansing  at 
all  which  jnade  the  others  luhat  they  were.  12-15.  KnOW  ye  what  I 
have  done? — ?'.  ^.,  its  intent.  The  question,  however,  was  put 
merely  to  summon  their  attention  to  His  own  answer.  Ye  call  mC 
Master,  (Teacher)  —  and  Lord  —  leamingoi  Him  in  the  one  capac- 
ity, obeying  Him  in  the  other,  and  ye  Say  well,  for  SO  I  am  —  The 
conscious  dignity  with  v\^hich  this  claim  is  made  is  remarkable, 
following  immediately  on  His  laying  aside  the  towel  of  service. 
Yet  what  is  this  whole  history  but  a  succession  of  such  astonishing 
contrasts  from  first  to  last?  If  I  then  —  the  Lord  —  have  washed 
your  feet — the  servants'  —  ye  —  but  fellow-servants  —  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet  —  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  literal 
washing,  profanely  caricatured  by  Popes  and  Emperors,  but  by 
the  very  humblest  real  services  one  to  another.  16-17.  The  ser- 
vant is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  &c.  —  an  oft  repeated  saying. 
(Matthew,  10.  24,  &c.)  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them  —  a  hint  that  even  among  real  Christians  the  doing 
of  such  things  would  come  lamentably  short  of  the  knowing.  18, 
19.  I  speak  not  of  you  all  —  the  "happy  are  ye,"  of  v.  17,  being 
on  no  supposition  applicable  to  Judas.    I  know  whom  I  have  chosen 

—  in  the  his/her  sense.    But  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  — 

i.  e.,  one  has  been  added  to  your  number,  by  no  accident  or  mis- 
take, who  is  none  of  Mine,  but  just  that  he  might  fulfill  his 
predicted  destiny.  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  —  "did  eat  of 
my  bread"  (Psalm  41.9)  as  one  of  my  family;  admitted  to  the 
nearest  familiarity  of  discipleship  and  of  social  life,  hath  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me —  turned  upon  me,  adding  instilt  to  injury. 
(Cf.  Hebrews,  10.  29.)  In  the  Psalm  immediate  reference  is  to 
Ahithophel's  treachery  against  David  (2  Samuel,  17),  one  of  those 
scenes  in  which  the  parallel  of  his  story  with  that  of  his  great 
Antitype  is  exceedingly  striking.  "  The  eating  bread  derives  a 
fearful  meaning  from  the  participation  in  the  sacramental  supper,  a 
meaning  which  must  be  applied  for  ever  to  all  unworthy  communi- 
cants, as  well  as  to  all  betra3'ers  of  Christ  who  eat  the  bread  of 
His  Church." — [Stier,  with  whom,  and  others,  we  agree  in  think- 
ing that  Judas  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper.]     I  tell  yOU  before, 

that  when  it  comes  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  —  and  it  came  to  pass 

when  they  deeply  needed  such  confirmation.    20.  He  that  receiveth 

whomsoever  I  send,  receiveth  me,  &,c.  —  See  Matthew,  lo.  40. 

The  connexion  here  seems  to  be  that  despite  the  dishonour  done 
to  Him  by  Judas,  and  similar  treatment  awaiting  themselves,  they 
were  to  be  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  their  office,  even  as  Hie 
own,  was  Divine. 

21-30.  The  Traitor  Indicated  —  He  Leaves  the  Supper 
Room.  21.  When  Jesus  had  thus  said.  He  was  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  testified  and  said :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  one  of  you 
shall  betray  me  —  The  announcement  of  v.  i8  seems  not  to  have 
been  plain  enough  to  be  quite  apprehended,  save  by  the  traitor 
himself.  He  will,  therefore,  speak  it  out  in  terrns  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. But  how  much  it  cost  Him  to  do  this,  appears  from 
the  "  trouble "  that  came  over  His  "  spirit,"  visible  emotion,  no 
doubt,   before   He  got  it  uttered.     What  wounded  susceptibility 
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does  this  disclose,  and  what  exquisite  delicacy  in  His  social  inter- 
course  with    the  twelve  to  whom   He  cannot,  without  an  effort, 

break  the  subject !    22.  the  discipIes   looked  one  on  another, 

doubting  of  whom  he  spake  —  Further  intensely  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  other  Gospels,  (i)  "  They  were  exceeding 
sorrowful  "  (Matthew,  26.  22).  (2)  "  They  began  to  inquire  among 
themselves  which  of  them  it  was  that  should  do  this  thing  "  (Luke,'' 
22.  23).  (3)  "  They  began  to  say  unto  Him  one  by  one,  is  it  I,  and 
another,  is  it  I?"  Generous,  simple  hearts!  They  abhorred  the 
thought,  but  instead  of  putting  it  on  others,  each  was  only  anxious 
to  purge  himself,  and  know  if  he  could  be  the  wretch.  Their  put- 
ting it  at  once  to  Jesus  Himself  as  knowing,  doubtless,  who  was 
to  do  it  was  the  best,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  spontaneous  and 
artless  evidence  of  their  innocence.  (4)  Jesus,  apparently,  while 
this  questioning  was  going  on,  added :  "  The  Son  of  man  goeth 
as  it  is  written  of  Him,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son 
of  Man  is  betrayed  !  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  born  "  (Matthew,  26.  24).  (5)  "  Judas,"  last  of  all,  "  answered 
and  said:  Lord,  is  it  I?''  evidently  feeling  that  when  all  were 
saying  this,  if  he  held  his  peace,  that  of  itself  would  draw  suspicion 
upon  him.  To  prevent  this  the  question  is  wrung  out  of  him  but, 
perhaps,  amid  the  stir  and  excitement  at  the  table,  in  a  half- 
suppressed  tone,  as  wo  arc  inclined  to  think,  the  answer  also  was: 
"Thou  hast  said"  (Matthew,  26.  25.),  or,  possibly,  by  little  more 
than  a  sign  ;  for  from  v.  28,  it  is  evident  that  till  the  moment  when 
he  went  out  he  was  not  openly  discovered.  23-26.  there  waS 
leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved  — 
Thus,  modestly,  does  our  evangelist  denote  himself  as  reclining 
next  to  Jesus  at  the  table.  Peter  beckoned  to  him  to  ask  who  it 
should  be  of  whom  He  spake  —  reclining,  probably,  at  the  cor- 
responding place  on  the  other  side  cf  Jesus.  He  then  lying  — 
rather  "leaning  over"  on  Jesus'  bosom,  saith  —  in  a  zuhisp.r^ 
"Lord,  who  is  it?"  Jesus  answered  —  also  inatidibly,  \hQ  answer 
being  communicated  to  Peter,  perhaps,  from  behind — He  to 
whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have  dipped  it  —  a  piece  of 
the  bread  soaked  in  the  wine  or  the  sauce  of  the  dish  ;  one  of 
the  ancient    ways    of  testifying    peculiar  regard;  Cf.  v.  18,  '* he 

that  eateth  bread  with  incy    And  when  he  had  dipped,  he  gave 

it  to  Judas,  &,C.  —  Thus  the  sign  of  Judas'  treachery  was  an  affect- 
ing expression,  and  the  last,  of  the  Saviour's  wounded  love  !  27- 
30.  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him  —  Very  solemn  are  these 
brief  hints  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  Judas  reached  the 
climax  of  his  guilt.  "The  devil  had  already  put  it  into  his  heart 
to  betray  his  Lord."  Yet  who  can  tell  what  struggles  he  went 
through  ere  he  brought  himself  to  carry  that  suggestion  into  effect? 
Even  after  this,  however,  his  compunctions  were  not  at  an  end. 
With  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  already  in  his  possession  he  seems 
still  to  have  quailed  —  and  can  we  wonder  ?  When  Jesus  stooped  to 
wash  his  feet,  it  may  be  the  last  struggle  was  reaching  its  crisis. 
But  that  word  of  the  Psalm,  about  "  one  that  ate  of  his  bread  who 
would  lift  up  his  heel  against  Him,"  probably  all  but  turned  the 
dread  scale,  and  the  still  more  explicit  announcem.ent.  that  t~§ 
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of  those  sitting  with  Him  at  the  table  should  betray  Him,  would 
beget  the  thought,  "  I  am  detected  ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  draw 
back."  At  that  moment  the  sop  is  given  ;  offer  of  friendship  is 
once  more  made  —  and  how  affectingly  !  But  already  "  Satan  has 
en.tered  into  him"  and  though  the  Saviour's  act  might  seem  enough 
to  recall  him  even  yet,  hell  is  now  in  his  bosom,  and  he  says 
within  himself,  "The  die  is  cast ;  now  let  me  go  through  with  it ; 
fear,  begone  !"  (See  Matthew,  12.  43-45.)  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
bim,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly  —  g.  d.,  "Why  linger  here?  Thy 
presence  is  a  restraint,  and  thy  work  stands  still ;  thou  hast  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  go  work  for  it !"  no  man  Icnew  for  what  Intent 
he  spaJce  this  unto  him  .  .  .  some  thought  Jesus  said,  Buy  what  we 
need  ...  or  give  to  the  poor  —  a  very  important  statement,  as 
showing  how  carefully  Jesus  had  kept  the  secret,  and  Judas  his 

hypocrisy,  to  the  last.    He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went 

immediately  out — severing  himself /^;r?7^r  from  that  holy  society 
with  which  he  never  had  any  spiritual  sympathy,     and  it  waS  night 

—  but  far  blacker  night  in  the  soul  of  Judas  than  in  the  sky  over 
his  head. 

31-38.  Discourse  AFTER  THE  Traitor's  Departure — Peter's 
Self-Confidence —  His  Fall  Predicted.  31.  When  he  was  gone 
out  Jesus  said :  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  — These  remark- 
able words  plainly  imply  that  up  to  this  moment  our  Lord  had 
spoken  under  a  painful  restraint,  the  presence  of  a  traitor  within 
the  little  circle  of  His  holiest  fellowship  on  earth  preventing  the 
free  and  full  outpouring  of  His  heart ;  as  is  evident,  indeed,  from 
those  oft-recurring  clauses  :  "  Ye  are  not  all  clean,"  "  I  speak  not 
of  you  all,"  &c.  "Now"  the  restraint  is  removed,  and  the 
embankment  which  kept  in  the  might)'^  volume  of  living  waters 
having  broken  down,  they  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  which  only 
ceases  on  His  leaving  the  supper-room  and  entering  on  the  next 
stage  of  His  great  work,  the  scene  in  the  garden.  But  with  what 
words  is  the  silence  first  broken  on  the  departure  of  Judas?  By 
no  reflections  on  the  traitor  and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  by 
no  reference  to  the  dread  character  of  His  own  approaching  suffer- 
ings. He  does  not  even  name  them  save  by  announcing,  as  with 
a  burst  of  triumph,  that  the  hour  of  His  glory  has  arrived  !  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  in  five  brief  clauses  He  repeats  this  word 
"glorify"  five  timesy  as  if  to  His  view  a  coruscation  of  glories 
played,  at  that  moment,  about  the  Cross.  (Scq  ch.  12.  23.)  6od  is 
glorified  in  Him  —  the  glory  of  each  reaching  its  zenith  in  the 
Death  of  the  Cross  !  if  God  be  glorified  in  Him,  God  shall  also  — 
in  return  and  reward  of  this  highest  of  all  services  ever  rendered 
to  Him  or  capable  of  being  rendered,  glorify  Him  in  Himself, 
and  straightway  glorify  Him — referring  now  to  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ  after  this  service  was  over,  including  all 
the  honor  and  glory  then  put  upon  Him,  and  that  will  for  ever 
encircle  Him  as  Head  of  the  new  creation.     33-35.  Little  children 

—  From  the  height  of  His  own  glory  He  now  descends  with  sweet 
pity  to  His  "little  children,"  all  now  His  own.  This  term  of 
endearment,  nowhere  else  used  in  the  Gospels,  and  once  only 
employed  by  Paul  (Galatians,  4.  19),  is  appropriated  by  the  beloved 
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disciple  himself  who,  no  fewer  than  seven  times,  employs  it  in  his 
first  epistle,  ye  shall  seek  Me  —  feel  the  want  of  Me.  as  I  said  to 
the  Jews  —  ch.  7.  34;  8.  21.  But,  O,  in  what  a  different  sense ! 
a  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as 
I  have  loved  you  that  ye,  also,  love  one  another,  &.C.— This  was 
the  ne%v  feature  of  it.  Christ's  love  to  His  people  in  giving  His 
life  a  ransom  for  them  was  altogether  new  and,  consequently,  as  a 
model  and  standard  for  their's  to  one  another.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, something  transcending  the  great  moral  law,  which  is  "  the 
^/i/ commandment "  (i  John,  2.  7,  and  see  Mark,  12.  28-33),  but 
that  law  in  a  new  and  peculiar  form.     Hence   it  is  said  to  be  both 

jtew  and  old.{i  John,  2.  7,  8).  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples  —  the  disciples  of  Him  who  laid  down  His  life 
for  those  He  loved,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,  &,c. —  for  My 
sake  and  as  one  in  Me  ;  for  to  such  love  men  outside  the  circle  of 
believers  know  right  well  they  are  entire  strangers.  Alas,  how 
little  of  it  there  is  even  within  this  circle!  36-38.  Peter  said  — 
seeing  plainly  in  these  directions  how  to  behave  themselves,  that 
He  was,  indeed,  going  from  them.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?  — 
having  hardly  a  glimmering  of  the  real  truth.  Jesus  answered : 
Thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shait  follow  me  after- 
ward—  How  different  from  what  He  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Whither  I 
go  ye  cannot  come"  (ch.  8.  21).  Why  not  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  for  your  sake — he  seems  now  to  see  that  it  v^s-s  death  Christ 
referred  to  as  what  would  sever  Him  from  them,  but  is  not  stag- 
gered at  following  Him  thither.  Jesus  answered :  Wilt  thou  lay 
down  thy  life  for  my  sake? — In  this  repetition  of  Peter's  words 
there  is  deep  though  affectionate  iron)%  and  this  Peter,  himself, 
would  feel  for  many  a  day  after  his  recovery  as  he  reiiaced  the 
painful  particulars.     Verily . . .  the  COCk,  &,C. —  See  Lukti,  22.  31-34. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-31.  Discourse  at  the  Table,  after  Supper.  —  "We  now 
come  to  that  portion  of  the  evangelical  history  which  we  may  with 
propriety  call  its  Holy  of  Holies.  Our  Evangelist,  like  a  conse- 
crated priest,  alone  opens  up  to  us  the  view  into  this  sanctuary.  It 
is  the  record  of  the  last  moments  spent  by  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  His  disciples  before  His  passion,  when  words  full  of  heavenly 
thought  flowed  from  His  sacred  lips.  All  that  His  heart,  glowing 
with  love,  had  still  to  say  to  His  friends,  was  compressed  into  this 
short  season.  At  first  (from  ch.  13.  31),  the  intercourse  took  the 
form  of  conversation  ;  sitting  at  table,  they  talked  familiarly  to- 
gether. But  when  (14.  31)  the  repast  was  finished,  the  language 
of  Christ  assumed  a  loftier  strain  ;  the  disciples  assembled  around 
their  Master,  listened  to  the  words  of  life,  and  seldom  spoke  a 
word  (only  ch.  16.  17,  29).  At  length,  in  the  Redeemer's  sublime 
fntercessory  prayer.  His  full  soul  was  poured  forth  in  express 
petitions  to  His  heavenly  Father  on  behalf  of  those  who  were 
His  own.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  last  chapters,  that  they  treat 
almost  exclusively  of  the  most  profound  relations — as  that  of  the 
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Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  both  to  the  Spirit,  that  of  Christ  to  the 
Church,  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  sublime  communications  surpassed 
the  point  of  view  to  which  the  disciples  had  at  that  time  attained  ; 
hence  the  Redeemer  frequently  repeats  the  same  sentiments  in 
order  to  impress  them  more  deeply  upon  their  minds,  and,  because 
of  what  they  still  did  not  understand,  points  them  to  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  who  would  remind  them  of  all  His  sayings,  and  lead  them 

into  all  truth.    (14.  26).    [Olshausen].    i.  Let  not  your  heart  be 

troubled,  &,C. —  What  myriads  of  souls  have  not  these  opening 
words  cheered  in  deepest  gloom,  since  first  they  were  uttered  ! 

ye  believe  in  God  —  absolutely,  believe  also  in  me — q.  d.,  "Have 

the  same  trtist  in  Me."  What  less,  and  what  else,  can  these  words 
mean?  And  if  so,  what  a  demand  to  make  by  one  sitting  famil- 
iarly with  them  at  the  supper  table  !  Cf.  the  saying,  ch.  5.  17,  for 
which  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him,  as  "  making  himself 
equal  with  God"  {v.  18).  But  it  is  no  transfer  of  our  trust  from 
its  proper  Object ;  it  is  but  the  concentration  of  our  trust  in  the  Un- 
seen and  Impalpable  One  upon  His  Own  Incarnate  Son,  by  which 
that  trust,  instead  of  the  distant,  unsteady  and  too  often  cold  and 
scarce  real  thing  it  otherwise  is,  acquires  a  conscious  reality, 
warmth,  and  power,  which  makes  all  things  new.     This  is  Chi  is- 

tianity  in  brief.   2, 3,  in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  — 

and  so  room  for  all,  and  a  place  for  each,  if  not  I  WOUld  have  told 
you — q.  d.,  "  I  would  tell  you  so  at  once,  I  would  not  deceive 
you."  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  —  to  obtain  for  you  a  right 
to  be  there,  and  to  possess  )^our  "  place."  I  will  COme  again  and 
receive  you  unto  myself — strictly,  at  His  personal  appearing  ; 
but  in  a  secondary  and  comforting  sense,  to  each  individually. 
Mark  again  the  claim  made: — to  come  again  to  receive  His 
people  "/^  Himself,  that  where  He  is,  there  may  they  be  also." 
He  thinks  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  be  assured  that  they  shall  be 
where  He  is  and  in  His  keeping.     4,  7.  whither  I    gO  yC  knOW  ... 

Thomas  saith,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest.    Jesus 

Saith,  I  am  the  way,  &,C. —  By  saying  this,  He  meant  rather 
to  draw  out  their  inquiries  an  J  reply  to  them.  Christ  is  "the 
Way  "  to  the  Father  —  "  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  Me."  He  is  "  the  Truth  "  of  all  we  find  in  the  Father  when 
we  get  to  Him,  "  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fuliness  of  the  God- 
head bodily"  (Colossians,  2. 9),  and  He  is  all  "  the  life"  that  shall 
ever  flow  to  us  and  bless  us  from  the  Godhead  thus  approached 
and  thus  manifested  in  Him  — "  this  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
life"(i  John,  5.  20).  from  henceforth  —  now,  or  from  this  time, 
understand.  8-12.  The  substance  of  this  passage  is  that  the  Son 
is  the  ordained  and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Father,  that  His 
own  word  for  this  ought  to  His  disciples  to  be  enough  ;  that  if  any 
doubts  remained  His  works  ought  to  remove  them  (see  ch.  10.  37, 
38) ;  but  yet  that  these  works  of  His  were  designed  merely  to  aid 
weak  faith,  and  would  be  repeated,  nay,  exceeded  by  His  disciples, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  He  would  confer  on  them  after  His  depar- 
ture. His  miracles  the  apostles  wrought,  though  wholly  in  His 
\iame  and  by  His  power  ;  and  the  "  greater  "  works —  not  in  degree 
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but  in  kind  —  were  the  conversion  of  thousands  in  a  day,  by  His 

Spirit  accompanying  them,    13, 14.  whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my  name 

—  as  Mediator,  that  will  I  do — as  Head  and  Lord  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  This  comprehensive  promise  is  emphatically  re- 
peated in  V.  14.  15-17.  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments. 
And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  &,C.  —  This  connection  seems  designed 
to  teach  that  the  proper  temple  for  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Jesus  is 
a  heart  filled  with  that  love  to  Him  which  lives  actively  for  Him, 
and  so  this  was  the  fitting  preparation  for  the  promised  gift.  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter  —  a  word  used  only  by  John  ;  in 
his  Gospel  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  First  Epistle  (2. 
i),  with  reference  to  Christ  Himself.  Its  proper  sense  is  an  "advo- 
cate," ''patron,"  "helper."  In  this  sense  it  is  plainly  meant  of 
Christ  (i  John,  2.  i),  and  in  this  sense  it  comprehends  all  the  com- 
fort  as  well  as  aid  of  the  Spirit's  work.  The  Spirit  is  here  prom- 
ised as  One  who  would  supply  Christ's  ozvn  place  in   His  absence. 

that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever  —  never  go  away,  as  Jesus 
was  going  to  do  in  the  body,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  &,c. 
See  I  Corinthians,  2.  14.    He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in 

you  —  Though  the  proper  fullness  of  both  these  was  yet  future, 
our  Lord,  by  using  both  the  present  and  the  future,  seems  plainly 
to  say  that  they  already  had  the  germ  of  this  great  blessing.  18-20. 
I  will  leave  you  comfortless  —  in  a  bereaved  and  desolate  condi- 
tion—  or  (as  Marg,)  "  orphans."  I  will  COme  to  yOU  —  "I  come  " 
or  "am  coming"  to  you,  /.  e.,  plainly  by  the  Spirit,  since  it  was  to 
make  His  departure  to  be  no  bereavement.  WOrid  seeth  ("behold- 
eth")  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  ("  behold  ")  me — His  bodily  pres- 
ence, being  all  the  sight  of  Him  which  "  the  world  "  ever  had,  or 
was  capable  of,  it  "beheld  Him  no  more"  after  His  departure  to 
the  Father  ;  but  by  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  the  presence  of  Christ 
was  not  only  continued  \o  His  spiritually  enlightened  disciples,  but 
rendered  yJrr  ;;z^;r  efficacious  and  blissful  than  His  bodily  presence 
had  been  ^^/(?7r  the  Spirit's  coming,  because  I  live  —  not  ''shall 
live,"  only  when  raised  from  the  dead  ;  for  it  is  His  unextinguish- 
able,  Divine  life  of  which  He  speaks,  in  view  of  which  His  death 
and  resurrection  were  but  as  shadows  passing  over  the  sun's  glori- 
ous disc.  Cf.  Luke,  24.  5;  Revelation,  i.  18,  "the  Living  One." 
And  this  grand  saying  Jesus  uttered  with  death  immediately  in  view. 
What  a  brightness  does  this  throw  over  the  next  clause,  "  Ye  shall 
live  also  !"  "  Knowest  thou  not,"  said  Ltither  to  the  King  of  ter- 
rors, "that  thou  didst  devour  the  Lord  Christ,  but  wert  obliged  to 
give  him  back,  and  wert  devoured  of  Him  ?  So  thou  must  leave 
me  undevoured  because  I  abide  in  Him,  and  live  and  suffer  for  His 
name's  sake.  Men  may  hunt  me  out  of  the  world  —  that  I  care  not 
for  —  but  I  shall  not  on  that  account  abide  in  death,  I  shall  live 
with  my  Lord  Christ,  since  I  know  and  believe  that  Heliveth!** 
[Quoted  in  Stier.]  At  that  day  —  of  the  Spirit's  coming.  Ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  ye  in  me,  I  in  you  — See 
ch.  17.  22,  23.  21-24.  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  &,c. —  See  v.  15,  16.     my  Father  will  love  him 

and  I  —  Mark  the  sharp  line  of  distinction  here,  not  only  be- 
tween  the    Divine    persons,  but    the   actings   of    love    in    each, 
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respectively,  towara  true  disciples.     Judas  saith,  not  Iscariot  — 

Beautiful  parenthesis  this  !  The  traitor  being  no  longer  present, 
we  needed  not  to  be  told  that  this  question  came  not  from  him. 
But  it  is  as  if  the  evangelist  had  said:  "A  very  different  Judas 
from  the  traitor,  and  a  very  different  question  from  any  that  he 
would  have  put."  Indeed  [as  one  in  Stier  says,]  we  never  read  of 
Iscariot  that  he  entered  in  any  way  into  his  Master's  words,  or  ever 
put  a  question  even  of  rash  curiosity  (though  it  may  be  he  did,  but 
that  nothing  from  him  was  deemed  fit  for  immortality  in  the 
Gospels  but  his  name  and  treason),  how  manifest  thyself  to  US, 
and  not  to  the  world?  —  a  most  natural  and  proper  question, 
founded  on  v.  19,  though  interpreters  speak  against  it  as  yewish. 

we  will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  him  —  Astonishing  state- 
ment!  In  the  Father's  "coming"  He  "refers  to  the  revelation 
of  Him  as  a  Father  to  the  soul,  which  does  not  take  place  till  the 
Spirit  comes  into  the  heart,  teaching  it  to  cry,  Abba,  Father," 
[Olshausen.]  The  "  abode  "  means  a  permanent,  eternal  stay  !  (Cf. 
Leviticus,  26.  11,  12  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  26,  27  ;  2  Corinthians,  6. 16  ;  and 
contrast  Jeremiah,  14.  8).  25,  26.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  to  remembrance,  whatsoever  i  have  said  unto  you,  &,c. 
—  See  z/.  16,  17.  As  the  Son  came  in  the  Father's  name,  so  the 
Father  shall  send  the  Spirit  "z«  uiy  nanie"  says  Jesus,  i.  e.,  with 
like  Divine  power  and  authority  to  reproduce  in  their  souls  what 
Christ  taught  them,  "  bringing  to  living  consciousness  what  lay 
like  slumbering  gems  in  their  minds.  [Olshausen.]  On  this 
rests  the  credibility  and  tiltiviate  Divine  authority  of  THE  GosPEL 
History.  The  whole  of  what  is  here  said  of  the  Spirit  is  decisive 
of  His  Divine  personality^  "he  who  can  regard  all  the  per" 
sonal  expressions  applied  to  the  Spirit  in  these  three  chapters 
('teaching,'  'reminding,'  'testifying,'  'coming,'  'convincing,' 
'guiding,'  'speaking,"  'hearing,'  '  prophecying,'  'taking'),  as 
being  no  other  than  a  long  drawn  out  figure,  deserves  not  to  be 
recognized  even  as  an  interpreter  of  intelligible  words,  much  less 
an  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture."  [Stier.]  27.  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  —  If  the  two  preceding  verses 
sounded  like  a  note  of  preparation  for  drawing  the  discourse  to  a 
close,  this  would  sound  like  a  farewell.  But  O  how  different  from 
ordinary  adieus  !  It  is  a  parting  word,  but  of  richest  import,  the 
customary  "peace"  of  a  parting  friend  sublimed  and  transfigured. 
As  "  the  Prince  of  Peace  "  (Isaiah,  9.  6).  He  brought  it  into  flesh, 
carried  it  about  in  His  own  person  ("  My  peace  "),  died  to  make 
it  ours,  left  it  as  the  heritage  of  His  disciples  upon  earth,  implants 
and  maintains  it  by  His  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  Many  a  legacy  is 
"left"  that  is  never  "given"  to  the  legatee,  many  a  gift  destined 
that  never  reaches  its  proper  object.  But  Christ  is  the  executor  of 
His  own  Testament;  the  peace  He  ''leaves''  He  ''gives!'  Thus 
all  is  secure,  not  as  the  world  giveth  —  in  contrast  with  the 
world,    He  gives    siitcerely,  substantially,   eternally.      28,   29.   if  ye 

loved  me  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father, 
for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I  —These  words  which  Arians  and 
Socinians  perpetually  quote  as  triumphant  evidence  against  the 
proper   Divinity  of  Christ,  reallv  yield  no   intelligible  sense   on 
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tneir  principles.  Were  a  holy  man  on  nis  death-bed,  beholding 
his  friends  in  tears  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him,  to  say:  "Ye 
ought  rather  to  joy  than  weep  for  me,  and  would  if  ye  really 
loved  me,"  the  speech  would  be  quite  natural.  But  if  they 
should  ask  him,  why  joy  at  his  departure  was  more  suitable 
than  sorrow,  would  they  not  start  back  with  astonishment,  if  not 
horror,  were  he  to  reply  :  "  Because  my  Father  is  greater  than  I ?  " 
Does  not  this  strange  speech  from  Christ's  lips  \}^qx\, presuppose  such 
teaching  on  His  part  as  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  think  He  could  gain  any  thing  by  departing  to  the  Father,  and 
make  it  necessary  for  Him  to  say  expressly  that  there  was  a  sense 
in  which  He  could  do  so.  Thus,  this  startling  explanation  seems 
plainly  intended  to  correct  such  misapprehensions  as  might  arise 
from  the  emphatic  and  reiterated  teaching  oi  His  proper  equality 
with  the  Father  —  as  if  so  Exalted  a  Person  were  incapable  of  any 
accession  by  transition  from  this  dismal  scene  to  a  cloudless 
heaven  and  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father — and  by  assuring  them 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  to  make  them  forget   their  own  sorrow 

in  His  approaching  joy.    30,  31.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much 

with  you  —  "I  have  a  little  more  to  say,  but  my  work  hastens 
apace,  and  the  approach  of  the  adversary  will  cut  it  short."  foP 
the  Prince  of  this  world  —  see  ch.  12.  31.  cometh  —  with  hostile 
intent,  for  a  last  grand  attack,  having  failed  in  his  first  formidable 
assault,  Luke  4,  from  which  he  "  departed  (onl)-)  for  a  season^'  {v. 
13).  and  hath  nothing  in  me  —  nothing  of  His  own  —  nothing  to 
fasten  on.  Glorious  saying  !  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  which  makes 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  the  life  of  the  world.  (Hebrews, 
9.  14  ;  I  John,  3.  5  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21.)  But  that  the  WOrld  may 
know  that  I  love  the  Father,  &C. —  The  sense  must  be  completed 
thus:  "  But  to  the  Prince  of  the  world,  though  he  has  nothing  in 
me,  I  shall  yield  myself  up  even  unto  death,  that  the  world  may 
know  that  I  love  and  obey  the  Father,  whose  commandment  it  is 
that  I  give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Arise,  let  US  go  hence  — 
Did  they  then,  at  this  stage  of  the  discourse,  leave  the  supper- 
room,  as  some  able  interpreters  conclude?  If  so,  we  think  our 
evangelist  would  have  mentioned  it :  see  ch.  18.  i,  which  seems 
clearly  to  intimate  that  they  then  only  left  the  supper-room.  But 
what  do  the  words  mean  if  not  this?  We  think  it  was  the  dictate 
of  that  saying  of  earlier  date,  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with,  and  hotv  am  I  straightened  till  it  be  accomplished  I "  a  spon- 
taneous and  irrepressible  expression  of  the  deep  eagerness  of  His 
spirit  to  get  into  the  conflict,  and  that  if,  as  is  likely,  it  was 
responded  to  somewhat  too  literally  by  the  guests  who  hung  on 
His  lips,  in  the  way  of  a  movement  to  depart,  a  wave  of  His  hand 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  He  had  yet  more  to  say  ere  they 
broke  up  ;  and  that  disciple,  whose  pen  was  dipped  in  a  love  to 
his  Master  which  made  ///^/r  movements  of  small  consequence,  save 
when  essential  to  the  illustration  of  His  words,  would  record  this 
little  outburst  of  the  Lamb  hastening  to  the  slaughter,  in  the  very 
midst  of  His  lofty  discourse  ;  while  the  effect  of  it,  if  any,  upon 
His  hearers  as  of  no  consequence,  would  naturally  enough  be 
passed  over. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1-17.  Discourse  at  the  Supper-Table  Continued.  i-8. 
The  spiritual  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people,  and  His  relation  to 
them  as  the  Source  of  all  their  spii  itual  life  and  fruit  fulness,  are 
here  beautifully  set  forth  by  a  figure  familiar  to  Jewish  ears. 
(Isaiah,  5.  i,  &c.)  I  am  the  true  Vine  —  of  whom  the  Vine  cf 
nature  \s  but  a  shadow,  my  Father  the  husbandman — the  great 
Proprietor  of  the  Vine)'ard,  the  Lord  of  the  Spiritual  kingdom. 
(It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  claim  to  sitprc7ne  divinity 

involved  in  this.)  every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit . .  . 
every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  —  As  in  a  fruit  tree,  some  branches 
may  be  fruitful,  others  quite  barren,  according  as  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  the  branch  and  the  stock,  or  no  vital  connection  ; 
so  the  disciples  of  Christ  may  be  spiritualh^  fruitful  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  they  are  vitally  and  spiritually  connected  with  Christ, 
or  but  externally  and  mechanically  attached  to  Him.  The  fruit- 
less He  "  taketh  away"  (see  v.  6);  the  fruitful  He  "purgeth" 
("  cleanseth,"  "pruneth")  —  stripping  it,  as  the  husbandman  does, 
of  ivhat  is  rank  and  luxuriant  (Mark,  4.  ig),  "  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit ;"  a  process  often  painful,  but  no  less  needful 
and  beneficial,  than  in  the  natural  husbandr)\  Now  —  rather, 
"Already"  ye    are  clean  through  ("by  reason  of)  the   word  I 

have  spoken  to  you  —  already  in  a  purified,  fruitful  condition,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  action  upon  them  of  that  searching 
"word"  which  was  "as  a  refiner's  fire."  (Malachi,  3.  2,  3.)     abide 

in  me,  and  I  in  you ;  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself^ 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  &C.  —  As  all  spiritual  fruitfulness 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  mutual  inJiabiiation,  and  living,  active 
interprenetation  (so  to  speak)  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  so  here 
the  keeping, up  of  this  vital  connection  is  made  essential  to  con- 
tinued fruitfulness.  without  me — "apart,"  or  "  vitally  discon- 
nected from  Me."      ye  Can  do    nothing  —  spiritually,  acceptabl)^ 

if  a  man  abide  not  In  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  .  . .  with- 
ered. .  .  cast  into  the  fire  .  .  .  burned  —  The  one  proper  use  of 

the  vine  is  to  bear  fruit;  failing  this,  it  is  good  for  one  other  thing 
■ — fuel.  (See  Ezekiel,  15.  1-5.)  How  awfully  striking  the  figure, 
in  this  view  of  it !  if  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  in  you  — 
Mark  the  change  from  the  inhabitation  of  Himself  to  that  of  His 
words,  paving  the  way  for   the   subsequent    exhortations  {v.  9,  10). 

asic  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you— because  this 
indwelling  of  His  words  in  them  would  secure  the  harmon)'  of 
their  askings  with  the  Divine  will,  glorified  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit — not  only  from  His  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
from  "  the  juices  of  the  Living  Vine."  SO  shall  ye  be  my  dis- 
CipleS  —  evidence  your  discipleship.  9-11.  continue  yC  in  my 
love — not,  "Continue  to  love  me,"  but,  "  Continue  in  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  My  love  to  you  ;"  as  is   evident  from  the 

next  words,    if  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 

love  —  the  obedient  spirit  of  true  discipleship  cherishing  and 
attractin-g  the  continuance  and  increase  of  Christ's  love  ;  and  this, 
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He  adds,  was  the  secret  even  of  His  own  "  abiding  in  His 
Father's  love!"  12-16.  That  ye  love  one  another,  &.c.  —  See  ch. 
13-  34>  35-  greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down   his   life  for  his  friends — the  emphasis   lies  not  on 

"friends,"  but  on  '■'laying  dotvn  his  life"  for  them.  q.  d.,  "One 
can  show  no  greater  regard  for  those  dear  to  him  than 
to  give  his  life  for  them,  and  this  is  the  love  ye  shall 
find  in  Me."  ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you  —  "hold  yourself  in  absolute  subjection  to  Me." 
Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  —  i.  e.,  in  the  sense  explained  m 
the  next  words  ;  for  servants  He  still  calls  them  {v.  20),  and  they 
delight  to  call  themselves,  in  the  sense  of  being  "  under  law  to 
Christ "  (i  Corinthians,  9.  29).    the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his 

lord  doeth  —  knows  nothing  of  his  master's //<^mj-  and  reasons,  but 
simply  receives  and   executes  his    orders,     but   friends,   for    all 

things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 

you  —  admitted  you  to  free,  unrestrained  fellowship,  keeping  back 
nothing  from  you  which  I  have  received  to  communicate.  (Cf. 
Genesis,  18.  17  ;  Psalm  25.  14  ;  Isaiah,  50.  4).  Ye  have  notchosen 
me,  but  I  you  —  a  wholesome  momento  after  the  lofty  things  He 
had  just  said  about  their  mutual  indwelling,  and  the  unreserved- 
ness   of    the    friendship    they   had    been    admitted    to.     ordained 

("  appointed  ")  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit  —  i.  e., 
give  yourselves  to  it.     and  that  your  fruit  should  remain  — 

showing  itself  to  be  an  imperishable  and  ever  growing  principle. 

(Cf.  Proverbs,  4.  18  ;  2  John,  8.)  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask, 
&C. —  See  V.  7.  17,  21.  The  substance  of  these  important  verses 
has  occurred  more  than  once  before.  (Matthew,  10.  34-36  ;  Luke, 
12.49-53,  &c.)  22-25. —  See  ch.  9.  39-41.  if  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin — comparatively  none; 
all  other  sins  being  light  compared  with  the  rejection  of  the  Son 
of  God.  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin  —  rather,  "pre- 
text.' If  I  had  not  done  the  works  which  none  other  did  — 
See  ch.  12.  37.    that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled,  They  hated 

me  without  a  cause  —  quoted  from  the  Messianic  Psalm,  69. 
4,  applied  also  in  the  same  sense,  ch.  2.  17  ;  Acts,  i.  20  ;  Romans, 
II.  9,10;  15.3.    26-27.  —  See  ch.  14.  16-17.    ye  shall  also  bear 

witness  —  rather,  "are  witnesses  ;"  with  reference  indeed  to  their 
future  witness-bearing,  but  putting  the  emphasis  upon  \he\r present 
ample    opportunities   for   acquiring    their    qualifications  for  that 
great  office,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  "  with  Him  from  the  begin 
ning."     (See  Luke,  i.  2). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-33.  Discourse  at  the  Supper  Table  Concluded,  i,  5. 
These  things  have  1  spoken  unto  you,  that  ye  should  not  be  offend- 
ed,  &,C. —  both  the   warnings  and    the  encouragements  just  given. 

they  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues  — (ch.  9.  22  ;  12.  42.) 
the  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he 

doeth  God  service  —  The  words  mean  religious  service  —  "that  he 
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is  offering  a  service  to  God."  (So  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Galatians.  i. 
13, 14 ;  Philemon,  3.  6.)    these  things  I  said  not  at  ("  from")  the 

beginning  —  He  y^a^^said  it  pretty  early  (L.  6.  22),  but  not  quite  as 

in  V.  2.    because  I  was  with  you.    But  now  I  go  my  way  to  him 

that  sent  me,  &C.  —  While  He  was  with  them,  the  world's  hatred 
was  directed  chiefly  against  Himself;  but  His  departure  would 
bring  it  down  upon  them  as  His  representatives,  and  none  of  you 
asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ?  They  had  done  so  in  a  sort,  ch. 
13.  36  ;  14.  5  ;  but  He  wished  more  intelligent  and  eager  inquiry 

on  the  subject.  6,  7.  But  because  I  have  said  these  things,  sor- 
row hath  filled  your  heart  —  Sorrow  had  too  much  paralyzed 
them,  and  He  would  rouse  their  energies.     It  is  expedient  for  yOU 

that  I  go  away. 

My  Saviour,  can  it  ever  be, 

That  I  should  gain  by  losing  thee  ?  —  \Kekle^ 

Yes.  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you, 
but  if  I  go  I  will  send  Him  unto  you  —  See  ch.  7.  39  ;  14. 16.    And 

when  he  is  come,  he  will,  &C.  —  "  This  is  one  of  the  passages  most 
pregnant  with  thought  in  the  profound  discourses  of  Christ ;  with 
a  few  great  strokes  depicting  all  and  every  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  world  —  His  operation  with  reference  t& 
individuals  as  well  as  the  mass,  on  believers  and  unbelievers  alike. 
[Olsh.]  he  will  reprove — This  is  too  weak  a  word  to  express 
what  is  meant.  ''■Reproof'  is  indeed  implied  in  the  term  em- 
ployed, and  .doubtless  the  work  begins  with  it.  But  ''  co7tvict"  or 
*' eonvinee"  is  the  thing  intended;  and  as  the  one  expresses  the 
v,?^ork  of  the  Spirit  on  the  wihelieving  portion  of  mankind,  and  the 
other  on  the  believing,  it  is  better  not  to  restrict  it  to  either,     of 

sin,  because  they  believed  not  on  me  —  As  all  sin  has  its  root  in 

unbelief,  so  the  most  aggravated  form  of  unbelief  is  the  rejection 
of  Christ.  The  Spirit,  however,  in  fastening  this  truth  upon  the 
conscience,  does  not  extinguish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consummate 
and  intensify,  the  sense  of  all  other  sins,     of  righteOUSnOSS,  becaUSC 

I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more  —  Beyond  doubt,  it  is 

Chfisfs  personal  righteousness  which  the  Spirit  was  to  bring  home 
to  the  sinner's  heart.  The  evidence  of  this  was  to  lie  in  the  great 
historical  fact,  that  He  had  "gone  to  His  Father  and  was  no  more 
visible  to  men  ; "  for  if  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  had  been  a  lie,  how  should  the  Father,  who  is  "a 
jealous  God,"  have  raised  such  a  blasphemer  from  the  dead  and 
exalted  him  to  His  right  hand  ?  But  if  He  was  the  "  Faithful  and 
True  Witness,"  the  Father's  "  Righteous  Servant,"  "  His  Elect,  in 
whom  His  soul  delighted,"  then  was  His  departure  to  the  Father, 
and  consequent  disappearance  from  the  view  of  men,  but  the 
fitting  consummation,  the  august  reward,  of  all  that  He  did  here 
below,  the  seal  of  His  mission,  the  glorification  of  the  testimony 
which  He  bore  on  earth,  by  the  reception  of  its  Bearer  to  the  Fa- 
ther's bosom.  This  triumphant  vindication  of  Christ's  rectitude  is  to 
us  Divine  evidence,  bright  as  heaven,  that  He  is  indeed  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  God's  Righteous  Servant  to  justify  many,  because  He 
bare  their   iniquities.     (Isaiah,    53.  11.)     Thus  the  Spirit,  in  this 
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clause,  is  seen  convincing  men  that  there  is  in  Christ  perfect  relief 
under  the  sense  of  sin  of  which  he  had  before  convinced  them  ; 
and  so  far  from  mourning  over  His  absence  from  us  as  an  irre- 
parable loss,  we  learn  to  glor)'^  in  it,  as  the  evidence  of  His  perfect 
acceptance  on  our  behalf,  exclaimisg  with  one  who  understood 
this  point :  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect? 
It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is 
Christ  that  died  ;  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God, "  &c.    (Romans,  8.  33,  34.)     of  judgment,  because 

the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged  — By  supposing  that  the  final 

jndginent  is  here  meant,  the  point  of  this  clause  is,  even  by  good 
interpreters,  quite  missed.  The  statement,  "  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged''  means,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  same  as 
that  in  ch.  12.  31,  "  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out;  " 
and  both  mean  that  his  dominion  over  men  or  his  power  to  enslave 
and  so  to  ruin  them,  is  destroyed.  The  death  of  Christ  "judged  " 
or  judicially  overthrew  him  and  he  was,  thereupon,  "  cast  out"  or 
expelled  from  his  usurped  dominion.  (Hebrews,  2.  14  ;  i  John, 
3.  8  ;  Colossians,  2.  15.)  Thus,  then,  the  Spirit  shall  bring  hcHiC 
to  men's  conscience  (i)  the  sense  of  sin,  consummated  in  the 
rejection  of  Him  who  came  to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " 
(2)  The  sense  of  perfect  relief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Father's 
servant,  now  fetched  from  the  earth  that  spurned  Him  to  that 
bosom  where  from  everlasting  He  had  dwelt ;  and  (3)  the  sense  of 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  Satan,  whose  Jzidgment  hiings  to 
men  liberty  to  be  holy  and  transformation  cut  of  servants  of  the 
devil  into  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  To  one 
class  of  men,  however,  all  this  will  carry  conviction  only  ;  they 
"will  not  come  to  Christ,"  revealed  though  He  te  to  them  as  tl  e 
life-giving  One,  that  they  may  have  life.  Such,  abiding  voluntarily 
under  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  this  v/orld,  are  judged  in  Jiis 
judgment,  the  visible  consummation  of  which  will  be  at  the  great 
day.  To  another  class,  however,  this  blessed  teaching  will  have 
another  issue,  translating  them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  12-15.  when  He,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come ...  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself—?,  e.,  from 

Himself,  but  like  Christ  Himself,  "what  He  hears,"  what  is  given 
Him  to  communicate.  He  will  show  ycu  things  to  come  —  refer- 
ring specially  to  those  revelations  which,  in  the  Epistles  partially, 
but  most  fully  in  the  Apocalypse,  open  up  a  vista  into  the  future 
of  the   kingdom   of  God,  whose   horizon  is  the  everlasting  hills. 

He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  show  it  unto 

you  —  Thus  the  whole  design  of  the  Spirit's  office  is  to  glorify 
Christ,  not  in  His  own  person,  for  this  was  done  by  ihe  Father 
when  He  exalted  Him  to  His  own  right  hand,  but  in  the  view  and 
estimation  of  men.  For  this  purpose  He  was  to  '' receive ^^of 
Christ"  all  the  truth  relating  to  Christ,  '^  and  sho7v  it  u7:to  them"  or 
make  them  to  discern  it  in  its  own  light.  The  subjective  nature  of 
the  Spirit's  teaching,  the  discovery  to  the  souls  of  men  of  what  is 
Christ  outwardly,  is  here  very  clearly  expressed  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  vanity  of  looking  for  revelations  of  the  Spirit  Avhich  shall 
do  any  thing  beyond  throv/ing  light  in  the  soul  upon  what  Christ 
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Himself  is,  and  taught,  and  did  upon  earth,  all  things  that  the 
Father  hath  are  mine  —  a  plainer  expression  than  this  oi absolute 
community  with  the  Father  in  all  things  cannot  be  conceived, 
though  the  "all  things  "  here  have  reference  to  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  which  the  Spirit  was  to  receive  that  He  might  show  it 
to  us.     We  have  here  a  wonderful  glimpse  into  the  inner  relations 

of  the  Godhead.  16-22.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and 
again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father 

—  The  "joy  of  the  world"  at  their  "not  seeing  him"  seems  to 
show  that  His  removal  from  them  b}^  dcatJi  was  what  He  meant ; 
and  in  that  case,  their  "joy  at  again  seeing  Him"  points  to  their 
transport  at  His  re-appearance  among  them  on  His  resurrection, 
when  they  could  no  longer  doubt  His  identit3^  At  the  same  time 
the  sorrow  of  the  widowed  Church  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
the  heavens,  and  her  transport  at  His  personal  return,  are  certainly 
here  expressed.  24-28.  At  that  day  —  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  as  ch.  14.  20.  ye  shall  ask  ("inquire  of ")  me  nothing  — 
by  reason  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit's  teaching,  (ch.  14.  26  ;  16. 
13  ;  and  Cf.  i  John,  2.  27.)    hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 

name  —  for  "  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  prayer  to  Christ, 
presuppose  Wis  glorification^  [Olshausen.]  ask  —  when  I  am 
gone,  "  in  my  name."  in  provepbs  —  in  obscure  language,  opposed 
to  "  showing  plainly" — i.  e.,  by  the  Spirit's  teaching,  i  say  not,  I 
will  pray  the  Father  for  you  — as  if  He  were  not  of  Himself  dis- 
posed to  aid  you  :  Christ  does  pray  the  Father  for  his  people,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  inclining  an  uniuilling  ear.  for  the  Father 
himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me  —  This  love  of 
theirs  is  that  which  is  called  for  by  God's  eternal  love  in  the  gift 
of  his  Son  mirrored  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe,  and  resting 
on  His  dear  Son.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  &,C.,  q.  d.,  "And 
ye  are  right,  for  I  have  indeed  so  come  forth,  and  shall  soon  re- 
turn whence  I  came."  This  echo  of  the  truth,  alluded  to  in  -the 
preceding  verse,  seems  like  thinking  aloud,  as  if  it  were  grateful 
to  His  own  spirit  on  such  a  subject  and  at  such  an  hour.  29,  30. 
His  disciples  said.  Now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no 
proverb,  &C. — hardly  more  so  than  before;  the  time  for  perfect 
plainness  was  yet  to  come  ;  but  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  His 
meaning  (it  was  nothing  more),  they  eagerly  express  their  satis- 
faction, as  if  glad  to  make  any  thing  of  His  words.  How  touch- 
ingly  does  this  show  both  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  and  the  in- 
fantile character  of  their  faith  !  31-33.  Jesus  answered,  Do  ye  now 
believe  ?  — q.  d.,  "  It  is  well  ye  do,  for  it  is  soon  to  be  tested,  and 

in  a  way  ye  little  expect."  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave 
me  alone;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone  —  A  deep  and  awful  sense  of 

w/-^^^  experienced  is  certainly  expressed  here,  but  how  lovingly  ' 
That  he  was  not  to  be  utterly  deserted,  that  there  was  One  who  would 
not  forsake  Him,  was  to  Him  matter  of  ineffable  support  and  con- 
solation ;  but  that  He  should  be  without  all  human  countenance 
and  cheer,  who  as  Man  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  law  of 
sympathy,  would  fill  themselves  with  as  much  shame,  when  they 
ifterward    recurred  to  it,  as  the  Redeemer's   heart  in  his  hour  of 
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neea  witn  pungent  sorrow.  "  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  but 
there  was  none  ;  and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none."     (Psalm 

69.  20.)    because  the  Father  is  with  me  —  how  near,  and  with 

what  sustaining-  power,  who  can  express?  These  things  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  —  not  the  immediately  preceding  words,  but  this 
whole  discourse,  of  which  these  were  the  very  last  words,  and 

which  He  thus  winds  up.    that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace — in 

the  sublime  sense  before  explained.  (See  ch.  14.  27.)  in  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  —  specially  arising  from  its  deadly  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  "  are  not  of  the  world,  but  chosen  out  of  the 
world."  So  that  the  "  peace"  promised  was  far  from  an  unruffled 
one.  I  have  overcome  the  world  —  not  only  before  you,  but  for 
you.  that  ye  ma-  be  able  to  do  the  same,     (i  John,  5.  4-5.) 


CHAPTER  XVII 

1-26.  The  Intercessory  Prayer.  See  en.  14.  i.  Had  this 
prayer  not  been  recorded,  what  reverential  reader  would  not  have 
exclaimed  :  O  to  have  been  within  hearing  of  such  a  pra3''er  as 
that  must  have  been,  which  wound  up  the  whole  of  His  past 
ministry  and  formed  the  point  of  transition  to  the  dark  scenes 
which  immediately  followed  !  But  here  it  is,  and  with  such  signa- 
ture of  the  lips  that  uttered  it,  that  we  seem  rather  to  hear  it  from 
Himself  than  read  it  from  the  pen  of  His  faithful  reporter.  1-3. 
These  words  spake  Jesus  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  —  "John  very 
seldom  depicts  the  gestures  or  looks  of  our  Lord,  as  here.  B^it 
this  was  an  occasion  of  which  the  impression  was  indelible,  and 
the  upward  look  could  not  be  passed  over.  [Alford.]  Father, 
the  hour  is  come  —  See  ch.  13.  31,  32.    glorify  thy  Son  —  Put 

honour  upon  thy  Son  by  countenancing,  sustaining  and  carrying 

Him  through  that  "hour."  given  ("  gavest ")  him  power  overall 
flesh  — Matthew,  11.  27;  28.  18-20.    give  eternal  life  to  as  many 

as,  &,C. —  lit.,  "to  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him."     (See  ch. 

6.  37-40.)  This  is  (that)  life  eternal  that  they  might  (may)  know, 
&,C. —  This  life  eternal,  then,  is  not  mere  conscious  and  unending 
existence,  but  a  life  of  acquaintance  with  God  in  Christ.  (Job, 
22.  21.)  thee,  the  only  true  God  —  the  sole  personal  living  God  ; 
in  glorious  contrast  equally  with  heathen  polytheism,  philosophic 
naturalism  and  mystic  pantheism,  and  JcsuS  Christ  whom  thoU 
hast  sent  —  This  is  the  only  place  where  our  Lord  gives  Himself 
this  compound  name,  afterward  so  current  in  apostolic  preaching 
and  writing.  Here  the  terms  are  used  in  their  strict  signification, 
"  Jesus,"  because  He  ''saves  His  people  from  their  sins  ; "  "  Christ," 
as  anointed  whh.  the  measureless  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
exercise  of  His  saving  offices  (see  Matthew,  i.  16)  ;  "Whom  thou 
HAST  sent,  ''  in  the  plentitude  of  Divine  authority  and  power  to 
save.  "  The  very  juxtaposition  here  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
Father  is  a  proof,  by  implication,  of  our  Lord's  Godhead.  The 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  could  not  be  eternal  life,  and 
such  an  association  of  the  one  with  the  other  would  be  incon- 
ceivable."   [Alford]    4,  5.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  — 
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rather,  "  I  glorified"  (for  the  thing  is  conceived  as  now  past).     I 

have  finished  ("  I  finished  ")  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  da 

— It  is  very  important  to  preserve  in  the  translation  \X\q past  tense, 
used  in  the  original,  otherwise  it  might  be  thought  that  the  work 
already  ''■finished"  was  only  what  He  had  done  lufore  uttering  that 
prayer;  whereas,  it  will  be  observed  that  our  Lord  speaks  through- 
out as  already  beyond  this  present  scene  {v.  12,  &c.),  and  so  must 
be  supposed  to  include  in  His  "finished  work"  the  "decease 
which  He  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  And  now  —  in  return,. 
glorify  thou  me  —  The  ''  I  thee'''  and  ''Thou  me''  are  so  placed  ire 
the  original,  each  beside  its  fellow,  as  to  show  that  a  perfect 
RECIPROCITY  OF  SERVICES  of  the  Sou  to  the  Father  first,  and  then  of 
the  Father  to  the  Son  in  return,  is  what  our  Lord  means  here  tc 
express,    with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 

was  —  when  "  in  the  beginning  the  Word  was  tvith  God''  (ch.  i.  i)^ 
"the  onl3''-begotten  Son  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  Father'^  (ch.  I.  18). 
With  this  pre-existent  glory  which  He  veiled  on  earth.  He  asks  ta 
be  reinvested,  the  design  of  the  veiling  beinj  accomplished,  not, 
however,  simply  as  before,  but  now  in  our  n.iture.  6-8.  From-, 
praying  for  Himself  He  now  comes  to  pray  fjr  His  disciples.  I 
have  manifested  ("  I  manifested")  thy  name  —  His  whole  character 

toward  mankind,  to  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out  or  the  world  — 
S3e  ch.  6.  37-40.  they  have  known,  surely,  that  I  came  out  from 
\\\^^ — See  ch.  16.  30,  31.  9-14.  I  pray  for  the.Tl  —  njt  as  individu- 
als merely,  but  as  representatives  of  all  such  in  every  succeeding^, 
age  (see  v.  2d).  not  for  the  world  —  for  they  had  been  given  Him. 
"  out  0/ the  world"  {v.  6),  and  had  been  already  transformed  into 
the  very  opposite  of  it.  The  things  sought  for  them,  indeed,  are 
applicable  only  to  such,  ail  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine  — 
lit.y  *'  All  my  things  are  thine  and  thy  things  are  mine."  (On  this 
use  of  the  wtv//^r  gender,  see  ch.  6.  37-40.)  Absolute  community  of 
PROPERTY  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  here  expressed  as 
nakedlyas  words  can  doit.  See  z^.  5.  I  am  no  more  in  the  world  (see 
V.  4.)  but  these  are  in  the  world  — q.  d.,  "  Thoagh  my  struggles  are  at 
an  end,  their's  are  not  ;  though  I  have  gotten  beyond  that  scene- 
of  strife,  I  cannot  sever  myself  in  spirit  from  them,  left  behind  and 
only  just  entering  on  their  great  conflict."  Holy  Father  —  an  ex- 
pression He  nowhere  else  uses.  ''Father"  is  His  wonted  appella- 
tion, but  "holy"  is  here  prefixed,  because  His  appeal  was  to  that 
perfection  of  the  Father's  nature,  to  "  keep "  or  preserve  themi 
from  being  tainted  by  the  unholy  atmosphere  of  "  the  world  "  they 
were  still  in.  keep  through  thine  own  name  — rather,  "in  thy 
name  ;"  in  the  exercise  of  that  gracious  and  holy  character  for 
which  He  was  known,  that  they  may  be  0n3  —  See  V.  21.  I  kept 
(guarded)  them  in  thy  name  —  acting  as  thy  Representative  on 
earth,  none  of  them  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition  — "  It  is  not 
implied  here  that  the  son  of  perdition  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
Father  had  given  to  the  Son,  but  rather  the  contrary,  ch.  13.  18. 
[W.  &  W.]  It  is  just  as  in  L.  4.  26-27,  v^here  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  woman  of  Sarepta  (in  Sidon)  was  one  of  the  widows- 
ol  Israel,  nor  Naaman  the  Syrian  one  of  the  lepers  in  Israel,  though 
the   language  —  the  same  as  here — might   seetn    to   express  that 
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son  of  perdition  —  doomed  to  it.     (2  Thessalonians,  2,  3  ;  Mark, 

14-  21.)  I  speak  in  the  world,  that  they  might  have  my  joy  ful- 
filled in  themselves  —  q.  d.,  "Such  a  strain  betits  rather  the  upper 
sanctuary  than  the  scene  of  contiict ;  but  I  speak  so  "  in  the  world" 
that  My  joy,  the  joy  I  experience  in  knowing  that  such  interces- 
sions are  to  be  made  for  them  by  their  absent  Lord,  may  be  tasted 
by  those  who  now  hear  them,  and  by  all  who  shall  hereafter  read 

the  record  of  them.    15-19.  '  I  pray  not  that  thou  should  est  take 

them  out  of  the  world  —  for  that,  though  it  would  secure  their  own 
safety,  would  leave   the  world  unblessed  by  their  testimony,     but 

keep  them  from  the  evil  —  all  evil  in  and  ot  the  world.  They  are 
not  of  this  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  —  See  ch.  15.  18, 

19.  This  is  reiterated  here,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  prayer  which 
follows.  Sanctify  them  —  As  the  former  prayer,  ''Keep  them," 
was  negative,  asking  proteetio?t  for  them  from  the  poisonous  element 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  upon  their  renewed  nature,  so  this 
prayer,  "  Sanctify  them,"  is  positive,  asking  the  advancement  and 
co7npletion  of  their  begun  santification.  through  (or  '*  in ")  thy 
truth  —  God's  revealed  truth,  as  the  medium  or  element  of  sancti- 
fication  ;  a  statement  this  of  immense  importance,  thy  word  is 
truth  —  Cf.  ch.  15.  3  ;  Colossians,  i.  5  ;  Ephesians.  i,  13.  As  thOU 
has  sent  ("  sentest  ")  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent 
("sent  I  also")  them  into  the  world  —  As  their  mission  was  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  their  Master's  mission,  so  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  authority  in  both  cases  as  co-ordinate,     and  for 

their  sakes  I  sanctify  (consecrate)  myself,  that  they  also  might 
("may")  be  sanctified  (consecrated) — "The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Christ  and  the  disciples 
is,  as  applied  to  Christ,  that  it  means  only  to  "  consecrate,"  where- 
as, in  application  to  the  disciples,  it  means  to  "consecrate"  with 
the  additional  idea  of  previous  sanctification,  since  nothing  but 
what  is  holy  can  be  presented  as  an  offering.  The  whole  self- 
sacrificing  work  of  the  disciples  appears  here  as  a  mere  lesult  of 
the  offering  of  Christ.  [Olshausen.]  through  (or  "  in  ")  the  truth 
—  Though  the  article  is  wanting  in  the  original  here,  we  are  not 
to  translate,  as  in  the  margin,  "  truly  sanctified  ;"  for  the  reference 
seems  plainly  to  be  to  "the  truth"  mentioned,  v.  17  (see  there). 
20-33.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone  —  This  very  important  ex- 
planation, uttered  in  condescension  to  the  hearers  and  readers  of 
this  prayer  in  all  time,  is  meant  not  merely  of  what  follows,  but  of 
the  whole  prayer,  them  also  which  shall  believe  —  The  majority 
of  the  best  MSS.  read  "which  believe,"  ail  future  time  being 
viewed  as  present,  while  the   present   is  viewed  as  past  and  gone. 

that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 

they  may  be  one  in  us —  The  indivelHng  spirit  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  the  one  perfect  bond  of  union,  knitting  up  into  a  living 
unity,  first,  all  believers  among  themselves  ;  next,  this  unity  into 
one  still  higher,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  (Observe,  that 
Christ  never  juixes  Himself  up  with  His  disciples  as  He  associates 
Himself  with  the  Father,  hvxX.  says  I  in  them  and  THEY  in  us.)     that 

the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  ("sentest")  me  — So 

the  grand  impression  upon  the  world  at  large,  that  the  Mission  of 
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Christ  is  Divine,  is  to  be  made  by  the  unity  of  His  disciples.  Of 
course,  then,  it  must  be  something  that  shall  be  visible  or  per- 
ceptible to  the  world.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Not  certainly  a  merely 
formal,  mechanical  unity  of  ecclesiastical  machinery.  For  as  that 
may,  and  to  a  large  extent  does  exist,  in  both  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Churches,  with  little  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  yea  much, 
with  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  cannot  dwell,  so  instead  of 
convincing  the  world  beyond  its  07vn  pale  oi  the  Divinity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  generates  infidelity  to  a  large  extent  within  its  own  bosom. 
But  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  illuminating,  transforming  and  reigning 
in  the  hearts  of  the  genuine  disciples  of  Christ,  drawing  them  to 
each  other  as  members  of  one  family,  and  prompting  them  to  loving 
co-operation  for  the  good  of  the  world  —  this  is  what,  when  suffi- 
ciently glowing  and  extended,  shall  force  conviction  upon  the 
world  that  Christianity  is  Divine.  Doubtless,  the  more  that  differ- 
ences among  Christians  disappear  —  the  more  they  can  agree  evert 
in  minor  matters  —  the  impression  upon  the  world  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  greater.  But  it  is  not  dependent  upon  this  ;  for  living" 
and  loving  oneness  in  Christ  is  sometimes  more  touchingly  seen 
even  amid  and  in  spite  of  minor  differences,  than  where  no  such 
differences  exist  to  try  the  strength  of  their  deeper  unity.  Yet  till 
this  living  brotherhood  in  Christ  shall  show  itself  strong  enough; 
to  destroy  the  sectarianism,  selfishness,  carnality  and  apathy 
that  eat  out  the  heart  of  Christianity  in  all  the  visible  sections 
of  it,  in  vain  shall  wc  expect  the  world  to  be  overawed  by  it.  It  is 
when  "  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high,"  as  a 
Spirit  of  truth  and  love,  and  upon  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
territory  alike,  melting  down  difference  and  heart-burnings, 
kindling  astonishment  and  shame  at  past  unfruitfulness,  draw- 
ing forth  longings  of  catholic  affection,  and  yearnings  over  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  embodying  themselves  in  palpable 
forms  and  active  measures  —  it  is  then  that  we  may  expect  the 
effect  here  announced  to  be  produced,  and  then  it  will  be  irre- 
sistible. Should  not  CJnistians  ponder  these  things?  "  should  not  the 
same  mind  be  in  them  wJiich  zuas  also  in  Chtist  yesus"  about  this 
matter?  should  not  His  prayer  be  theirs  ?     and  the  glOPy  which  thOU 

gavest  ("  hast  given ")  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one  —  The  last  clause  shows  the  meaning  of 
the  first.  It  is  not  the  future  glory  of  the  heavenly  state,  but  the 
secret  of  that /r<?j-^';z/ unity  just  before  spoken  of;  the  glory,  there- 
fore, ^y  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ ;  the  glory  of  an  accepted 
state,  of  a  holy  character,  of  every  grace.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.  —  See  v.  21.  24-26. 
Father,  I  will  —  The  majesty  of  this  style  of  speaking  is  quite 
transparent.  No  petty  criticism  will  be  allowed  to  fritter  it  away 
in  any  but  superficial  or  perverted  readers,  be  with  me  where  I 
am  —  See  ch.  14.  3.  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me — Seez/.  5.  Christ  regards  it  as  glory  enough  for 
us  to  be  admitted  to  see  and  gaze  for  ever  upon  His  glory  !  This 
is  "the  beatific  vision,"  but  it  shall  be  no  mere  vision,  for  "  we 
shall  be  like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  ig,"  i  John,  3.  2. 
0  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee  ("  knew  thee 
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not"),  but  I  have  known  ("knew")  thee,  and  these  have  known 
<"  knew  ")  that  thou  hast  sent  ("  sentest  ")  me  —  As  before  He  said 
■"  i%'/j/ Father,"  when  desiring  the  display  ol  that  perfection  in  His 
disciples  {v.  ii),  so  here  He  styles  him  'Righteous  Father,"  because 
He  is  appealing  to  his  righteousness  or  justice,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  diametrically  opposite  classes  —  '''the 
■world'^  on  the  one  hand,  vvhich  would  not  "  know  the  Father, 
though  brought  so  nigh  to  it  in  the  Son  of  His  love,  and,  on  the 
other.  Himself,  who  recognized  and  owned  Him,  and  even  His 
disciples,  who  owned  His  mission  from  the  Father.  And  I  have 
declared  ("  I  made  known  "  or  "  communicated  ")  thy  name  —  in 
His  past  ministry,  and  will  declare  it  —  in  yet  larger  measure,  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost  and  through  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  ("  lovedst") 
me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them  — This  eternal  love  of  the 

Father,  resting  first  on  Christ,  is  by  His  Spirit  imparted  to  and 
takes  up  its  permrnent  abode  in  all  that  believe  in  Him,"  and 
■"  He  abiding  in  them  and  they  in  Him  "  (ch.  15.  5),  they  are  "one 
Spirit!'  "With  this  lofty  thought  the  Redeemer  closes  His 
prayer  for  His  disciples,  and  in  them  for  His  Church  through 
all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last  moments  given  Him 
for  conversation  with  His  own  the  most  sublime  and  glorious 
sentiments  ever  uttered  by  mortal  lips.  But  hardly  has  the  sound 
of  the.  last  word  died  away,  when  He  passes  with  the  disciples 
over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane  —  and  the  bitter  conflict 
draws  on.  The  seed  of  the  new  world  must  be  sown  in  Death, 
that  thence  Life  may  spring  up."     [Olshausen.] 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1-13.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus.  1-3.  Over  the 
l)rook  Kedron  — a  deep,  dark  ravine,  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
through  which  flowed  this  small  "  storm-brook  "  or  "  winter-tor- 
rent," and  which  in  summer  is  dried  up.  where  was  a  garden  — 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "  called  Gethsemane  "  ("  olive- 
press.")  Matthew,  26.  30,  36.  Judas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus 
ofttimes  (see  ch.  8.  i ;  Luke,  21.  37).  resorted  thither  with  his 
disciples — The  baseness  of  this  abuse  of  knowledge  in  Judas, 
derived  from  admission  to  the  closest  privacies  of  his  Master,  is 
most  touchingly  conveyed  here,  though  nothing  beyond  bare  nar- 
rative is  expressed.  Jesus,  however,  knowing  that  in  this  spot 
Judas  would  expect  to  find  Him,  instead  of  avoiding  it,  hies  Him 
thither  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself"  (ch.  10.  iS).  B*esides,  the  scene 
which  was  to  fill  up  the  little  breathing  time,  the  awful  interval 
ifcetween  the  supper  and  the  apprehension,  like  the  "  silence  in 
];heaven  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour"  between  the  breaking 
'of  the  Apocalyptic  seals  and  the  peal  of  the  trumpets  of  war 
'(Revelations,  8.  i),  the  Agony,  would  have  been  too  terrible  for 
the  upper  room  ;  nor  would  He  cloud  the  delightful  associations 
cf  the  last  passover  and  the  first  supper  by  pouring  out  the  anguish 
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of  His  soul  there.  The  garden,  however,  with  its  amplitude,  its 
^hady  olives,  its  endeared  associations,  would  be  congenial  to  his 
heart.  Here  he  had  room  enough  to  retire  ;  first,  from  eight  of 
them,  and  then  from  the  more  favoured  three  ;  and  here,  when 
that  mysterious  scene  was  over,  the  stillness  would  only  be  broken 
by  the  tread  of  the  traitor.  Judas  then  —  "He  that  was  called 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,"  says  Luke,  in  language  which  brands 
him  with  peculiar  infamy,  as  in  the  sacred  circle  while  in  no  sense 
of  it.  the  band  of  men  —  "  the  detachincnt  of  the  Roman  cohort  on 
duty  at  the  festival,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order."  [Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson.]  officers  from  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees—  Captains  of  the  temple  and  armed  Levites.  lanterns 
and  torches  —  It  was  full  moon,  but  in  case  He  should  have 
secreted  Himself  somewhere  in  the  dark  ravine,  they  bring 
the  means  of  exploring  its  hiding  places,  little  knowing  whom 
they  had  to  do  with.  "  Now  he  that  betrayed  Him  had  given 
them  a  sign  saying.  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  He, 
hold  Him  fast."  Matthew,  25.  48.  The  cold-bloodedness  of 
this  speech  was  onh'-  exceeded  by  the  deed  itself.  "And  Judas 
•went  before  them.  (Luke,  22. 47.)  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus, 
and  said.  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  Him."  (Matthew,  26.  49.  Cf. 
Exodus,  4.  27  ;  18.  7  ;  Luke,  7.  45.)  The  impudence  of  this  atro- 
cious deed  shows  how  thoroughly  he  has  by  this  time  mastered  all 
his  scruples.  If  the  dialogue  between  our  Lord  and  His  captors 
was  before  this,  as  some  interpreters  think  it  was,  the  kiss  of  Judas 
was  purely  gratuitous,  and  probably  to  make  good  his  right  to 
the  money ;  our  Lord  having  presented  Himself  unexpectedly 
before  them,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  any  one  to  point 
Him  out.  But  a  comparison  of  the  narratives  seems  to  show  that 
our  Lord's  "  coming  forth  "  to  the  band  was  stibseque7it  to  the  in- 
terview of  Judas.  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Friend  " — not  the 
endearing  term  "friend"  inch.  15.  15,  but  "companion."  a  word 
used  on  occasions  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke  (as  Matthew,  20.  13  ; 
•22.  12.)  —  "Wherefore  art  thou  come?  (Matthew,  26.  50.)  Be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss" — imprinting  upon  the 
foulest  act  a  mark  of  tenderest  affection  ?  What  zvounded  feeling 
does  this  express  !  Of  this  Jesus  showed  Himself  on  various 
occasions  keenly  susceptible — as  all  generous  and  beautiful  na- 
tures do.  4-9.  Jesus  knowing  all  things  that  should  come  ("were 
coming")  upon  Him,  went  forth  —  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  prob- 
ably, into  open  view,  indicating  His  sublime  preparedness  to  meet 
His  captors.  Whom  seek  ye?  —  Partly  to  prevent  a  rush  of  the 
soldiery  upon  the  disciples  [Bengel]  ;  and  see  Mark,  14.  51,  52, 
as  showing  a  tendency  to  this  :  but  still  more  as  part  of  that 
courage  and  majesty  which  so  overawed  them.  He  would  not 
wait  to  be  taken.  They  answered,  Jesus  of  Nazareth — Just  the 
sort  of  blunt,  straightforward  reply  one  expects  from  military 
men,  simply  acting  on  their  instructions.  I  am  [He]  —  see  ch. 
6.  20.  Judas  stood  with  them.  No  more  is  recorded  here  of  his 
part  of  the  scene,  but  we  have  found  the  gap  painfully  supplied 
by  all  the  other  Evangelists.  As  soon  then  as  He  said  unto  them, 
I  am  [He],  they  went  backward  —  recoiled,    and  fell  to  the  ground 
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—  struck  down  by  a  power  such, as  that  which  smote  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus and  his  companions  to  the  earth.  (Acts,  26.  14.)  It  was  the 
glorious  efTulgence  of  the  majesty  of  Christ  which  overpowered 
them.  "This,  occurring  before  His  surrender,  would  show  His 
power  over  His  enemies,  and  so  the  freedom  with  which  He  gave 
Himself  up.  [Meyer.]  Then  asked  He  them  again,  Whom  seek 
ye  ?  —  Giving  them  a  door  of  escape  from  the  guilt  of  a  deed 
which  noiv  they  were  able  in  some  measure  to  understand.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  — The  stunning  effect  of  His  first  answer  wearing 
off,  they  think  only  of  the  necessity  of  executing  their  orders.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  am  [He] :  if  therefore  ye  seek  Me,  let  these 
go  their  way  — Wonderful  self-possession,  and  consideration  for 
others,  in  such  circumstances  !  that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled 
which  He  spake,  Of  them  which  Thou  gavest  Me  have  I  lost  none 

—  The  reference  is  to  such  sayings  as  ch.  6.  39  ;  17.  12  ;  showing 
how  conscious  the  Evangelist  was,  that  in  reporting  His  Lord's  for- 
mer  sayings,  he  was  giving  them  not  in  substance  merely,  but  \x\forw 
also.  Observe,  also,  how  the  preservation  of  the  disciples  on  this 
occasion  is  viewed  as  part  of  that  deeper  preservation  undoubtedly 

intended  in  the  saying  quoted.  10,  11.  Then  Simon  Peter,  having 
a  sword,  drew  it,  and  smote  the  High  Priest's  servant,  and  cut  m 
his  right  ear.  The  servant's  name  was  Malchus  —  None  of  the 
other  Evangelists  mention  the  name  either  of  the  ardent  disciple 
or  of  his  victim.  John  being  "  known  to  the  High  Priest  "  (^.15) 
the  mention  of  the  servant's  name  by  him  is  quite  natural,  and 
an  interesting  mark  of  truth  in  a  small  matter.  As  to  the 
right  ear  specified  both  here  and  in  Luke,  the  man  was  "  likely- 
foremost  of  those  who  advanced  to  seize  Jesus,  and  presented 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  combatant ;  hence  his  right  side 
would  be  exposed  to  attack.  The  blow  of  Peter  was  evidentl)'- 
aimed  vertically  at  his  head."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  Then 
said  Jesus —  "  Suffer  ye    thus   far"    (Luke,  22.51).     Put    up   thy 

sword  into  the  sheath :  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me^ 

shall  I  not  drink  It?  —  This  expresses  both  the  feelings  which, 
struggled  in  the  Lord's  breast  during  the  agony  in  the  garden  — 
aversion  to  the  cup  viewed  in  itself^  but,  iji  the  light  of  the  Father  s- 
will,  perfect  preparedness  to  drink  it  up.  (See  Luke,  22.  39-46.) 
Matthew  adds  to  the  address  to  Peter  the  following: — "  For  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  (M.  26.  52)  — 
q.  d.,  "  Those  who  take  the  sword  must  run  all  the  risks  of  human 
warfare  ;  but  Mine  is  a  warfare  whose  weapons,  as  they  are  not 
carnal,  are  attended  with  no  such  hazards,  but  carry  certain  vic- 
tory." "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now"  —  even  after  things 
have  proceeded  so  far — "  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  pres- 
ently give  me"  —  rather,  "  place  at  my  disposal  " — '*  more  thaa 
twelve  legion  of  angels  ;"  with  allusion,  possibly,  to  the  one  angeL 
who  had  in  His  agony,  "appeared  to  Him  from  Heaven  strength- 
ening Him"  (Luke,  22.  43) ;  and  in  the  precise  number,  allud- 
ing to  the  tzuelv^  who  needed  the  help.  Himself  and  His 
eleven  disciples.  (The  full  complement  of  a  legion  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  six  thousand.)  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scripture  be 
fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be?"     (Matthew,  26.  53,  54.)     He  could 
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not  suffer,  according  to  the  scripture,  if  He  allowed  Himself  to  be 
delivered  from  the  predicted  death.  "And  He  touched  his  ear 
^nd  healed  him  "  (Luke,  22.  51);  for  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  "  (Luke,  9.  56),  and,  even 
while  they  were  destroying  His,  to  save  theirs.  12.  Then  the 
band  . . .  took  Jesus  —  but  not  till  He  had  made  them  feel  that  "  no 
man  took  His  life  from  Him,  but  that  He  laid  it  down  of  Himself." 
13.  and  led  Him  away  —  "  In  that  hour,"  says  Matthew  (26.  55,  56), 
and  probably  now,  on  the  way  to  judgment,  when  the  crowds  were 
pressing  upon  Him,  "said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes,  are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves,  for  to  take  me  "  — 
expressive  of  the  indignity  which  he  felt  to  be  thus  done  to  Him 
—  "I  sat  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me. 
But  this  "  (adds  Luke,  22.  53)"  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
jiess."  Matthew  continues  —  "But  all  this  was  done  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all  the  disci- 
ples forsook  Him  and  fled"  (Matthew,  26.  56)  —  thus  fulfilling  His 
prediction,  Mark,  14.  27  ;  ch.  16.  32. 

13-27.  Jesus  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  —  Fall  of  Peter. 
13,  14.  And  led  Him  away  to  Annas  first  —  See  Luke,  3.  2,  and 
Matthew,  26.  57.    15-18.  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus  —  Natural 

though  this  was  and  safe  enough,  had  he  only  "  watched  and 
prayed  that  he  enter  not  into  temptation,"  as  his  Master  bade  him 
(Matthew,  26.  41),  it  was,  in  his  case,  a  fatal  step,  and  another 
disciple  —  Rather,  "the    other  disciple,"  our  evangelist   himself, 

no  doubt,  known  unto  the  High  Priest — See  v.  10.  Went  in  with 
Jesus  into  the  palace  of  the  High  Priest.    But  Peter  stood  at  the 

door  without  —  by  preconcerted   arrangement  with  his  friend  till 

he  should  get  access  for  him.  Then  went  out  that  other  .  .  .  and 
spake  to  her  that  kept  the  door  and   brought  in  Peter  — the 

naturalness  of  these  small  details  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  This 
other  disciple  first  made  good  his  own  entrance,  on  the  score  of 
acquaintance  with  the  High  Priest  ;  this  secured,  he  goes  forth 
again,  now  as  a  privileged  person,  to  make  interest  for  Peter's 
admission.  But  thus  our  poor  disciple  is  in  the  coils  of  the 
serpent.  The  next  steps  will  best  be  seen  by  inverting  verses  17 
and  18.  And  the  servants  and  officers  —  The  menials  and  some 
of  the  "band"  that  "took  Jesus."  stood  there,  who  had  made 
<"  having  made  ")  a  fire  of  coals,  for  it  was  cold,  and  they  warmed 

themselves  —  "John,  alone,  notices  the  material  ("charcoal")  of 
^which  the  fire  was  made  and  the  reason  for  a  fire,  the  coldness  of 
the  night.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  "  Peter  went  in  and  sat 
^th  the  servants  to  see  the  end  (Matthew,  26.  58),  and  warmed 
himself  at  the  fire"  (Mark,  14.  54).  These  two  statements  are 
extremely  interesting.  His  wishing  to  "  see  the  end  "  or  issue  of 
these  proceedings  was  what  led  him  into  the  palace  for  he,  evi- 
dently, feared  the  worst.  But  once  in,  the  serpent  coil  is  drawn 
■closer  ;  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  why  should  not  he  take  advantage 
of  the  fire  as  well  as  others?  Besides,  in  the  talk  of  the  crowd 
about  the  all-engrossing  topic,  he  may  pick  up  something  which 
he  would  like  to  hear.  "  And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace" 
(Mark,    14.   66).      Matthew   (26.    69,)    says :  "  Sat    without    in    the 
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palace."  According  to  oriental  architecture,  and  especially  in: 
large  buildings  as  here,  the  street  door  or  heavy  folding-gate, 
through  which  single  persons  entered  by  a  wicket  kept  by  a 
porter,  opened  by  a  passage  or  "porch"  (Mark,  14.  68)  into  a 
quadrangular  coui't  here  called  the  "palace"  or  hall,  w\\\ch.  was 
open  above  and  is  frequently  paved  with  flagstones.  In  the  center 
of  this  court  the  "  fire  "  would  be  kindled  (in  a  brazier).  At  the 
upper  end  of  it,  probably,  was  the  chamber  in  which  the  trial  was 
held,  open  to  the  court  and  not  far  from  the  fire  (Luke,  22.  61),  but 
on  a  higher  level  ;  for  Mark  says  the  court  was  "  beneath "  it. 
The  ascent  was,  perhaps,  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  This  explana- 
tion will  make  the  intensely  interesting  details  more  intelligible.. 

Then  saith  the  damsel  that  kept  the  door  —  "  One  of  the  maids  of 

the  High  Priest,"  says  Mark  (14.  66).  "When  she  saw  Peter  warm- 
ing himself  she  looked  upon  him  and  said"  (Mark,  14.  67).  Luke 
is  more  graphic  (22.  56).  She  "  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  " 
(///.,  "  the  light "),  and  earnestly  looked  on  him  ('  fixed  her  gaze 
upon  him"),  and  said  :  "  His  demeanour  and  timidity  which  must 
have  vividly  showed  themselves,  as  it  so  generally  happens,  lead- 
ing to  the  recognition  of  him."  [Olshausen.]  Art  not  thou,  also, 
one  of  this  man's  disciples?  —  i.  <?.,  thou  as  well  as  '  that  other 
disciple,"  whom  she  knew  to  be  one  but  did  not  challenge,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  a  privileged  person.  He  saith,  I  am  not  — 
"  He  denied  before  them  all,  saying,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest" 
(Matthew,  26.  70),  a  common  form  of  point-blank  denial ;  "  I  know 
(supply  "  Him  ")  not,  neither  understand  I  what  thou  sa3'est  "  (Mark, 
14.  68)  ;  "  Woman,  I  know  Him  not  "  (Luke,  22.  57.)  This  was  the 
FIRST  DENIAL.  "  And  he  went  out  into  the  porch  (thinking,  perhaps, 
to  steal  awa)')  and  the  cock  creiu'"  Mark,  14.68.     19-21,     The  Hloh 

Priest  asked  Jesus  of  His  disciples,  and  of  His  doctrine— Prob- 
ably to  entrap  Him  into  some  statements  which  might  be  used 
against  Him  at  the  trial.  From  our  Lord's  answer  it  would  seem 
that  "  His  disciples  "  were  understood  to  be  some  secret  party.     I 

spake  ("  have  spoken  ")  openly  to  the  world  —  See  ch.  7. 4.  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  Temple,  whither  the  Jews 

always  resort  —  Courting  publicity,  though  with  sublime  noise- 

lessness.    In    secret    have    I   said  ("spake  I")  nothing  —  i.e., 

nothing  of  any  different  nature  ;  all  His  private  communications 
with  the  twelve  being  but  explanations  and  developments  of  His 
public  teaching  —  Cf.  Isaiah, 45.  19  ;  48.  16.  Why  askest  me?  ask 
them  which  heard   me... they  know  what  I  said  —  This  seems 

to  imply  that  He  saw  the  attempt  to  draw  Him  into  self-crimina- 
tion, and  resented  it  by  falling  back  upon  the  right  of  every 
accused  party  to  have  some  charge  laid  against  Him  by  competent 
witnesses.    Struck  Jesus  with  the  palms  . . .  Answerest  the  High 

Priest  so —  See  Isaiah,  50.  6  ;  and  Cf.  Acts,  23.  2.  If  I  have  Spoken 
—  "If  I  spoke"  evil,  in  reply  to  the  High  Priest.  If  well  —  He 
does  not  say  "If  not''  evil,  as  if  His  reply  were  merely  unob- 
jectionable, "  Well"  seems  to  challenge  more  than  this  as  due  to 
His  remonstrance.  [Bengel.]  This  shows  that  Matthew,  5.  39,  is 
not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.  24-27.  Now  Annas  had  Sent  Him 
bound   unto  Caiaphas  —  Our  translators  so  render  the  words,  un- 
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derstanding  that  the  foregoing  interview  took  place  before  Caia- 
phas;  Annas,  declining  to  meddle  with  the  case,  having  sent  Him 
to  Caiaphas  at  once.  But  the  words  here,  literally  are  "Annas  sent 
Him  (not  *■  had  sent  Him')  to  Caiaphas"  —  and  the  "now"  being 
of  doubtful  authority.  Thus  read,  the  verse  affords  no  evidence 
that  He  was  sent  to  Caiaphas  before  the  interview  just  recorded, 
but  implies  rather  the  contrary.  We  take  this  interview,  then, 
with  some  of  the  ablest  interpreters,  to  be  a  preliminary  and  non- 
official  one  with  Annas,  at  an  hour  of  the  night  when  Caiaphas's 
Council  could  not  convene  ;  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  solemn  one  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
when  all  were  assembled  and  witnesses  called.  But  the  building 
ill  -tuhich  both  met  with  ycsus  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  the  room 
■only  being  different,  and  the  court,  of  course,  in  that  case,  one.     And 

Simon  Peter  was  standing  and  warming  iiimself.  They  said 
therefore,  Art  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disciples?  —  In  Matthew, 
26.  71,  the  second  charge  was  made  by  '  another  maid,  when  he  was 
^one  out  into  the  porch,"  who  "  saw  him,  and  said  unto  them  that 
were  there,  This  [fellow]  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  So 
also  Mark.  14.  6g.  But  in  Luke,  22.  58,  it  is  said,  "After  a  little 
while  "  (from  the  time  of  the  first  denial,  another)  \inan\  saw  him, 
and  said.  Thou  art  also  of  them."  Possibly  it  was  thrown  at  him 
by  more  than  one  ;  but  these  circumstantial  varieties  only  confirm 

the  truth  of  the  narrative.    He  denied  it,  and  said,  I  am  not  —  in 

Matthew,  26.  72,  "  He  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man." 

This  was  the  second  denial.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Hiqh 
Priest,  being  his  icinsman,  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off,  saith.  Did 
not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  — No  doubt  his  relation- 
ship to  Malchus  drew  attention  to  the  man  who  smote  him, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  identify  Peter.  "  Sad  reprisals ! " 
[Bengel.]  The  other  evangelists  make  his  detection  to  turn 
upon  his  dialect.  "  After  a  while  ('  about  the  space  of  one  hour 
after,'  Luke,  22.  59)  came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by  and  said 
to  Peter,  "Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them,  for  thy  speech  betray- 
eth  thee,'  "  Matthew,  26.  73.  ("  Thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech 
agreeth  thereto,"  Mark,  14.  70  ;  and  so  Luke,  22.  59.)  The  Gali- 
lean dialect  had  a  more  Syrian  cast  than  that  of  Judea.  If  Peter 
had  held  his  peace,  this  peculiarity  had  not  been  observed  ;  but 
hoping,  probabl)%  to  put  them  oif  the  scent  by  joining  in  ihe  fire- 
side talk,  he  only  thus  discovered  himself.  Peter  then  ■  denied 
.^gain  —  But,  if  the  challenge  of  Malchus'  kinsman  was  made 
simultaneous  v.ith  this  on  account  of  his  Galilean  dialect,  it  was 
no  simple  denial  ;  for  Mathew,  26.  74,  says,  "  Then  began  he  to 
^tirse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man."  So  Mark,  14.  7I. 
This  was  the  third  denial.  And  immediately  ("  while  he  yet 
■spake,"  Luke,  22.  60)  the  COCk  Crew  —  As  Mark  is  the  only  evan- 
gelist who  tells  us  that  our  Lord  predicted  that  the  cock  should 
crow  twice  (ch.  14.  30)  so  he  only  mentions  that  it  did  crow  twice 
iv.  72).  The  other  evangelists,  who  tell  us  merely  that  our  Lord 
predicted  that  "before  the  cock  should  crow\\Q  would  deny  Him 
thrice  "  (Matthew,  26.  34  ;  Luke,  22,  31 ;  John,  13.  38),  mention  only 
i>ne  actual  crowing,  which  wiis  Mark's  last.     There  is  something 
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affecting  in  this  evangelist  —  who,  according  to  the  earliest  tradi- 
tion (confirmed  by  internal  evidence),  derived  his  materials  so 
largely  from  Peter,  as  to  have  been  styled  his  "  interpreter^'  being: 
the  only  one  who  gives  both  the  sad  prediction  and  its  still  sadder 
fulfillment  in  full.  It  seems  to  show  that  Peter  himself  not  only 
retained  through  all  his  after-life  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  fall,  but  that  he  was  willing  that  others  should 
know  them  too.  The  immediately  subsequent  acts  are  given  full 
only  in  Luke  (22.61,  62) ;  "And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon 
Peter,"  from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  the  court,  in  the  way  alread)'- 
explained.  But  who  can  tell  what  lightning-flashes  of  wounded 
love  and  piercing  reproach  shot  from  that  "  look  "  through  the  e)'e:: 
of  Peter  into  his  heart  !  "And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  How 
different  from  the  sequel  of  Judas'  act  !  Doubtless  the  hearts  of 
the  two  men  toward  the  Saviour  were  perfectly  different  from  the 
first ;  and  the  treason  of  Judas  was  but  the  consummation  of  the 
wretched  man's  resistance  of  the  blaze  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  lived  for  three  years,  while  Peter's  denial  was  but  a 
momentary  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  light  and  love  to  his  Mas- 
ter which  ruled  his  life.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  blessed 
revulsion,  which  made  Peter  "weep  bitterly"  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  heart-pieicing  "  look  "  which  his  Lord  gave  him.  And 
remembering  the  Saviour's  own  words  at  the  table,  "  Simon,. 
Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as- 
wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  (rather  "  I  prayed  ")  for  thee  that  thy  faith- 
fail  not'''  (See  Luke,  22.  31,  32),  may  we  not  say  that  this  prayer 
fetched  down  all  that  there  was  in  that  "  look  "  to  pierce  and  break 
the  heart  of  Peter,  to  keep  it  from  despair,  to  work  in  it  "  repent- 
ance unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,"  and  at  length,  under- 
other  healing  touches,  to  "  restore  his  soul  ?"     (Mark,  16.  7.) 

28-40.  Jesus  before  Pilate,  n.  b.  Our  Evangelist,  having  given: 
the  interviezv  with  Annas,  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists,  kerf  omits 
the  trial  and  condemnation  before  Caiaphas,  zvhich  the  others  had 
recorded.  (See  Mark,  14.  53-65.)  [The  notes,  broken  off  there  at 
t'.6r,  are  here  concluded.]  (Mark,  14.)  61.  "  The  high  priest  asked 
him.  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed  ?  "  —  Matthew  says 
the  high  priest  put  hiin  upon  solemn  oath,  saying,  "  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  "  (26.  63).  This  rendered  an  answer  by  our  I  ord 
legall)^  necessary,  Leviticus  5.  I.  Accordingly,  62.  "Jesus  said,  I 
am"  ("Thou  hast  said,"  Matthew,  25.  64).  In  Luke,  22.  67,  68, 
s»me  other  words  are  given,  "  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe  ; 
and  if  I  also  ask  you,  3^e  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go."  This 
seems  to  have  been  uttered  before  giving  His  direct  answer,  as  a. 
calm  remonstrance  and  dignified  protest  against  the  prejudgment: 
of  His  case  and  the  unfairness  of  their  mode  of  procedure.  "  And. 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man,"  &c.  —  This  concluding  part  of  our 
Lord's  answer  is  given  somewhat  more  fully  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  "  Nevertheless  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  (rather,  *'  Frorrt 
henceforth  "  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
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of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  (Matthew,  26. 64  ; 
Luke,  22.  69.)  q.  d.,  "  I  know  the  scorn  with  which  ye  are  ready  to 
meet  such  an  avowal :  To  your  eyes,  which  are  but  eyes  of  flesh, 
there  stands  at  this  bar  only  a  mortal  like  yourselves,  and  He  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities:  ''' Neverthe- 
iesSy'  a  day  is  coming  when  ye  shall  see  another  sight :  Those 
«yes,  which  now  gaze  on  me  with  proud  disdain,  shall  see  this 
very  prisoner  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  "Then  shall  the  Judged  One  be 
revealed  as  the  Judge,  and  His  judges  in  this  chamber  appear  at 
His  august  tribunal  ;  then  shall  the  itnrigJiteoiis  \\x<\^q,%  be  impar- 
tially judged  ;  and  while  they  are  wishing  that  the)''  had  never 
been  born,  He,  for  whom  they  now  watch  as  their  Victim,  shall  be 
greeted  with  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven,  and  the  welcome  of  Him 
ihat  sitteth  upon  the  throne  !"  63,64.  "  Then  the  high  priest  rent 
his  clothes,  and  saith,  What  need  we  any  further  witnesses?  Ye 
have  heard  the  blasphemy" — "of  his  own  mouth,"  Luke,  22.71  ; 
an  affection  of  religious  horror.  "  What  think  ye  ?  "  —  "  Say,  what 
verdict  you  would  pronounce."  "  They  all  condemned  him  to  be 
guilty  of  death  "  — of  a  capital  crime.  (See  Leviticus,  24.  16.)  65. 
*'  And  some  began  to  spit  on  him  "  ("  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face," 
Matthew,  26.  67.)  See  Isaiah,  50.  6.  "  And  to  cover  his  face,  and  to 
buffet  him,  and  to  say  unto  him,  Prophesy" — or  "  divine"  "  unto 
us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee?"  The  sarcasm  in 
styling  Him  "  the  Christ''  and  as  such  demanding  of  Him  the  per- 
petrator of  the  blows  inflicted  upon  Him,  was  in  them  as  infamous 

as  to  Him  it  was  stinging,    and  the  servants  did  strike  him  with 

the  palms  of  their  hands — "And  many  other  things  blasphemously 
spake  they  against  him."  Luke,  22.  65.  This  general  statement 
as  important,  as  showing  that  virulent  and  varied  as  were  the 
recorded  affronts  put  upon  Him,  they  are  but  a  small  specimen  of 
-what  He    endured   on  that  black   occasion.  —  28.  Then   led   th3y 

Jesus  from  Caiaphas  to  the  hall  of  judgment  —  but  not  till  "in 

the  morning  the  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the  elders 
and  scribes  and  the  whole  council  against  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  bound  him."  (Matthew,  27.  i  ;  and  see  Mark,  15.  i.)  The 
word  here  rendered  "hall  of  judgment"  is  from  the  Latin,  and 
denotes  "  the  palace  of  the  governor  of  a  Roman  province."     they 

themselves  went  not  into  the  palace  lest  they  should  be  defiled  — 

by  contact  with  ceremonially  unclean  Gentiles,  but  that  they 
might  eat  the  Passover — If  this  refers  to  the  principal  part  of 
the  festival,  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  the  question  is,  how  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  came  to  eat  it  the  night  before  ;  and,  as  it  was  an 
evening  meal,  how  ceremonial  defilement  contracted  in  \\\q  morning 
would  unfit  them  for  partaking  of  it,  as,  after  6  o'clock,  it  was 
reckoned  a  new  day.  These  are  questions  which  have  occasioned 
immense  research  and  learned  treatises.  But  as  the  usages  of  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  somewhat  varied  at  different  times,  and  our 
present  knowledge  of  them  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  up  all  difficul- 
ties, they  are  among  the  not  very  important  questions  which  prob- 
ably will  never  be  entirely  solved.     29-32.  Pilate  went  OUt  tO  them, 

knd   said,  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man?  —  State 
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your  charge.    If  he  were  not  a  malefactor  we  would  not  have 

delivered  him  up  to  thee  —  They  were  conscious  they  had  no  case,. 
of  which  Pilate  could  take  cognizance,  and  therefore  insinuate 
that  they  had  already  found  him  worth3^of  death  by  their  own  law;, 
but,  not  having  the  power,  under  tlie  Roman  government  to  carry 
their  sentence  into  execution,  they  had  come  merely  for  his  sanc- 
tion, that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  signifying 
what  death  he  should  die  —  i.  <?.,  by  crucifixion  (ch.  12.  32,  33  ;  Mat- 
thew, 20.  ig) ;  which,  being  a  Roman  mode  of  execution,  could  only 
be  carried  into  effect  by  order  of  the  governor.  (The  Jewish  mode 
in  such  cases  as  this,  was  by  stoning^     33-38-  Pilate  Called  Jesus, 

and  said,  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews? — In  Luke,  23.  2,  they 

charge  our  Lord  before  Pilate  with  "perverting  the  nation,  and  for- 
bidding to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ 
a   king."     Perhaps    this  was  what    occasioned    Pilate's  question. 

Jesus  answered,  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it 

of  me?  —  An  important  question  for  our  Lord's  case,  to  bring  out 
whether  the  word  ''king"  were  meant  in  2i  political  sense,  with 
which  Pilate  had  a  right  to  deal,  or  whether  he  was  merely /w/  up 
to  it  by  His  accusers,  who  had  no  claims  to  charge  him  but  such 
as  were  of  a  purely  religious  n2.iuxc.,\w\\.\\.  which  Pilate  had  nothing- 

to  do.  Pilate  answered,  Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own  nation  and  the 
chief  priests  delivered  thee  to  me  :  What  hast  thou  done?— ^.  d.^ 

"Jewish  questions  I  neither  understand  nor  meddle  with;  but 
thou  art  here  on  a  charge  which,  though  it  seems  only  Jewish,  may- 
yet  involve  treasonable  matter  :  As  they  state  it,  I  cannot  decide 
the  point  ;  tell  me  then  what  procedure  of  thine  has  brought  thee 
into  this  position."  In  modern  phrase,  Pilate's  object  in  this  ques- 
tion was  merely  to  determine  the  relevancy  of  the  charge.  JesUS  an- 
swered. My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  —  He  does  not  say  "  not 
over,''  but  "  not  of  this  world  " —  i.  <?.,  in  its  origin  and  nature;  there- 
fore "  no  such  kingdom  as  need  give  thee  or  thy  master  the  least- 
alarm.'  Ifmy  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants, 
fight  that  i  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  —  "Avery  con- 
vincing argument ;  for  if  his  servants  did  not  fight  to  prevent  their 
king  from  being  delivered  up  to  his  enemies,  much  less  would  they* 
use  force  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom."     [W.  &  W.]     but 

now  — but  the  fact  is  !    is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence  — Our  Lord 

only  says  whence  His  kingdom  is  not  —  first  simpl)^  affirming  it,, 
next  giving  proof  of  it,  then  re-affirming  it.  This  was  all  that 
Pilate  had  to  do  with.  The  positive  nature  of  His  kingdom  He 
would  not  obtrude  upon  one  who  was  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
it,  as  entitled  officially  to  information  about  it.  (It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  "  my,"  which  occurs  four  times  in  this  one  verse 
—  thrice  of  Y{\'S>  kingdom ,  and  once  oi  His  seivants — is  put  in  the 
emphatic  form.)  Artthou  a  king,  then  ?  —  There  was  no  sarcasm 
or  disdain  in  this  question  [as  Tholuck,  Alford,  &c.,  allege],  else 
our  Lord's  answer  would  have  been  different.  Putting  emphasis: 
upon  "  thotc"  his  question  betrays  a  mixture  oi  surprise  2iWdi  uneasi- 
ness^ partly  at  the  possibility  of  there  being,  after  all,  something: 
dangerous  under  the  claim,  and  partly  from  a  certain  awe  which 
our   Lord's    demeanor  probably  struck    into  him.     Thou   sayes^ 
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that  I  am  a  king  —  It  is  even  so.  To  this  end  was  I  ("have  I 
been  ")  born,  and  to  this  end  came  I  ("  am  I  come  ")  into  the  worlds 
that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth  —  His  <^z>//z  expresses  His 
manhood  ;  His  coining  into  the  world,  His  existence  before  assum- 
ing humanity  :  The  truth,  then,  here  affirmed,  though  Pilate  would 
catch  little  of  it,  was  that  His  Incarnation  was  expressly  in  order  to  the 
assumption  of  Royalty  in  our  nature.  Yet,  instead  of  saying,  He 
came  to  be  a  king,  which  is  His  meaning.  He  says  He  came  ta 
testify  to  the  truth.  Why  this?  Because,  in  such  circumstances^ 
it  required  a  noble  courage  not  to  flinch  from  His  royal  claims  ; 
and  our  Lord,  conscious  that  He  was  putting  forth  that  courage,  gives 
a  turn  to  His  confession  expressive  of  it.  It  is  to  this  that  Paul 
alludes,  in  those  remarkable  words  to  Timothy  :  "  I  charge  thee 
before  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  the  good  confession 
(i  Timothy,  6.  13).  This  one  act  of  our  Lord's  life.  His  courageous 
witness-bearing  before  the. Governor,  selected  as  an  encouraging 
example  of  the  fidelity  which  Timothy  ought  to  display.  As  the 
Lord  [says  Olshausen  beautifully]  owned  Himself  the  son  of  God 
before  the  most  exalted  theocratic  council,  so  He  confessed  His. 
regal  dignity  in    presence  of    the    representative  of   the    highest 

political  authority  on  earth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  hear- 
eth  my  voice, —  Our  Lord  here  not  only  affirms  that  His  word  had 
in  it  a  self-evidencing,  self-recommending  power,  but  gently 
insinuated  the  true  secret  of  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  His  king- 
dom—  as  A  Kingdom  of  Truth,  in  its  highest  sense,  into  which 
all  souls  who  have  learned  to  live  and  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  truth  are,  by  a  most  heavenly  attraction,  drawn  as  intO' 
their  proper  element ;  the  King  of  whom  Jesus  is,  fetching  themt 
in  and  ruling  them  by  His  captivating  power  over  their  hearts. 
Pilate  saith  unto  Him,  What  is  truth?  —  q.  d.  "Thou  stirrest  the 

question  of  questions,  which  the  thoughtful  of  every  age  have 
asked,  but  never  man  yet  answered."  And  when  he  had  said  this 
—  as  if,  by  putting  such  a  question,  he  was  getting  into  inter- 
minable and  unseasonable  inquiries,  when  this  business  demanded; 
rather  prompt  action.  He  went  again  unto  the  Jews — thus  mis- 
sing a  noble  opportunity  for  himself,  and  giving  utterance  to  that 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  certainty, 
which  was  the  feeling  of  every  thoughtful  mind  at  that  time.  "  The 
only  certainty,"  says  the  elder  Pliny,  "is  that  nothing  is  certain, 
nor  more  miserable  than  man,  nor  more  proud."  The  fearful  laxity 
of  morals  at  that  time  must  doubtless  be  traced,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  this  scepticism.  The  revelation  of  the  eternal  truth  alone 
was  able  to  breathe  new  life  into  ruined  human  nature,  and  that 
in  the  apprehension  of  complete  redemption.  [Olshausen.]  and 
saith  unto  them  —  in  the  hearing  of  our  Lord,  who  had  beers 
brought  forth  —  I  find  no  fault  in  him  —  no  crime.  This  so  exas 
perated  "the  chief  priests  and  elders"  that,  afraid  of  losing  their 
prey,  they  poured  forth  a  volley  of  charges  against  him,  as  appears 
from  Luke,  23.  4,  5  ;  on  Pilate's  affirming  his  innocence,  "  they 
were  the  more  fierce,  saying.  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  alLJewry,  beginnirrg  from  Galilee  to  this  place."     The? 
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see  no  hope  of  getting  Pilate's  sanction  to  His  death  unless  they 
can  fasten  upon  Him  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  Galilee  was  noted  for  its  turbulence  (Luke,  13.  I ; 
Acts,  5.  37);  and  our  Lord's  ministry  lay  chiefly  there,  they  artfully 
introduce  it  to  give  colour  to  their  charge.  "  And  the  chief  priests 
accused  him  of  many  things,  but  he  answered  nothing  (Mark,  15. 
3).  Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how  many  things 
they  witness  against  thee  ?  And  he  answered  to  him  never  a  word, 
insomuch  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly."  (Matthew,  27. 
13,  14).  See  Mark,  15.  3-5).  In  his  perplexity,  Pilate,  hearing  of 
Galilee,  bethinks  himself  of  the  expedient  of  sending  Him  to 
Herod,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  farther  shaking  off  responsibility 
in  the  case.  See  Mark,  15.  6;  and  Luke,  23.  6-12.  The  return 
of  the  prisoner  only  deepened  the  perplexity  of  Pilate,  who, 
"  calling  together  the  chief  priests,  rulers,  and  people,"  tells  them 
plainly  that  not  one  of  their  charges  against  "this  man"  hath 
been  made  good,  while,  even  Herod,  to  whose  jurisdiction  he 
more  naturally  belonged,  had  done  nothing  with  him:  He  "will 
therefore  chastise  and  release  him  "  (Luke,  23.  13-16).  But  ye 
have  a  custom  that  I  should  release  one  unto  you  at  the  Pass- 
over, &c. —  See  Mark,  15.  7-11.  "On  the  typical  import  of  the 
choice  of  Christ  to  suffer,  by  which  Barabbas  was  set  free,  see 
Leviticus,  16,  particularly  v.  5-10,  where  the  subject  is  the  sin 
offering  on  the  great  day  of  atonement." —  [Krafft  in  Luthardt]. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-16.  Jesus  before  Pilate — Scourged  —  Treated  with 
OTHER  Severities  and  Insults  —  Delivered  Up,  and  Led 
AWAY  TO  BE  CRUCIFIED.  1-3.  Pjlato  took  Jesus  and  scourged 
him  —  in  hope  of  appeasing  them.  Mark,  15.  15.  "And  the 
soldiers  led  him  away  into  the  palace,  and  they  call  the  whole 
band"  (Mark,  15.  16)  —  the  body  of  the  military  cohort  stationed 
there,  to  take  part  in  the  mock  coronation  now  to  be  enacted. 
the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  on  his  head  — 
in  mockery  of  a  regal  croiun.    and  they  put  on  him  a  purple  robe 

—  in  mockery  of  the  inipeyial purple ;  first  "stripping  him"  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  28)  of  His  own  outer  garment.  The  robe  may  have  been 
the  "gorgeous"  one  in  which  Herod  arrayed  and  sent  Him  back 
to  Pilate  (Luke,  23.  11).  "And  they  put  a  reed  into  his  right 
hand  "  (Matthew,  27.  29) —  in  mockery  of  the  regal  sceptre.  "  And 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him  "  (Matthew,  27.  29).  and  Said, 
Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !  —  doing  Him  derisive  homage,  in  the  form 
used  on  approaching  the  emperors.  "  And  they  spit  upon  him, 
and  took  the  reed  and  smote  him  on  the  head  "  (Matthew,  27.  30). 
The  best  comment  on  these  affecting  details   is  \o  cover  the  face. 

4, 5.  Pilate  went  forth  again,  and  saith,  Behold  I  bring  ("am  bring- 
ing," e,^.,  going  to  bring)  him  forth  to  you,  thai  ye  may  know  I 
find  no  fault  in  him  —  and,  by  scourging  him  and  allowing  the 
soldiers  to  make  sport  of  him,  have  gone  as  far  to  meet  your  ex- 
asperations as  can  be  expected  from  a  judge.     Jesus  therefore 
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came  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the  man  !  —  There  is  no  reason 

to  think  that  conteinpt  dictated  this  speech.  There  was  clearly  a 
struggle  in  the  breast  of  this  wretched  man.  Not  only  was  he  re- 
luctant to  surrender  to  mere  clamour  an  innocent  man,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  about  His  m)7Sterious  claims,  as  is  plain  from  what 
follows,  was  beginning  to  rack  his  breast,  and  the  object  of  his 
exclamation  seems  to  have  been  to  move  tJieir pity.  But,  be  his 
meaning  what  it  may,  those  three  words  have  been  eagerly  appro- 
priated by  all  Christendom,  and  enshrined  for  ever  in  its  heart,  as 
a  sublime  expression  of  its  calm,  rapt  admiration  of  its  suffering 
Lord.    6,  7.  When  the  chief  priests  saw  him,  they  cried  out — 

their  fiendish  rage  kindling  afresh  at  the  sight  of  Him.     crucify 

him,  crucify  him  —  Mark,  15. 14.  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Take  ye 
him,  and  crucify  him:  for  I  find  no  fault  in  him  — as  if  this  would 
relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  the  deed,  who,  by  surrendering 
Him,  incurred  it  all !  The  Jews  answered  him,  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son 

of  God  —  Their  criminal  charges  having  come  to  nothing,  they  give 
up  that  point,  and,  as  Pilate  was  throwing  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  them,  they  retreat  into  their  own  Jewish  law,  by  which,  as 
claiming  equality  with  God  (see  ch.  5.  18,  and  8.  59),  He  ought  to 
die  ;  insinuating  that  it  was  Pilate's  duty,  even  as  civil  governor, 
to  protect  their  law  from  such  insult.  8-1 1.  When  Pilate  heard 
this  saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid  —  the  name  "Son  of  God," 
the  lofty  sense  evidently  attached  to  it  by  His  Jewish  accusers,  the 
dialogue  he  had  already  held  with  Him,  and  the  dream  of  his  wife 
(Matthew,  27.  19),  all  working  together  in  the  breast  of  the  wretched 
man.  and  went  again  into  the  judgment  hall,  and  saith  to  Jesus, 
Whence  art  thou?  —  beyond  all  doubt  a  question  relating  not  to 
His  mission  but  to  His  personal  origin.  JesuS  gave  him  no  answer 
—  He  had  said  enough  ;  the  time  for  answering  such  a  question 
was  past ;  the  weak  and  wavering  governor  is  already  on  the  point 
of  giving  way.  Then  saith  Pilate  unto  him,  Speakest  thou  not  to 
me?  —  The  "me"  is  the  emphatic  word  in  the  question.  He  falls 
back  upon  the  p?ide  of  office,  which  doubtless  tended  to  blunt  the 

workings  of  his  conscience,  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power 
to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee?  —  said  to  work 

upon  him  at   once   by  fear  and   by  hope.     Thou   COUidst   (rather 

"shouldst")  have  no  power  at  all  against  me  —  neither  to  cru- 
cify, nor  to  release  nor  do  any  thing  whatever  against  me. 
[Bengel]  except  it  were  ( '  unless  it  had  been  ")  given  thee  from 

above  —  g.  d..  Thou  thinkest  too  much  of  thy  power,  Pilate  : 
against  Me  that  power  is  none,  save  what  is  meted  out  to  thee  by 
special  Divine  appointment,  for  a  special  end."  therefore  he  that 
delivered  me  unto  thee  (Caiaphas,  to  wit  —  but  he  only  as  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  authorities  as  a  body)  hath  the  greater  sin  — 
as  having  better  opportunities  and  more  knowledge  of  such 
matters.  12-16.  And  from  henceforth  —  particulary  this  speech, 
which  seems  to  have  filled  him  with  awe,  and  redoubled  his  anxiety. 
Pilate  sought  to  release  him  —  i.  e.,  to  gain  their  consent  to  it,  for 
he  could  have  done  it  at  once  on  his  own  authority,     but  the  JeWS 
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(CrJed  —  seeing  their  advantage,  and  not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cesar's  friend,  &,c.    "  This  was 

■equivalent  to  a  threat  of  impeachjucnt,  which  we  know  was  much 
dreaded  by  such  officers  as  the  procurators,  especially  of  the  char- 
acter of  Pilate  or  Felix.  It  also  consummates  the  treachery  and 
disgrace  of  the  Jewish  Rulers,  who  were  willing,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Jesus,  to  affect  a  zeal  for  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign 
prince."  See  z'.  15.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  When  Pilate  heard 
that,  he  brought  Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  ("  upon  ")  the  Judg- 
ment seat —  that  he  might  pronounce  sentence  against  the  Pris- 
oner, on  this  charge,  the  more  solemn!}' — in  a  place  called  the 
pavement,  (a  tessalated  pavement,  much  used  by  the  Romans),  in 
the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha  —  from  its  being  raised.    It  was  the  pre- 

paraticn  —  i.  c.,  the  day  before  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  abOUt  the 
sixth  hour.  The  true  reading  here  is  probably,  "  the  third\\o\xx  " 
—  or  9  A,  M.  —  which  agrees  best  with  the  whole  series  of  events, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  Evangelists,  he  saith  to  the  Jews,  Behold 
your  King  !  —  Having  now  made  up  his  mind  to  yield  to  them,  he 
takes  a  sort  of  quiet  revenge  on  them  by  this  irony,  which  he 
knew  would  sting  them.  This  onl)'^  re-awakens  their  cry  to  dis- 
patch him.  Crucify  your  king  ?  We  have  no  king  but  Cesar. 
*'  Some  of  those  who  thus  cried  died  miserably  in  rebellion  against 
Cesar  forty  )'ears  afterward.     But  it  suited  their  present  purpose." 

{Alford.]  Then  delivered  he  him  therefore  unto  them  to  be 
crucified,  &c.  —  Mark,  15.  15. 

17-30.  Crucifixion    and    Death    of   the   Lord    Jesus.     17. 
And  he  bearing  his  cross  — See  Luke,  23.  26.    went  forth  — Cf. 

Hebrews,  13.  11, 13,  "without  the  camp  ;"  "  vvithoutthe  gate."  On 
arriving  at  the  place,  "  they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled 
with  gall  (wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  Mark,  15.  23),  and  when  he 
had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not  drink,"  Matthew,  27.  34.  This 
potion  was  stupefying,  and  given  to  criminals  just  before  execu- 
tion, to  deaden  the  sense  of  pain. 

Fill  high  the  bowl,  and  spice  it  well,  and  pour 
The  dews  oblivious  ;  for  the  Cross  is  sharp. 
The  Cross  is  sharp,  and  He 
Is  tenderer  than  a  lamb." —  [Keble.  j 

But  out  Laid  would  die  with  every  faculty  clear,  and  in  full  sensu 
Sility  to  all  His  suffet  ings, 

'•^  Thou  wilt  feel  all,  that  Thou  may'st  pity  all  , 
And  rather  would'st  Thou  wrestle  with  strong  pain, 

Than  overcloud  Thy  soul, 

So  clear  in  agony 
Or  lose  one  glimpse  of  Heaven  before  the  time, 
O  most  entire  and  perfect  sacrifice, 

Renewed  in  every  pulse,"  etc.  —  [Keble  ] 

18.  they  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him  —  "malefactors" 
^Luke,  23.  33),  "  thieves  "  (rather  robbers,  Matthew,  27.  38  ;  Mark, 
15.27).  On  either  side  one  and  Jesus  in  the  midst — a  hellish  expe- 
-dient,  to  hold  Him  up  as  the  worst  of  the  three.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  of  their  doings,  "  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which 
saith  (Isaiah,  ^3.  12),  And  he  7vas  nuinbcred  with  the  trar:s<irt-s--ors  '"  — 
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(Mark,  15.28),  —  though  the  preaxtion  reaches  deeper.  "Then  said 
Jesus  —  'probably  while  being  nailed  to  the  Cross'  [Olshausen], 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  " 
(Luke,  23.  34),  —  and  again  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  said, 
*' And  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors"  (Isaiah,  53.  12), 
though  this  also  reaches  deeper.  See  Acts,  3.  17  :  13.  27  ;  and  Cf. 
I  Timothy,  i.  13.  Often  have  we  occasion  to  observe  how  our  Lord 
is  the  first  to  fulfill  His  own  precepts  —  thus  furnishing  the  right 
interpretation  and  the  perfect  Model  of  them.  Matthew,  5.  44.) 
How  quickly  was  it  seen  in  "  His  martyr  Stephen,"  that  though  He 
had  left  the  earth  in  Person,  His  Spirit  remained  behind,  and  Him- 
self could,  in  some  of  His  brightest  lineaments,  be  reproduced  in 
His  disciples  !  (Acts,  7.  60.)  And  what  does  the  world  in  everv 
age  owe  to  these  few  words,  spoken  7e///^r^and  as  they  were  spoken  ! 

19-22.  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
retti,  the  King  of  the  Jews .  .  .  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  or 

Syro-Chaldaic,  the  language  of  the  country  ;  and  Greek,  the  current 
language  ;  and  Latin,  the  official  language.  These  were  the  chief 
languages  of  the  earth,  and  this  secured  that  all  spectators  should 
be  able  to  read  it.  Stung  by  this,  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  entreat 
that  it  may  be  so  altered  as  to  express,  not  His  regal  dignity,  but  His 
false  claim  to  it.  But  Pilate  thought  he  had  yielded  quite  enough 
to  them  ;  and  having  intended  expressly  to  spite  and  insult  them 
by  this  title,  for  having  got  him  to  act  against  his  own  sense  of 
justice,  he  peremptorily  refused  them.  And  thus,  amid  the  con- 
flicting passions  of  men,  was  proclaimed,  in  the  chief  tongues  of 
mankind,  from  the  Cross  itself  and  in  circumstances  which  threw 
upon  it  a  lurid  yet  grand  light,  the  truth  which  drew  the  Magi  to 
His  manger,  and  will  yet  be  owned  by  all  the  world  !     23,  24.  then 

ihe  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments, 
and  made  four  parts;  to  every  soldier  —  of  the  four  who  nailed 
Him  to  the  cross,  and  whose  perquisite  they  were  —  a  part,  and 
also  his  coat  —  the  Roman  tunic,  or  close-fitting  vest,  without 
seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout  —  "  perhaps  denoting  con- 
siderable skill  and  labor  as  necessary  to  produce  such  a  garment, 
the  work  probably  of  one  or  more  of  the  women  who  ministered  in 
such  things  unto  him,  Luke  8.  3."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  Let 
US  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be,  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled  which  saith.  They  parted  my  raiment  among 
them  ;  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots,  &,c.  —  Psalm  22.  18. 
That  a  prediction  so  exceedingly  specific  —  distinguishing  one 
piece  of  dress  from  others,  and  announcing  that  while  those 
should  be  parted  among  several,  that  should  be  given  by  lot  to 
one  person  —  that  such  a  prediction  should  not  only  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  but  by  a  party  of  heathen  military,  without  interference 
from  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  Crucified  One,  is 
surely  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  this  all-wonderful 
scene.  Now  come  \)i\Q,mockeiies,2L\\A  from  four  different  quarters  : — 
(i.)  ''And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  "  in 
ridicule.  Psalm  22.  7  ;  109,  25  ;  Cf  Jeremiah,  18.  16  ;  Lamentations, 
2,15.  "Ah!"  "Ha,"  an  exclamation  here  of  derision.  "Thou  that 
destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself,  and 
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come  down  irom  the  cross,"  ^xattnew,  27.  39,40  ;  Mark,  15.  2g,  30, 
"  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord's  sa)ing,  or  rather  ihis  perversion  of  it 
(for  He  claimed  not  to  destroy  but  to  rehtiild  the  temple  destroyed 
by  them)  had  greatly  exasperated  the  feeling  which  the  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  contrived  to  excite  against  Him.  It  is  referred  to 
as  the  principal  fact  brought  out  in  evidence  against  Him  on  the 
trial  (Cf.  Acts,  6.  13,  14),  as  an  offense  for  which  He  deserved  to 
suffer.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  now,  while  it  was  receiving 
its  real  fulfillment,  it  should  be  made  more  public  and  more  im- 
pressive by  the  insulting  proclamation  of  His  enemies.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  it  after  the  resurrection,  ch.  2.  22.'* 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  (2.)  "  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests 
mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said,  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save."  There  was  a  deep  truth  in  this,  as  in 
other  taunts  ;  for  both  He  could  not  do,  having  "  come  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many.'"  No  doubt  this  added  an  unknown  sting 
to  the  reproach.  "  If  he  be  the  king  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him."  A'c,  they  would 
not ;  for  those  who  resisted  the  evidence  from  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  from  His  own  resurrection,  were  be)^ond  the  reach  of 
any  amount  of  merely  external  evidence.  "  He  trusted  in  God 
that  he  would  deliver  him  ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will 
have  him  (or  '  delight  in  him,'  Cf.  Psalm  18. 19  ;  Deuteronomy,  21. 
14) ;  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God,"  Matthew,  27.  41,  43.  We 
thank  you,  O  ye  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  for  this  triple 
testimon}',  unconsciously  borne  by  you  to  our  Christ :  first  to  His 
habitual  trust  in  God,  as  a  feature  in  His  character  so  marked  and 
palpable  that  even  ye  found  upon  it  your  impotent  taunt  ;  next  to 
His  identity  with  the  Sufferer  of  the  22nd  Psalm,  whose  very  words 
{v.  8.)  ye  unwittingly  appropriate,  thus  serving  yourselves  heirs  to 
the  dark  office  and  impotent  malignity  of  Messiah's  enemies  ;  and 
again,  to  the  true  sense  of  that  august  title  which  He  took  to  Him- 
self, "  The  Son  of  God,"  which  he  rightly  interpreted  at  the  very- 
first  (see  ch.  5.  18),  as  a  claim  to  that  oneness  of  nature  with  Him, 
and  dearness  to  Him,  which  a  son  has  to  his  father.  (3.)  "  And 
the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him  and  offering  him 
vinegar,  and  saying.  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself," 
Luke,  23.  36,  37.  They  insultingly  offer  to  share  with  Him  their 
own  vinegar,  or  sour  wine,  the  usual  drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  it 
being  about  the  time  of  their  midday  meal.  In  the  taunt  of  the 
soldiers  we  have  one  of  those  undesigned  coincidences  which  so 
strikingly  verify  these  historical  records.  While  the  ecclesiastics 
deride  Him  for  calling  Himself  "  the  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  \}!\q 
Chosen,  the  Son  of  God,"  the  soldiers,  to  whom  all  such  phraseology 
was  mere  Jewish  jargon,  make  sport  of  Him  as  a  pretender  to 
royalty  ("  KING  of  the  Jews  "),  an  office  and  dignity  which  it  belonged 
to  them  to  comprehend.  *'  The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified 
with  him,  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth,"  Matthew,  27.  44  ;  Mark,  15. 
32.  Not  both  of  them,  however,  as  some  commentators  unnaturally 
think  we  must  understand  these  words ;  as  if  some  sudden 
change  came  over  the  penitent  one,  which  turned  him  from  an 
unfeeling  railer  into  a  trembling  petitioner.     The  plural  "  thieves  '* 
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need  not  denote  more  than  the  quarter  or  class  whence  came 
this  last  and  crudest  taunt  —  </.  d.,  "  Not  only  did  scoffs  proceed 
from, the  passers  by,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  soldiery,  but  even  from 
His  fellow-sufferers"  a  mode  of  speaking  which  no  one  would 
think  necessarily  meant  both  of  them.  Cf.  Matthew,  2.  20,  "They 
are  dead  which  sought  the  child's  life,"  meaning  Herod ;  and 
Mark,  9.  i,  "  There  be  some  standing  here,"  where  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  only  John,  the  youngest  and  last  survivor  of  the  apostles,  is 
meant.  And  is  it  conceivable  that  this  penitent  thief  should  have 
first  himself  reviled  the  Saviour,  and  then,  on  his  views  of  Christ 
suddenly  changing,  he  should  have  turned  upon  his  fellow-sufferer 
and  fellow-reviler,  and  rebuked  him  not  only  with  dignified  sharp- 
ness, but  in  the  language  oi  astonishment  that  he  should  be  capable 
of  such  conduct?  Besides,  there  is  a  deep  calmness  in  all  that  he 
utters,  extremely  unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  was 
the  subject  of  a  mental  revolution  so  sudden  and  total.  On  the  scene 

itself,  see  Luke,  23. 29-43.  25-27.  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross 
of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his   mother's  sister,  IVIary,  wife  of 

Cleophas.  —  This  should  be  read,  as  in  marg.  "  Clopas,"  the  same  as 
*'  Alpheus,"  Matthew,  10.  3.  The  "  Cleopas  "  of  Luke,  24.  18,  was  a 
different  person.  When  Jesus  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved,  standing  by,  he  said  to  his  mother.  Woman,  be- 
hold THY  SON !  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy 
Mother  !  —  What  forgetfulness  of  self,  what  filial  love,  and  to  the 
"mother"  and  "son"  what  parting  words!  from  that  hour... 
took  her  to  his  own  home  —  or,  home  with  him  ;  for  his  father 
Zebedee  and  his  mother  Salome  were  both  alive,  and  the  latter 
here  present  (Mark,  15.40).  Matthew,  13.  55,  Now  occurred  the 
supernatural  darkness,  recorded  by  all  the  other  evangelists,  but 
not  here.  "  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  (12,  noon)  there  was  darkness 
over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour,"  Matthew,  27.  45.  No  ordi- 
nary eclipse  of  the  sun  could  have  occurred  at  this  time,  it  being 
then  full  moon,  and  this  obscuration  lasted  about  tuelve  times  the 
length  of  any  ordinary  eclipse.  Cf.  Exodus,  10.  21-23.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  Divine  intention  of  the  portent  was  to  invest  this  darkest 
of  all  tragedies  with  a  gloom  expressive  of  its  real  character. 
"And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabac- 
THANI  .  . .  My  God,  viy  God,  ivhy  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  "  Matthew, 
27.  46.  As  the  darkness  commenced  at  the  sixth  hour,  the  second 
of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  so  it  continued  till  the  ninth  hour, 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  increasing  probably  in  depth,  and 
■reaching  its  deepest  gloom  at  the  moment  of  this  mysterious  cry,  when 
the  flame  of  the  one  great  "  Evening  Sacrifice  "  was  burning  fiercest. 
The  words  were  made  to  His  hand.  They  are  the  opening  words 
of  a  Psalm  (the  22d)  full  of  the  last  "  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
following  glories  "  (i  Peter,  i.  11).  "  Father,"  was  the  cry  in  the 
first  prayer  which  he  uttered  on  the  cross,  for  matters  had  not  then 
come  to  their  worst ;  "  Father,"  was  the  cry  of  His  last  prayer,  for 
matters  had  then  past  the  worst.  But  at  this  crisis  of  His  suffer- 
ings, *' Father  "  does  not  issue  from  his  lips,  for  the  light  of  a 
Father's  countenance  was  then  mysteriously  eclipsed.  He  falls 
back,  however,  on  a  title  expressive  of  His  official  relation  which, 
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though  lower  and  more  distant  in  itself,  )'et  when  grasped  in  pure 
and  naked  faith  was  it  mighty  in  its  claims,  and  rich  in  psalmodic 
associations.  And  what  deep  earnestness  is  conveyed  by  the  re- 
doubling of  this  title.  But,  as  for  the  cry  itself,  it  will  never  be 
fully  comprehended.  An  absolute  desertion  is  not  indeed  to  be 
thought  of;  but  a  total  eclipse  of  i\\c  felt  sense  of  God's  presence 
it  certainly  expresses.  It  expresses  surprise,  as  under  the  experi- 
ence of  something  not  only  never  before  known  but  inexplicable  on 
the  footing  which  had  till  then  subsisted  between  Him  and  God. 
It  is  a  question  which  the  lost  cannot  utter.  They  are  forsaken,  but 
they  know  why.  Jesus  is  forsaken,  but  does  not  know  and  demands 
to  know  ivhy.  It  is  thus  the  cry  of  conscious  innocence,  but  of 
innocence  unavailing  to  draw  down,  at  that  moment,  the  least 
token  of  approval  from  the  unseen  Judge  —  innocence  whose 
only  recognition  at  that  moment  lay  in  the  thick  surround- 
ing gloom  which  but  reflected  the  horror  of  great  darkness 
that  invested  his  own  spirit.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cause  for  it, 
and  He  knew  it  too  —  the  "why"  must  not  be  pressed  so  far 
as  to  exclude  this.  He  must  taste  this  bitterest  of  the  wages  of 
sin  "  Who  did  no  sin^  But  that  is  not  the  point  now.  In  Him 
there  was  no  cause  at  all  (ch.  14.  30),  and  He  takes  refuge  in  the 
glorious  fact.  When  no  ra)^  from  above  shines  in  upon  Him,  He 
strikes  a  light  out  of  His  own  breast.  If  God  will  not  own  Him, 
He  shall  own  Himself.  On  the  rock  of  His  unsullied  allegiance 
to  Heaven  He  will  stand,  till  the  light  of  Heaven  return  to  His 
spirit.  And  it  is  near  to  come.  While  He  is  )'et  speaking,  the 
fierceness  of  the  flame  is  beginning  to  abate.  One  incident  and 
insult  more,  and  the  experience  of  one  other  predicted  element 
of  suffering,  and  the  victory  is  His.  The  incident,  and  the  insult 
springing  out  of  it,  is  the  misunderstanding  of  the  cry,  for  we  can 
hardl}'  suppose  that  it  was  anything  else.  "  Some  of  them  that 
stood  there,  when  the}^  heard  that,  said,  this  man  calleth  for  Elias,'* 

Matthew,  27.  47.    28-30.    After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things 

were  now  accomplished  —  ?'.  e.,  the  moment  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  last  of  them  ;  for  there  was  one  other  small  particular,  and  the 
time  was  come  for  that  too,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  thirst 
which  the  fevered   state  of  His  frame  occasioned  (Psalm  22.  I5)» 

that  the  Scripture  (Psalm  69.  21)  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst 

—  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar  (see  on  the  offer  of 
the  soldiers'  vinegar,  above)  ;  and  they —  "  one  of  them,"  Matthew, 

27.  48 — filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  [a  stalk  of] 
hyssop,  and  put  It  to  his  mouth  —  Though  a  stalk  of  this  plant 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  length,  it  would  suffice,  as  the 
feet  of  crucified  persons  were  not  raised  higher.  "  The  rest  said. 
Let  it  be"  —  i.  e.,  as  would  seem,  "  Stop  that  officious  service"  — 
"  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  him,"  Matthew,  27.^ 
4g.  This  was  the  last  cruelty  he  was  to  suffer,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  most  unfeeling  "And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,"  Luke,  23.  46.  This  "  loud  voice,"  noticed  by  three  of  the 
Evangelists,  does  not  apply,  as  some  able  interpreters  contend, 
that  our  Lord's  strength  was  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  He 
needed  not  to  die  then,  and  surrendered  up  His  life  sooner  than 
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nature  required,  merely  because  it  was  the  appointed  time.  It  was 
indeed  the  appointed  time,  but  time  that  He  should  be  crucified 
through  weakness'''  (2  Corinthians,  13.  4),  and  nature  was  now 
reaching  its  utmost  exhaustion.  But  just  as  even  His  own  dying 
saints,  particularly  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  have  sometimes  had  such 
gleams  of  coming  glory  immediately  before  breathing  their  last,  as 
to  impart  to  them  a  strength  to  utter  their  feelings  which  has 
amazed  the  bystanders,  so  this  mighty  voice  of  the  expiring 
Redeemer  was  nothing  else  but  the  exultant  spirit  of  the  Dying 
Victor,  perceiving  the  fruit  of  His  travail  just  about  to  be 
embraced,  and  nerving  the  organs  of  utterance  to  an  ecstatic 
expression  of  its  sublime  feelings  (not  so  much  in  the  immediately 
following  words  of  tranquil  surrender,  in  Luke,  as  in  the  Jinal 
shout,  recorded  only  by  John).  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend MY  spirit!  "  Luke,  23.  46.  Yes,  the  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  now  shineth.  His  soul  has  emerged  from  its  myste- 
rious horrors  ;  ''My  God"  is  heard  no  more,  but  in  unclouded 
light  He  yields  sublime  into  His  Father's  hands  the  infinitely 
precious  spirit  —  using  here  also  the  words  of  those  matchless 
Psalms  (31.5,)  which  were  ever  on  his  lips.  "As  the  Father 
receives  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  so  Jesus  receives  those  of  the  faith- 
ful," Acts,  7.  59.  [Bengel.]  And  now  comes  the  expiring  mighty 
shout,  "  It  is  finished  !  and  He  bowed  His  head  and  gave  up 
the  ghost!"  v.  30.  What  is  finished?  The  law  is  fulfilled  as 
never  before,  nor  since,  in  His  "  obedience  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross;"  Messianic  prophecy  is  accomplished; 
Redemption  is  completed  :  "  He  hath  finished  the  transgression, 
and  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
brought  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  sealed  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  anointed  a  holy  of  holies  :"  He  has  inaugurated 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  given  birth  to  a  new  world. 

31-42.  Burial  of  Christ.    31-37.  The  preparation — Sabbath 
eve.    that  the  bodies  should  not  remain — over  night  against  the 

Mosaic  law.  Deuteronomy,  21,  22,  23.  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for 
that  day  was  an  high  (or  "great")  day  —  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  and,  as  concurring  with  an  ordinary  Sabbath,  the  most 
solemn  season  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Hence  their  peculiar 
jealousy  lest  the  law  should  be  infringed,  besought  Pilate  that 
their  legs  might  be  broken  —  to  hasten  their  death,  which  was 
done  in  such  cases  with  clubs.  But  when  they  came  to  Jesus, 
and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already  —  there  being  in  His  case 
elements  of  suffering,  unknown  to  the  malefactors,  which  might 
naturally  hasten  His  death,  lingering  though  it  always  was  in  such 
cases,  not  to  speak  of  \r\\^  pre-inous  sufferings,  they  brake  not  his 
legs  —  a  fact  —  of  vast  importance,  as  showing  that  the  reality  oi 
His  death  was  visible  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  it» 
The  other  Divine  purpose  served  by  it  will  appear  presently.  But 
one  of  the  soldiers  — to  make  assurance  of  the  fact  doubly  sure, 
with  a  spear  pierced  his  side — making  a  wound  deep  and  wide, 
as  indeed  is  plain  from  ch.  20.  27,  29.  Had  life  still  remained,  it 
must  have  fled  now.  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and 
ivater  —  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  effect  of  long  continued 
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and  intense  agony  is  frequently  to  produce  a  secretion  of  a  color- 
less lymph  within  the  pericardium  (the  membrane  enveloping  the 
heart),  amounting  in  many  cases  to  a  very  considerable  quantity." 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record  ("  hath 
borne  witness  "),  and  his  witness  is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
Saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe  —  This  solemn  way  of  referring 
to  his  own  testimony  in  this  matter  has  no  reference  to  what  he 
says  in  his  Epistle  about  Christ's  "  coming  by  water  and  blood," 
(see  I  John,  5.  6),  but  is  intended  to  call  attention  both  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  Scripture  in  these  particulars,  and  to  the  undeniable 
evidence  he  was  thus  furnishing  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death, 
and  consequently  of  His  resurrection  ;  perhaps  also  to  meet  the 
growing  tendency,  in  the  Asiatic  churches,  to  deny  the  reality  of 
•our  Lord's  body,  or  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh." 
(i  John,  4.  I,  3.)    that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  a  bone  of 

him  shall  not  be  broken  — The  reference  is  to  the  paschal  lamb,  as 
to  which  this  ordinance  was  stringent,  Exodus,  12.  46  ;  Numbers, 
9.  12.  (Cf.  I  Corinthians,  5.  7.) — But  though  we  are  to  see  here 
the  fulfillment  of  a  very  definite  typical  ordinance,  we  shall,  on 
searching  deeper,  see  in  it  a  re)narka,ble  Divine  interposition  to  protect 
the  sacred  body  of  CJiristfro77t  the  least  indig  nity  after  He  had  finished  the 
work givett  Him  to  do.  Every  imaginable  indignity  had  been  permit- 
ted before  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  But  no  sooner  is  that 
over,  than  an  Unseen  hand  is  found  to  have  provided  against  the 
clubs  of  the  rude  soldiers  coming  in  contact  with  that  temple  of  the 
Godhead.  Very  different  from  such  violence  was  that  spear-thrust^ 
for  which  not  only  doubting  Thomas  would  thank  the  soldier,  but 
intelligent  believers  in  every  age,  to  whom  the  certainty  of  their 
Lord's  death  and  resurrection  is  the  life  of  their  whole  Christianity. 

And  again  another  Scripture  saith.  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  pierced  —  The  quotation  is  from  Zechariah,  12.  10;  not  taken 
as  usual  from  the  Septuagint  (the  current  Greek  version),  which 
here  is  all  wrong,  but  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  And  there  is  a  re- 
markable nicety  in  the  choice  of  the  words  employed  both  by  thd 
prophet  and  the  evangelists  for  "  piercing."  The  word  in  Zecha- 
riah means  to  thrust  through  with  spear,  javelin,  sword,  or  any 
such  weapon.  In  that  sense  it  is  used  in  all  the  ten  places,  besides 
this,  where  it  is  found.  How  suitable  this  was  to  express  the 
action  of  the  Roman  soldier,  is  manifest ;  and  our  evangelist  uses 
the  exactly  corresponding  word,  which  the  Septuagint  certainly 
does  not.  Very  different  is  the  other  word  for  '■'pierce"  in  Psalm  22. 
16,  *'  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet!'  The  word  there  used  is 
one  signifying  to  bore  as  with  an  awl  or  hammer.  How  striking 
are  these  small  niceties  !  38-40.  Joseph  of  Arimathea — "  a  rich 
man  "  (Matthew,  27.  57),  thus  fulfilling  Isaiah,  53.9;  "an  honour- 
able counselor  (a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  good  condi- 
tion), which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark,  15.  43),  a 
devout  expectant  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  "  a  good  man  and  a  just, 
the  same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them " 
(Luke,  23.  50,  51)  —  he  had  gone  the  length,  perhaps,  of  dissenting 
and  protesting  in  open  council  against  the  condemnation  of  our 
Lord;  "who  also  himself  was  Jesus' disciple  "  (Matthew,  27,  57) 
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being  a  disciple  of  Jesus  but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews  — 

"He  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  "  (Mark,  15-43)  —  lH-,  "having 
taken  courage  went  in,"  or  "  had  the  boldness  to  go  in."  Maik 
alone,  as  his  manner  is,  notices  the  boldness  which  this  required. 
The  act  would  without  doubt  identify  him  for  the  first  time  with 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  Marvelous  it  certainly  is,  that  one  who 
while  Jesus  was  yet  alive  merely  refrained  from  condemning  Him, 
not  having  the  courage  to  espouse  his  cause  by  cne  positive  act, 
should,  now  that  He  was  dead,  and  His  cause  apparently  dead 
with  Him,  summon  up  courage  to  go  in  personally  to  the  Roman 
Governor  and  ask  permission  to  take  down  and  inter  the  body. 
But  if  this  be  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  the  last,  that  a  seemingly 
dead  Christ  has  wakened  a  sympathy  whieh  a  living  one  had  failed  to 
evoke.  The  heroism  of  faith  is  usually  kindled  by  desperate  circum- 
stances, and  is  not  seldom  displayed  by  those  who  before  tvcre  the  most 
timid,  and  scarce  known  as  disciples  at  all.  "  And  Pilate  marveled 
if  he  were"  —  rather  "wondered  that  he  was"  "already  dead." 
"And  calling  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
any  while  dead" — Pilate  could  hardly  credit  what  Joseph  had 
told  him,  that  He  had  been  dead  "  some  time,"  and  before  giving 
up  the  body  to  His  friends,  would  learn  how  the  fact  stood  fiom 
the  centurion,  whose  business  it  was  to  oversee  the  execution. 
"  And  when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion,"  that  it  was  as  Joseph  had 
said,  "  he  gave  "  —  rather  "  made  a  gift  of"  "  the  body  to  Joseph  ;  '* 
struck,  possibly,  with  the  rank  of  the  petitioner  and  the  dignified 
boldness  of  the  petition,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  other 
party  and  the  low  rank  to  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  all  the 
"followers  of  Christ  belonged.  Nor  would  he  be  unwilling  to  show 
that  he  was  not  going  to  carry  this  black  affair  any  further.  But 
whatever  were  Pilate's  motives  two  most  blessed  objects  were  thus 
secured  :  (i.)  The  reality  of  our  Lord's  death  was  attested  by  the 
party  of  all  others  most  competent  to  decide  on  it,  and  certainly 
free  from  all  bias  —  the  officer  in  attendance  —  in  full  reliance  on 
whose  testimony  Pilate  surrendered  the  body  :  (2.)  The  dead  Re- 
deemer, thus  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  His  enemies  and  com- 
mitted by  the  supreme  political  authority  to  the  care  of  His  friends, 
was  thereby  protected  from  all  further  indignities  ;  a  thing  most 
befitting  indeed,  now  that  His  work  was  done,  but  impossible,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  if  His  enemies  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  with 
Him  as  they  pleased.  How  wonderful  are  even  the  minutest  features 
of  this  matchless  History  1  also  Nicodemus  (which  at  the  first 
came  to  Jesus  by  night) — "This  remark  corresponds  to  the 
secrecy  of  Joseph's  discipleship,  just  noticed,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  similarity  ot  their  previous  character  and  conduct,  and  the 
remarkable  change  which  had  now  taken  place."  [Webster  & 
Wilkinson.]  brought  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds 
weight  —  an  immense  quantity,  betokening  the  greatness  of  their 
love,  but  part  of  it  probably  intended  as  a  layer  for  the  spot  on 
which  the  body  was  to  lie.  (See  2  Chronicles^  16.  14.)  [Meyer.] 
then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  —  the  mixed 
and  pulverized  myrrh  and  aloes  shaken  into  the  folds,  and  the  en~ 
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tire  body,  thus  swarthed,  wrapped  in  an  outer  covering  of  "  clean 
linen  cloth."  (Matthew,  27.  59.)  Had  the  Lord's  own  friends  had 
the  least  reason  to  think  that  the  spark  of  life  was  still  in  Him, 
%vould  they  have  done  this?  But  even  if  one  could  conceive  them 
mistaken,  could  any  one  have  lain  thus  enveloped  for  the  period 
during  which  He  was  in  the  grave,  and  life  still  remained?  Im- 
possible. When,  therefore.  He  walked  forth  from  the  tomb,  we 
can  say  with  absolute  certainty,  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept!"  (i  Corinthians, 
15.  20.)  No  wonder  that  the  learned  and  the  barbarians  alike 
were  prepared  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  such 
evidence  was  to  the  unsophisticated  resistless.  (No  mention  is 
made  of  anointing  in  this  operation.)  No  doubt  it  was  a  hurried 
proceeding,  for  fear  of  interruption,  and  because  it  was  close  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  women  seem  to  have  set  this  as  their  proper  task  "  as 
soon  as  the  Sabbath  should  be  past."  (Mark,  16.  i.)  But  as  the 
Lord  graciously  held  it  as  undesignedly  anticipated  by  Mary  at 
Bethany  (Mark,  14.  8),  so  this  was  probably  all  the  anointing,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  it  which  He  received.  41,  42.  Now  in  the  place 
where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a 

new  sepulchre  —  The  choice  of  this  tomb  was,  on  their  part,  dic- 
tated by  the  double  circumstance  that  was  so  near  at  hand,  and  by 
its  belonging  to  a  friend  of  the  Lord  ;  and  as  there  was  need  of 
haste,  even  they  would  be  struck  with  the  providence  which  thus 
supplied  it.  "  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the 
Jews'  preparation  day,  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."  But 
there  was  one  recommendation  of  it  which  probably  would  not 
strike  them  ;  but  God  had  it  in  view.  Not  its  being  "hewn  out 
of  a  rock  "  (Mark,  15.  46),  accessible  only  at  the  entrance,  which 
doubtless  would  impress  them  with  its  security  and  suitableness. 
But  it  was  "a  nezv  sepulchre  "  {v.  41),  "  zuherein  never  man  before 
ivas  laid''  (Luke,  23.  55)  ;  and  Matthew  (27.  60)  says  that  Joseph 
laid  Him  "in  his  ow7i  7iew  tomb,\\\)\citi  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock" — doubtless  for  his  own  use,  though  the  Lord  had  higher 
use  for  it.  Thus  as  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  "  whereon 
never  man  before  had  sat"  so  now  Yie  shall  lie  in  a  tomb  wherein 
never  man  before  had  lain,  that  from  these  specimens  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  all  things  He  was  "  separate  FROM  sinners." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1-18.  Mary's  Visit  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  Return  to  it 
WITH  Peter  and  John  —  Her  Risen  Lord  Appears  to  Her. 
I,  2.  The  first  day  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  &.c.  —  See 
Luke,  24.  1-3  ;  Mark,  16.  1-4  ;  Matthew,  28.  i,  2.  She  runneth 
and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciples  whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord 
€Ut  of  the  sepulchre — Dear  disciple!  thy  dead  Lord  is  to  thee 
"The  Lord"  still.  3-10.  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that 
other  disciple,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  &,c.  —  These  par- 
ticulars have  a  singular  air  of  artless  truth  about  them.     Mary,  in 
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her  grief,  runs  to  the  two  apostles  who  were  soon  to  be  so  ciosely 
associated  in  proclaiming  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  they, 
followed  by  Mary,  hasten  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.  The  )-ounger 
disciple  outruns  the  elder ;  love  haply  supplying  Gwifter  wings. 
He  stoops,  he  gazes  in,  but  enters  not  the  open  sepulchre,  held 
back  probably  by  a  reverential  fear.  The  bolder  Peter,  coming 
up,  goes  in  at  once,  and  is  rewarded  with  bright  evidence  of  what 

had  happened,  seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie  ("  lying  ")  and  the  nap- 
kin, that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes  — 

loosely,  as  if  hastily  thrown  down,  and  indicative  of  a  hurried  and 
disorderly  removal,    but  wrapped   (or  "folded")  together  in  a 

place  by  itself —  showing  with  what  grand  tranquillity  "  the  Living 
One"  had  walked  forth  from  "  the  dead  "  (Luke,  24.  5).  "  Doubt- 
less the  two  attendant  angels  {z<.  12)  did  this  service  for  the  Rising 
One,  the  one  disposing  of  the  linen  clothes,  the  other  of  the  nap- 
kin."   [Bengel.]    Then  went  in  that  other  disciple  which  came 

first  to  the  sepulchre  —  The  repetition  of  this,  in  connection  with 
his  not  having  gone  in  till  after  Peter,  seems  to  show  that  at  the 
moment  of  peuiiing  these  words  the  advantage  which  each  of 
these  loving  disciples  had  of  the  other  was  present  to  his  mind. 
and  he  saw  and  belreved  —  Probably  he  means,  though  he  does 
not  say,  that  he  believed  in  his  Lord's  resurrection  more  imme- 
diately and  certainly  than  Peter.  For  as  yet  they  knew  {i.  e.y 
understood)  not  the  Scripture  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead,  &,C.  —  In  other  words,  they  believed  in  His  resurrection  at 
first,  not  because  they  were  prepared  b)'  Scripture  to  expect  it ;  but 
facts  carried  resistless  conviction  of  it  in  the  first  instance  to 
their  minds,  and  furnished  n  key  to  the  Scripture  predictions  of  it. 

11-15.  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping,  &,c. — 

Brief  was  the  stay  of  those  two  men.  But  Mar}^,  arriving  perhaps 
by  another  direction  after  they  left,  lingers  at  the  spot,  weeping  for 
her  missing  Lord.  As  she  gazes  through  her  tears  on  the  open 
tomb,  she  also  ventures  to  stoop  down  and  look  into  it,  when  lo  ! 
"  two  angels  in  white"  (as  from  the  world  of  light,  Matthew,  28.  3), 
appear  to  her,  in  a  "sitting"  posture,  "as  having  finished  some 
business,  and  awaiting  some  one  to  impart  tidings  to."   [Bengel.] 

one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the  body  of 

Jesus  had  lain  —  not  merely  proclaiming  silently  the  entire  charge 
they  had  had  of  the  body  of  Christ  [quoted  in  Luthardt],  but 
rather,  possibly,  calling  mute  attention  to  the  narrow  space  within 
which  the  Lord  of  glory  had  contracted  Ilimself  ;  as  if  they  would 
say.  Come,  sec  within  what  limits,  marked  off  by  the  interval  here 
between  us  two,  tJie  LordX's.y  !  But  she  is  in  tears,  and  these  suit 
not  the  scenes  of  so  glorious  an  Exit.  They  are  going  to  point 
out  to  her  the  incongruity.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  —  You 
would  think  the  vision  too  much  for  a  lone  woman.  But  absorbed 
in  the  one  Object  of  her  affection  and  pursuit,  she  speaks  out  her 
grief  without  fear.  Because,  &,C.  — q.  d.,  Can  I  choose  but  weep, 
when  "  they  have  taken  away,"  &c.,  repeating  her  very  words 
to  Peter  and  John.  On  this  she  turned  herself  and  saw  Jesus 
Himself  standing  beside  her,  but  took  Him  for  the  gardener. 
Clad,  therefore,  in    some    such    style  He  must  have  been.     But 
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if  any  ask,  as  too  curious  interpreters  do,  whence  he  got  those 
habiliments,  we  answer  [with  Olshausen  &  LuthardtJ,  where 
the  two  angels  got  theirs.  —  Nor  did  the  voice  of  His  first  words 
discover  Him  —  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  whom  seekest 
thou?"  He  will  //-y  her  ere  he  tell  her.  She  answers  not  the 
stranger's   question,  but    comes    straight  to  her  point  with  him. 

Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence  —  borne  whom?    She  says  not. 

She  can  think  only  of  One,  and  thinks  others  must  understand  her. 
It  rem.inds  one  of  the  question  of  the  spouse,  "  Saw  ye  him  whom 

my  soul  loveth?"  (Song,  3.  3.)  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 
and  I  will  take  him  away  —  Wilt  thou,  dear  fragile  woman?  But 
it  is  the  language  of  sublime  affection,  that  thinks  itself  fit  for  any 
thing  if  once  in  possession  of  its  Object.  It  is  enough.  Like 
Joseph,  He  can  no  longer  restrain  Himself.  (Genesis,  45.  i.)  16, 
17.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary !  It  is  not  now  the  distant,  though 
respectful,  "Woman."  It  is  the  oft-repeated  name,  uttered,  no 
doubt,  with  all  the  wonted  manner,  and  bringing  a  rush  of -unut- 
terable and  overpowering  associations  with  it.  She  turned  herself, 
and  saith  to  him,  Rabboni !  But  that  single  word  of  transported 
recognition  was  not  enough  for  woman's  full  heart.  Not  knowing 
the  change  which  had  passed  upon  Him,  she  hastens  to  express 
by  her  actions  what  words  failed   to  clothe  ;  but  she  is  checked. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not,  for  1  am  not  yet  ascended  to 

my  Father  —  Old  familiarities  must  now  give  place  to  new  and 
more  awful,  )'et  sweeter  approaches  ;  but  for  these  the  time  has  not 
come  yet.  This  seems  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  these  mysterious 
words,  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  obtained,  and  not 
much  that  is  satisfactory  said.  But  gO  to  my  brethren.  {Ci.  Mat- 
thew, 23.  10  ;  Hebrews,  2.  11,  17.)  That  he  had  still  our  humanity, 
and  therefore  "  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren"  is  indeed  grandly 
evidenced  by  these  words.  But  it  is  worthy  of  most  reverential 
notice,  that  7ve  nozvhere  read  of  any  one  7vho  presumed  to  call  Him. 
Brother.  "  My  brethren  :  "  Blessed  Jesus,  who  are  these  ?  Were 
they  not  thy  followers?  yea,  thy  forsakers?  How  dost  thou  raise 
these  titles  with  thyself!  At  first  they  were  \ks.y  servants  ;  then  dis' 
ciples  ;  a  little  before  thy  death,  they  were  thy  friends ;  now,  after 
thy  resurrection,  they  were  thy  brethren.  But  O,  mercy  without 
measure  !  how  wilt  thou,  how  canst  thou  call  them  brethren  whom, 
in  thy  last  parting,  thou  foundest  fugitives?  Did  they  not  run  from 
thee  ?  Did  not  one  of  them  rather  leave  his  inmost  coat  behind 
him  than  not  be  quit  of  thee?  And  yet  thou  sayest,  "  Go  tell  my 
brethren  !"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sins  of  our  infirmity  to 
unbrother  us."  [Bishop  Hall.]  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  [to]  my  God  and  your  God — words  of  incom- 
parable glory  !  Jesus  had  called  God  habitually  His  Father,  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  His  darkest  moment.  His  God.  But  both  are 
here  united,  expressing  that  full-orbed  relationship  which  em- 
braces in  its  vast  sweep  at  once  Himself  and  His  redeemed.  Yet, 
note  well.  He  says  not,  Ozir  Father  and  our  God.  All  the  deepest 
of  the  church  fathers  were  wont  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  ex- 
pressly designed  to  distinguish  between  what  God  is  to  Him  and 
to  us  —  His  Father  essentially,  ours  not  so;  our  God  essentially.  His 
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not  so  J  His  God  only  in  connection  with  tis  ;  our  God  only  in  connec- 
tion with  Him.  i8.  Mary  Magdalene  came  and  told  the  disciples 
that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  He  had  spoken  these  things 

unto  her —  To  a  woman  was  this  honor  given  to  be  tJie  first  that  sa%o 
the  risen  Redeemer,  and  that  ivoman  zvas  not  His  mother.  (Mark, 
i6.  9.) 

19-23.  Jesus  Appears  to  the  Assembled  Disciples.  19-23. 
The  same  day  at  evening,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  doors 
being  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the 

Jews,  came  Jesus  —  plainly  not  by  the  ordinary  way  of  entrance. 
and  saith.  Peace  be  unto  you  —  not  the  mere  7a/j/^  that  even  His 
own  exalted  peace  might  be  theirs  (ch.  14.  27),  but  conveying  it 
into  their  hearts,  even  as  He  "opened  their  understandings  to  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures  "  'Luke,  24. 45).  Ani  when  he  had  so  said, 
he  showed  them  hjs  hands  and  his  side  —  not  only  as  ocular  d^^di 

tangible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  His  resurrection  (see  Luke,  24. 
37-43),  but  as  through  "  \S\q.  power  of  that  resurrection  "  dispensing 

all  His  peace  to  men.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they 
saw  the  Lord.  Then  said  Jesus  —  prepared  now  to  listen  to  Him 
in  a  new  character.  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  so  send  I  you,  &,c.  —  See  ch.  17. 18.    he  breathed  on  them  — 

a  symbolical  conveyance  to  them  of  the  Spirit,  and  saith,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  —  an  earnest  and  first-fruits  of  the  more  copious 

Pentecostal  effusion,  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 

unto  them,  &,C.  —  In  any  literal  and  authoritative  sense  this  pozver 
luas  never  exercised  by  one  of  the  apostles,  and  plainly  zuas  never  un- 
derstood by  themselves  as  possessed  by  them  or  conveyed  to  them.  (Mat- 
thew, 16.  9.)  The  power  to  intrude  upon  the  relation  between 
men  and  God  cannot  have  been  given  by  Christ  to  His  ministers 
in  any  but  a  ministerial  or  declarative  sense  —  as  the  authorized 
interpreters  of  His  word,  while  in  the  actings  of  His  ministers,  the 
real  nature  of  the  power  committed  to  them  is  seen  in  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline. 

24-29.  Jesus  again  Appears  to  the  Assembled  Disciples. 
24,  25.  But  Thomas  (see  ch.  II.  16)  was  notwith  them  when  Jesus 
came  —  why,  we  know  not;  though  we  are  loath  to  think  [with 
Stier,  Alford,  and  Luthardt,]  it  was  intentional,  from  sullen 
despondency.  The  fact  merely  is  here  stated,  as  a  loving  apology 
for  his  slowness  of  belief.  We  have  seen  the  Lord  —  This  way  of 
speaking  of  Jesus  (as  v.  20  and  21.  7),  so  suited  to  His  resurrection 
state,  was  soon  to  become  the  prevailing  style.  Except  I  see  in 
his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe  — 
The  very  form  of  this  speech  betokens  the  strength  of  the  unbelief. 
"  It  is  not,  If  I  shall  see  I  shall  believe,  but,  Unless  I  shall  see  I  zvillnot 
believe ;  nor  does  he  expect  to  see,  although  the  others  tell  him 
they  had.  [Bengel.]  How  Christ  Himself  viewed  this  state  of 
mind,  we  know  from  Mark,  16.  14.  "  He  upbraided  them^  with 
their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart  because  they  believed  not 
them  which  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen."  But  whence 
sprang  this  pertinacity  of  resistance  in  such  minds  ?  Not  certainly 
from  reluctance  to  believe,  but  as  in  Nathaniel  (seech.  1.46),  from 
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mere  dread  of  mistake  in  so  vital  a  matter.  26,  29.  And  after 
eight  days  —  i.  ^.,  on  the  eighth  or  the  first  day  of  the  preceding 
week.  They  probably  met  every  day  during  the  preceding  week, 
but  their  Lord  designedly  reserved  His  second  appearance  among 
them  till  the  recurrence  of  His- resurrection  day,  that  He  might 
thus  inaugurate  the  delightful  sanctities  of  the  Lord's  Day." 
(Revelation,  i.  10.)  the  disciples  were  within,  and  Thcmas  with 
them  .  .  .  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith.  Peace  be  unto  you. 
Then  said  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  .  .  .  behold  ...  put  it  into 
my  side,  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing  — "  There  is  something 

rhythmical  in  these  words,  and  they  are  purposely  couched  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  himself  to  put  him  to  shame."  [Luthardt.] 
But  with  what  condescension  and  gentleness  is  this  done  ! 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God  !  — 
That  Thomas  did  not  do  what  Jesus  invited  him  to  do,  and  what 
he  had  made  the  condition  of  his  believing,  seems  plain  from  v.  29, 
("  Because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed.")  He  is  over- 
powered, and  the  glory  of  Christ  now  breaks  upon  him  in  a  flood. 
His  exclamation  surpasses  all  that  had  been  yet  uttered,  nor 
can  it  be  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  ever  will  be  uttered  in  earth  or 
heaven.  On  the  striking  parallel  in  Nathaniel,  see  ch.  1.49.  The 
Socinian  evasion  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  here  mani- 
festly taught —  as  if  it  were  a  mere  call  upon  God  in  a  fit  of^iston- 
ishment ' —  is  beneath  notice,  save  for  the  profanity  it  charges  upon 
this  disciple,  and  the  straits  to  which  it  shows  themselves  reduced. 

because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed  —  words  of  meas- 
ured commendation,  but  of  indirect,  and  doubtless  painfully  felt 
rebuke:  q.  d.,  "Thou  hast  indeed  believed  ;  it  is  well  ;  it  is  only 
on  the  evidence  of  thy  senses,  and  after  peremptorily  refusing  all 

evidence  short  of  that."    Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 

yet  have  believed  —  "Wonderful  indeed,  and  rich  in  blessing  for 
us  who  have  not  seen  Him  is  this  closing  word  of  the  Gospel." 
[Alford.] 

30,  31.  First  Close  of  this  Gospel.  The  connection  of  these 
verses  with  the  last  words  of  v.  29  is  beautiful  :  q.  d.,  "  And  in- 
deed, as  the  Lord  pronounced  them  blessed  who  not  having  seen 
•Him  have  )-et  believed,  so  for  that  one  end  have  the  whole  con- 
tents of  this  Gospel  been  recorded,  that  all  who  read  it  may 
believe  on  Him,  and  believing,  have  life  in  that   blessed  name." 

many  other  signs  —  miracles.  But  these  are  written  —  as  sufficient 
specimens,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  —  the  one  His  official,  the 
other  His  personal  title,    believing,  may  have  life  —  See   ch.  6. 

51-54. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

1-23.  Supplementary  Particulars.  [That  this  chapter  was 
added  by  another  hand  has  been  asserted,  against  clear  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  by  some  late  critics,  chiefly  because  the  evangelist 
had  concluded  h\s  part  of  the  work  with  ch.  20.  30,  31.  But  neither 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  other  good  authors, 
is  it  unusual  to  insert  supplementary  matter,  and  so  have    more 
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than  one  conclusion.]  i,  2.  JesuS  showed  ("manifested  ")  himself 
again,  and  on  this  wise  he  manifested  himself — This  way  of 
speaking  shows  that,  after  His  resurrection,  He  appeared  to  them 
but  occasionally,  unexpectedly^  and  in  a  way  quite  unearthly,  though 
y^X.  really  and  corporeally.     Nathanael-^  See   Matthew,  lo.  3.     3.6. 

Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing  —  See  Luke,  5.  11.  that 
night  caught  nothing  —  as  at  the  first  miraculous  draught  (See 
Luke,  5.  5);  no  doubt  so  ordered  that  the  miracle  might  strike 
them  the  more  by  contrast.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  ope- 
ration throughout  much  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  is  indeed  a  great 
law  of  God's  spiritual  procedure  with  His  people.  Jesus  Stood 
—  Cf.  ch.  20.  19,  26.  but  the  disciples  knew  not  it  was  Jesus  — 
Perhaps  there  had  been  some  considerable  interval  since  the  last 
manifestation,  and  having  agreed  to  betake  themselves  to  their 
secular  employment,  they  would  be  unprepared  to  expect  Him. 
Children  —  This  term  would  not  necessarily  identify  Him,  being 
not  unusual  from  any  superior  ;  but  when  they  did  recognize  Him, 
they  would  feel  it  sweetly  like  Himself,  have  ye  any  meat  ?  — 
"provisions,"  "supplies  ;"  meaning  fish.  They  answered,  No  — 
this  was  in  His  wonted  style,  making  them  tell  their  case,  and  so 
the  better  prepare  them  for  what  was  coming,  he  said  unto  them, 
Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  —  no  doubt,  by  this  very 

specific  direction,  intending  to  reveal  to  them  His  knowledge  of 
the  deep  and  power  over  it.  7-1 1.  that  disciple  whom  JesuS  lOVed, 
said,  It  is  the  Lord  —  again  having  the  advantage  of  his  brother 
in  quickness  of  recognition  (see  ch.  20.  8),  to  be  followed  by  an 
alacrity  in  Peter  all  his  own.  he  was  naked  —  his  vest  only  on, 
worn  next  the  body,  cast  himself  Into  the  sea  —  the  shallow 
part,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water's  edge  {y.  8) ; 
not  meaning  therefore  to  swim,  but  to  get  sooner  to  Jesus  than  in 
the  full  boat  which  they  could   hardly  draw  to  shore,     the  other 

disciples  came  In  a  little  ship  —  by  ship,  they  saw  ("see")  a 
fire  of  coals,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread.  By  comparing  this 
with  I  King,  ig.  6,  and  similar  passages,  the  unseen  agency  by 
which  Jesus  made  this  provision  will  appear  evident.  Jesus 
saith  unto  them.  Bring  of  the  fish  ye  have  caught — Observe  the 
double  supply  thus  provided  —  His  and  theirs.  The  meaning  of 
this  will  perhaps    appear    presently.     Peter  went    up  —  into  the 

boat ;  went  aboard,  and  drew  the  net  to  land  full  of  great  fishes, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three:  and  for  all  there  were  so 
many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken  —  The  manifest  reference  here  to 
the  former  miraculous  draught,  Luke,  5.  i-ii,  furnishes  the  key  to 
this  scene.  There  the  draught  was  symbolical  of  the  success  of 
their  future  ministry;  While  "  Peter  and  all  that  were  with  him 
were  astonished  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken, 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men."  Nay,  when  first  called,  in  the  act  of  "casting  their  net  into 
the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers,"  the  same  symbolic  reference  was  made 
to  their  secular  occupation ;  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  (Matthew,  4.  18,  19.)  Here,  then,  if  but  the  same 
symbolic  reference  be  kept  in  view,  the  design  of  the  whole  scene 
will,  we  think,  be  clear.     The  multitude  and  the  size  of  the  fishes 
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they  caught,  symbolically  foreshadowed  the  vast  success  of  their 
now  fast  approaching  ministry,  and  this  only  as  a  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive draughts,  through  the  agency  of  a  Christian  ministry,  till, 
"  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  ihe  earth  should  be  full  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord."  And  whereas,  at  the  first  miraculous  draught, 
the  net  "was  breaking"  through  the  weight  of  what  it  contained, 
—  expressive  of  the  difficulty  with  which,  after  they  had  "  caught 
men"  they  would  be  able  to  7'etain,  or  keep  them  from  escaping  back  into 
the  world — while  here,  "  for  all  they  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the 
net  broken,"  are  we  not  reminded  of  such  sayings  as  these  (ch.  lo. 
28) ;  "  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand?"  [LuT- 
HARDT.]  But  it  is  not  through  the  agency  of  a  Christian  ministry 
that  all  true  disciples  are  gathered.  Jesus  Himself,  by  unseeri 
methods,  gathers  some,  who  afterward  are  recognized  by  the  con- 
stituted fishers  of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 
And  are  not  these  symbolized  by  that  portion  of  our  Galilean  re- 
past which  the  fishers  found,  in  some  unseen  way,  made  ready  to 

their  hand?    12-14.  None  durst  ask  him,  Who  art  thou,  knowing 

it  was  the  Lord  —  implying  that  they  7<y^w/a' have  liked  Him  just 
to  say,  "  It  is  I  ;"  but,  having  such  convincing  evidence,  they  were 
afraid  of  being  "  upbraided  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart"  if  they  ventured  to  put  the  question.     JesUS  taketh  [the] 

bread,  and  giveth  them,  and  [the]  fish  likewise  —  See  Luke,  24.  30. 
This  Is  the  third  time  that  Jesus  showed  himself  ("was  man- 
ifested ")  to  his  disciples  —  His  assembled  disciples  ;  for,  if  we 
reckon  His  appearance  to  individual  disciples,  they  were  more. 
15-17.  When  they  had  dined  Jesus  saith  —  Silence  appears  to  have 

reigned  during  the  meal  ;  unbroken  on  His  part,  that  by  their 
mute  observation  of  Him  they  might  have  their  assurance  of  His 
identity  the  mere  confirmed  ;  and  on  theirs,  from  reverential 
shrinking  to  speak  till  He  did.  Simon,  SOn  of  Jonas,  lovest  thOU 
me  more  than  these?  —  referring  lovingly  to  those  sad  words  of 
Peter,  shortly  before  denying  his  Lord,  "Though  all  men  shall  be 
offended  because  of  ih^e,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended"  (Matthew, 
26.  33),  and  intending  by  this  allusion  to  bring  the  whole  scene 
vividly  before  his  mind  and  put  him  to  shame.  Yea,  Lord  ;  thOII 
knowest  that  I  love  thee  —  He  adds  not,  "more  than  these,"  but 
prefixes  a  touching  appeal  to  the  Saviour's  own  omniscience  for 
the  truth  of  his  protestation,  which  makes  it  a  totally  different 
kind  of  speech  from  his  former,  he  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my 
lambs —  It  is  surely  wrong  to  view  this  term  as  a  mere  diminutive 
affection,  and  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  "  the  sheep."  [Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson.]  It  is  much  more  according  to  usage  to  un- 
derstand by  the  "  lambs  "  young  and  tender  disciples,  whether  in  age 
or  Christian  standing  (Isaiah,  40.  11;  i  John,  2.  12,  13)  and  by  the 
"  sheep  "  the  more  mature.  Shall  we  say  [with  many]  that  Peter 
was  here  re-instated  in  office?  Not  exactly,  since  he  was  not 
actually  excluded  from  it.  But,  after  such  conduct  as  his,  the 
deep  wound  which  the  honor  of  Christ  had  received,  the  stain 
brought  on  his  ofhce,  the  damage  done  to  his  high  standing 
among    his   brethren,    and    even   his    own    comfort,    in    prospect 
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of  the  great  work  before  him,  required  some  such  renewal  of 
his  call    and  re-establishment  of  his    position  as   this,     he  saith 

to  him  the  second  time  . . .  lovest  thou  me,  &c.  —  In  this  rep- 
etition of  the  question,  though  the  wound  was  meant  to  be 
re-opened,  the  words,  ''more  than  these''  are  not  repeated;  for 
Christ  is  a  tender  as  well  as  skillful  Physician,  and  Peter's  silence 
on  that  point  was  confession  enough  of  his  sin  and  folly.  On 
Peter's  repeating  his  protestation  in  the  same  words,  our  Lord 
rises  higher  in  the  manifestation  of  His  restoring  grace.  Feed 
(or  "  keep  ")  my  sheep  —  It  has  been  observed  that  the  word  here 
is  studiously  changed,  from  one  signifying  simply  \.o  feed,  to  one 
signifying  to  "  te7td''  as  a  shepherd,  denoting  the  abiding  exercise 
of  that  vocation,  and  in  its  highest  functions,     he  saith  unto  him 

the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me.  Peter  was 
grieved  because  he  said  the  third  time,  &,c.  This  was  the  Phy- 
sician's deepest  incision  into  the  wound,  while  yet  smarting  under 
the  two  former  probings.  Not  till  now  would  Peter  discern  the 
object  of  this  succession  of  thrusts.  The  third  time  reveals  it  all, 
bringing  up  such  a  rush  of  dreadful  recollections  before  his  view, 
of  his  "  thrice  denying  that  he  knew  Him,"  that  he  feels  it  to  the 
quick.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should  ;  it  was  meant  that  he  should. 
But  this  accomplished,  the  painful  dialogue  concludes  with  a 
delightful  "Feed  my  sheep,"  as  if  he  should  say,  "Now,  Simon, 
the  last  speck  of  the  cloud  which  overhung  thee  since  that  night 
of  nights  is  dispelled  .  Henceforth  thou  art  to  me  and  to  my  work 
as  if  no  such  scene  had  ever  happened.  i8,  19.  when  thou  wast 
young  — embracing  the  whole  period  of  life  to  the  verge  of  old 
age.  thou  girdest  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouidesf 
—  wast  thine  own  master,  when  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thine  hands  —  to  be  bound  for  execution,  though  not  necessarily 
meaning  07t  a  cross.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the 
very  early  tradition,  that  Peter's  death  was  b)'  crucifixion.     ThIS 

spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God  —  not, 
therefore,  a  mere  prediction  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  of  the 
honour  \.o\iQ  conferred  upon  him  by  dying  for  his  Master.  And, 
indeed,  beyond  doubt,  this  prediction  was  intended  to  follow  up 
his  triple  restoration.  —  "Yes,  Simon,  thou  shalt  not  only  feed 
my  lambs,  and  feed  my  sheep,  but,  after  a  long  career  of  such  ser- 
vice, shall  be  counted  worthy  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  He  saith  unto  him.  Follow 
me  —  By  thus  connecting  the  utterance  of  this  prediction  with  the 
invitation  to  follow  Him,  the  Evangelist  would  indicate  the  deeper 
sense  in  which  the  call  was  understood,  not  merely  to  go  along 
with  Him  at  that  moment,  but  to  come  after  Him  taking  up  his 
cross."     20,21.  Peter  turning    about  —  showing    that  he    followed 

immediately  as  directed,  seeth  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  fol- 
lowing ;  which  also  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast  at  [the]  supper,  and 
said.  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee  :— The  evangelist  makes 

these  allusions  to  the  peculiar  familiarity  to  which  he  had  been 
admitted  on  the  most  memorable  of  all  occasions,  perhaps  lovingly 
to  account  for  Peter's  somewhat  forward  question  about  him  to 
Jesus;  which  is  the  rather  probable,  as  it  was  at  Peter's  suggestion 
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that  he  put  the  question  about  the  traitor  which  he  here  recalls 
(ch.  13.  24,  25).    Peter  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  [shall]  this 

man  [do]  ?  —  "  What  of  this  man?"  or,  How  shall  it  fare  with  him? 

22,  23.  Jesus  saith  to  him,  if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what 

is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me  —  From  the  fact  that  John  alone 
of  the  twelve  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  wit- 
nessed the  commencement  of  that  series  of  events  which  belongs 
to  "  the  last  days,"  many  good  interpreters  think  that  this  is  a 
virtual  prediction  of  fact,  and  not  a  mere  supposition.  But  this  is 
very  doubtful,  and  it  seems  more  natural  to  consider  our  Lord  as 
intending  to  give  no  positive  indication  of  John's  fate  at  all,  but  to 
signify  that  this  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to  the  Master  of 
both,  who  would  disclose  or  conceal  it  as  He  thought  proper,  and 
that  Peter's  part  was  to  mind  his  own  affairs.  Accordingly,  in 
"follow  thou  me,"  the  word  ''thou''  is  emphatic.  Observe  the 
absolute  disposal  of  human  life  which  Christ  claims:     *'//'  I  will 

that  he  tarry  till  I  ccwne,"  &c.  Then  went  this  saying  abroad 
among  the  brethren,   that  that  disciple    should  not  die— into 

which  they  the  more  easily  fell,  from  the  prevalent  expectation 
that  Christ's  second  coming  was  then  near  at  hand,  yet  Jesus 
said  not  unto  him,  He  shall  not  die — the  evangelist  is  jealous  for 
His  Master's  honor,  which  his  death  might  be  thought  to  com- 
promise if  such  a  misunderstanding  should  not  be  corrected. 

24,  25.  Final  close  of  this  Gospel.  This  is  the  disciple  which 
testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things —  thus  identify- 
ing the  author  of  this  book  with  all  that  it  says  of  this  disciple. 

we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true  —  Cf.  ch.  19.  35.  And  there 
are  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did  —  Cf.  ch.  20.  30,  31.    if 

written  every  one,  I  suppose  — an  expression  used  to  show  that 
what  follows  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  even  the  world  itself 
would  not  hold  the  books,  &C.  — not  a  mere  hyperbolical  expres- 
sion, unlike  the  sublime  simplicity  of  this  writer,  but  intended  to 
let  his  reader  know  that,  even  now  that  he  had  done,  he  felt  his 
materials  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  he  was  still  running 
over,  and  could  multiply  "Gospels"  to  almost  any  extent  within 
the  strict  limits  of  what  "  Jesus  did."  But  in  the  limitation  of 
these  matchless  Histories,  in  point  of  number,  there  is  as  much  of 
that  divine  wisdom  which  has  presided  over  and  pervad''S  th« 
living  oracles,  as  in  their  variety  and  fullness. 
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On  the  order  of  some  of  our  Lorcfs  Miracles^  the  data  being 
scanty^  considerable  difference  obtains. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

THIS  book  IS  to  tne  Gospels  what  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree  that  bears  it.  In 
the  Gospels  we  see  the  corn  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground  and  dying  : 
in  the  Acts  we  see  it  bringing  forth  much  fruit  (John,  12.  24).  There  we  see 
Christ  purchasing  the  Church  with  His  own  blood :  here  we  see  the  Church,  so 
purchased,  rising  into  actual  existence  ;  first  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
next  among  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  until  it  gains  a  footing  in  the  great  capital 
of  the  ancient  world — sweeping  majestically  trom  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Nor 
is  this  book  of  less  value  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  which  follow  it,  than 
as  a  Sequel  to  the  Gospels  which  precede  it.  For  without  this  history  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  —  presupposing,  as  they  do,  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties  addressed,  and  derivmg  from  these  so  much  of  their 
freshness,  point  and  force  —  would  in  no  respect  be  what  they  now  are,  and 
would  in  a  number  of  places  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

The  genuineness,  authenticity  and  canonical  authority  of  this  book  were 
never  called  in  question  within  the  ancient  Church.  It  stands  immediately  after 
the  Gospels,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Homologoumena^  or  universally  acknowl- 
edged books  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Introduction  to  our  larger  Commen- 
tary, Vol.  V,  pp.  iv,  v).  It  was  rejected,  indeed,  by  certain  heretical  sects  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  —  by  the  Ebionites,  the  Severians  (see  Eusebius^ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  4,  29),  the  Marcionites,  and  the  Manicheans:  but  the 
totally  uncritical  character  of  their  objections  (see  Introduction  above  referred 
to,  pp.  xiii,  xiv)  not  only  deprives  them  of  all  weight,  but  indirectly  shows  on 
what  solid  grounds  the  Christian  Church  had  all  along  proceeded  in  recognizing 
this  book- 
In  our  day,  however,  its  authenticity  has,  like  that  of  all  the  leading' books  of  the 
New  Testament,  been  made  in  Germany  the  subject  of  keen  and  protracted  con- 
troversy. First,  DeWette,  while  admitting  Luke  to  be  the  author  of  the  entire 
work,  pronounces  the  earlier  portion  of  it  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  unreliable 
sources  CEinleitung,'2aand2C).  But  the  Tubingen  school,  with  BAURat  their  head, 
have  gone  much  further.  As  their  fantastic  theory  of  the  post-Joannean  date  of 
the  Gospels  could  not  pretend  even  to  a  hearing  so  long  as  the  authenticity  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  remained  unshaken,  they  contend  that  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  work  can  be  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  while  the  latter  portion  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — which  this  school  regard  as  unas- 
sailable— and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  a  designed  distortion  of  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  catholic  form  which  Paul  gave  to  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  the  narrow  Judaic  but  original  form  of  it  which  Peter  preached, 
and  which  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  was  held  exclusively  by  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  one  so  lately  deceased  should  have  spent 
so  many  years,  and,  aided  by  learned  and  acute  disciples  in  different  parts  of 
the  argument,  should  have  expended  so  much  learning,  research,  and  ingenuity 
in  attempting  to  build  up  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  origination  of  the  leading 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  outrages  all  the  principles  of  sober  criticism 
and  legitimate  evidence.  As  a  school,  this  party  at  length  broke  up;  its  head, 
after  living  to  find  himself  the  sole  defender  of  the  theory  as  a  whole,  left  this 
earthly  scene  complaining  of  desertion;  while  some  of  his  associates  have  aban- 
doned such  heartless  studies  altogether  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  phil- 
osophy, others  have  modified  their  attacks  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  records,  retreating  into  positions  into  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
follow  them,  while  others  still  have  been  gradually  approximating  to  sound  prin- 
ciples. The  one  compensation  for  all  this  mischief  is  the  rich  additions  to  the 
apologetical  and  critical  literature  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  it  has  drawn  from  the  pens  of 
Thiersch,  Ebrard,  and  many  others.  Any  allusions  which  it  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  make  to  the  assertions  of  this  school  will  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  passages  to  which  they  relate — in  Acts,  i  Corinthians  and  Galatians. 

The  manifest  connection  between  this  book  and  the  Third  Gospel — of  which. 
it  professes  to  be  simply  the  continuation  by  the  same  author — and  the  striking 
similarity  which  marks  the  style  of  both  productions,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  early  Church  was  right  in  ascribing  it  with  one  consent  to  Luke.  The 
difficulty  which  some  fastidious  critics  have  made  about  the  sources  of  the  earlier 
portion  cf  the  History  has  no  solid  ground.  That  the  historian  himself  was  aa 
eye-witness  of  the  earliest  scenes— as  Hug  concludes  from  the  circumstantiality 
of  the  narrative  —  is  altogether  improbable;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  eye- 
witnesses (A  some  of  the  scenes,  and  enough  of  all  the  rest,  to  give  to  the  histor- 
ian, partly  by  oral,  partly  by  written  testimony,  all  the  details  which  he  has 
embodied  so  graphically  in  his  History;  and  it  will  appear,  we  trust,  from  the 
commentary,  that  ^^  W^i?//^'f  complaints  of  confusion,  contradiction,  and  error  in 
this   portion   are  without  foundation.     The  same  critic,   and   one  or  two  othftrt. 
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"would  ascribe  to  Timothy  those  later  portions  of  the  book  in  which  the  historian 
speaks  in  the  first  person  plural — "we:"  supposing  him  to  have  taken  notes 
ot  all  that  passed  under  his  own  eye,  which  Luke  embodied  in  his  History 
just  as  they  stood.  It  is  impossible  hereto  refute  this  gratuitous  hypothesis 
ixo/Clark' s  the  reader  will  find  it  done  hy  Ebrard  ("'Gospel  History,  sect, 
in  detail ;  but  translation  ;  sec.  127  of  the  original  work,  "  Wissenschaftliche 
Kritik  der  Evangel.  Geschichte,  1850),  and  by  Davidson  (''Introduction  to 
New  Testament,     Vol.  II,  pp.  9-21). 

The  Undesigned  Coincidences  between  this  History  and  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  have  been  brought  out  and  handled,  as  an  argument  for  tne  truth 
or  the  facts  thus  attested,  with  unrivaled  felicity  by  Paley  in  his  ''  Horae 
Paulinae,"  to  which  Mr.  Birks  has  made  a  number  of  ingenious  additions  in 
liis  "  Horae  Apostolicse."  Exception  has  been  taken  to  some  of  these  by 
Jowett  (''St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  108,  &c.),  not  without  a  measure  of 
reason  in  certain  cases  —  for  our  day,  at  least  —  though  even  he  admits  that  in 
this  line  of  evidence  the  work  of  Paley,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  unassailable. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  object  of  this  History.  Certainly  "the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  are  but  very  partially  recorded.  But  for  this  title  the 
historian  is  not  responsible.  Between  the  two  extremes  —  of  supposing  that 
the  work  has  no  plan  at  all,  and  that  it  is  constructed  on  an  elaborate  and  com- 
plex plan,  we  shall  probably  be  as  near  the  truth  as  is  necessary  if  we  take  the 
design  to  be  to  record  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church,  first  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Faith,  and 
next  among  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  with  Antioch  for  its  head-quarters,  until, 
finally,  it  is  seen  waving  over  imperial  Rome,  foretokening  its  universal  triumph. 
In  this  view  of  it,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  almost  exclusive  place 
which  it  gives  to  the  labours  of  Peter  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  all  but  entire 
disappearance  from  the  History  both  of  him  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Eleven  after 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  came  upon  the  stage  —  like  the  lesser  lights  on 
the  rise  of  the  great  luminary. 

The  chronology  of  the  Acts  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  the  notes  of 
time  which  it  contains  being  few  and  vague.  It  is  only  by  connecting  those 
events  of  secular  history  which  it  records,  and  the  dates  of  which  arc  other- 
wise tolerably  known  to  us,  such  as  the  famine  under  Claudius  Caesar  (ch.  11. 
28),  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  the  same  emperor  (ch.  18,  2),  and 
the  entrance  of  Porcius  Festus  upon  the  procuratorship  (ch.  24.  27),  with  the 
intervals  specified  between  some  occurrences  in  the  apostle's  life,  and  others 
(such  as  ch.  20.  ^i ;  24.  27  ;  28.  30  ;  and  Galatians  i  and  2),  that  we  can  thread 
our  way  through  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  chronology  of  the  apostle's 
life,  and  approximate  to  certainty.  Immense  research  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  but  the  learned,  as  might  be  expected,  are  greatly- 
divided.  Every  year  has  beeo  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  date  of  the  apostle  s 
conversion,  from  A.  D.  31  {Be?igel)  to  A.  D.  42  {E^isebitis),  but  the  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  dates  ranging  between  35  and  40,  a  difference  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  and  the  largest  number  of  authorities  is  in  favor  of  the 
year  37  or  38.  Taking  the  former  of  these,  to  which  opinion  largely  inclines, 
the  following  Table  will  be  useful  to  the  students  of  Apostolic  History  ; 

A.  D.  37 Paul's  Conversion Acts,  9.  i. 

"      40 i^zW/ Visit  to  Jerusalem "     9.  26;  Ga. 1.18. 

*'     42-44 y^?V.$-/ residence  at  Antioch "     11.25-30. 

*'     44 Second  Y'lsxt  to  Jerusalem "     11.  30;  12.  25. 

*'      45-47 First  Missionary  Journey "     13.2;  14.26. 

*'      47-51 Second  r&sidence  2Lt  Aniioch. "      14.28. 

Third  Visit  to  Jerusalem "     15.  2-30 ;  Ga. 

2.  i-io.  (See  notes.). 

*'      51,  53  or  54 Second  Missionary  Journey Acts,  i5.36,4o;i8.22. 

*'      53  or  54 yv7«r/f^  Visit  to  Jerusalem "      18.21,22. 

/■^zV^  residence  at  Antioch "     18.22,23. 

*'      54-58 Third  Missionary  Journey "      18.  23;  21.  15. 

»4       J.  j  Fifth  Visit  to  Jerusalem  \      u 

5° (  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  at  Caesara  f  ^^'  ^s;  23.  35. 

*'      6°  fs  "  n  M Voyage  to  and  Arrival  in  Rome "     27.  i;  28.  16. 

*'     63 Release  from  Imprisonment "     28.30. 

At  Crete,  Colosse,  Macedonia,   Cor- 
inth, Nicopolis,  Dalmatia,  Troas. .  .i  «&  2  Tim.andTit. 
*'     63-65,  or  66,  or 
possibly  so  late  as 

"      66-68 Martyrdom  at  Rome. 


THE 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I-II.  —  Introduction — Last  Days  of  our  Lord  upon  Earth 
—  His  Ascension.  1,2.  former  treatise  —  Luke's  Gospel.  The- 
ophilus — see  Luke,  I,  3.  began  to  do  and  teach — a  very  im- 
portant statement,  dividing  the  work  of  Christ  into  two  great 
branches  :  the  one  embracing  His  work  on  ear^/i,  the  other  His  sub- 
sequent work /ro/n  heaven  ;  the  one  in  His  own  Person,  the  other 
by  His  Spirit ;  the  one  the  "beginning,"  the  other  the  continuance 
of  the  same  work  ;  the  one  complete  when  He  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  the  other  to  continue  till  His 
second  appearing  ;  the  one  recorded  in  "  The  Gospel,"  the  begin- 
nings only  of  the  other  related  in  this  book  of  "  The  Acts." 
*'  Hence  the  grand  history  of  what  Jesus  did  and  taught  does  not 
conclude  with  His  departure  to  the  Father  ;  but  Luke  now  begins 
it  in  a  higher  strain  ;  for  all  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  apostles 
are  just  an  exhibition  of  the  viinistry  of  the  glorified  Kedeciner  Him- 
self, because  they  were  acting  under  His  authority,  and  He  was 
the  principle  that  operated  in  them  all."  [Olshausen.]  after  he, 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  given  commandment,  &o.  —  referring 
to  the  charge  recorded  in  Matthew.  28.  18,  20  ;  Mark,  16.  15,  18  ; 
Luke,  24.  44,  49.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  nowhere  else  are  such 
communications  of  the  risen  Redeemer  said  to  have  been  given 
"  through  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  general  this  might  have  been  said 
of  all  He  uttered  and  all  He  did  in  His  official  character ;  for  it 
was  for  this  very  end  that  God  "gave  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him."  (John,  3.  34).  But  after  His  resurrection,  as  if  to 
signify  the  new  relation  in  which  he  now  stood  to  the  Church,  He 
signalized  His  first  meeting  with  the  assembled  disciples  by  "  breath- 
ing on  them  (immediately  after  dispensing  to  them  his  peace)  and 
saying,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,''  thus  anticipating  the  donation  of 
the  Spirit  from  His  hands  (see  John,  20.  21,  22);  and  on  the  same 
principle  His  parting  charges  are  here  said  to  have  been  given 
"  through  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  if  to  mark  that  He  was  now  all  re- 
dolent with  the  Spirit  ;  that  what  had  been  husbanded,  during  His 
suffering  work,  for  His  own  necessary  uses,  had  now  been  set  free, 
was  already  overflowing  from  Himself  to  His  disciples,  and  needed 
but  His  ascension  and  glorification  to  flow  all  forth.  (See 
John,  7.  39).  3,  5.  showed  himself  alive  —  As  the  afuthor  is  about 
to  tell  us  that  "  the  resuri'ection  of  the  Lord  Jesns"  was  the  great 
burden  of  apostolic  preaching,  so  the  subject  is  here  fitly  intro- 
duced by  an  allusion  to  the  primary  evidence  on  which  that  great 
fact  rests,  the  repeated  and  undeniable  manifestations  of  Himself 
in  the  body  to  the  assembled  disciples,  who,  instead  of  being  pre- 
disposed to  believe  it,  had  to  be  overpowered  by  the  resistless  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  and  were  slow  of  yielding  even  to  this. 
(Mark,  16.  14).  after  his  passion  —  Or  "Suffering."  This  primary 
sense  of  the  word   "  Passion,"   has   fallen    into    disuse  ;  but   it  is 
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nobly  consecrated  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Church  to  express  the 
Redeemer's  final  endurances,  seen  of  them  forty  days  —  Thisinv- 
portant    specification    of  time    occurs  here  only,     speaking  of — 

rather,  "  speaking"  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  — 

till  now  only  in  germ,  but  soon  to  take  visible  form  ;  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  burden  of  His  teaching  on  earth,  should  not  depart 
from  Jerusalem  —  Because  the  Spirit  was  to  glorify  the  existing 
economy  by  descending  on  the  disciples  at  its  metropolitan  seat, 
and  at  the  next  of  its  great  festivals  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Church's  Head  ;  in  order  that  "  out  of  Zion  might  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from    Jerusalem"    (Isaiah,  2.  3  ;    and  Cf. 

Luke,  24.  49).    ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many 

days  hence —  Ten  days  hence,  as  appears  from  Leviticus,  23.  15, 
16  ;  but  it  was  expressed   thus  indefinitely  to  exercise  their  faith. 

6,8.  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  — 

Doubtless  their  carnal  views  of  Messiah's  kingdom  had  by  this 
time  been  modified,  though  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  sa3\  But, 
as  they  plainl)^  looked  for  some  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, so  they  are  neither  rebuked  nor  contradicted  on  this  point. 
It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times,  &,C.  — implying  not  only  that 
this  was  not  tl^e  time,  but  that  the  question  was  irrelevant  to  their 
present   business    and   future  work,     receive    power — See  Luke, 

24.  49.  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me ...  in  Jerusalem  ...  in 
all  Judea, . . .  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth —  This 

order  of  apostolic  preaching  and  success  supplies  the  proper  key  to  the 
plan  of  the  Acts,  which  relates  first  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  "  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea  and  Samaria"  (ch.  i  to  ch.  9.)  and  then 
"unto  the    uttermost  part    of    the  earth"  (ch.  10  to  ch.  28).     9,  11. 

while  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up  —  See  Luke,  24.  50,  53.    Lest 

it  should  be  thought  He  had  disappeared  when  they  were  looking 
in  some  other  direction,  and  so  was  only  concluded  to  have  gone 
up  to  heaven,  it  is  here  expressly  said  that  "■  7vhile  they  were  look- 
ing He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.''* 
So  Elijah,  "  If  thou  sec  nie  when  I  am  taken  from  thee"  (2  Kings, 
2.  10).   "And  Elisha  sa^u  it"  {v.  12).     See   Lujce,  9.  32.     while    they 

looked  steadfastly  toward    heaven  —  Following  him  with  their 

eager  eyes,  in  rapt  amazement.  Not,  however,  as  a  mere  fact  is 
this  recorded,  but  as  part  of  that  resistless  evidence  of  their  senses 
on  which  their  whole  subsequent  testimony  was  to  be  borne.  twO 
men  in  white  apparel — Angels  in    human    form,  as    Lake,  24.  4. 

ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven,  &,c.  — "As  if 

your  now  glorified  Head  were  gone  from  you  never  to  return  :  He  is 
coming  again  ;  not  another,  but  'this  same  Jesus;'"  and  "  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go,  in  the  like  manner  shall  He  come"  —  as  person- 
ally, as  visibly,  2iS  gloriously  ;  and  let  the  joyful  expectation  of  this 
coming  swallow  up  the  sorrow  of  that  departure. 

12-26.  Return  of  the  Eleven  to  Jerusalem  —  Proceedings 
IN  THE  Upper  Room  till  Pentecost.  12-14.  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  —  About  2000  cubits,     went  up  to  an  upper  room  —  Per- 

naps  the  same  "  large  upper  room  "  where  with  their  Lord  they  had 

celebrated  the  last  Passover  and  the  first  Supper  (Luke,   22.12). 

where  abode  —  Not  lodged,  but  had  for  their  place  of  rendezvous. 
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Peter,  &.c. —  See  Matthew,  lo.  2-4.  continued  with  one  accord  — 
Knit  b)^  a  bond  stronger  than  death,     in   prayer  and  supplication 

for  the  promised  baptism,  the  need  of  which  in  their  orphan  state 
would  be  increasingly  felt,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  —  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  "  women,"  but  "  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  her  having  any-pre-eminence  over  the  disciples.  We  find  her 
with  the  rest  in  prayer  to  her  glorified  Son."  [Webster  &  Wil- 
kinson.] This  is  the  last  nientioji  of  her  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
i2iQ\Q  oi  \)i\Q  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  has  no  foundation  even  in 
tradition.  [Alford.]  with  his  brethren  —  See  John,  7.  3-5.  15.26. 
in  those  days — Of  expectant  prayer,  and  probably  toward  the 
close  of  them  when  the  nature  of  their  future  work  began  more 
clearly  to  dawn  upon  them,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  already 
*'  breathed"  on  the  eleven  (John,  20.  22),  was  stirring  in  Peter,  who 
was  to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  infant  community  (Matthew,  16. 

19).  the  number . .  .  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  —  Many,  there- 
fore, of  the  "  500  brethren  "  who  saw  their  risen  Lord  "  at  once  " 
(i  Corinthians,  15.  6),  must  have  remained  in  Galilee,  falling 
headlong,  &C. —  This  information  supplements,  but  by  no  means 
contradicts,  what  is  said  in  Matthew,  27.  5.  His  bishopric  —  Or 
"  charge."  The  words  are  a  combination  of  Psalm  69.  25  ;  and  109. 
8  ;  in  which  the  apostle  discerns  a  greater  than  David,  and  a  worse 
than  Ahithophel  and   his  fellow-conspirators  against  David,     all 

the  time  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us  —  in  the  close 

intimacies  of  a  three  years'  public  life,  beginning  from  the  bap- 
tism of  John — by  whom  our  Lord  was  not  only  himself  baptised, 
but  first  officially  announced  and  introduced  to  his  own  disciples. 

until  that  same  day  when  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection — How 

clearly  is  the  primary  office  of  the  apostles  here  expressed  :  (i)  to 
testify,  from  personal  observation,  to  the  one  great  fact  of  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;"  (2)  to  show  how  this  glorified  His 
whole  previous  life,  of  which  they  were  constant  observers,  and 
established  His  divine  claims,  they  appointed  —  "Put  up"  in 
nomination  ;  meaning  not  the  eleven  but  the  whole  company,  of 
whom  Peter  was  the  spokesman,  two  —  The  choice  would  lie 
between  a  very  few.  prayed  and  said.  Thou  Lord,  &,C.  —  The  word 
*'  Lord,"  placed  absolutely,  denotes  in  the  New  Testament  almost 
universally  the  Son;  and  the  words  "Show  whom  thou  hast 
chosen,"  are  decisive.  The  apostles  are  just  Christ's  messengers  : 
It  is  He  that  sends  them,  and  of  Him  they  bear  witness.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  the  first  example  of  a  prayer  offered  to  the  ex- 
alted Redeemer;  furnishing  indirectly  the  strongest  proof  of  His 
Divinity.  [Olshausen.]  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men  — 
See  John,  2.  24,  25  ;  21.  15-17  ;  Revelation,  2.  23.  that  he  might  go 
to  His  own  place  —  A  euphemistic  or  softened  expression  of  the 
awful  future  of  the  traitor,  implying  not  only  destined  habitation 
but  congenial  element,  was  numbered  —  "Voted  in  "  by  general 
suffrage,  with  the  eleven  apostles  —  Completing  the  broken 
Twelve 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1-13.  Descent  of  the  Spirit  —  The  Disciples  Speak  with 
Tongues  —  Amazement  of  the  Multitude,  1-4.  when  the  day 
of  Pentecost  was  fully  come  —  The  fiftieth  from  the  morrow  after 
the  first  Passover  Sabbath  (Leviticus,  23.  15,  16),     with  one  accord 

—  The  solemnity  of  the  day,  perhaps,  unconsciously  raising  their 

expectations.  2.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven^ 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  &c. —  "The  whole  description  is  sa 
picturesque  and  striking  that  it  could  only  come  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness." [Olshausen.]  The  suddenness,  strength,  and  diffusive- 
ness of  the  sound  strike  with  deepest  awe  the  whole  company,  and 
thus  complete  their  preparation  for  the  heavenly  gift.  Wind  was 
a  familiar  emblem  of  the  Spirit  (Ezekiel,  37.  9  ;  John,  3.  8  ;  20.  22). 
But  this  was  not  a  rush  of  actual  wind.     It  was  only  a  sound   "  as 

of"  it.  3.  cloventongues,  like  as  of  fire,  &c.—"  disparted  tongues," 

/.  e.y  tongue-shaped,  flame-like  appearance,  rising  from  a  commoii 
center  or  root,  and  resting  upon  each  of  that  large  company  — 
beautiful  visible  symbol  of  the  burning  energy  of  the  Spirit  now 
descending  in  all  his  plenitude  upon  the  Church,  and  about  to 
pour  itself  through  every  tongue  and  over  every  tribe  of  men  under 

heaven  !    4.  they  began  to  speak  with  .  . .  tongues,  &,c.  — Read. 

living  languages,  as  is  plain  from  what  follows.  The  thing  uttered, 
probably  the  same  b)'^  all,  was  'the  wonderful  works  of  God,"^ 
perhaps  in  the  inspired  words  of  the  Old  Testament  evangel icai 
hymns  ;  though  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  speakers  themselves 
understood  nothing  of  what  they  uttered  (see   i   Corinthians.  14), 

5-1 1,  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men  out  of 

every  nation  —  not,  it  would  seem,  permanently  settled  there  (see 
V.  9),  though  the  language  seems  to  imply  more  than  a  temporary 
visit  to  keep  this  one  feast.  Parthians,  &,C. — Beginning  with  the 
farthest  east,  the  Parthians,  the  enumeration  proceeds  further  and 
further  westward  till  it  comes  to  Judea  ;  next  come  the  western 
countries,  from  Cappadocia  to  Pemphylia  ;  then  the  southern,  from 
Egypt  to  C3Tenc  ;  finally,  apart  from  all  geographical  considera- 
tion, Cretes  and  Arabians  are  placed  together.  This  enumeration 
is  evidentl)^  designed  to  convey  an  impression  of  universalit}.. 
[Baumgarten.] 

14-36.  Peter,  for  the  First  Time,  Pubi.tcly  Preaches 
Christ.  14-21.  Peter  standing  up  with  the  eleven  — In  advance. 
perhaps,  of  the  rest,  these  are  not  drunken  —  meaning,  not  the 
eleven,  but  the  body  of  the  disciples),  but  the  third  hOUr  —  9  A.  m. 
(see  Ecclesiastes,  10.  16  ;  Isaiah,  5.  ii  ,  i  Thessalonians,  15.  7).  '  in 
the  last  days  —  meaning  the  days  of  the  Messiah  (Isaiah,  2.  2)  ;  as 
closing  all  preparatory  arrangements,  and  constituting  the  final 
dispensation  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,     pour  OUt  of  my  Spirit 

—  In  contrast  with  the  mere  drops  ot  all  preceding  time,  upon  all 
flesh  —  hitherto  confined  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  SOnS  .  .  .  daugh- 
ters . . .  young  men  ...  old  men  .  .  .  servants  . . .  handmaidens  — 
Without  distinction  of  sex,  age  or  rank,  see  visions  .  .  .  dream 
dreams  —  This  is  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
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Spirit  operated  under  the  ancient  economy,  when  the  prediction 
was  delivered  ;  for,  in  the  New  Testament,  visions  and  dreams  are 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  I  will  shoW  WOnders,  &.C. — 
Referring  to  the  signs  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Luke,  21.  25,  &c.).    whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 

name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  —  This  points  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  economy  of  salvation,  which  followed  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  state.  22-28.  a  man  approved 
of  God  —  Rather,  "authenticated,"  "proved,"  or  "demonstrated 
to  be  from  God."  by  miracles  ...  which  God  did  by  him  — 
This  is  not  a  low  view  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  as  has  been 
alleged,  nor  inconsistent  with  John,  2.  ir,  but  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  progress  from  humiliation  to  glory,  and  with 
his  own  words  in  John,  5.  19.  This  view  of  Christ  is  here  dwelt 
on  to  exhibit  to  the  Jews  the  whole  course  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as   the    ordinance   and    doing  of  iJie    God  of  Israel.      [Alford.] 

determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  —  God's  fixed  plan  and 

perfect  foresight  of  all  the  steps  involved  in  it.     ye  have  taken, 

and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain  —  How  strikingly 
is  the  criminality  of  Christ's  murderers  here  presented  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  purpose  to  surrender  him  into  their  hands  !  was 
not  possible  he  should  be  holden  of  it  —  Glorious  saying!  It 
was  indeed  impossible  that  "the  Living  One"  should  remain 
•"  among  the  dead "  (Luke,  24.  5) ;  but  here,  the  impossibility 
seems  to  refer  to  the  prophetic  assurance  that  He  should  not  see 
corruption,     wilt  not  leave   my  soul  in  hell  —  In   its  disembodied 

state  (see  Luke,  16.  23).  neither  . . .  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption  —  in  the  grave.  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the 
ways  of  life  —  i.e.,  Resurrection-life,    thou  shalt  make  me  full 

of  joy  with  thy  countenance  —  i.e.,  in  glory;  as  is  plain  from  the 
whole  connection  and  the  actual  words  of  the  Psalm.  29-36. 
David  ...  is  . . .  dead  and  buried,  &-c.  —  Peter,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  sees  in  this  i6th  Psalm,  one  Holy  Man,  whose  life  of  high 
devotedness  and  lofty  spirituality  is  crowned  with  the  assurance, 
that  though  He  taste  of  death  He  shall  rise  again  without  seeing 
corruption,  and  be  admitted  to  the  bliss  of  God's  iram.ediate  pres- 
ence. Now  as  this  was  palpably  untrue  of  David,  it  could  be 
meant  only  of  One  other,  even  of  Him  whom  David  was  taught 
to  expect  as  the  final  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Israel.  (Those, 
therefore,  and  they  are  many,  who  take  David  himself  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  Psalm,  and  the  words  quoted  to  refer  to  Christ  only 
in  a  more  eminent  sense,  nullify  the  whole  argument  of  the  apostle.) 
The  Psalm  is  then  affirmed  to  have  had  its  only  proper  fulfillment 
in  Jesus,  of  whose  resurrection  and  ascension  they  were  witnesses, 
while  the  glorious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  by  the  hand  of  this  as- 
cended One,  setting  an  infallible  seal  upon  all,  was  even  then  wit- 
nessed by  the  thousands  who  stood  listening  to  Him.  A  further 
illustration  of  Messiah's  ascension  and  session  at  God's  right  harvd 
is  drawn  from  Psalm  no.  i,  in  which  David  cannot  be  thought  to 
speak  of  himself,  seeing  he  is  still  in  his  grave.  Therefore  — 
"  to  sum  up  all."  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  —  for  in  this  first  dis- 
course the  appeal  is  formally  made  to  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  as 
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the  then  existing  Kingdom  of  God.  know  assuredly  —  by  indis- 
putable facts,  fulfilled  predictions,  and  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
set  upon  all.  that  God  hath  made  —  for  Peter's  object  was  to  show 
them  that,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  these  events  were  His  own  high  movements,  this  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified  —  "The  sting  is  at  the  close." 

[Bengel.]  To  prove  to  them  merely  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
might  have  left  them  all  unchanged  in  heart.  But  to  convince 
them  that  He  whom  they  have  crucified  had  been  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  exalted,  and  constituted  the  "  Lord"  whom  David  in  spirit 
adored,  to  whom  ever}'^  knee  shall  bow,  and  the  Christ  of  God, 
was  to  bring  them  to  "  look  on  Him  whom  they  had  pierced  and 
mourn  for  Him."  37-40.  pricked  in  their  hearts  —  the  begun 
fulfillment  of  Zechariah,  12.  10,  whose  full  accomplishmnt  is  re- 
served for  the  day  when  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  "  (see  Romans, 
11).  what  shall  we  do?  —  This  is  that  beautiful  spirit  of  genuine 
compunction  and  childlike  docility,  which,  discovering  its  whole 
past  career  to  have  been  one  fearful  mistake,  seeks  only  to  be  set 
right  for  the  future,  be  the  change  involved  and  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired what  they  may.  So  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ch.  g.  6).  Repent  — 
The  word  denotes  change  of  mind,  and  here  includes  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  proper  issue  of  that  revolution  of  mind  which 

they  were  then  undergoing,     baptized  ...  for  the  remission  of 

sins  —  as  the  visible  seal  of  that  remission.  For  the  promise  — 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  risen  Saviour,  as  the  grand  bless- 
ing of  the  new  covenant,     all  afar  off —  the  Gentiles,  as  Ephesians, 

2.  17.  But  "to  the  Jew  first."  With  many  other  words  did  he 
testify  and  exhort  —  Thus  we  have  here  but  a  summary  of  Peter's 
discourse  ;  though  from  the  next  words  it  would  seem  that  only 
the  more  practical  parts,  the  home  appeals,  are  omitted.  Save 
yourselves  from  this  outward  generation  — as  if  Peter  already 
foresaw  the  hopeless  impenitence  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  would 
have  his  hearers  hasten  in  for  themselves  and  secure  their  own 
salvation. 

41-47.     Beautiful  Beginnings   of   the   Christian   Church. 
41-47.  They  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized  — "It 

is  difficult  to  say  how  3,000  could  be  baptized  in  one  day,  according 
to  the  old  practice  of  a  complete  submersion  ;  and  the  more  as  in 
Jerusalem  there  was  no  water  at  hand  except  Kidron  and  a  few 
pools.  The  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  supposing  that  they 
already  employed  sprinkling,  or  baptized  in  houses  in  large  vessels. 
Formal  submersion  in  rivers,  or  larger  quantities  of  water,  prob- 
ably took  place  onl)'^  where  the  localit)'^  conveniently  allowed  it." 

[Olshausen.]  the  same  day  there  were  added  to  the  Church  about 

3,000  souls  —  fitting  inauguration  of  the  new  kingdom,  as  an 
economy  of  the  Spirit  !  continued  steadfastly  in  —  "attended  con- 
stantly upon."  the  apostles'  doctrines  —  or  "teaching;"  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  instructions  which,  in  their  raw  state,  would 
be  indispensable  to  the  consolidation  of  the  immense  multitude 
suddenly  admitted  to  visible  discipleship.  feljowship  —  in  its 
largest  sense,  breaking  of  bread — not  certainly  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  alone,  but  rather  in  frugal   repasts   taken  together,  with 
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which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  conjoined  until  abuses  and 
persecution   led    to   the   discontinuance    of   the     common     meal. 

prayers  —  probably,  stated  seasons  of  it.    fear  came  upon  every 

soul  —  a  deep  awe  rested  upon  the  whole  community,     all   that 

believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common,  &c.  —  (See 

ch.  4.  34-37).     daily  in  the  temple  —  observing  the  hours  of  Jewish 

worship,    and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house — Rather,  "at 

home"  (margin),  i.e.,  in  private,  as  contrasted  with  their  temple- 
worship,  but  in  some  stated  place  or  places  of  meeting,  eat  theiP 
meat  with  gladness  ("  exultation"),  and  singleness  of  heart  ;  prais- 
ing God  —  "Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  now  acccptetJi  thy  works  "  (Eccle- 

siastes,  9.  7  ;  see  also  ch.  8, 39).    having  favor  with  all  the  people  — 

commending  themselves  by  their  lovely  demeanor  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  observed  them.  And  the  Lord  -r-i.  e.,  Jesus,  as  the 
glorified  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church.  added  —  "kept  add- 
ing ; "  i.e.,  to  the  visible  community  of  believers,  though  the  words 
"  to  the  Church  "  are  w^anting,  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  such  aS 
should  be  saved  —  Rather,  "  the  saved,"  or  "  those  who  were  being 
saved."  "  The  young  Church  had  but  few  peculiarities  in  its  out- 
ward form,  or  even  in  its  doctrine :  the  single  discriminating  prin- 
ciple of  its  few  members  was  that  they  all  recognized  the  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  This  confession  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  no  importance,  if  it  had  only  presented  itself  as  a 
naked  declaration,  and  would  never  in  such  a  case  have  been  able 
to  form  a  community  that  would  spread  itself  over  the  whole  Roman 
Empire.  It  acquired  its  value  only  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  passing  from  the  apostles  as  they  preached  to  the  hearers  ; 
for  He  brought  the  confession  from  the  very  hearts  of  men  (i  Colos- 
sians,  12.  3),  and  like  a  burning  flame  made  their  souls  glow  with 
love.  By  the  power  of  this  Spirit,  therefore,  we  behold  the  first 
Christians  not  only  in  a  state  of  active  fellowship,  but  also  inter- 
nally changed  :  the  narrow  views  of  the  natural  man  are  broken 
through  ;  they  have  their  possessions  in  common,  and  they  regard 
themselves  as  one  family."     [Olshausen.] 

CHAPTER  HI. 

1-26.  Peter  Heals  a  Lame  Man  at  the  Temple  Gate  — 
His  Address  to  the  Wondering  Multitude,  i-ii.  Peter 
and  John  —  already  associated  by  their  Master,  first  with  James 
(Mark,  i.  29  ;  5.  37  ;  9.  2),  then  by  themselves  (Luke,  22.  8  ;  and  see 
John,  13.  23,  24  :  Now  we  find  them  constantly  together,  but  John 
(yet  young)  only  as  a  silent  actor,     went   up  —  "were   going   up," 

were  on  their  way.    a  certain  man  lame  from  his  mother's  womb 

—  and  now  "above  forty  years  of  age"   (ch.  4.  22),  was    carried  — 

*  was  wont  to  be  carried."  Peter  fastening  his  eyes  on  him  with 
John,  said.  Look  on  us . . .  And  he  gave  heed  — that,  through  the 

eye,  faith  might  be  aided  in  his  birth.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  I  give  thee,  &,C.  —  What  a  lofty  superiority 
breathes  in  these  words  !  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise 
up    and    walk,   &,C.  —  These   words,    uttered    with    supernatural 
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power,  doubtless  begat  in  this  poor  man  the  faith  that  sent  healing 
virtue  through  his  diseased  members.  And  he  took  . .  .  and  lifted 
him  up  —  precisely  what  his  Lord  had  done  to  his  own  mother-in- 
law  (Mark,  i.  31).    his  feet  (or  soles)  and  ancle  bones,  &,c.  —  the 

technical  language  of  a  physician  (Colossians,  4.  14).     leaping  up, 

stood  . . .  walked . . .  entered  the  temple  walking,  leaping  and  prais- 
ing God —  every  word  here  is  emphatic,  expressing  the  perfection 
of  the  cure,  as  v.  7  its  immediateness  ;  all  the  people  saw  him,  &,C. 
—  as  they  assembled  at  the  hour  of  public  prayer,  in  the  temple 
courts  ;  so  that  the  miracle  had  the  utmost  publicity,  they  knew 
that  it  was  he  which  sat  for  alms,  &,c.  —  (Cf.  John,  9.  8).  the  lame 
man  held,  &,c.  —  This  is  nature,    all  the  people  ran  together  unto 

them  in  the  porch,  &,C.  —  How  vividly  do  these  graphic  details 
bring  the  whole  scene  before  us  !  Thus  was  Peter  again  furnished 
with  a  vast  audience,  whose  wonder  at  the  spectacle  of  the  healed 
beggar  clinging  to  his  benefactors  prepared  them  to  listen  with 
reverence  to  his  words,  12,  16.  why  marvel  at  this?  —  For  mira- 
cles are  marvels  only  in   relation  to  the   limited  powers  of  man. 

as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 

walk,  &,C.  —  Neither  the  might  nor  the  merit  of  the  cure  are  due 
to  us,  mere  agents  of  Him  whom  we  preach.  The  God  of  Abra- 
ham, &,c.  —  see  ch.  2.  22, 36.  hath  glorified  his  son  Jesus  —  rather 
"his  Servant  Jesus,"  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Matthew,  I2* 
18,  but  in  that  high  sense  in  which  Isaiah  applies  it  always  to  Mes- 
siah (Isaiah,  42.  i  ;  49.  6;  52.  13;  53.  11).  When  "  Son"  is  in- 
tended a  different  word  is  used,  whom  ye  delivered  up,  &c. — 
With  what  heroic  courage  does  Peter  here  charge  his  audience 
with  the  heaviest  of  all  conceivable  crimes,  and  with  what  terrific 
strength  of  language  are  these  charges  clothed  !  killed  the 
Prince  of  Life  —  Glorious  paradox,  but  how  piercing  to  the  con- 
science of  the  auditors !  His  name  through  faith  in  his  name  hath 
made  this  man  strong,  &,c.  —  With  what  skill  does  the  apostle  use 
the  miracle  both  to  glorify  his  ascended  Lord  and  bring  the  guilt 
of  His  blood  more  resistlessly  home  to  his  audience  !  17,  21.  And 
now,  brethren,  &,C. —  Our  preacher  like  his  master,  "will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed."  His  heaviest  charges  are  prompted  by 
love,  which  now  hastens  to  assuage  the  wounds  it  was  necessary 
to  inflict.    I  wot  —  or  "know."  through  ignorance  ye  did  it  —  (See 

marginal  reference),  that  Christ  —  The  best  MSS.  read,  "  that  His 
Christ."  should  suffer  —  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
was  totally  at  variance  with  the  current  views  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  hard  to  digest  even  by  the  Twelve,  up  to  the  day  of 
their  Lord's  resurrection.  Our  preacher  himself  revolted  at  it, 
and  protested  against  it,  when  first  nakedly  announced,  for  which 
he  received  a  terrible  rebuke.  Here  he  affirms  it  to  be  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  ancient  prophecy  realized  unwittingly  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  yet  by  a  glorious  divine  ordination.  How  great  a 
change  had  the  Pentecostal  illumination  wrought  upon  his  views'. 
when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  —  Rather,  "  in  order  that 
the  times  of  refreshing  may  come  ;"  that  long  period  of  repose, 
prosperity  and  joy,  which  all  the  prophets  hold  forth  to  the  dis- 
tracted Church  and  this  miserable  world,  as  eventual I3-   to  come, 
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and  which  is  here,  as  in  all  the  prophets,  made  to  turn  upon  the  na- 
tional conversion  of  Israel,  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  &C.  —  The 
true  reading  is,  "  He  shall  send  )'0ur  predestinated  (or  foreor- 
dained) Messiah,  Jesus."  until  the  titties,  &,e. —  embracing  the 
whole  period  between  the  ascension  and  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  restitution  of  all  things  —  comprehending,  probably,  the 
rectification  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  fall.  22,  26.  a  prophet  like 
unto  me  —  particularly  in  intimacy  of  communication  with  God 
(Numbers,  12.  6,  8.)  and  as  the  mediatorial  head  of  a  nexv  order  of 
things  (Hebrews,  3.  2-6).  Peter  takes  it  for  granted  that,  in  the 
light  of  all  he  had  just  said,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  One  only 
had  any  claim  to  be  that  Prophet.  Him  shall  ye  hear  In  all  things, 
&,c. — This  part  of  tlie  prediction  is  emphatically  added  in  order 
to  shut  up  the  audience  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  on  pain  of  being 
finally  "cut  off"  from^  the  congregation  of  the  righteous  (Psalm  1. 
i).  foretold  of  these  days  —  of  Messiah;  all  pointing  to,  "  the 
time  of  reformation"  (Hebrews,  9.  10),  though  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  ye  are  the  children.. .  of  the  covenant  —  and  so 
the  natural  heirs  of  its  promises,  in  thy  seed,  &,C.  —  (see  Gala- 
tians,  3.  8,  &c.).  God  having  raised  up — not  from  the  dead,  but 
having  provided,  prepared  and  given,  his  Son  iesus  —  "His 
Servant  Jesus' (see  v.  13).  sent  him  to  bless  you  —  ///.,  "sent 
Him  blessing  you,"  as    if  laden  with  blessing,     in  turning  away 

every  one  of  ye  from  its  iniquities  —  q.  d.,  '  Hitherto  we  have  all 

been  looking  too  much  for  a  Messiah  who  should  shed  outward 
blessings  upon  the  nation  generally,  and  through  it  upon  the  world. 
But  we  have  learnt  other  things,  and  now  announce  to  you  that 
the  great  blessing  with  which  Messiah  has  come  laden  is  the  turn- 
ing away  of  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  With  what 
Divine  skill  does  the  apostle,  founding  on  resistless  facts,  here 
drive  home  to  the  conscience  of  his  auditors  their  guilt  in  cruci- 
fying the  Lord  of  Glory  ;  then  soothe  their  awakened  minds  by 
assurances  of  forgiveness  on  turning  to  the  Lord,  and  a  glorious 
future  as  soon  as  this  shall  come  to  pass,  to  determine  with  the  Per- 
sonal return  of  Christ  from  the  heavens  whither  he  has  ascended  ; 
ending  all  with  warnings,  from  their  own  Scriptures,  to  submit  to 
Him  if  they  would  not  perish,  and  calls  to  receive  from  him  the 
blessings  of  salvation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-13.  Peter  and  John  Before  the  Sanhedrim.  i-t2.  the 
captain  (of  the  Levitical  guard)  of  the  temple  —  annoyed  at  the 
disturbances    created    around    it.      and    the     Sadducees  —  who 

"  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  "  (ch.  23.  8),  irritated  at  the  apos- 
tles "  preaching  through  (rather,  "  in  ")  Jesus  (he  resurrection  from 
the  dead  ;"  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  a  fact,  effectually  over- 
threw the  Sadducean  doctrine,  the  number  of  the  men  —  Or 
"males,"  exclusive  of  women  ;  though  the  word  sometimes  in- 
cludes both,  about  five  thousand  —  And  this  in  Jerusalem,  where 
the  means  of  detecting  the  imposture  or  crushing  the  fanaticism, 
if  such  it  had  been,  were  within  every  one's  reach,  and  where  there 
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was  every  inducement  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  their  rulers,  &,C. — 
Tiiis  was  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  Matthew,  2. 4), 
Annas . . .  and  Caiaphas  —  (see  Luke,  3.  2).  Jobn  and  Alexander  — 
Of  whom  nothing  is  known,  by  what  power,  or . . .  name  have  ye 
done  this  —  thus  admitting  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  which  after- 
ward they  confess  themselves  unable  to  deny  {v.  16).  then  Peter, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  — (See  Mark,  13.  n  ;  Luke,  21.  15). 
be  it  known  unto  you. . .  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel  —  As  if 

emitting  a  formal  judicial  testimony  to  the  entire  nation  through 
its  rulers  now  convened,  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  &C.  —  (seech. 
3. 13,  &c.).    even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  before  you  whole  — 

tor  from  v.  14,  it  appears  that  the  healed  man  was  at  that  moment 

before  their  eyes.    This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  naught  of 

your  builders,  &.C. — This  application  of  Psalm  118.  22,  already 
made  by  our  Lord  himself  before  some  of  the  same  "builders" 
(Matthews,  21.  42).  is  here  repeated  with  peculiar  propriety  after 
the  deed  of  rejection  had  been  consummated,  and  the  rejected  One 
had.  by  His  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 

become  'the  head  of  the  corner."  neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  —  How  sublimely  does  the 

apostle,  in  these  closing  words,  shut  up  these  rulers  of  Israel  to 
Jesus  for  salvation,  and  in  what  universal  and  emphatic  terms  does 
he  hold  up  His  Lord  as  the  one  Hope  of  men  !  13-17.  perceived 
that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  —  i.e.,  uninstructed 
in  the  learning  of  the  Jewish  schools,  and  of  the  common  sort ; 
men  in  private  life,  untrained  to  teaching,  took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus  —  Recognizing  them  as  having  been 
in  his  company  ;  remembering,  possibly,  that  they  had  seen  them 
with  Him  [Meyer,  Bloomfield,  Alford]  ;  but,  more  probably, 
perceiving  in  their  whole  bearing  what  identified  them  with  Jesus  : 
q.  d.  *  We  thought  we  had  got  rid  of  Him;  but  lo !  He  re- 
appears in  these  men,  and  all  that  troubled  us  in  the  Nazarene 
Himself  has  yet  to  be  put  down  in  these  his  disciples."  What  a 
testimony  to   these   primitive  witnesses !     Would    that  the    same 

could  be  said  of  their  successors  !  a  notable  miracle  .  .  .  done  by 
them  is  manifest  to  all  in  Jerusalem;  and  we  cannot  deny  it  — 

And  why  should  ye  wish  to  deny  it,  O,  ye  rulers,  but  that  ye  hate 
the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  light  lest  your  deeds  should  be 
reproved.  But  that  it  spread  no  further ...  let  us  straitly  (strictly) 
threaten  . . .  that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name  — 

Impotent  device  !  Little  knew  they  the  fire  that  was  burning  in 
the  bones  of  those  heroic  disciples.  18-22  Whether  It  be  right .  .  . 
to  hearken  to  you  more  than . . .  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  —  There  is  here  a 
wonderful  union  of  sober,  respectful  appeal  to  the  better  reason 
of  their  judges,  and  calm,  deep,  determination  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  a  constrained  testimony,  which  betokens  a  power  above 
their  own    resting   upon    them,    according    to    promise.      finding 

nothing  how  they  might  punish  them,  because  of  the  peop'e  —  Not 

at  a  loss  for  a  pretext,  but  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  rouse 
the  opposition  of  the  people. 
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Peter  and  John  Dismissed      ACTS  IV.        fron  the  Sanhedrim^  &=€, 
23-37.    Peter  and   John,  dismissed    from   the  Sanhedrim, 

REPORT  THE  PROCEEDINGS  TO  THE  ASSEMBLED  DISCIPLES  —  ThEY 
ENGAGE   IN   PRAYER  —  ThE    ASTONISHING    ANSWER    AND     RESULTS- 

23-30.  being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  company  —  observe  the 

twa  opposite  classes,  representing  the  two  interests  which  were 
about  to  come  into  deadly  conflict,  they  lifted  up  their  VOice  — 
the  assembled  disciples,  on  hearing  Peter's  report,  with  one  ac- 
cord—  the  breasts  of  all  present  echoing  every  word  of  this  sub- 
lime prayer.  Lord — See  Luke,  2.  29.  Applied  to  God,  the  term 
expresses  absolute  authority.    God,  whlch  hast  made  heaven  and 

earth  —  against  whom,  therefore,  all  creatures  are  powerless,  by 
the  mouth  of  David  —  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  2d  Psalm, 
though  anonymous  ;  and  internal  evidence  confirms  it.  David'? 
"  spirit "  sees  with  astonishment  "  the  heathen,  the  peoples,  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,"  in  deadly  combination  against  the 
sway  of  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  (his  Messiah,  or  Christ),  and  asks 
why  it  is.  This  fierce  confederacy  our  praying  disciples  see  in  full 
operation,  in  the  "gathering  together  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  the 
Gentiles  (the  Roman  authority),  and  the  people  of  Israel,  against 
God's  holy  Child  ('  Servant ')  Jesus  (see  ch.  3.  13).  The  best 
ancient  copies  read,  after  "were  gathered  together,"  "in  this  city," 
which  probably  answers  to  "  upon  my  holy  hill   of  Zion,"  in  the 

Psalm,    thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  ...  to  be  done  — 

i.  e.y  "  thy  counsel  "  determined  to  be  done  "  by  thy  hand."  now, 
Lord,  behold  their  threatenings —  Recognizing  in  the  threatenings 
of  the  Sanhedrim  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  combined  powers  of 
the  world  against  their  infant  cause,  they  seek  not  enthusiastically 
to  hide  from  themselves  its  critical  position,  but  calmly  ask  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  "look  upon  their  threatenings."  that 
with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word  —  Rising  above  self, 
they  ask  only  fearless  courage  to  testify  for  their  Master,  and  Di- 
vine attestation  to  their  testimony  by  miracles  of  healing,  &c.,  in 
His  name.  31-37.  place  was  shaken  —  Glorious  token  of  the  com- 
motion which  the  Gospel  was  to  make  (ch.  17.  6  ;  Cf.  16.  26),  and 
the  overthrow  of  all  opposing  powers  in  which  this  was  to  issue! 
they  were  al!  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake,  &,c.  —  The 

Spirit  rested  upon  the  entire  community,  first,  in  the  very  way  they 
had  asked,  so  that  the;,'  "spake  the  word  with  boldness"  {v. 
29.31) ;  next,  in  melting  down  all  selfishness,  and  absorbing  even 
the  feeling  of  individualit}'  in  an  intense  and  glowing  realization 
of  Christian  unity.  The  community  of  goods  was  but  an  outward 
expression  of  this,  and  natural  in  such  circumstances,     with  great 

power — eflfect  on  men's  minds,    great  grace  was  upon  them  ail 

• — The  grace  of  God  conspicuously  rested  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity, laid  ...  at  the  apostles'  feet—  sitting,  it  may  be,  above  the 
rest.  But  the  expression  may  be  merely  derived  from  that  prac- 
tice, and  here  meant  figuratively.  Joses,  &,C. —  This  is  specified 
merely  as  an  eminent  example  of  that  spirit  of  generous  sacrifice 
which  pervaded  all.  son  of  consolation  —  no  doubt  so  surnamed 
from  the  character  of  his  ministry,  a  Levite  —  though  as  a  tribe 
having  no  inheritance,  might  and  did  acquire  property  as  individ- 
uals (Deuteronomy-  18.  8).  Cyprus  —  a  well-known  island  in  ths 
Mediterranean.  4-9 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I-II.  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  "The  first  trace  of  a  shade  upon 
the  bright  form  of  the  young  Church.  Probably  among  the  new 
Christians  a  kind  of  holy  rivalry  had  sprung  up,  every  one  eager 
to  place  his  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  apostles."  [Olshausen.] 
Thus  might  the  new-born  zeal  of  some  outrun  their  abiding  prin- 
ciple, while  otliers  might  be  tempted  to  seek  credit  for  a  liberality 
which  was  not  in  their  character.     2.  his  wife  kept  back  part  of 

the  price,  also  being  privy  to  ii  —  The  coolness  with  which  they 

planned  the  deception  aggravated  the  guilt  of  this  couple,  brought 
a  certain  part  —  pretending  it  to  be  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
3-6.  why  hath  Satan  filled  (/.  c,  why  hast  thou  suffered  him  to  fill) 
thine  heart,  &C.  —  so  criminally  entertaining  his  suggestion?  Cf. 
v.  4.  "Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart?"  and 
see  J.  13.  2,  27.  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  —  to  men  under  His  su- 
pernatural illumination,  whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own 
power?  —  from  which  we  see  how  purely  voluntary  were  all  these 
sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  infant  community,  not  to  men  but 
God  —  to  men  so  entirely  the  instruments  of  the  directing  Spirit 
that  the  lie  was  rather  told  to  Him  :  language  clearly  implying 
both  the  distinct  personality  and  the  proper  divinity  of  the   Holy 

Ghost.  Ananias  .  . .  gave  up  the  ghost . .  .  great  fear  came  on  all 
that  heard  these  things — on  those  without  the  Christian  circle: 
who,  instead  of  disparaging  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  done  on  the  discovery  of  such  hypoc- 
risy, was  awed  at  the  manifest  presence  of  Divinity  among  them, 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  throwing  off  such  corrupt  matter 
which  rested  upon  the  young  Church,  the  young  men  —  some  of 
the  younger  and  more  active  members  of  the  Church,  not  as  office 
bearers,  nor  coming  forward  now  for  the  first  time,  but  who  prob- 
ably had  ahead)'  volunteered  their  services  in  making  subordinate 
arrangements.  In  every  thriving  Christian  community  such  vol- 
unteers  may  be  expected,  and  will  be  found  eminently  useful. 
7-11.  tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much  —  naming  the 
iiijm.    how  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  together  —  See  7 .  2.   to  tempt 

the  Spirit  —  //j  whether  they  could  escape  detection  by  that  om- 
niscient Spirit  of  whose  supern?.tural  presence  with  the  apostles 
they  had  had  such  full  evidence,  feet  of  them  that  buried  thy 
husband  are  at  the  door —  How  awfully  graphic  !    buried  her  by 

her  husband  —  The  later  Jews  buried  before  sun-set  of  the  day  of 

death,    great  fear  on  all  the  Church,  &,c.— This  effect  on  the 

Christian  community  itself  was  the  chief  design  of  so  startling  a 
judgment  ;  which  had  its  counterpart,  as  the  sin  itself  had,  in 
Achan  (Joshua,  7),  while  the  time  —  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
career  —  was  similar. 

12-26.  The  Progress  of  the  New  Cause  Leads  to  the 
Arrest  of  the   Apostles  —  They  are   Miraculously  Deliv- 

TRED     FROM      PrISON,     ReSUME      THEIR      TEACHING,    BUT      AlLOW 

Themselves    to   be   Conducted    ijefore   the  SANiiEr^iM.     12 
Solomon's  porch  —  see  John,  10.  23.    13,  16.  of  the  rest  durst  no 
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man  join  himself,  &,C.  —  of  the  unconverted  none  ventured,  after 
what  had  taken  place,  to  profess  discipleship  ;  but  yet  their  num- 
bers continually  increased.  Into  the  streets  —  "in  every  street." 
in  beds  and  couches  —  The  words  denote  the  softer  couches  of  the 
rich  and  the  meaner  cribs  of  the  poor.  [Bengel.]  shadow  Of 
Peter  might  overshadow  some  of  them  —  Cf.  ch.  19.  12  ;  Luke,  8. 
46.  So  Elisha.  Now  the  predicted  greatness  of  Peter  (Matthew, 
16.  18),  as  the  directing  spirit  of  the  earliest  Church,  was  at  its 
height.  17,  23.  sect  of  the  Sadducees  —  see  ch.  4.  2,  for  the  rea- 
son why  this  is  specified,  by  night — the  same  night,  all  the 
words  of  this  life  —  Beautiful  expression  for  that  Life  in  the  Risen 
One  which  was  the  burden  of  their  preaching  !  entered  Into  the 
temple,  &C.  —  How  self-possessed!  the  indwelling  Spirit  raising 
them  above  fear,  called  ...  all  the  Senate,  &C.  —  an  unusually 
general  convention,  though  hastily  summoned,  the  prisons  shut 
. . .  keepers  before  the  doors,  but . . .  no  man  within  —  the  reverse 
of  the  miracle  in  ch.  16.  26  ;  a  similar  contrast  to  that  of  the  nets 
and  the  miraculous  draughts  of  fish  (Luke,  5.  6,  and  John,  21.  11). 

24-26.  they  doubted  —  "were  in  perplexity."  without  violence,  for 

they  feared,  &C.  —  hardened  ecclesiastics,  all  unawed  by  the  mi- 
raculous tokens  of  God's  presence  with  the  apostles,  and  the  fear 
of  the  mob  only  before  their  eyes. 

27-42.  Second  Appearance  and  Testimony  Before  the 
Sanhedrim  —  Its  Rage  Calmed  by  Gamaliel — Being  Dis- 
missed, They  Depart  Rejoicing,  and  Continue  Their  Preach- 
ing. 27-28.  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine — noble 
testimony  to  the  success  of  their  preaching,  and  (for  the  reason 
mentioned  in  ch.  4.  4)  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony  from  reluc- 
tant lips  !  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us  —  They  avoid 
naming  Him  whom  Peter  gloried  in  holding  up.  [Bengel.]  In 
speaking  thus,  they  seem  to  betray  a  disagreeable  recollection  of 
their  own  recent  imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,"  &c.  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  25),  and  of  the  traitor's  words  when  he  threw  down  the 
money,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood" 
(Matthew,  27.  4).  29-30.  Then  Peter,  &,C.  —  See  ch.  2.  22,  and  ch. 
3.  13,  &c.  31.  Prince  and  Saviour  —  the  one  word  expressing  that 
Royalty  which  all  Israel  looked  for  in  Messiah,  the  other  the  ^az/- 
/«^  character  of  it  which  they  had  utterly  lost  sight  of.  Each  of 
these  features  in  our  Lord's  work  enters  into  the  other,  and  both 
make  one  glorious  whole  (Cf.  ch.  3.  15  ;  Hebrews,  2.  10).  to  glvB 
—  dispensing  as  a  "  Prince. "  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  — 
as  "  a  Saviour;"  "  repentance"  embracing  all  that  change  which 
issues  in  the  faith  which  secures  "forgiveness"  (Cf.  ch.  2.  38  ;  20. 
21).  How  gloriously  is  Christ  here  exhibited  ;  not  as  in  other 
places,  as  the  Medium,  but  as  \}[\q  Dispenser  of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings !  32-33.  we  are  witnesses  . . .  and  the  Holy  Ghost  —  they  as 
competent  human  witnesses  to  facts,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  attest- 
ing them  by  undeniable  miracles,  cut  to  the  heart,  and  took 
("  were  taking")  counsel  tO  slay  them —  How  different  this  feeling, 
and  the  effect  of  it  from  that  "  pricking  of  the  heart"  which  drew 
from  the  first  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  cry,  "  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  (ch.  2.  37).     The  words    used    in   the 
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two  places  are  strikingly  diiferent.     34.  Then  stOOd  up  . . .  Gamaliel 

—  in  all  probability  one  of  that  name  celebrated  in  the  Jewish 
writings  for  his  wisdom,  the  son  of  Simeon  (possibly  the  same  who 
took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  Luke,  2.  25,  &c.)  and  grand- 
son of  Hillel,  another  celebrated  rabbi.  He  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  [Lightfoot.]  35-39.  Then- 
das  —  not  the  same  as  a  deceiver  of  that  name  whom  Josephus 
mentions  as  heading  insurrections  some  twelve  years  after  this 
(Antiquities,  20.  5.  i),  but  some  other  of  whom  he  mikes  no  men- 
tion. Such  insurrections  were  frequent.  Judas  Of  iGalilee — Sec 
Luke,  2.  2,  and  13.  i,  3.  [Josephus'  Antiquities,  13.  i.  i].  if  0;  , 
men,  it  will  come  to  nought,  &,C.  —  This  neutral  policy  was  true 
wisdom,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  council.  But  individual  neu- 
trality is  hostility  to  Christ,  as  Himself  teaches  (Luke,  11.  23.  40- 
42.   beaten  them  —  for  disobeying  their  orders  (Cf.  1.  uke,  23.  16). 

departed  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 

for  His  name  —  "thought  worthy  by  God  to  be  dishonorid  by  man" 
(Matthew,  5.  12;  i  Peter,  4.  14,  16).  [Webster  &  Vi/iir^.iNSON.] 
This  was  their  first  taste  of  persecution,  and  it  felt  swret  for  His 
sake  whose  disciples  they  were,  in  every  house  —  or  "in  private." 
See  ch.  2. 46.  ceased  not  to  preach  iesus  Christ  —  i.  e.,  lesus  (to 
be  the)  Christ. 

CHAPTER  VL 

1-7.    First    Election    of     Deacons.      i.   the   GreciaFJi^  —  the 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  mostly  born  in  the  provinces,     the  Hebrews 

—  those  Jews  born  in  Palestine,  who  used  their  native  tongue,  and 
were  wont  to  look  down  on  the  "  Grecians"  as  an  inferior  class. 
were  neglected  —  "overlooked,"  by  those  whom  the  apostles  em- 
ployed, and  who  were  probably  of  the  Hebrew  class,  as  being  the 
most  numerous.  The  complaint  was  in  all  likelihood  well-founded, 
though  we  cannot  suspect  the  distributors  of  intentional  partialit)'. 
"  It  was  really  just  an  emulation  of  love,  each  party  wishing  to 
have  their  own  poor  taken  care  of  in  the  best  manner."  [Ols- 
hausen.]  the  daily  ministration  —  the  daily  distribution  of  aim, > 
or  of  food,  probably  the  latter.  2-4.  the  multitude  —  the  general 
body  of  the  disciples.  It  is  not  reason — the  word  expresses  dis- 
like: (7.  ^., "  We  cannot  submit."  to  leave  the  Word  of  God  —  to 
have  our  time  and  attention  withdrawn  from  preaching  ;  which,  it 
thus  appears,  they  regarded  as  their  primary  duty,     to  serve  tables 

—  oversee  the  distribution  of  provisions,  look  ye  OUt  (from) 
among  you  —  /.  <?.,  ye  "the  multitude"  from  among  yourselves. 
seven  men  of  honest  report  —  good  reputation  (ch.  10.  22  ;  i  Timo- 
thy, 3.  7).  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  not  full  of  miraculous  gifts, 
which  would  have  been  no  qualification  for  the  duties  required, 
but  spiritually  gifted ;  although  on  two  of  them  miraculous  power 
did  rest,  and  wisdom  —  discretion,  aptitude  for  practical  business. 
whom  we  may  appoint  —  for  while  the  election  wvls  vested  in  the 
Christian  people,  the  appointment  lay  with  the  apostles,  as  spiritual 

rulers,    we  v/iil   give  ourselves  to  prayer — public  prayer,   as 

along  with  their  great  work.  Stephen,  &,C. — As  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  all  Greek,  it  is  likely  they  were  all  of  the  "  Gre- 
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cian"  class,  which  would    efFectually  restore  mutual   confidence. 

when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them  — the  one 

proclaiming  that  all  official  gifts  flowed  from  the  Church's  glorified 
Head,  the  other  S3'mbolizing  the  communication  of  these  to  the 
chosen  office-bearers  through    the    recognized  channels,     word  of 

God  increased . . .  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly  — pros- 
perity crowning  the  beautiful  spirit  which  reigned  in  the  mother- 
community,    a  great  company  of   priests  were  obedient,  &c. — 

This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  whose /(?^^^/w/  pros- 
perity was  now  at  its  greatest  height.  After  Stephen's  teaching 
and  trial  made  it  clear  that  sacerdotal  interests  could  not  stand 
with  the  Gospel,  such  priestly  accessions  became  rare  indeed. 
Note  (i.)  How  easily  misunderstandings  ma)'' arise  among  the  most 
loving  and  devoted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  but  (2.)  How 
quickly  and  effectually  such  misunderstandings  may  be  healed, 
where  honest  intentions,  love  and  wisdom  reign  :  (3.)  What  a 
beautiful  model  for  imitation  is  furnished  by  the  class  here  com- 
plained of,  who,  though  themselves  the  majorit}-,  chose  the  new 
office-bearers  from  among  the  complaining  minority  !  (4.)  How 
superior  to  the  lust  of  power  do  the  apostles  here  show  themselves 
to  be,  in  not  only  divesting  themselves  of  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  temporal  affairs  in  the  Christian  community,  but  giv- 
ing the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples at  large  !  (5.)  How  little  of  formal  organization  did  the  apos- 
tles give  to  the  Church  at  first,  and  when  an  emergency  arose 
which  demanded  something  more,  how  entirely  was  the  remedy 
suggested  by  the  reason  of  the  thing?  (6.)  Though  the  new  office- 
bearers are  not  expressh' called  Deacons  here,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  the  first  institution  of  that  order  in  the  Church  ; 
the  success  of  the  expedient  securing  its  permanency,  and  the 
qualifications  for  "  the  office  of  a  Deacon"  being  laid  down  in  one 
of  the  apostolical  Epistles  immediately  after  those  of  "a  Bishop." 
(i  Timothy,  3.  8,  13). 

8-15.  Stephen  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim.  8.  And 
Stephen,  &C.  —  The  foregoing  narrative  seems  to  be  only  an  in- 
troduction to  what  follows,  full  of  faith  —  Rather,  "  of  grace,"  as 
the  best  MSS.  read.  9,  10.  Synagogues  of  the  Libertines  —  Jewish 
freedmen  ;  manumitted  Roman  captives,  or  the  children  of  such, 
expelled  from  Rome  (as  appears  from  Joseph  us  and  Tacitus),  and 
now  residing  at  Jerusalem.  Cyrenians  —  Jews  of  Cyrene,  in  Libya, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  them  of  Cillcia  —  among  whom  may 
have  been   Saul   of  Tarsus  (ch.  7.  58  ;  21.39).     ^"tl   of  Asia  —  See 

ch.  16.  6.    not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which 

he  spake  —  What  he  said,  and  the  power  with  which  he  spake  it, 
were  alike  resistless.  11-14.  blasphemous  words  against  Moses 
—  doubtless  referring  to  the  impending  disappearance  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  system,  and  against  God  —  This  must  refer  to  the  supreme 
dignity  and  authority  which  he  claimed  for  Christ,  as  the  Head  of 
that  new  economy  which  was  so  speedily  to  supersede  the  old  (Cf. 
ch.  56,  59,  60).  15.  as  the  face  of  an  Angel — a  play  of  super- 
natural radiance  attesting  to  all  who  beheld  his  countenance  the 
divine  calm  of  the  spirit  within. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1-60.  Defense  and  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  In  this  long 
defense  Stephen  takes  a  much  wider  range,  and  goes  less  directly 
into  the  point  raised  by  his  accusers,  than  we  should  have  expected. 
His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  show  (i)  that  so  far  from  dispar- 
aging, he  deeply  reverenced,  and  was  intimately  conversant  with, 
the  whole  histor}^  of  the  ancient  economy  ;  and  (2)  that  in  resisting 
the  erection  of  the  Gospel  Kingdom  they  were  but  treading  in 
their  fathers'  footsteps,  the  whole  history  of  their  nation  being  little 
else  than  one  continued  misapprehension  of  God's  high  designs 
toward  fallen  man  and  rebellion  against  them.  1-5.  The  God  of 
glory  —  A  magnificent  appellation,  fitted  at  the  very  outset  to  rivet 
the  devout  attention  of  his  audience  ;  denoting,  not  that  visible 
glory  which  attended  many  of  the  Divine  manifestations,  but  the 
glory  of  those  manifestations  themselves,  of  which  this  was  regarded 
by  every  Jew  as  the  fundamental  'one.     It  is  the  glory  of  absolutely 

free  grace.  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham  before  he 
dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said,  &,C.  —  Though  this  first  call  is  not  ex- 
pressly recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  clearly  implied  in  Genesis,  15.  7  ; 
and  Neheiniah,  9.  7  ;  and  the  Jewish  writers  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed  into  this  land  — 
Though  Abraham  vv^as  in  Canaan  before  Terah's' death,  his  settle- 
ment in  it  ?.s  the  land  of  promise  is  here  said  to  be  after  it,  as 
being  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  family  movements,  but  a  tran- 
saction purely  between  Jehovah  and  Abraham  himself.  6-8.  four 
hundred  years  —  using  round  numbers,  as  in  Genesis,  15.  13,  16 

(see  Galatians,  3.  17).    after  that  shall  they  come  forth,  and  serve 

me  in  this  place —  Here  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Genesis,  15.  16), 
and  that  to  Moses  (Exodus,  3.  12),  are  combined  ;  Stephen's  object 
being  merely  to  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  leading  facts,  the 
covenant  of  circumcision  —  i.e.,  the  covenant  of  which  circum- 
cision was  the  token,  and  so — i.e..  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
covenant,  on  which  Paul  reasons  (Galatians,  3).  the  twelve  pa- 
triarchs—  so  called  as  the  founders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Q-16.  the  patriarchs,  moved  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  but 

God  was  with  him  —  Here  Stephen  gives  his  first  example  of 
Israel's  opposition  to  God's  purposes,  in  spite  of  zvhicJi  and  by  means  of 
which  those  purposes,  were  accomplished.  threescore  and  fifteen 
souls  —  according  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Genesis,  46.  27, 
which  Stephen  follows,  including  the  five  children  and  grand- 
children of  Joseph's  two  sons.     But  when  (rather  "  as  ")  the  time 

of  the  promise  —  i.  e.,  for  its  fulfillment,  the  people  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied in  Egypt — For  more  than  200  years  they  amounted  to  no 
more  than  seventy-five  souls  :  how  prodigious,  then,  must  have 
been  their  multiplication  during  the  latte-r  two  centuries,  when 
600,000  men,  fit  for  war,  besides  women  and  children,  left  Egypt! 
20-22.  in  which  time  —  of  deepest  depression.  Moses  was  born 
—  the  destined  deliverer.  exceeding  fair  —  lit.,  "fair  to  God" 
{Margin\  or  perhaps,  "divinely  fair"  (see  Hebrews,  11.  23)1 
mighty  in  word  —  Though  defective  in  utterance  (Exodus,  4.  10), 
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is  recorded  speeches  fully  bear  out  what  is  nere  said,     and  deed 

—  Referring  probably  to  unrecorded  circumstances  in  his  early 
life.  If  we  are  to  believe  Josephus,  his  ability  was  acknowl- 
edged ere  he  left  Egypt.  23-27.  In  verses  23,  30,  and  36,  the  life 
of  Moses  is  represented  as  embracing  three  periods,  of  forty 
years  each  ;  the  Jewish  writers  say  the  same  ;  and  though  this  is 
not  expressly  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  his  age  at  death,  120 
years  (Deuteronomy,  34.  7),  agrees  with  it.  it  Came  into  Ilis 
heart  to  visit  his  brethren  —  his  heart  yearning  with  love  to  them 
as  God's  chosen  people,  and  heaving  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  vocation  to  set  them  free,    avenged  him  that  was  Oppressed, 

and  smote  the  Egyptian  —  going  further  in  the  heat  of  his  indig- 
nation than  he  probably  intended.  For  he  supposed  hIs  brethren 
would  have  understood,  &C.  —  and  perhaps  imagined  this  a  suitable 
occasion  for  rousing  and  rallying  them  under  him  as  their  leader  ; 
thus  anticipating  his  work,  and  so  running  unsent.  but  they 
understood  not —  Reckoning  on  a  spirit  in  them  congenial  with  his 
own,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  it  far  otherwise.  This  furnishes 
to  Stephen  another  example  of  IsrxeVs  slowness  to  apprehend  and 
fallin  with  the  Divine  purposes  of  love,  next  day  he  ShOWed  hlmseif 
unto  them  as  they  strove  —  Here,  not  an  Israelite  and  an  Egyptian, 
but  two  parties  in  Israel  itself,  are  in  collision  with  each  other ; 
Moses,  grieved  at  the  spectacle,  interposes  as  a  mediator  ;  but  his 
interference,  as  unauthorized,  is  resented  by  the  party  in  the  wrong, 
whom  Stephen  identifies  xvith  the  mass  of  the  nation  (^^.  35),  just  as 
Messiah's  own  interposition  had  been  spurned.  28,  29.  Wilt  thoU 
kill  me,  as  thou  didst  the  Egyptian  yesterday  ?  —  Moses  had  thought 
the  deed  unseen  (Exodus,  2.  12),  but  it  now  appeared  he  was  mis- 
taken. Then  fled  Moses,  &,C.  —  for  "when  Pharaoh  heard  this 
thing  he  sought  to  slay  Moses"  (Exodus,  2.  15).  30-34.  an  Angel 
of  the  Lord — Rather,  '  the  Angel '  of  the  covenant,  who  immedi- 
ately calls  himself  Jehovah  (Cf.  v.  38).  35-41.  This  Moses  whom 
they  refused,  saying,  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge,  &c. 

—  Here,  again,  "  the  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  made  the  head 

of  the  corner"  (Psalm  118.  22).  This  Is  that  Moses  whlch  sald  .  .  . 
A  prophet . . .  him  shall  ye  hear — This  is  quoted  to  remind  his  Moses- 
worshiping  audience  of  the  grand  testimony  of  their  faithful  law- 
giver, that  himself  7vas  not  the  last  and  proper  object  of  the  Churches 
faith^  but  only  a  humble  precursor  and  small  model  of  Him  to  who?fi 
their  absolute  submission  zvas  due.  in  the  church — the  collective  body 
of  God's  chosen  people  ;  hence  used  to  denote  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful  under  the  Gospel,  or  particular  sections  of  them,     this  is 

he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  angel .  . . 

and  with  our  fathers — alike  near  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  from 
whom  he  received  all  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  economy,  and 
to  the  people,  to  whom  he  faithfully  reported  the  living  oracles,  and 
among  whom  he  set  up  the  prescribed  institutions.  By  this  high 
testimony  to  Moses,  Stephen  rcb^its  the  main  charge  for  which  he  was 

on  trial,    to  whom  our  fathers  would  not  obey,  &c.    Here  he 

shows  that  the  deepest  dishonor  done  to  Moses  came  from  the  nation 
that  no7v  professed  the  greatest  jealousy  for  his   honor,     in   their 
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hearts  turned  back  into  Egypt.    In  this  Stephen  would  have  his 

hearers  read  the  doiunward  career  on  which  they  7vere  themselves  enter- 
ing. 42-50.  gave  them  up— judicially,  as  written  in  the  book  of 
the  prophets — the  twelve  minor  prophets,  reckoned  as  one :  the 

passage  is  from  Amos,  5.  25.    have  ye  offered  to  Me  . . .  sacrifices  ? 

The  answer  is,  Yes,  but  if  ye  did  it  not ;  for  "neither  did  ye  offer 
to  Me  only,  nor   always,  nor  with  a  perfect  and   willing  heart." 

[Bengel.]    Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  &.c.    Two 

kinds  of  idolatry  are  charged  upon  the  Israelites :  that  of  the 
golden  calf  and  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  Moloch  and  Remphan 
being  deities,  representing  apparently  the  Divine  powers  ascribed 

to  nature,  under  different  aspects,  carry  you  beyond  Babylon — 
the  well-known  region  of  the  captivity  of  Judah  ;  while  "  Damascus  " 
is  used  by  the  prophet  (Amos,  5.  27),  whither  the  ten  tribes  were 

carried.     Our  fathers    had  the   tabernacle  of  witness  In   the 

wilderness — which  aggravated  the  guilt  of  that  idolatry  in  which 
they  indulged,  with  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  constantly  in 
the  midst  of  them,  which  our  fathers  that  came  in  after— rather 
{^Margin)  "  having  received  it  by  succession,"  i.  e.^  the  custody  of  the 
tabernacle  from  their  ancestors,  brought  in  with  Jesus — or  Joshua. 
into  the  possession— rather,  "at  the  taking  possession  of  [the 
territory  of]  the  Gentiles."  unto  the  days  of  David — for  till  then 
Jerusalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebuzites.  But  Stephen's 
object  in  mentioning  David  is  to  hasten  from  the  tabernacle  which 
he  set  up,  to  the  temple  which  his  son  built,  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  only  to  show,  from  their  own  Scriptures  (Isaiah,  66.  i,  2),  that 
ezen  thattevple,  magnificent  though  it  was,  7j)as  not  ihe  proper  resting- 
place  of  Jehovah  upon  earth  ;  as  his  audience  and  the  nation  had  all 
along  been  prone  to  imagine.  (What  that  resting-place  was,  even 
"  the  contrite  hearty  that  trembleth  at  God's  word,''  he  leaves  to  be 
gathered  from  the  prophet  referred  to).  51-53.  Ye  Stiffnecked 
...  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  &,c.  It  has  been  thought 
that  symptoms  of  impatience  and  irritation  in  the  audience  induced 
Stephen  to  cut  short  his  historical  sketch.  But  as  little  farther 
light  could  have  been  thrown  upon  Israel's  obstinanc}'^  from  subse- 
quent periods  of  the  national  history  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  we  should  view  this  as  the  summing  up,  the  brief  import 
of  the  whole  Israelitish  history — grossness  of  heart,  spiritual  deafness^ 
continuous  resistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  down  to  the  vciy  council  before 
whom  Stephen  7vas pleading.  Which  Of,  &,C.  Deadly  hostility  to  the 
v/essengers  of  God,  whose  high  office  was  to  tell  of  "  the  Righteous 
One" — that  well-known  prophetic  title  of  Messiah  (Isaiah,  53.  11  ; 
Jeremiah,  23.  6,  &c.],  and  \}t\\?>  consummated  by  the  betrayal  and  murder 
of  Messiah  Himself,  on  the  part  of  those  now  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  speaker,  are  the  still  darker  features  of  the  national  character 
depicted  in  these  withering  words,  who  have  received  the  law 
by  the  disposition,  ("at  the  appointment"  or  "  ordination,"  i.e.,  by 
the  ministry)  of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it.  This  closing  word 
is  designed  to  shut  up  those  idolizers  of  the  law  under  the  guilt  of 
high  disobedience  to  it,  aggravated  by  the  august  manner  in  which 

thrv  had  received  it.    54-56.    When  they  heard  this,  they  were 

cut  to  the  heart,  &,C.     If  thev  could  have  answered  him  how  diffe- 
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rent  would  have  been  their  temper  of  mind  1  But  he,  being  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
glory  of  God.  Ye  who  can  transfer  to  canvass  such  scenes  as  these, 
in  which  the  rage  of  hell  grins  horrible  from  men,  as  they  sit  con- 
demned by  a  frail  prisoner  of  their  own,  and  see  heaven  beaming 
from  his  countenance  and  opening  full  upon  his  view — I  envy  you, 
for  I  find  no  words  to  paint  what,  in  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  text,  is 
here  so  simply  told.  '  But  how  could  Stephen,  in  the  council 
chamber,  see  heaven  at  all  ? '  I  suppose  this  question  never 
occurred  but  to  critics  of  narrow  soul,  one  of  whom  [Meyer]  con- 
jectures that  he  saw  it  through  the  window  !  and  another  of  better 
mould,  that  the  scene  lay  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
[Alford.]  As  the  sight  was  witnessed  by  Stephen  alone,  the 
opened  heavens  are  to  be  viewed  as  revealed  to  his  bright  beaming 
spirit,    and  Jesus   standing  on  the  right  hand  of^  God.     Why 

"  standing^  and  not  sitting,  the  posture  in  which  the  glorified 
Saviour  is  elsewhere  represented?  Clearly  to  express  the  eager 
interest  with  which  He  watched  from  the  skies  the  scene  in  that 
council  chamber,  and  the  full  tide  of  His  Spirit  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  pouring  into  the  heart  of  his  heroical  witness, 
till  it  beamed  in  radiance  from  his  very  countenance.  I  see  .  .  .the 
Son  of  Man  standing,  &,0. — This  is  the  only  time  that  our  Lord  is 
by  human  lips  called  the  Son  oi<^  Man  after  his  ascension  (Reve- 
lation, I.  13  ;  14.  14,  arc  not  instances).  And  why  here?  Stephen, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  now  not  of  himself  at  all  {v.  55), 
but  entirely  by  the  Spirit,  is  led  to  repeat  the  very  words  in  which 
Jesus  Himself,  before  this  same  eounei/,  h:id  foretold  His  glorification 
(Matthew,  26.  64),  assuring  them  that  that  exaltation  of  the  Son  of 
Man  which  they  should  hereafter  witness  to  their  dismay,  was 
already  begun  and  actual.  [Alford].  57,  58.  Then  they  Cried 
out  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  &,c. — To  men  of  their 

mould  and  in  their  temper,  Stephen's  last  seraphic  words  could 
but  bring  matters  to  extremities,  though  that  only  revealed  the 
diabolical  spirit  which  they  breathed,  cast  him  OUt  of  the  city  — 
according  to  Leviticus,  24.  14  ;  Numbers,  15.  35  ;  i  Kings,  21.  13  ; 
and  see  Hebrews,  13. 12.  and  stoned  —  "  proceeded  to  stone  "  him. 
The  actual  stoning  is  recorded  in  next  verse,  and  the  wit- 
nesses—  whose  hands  were  to  be  first  upon  the  criminal  (Deuter- 
onomy, 17.  7).  laid  down  their  clothes  —  their  loose  outer  gar- 
ments, to  have  them  taken  charge  of.  at  a  young  man's  feet  whosB 
name  was  Saul — how  thrilling  is  this,  our  first  introduction  to 
one,  to  whom  Christianity  —  whether  as  developed  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  as  established  in  the  world  —  owes  more  perhaps 
'than  to  all  the  other  apostles  together  !  Here  he  is,  having  per- 
haps already  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  some  30  years  of  age,  in  the 
thick  of  this  tumultuous  murder  of  a  distinguished  witness  for 
Christ,  not  only  "consenting  unto  his  death"  (ch.  8.  i),  but  doing 
his  own  part  of  the  dark  deed.  59,  60.  calling  upon  [God]  and 
saying.  Lord  Jesus,  &.C.  —  An  unhappy  supplement  of  our  trans- 
lators is  the  word  "  God  "  here  ;  as  if  while  addressing  the  Son,  he 
was  really  calling  upon  the  Father.  The  sense  is  perfectly  clear 
without   any  supplement  at  all — "calling  upon   (invoking)  and 
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saying,  Lord  Jesus  ;"  Christ  being  the  person  aircclly  invoked  and 
addressed  by  name  (Cf.  ch.  9. 14).  Even  Grotius,  DeWette,  Meyer, 
&c.,  admit  this,  adding  several  other  examples  of  direct  prayer  to 
Christ  ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
(a.  I),  no  or  in),  says  it  was  part  of  the  regular  Christian  service  to 
sing,  in  alternate  strains,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.  Lord  JeSUS,  re- 
ceive my  spirit  —  In  presenting  to  Jesus  the  identical  prayer 
which  Himself  had  on  the  cross  ofTercd  to  His  Father,  Stephen  ren- 
ders to  his  glorified  Lord  absolute  divine  worship,  in  the  most  sub- 
lime form,  and  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life.  In  this  com- 
mitment cfhis  spirit  to  Jesus,  Paul  afterward  followed  his  footsteps, 
with  a  calm,  exultant  confidence  that  with  him  it  was  safe  for 
eternity  (2  Timothy,  i.  12).  cried  with  a  loud  VOice  —  with  some- 
thing of  the  gathered  energy  of  liis  dying  Lord  (see  John,  ig. 
16-30,  p.  86  [1]  second  column  from  middle).  Lord  —  i.e.,  Jesus, 
beyond  doubi:,  whom  he  had  just  before  addressed  as  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge  —  Comparing  this  with  nearly  the  same 
prayer  of  his  d3-ing  Lord,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  richly  this 
martyr  of  Jesus  had  drunk  into  his  master's  spirit,  in  its  divinest 
form,  he  fell  asleep  —  never  said  of  tJie  death  of  Christ.  See  i 
Thessalonians,  4.  14.  How  bright  the  record  of  this  first  martyrdom 
for  Christ,  amid  all  the  darkness  of  its  perpetrators  ;  and  how 
many  have  been  cheered  by  it  to  like  faithfulness  even  unto  death ! 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

1-4.  Persecution  continued,  in  which  Saul  takes  a  Promi- 
nent PART —  How  overruled  for  good.  i.  Saul  was  consenting 
unto  his  death.  The  word  expresses  hearty  approval,  they  were 
all  scattered  abroad  —  all  the  leading  Christians,  particularly  the 
preachers,  agreeably  to  their  Lord's  injunctions  (Matthew,  10.  23), 
though  many  doubtless  remained,  and  others  (as  appears  by  ch.  9. 
26-30),  soon  returned,  except  the  apostles— who  remained,  not 
certainl}'  as  being  less  exposed  to  danger,  but  at  whatever  risk, 
to  watch  over  the  infant  cause  where  it  was  most  needful  to  cherish 
it.  2.  and  devout  men  —  pious  Jews,  probably,  impressed  with 
admiration  for  Stephen  and  secretly  inclined  to  Christianity,  but 
not  yet  openly  declared.  3.  Saul .  .  .  entering  into  every  house  — 
like  an  Inquisitor.  [Bengel.]  hailing  men  and  women,  &,c.  See 
his  own  affecting  confessions  afterward  (ch.  22.  4  ;  26.  9. 10  ;  i  Cor- 
inthians, 15.  9  ;  Galatians,  i.  13  ;  Philemon,  3.  6  ;  i  Timothy,  i.  13). 

They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching. — 

Though  solemnly  enjoined  to  do  this  (Luke  24.  47  ;  ch.  i.  8),  they 
would  probably  have  lingered  at  Jerusalem,  but  for  this  besom  of 
persecution  which  swept  them  out.  How  often  has  the  rage  of 
Christ's  enemies  thus  "turned  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  "  (see  Philippians,  i.  12,  13). 

5-25.  Success  of  Philip's  Preaching  in  Samaria  —  Case  of 
Simon  Magus.  5.  Then  Philip  —  not  the  apostle  of  that  name,  as 
was  by  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  ;  for  besides  that  the  apostles 
remained  at  Jerusalem,  they  would  in  that  case  have  had  no  occasion 
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to  send  a  deputation  of  their  own  number  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
baptized  disciples.  [Grotius.]  It  was  the  deacon  of  that  name, 
who  comes  next  after  Stephen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  seven,  prob- 
ably as  being  the  next  most  prominent.  The  persecution  may  have 
been  directed  especially  against  Stephen's  colleagues.  [Meyer.] 
the  city  of  Samaria  —  or  "a  city  of  Samaria;"  but  the  former 
seems  more  likely.     *' It  furnished   the  bridge  between  Jerusalem 

and  the  world,"    [Baumgarten.]    6-8.  the  people  with  one  accord 

gave  heed  to  .  .  .  Philip  —  the  way  being  prepared  perhaps  by  the 
fruits  of  our  Lord's  sojourn,  as  himself  seems  to  intimate  (see  John, 
4.  31-38  ;  p.  72, f  second  column).  But*"  we  may  mark  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  sending  a  'Grecian,'  or  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  to  a 
people  who,  from  national  antipathy,  would  have  been  unlikely  to 
attend  to  a  native  oi  Judea."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  great  joy 
in  that  city — over  the  change  wrought  on  it  by  the  Gospel,  as 
well  as  the  cures  which  attested  its  Divine  character.  9-13.  used 
sorcery  —  magical  arts,  some  great  one  ...  the  great  power  of 
God  —  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  IJivinity.  To  whom  all  gave  heed 
. . .  because  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched  them  — This,  coupled 

with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  deserted  hmi  and  attached  them- 
selves to  Philip,  shows- the  ripeness  of  Samaria  for  some   religious 

change,    were  baptized,  both  men  and  women  — the  detection  of 

Simon's  frauds  helping  to  extend  and  deepen  the  effects  of  Philip's 

preaching.     Then  Simon  himself  believed  also  — Left  without 

followers,  he  thinks  it  best  to  join  the  man  who  had  fairly  out- 
stripped him,  not  without  a  touch  of  real  conviction,  and  .  .  .  was 
baptized  —  What  a  light  does  this  throw  on  what  is  called  Baptis- 
mal/Regeneration  !  he  continued  with  Philip  —  'was  in  constant 
attendance  upon"  him.    14-17.  the  apostles  .  .  .  sent  Peter  and 

John  —  showing  that  they  regarded   Peter  as  no   more   than  their 

own  equal,  prayed  . . .  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  . . . 
only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus—  As  the 

baptism  of  adults  presupposed  "  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  " 
(Titus,  3.  5-7  ;  I  Corinthians,  12.  13),  of  which  the  profession  of 
faith  had  to  be  taken  for  evidence,  this  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  was  clearly  a  stipcr- 
added  thing  ,  and  as  it  was  only  occasional,  so  it  was  invariably  at- 
tended 7vith  miraculous  manifestcttiofis  (see  ch.  10.  44,  where  it  fol- 
lowed Peter's  preaching ;  and  ch.  19.  1-7,  where,  as  here,  it 
followed  the  laying  on  of  hands).  In  the  present  case  an  impor- 
tant object  was  served  by  it  —  "  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  body 
of  baptized  disciples  in  Samaria,  by  the  agency  of  one  who  was  not 
an  apostle,  requiring  the  presence  and  power  of  apostles  to  per- 
form their  special  part  as  the  divinely  appointed  founders  of  the 
Church."  [Alford.]  Beautiful,  too,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited 
of  Jew  and  Samaritan  one  in  Christ.  18-24.  offered  them  money  — 
Hence  the  term  Simony,  to  denote  trafficking  in  sacred  things, 
but  chiefly  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  that  on  whomso- 
ever I  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost—  spiritual  am li- 
tion  here  shows  itself  the  key  to  this  wretched  man's  character. 
Thy  money  perish  with  thee  —  q.  d.,  "  Accursed  be  thou  and  thy 
money  with  thee."     It  is  the  language  of  mingled  horror  and  in- 
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dignation,  not  unlike  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  Peter  himself  (Mat- 
thew, i6,  23).  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot . . .  thy  heart  is  not 
riyht,  &C. —  This  is  the  fidelity  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  one  de- 
ceiving himself  in  a  very  awful   manner.      Repent  .  .  .  pray  ...  if 

perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  — this  expres- 
sion of  doubt  being  designed  to  impress  upon  him  the  greatness 
of  his  sin,  and  the  need  of  alarm  on  his  part,  in  the  gall  Of  bitter- 
ness and  .  .  .  bond  of  iniquity—  Expressing  both  the  awfulness  of 
his  condition  and  the  captivity  to  it  in  which  he  was  held,  pray 
ye  to  the  Lord  for  me  —  Peter  had  urged  him  to  pray  for  himself; 
he  asks  those  wonder-working  men  to  do  it  for  him  ;  having  no 
confidence  in  the  prayer  of  faith,  but  thinking  that  those  men  pos- 
sessed some  peculiar  interest  with  heaven,  that  none  of  those 
things  come  upon  me  —  not  that  the  thought  of  his  wicked  heart 
might  be  forgiven  him,  but  only  that  the  evils  threatened  might  be 
averted  from  him.  While  this  throws  great  light  on  Peter's  view 
of  his  melancholy  case,  it  shows  that  Christianity,  as  something 
Divine,  still  retained  its  hold  of  him.  (Tradition  represents  him 
as  turning  out  a  great  heresiarch,  mingling  Oriental  or  Grecian 
philosophy  with  some  elements  of  Christianity.)  25.  and  they 
(Peter  and  John),  when  they  had  preached  (in  the  city  where 
Philip's  labors  had  been  so  richly  blessed)  returned  .  .  .  and 
preached  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans  —  embracing  the  op- 
portunity of  their  journey  back  to  Jerusalem  to  fulfill  their  Lord's 
commission  to  the  whole  region  of  Samaria  (ch.  i.  8). 

26-40.  The  Ethiopi.'VN  Eunuch.  "  With  this  narrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Samaritans  is  connected  another 
which  points  to  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  among 
the  remotest  nations.  The  simplicity  of  the  chamberlain  of  Meroe 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  craft  of  the  magician  just 
described."  [Olshausen.J  26-28.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  —  rather, 
"  an  angel."    go  south,  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to 

Gaza.  There  was  such  a  road,  across  Mount  Hebron,  which  Philip 
might  take  without  going  to  Jerusalem  (as  P^on  Raiimers  "  Palaes- 
tina"  shows),  which  is  desert  —  i.e.,  the  way;  not  Gaza  itself, 
which  was  the  southernmost  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Philistines.  To  go  from  a  city,  where  his  hands  had 
been  full  of  work,  so  far  away  o»  a  desert  road,  could  not  but  be 
staggering  to  the  faith  of  Philip,  especially  as  he  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  object  of  the  journe3^  But  like  Paul,  he  "  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ;"  and  like  Abram,  "  he  went 
out  not  knowing  whither  he  went"  (ch.  26.  19;  Hebrews,  11.  8). 
a  man  of  Ethiopia  — Upper  Egypt,  Meroe.  an  eunuch  of  great 
authority.  Eunuchs  were  generally  employed  for  confidential 
offices  in  the  East,  and  to  some  extent  are  still.  Candace  —  the 
family  name  of  the  queens  of  Upper  Egypt,  like  Pharaoh,  Caesar, 

&c  (as  appears  from  classic  authors),    had  come  to  Jerusalem  to 

worship — /.  e..  to  keep  the  recent  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  a  Gentile 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  (See  Isaiah,  56.  3-8,  and  John,  I3.  20). 
was  returning  —  Having  come  so  far.  he  not  only  staid  out  the  days 
of  the  festival,  but  prolonged  his  stay  till  now.  It  says  much  for 
his  fidelity  and  value  to  his  royal  mistress  that  he  had  such  liberty 
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But  the  faith  in  Jehovah  and  love  of  His  worship  and  word,  with 
which  he  was  imbued,  sufficiently  explain  this,  and  sitting  in  his 
chariot,  read  Esaias  —  Not  contented  with  the  statutory  services  in 
which  he  had  joined,  he  beguiles  the  tedium  of  the  journey  home- 
ward by  reading  the  Scriptures.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  for  as  Philip 
"  heard  him  read  the  prophet  Esaias,"  he  must  have  been  reading 
aloud  and  not  (as  is  customary  still  in  the  East)  so  as  merely  to  be 
audible,  but  in  a  louder  voice  than  he  would  naturally  have  used, 
if  intent  on  his  own  benefit  only: — evidently,  therefore,  he  was 
reading  to  his  charioteer.  29-31.  tlie  spirit  said  —  by  an  unmistak- 
able voice  within,  as  ch.  10.  19 ;  16.  6,  7.  go  near  and  join  this 
chariot.  This  would  reveal  to  Philip  the  hitherto  unknown  object 
of  his  journe)',  and  encourage  him  to  expect  something.  Under- 
Standest  what  thou  readest  ?  To  one  so  engaged  this  would  be 
deemed  no  rude  question,  while  the  eager  appearance  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  question  itself,  would  indicate  a  readiness  to  supply  any 

want  of  insight  that  might  be  felt.    How  can  I,  except  some  man 

guide  me  ?  —  Beautiful  expression  at  once  of  humility  and  docility  ; 
the  invitation  to  Philip  which  immediately  followed,  to  "come  up 
and  sit  with  him,"  being  but  the  natural  expression  of  this.     32,  33. 

The  place  . . .  was  this.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb,  &c.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  that  this,  of  all  predictions  of  Messiah's  sufferings  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  most  striking,  should  have  been  that  which 
the  eunuch  was  reading  before  Philip  joined  him.  He  could  hardly 
miss  to  have  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  continually-increasing  party  who 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  But  his  question  to  Philip, 
whether  the  prophet  in  this  passage  meant  himself  or  some  other 
man,  clearly  shows  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  connexion 
between  this  prediction  and  those  facts.  34-38.  And  the  eunuch 
answered,  I  pray  thee,  &,C.  The  respect  with  which  he  here  ad- 
dresses Philip  was  prompted  by  his  reverence  for  one  whom  he 
perceived  to  be  his  superior  in  Divine  things  ;  his  own  worldly 
position  sinking  before  this.  Then  Philip  Opened  his  mouth  — See 
Matthew,  5.  2.  began  at  the  same  scripture  —  founding  on  it 
as  his  text,    preached  unto  him  Jesus  —  showing  Him  to  be  the 

glorious  Burden  of  this  wonderful  prediction,  and  interpreting  it 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  His  history.  See,  here  iS  water  —  more 
simply,  "  Behold  water  !"  as  if  already,  his  mind  filled  with  light 
and  his  soul  set  free,  he  was  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  first  water 
in  which  he  might  seal  his  reception  of  the  truth  and  be  enrolled 
among  the  visible  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  what  doth  hinder 
me  to  be  baptized  ?  Philip  had  probably  told  him  that  this  was 
the  ordained  sign  and  seal  of  discipleship,  but  the  eunuch's  ques- 
tion was  likely  the  first  proposal  of  its  application  in  this  case. 
(Verse  37  is  wanting  in  the  principal  MSS.  and  most  venerable 
versions  of  the  New  Testament.  It  seems  to  have  been  added 
from  the  formularies  for  baptism  which  came  into  current  use). 

they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  and  he  baptized  him,  &c.— 

probably  laving  the  water  upon  him,  though  the  precise  mode  is 
neither  certain  nor  of  any  consequence.  39,  40.  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Philip  —  To  deny  [as  Meyer,  Oi.shausen,  Bloom- 
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field]  the  miraculous  nature  of  Philip's  disappearance,  is  vain. 
It  stands  out  on  the  face  of  the  words,  as  just  a  repetition  of  what 
we  read  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  i  Kings,  i8.  12  ;  2  Kings,  2. 
16.  And  the  same  word  (as  Bengel  remarks)  is  employed  to 
express  a  similar  idea  in  2  Corinthians,  12.  2,  4  ;  i  Thessalonians, 
4.  17.  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more  — nor,  perhaps,  for  very  joy, 
cared  to  see  him.    [Bengel.]    and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing 

—  He  had  found  Christ,  and  the  key  to  the  Scriptures;  his  soul 
was  set  free,  and  his  discipleship  sealed  ;  he  had  lost  his  teacher, 
but  gained  what  was  infiniteh^  better :  He  felt  himself  a  new  man, 
and  "his  joy  was  full,"  Tradition  says  he  was  the  first  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  how,  indeed,  could  he  choose  but 
"  tell  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul  ?"  Yet  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  any  historical  connection  between  his  labors  and  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country.     Philip  was  found 

—  q.  d.,  "found  himself,"  "made  his  appearance:"  an  expression 
confirming  the  miraculous  manner  of  his  transportation,    at  Azotus 

—  the  ancient  Ashdod.  preached  in  all  the  crties  —  along  the 
coast,  proceeding  northward,  till  he  came  to  Cesarea — fifty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mediterranean,  just  south 
of  Mount  Carmel  ;  and  so  named  by  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it,  in 
honour  of  Caesar  Augustus.  Henceforth  we  lose  sight  of  zealous 
and  honoured  Philip,  as  by  and  by  we  shall  lose  sight  even  of 
Peter.  As  the  chariot  of  the  Gospel  rolls  on,  other  agents  are 
raised  up,  each  suited  to  his  work.  But  "  he  that  soweth  and  he 
that  reapeth  shall  rejoice  together."     See  John,  4.  31-38. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1-25.  Conversion  of  Saul  and  Beginning  of  His  Ministry. 
I.  Saul,  yet  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  &C.  —  The  emphatic  "yet"  is  intended  to 
note  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  up  to  this  moment,  his  blind 
persecuting  rage  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  burned  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  (In  the  teeth  of  this,  Neander  and  Ohhausen 
picture  him  "  deeply  impressed  with  Stephen's  joyful  faith,  re- 
membering passages  of  the  Old  Testament  confirmatory  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  experiencing  such  a  violent  struggle 
as  would  inwardly  prepare  the  way  for  the  designs  of  God  to- 
-\\ard  him."  Is  not  dislike,  if  not  unconscious  disbelief,  oi  sud- 
den conversion  at  the  bottom  of  this?)  The  word  "slaughter" 
here  points  to  cruelties  not  yet  recorded,  but  the  particulars  of 
which  are  supplied  by  himself  nearly  thirty  years  afterward  : 
"  And  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death''  (ch.  22.  4) ;  "  and 
when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  ('  vote')  against 
them.  And  I  punished  them  to  ('  did  my  utmost  to  make  them') 
blaspheme  ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them^  I  persecuted 
them  even  unto  strange  ('  foreign')  cities"  (ch.  26.  10,  11).  All  this 
W2i?.  before  his  present  journey.  2.  desired  letters —of  authori- 
zation, to  Damascus  —  the  capital  of  Syria  and  the  great  high- 
way between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  about  130  miles  north-east 
of  Jerusalem  ;   the  most  ancient  cit)^  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and 
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"  lying  in  the  center  of  a  verdant  and  inexhaustible  paradise."  It 
abounded  (as  appears  from  Josephus,  Wais,  II.  20.  2.)  with  Jews, 
and  with  Gentile  prosel3'tes  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Thither  the  Gos- 
pel had  penetrated  ;  and  Saul,  flushed  with  past  successes,  under- 
takes to  crush  it  out.  that  if  he  found  any  of  that  way,  whether 
men  or  women  —  Thrice  are  ivomen  specified  as  objects  of  his 
cruelty,  as  an  aggravated  feature  of  it  (ch.  8.  3  ;  22.  4,  and  here). 
3.  he  came  near  Damascus  —  so  ch.  22.  6.  Tradition  points  to  a 
bridge  near  the  city,  as  the  spot  referred  to.  Events  which  are  the 
turning  points  in  one's  history  so  imprint  themselves  upon  the 
memory  that  circumstances  the  most  trifling  in  themselves  acquire, 
by  connection  with  them,  something  of  their  importance,  and  are 
recalled  with  inexpressible  interest,  suddenly  —  at  what  time  of 
day  is  not  said  ;  for  artless  simplicity  reigns  here.  But  he  himself 
emphatically  states,  in  one  of  his  narratives  of  it,  that  it  was 
*' about  noon"  (ch.  22.  6),  and  in  the  other,  "at  mid-day"  (ch.  26.  13), 

when  there  could  be  no  deception,    there  shined  round  about  him 

a  light  from  heaven  —  "  a  great  light"  (he  himself  says),  "  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,"  then  shining  in  its  full  strength.  4-6.  he 
fell  to  the  earth  —  and  his    companions  with  him  (ch.  26.  14),  who 

"saw  the  light"  (ch.  22. 9).    and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him  — 

"  in  the  Hebrew  tongue"  (ch.  26.  14).  Saul,  Saul  —  a  reduplication 
full  of  tenderness.  [De  Wette.]  Though  his  name  was  soon 
changed  into  "Paul,"  we  find  him,  in  both  his  own  narratives  of 
the  scene,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  retaining  the  original 
form,  as  not  daring  to  alter,  in  the  smallest  tittle,  the  overpowering 
words  addressed  to  him.  why  persecutest  thou  me?  —  No  lan- 
guage can  express  the  affecting  character  of  this  question,  ad- 
dressed from  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  to  a  poor,  in- 
furiated, persecuting  mortal.  (See  Matthew,  25.  45,  and  on  that 
whole  judgment-scene).  Who  art  thou,  Lord? — "  Jesus  knew 
Saul  ere  Saul  knew  Jesus."  [Bengel,]  The  term  "  Lord"  here  is 
an  indefinite  term  of  respect  for  some  unknown  but  august 
speaker.  That  Saul  saiv  as  well  as  heard  this  glorious  Speaker,  is 
expressly  said  by  Ananias  {v.  17  ;  22.  14),  by  Barnabas  (ch.  9.  27), 
and  by  himself  (ch.  26.  i6) ;  and,  in  claiming  apostleship,  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  he  "  had  seen  the  Lord"  (i  Corinthians,  9.  i  ;  15.  8), 
which  can  refer  only  to  this  scene.  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
CUtest  —  The  "I"  and  "  thou"  here  are  touchingly  emphatic  in  the 
original  ;  while  the  term  "Jesus"  is  purposely  chosen,  to  convey 
to  him  the  thrilling  information,  that  the  hated  name  which  he 
sought  to  hunt  down  —  "  the  Nazarene,'  as  it  is  in  ch.  22.  8  —  was  now 
speaking  to  him  from  the  skies,  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour" 

(see  ch.  26.  9).  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  And  the  Lord  said  —(The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament  want  all  these  words  here;  but  they 
occur  in  ch.  26.  14,  and  ch.  22.  10,  from  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  inserted  here).  The  metaphor  of  an  ox,  only  driving  the 
goad  deeper  by  kicking  against  it,  is  a  classic  one,  and  here  forcibly 
expresses,  not  only  the  vanity  of  all  his  measures  for  crushing  the 
Gospel,  but   the  deeper  wound  which  every   such   effort  inflicted 
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upon  himself.  The  question,  "  What  shall  I  do,  Lord,"  or,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  indicates  a  state  of  mind  sin- 
gularly interesting  (see  ch.  2,  37).  Its  elements  seem  to  be 
these:  (i.)  Resistless  conviction  that  "Jesus  whom  he  per- 
secuted," now  speaking  to  him,  was  "  Christ  the  Lord."  Sec 
Galatians,  i.  15,  16.  (2.)  As  a  consequence  of  this,  that  not 
only  all  his  religious  views  but  his  whole  religious  charac- 
ter had  been  an  entire  mistake  ;  that  he  was  up  to  that  moment 
fundamentally  and  wholly  wrong.  (3.)  That  though  his  whole 
future  was  now  a  blank,  he  had  absolute  confidence  in  Him  who 
had  so  tenderly  arrested  him  in  his  blind  career,  and  was  ready 
both  to  take  in  all  His  teaching,  and  to  carry  out  all  His  directions 

(see  more  v.  9).  arise  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told 
thee,  &,c.    See  ch.  8.  26-28.    7.  the  men  . . .  stood  speechless. 

This  may  mean  merely  that  they  "  remained  "  so  ;  but  if  the  standing 
posture  be  intended,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  though  at  first 
they  "all  fell  to  the  earth  "  (ch,  26.  14),  they  arose  of  their  own 
accord  while  Saul  yet  lay  prostrate,  hearing  a  (rather  "  the  ")  voice. 
Paul  himself  says  they  "heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake  to 
him"  (ch.  22.  9).  But  just  as  "the  people  that  stood  hy  heard" 
the  voice  that  saluted  our  Lord  with  recorded  words  of  consolation 
and  assurance,  and  yet  heard  not  the  articulate  words,  but  thought 
"it  thundered,"  or  that  some  "angel  spake  to  him"  (John,  12.  28, 
29)  —  so  these  men  heard  the  voice  that  spake  to  Saul,  but  heard 
not  the  artiadate  words.  Apparent  discrepancies  like  these,  in  the 
diflferent  narratives  cf  the  same  scene  in  one  and  the  same  Book  of 
Acts,  furnish  the  strongest  confirmation  both  of  the  facts  them- 
selves and  of  the  book  which  records  them.     Saul  arose.  .  .  and 

when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  no  man — after  beholding 

the  Lord,  since  he  "could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light" 
(ch.  22.  11),  he  had  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes  to  protect 
them  from  the  glare  ;  and  on  opening  them  again  he  found  his 
vision  gone.  "  It  is  not  said,  however,  that  he  was  blind,  for  it 
was  no  punishment."  [Be\(;rl.]  9.  And  he  was  three  days 
without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink  —  z.^.  — according  to 
the  Hebrew  mode  of  computation  —  he  took  no  food  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  the  entire  day  following,  and  so  much  of 
the  subsequent  day  as  elapsed  before  the  visit  of  Ananias.  Such 
a  period  of  entire  abstinence  from  food,  in  that  state  of  mental 
absorption  and  revolution  into  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrown,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  known  laws  and  numerous 
facts.  But  what  three  days  must  those  have  been  !  "  Only  one 
other  space  of  three  days'  duration  can  be  mentioned  of  equal  im- 
portance in  the  histor)'  of  the  world."  [Hows.]  Since  Jesus  has 
been  revealed  not  only  to  his  eyes  but  to  his  soul  (see  Galatians,  i. 
15,  16),  the  double  conviction  must  have  immediately  flashed  upon 
him,  that  his  whole  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  hitherto  had 
been  wrong,  and  that  the  system  of  legal  righteousness  in  which 
he  had,  up  to  that  moment,  rested  and  prided  himself,  was  false  and 
fatal.  What  materials  these  for  spiritual  exercise  during  those 
three  days  of  total  darkness,  fasting,  and   solitude  !     On  the  one 
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hand,  what  self-condemnation,  what  anguish,  what  death  of  legal 
hope,  what  difficulty  in  believing  that  in  such  a  case  there  could 
be  hope  at  all  ;  on  the  other  hand,  what  heart-breaking  admiration 
of  the  grace  that  had  "  pulled  him  out  of  the  fire,"  what  resistless 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  purpose  of  love  in  it,  and  what 
tender  expectation  of  being  yet  honoured,  as  a  chosen  vessel,  to 
declare  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul,  and  spread  abroad 
the  savour  of  that  name  which  he  had  so  wickedly,  though  ignor- 
antly,  sought  to  destroy  —  must  have  struggled  in  his  breast  dur- 
ing those  memorable  days  !  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  all  that 
profound  insight  into  the  Old  Testament,  that  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  economy,  that  penetrat- 
ing spirituality,  that  vivid  apprehension  of  man's  lost  state, 
and  those  glowing  views  of  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the 
divine  remed)^  that  beautiful  ideal  of  the  loftiness  and  the  low^ 
liness  of  the  Christian  character,  that  large  philanthropy  and 
burning  zeal  to  spend  and  be  spent  through  all  his  future  life 
for  Christ,  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  this  chiefest  of  the 
apostles  and  greatest  of  men  —  were  all  quickened  into  life  dur- 
ing those  three  successive  days  ?  10-16.  a  certain  discipie 
...named  Ananias.  See  ch.  22.  12.  to  him  said  the  Lord  —  i.e., 
Jiisus.  Seez^.  13,  14,  17.  go  into  the  street ...  called  Straight  — 
There  is  still  a  street  of  this  name  in  Damascus,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  running  from  east  to  west  through  the  city.  [Maun- 
DRELL.]  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of 
Tarsus  —  There  is  something  touching  in  the  minuteness  of  these 
directions.  Tarsus  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
lying  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Cydnus,  was  a  "  large  and  populous  city"  (says 
Xenophon,  and  see  ch.  21.  39),  and  under  the  Romans  had  the  privi- 
lege of  self-government,  behold,  he  prayeth  —  "breathing  out" 
no  longer  "  threatenings  and  slaughter,"  but  struggling  desires 
after  light  and  life  in  the  Persecuted  One,  Beautiful  note  of  en- 
couragement as  to  the  frame  in  which  Ananias  would  find  the  per- 
secutor !  And  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ananias,  &c.  — 
Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  afterward,  there  was 
a  mutual  preparation  of  each  for  each.  But  we  have  no  account 
of  the  vision  which  Saul  had  of  Ananias  coming  in  to  him  and 
putting  his  hands  upon  him  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  save 
this  interesting  allusion  to  it  in  the  vision  which  Ananias  himself 

had.    Ananias  answered.  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man, 

&C.  —  "The  objections  of  Ananias,  and  the  removal  of  them  by 
the  Lord,  display  in  a  very  touching  manner  the  childlike  relation 
of  the  believing  soul  to  its  Redeemer.  The  Saviour  speaks  with 
Ananias  as  a  man  does  with  his  friend."  [Olshausen.]  how  much 
evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saints  —  "  Thy  saints,"  says  Ananias  to 
Christ ;  therefore  Christ  is  God.  [Bengel.]  So  in  the  very  next 
verse,  Ananias  describes  the  disciples  as  "  those  that  called  on 
Christ's  name."  See  ch.  7.  59,60;  and  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  1.2. 
here  he  hath  authority,  &,C.  —  So  that  the  terror  not  only  of  the 
great  persecutor's  name,  but  of  this  commission  to  Damascus  had 
traveled  before  him  from  the  capital  to  the  doomed  spot.     Go  thy 
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way  —  Do  as  thou  art  bidden,  without  gainsaying,  he  is  a  chosen 
vessel — a  word  often  used  by  Paul  in  illustrating  God's  sover- 
eignty iri  election  (Romans,  g.  21-23  \  2  Corinthians,  4.  7  ;  2  Tim- 
othy, 2.  20,  21  ;  [Alford.]  Cf.  Zachariah,  3.  2).  I  will  show  him  — 
see  ch.  20.  23,  24  ;  21.  11.  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my 
name  —  <7.  ^.,  "Much  he  has  done  against  that  name;  but  now, 
when  I  show  him  what  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  that  Name, 
he  shall  count  it  his  honour  and  privilege.  17-19.  Ananias  went 
his  way,  and  putting  his  hands  on  him,  said,  Brother  Saui  —  How 
beautifully  child-like  is  the  obedience  of  Ananias  to  "  the  heavenly 
vision  ! "  the  Lord,  even  Jesus.  This  clearly  shows  in  what  sense 
the  term  "  Lord"  is  used  in  this  book.  It  is  Jesus  that  is  meant, 
as  almost  invariabl)'  in  the  Epistles,  also,  who  appeared  untO 
thee  in  the  way  —  This  knowledge  by  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus 
of  what  had  happened  to  Saul  before  entering  it,  would  show  him 
at  once  that  this  was  the  man  whom  Jesus  had  already  prepared 
him  to  expect,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  —  which  Ana- 
nias probably,  without  any  express  instructions  on  that  subject,  took 
it  for  granted,  would  descend  upon  him  ;  and  net  necessarily  after  his 
baptism  [BAUMci^RTEN,  Webster  &  Wilkinson]  —  for  Cornelius 
and  his  company  received  it  before  theirs  (ch.  10.  44-48)  — but  per- 
haps immediate!)'  after  the  recovery  of  his    sight   by  the  laying  on 

of  Ananias'  hands,    there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales  — 

"  This  shows  that  the  blindness  as  well  as  the  cure  was  super- 
natural. Substances  like  scales  would  not  form  naturally  in  so 
short  a  time."  [Webs  ter  &  Wilkinson.]  And  the  medical  precis- 
ion of  Luke's  language  here  is  to  be  noted,  was  baptized — ^  as  di- 
rected by  Ananias  (ch.  22. 16).  when  he  had  received  meat  he  was 
strengthened  —  for  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  his  three  days'  fast 
would  not  be  the  less  real,  though  unfelt  during  his  struggles.  See 
Matthew,  4. 2.  then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the  disciples  at  Da- 
mascus —  making  their  acquaintance,  in  another  way  than  either  he 
or  they  had  anticipated,  and  regaining  his  tone  by  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints  ;  but  not  certainly  in  order  to  learn  from  them  what  he  was 
to  teach,  which  he  expressly  disavows  (Galatians,  i.  12,  16).     20- 

22.  preached  Christ ...  that  he  is  the  son  of  God  —  rather 
"  preached  Jesus,"  according  to  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  so  (z^.  21,  "all  that  call  on  this 
name,"  i.  e.,  Jesus j  and  v.  22,  "proving  that  this"  Jesus  "is  very 

Chr'.str)    23.    And  after  many  days  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took 

counsel  to  kill  him.  Had  we  no  other  record  than  this,  ive  should 
have  supposed  that  what  is  here  related  took  place  while  Saul  continued 
at  Damascus,  after  his  baptism.  But  in  Galatians,  I.  17,  18,  we  learn 
from  Paul  himself  that  he  "  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again 
tinto  Damascus:^  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  the  close 
of  his  second,  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  short,  a  period  of  three 
rears  elapsed ;  either  three  full  years,  or  one  full  year  and  part  of 
two  others.  See  Galatians,  i.  16-18,  That  such  a  blank  should 
occur  in  the  Acts,  and  be  filled  up  in  Galatians,  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  that  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,  their 
stay  there,  and  their  return  thence,  recorded  only  by  Matthew, 
should  be  so  entirely  passed  over  by  Luke,  that  if  we  had  only  his 
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Gospel  we  should  have  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Nazareth 
immediately  after  the  presentation  in  the  temple.  (Indeed,  in  one 
of  his  narratives,  ch.  22.  16,  17,  Paul  himself  takes  no  notice  of  this 
period).  But  7vhercfore  tliis  journey?  Perhaps  (i),  because  he  felt 
a  period  of  repose  and  partial  seclusion  to  be  needful  to  his  spirit, 
after  the  violence  of  the  change,  and  the  excitement  of  his  new 
occupation.  (2).  To  prevent  the  rising  storm  which  was  gathering 
against  him  from  coming  too  soon  to  a  head.  (3).  To  exercise  his 
ministry  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  as  opportunity  afforded.  On 
his  return,  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  spirit,  he  immediately 
resumed  his  ministry,  but  soon  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life. 
24,  25.  they  watched  the  gates  night  and  day  to  kill  him.  The 
full  extent  of  his  danger  appears  only  from  his  own  account  (2 
Corinthians,  11.  32).  "In  Damascus,  the  governor  under  Aretas 
the  king  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous 
to  apprehend  me?"  the  exasperated  Jews  having  obtained  from 
the  governor  a  military  force,  the  more  surely  to  compass  his  de- 
struction. Then  the  disciples  ...  by  night  let  him  down  ("  through 
a  window,"  2  Corinthians,  11.  33),  by  the  wall.  Such  overhanging 
windows  in  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities  were  common,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  Damascus  to  this  day. 

26-31.  Saul's  First  Visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  Conver- 
sion. 26.  And  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jerusalem  —  "  three  years 
after"  his  conversion,  and  particularly  "to  see  Peter,"  Galatians, 
I.  18  ;  no  doubt  because  he  was  the  leading  apostle,  and  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his  labors,  specially  to 

"  the  Gentiles."    he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples  — 

simply  as  one  of  them,  leaving  his  apostolic  commission  to  mani- 
fest itself,  they  were  afraid  of  him,  &,C.  —  knowing  him  only  as 
a  persecutor  of  the  faith  ;  the  rumor  of  his  conversion,  if  it  ever 
was  cordially  believed,  passing  away  during  his  long  absence  in 
Arabia,  and  the  news  of  his  subsequent  labors  in  Damascus 
perhaps  not  having  reached  them.  27.  But  Barnabas  .  .  .  brought 
him  to  the  apostles  —  i.  e.,  to  Peter  and  James  :  for  "other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,"  sa)'S  he  fourteen  years  after,  Galatians,  i.  18, 
ig.  Probably  none  of  the  other  apostles  were  thereat  the  time  (ch. 
4.  36).  Barnabas  being  of  Cyprus,  which  was  within  a  few  hours 
sail  of  Cilicia,  and  annexed  to  it  as  a  Roman  province,  and  Saul  and 
he  being  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  eminent  in  their  respective  localities, 
they  may  very  well  have  been  acquainted  with  each  other  before  this. 
[Hows.]  What  is  here  said  of  Barnabas  is  in  fine  consistency  with 
the  "goodness"  ascribed  to  him  (ch.  11.24),  and  with  the  name  "Son  of 
Consolation,"  given  him  by  the  apostles  (ch.  4.  36  ;  and  after  Peter 
and  James  were  satisfied,  the  disciples  generally  would  at  once 

receive  him.    how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  . . .  and  he  (/.  c,  the  Lord) 

had  spoken  to  him  —  i.  e.,  how  he  had  received  his  commission  di- 
rect from  the  Lord  himself.  28,  29.  And  he  was  with  them  com- 
ing in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem  —  for  fifteen  days,  lodging  with 
Peter  (Galatians,  I.  18).  disputed  with  the  Grecians — See  ch.  6. 
I  ;  addressing  himself  specially  to  them,  perhaps,  as  being  of  his 
own  class,  and  that  against  which  he  had  in  the  days  of  his  ignor- 
ance been  the  fiercest,    they  went  about  to  kill  him  —  Thuiwa^  he 
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made  to  feel,  throughout  his  whole  course,  what  he  himself  had 
made  others  so  cruell)'  to  feel,  the  cost  of  discipleship.  30.  they 
brought  him  down  to  Cesarea  — on  the  coast  (see  ch.  8.  40);  ac- 
companying him  thus  far.  But  Paul  had  another  reason  than  his 
own  apprehension  for  quitting  Jerusalem  so  soon.  "While  he  was 
praying  in  the  temple,  he  was  in  a  trance,"  and  received  express 
injunctions  to  this  effect.  See  ch.  22.  17,  &c.  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus  —  In  Galatians,  r.  21,  he  himself  says  of  this  journey, 
that  he  "  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;"  from  which 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  instead  of  sailing  direct  for  Tar- 
sus, he  landed  at  Seleucia,  traveled  thence  to  Antioch  and 
penetrated  from  this  northward  into  Cilicia,  ending  his  jour- 
ney at  Tarsus.  As  this  was  his  first  visit  to  his  native  city 
since  his  conversion,  so  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  was  there 
again.  See  ch.  11.  25,  26.  Now  it  probably  was  that  he  became 
the  instrument  of  gathering  into  the  fold  of  Christ  those  "kins- 
men," that  "sister,"  and  perhaps  her  "son,"  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  Romans,  16.  7,  11,  21  ;  ch.  23.  16,  &c.     [Hows.] 

31.  Flourishing  state  of  the  Church  ix  Palestine  at  this 
Time.  31.  Then  had  the  churches  rest  — rather,  "the  Church," 
according  to  the  best  MSS.  and  versions.  But  this  rest  was  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  conversion  of  Saul,  as  probably  to  the  Jews 
being  engrossed  with  the  emperor  Caligula's  attempt  to  have  his 
own  images  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus'  An- 
tiquities, 18.  8  ;  I,  &c.).  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and 
Samaria  —  This  incidental  notice  of  distinct  churches  already  dot- 
ting all  the  regions  which  were  the  chief  scenes  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry, and  that  were  best  able  to  test  the  facts  on  which  the  whole 
preaching  of  the  apostles  was  based,  is  extremely  interesting. 
"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  expresses  their  holy  walk  ;  "  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  their  "peace  and  jo)'  in  believing,"  under  the 
silent  operation  of  the  blessed  Comforter. 

32-43.  Peter  Heals  Eneas  at  Lydda,  and  Raises  Tabitha 
TO  Life  at  Joppa.  The  historian  now  returns  to  Peter,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  all-important  narrative  of  Cornelius  (ch. 
10).  The  occurrences  here  related  probably  took  place  during 
Saul's  sojourn  in  Arabia.  32-35.  as  Peter  passed  throughout  all 
quarters —  not  now  fleeing  from  persecution,  but  peacefully  visit- 
ing the  churcheS;  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda — about  five 

miles  east  of  Joppa.  And  Peter  said  unto  him,  Eneas,  Jesus 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole.  Seech.  36.  make  thy  bed.  See  John, 
5.  8.  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron  — (or  "Sharon,"  a  rich 
vale  between  Joppa  and  Cesarea).     saw   him,  and  turned  to  the 

Lord  —  i.  e.y  there  was  a  general  conversion  in  consequence.  35-39. 
at  Jappa  —  the  modern  Jaffa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  very  ancient 
city  of  the  Philistines,  afterward  and  still  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  lies  distant  forty-five  miles  to  the  north-west.  Ta- 
bitha .  .  .  Dorcas  —  the  Syro-Chaldaic  and  Greek  names  for  2i^  an- 
telope ox  gazelle,  which,  from  its  loveliness,  was  frequently  employed 
as  a  proper  name  for  woman.  [Meyer,  Olshausen].  Doubtless 
the  interpretation,  as  here  given,  is  but  an  echo  of  the  remarks 
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made  by  the  Christians  regarding  her,  how  well  her  character  an- 
swered to  her  name,  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds  — emi- 
nent for  the  activities  and  generosities  of  the  Christian  character. 
when  they  had  washed  —  according  to  the  custom  of  civilized 
nations  toward  the  dead,     in  an  (rather,  "  the  ")  upper  chamber  — 

(Cf.  Kings,  17. 19).    the  disciples  sent  unto  Peter  — showing  that 

the  disciples  generally  did  not  possess  miraculous  gifts.     [Bengel.] 

all  the  widows  —  whom  she  had  clad  or  fed.  stood  by  him  weep- 
ing, and  showing  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas   bad 

made  —  /.  ^.,  (as  the  tense  implies)  showing  these  as  specimens  onl)^ 
of  what  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making.  40-43.  Peter  put  them  all 
forth,  and  kneeled  down  —  the  one  in  imitation  of  his  Master's 
way  (Luke,  8.  54  ;  and  Cf.  2  Kings,  4.  33)  ;  the  other,  in  striking 
contrast  with  it.  The  kneeling  became  the  lowly  servant,  but  not 
the  Lord  himself,  of  whom  it  is  never  once  recorded  that  he  knelt  in 

the  performance  of  a  miracle.    Opened  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 

Peter,  she  sat  up.  The  graphic  minuteness  of  detail  here  imparts 
to  the  narrative  an  air  of  charming  reality,  he  gave  her  his  hand, 
and  lifted  her  up  —  as  his  Lord  had  done  to  his  own  mother-in- 
law  (Mark,  I.  31).  with  One  Simon  a  tanner  —  a  trade  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  half  unclean,  and  consequently  disreputable,  from 
the  contact  with  dead  animals  and  blood  which  was  connected  with 
it.  For  this  reason,  even  by  other  nations,  it  is  usually  carried  on 
at  some  distance  from  towns  ;  accordingly,  Simon's  house  was 
"by  the  seaside"  (ch.  10.  6).  Peter's  lodging  there  shows  him 
already  to  some  extent  above  Jewish  prejudice. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-18  Accession  and  Baptism  of  Cornelius  and  his  party  ; 
OR,  The  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  We  here  enter  on  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  "opening  of  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles  ;"  in  other  words,  the  recognition  of 
Gentile,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  Jewish  discipleship,  with- 
out the  necessit)^  of  circumcision.  Some  beginnings  appear  to  have 
been  already  made  in  this  direction  (see  ch.  11.  20,  21);  and 
Saul  probabl}^  acted  on  this  principle  from  the  first,  both  in  Arabia 
and  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But  had  he  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
admission  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  the  Jewish 
party,  who  were  never  friendly  to  him,  would  have  acquired  such 
strength  as  to  bring  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  a  disastrous  schism. 
But  on  Peter,  "  the  apostle  "  specially  "  of  the  circumcision  "  was 
conferred  the  honor  of  initiating  this  great  movement,  as  before  of 
the  first  admission  of  Jewish  believers.  (See  Matthew,  16.  ig). 
After  this,  however,  one  who  had  already  come  upon  the  stage 
was  to  eclipse  this  "  chiefest  of  the  apostles."  i,  2.  Cesarea  — 
See  ch.  8.  40.  the  Italian  band  —  a  cohort  of  Italians,  as  distin- 
guished from  native  soldiers  quartered  at  Cesarea,  probably  as  a 
body  guard  to  the  Roman  procurator  who  resided  there.  An 
ancient  coin  makes  express  mention  of  such  a  cohort  in  Syria. 
[Akermans  Numismatic   Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.)     A 
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devout  man,  &,C.  —  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  of  whom  there  were  a  very  great  number  at  this  time  ; 
a  distinguished  proselyte,  who  had  brought  his  whole  household 
establishment  under  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  the  regular  observance  of  its  principal  seasons  of  worship. 
gave  much  alms  to  the  people —?.<?.,  the  Jewish  people,  on  the 
same  principle  as  another  centurion  before  him  (Luke,  7.  5) ;  think- 
ing it  no  " great  thing,"  if  they  had  "sown  unto  him  spiritual 
things,  that  they  should  reap  his  carnal  things  "  (i  Corinthians,  9. 
11).  prayed  to  God  alway  —  at  the  stated  daily  seasons.  See 
V.  3.  3-6.  saw  .  . .  evidently  —  "distinctly"  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day  —  three  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  But  he  had 
been  "  fasting  until  that  hour"  {v.  30),  perhaps  from  the  sixth  hour, 
{v.  9).  What  is  it,  Lord  ?  —  language  which,  tremulously  though  it 
was  uttered,  betokened  child-like  reverence  and  humility. 
Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms.  The  way  in  which  both  are 
specified  is  emphatic.  The  one  denotes  the  spiritual  outgoing  of 
bis  soul  to  God,  the  other  its  practical  outgoing  to  men.  are  COme 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God  —  i.  e.,  as  a  sacrifice  \ve\\--p\e2ismg  unto 
God,  as  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell  (Revelation,  8.  4).  sent  to 
Joppa ...  for  one  Simon,  &,c.  —  see  ch.  9. 11.  7, 8.  when  the  angel 
was  departed,  he  called  —  immediately  doing  as  directed,  and 
thereby  showing  the  simplicity  of  his   faith,     a    devout  SOldier  of 

them  that  waited  on  him  continually  —  of  the  "  soldiers  under  him," 
such  as  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  had  (Matthew,  8.  9).  Who 
this  "devout  soldier"  was,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Da 
Costa  ("  Four  Witnesses")  gives  a  number  of  ingenious  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  having  attached  himself  henceforth  to  Peter  —  whose 
influence  in  the  composition  of  the  second  Gospel  is  attested  by 
the  earliest  tradition,  and  is  stamped  on  that  Gospel  itself — he  is 
no  other  than  the  Evangelist  i^/^;;'/^.  9-16.  upon  the  house-top  — 
the  flat  roof,  the  chosen  place  in  the  East  for  cool  retirement,  the 
sixth  hour  —  noon,  a  trance  —  differing  from  the  "vision"  of  Cor- 
nelius, in  so  far  as  the  things  seen  had  not  the  same  objective  reality, 

though  both  were  supernatural,    all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts, 

&C. — i.  e.,  the  clean  and  the  z/«r/^(7«  (ceremonially)  all  mixed  to- 
gether. Not  SO,  Lord  —  See  Marginal  reference.  I  have  never 
eaten  any  thing  that  is  common  — /.  e.,  not  sanctified  by  Divine  per- 
mission to  eat  of  it,  and  so  "  unclean."  "The distinction  of  meats 
was  a  sacrament  of  national  distinction,  separation  and  consecra- 
tion." [Webster  &  Wilkinson]  What  God  has  cleansed,  that 
call  not  thou  common — The  ceremonial  distinctions  are  at  an  end, 
and  Gentiles,  ceremonially  separated  from  the  chosen  people  {v. 
28),  and  debarred  from  that  access  to  God  in  the  visible  ordinances 
of  His  Church  which  they  enjoyed,  are  now  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  them,  done  thrice  —  See  Genesis,  41.  32.  17-24.  while  Peter 
doubted  ...  what  this  should  mean,  behold  the  three  men...  stood 
before  the  gate  .  .  .  and  asked —  '  were  inquiring,"  i.  e.,  in  the  act 
of  doing  so.  The  preparations  here  made  —  of  Peter  for  his  Gen- 
tile visitors,  as  of  Cornelius  for  him — is  devoutly  to  be  noted. 
But  besides  this,  at  the  same  moment,  "  the  Spirit"  expressly  in- 
forms him  that  three  men  were  inquiring  for  him,  and  bids  him 
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unhesitatingly  go  with  them,  as  sent  by  Him.  I  am  he  whom  ye 
'Seek  —  This  seems  to  have  been  said  without  any  communication 
being  made  to  Peter  regarding  the  men  on  their  errand,  they 
said,  Cornelius,  a  just   man,  &C.  —  fine   testimony   this   from    his 

own  servants,    of  good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews  — 

specified,  no  doubt,  to  conciliate  the  favourable  regard  of  the 
Jewish  apostle,  to  hear  words  of  thee  —  See  ch.  14.  14.  called 
them  in  and  lodged  them  —  thus  partially  anticipating  this  fellow- 
ship with  Gentiles.  Peter  went. ..  with  them  and  certain  breth- 
ren—  six  in  number  (ch.  11.  12).  from  Joppa  —  as  witnesses  of  a 
transaction  which  Peter  was  prepared  to  believe  pregnant  with 
great  consequences.  Cornelius  . . .  Called  together  his  kinsmen 
and  near  friends  —  implying  that  he  had  been  long  enough  at  Ces- 
area  to  form  relationships  there,  and  that  he  had  intimate  friends 
there  whose  presence  he  was  not  ashamed  to  invite  to  a  religious 
meeting  of  the  most  solemn  nature.  25-29.  as  Peter  was  coming 
jn,  Cornelius  met  him  —  a  mark  of  the  highest  respect,  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  and  worshiped  him  —  In  the  East  this  way  of  show- 
ing respect  was  customary  not  only  to  kings,  but  to  others  occu- 
pying a  superior  station  ;  but  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  reserved  for  the  gods.  Peter,  therefore,  declines  it,  as  due  to 
no  mortal.  [Grotius.]  "  Those  who  claim  to  have  sitccceaed  Peter, 
have  not  imitated  this  part  of  his  condticf  [Alford],  therein  only 
verifying  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4,  and  Cf.  Revelation,  19.  10  ;  22.  9. 
ye  know  it  is . . .  unlawful ...  for ...  a  Jew  to  keep  company, 
or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation,  &,c.  —  There  was  no 
express  prohibition  to  this  effect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
tercourse was  certainly  kept  up.  (See  the  Gospel  History,  to- 
ward the  end.)  But  intimate  social  fellowship  was  not  practiced, 
as  being  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  ask,  therefore,  &,C.  — 
The  whole  speech  is  full  of  dignity,  the  apostle  seeing  in  the  com- 
pany before  him  a  new  brotherhood,  into  whose  devout  and  in- 
quiring minds  he  was  divinel)^  directed  to  pour  the  light  of  new 
truth.  30-33.  Four  days  ago  —  the  messengers  being  dispatched 
on  the  first ;  on  the  second  reaching  Joppa  (7'.  q)  ;  starting  for  Cesa- 
rea  on   the  third  ;  and   on   the  fourth  arriving,     we   are  all  here 

present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee 

of  God — Beautiful  expression  of  entire  preparedness  to  receive 
the  expected  Divine  teaching  through  the  lips  of  this  heaven-com- 
missioned teacher,  and  delightful  encouragement  to  Peter  to  give 
free  utterance  to  what  was  doubtless  already  on  his  lips  !  34,35. 
Peter  opened  his  mouth.    See  Matthew,  5.  2.    Of  a  truth  I  perceive 

—  i.  e.,  "  I  have  it  now  demonstrated  before  mine  eyes."  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  —  Not  "I  see  there  is  no  capriciour, 
favouritism  with  God,"  for  Peter  would  never  imagine  such  a  thing  ; 
but  (as  the  next  clause  shows),  "  I  see  that  God  has  respect  only  to 
personal  character  and  state  in  the  acceptance  of  men,  national  and 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  being  of  no  account."  but  in  every  na- 
tion—  not  (observe)  in  every  religion  ;  according  to  a  common  dis- 
tortion of  these  words,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  right- 
4)0USness  —  This  being  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  describing  the  truly  godlv  man,  within  the  pale  of 
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revealed  religion,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  Peter  meant  it  to  de- 
note a  merely  vii'tuous  character,  in  the  heathen  sense  ;  and  as 
Peter  had  learnt  enough,  from  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  and 
from  his  own  lips,  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  religious  char- 
acter of  this  Roman  officer  had  been  moulded  in  the  Jewish  faith», 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  intended  to  describe  exactljr 
such  saintship  —  in  its  internal  spirituality  and  external  truthful- 
ness—  as  God  had  already  pronounced  to  be  genuine  and  ap- 
proved. And  since  to  such  "  He  giveth  more  grace,"  according  to 
the  law  of  his  kingdom  (James,  4.  6  ;  Matthew,  25.  29),  he  sends 
Peter,  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  as  this  is  very  fre- 
quently called,  but  simply  to  "  show  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly,"  as  before  to  the  devout  Ethiopian  eunuch.     36-38.  the 

word  .  .  .  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel — for  to  them  (he  would 
have  them  distinctly  know)  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  even  as 
the  facts  of  it  took  place  on  the  special  theater  of  the  ancient  econ- 
omy, preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  —  the  glorious  sum  of  all 
Gospel  truth,  i  Corinthians,  i.  20-22.  he  is  Lord  of  all  —  exalted 
to  embrace  under  the  canopy  of  His  peace,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
whom  the  blood  of  his  cross  had  cemented  into  one  reconciled  and 
accepted  family  of  God,  Ephesians,  2.  13-18,  that  word  ye  know~ 
—  The  facts,  it  seems,  were  too  notorious  and  extraordinary  to  be 
unknown  to  those  who  had  mixed  so  much  with  Jews,  and  took  so 
tender  an  interest  in  all  Jewish  matters,  as  they  did  ;  though,  like 
the  eunuch,  they  knew  not  the  significance  of  them,  which  was 
published  throughout  all  Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee  — See 
Luke,  4.  14,  37,  44  ;  7.  17  ;  9.  6 ;  23.  5.  after  the  baptism  which 
John  preached  —  See  ch.  i.  22.  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth —  rather,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (as  the  burden  of  that  '  published 
word'),  how  God  anointed  him."  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power,  &,C. —  /.  r.,  at  His  baptism,  thus  visibly  proclaiming  Him 
Messiah,  "the  Lord's  Christ."  See  Luke,  4.  18-21.  For  it  is  not 
his  unction  for  personal  holiness  at  His  incarnation  that  is  refer- 
red to  —  as  many  of  the  Fathers  and  some  moderns  take  it  —  but 
His  investiture  with  the  insignia  of  the  Messianic  office,  in  which 
he  presented  Himself  after  fJis  baptism  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
people,  went  about  doing  good  —  holding  up  the  beneficent  QhTLX- 
acter  of  all  his  miracles,  which  was  their  predicted  charac- 
ter (Isaiah,  35.  5,  6,  &c.).    healing  all  that  were  oppressed  with 

the  devil,  &,C.  — whether  in  the  form  of  demoniacal  possessions,  or 
more  indirectly  as  in  her  "whom  Satan  had  bound  with  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  eighteen  5'ears  "  (Luke,  13.  16) ;  thereb)'  showing  Himself 
the  Redeemer  from  all  evil,  for  God  was  with  him.  Thus  gently 
does  the  apostle  rise  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Christ  with  which 
he  closes,  accommodating  himself  to  his  hearers.  39-43.  we  are 
witnesses  of  all  he  did  —  not  objects  of  superstitious  reverence,  but 
simply  witnesses  to  the  great  historical  facts  on  which  the  Gospel  is 
founded,  slew  and  hanged  {i.  e.,  slew  by  hanging)  on  a  tree.  Sa 
ch.  5,  30 ;  and  see  Galatians,  3.  13.  showed  him  openly ;  not  to 
all  the  people  —  for  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should  subject  Him- 
self, in  His  risen  condition,  to  a  second  rejection  in  Person,     but 

unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God, ...  to  us,  who  did  eat  and 
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drink  with  him  after  he  arose,  &c.  Not  the  less  certain,  therefore, 
was  the  fact  of  His  resurrection,  though  withholding  Himself  from 
general  gaze  in  His  risen  body,  he  which  was  ordained  of  God 
to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  He  had  before  proclaimed 
Him  "  Lord  of  all,"  for  the  dispensing  of  "-peace"  to  all  alike  ;  now 
he  announces  Him  in  the  same  supreme  lordship,  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  upon  all  alike.  On  this  Divine  ordination,  see  John,  5. 
■22,  23,  27  ;  ch.  17.  31.  Thus  we  have  here  all  Gospel  truth  in  brief. 
But,  Fo7'giveness  through  this  exalted  One  is  the  closing  note  of 
Peter's  beautifully  simple  discourse.  To  him  give  aM  the  prophets 
witness  —  i.  e.,  this  is  the  burden,  generally,  of  the  prophetic  testi- 
mony. It  was  fitter  thus  to  give  the  spirit  of  their  testimony,  than 
to  quote  them  in  detail  on  such  an  occasion.  But  let  this  apostolic 
statement  of  the  evangelical  import  of  the  Old  Testament  writings 
i)e  devoutly  weighed  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  rationalize 
away  this  element  in  the  Old  Testament,  whosoever  beiieveth  in 
him.  This  was  evidently  said  with  special  reference  to  the  Gentile 
audience  then  before  him,  and  formed  a  noble  practical  conclusion 

to  the  whole  discourse.    44, 45.  While  he  yet  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost 

fell — by  visible  and  audible  manifestation  {v.  46).     they  Of  the 

circumcision  were  astonished  . .  .  because  that  on  the  Gentiles 
also  was  poured  out,  &,c.  —  without  circumcision,  heard  them 
speak  with  tongues  and  magnify  God.  As  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, it  was  no  empty  miracle,  no  mere  speaking  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, but  utterance  of  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God  "  in  tongues 
to  them  unknown  (ch.  2.  11),  so  here  ;  but  more  remarkable  in  this 
case,  as  the  speakers  were  perhaps  less  familiar  with  the  Old 
Testament  songs  of  praise.  46-48.  Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any 
man  forbid  water  .  .  .  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 
Mark,  he  does  not  say  They  have  received  the  Spirit,  what  need 
have  they  of  water?  but.  Having  the  living  discipleship  imparted 
to  them  and  visibly  stamped  upon  them,  what  objection  can  there 
be  to  admitting  them,  by  the  seal  of  baptism,  into  the  full  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church?  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we  —  and  are  thus,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation,  on  a  level 
with  ourselves,  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  —  not  doing 
it  with  his  own  hands,  as  neither  did  Paul,  save  on  rare  occasions, 
I  Corinthians,  i.  14-17  ;  Cf.  ch.  2.  38,  and  John,  4.  2.  prayed  him 
to  tarry  certain  days  —  "  golden  days"  [Bengel],  spent,  doubtless, 
in  refreshing  Christian  fellowship  and  in  imparting  and  receiving 
fuller  teaching  on  the  several  topics  of  the  apostle's  discourse. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1-18.  Peter  Vindicates  Himself  before  the  Church  in  Je- 
rusalem   FOR   HIS   procedure   TOWARD   THE   GeNTILES.       I-II.   the 

apostles  and  brethren  ...  in  Judea  — rather,  "throughout  Judea." 

they  ...  of  the  circumcision  — not  the  Jewish  Christians  gener- 
ally, for  here  there  were  no  other,  but  such  as  from  their  jealousy 
or  "the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  circumcision  raised  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  were  afteriuard  known  as  "  they  of  the  cir- 
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cumcision."  They  doubtless  embraced  apostles  as  well  as  others.. 
Thou  wentest  in,  &c., . . .  But  Peter  rehearsed  the  matter,  &c. — 

These  objectors  scruple  not  to  demand  from  Peter,  though  the  first 
among  the  apostles,  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  nor  is  there 
any  insinuation  on  Peter's  part  of  disrespect  toward  his  authority 
in  that  demand  —  a  manifest  proof  that  such  authority  was  un- 
known both  to  the  complainers  and  to  himself.  12-18.  we  entered 
the  man's  house  —  No  mention  of  Cornelius'  name,  much  less  cf 
his  high  position,  as  if  that  affected  the  question.  To  the  charge, 
'*  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised,"  he  simply  speaks  of  the 
uncircumcised  ''man''  to  whom  he  had  been  divinely  sent,  seei* 
an  angel  —  lit.,  "the  angel,"  for  the  rumor  took  that  definite  shape. 

who  shall  tell  thee  words  whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be 

saved — The  historian  makes  the  angel  express  this  much  more 
generally,  ch.  10.  6.  So  also  the  subsequent  report  of  it,  by  the 
deputies  and  by  Cornelius  himself  to  Peter,  ch.  10.  22,  32.  But  as 
Peter  tarried  with  Cornelius  certain  days,  and  they  doubtless  talked 
over  the  wonderful  scene  together,  perhaps  this  fuller  and  richer 
form  of  what  the  angel  said  was  given  to  Peter  ;  or  the  apostle 
himself  may  have  expressed  what  the  angel  certainly  designed  hy  di- 
recting them  to  send  for  him.  Observe,  "  Salvation  "  is  here  made 
to  hang  upon  "  words,"  i.  e.,  the  Gospel  message  concerning  Christ. 
But  on  the  "  salvation  "   of  Cornelius,  see   ch.  10.  34,  35:  On  that 

of  his  "house,"  see  Luke,  19.  10.  Then  remembered  I  the  words 
. . .  John . . .  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 

Holy  Ghost.  Forasmuch  then,  &,C.  —  </.  d.,  "  Since  God  himself  has 
put  them  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  by  bestowing  on  them  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  pronounced  the  higher  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
would  it  not  have  been  to  withstand  God  if  I  had  withheld  from 
them  the  lower  baptism  of  water,  and  kept  aloof  from  them  as  still 

"  unclean  ?"    held  their  peace  and  glorified  God— Well  had  it  been 

if,  when  Paul  afterward  adduced  equally  resistless  evidence  in 
justification  of  the  same  line  of  procedure,  this  Jewish  party  had 
showed  the  same  reverential  and  glad  submission  !     Then   hatfl 

God  also  granted  to  the  Gentiles,  &c.  —  rather,  "  granted  to  the 

Gentiles  also."  (See  a  similar  misplacement  of  "also"  in  He- 
brews, 12.  I.)  To  ''grant  repentance  unto  life"  —  i.  e.,  "such  as 
issues  in  life"  (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  7.  10,  "repentance  unto  salva- 
tion")—  is  more  than  to  be  willing  to  pardon  upon  repentance. 
[Grotius.]  The  case  of  Cornelius  is  so  manifestly  one  of  grace 
reigning  in  every  stage  of  his  religious  history,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  this  was  just  the  feature  of  it  which  they  meant  here  to 
express.     A?id  this  is  the  grace  that  reigns  in  every  conversion. 

19-24.  The  Gospel  being  preached  to  Gentiles  at  Anti- 
ocH  ALSO,  Barnabas  is  sent  thither  from  Jerusalem,  who  hails 
their  accession  and  labours  among  them.  19-24.  they  which 
were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 

Stephen  —  and  who  "went  everywhere  preaching  the  word  "  (ch. 
8.  4).  traveled  as  far  as  Phenice  —  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  which,  commencing  a  little  north  of  Cesarea,  stretches 
northward  for  upward  of  100  miles,  half-way  to  Antioch.  and 
Cyprus.     See  ch.  4.  36.     An  active  commercial  intercourse  sub- 
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sisted  between  Phenice  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  —  near  the  head 
of  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  river  Orontes 
and  containing  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  to  whose  religion  there  were 
there  numerous  proselytes,  "  It  was  almost  an  oriental  Rome,  in 
•which  all  the  forms  of  the  civilized  life  of  the  empire  found  some  rep- 
resentative ;  and  through  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  what  Constantinople  became  afterward,  "  the  Gate  of  the 

East."    [Hows.]    some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  — 

{see  Luke,  23.  26) :  —  as  Lucius,  mentioned  ch.13.  i.  spake  unto  the 
CIreoianS  —  rather,  "  the  Greeks^'  i.e.,  uncircumcised  Gentiles  (as  the 
true  reading  beyond  doubt  is).  The  Gospel  had,  from  the  first,  been 
preached  to  "the  Grecians  "  or  Greek  speaking  yc'wj',  and  these 
*'  men  of  Cyprus  and  C3'rene,"  were  themselves  "  Grecians."  How, 
ihen,  can  we  suppose  that  the  historian  would  note,  as  something 
new  and  singular  {zk  2.2),  that  some  of  the  dispersed  Christians 
preached  to  them  ?  a  gr3at  number  believed — Thus  the  accession 
of  Cornelius  and  his  party  was  not  the  first  admission  of  uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles  into  the  Church.  (See  ch.  10.  i).  Nay,  we  read 
■of  no  influence  which  the  accession  of  Cornelius  and  his  house  had 
on  the  further  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  ;  whereas 
there  here  open  upon  us  operations  upon  the  Gentiles  from  quite 
a  different  quarter,  and  attended  with  evergrowing  success.  The 
only  great  object  served  by  the  case  of  Cornelius  was  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  principles  whicJi  that  case  afterward  secured.     (See 

ch.  15).  sent...  Barnabas  ...  as  far  as  Antioch — implying 
that  even  on  the  way  to  Antioch  he  found  churches  to  visit. 
{Olshausen].  It  was  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  a  mission  of 
inquiry  ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  suitable  to  inquire  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  Cyprians  and  Cyrenians  than  one  who  was  himself 
a  "Grecian"  of  Cyprus  (ch.  4.  36),  and  "a  son  of  consolation." 

when  he . . .  had  seen  the  grace  of  God  (in  the  new  converts)  was 

'glad  —  owned  and  rejoiced  in  it  at  once  as  divine,  though  they  were 

uncircumcised.    exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of  heart 

(as  opposed  to  a  hasty  and  fickle  discipleship)  they  WOUld 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  —  the  Lord  Jesus.    For  he  was  a  good  man. 

The  sense  of  "  good  "  here  is  plainly  "large-hearted,"  "liberal- 
minded,"  rising  above  narrow,  Jewish  sectarianism,  and  that  be- 
cause, as  the  historian  adds,  he  was  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 

of  faith."     and  much  people  were  added  unto  the  Lord.    This 

proceeding  of  Barnabas,  so  full  of  wisdom,  love  and  zeal,  was 
blessed  to  the  great  increase  of  the  Christian  community  in  that 
important  city. 

25,  26.  Barnabas,  Finding  the  Work  in  Antioch  too  Much 
FOR  Him,  Goes  to  Tarsus  for  Saul  —  They  Labour  there  To- 
gether FOR  a  Whole  Year  with  Much  Success,  and  Antioch 
Becomes  the  Honored  Birth-place  of  the  Term  CHRISTIAN. 
Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  Saul  —  Of  course, 
then,  this  was  after  the  hasty  dispatch  of  Saul  to  Tarsus,  no  doubt 
by  Barnabas  himself  among  others,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.  And  as  Barnabas  was  the  first  to  take  the  converted 
persecutor  by  the  hand  and  procure  his  recognition  as  a  disciple 
by  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  9.  27),  so  he  alone  seems  at  that 
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early  period  to  have  discerned  in  him  those  peculiar  endowments 
in  virtue  of  which  he  was  afterward  to  eclipse  all  others.  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  to  which,  no  doubt,  he 
sent  accounts  of  his  proceedings  from  time  to  time,  finding  that 
the  mine  in  Antioch  was  rich  in  promise  and  required  an  addi- 
tional and  powerful  hand  to  work,  he  leaves  it  for  a  time,  takes  a. 
journey  to  Tarsus  "  finds  Saul"  (seemingly  implying —  not  that  he 
lay  hid  [Bengel],  but  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  some 
preaching  circuit  —  see  ch.  15.  23),  and  returns  with  him  to  Anti- 
och. Nor  were  his  hopes  disappointed.  As  co-pastors,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Church  there,  they  so  laboured  that  the  Gospel,, 
even  in  that  great  and  many-sided  community,  achieved  for  itself 
a  name  which  will  live  and  be  gloried  in  as  long  as  this  world  lasts; 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  the  fallen  family  of 
man:  ''^The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch!*' 
This  name  originated  not  within,  but  without,  the  Church  ;  not 
with  their  Jeiuish  enemies,  by  whom  they  were  styled  "  Nazarenes'" 
(ch.  24.  5),  but  with  the  heathen  in  Antioch,  and,  (as  the  form  of  the- 
word  shows)  with  the  Romans,  not  the  Greeks  there.  [Olshausen.} 
It  was  not  at  first  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  ch.  26.  28,  and  i  Peter^ 
4. 16,  shows,  though  hardly  framed  out  of  contempt  [as  De  Wette^ 
Baumgarten,  &c.]  ;  but  as  it  was  a  noble  testimony  to  the  light  in: 
which  the  Church  regarded  Christ  —  honouring  him  as  their  only 
Lord  and  Saviour,  dwelling  continually  on  his  name,  and  glor)'ing: 
in  it  —  so  it  was  felt  to  be  too  apposite  and  beautiful  to  be  allowed 
to  die. 

27-30.  By  Occasion  of  a  Famine,  Barnabas  and  Saul  Re- 
turn TO  Jerusalem  with  a  Contribution  for  the  Relief  of 
THEIR  Suffering  Brethren,  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem  — 
inspired  teachers,  a  class  we  shall  afterward  frequently  meet  with, 
who  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  foretold  future  events.  They 
are  classed  next  to  apostles,  i  Corinthians,  12.  28,  29  ;  Ephesians,. 

4.  II.    that  there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout  all  the  world 

—  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  which  came  to  pass  In  the  days  of 
Claudius  Caesar  —  Four  famines  occurred  during  his  reign.  This 
one  in  Judea  and  the  adjacent  countries  took  place  A.  D.  41.     [Jo- 

SEPHUS'  Antiquities,  20,  2-5.]  An  important  date  for  tracing  out 
the  chronology  of  the  Acts.  (But  this  subject  is  too  difficult  and  ex- 
tensive to  admit  of  being  handled  here.)  then  the  disciples,  every 
man  according  to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief,  &c. — 
This  was  the  pure  prompting  of  Christian  love,  which  shone  so 
bright  in  those  earliest  days  of  the  Gospel,     sent  it  to  the  elders 

—  an  office  well  known  to  be  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  ;  after 
the  model  of  tvhich,  and  not  at  all  of  the  temple,  the  Christian 
Churches  zvere  constituted  by  the  Apostles,  by  the  hands  Of  Bamabas 
and  Saul  —  This  was  Saul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  hia. 
conversion. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1-19.  Persecution  of  the  Church  by  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  —  Martyrdom  of  James  and  Miraculous  deliverance  of 
Peter.  1-3.  Herod  the  King  —  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
•son  of  Aristobulus.  He  at  this  time  ruled  over  his  father's  do- 
minions. Paley  has  remarked  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  heie. 
For  thirty  years  before  this,  there  was  no  king  at  Jerusalem  exer- 
cising supreme  authority  over  Judea,  nor  was  there  ever  afterward, 
save    during    the    three  last   years  of  Herod's  life,  within    which 

this  transaction  occurred,     killed  James  . .  .  with  the  sword  — 

beheaded  him  ;  a  most'  ignominious  mode  of  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews.  Blessed  martyr  !  Thou  hast  indeed  "drunk  of 
thy  Lord's  cup,  and  hast  been  baptized  with  His  baptism,"  See 
Mark,  10.  38-40).  A  grievous  loss  this  would  be  to  the  Church  ; 
for  though  nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  what  we  read  in  the 
"Gospels,  the  place  which  he'  had  as  one  of  the  three  whom 
the  Lord  admitted  to  his  closest  intimacy  would  lead  the  Church 
to  look  up  to  him  with  a  reverence  and  affection,  which  even  their 
enemies  would  come  to  hear  of.  They  could  spring  only  upon  one 
more  prized  victim  ;  and  flushed  with  their  first  success,  they 
prevail  upon  Herod  to  seize  him  also,  because  he  saw  it  pleased 
the  Jews.  Popularity  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this  Herod,  not 
naturally  so  cruel  as  some  of  the  family.  (Josephus'  Antiquities, 
19.  7,  3).  to  take  Peter  also  —  whose  loss,  at  this  stage  of  the 
Church,  would  have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  irreparable.     Then 

were  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  —  seven  in  number,  during 

which,  after  killing  and  eating  the  Passover,  np  leaven  was  allowed 

in  Jewish  houses  (Exodus,  12).  4.  delivered  him  to  four  quater- 
nions of  soldiers  —  i.  e.,  to  four  parties  of  four  each,  corresponding 
to  the  four  Roman  watches  ;  two  watching  in  prison  and  two  at 
the  gates,  and  each  party  being  on  duty  for  the  space  of  one  watch. 
intending  after  Easter  —  rather,  "after  the  Passover  ;"  z.  ^.,  after 
the  whole  festival  was  over.  (The  word  in  our  authorized  version 
is  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  later  date,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
employed  here),  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  —  for  execution  ; 
for  during  "  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,"  or  the  currency 
of  any  religious  festival,  the  Jews  had  a  prejudice  against 
trying  or  putting  any  one  to  death.  5,  6.  prayer  was  made  with- 
out ceasing  —  rather (J/ar^/w),  "  instant,"  "  earnest,"  "  urgent ;"  as  in 
Luke,  22.  44  ;  ch.  26.  7  ;  and  i  Peter,  4.  8  ;  (see  Greek),  of  the 
church  unto  God  for  him  —  not  in  public  assembly,  for  it  was  evi- 
dently not  safe  to  meet  thus  ;  but  in  little  groups  in  private  houses, 
■one  of  which  was  Mary's,  v.  12.  And  this  was  kept  up  during  all 
the   days   of  unle'avened   bread,      and   when    Herod    WOUld    have 

brought  him  forth  —  "was  going  to  bring  him  forth."    the  same 

night  —  but  a  few  hours  before  the  intended  execution.  Thus  long 
were  the  disciples  kept  waiting  ;  their  prayers  apparently  unavail- 
ing and  their  faith,  as  would  seem  from  the  sequel,  waxing  feeble. 
Such,  however,  is  the  law,  of  God's  procedure  (Deuteronomy,  32, 

36,  and  see  John,  21.  3).    Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers, 
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bound  with  two  chains  —  Roman  prisoners  had  a  chain  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  wrist  of  their  right  hand,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
wrist  of  a  soldier's  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  arm  of  the  keeper 
free  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  escape.  For  greater  security  the: 
prisoner  was  sometimes,  as  here,  chained  to  two  soldiers,  one  on; 
each  side.  (See  ch.  21.  23.)  Ye  think  your  prey  secure,  blood- 
thirsty priests,  and  thou  obsequious  tyrant  who,  to  "  please  the 
Jews,"  hast  shut  in  this  most  eminent  of  the  servarjts  of  Christ 
within  double  gates,  guarded  by  double  sentinels,  while  double- 
keepers  and  double  chains  seem  to  defy  all  rescue  !  So  thought 
the  chief  priests,  who  "  made  the  sepulcher  of  the  Lord  sure,  seal- 
ing the  stone  and  setting  a  watch."  But  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  at  you."  Meanwhile,  "  Peter  is  sleeping  !"  In 
a  few  hours  he  expects  a  stingless  death  ;  "  neither  counts  he  his 
life  dear  unto  him,  so  that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  joy  and 
the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  In  this 
frame  of  spirit  he  has  dropt  asleep,  and  lies  the  picture  of  peace^ 
7-11.  the  angel  of  the  Lord  —  rather,  "an  angel."  came  upon  him; 
So  in  Luke,  2.  9,  expressive  of  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  visit. 
smote  Peter  on  the  side  .  .  .  Arise  up  quickly,  and  his  chains 
fell  off .  . .  Gird  thyself .  .  .  And  so  he  did  .  .  .  Cast  thy  garment 

(tunic,  which  he  had  thrown  off  for  the  night)  abOut  thee  .  .  .  follOW 
me — In  such  graphic  minuteness  of  detail  we  have  a  charming 
mark  of  reality  ;  while  the  rapidity  and  curtness  of  the  orders,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  were  obeyed,  betoken  the  dis- 
patch which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  necessary,     wist  not  that  It 

was  true  ;  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision  —  So  little  did  the  aposde 
look  for  deliverance  !  first  and  .  . .  second  ward  ...  the  iron  gate: 
that  leadeth  unto  the  city  —  We  can  only  conjecture  the  precise 
meaning   of  all    this,  not    knowing   the    position    of  the   prison.. 

passed  on  through  one  street,  and  forthwith  the  angel  departed* 

from  him  —  when  he  had  placed  him  beyond  pursuit.  Thus,  "He 
disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot 
perform  their  enterprise  "  (Job,  5.  12).  when  Peter  was  COme  tO 
himself  —  recovered  from  his  bewilderment,  and  had  time  to  look 
back  upon  all  the  steps  that  had  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession.  Now  I  know  of  a  surety,  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
angel,  and  hath  delivered  me,  &,C.  —  another  evidence  that  Peter 
expected  nothing  but  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood  on  this 

occasion.  12-17.  he  Came  to  the  house  of  Mary,  &,c. — who  "must 
have  had  a  house  of  some  pretensions  to  receive  a  large  number ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  read  that  her  brother  Barnabas  (Colossians, 
4.  10)  was  a  person  of  substance  (ch.  4.  37).  She  must  also  have 
been  distinguished  for  faith  and  courage  to  allow  such  a  meeting- 
in  the  face  of  persecution."  [Webster  &  Wilkl\son.]  To  such 
a  house  it  was  natural  that  Peter  should  come,  mother  of  John 
.  .  .  Mark  —  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle  of  that 
name,  and  she  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Maries,  where; 
many  were  gathered  together  praying  — doubtless  for  Peter's  de- 
liverance, and  continuing,  no  doubt,  on  this  the  last  of  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread,  which  was  their  last  hope,  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God.    came  to  hearken  —  not  to  open,  for  neither  was  it  a  time  nor 
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an  hour  of  night  for  that,  but  to  listen  who  was  there,  opened  not  for 
gladness,  but  ran  in  and  toid,  &,c.  How  exquisite  is  this  touch  of 
nature!  Thou  art  mad  —  one  of  those  exclamations  which  one 
can  hardl}^  resist  on  hearing  what  seems  far  "  too  good  to  be  true." 
she  constantly  affirmed  ("  kept  steadfastl}^  affirming")  that  It  was 
even  so.  Then  said  they,  It  is  his  angel  — his  disembodied  spirit, 
his  ghost ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  rather  than  himself.  Though  this  had 
been  the  burden  of  their  fervent  prayers  during  all  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread,  they  dispute  themselves  out  of  it  as  a  thing  incred- 
ible. Still,  it  is  but  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  who  "believed 
noi  for  joy,  and  wondered  "  at  the  tidings  of  their  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion. How  often  do  we  pray  for  what  we  can  hardly  credit  the 
bestowment  of,  when  it  comes  in  answer  to  our  prayers  !  This, 
however,  argues  not  so  much  hard  unbelief  as  that  kind  of  it  inci- 
dent to  the  best,  in  this  land  of  shadows,  which  perceives  not  so 
clearly  as  it  might,  how  very  near  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  and 
his  praying  people  are  to  each  other.  Peter  continued  knocking 
—  delay  being  dangerous.  But  he,  beckoning  .  .  .  with  his  hand 
to  hold  their  pease  :  —  a  lively  touch  this.  In  the  hubbub  of  joyful 
and  wondering  interrogatories  there  might  mingle  reflections, 
thrown  out  by  one  against  another,  for  holding  out  so  long  against 
the  testimony  of  Rhoda  ;  while  the  emotion  of  the  apostle's  own 
spirit  would  be  too  deep  and  solemn  to  take  part  in  such  demon- 
strations, or  utter  a  word  till,  with  his  hand,  he  had   signified  his 

wish  for  perfect  silence.    6o  show  these  things  unto  James  and 

to  the  bretheren.  Whether  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  one  of  the 
twelve,  usually  known  as  '*  James  the  Less,"  and  "  James  the 
Lord's  brother"  (Galatians,  r.  ig)  were  the  same  person;  and  if 
not,  whether  the  James  here  referred  to,  was  the  former  or  the  latter, 
critics  are  singularly  divided,  and  the  whole  question  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  To  us,  it  appears  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  were  not  the  same  persons,  and  that  the  one 
here  meant,  and  throughout  the  Acts,  is  the  apostle  James.  (But  on 
this  more  hereafter.)  James  is  singled  out,  because  he  had  prob- 
ably begun  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
which  we  afterward  find  him  exercising  (ch.  15).  And  he  departed 
and  went  into  another  place  —  according  fo  his  Lord's  express 
command  (Matthew,  10.  23).  When  told  on  a  former  miraculous 
liberation  from  prison,  to  go  and  speak  unto  the  people  (ch,  5.  20), 
he  did  it ;  but  in  this  case  to  present  himself  in  public  would  have 
been  to  tempt  God  by  rushing  upon  certain  destruction.  18,  19. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day,  &C.  His  deliverance  must  have  been 
during  the  fourth  watch  (three  to  six  A.  m.)  ;  else  he  must  have 
been  missed  by  the  keepers  at  the  change  of  the  watch.  [Wies.] 
examined  the  keepers  —  who,  either  like  the  keepers  of  our  Lord's 
sepulcher,  had  "  shaken  and  become  as  dead  men  "  (Matthew,  28, 
4),    or   had    slept    on    their  watch  and    been   divinely   kept   from 

awaking,    commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death.    Im~ 

potent  vengeance  ! 

20-25.  Herod's  Miserable  end— Growing  Success  of  the 
Gospel — Barnabas  and  Saul  Return  to  Antioch.  20.  Herod' 
j^as . . .  displeased  with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  —  for  some  reason 
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unknown  —  but  the  effect  on  their  commercial  relations  made  the 
latter  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  their  country  was  nourished  by  the 
king's  country — See  i  Kings,  5.  ii  ;  Ezra,  3.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  27.  17. 
Perhaps  the  famine  (ch.  11.  28)  made  them  the  more  urgent  for  re- 
conciliation. 21,23.  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod... made  an  ora- 
tion unto  them — to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  especially,  the 
people  gave  a  shout,  &,C.  —  Josephus'  account  of  his  death  is  re- 
markably similar  to  this.  [Antiquities,  xix,  8.  2.]  Several  cases 
of  such  deaths  occur  in  history.  Thus  was  this  wretched  man 
nearer  his  end  than  he  of  whom  he  had  thought  to  make  a  public 
spectacle.  24.  But  the  word  grew,  &,C.  —  ^.  ^.,  "  Not  only  was 
the  royal  persecutor  ignominiously  swept  from  the  stage,  while  his 
intended  victim  was  spared  to  the  Church,  but  the  cause  which  he 
and  his  Jewish  instigators  sought  to  crush  was  only  furthered  and 
glorified."  How  full  of  encouragement  and  consolation  is  all  this 
to  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age  !  25.  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  from  Jerusalem  —  where,  it  thus  appears,  they  had  re- 
mained during  all  this  persecution.  When  they  had  fulfilled  their 
ministry  —  or  service  ;  that  mentioned  ch.  11.  29,  30.  took  with 
them  John  . . .  Mark  —  (See  v.  12)  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
second  evangelist,  as  is  often  done.  As  his  uncle  was  Barnabas, 
so  his  spiritual  fathw  was  Peter  (i  Peter,  5.  13). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

(chapters  XIII,  XIV.) 

PAUL'S  FIRST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY, 

in  company  with  barnabas. 

1-3.  Barnabas  and  Saul,  Divinely  called  to  Labour  among 
THE  Gentiles,  are  set  apart  and  sent  forth  by  the  Church 
at  Antioch.  The  first  seven  chapters  of  this  book  might  be  en- 
titled, The  Chui'ch  among  the  Jews  ;  the  next  five  (ch.  8-12),  The 
Church  in  transition  from  ye%vs  to  Gentiles ;  and  the  last  sixteen 
(ch.  13-28),  The  Church  among  the  Gentiles.  [Baumgarten.] 
*'  Though  Christianity  had  already  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Pal- 
estine, still  the  Church  continued  a  stranger  to  /(?rw«/ missionary 
effort.  Casual  occurrences,  particularly  the  persecution  at  Jeru- 
salem (ch.  8.  2),  had  hitherto  brought  about  the  diflfusion  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  from  Antioch  that  teachers  w^ere  first  sent  forth 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity,  and  organizing 
churches,  with  regular  institutions  (see  ch.  14.  23).     [Olshausen.] 

I.  there  were  . . .  certain  prophets  (seech,  u.  27)  and  teachers,  as 

Barnabas,  &C.  —  Implying  that  there  were  others  there  besides; 
but  according  to  what  appears  the  true  reading,  the  meaning 
simply  is,  that  those  here  mentioned  were  in  the  church  at  Antioch 
as  prophets  and  teachers.  Simeon  .  .  .  Niger  —  of  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Luc!us  of  Cyrene.  (Sec  ch.  2.  20.)  He  is  mentioned, 
Romans,  16.  21,  as  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen.  Manaen  —  or  Mena- 
hem,  tlic  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings,  15.  14). 
which  had  been  brought  up  with  (or  "  the  foster-brother  of")  Herod 

the  tetrarch  —  ?.  e.,  Antipas,  who  was  himself  "  brought  up  with  a 
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certain  private  person  at  Rome."  [Josephus'  Antiquities,  17.  i,  3.] 
How  differently  did  these  two  foster-brothers  turnout — the  one, 
abandoned  to  a  licentious  life  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  God's  prophets,  though  not  without  his  fits 
of  reformation  and  seasons  of  remorse  ;  the  other,  a  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  prophet  of  the  church  at  Antioch  f 
But  this  is  only  what  may  be  seen  in  every  age  :  '*  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  If  the  courtier  whose  son,  at 
the  point  of  death,  was  healed  by  our  Lord  (John,  4.  46)  was  of 
Herod's  establishment,  while  Susanna's  husband  was  his  Stewart 
(Luke,  8.  3),  his  foster-brother's  becoming  a  Christian  and  a  prophet 
is  something  remarkable,  and  Saul — ^  last  of  all,  but  soon  to  be- 
come first.  Henceforward  this  book  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  him  ;  and  his  impress  on  the  New  Testament,  on  Chris- 
tendom, and  on  the  world,  is  paramount.  2.  As  they  ministered 
to  the  Lord  —  The  word  denotes  the  performance  oi  official  duties 
of  any  kind,  and  was  used  to  express  the  priestly  functions  under 
the  Old  Testament.  Here  it  signifies  the  corresponding  ministra- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  and  fasted  — As  this  was  done  in 
other  cases  on  special  occasions  {v.  3,  14,  23),  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  had  been  led  to  expect  some  such  prophetic  announce- 
ment at  this  time,  the  Holy  Ghost  said  —  through  some  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  v.  1.     Separate  me.    So  Romans,  i.  i.    for 

the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them  —  by  some  communica- 
tion, perhaps,  to  themselves  ;  in  the  case  of  Saul  at  least,  such  a 
destination  was  indicated  from  the  first  (ch.  22.  21).  N.  B. —  While 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  manifest  from  this  language. 
His  supreme  Divinity  will  appear  equall)'-  so  by  comparing  it  with 
Hebrews,  5.  4.  laid  their  hands  on  them  (see  ch.  6.  6).  —  "  recom- 
mending them  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they  had  to 
fulfill,"  ch.  14.  26.  sent  them  away  —  with  the  double  call — of 
the  Spirit  first,  and  next  of  the  Church.  So  clothed,  their  mission  is 
thus  described :  "  They  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Have  we  not  here  for  all  time  the  true  principle  of  appointment  to 
sacred  offices  ? 

4-12.  Arriving  in  Cyprus,  they  preach  in  the  Synagogues 
OF  Salamis  —  At  Paphos,  Elymas  is  struck  blind,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  island  is  Converted.  4,  5.  departed  unto 
Seleucia  —  the  seaport  of  Antioch.  from  which  it  lay  nearly  due 
West  fifteen  miles,  and  five  from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  on  the 
river  Orontes.  thence  sailed  to  Cyprus  —  whose  high  mountain 
summits  are  easily  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the  coast.  [Colonel 
Chesney  in  Hows.]  "Four  reasons  may  have  induced  them  to 
turn  in  first  to  this  island  ;  (i)  Its  nearness  to  the  mainland  ;  (2) 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Barnabas,  and  since  the  time  when 
Andrew  found  his  brother  Simon,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  and 
"Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus,"  family  ties  had 
not  been  without  efiect  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  (3)  It  could 
not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  truth  would  be  welcomed  in 
Cyprus  when  brought  by  Barnabas  and  his  kinsman  Mark,  to  their 
own  connections  or  friends.  The  Jews  were  numerous  in  Salamis, 
By  sailing  to  that  city,  they  were  following  the  track  of  the  syna- 
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gogues  ;  and  though  their  mission  was  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles, 
their  surest  course  for  reaching  them  was  through  the  proselytes 
and  Hellenizing  Jews.  (4)  Some  of  the  Cypriotes  were  already 
Christians.  Indeed  no  one  place  out  of  Palestine,  except  Antioch, 
had  been    so  honorably  associated  with  the  work  of  successful 

evangelization.    [Hows.]    and  when  they  were  at  Salamis  —  the 

Grecian  capital  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  not  many 
hours  sail  from  Seleucia.  At  this  busy  mercantile  port  immense 
numbers  of  Jews  were  settled,  which  accounts  for  what  is  here 
said,  that  they  had  more  than  one  synagogue,  in  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  preached,  while  other  cities  had  one  only,  they  had  .  .  . 
John  (Mark)  to  their  minister  —  "for  their  officer."  (See  Luke,  4. 
20).  With  what  fruit  they  preached  here  is  not  said.  Probably 
their  feelings  was  what  Paul  afterward  expressed  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  V.  46.  6.  when  they  had  gone  ronnd  the  isle  unto  Paphos 
—  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  island,  about  100  miles  by 
land,  along  the  south  coast ;  the  Roman  capital,  where  the  governor 
resided,  they  found  a  sorcerer  —  one  of  a  numerous  class  of 
impostors  who,  at  this  time  of  general  unbelief,  were  encouraged 
even  by  cultivated  Romans.  7.  which  was  with  the  deputy  — 
properly  "  the  Proconsul."  This  name  was  reserved  for  the  gover- 
nors of  settled  provinces,  which  were  placed  under  the  Roman 
senate,  and  is  never  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  Pilate,  Festus, 
or  Felix,  who  were  but  Procurators,  or  subordinate  administrators 
of  unsettled,  imperial,  military  provinces.  Now  as  Augustus  re- 
served Cyprus  for  himself,  its  governor  would  in  that  case  have 
been  not  a  Proconsul  but  simply  a  Procurator,  had  not  the  emperor 
afterward  restored  it  to  the  Senate,  as  a  Roman  historian  {Dio 
Cassius)  expressly  states.  In  most  striking  confirmation  of  this 
minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian,  coins  have  actually  been 
found  in  the  island,  stamped  with  the  names  of  Proconsuls,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  [Akerman's  Numismatic  Illustrations  of 
THE  New  Testament].  {Grotius  and  Bengel,  not  aware  of  this, 
have  missed  the  mark  here.)  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  (or  "  intelli- 
gent") man' — who  thirsting  for  truth,  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
desiring,  ("earnestly  desiring")  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  8-12. 
But  Elymas  (or  "the  wise")  for  so  is  his  name  by  interpretation 

(the  word  is  from  the  Arabic)  withstood  them  —  perceiving,  prob- 
ably, how  eagerly  the  proconsul  was  drinking  in  the  word,  and 
fearing  a  dismissal.  (Cf.  2  Timothy,  3.  8.)  Then  Saui  .  .  .  alSO  .  .  . 
called  Paul  —  and  hence  forward  Paul  only;  a  softening  of  his 
former  name,  in  accommodation  to  Roman  ears,  and  (as  the  word 
signifies  ''little")  probably  with  allusion  as  elsewhere  to  his  insig- 
nificance of  stature  and  appearance  (2  Corinthians,  10.  i,  10. 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson],  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  —  the  spirit 
coming   mightily  upon   him.    set   his  eyes  on  him  and  said. 

Henceforward  Barnabas  sinks  into  the  background.  The  whole 
soul  of  his  great  colleague,  now  drawn  out,  as  never  before,  shoots, 
by  the  lightning  gaze  of  his  eye,  through  the  dark  and  tortuous 
spirit  of  the  sorcerer.  What  a  picture  !  full  of  all  SUbtlety  —  refer- 
ring to  his  magic  arts.  and  all  malice  —  the  word  signifies 
"readiness  for  any  thing,"  knavish  dexterity.     thOU  child  ("son") 
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of  the  devil, . . .  enemy  of  all  righteousness.    These  were  not 

words  of  passion,  for  immediately  before  uttering  them  it  is  said 
he  was  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  [Chrysostom.]  wilt  thou 
not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  &,c.  —  referring 

to  his  having  to  that  hour  made  a  trade  of  leading  his  fellow- 
creatures  astray.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  blind  for  a  season  —  the  judgment  being  mercifully  de- 
signed to  lead  him  to  repentance.  The  tradition  that  it  did  is 
hardly  to  be  depended  on.     there  fe'l  on  him  a  mist,  &C.  — This 

is  in  Luke's  medical  style.  Then  the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what 
was  done,  believed,  being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord 

—  so  marvellously  attested  (Cf.  Mark,  i.  27).  What  fruit,  if  any, 
followed  this  remarkable  conversion,  or  how  long  after  it  the 
missionaries  remained  at  Paphos,  we  know  not. 

13-52.  At  Perga  John  Mark  Forsakes  them  —  At  Antioch, 
IN  PisiDiA,  Paul  Preaches  with  Glorious  Effect  —  The  Jews, 
Enraged,  Expel  them  out  of  their  Coasts.     13.  they  came  to 
Perga,  in  Pamphylia  —  The  distance  from    Paphos  to  Attaleia,  on 
the  gulf  of  Pamphylia  (see  ch.  14.  25)  sailing  in  a  north-west  di- 
rection, is  not  much  greater  than  from  Seleucia  to   Salamis  on  the 
east.     Perga  was   the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia,  on   the  river  Ces- 
trus,  and  about  seven  miles   inland  from  Attaleia.     and    John  de- 
parting from  them  returned  to  Jerusalem  —  as  Paul  afterward  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  take  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  missionary' 
journey,  because  'he  had  departed  (or 'fallen  off')  from    them  anvj 
had  not  gone  with  them  to  the  work"  (ch.  15.  38),  there  can   be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  either  wearied  of  it  or  been  deterred  by  the  pros- 
pect  of  the   dangers  which  lay   before  him.     (See   ch.  15.  37,  <S:c.) 
14.  departed  from  Perga  —  apparently  without  making  any  stay  or 
doing  any  work  :  Cf.  the  different  language  of  ch.  14.  25,  and    see 
immediately    below,     came   to   Antioch    in    Pisidia — usually    so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch  in  Syria,  from  which  they  had 
started,  though  it  actually  lies  in  Phrygia,  and  almost  due   north 
from  Perga.     It  was  a  long  journey,  and  as  it  lay  almost  entirely 
through  rugged   mountain-passes,  while  "  rivers  burst  out  at  the 
bases  of  huge  cliffs,  or  dash  down  wildly  through  narrow  ravines," 
it  must  have  been  a  perilous  one.     The  whole  region  was,  and  to 
this  day  is,  infested  by  robbers,  as  ancient   history  and  modern 
travels  abundantly  attest  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  this 
very  jourrtey  Paul  many  years  after  alludes,  when   he  speaks  amid 
his  "  journeyings  often,"  of  his  ''  fetils  of  rivers"  (as   the  word  is) 
and   his  ^'perils  of  robbers."     (2  Corinthians,  it.  26.)     If  this  jour- 
ney were   taken  in    May  —  and  much  earlier  than  that  the  passes 
would  have  been  blocked  up  with    snow — it  would  account  for 
their  not  staying   at    Perga,  whose    hot   streets  are  then  deserted  ; 
"  men,  women  and  children,  flocks,  herds,  camels  and  asses,  all  as- 
cending at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  from  the  plains  to  the 
cool  basin-like  hollows  on  the    mountains,  moving  in  the  same 
diiection  with  our  missionaries."      [Hows.]      15-17.    Then   Paul 

stood  up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand  —  as  was  his  manner  on 
such  occasions,  ch.  21.  40  :  and  see  ch.  26.  i.    men  of  Israel,  and 

ye  that  fear  God  —  by  the  latter  expression    meaning  religious 
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proselytes,  who  united  with  the  Jews  in  all  acts  of  ordinary  wor- 
ship, and  exalted  them  when  they  dwelt  as  strangers  in  Egypt 
—  by  marvellous  interpositions  for  them  in  their  deepest  depres- 
sion. 18-22.  forty  years  suffered  he  their  manners  —  rather,  ac- 
cording to  what  appears  the  true  reading,  "' cherished  he  them" 
(as  a  nurse  the    infant  in    her   bosom),     after   that    he    gave .  .  , 

judges  ...  by  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  tifiy  years.    As  this 

appears  to  contradict  i  Kings,  6.  i,  various  solutions  have  been 
proposed.  Taking  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  Greek,  thus, 
"  after  that,  by  the  space  of  450  years,  he  gave  judges,"  the  mean- 
ing may  be,  that  about  450  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  until  \he  period  of  the  judges  ;  which  is 
historically  correct,  the  word  "  about  "  showing  that  chronological 
exactness  was  not  aimed  at.  But,  talcing  the  sense  to  be  as  in  our 
version,  that  it  was  the  period  of  the  judges  itself  which  lasted 
about  450  years,  this  statement  also  will  appear  historically 
correct,  if  we  include  in  it  the  interval  of  subjection  to  foreign 
powers  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  and  un- 
derstand it  to  describe  the  whole  period  from  the  settlement  of 
the  tribes  in  Canaan  to  the  establishment  of  royalty.  Thus,  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  were  592  years  [Josephus" 
Antiquities,  8,  3.  i) :  deduct  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  twenty- 
five  years  of  Joshua's  rule  [Josephus'  Antiquities,  5.  i,  29]  ;  forty 
years  of  Saul's  reign  {v.  21)  ,  forty  of  David's  ;  and  the  first  four 
years  of  Solomon's  reign  (i  Kings,  6.  i),  and  there  remain,  just 
443j^rt?'j-y  or,  in  round  numbers,  ''about  450  years."     God  gave 

them  Saul ...  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  That  the  speaker  was 
himself  of  the  same  name  and  the  same  tribe  has  often  j^^i^i 
noticed  as  in  all  likelihood  present  to  the  apostle's  mind  while 
speaking,  forty  years.  With  this  length  of  Saul's  reign  (not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament),  Josephus  coincides  (/^«//'(7«//iVj, 
vi.  14.  9).  I  have  found  David,  &C. — This  quotation  is  the  substance 
of  Psalm  89.  20  ;  i  Samuel,  13.  14  ;  and  perhaps  also  of  Psalm  78. 
70-72.  23-25  Of  this  man's  seed  hath  God,  according  to.  .  . 
promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus.    The  emphasis  of 

this  statement  lies  (i)  in  the  seed  from  which  Christ  sprang  — 
David's  —  and  i\\e  pj'oniise  to  that  effect,  which  was  thus  fulfilled  ; 
(2)  on  the  eharaeter  in  which  this  promised  Christ  was  given  of 
God —  "a  Saviour."  His  peisonal  name  "  Jesus"  is  emphatically 
added,  as  designed  to  express  that  very  character.  (See  Matthew. 
I.  21).  26-31.  children ...  of  Abraham,  and  whosoever  among 
you  feareth  God  (Gentile  proselytes)  to  you  is  the  word  of  this 

salvation  sent  —  both  being  regarded  as  one  class,  as  "  the  Jew 
first,"  to  whom  the  gospel  was  to  be  addressed  in  the  first  Instance. 

For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they 

knew  him  not,  &,C.  The  apostle  here  speaks  as  if  the  more  im- 
mediate guilt  of  Christ's  death  lay  with  the  rulers  and  people  of 
the  metropolis,  to  which  he  fondly  hoped 'that  those  residing  at 
such  a  distance  as  Antioch  would  not  set  their  seal,     found  no 

cause  of  death  —  though  they  sought  it,  Matthew,  26. 59.60.  they 
took  him  down . . .  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulcher.     Though  the 

burial  of  Christ  was  an  act  of  honour  and  love  to  him  by  the 
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disciples  to  whom  the  body  was  committed,  yet  since  his  enemies 
looked  after  it,  and  obtained  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  keep 
watch  over  it,  as  the  remains  of  their  own  victim,  the  apostle 
regards  this  as  the  last  manifestation  on  their  part  of  enmity 
to  the  Saviour,  that  they  might  see  how  God  laughed  all  their 
precautions   to   scorn  by  "  raising  him  from  the  dead."     he  was 

seen  many  days  of  them  which  came  up  with  him  from  Galilee 

to  Jerusalem^  &0.  —  ^•^.,  by  those  who,  having  gone  out  and  in  with 
him  in  closest  intimacy  during  all  his  public  ministry,  which  lay 
chiefly  in  Galilee,  and  having  accompanied  him  on  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  risen  One,  and  were,  therefore,  unexceptionable  and  sufficient 
witnesses.     32,  33.  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  —  "  hath  completely 

fulfilled."    in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again —  ///."  raised 

up  ;"  but  the  meaning  is  (notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of 
many  excellent  interpreters) ''  fro;n  t/ie  dead ;"  as  the  context  plainly 

shows,  as  it  is  written  in  the  second  psalm  —  in  my  MSS.  "  the 
first  psalm  ;"  what  we  call  the  first  being  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Jews  as  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  considered 
to  begin  with  the  second,    this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  —  As  the 

apostle  in  Romans,  i.  4,  regards  the  resurrection  of  Christ  merely 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  prior  Sonship,  which  he  afterward,  ch.  8. 
32,  represents  as  essential,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  his  meaning  here. 
(Such  declarative  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  be"  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Bible.)  See  ex.  s^r.  John,  15.  8,  "  So  shall  ye  be,"  i.e., 
he  seen  to  be  "  my  disciples."  It  is  against  the  whole  sense  of  the 
new  Testament  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  Christ's  Sonship  to  His  res- 
urrection. 34-37.  now  no  more  to  return  to  corruption  — ^^.,  to 
the  grave  where  death  reigns,  and  Cf.  Romans,  6.  9,  "  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead   dieth   no  more,  death  hath  no  more  doj7union 

over  hiiny    I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David  —  (Isaiah,  55. 

3).  The  word  rendered  "  mercies"  is  peculiar,  denoting  the  sanc- 
tity of  them,  as  comprehending  the  whole  riches  of  the  new  cove- 
nant ;  while  the  other  word,  "  sure,"  points  to  the  certainty  W\\\\. 
which  they  would,  through  David's  Seed,  be  at  length  all  substan- 
tiated. See  John,  i.  14.  But  how  do  these  words  prove  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  ?  "  The}'  pre-suppose  it  ;  for  since  an  eternal 
kingdom  was  promised  to  David,  the  Ruler  of  this  kingdom  could 
not  remain  under  the  power  of  death.  But  to  strengthen  the  in- 
definite prediction  by  one  more  definite,  the  apostle  adduces  Psalm 
16.  10,  of  which  Peter  had  given  the  same  explanation  (see  ch.  2. 
27.  30.  31).  both  apostles  denying  the  possibility  of  its  proper  ref- 
erence to  David."  [Olshausen.]  for  David,  after  he  had  served 
his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  &,c.  —  rather, "  served,"  in  his 

own  generation,  the  will  (or  "  counsel")  of  God  ;  yielding  himself 
an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  high  designs,  and 
in  this  respect  being  emphatically  "  the  man  after  God's  own  heart." 
This  done,  he  "  fell  asleep,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
saw  corruption."  David,  therefore  (argues  the  apostle),  could  not 
be  the  subject  of  his  own  prediction,  which  had  its  proper  fulfill- 
ment only  in  the  resurrection  of  the  uncorrupted  body  of  the  Son 
of  God,  emphaticallv  God's  "  Holy  One."     38-41.  the   forgivenesS 
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of  sins  —  the  first  necessity  of  the  sinner,  and  so  the  first  expe- 
rienced blessing  of  the  Gospel,  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justi- 
fied from  ail  things  —  The  sense  requires  that  a  pause  in  the  sen- 
tence be  made  here,  </.  (/.,  "  By  Him  the  believer  is  absolved  from 
all    charges  of   the  law."     What    follows  —  from  which  ye  COUld 

not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses  —  is  not  an  exceptional  but 

an  explanatory  cause.  The  meaning  is  not,  "  Though  the  law 
justifies  from  many  things,  it  cannot  justify  from  all  things, 
but  Christ  makes  up  all  deficiencies :"  but  the  meaning  is, 
"  By  Christ  the  believer  is  justified  from  all  things,  whereas 
the  law  justifies  from  nothing."  (N.  B.  The  deeper  sense  of 
justification,  the  positive  side  of  it,  is  reserved  for  the  Epistles, 
addressed  to  the  justified  themselves :  and  whereas  it  is  the 
resurrectioti  of  Christ  here,  and  throughout  the  Acts  chiefly, 
which  is  dwelt  on,  because  the  first  thing  in  order  to  bring 
peace  to  the  guilty  through  Christ  was  to  establish  His  Mes- 
siahship  by  His  resurrection  ;  in  the  Epistles  to  believers.  His 
death  as  the  way  of  reconciliation  is  fully  unfolded.)  Beware, 
therefore,  &C. —  By  this  awful  warning  of  the  old  Testament 
the  apostle  would  fain  "  shut  them  up  unto  the  faith."  ye  will 
not  believe  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you— /.  ^.,  even  on 

unexceptionable  testimony.  The  words,  from  Habakkuk,  i.  5, 
were  originally  a  merciful  but  fruitless  warning  against  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  As  such  nothing  could  more  fitly  describe 
the  more  awful  calamity  impending  over  the  generation  which  the 
apostle  addressed.  42,  43.  And  when  the  Jews  were  gone  out  of 
the  synagogue,  the  Gentiles  besought  that  these  words  might  be 
preached  to  them  the  next  Sabbath  —  rather  (according  to  what 

is  beyond  doubt  the  true  reading),  "  Now,  as  thej^  were  going  out 
(of  the  synagogue)  they  besought"  —  /.  e.,  not  the  Gentiles,  whose 
case  comes  in  afterward,  but  the  mixed  congregation  of  Jews  and 
proselytes,  to  whom  the  discourse  had  been  addressed,  entreated 
to  have  another  hearing  of  such  truths  ;  those  of  them,  that  is,  who 
had  been  impressed.  "And  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  S3'na- 
gogue,  many  of"  both  classes,  Jews  and  religious  proselytes,  fol- 
lowed Paul  and  Barnabas  (observe,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
inverted  order  of  these  names  ;  except  ch.  14.  14  ;  13.  7  ;  12.  25  ; 
which  see).  These  had  evidently  been  won  to  the  Gospel  by 
what  they  had  heard,  and  felt  a  clinging  to  their  spiritual  benefac- 
tors, who  speaking  to  them  —  following  up  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  by  some  farther  words  of  encouragement,  persuaded 
them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God  —  which  they  had  experi- 
enced through  the  Gospel  (Cf.  ch.  11.  23).  44-48.  the  next  Sab- 
bath came  almost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God 

—  the  intervening  days  having  been  spent  in  further  inquiry  and 
instruction,  and  the  excitement  reaching  the  Gentiles,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  crowded,  along  with  the  usual  worshippers,  into 
the  synagogue.     But  when  the  Jews  —  those  zealots  of  exclusive 

Judaism,    saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled  with  envy  —  rather, 

"indignation,"  and  broke  out  in  their  usual  manner,  contradict- 
ing and  blaspheming  —  There  is  nothing  more  awful  than  Jewish 
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fury  and  execration  of  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  when  thor- 
oughly roused.    Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said, 

&,C.  —  This  is  in  the  highest  style  of  a  last  and  solemn  protestation, 

it  was  necessary  that  the  word  should  first  have  been  spoken  to 

you  —  See  the  direction  of  Christ  in  Luke,  24.47;  also  Romans, 

I.  16.  since  ye  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life  — 
pass  sentence  upon  yourselves.    For  80  hath  the  Lord  commanded 

us,  saying,  &,C.  —  These  and  other  predictions  must  have  been 
long  before  this  brought  vividly  home  to  Paul's  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  his  special  vocation  to  the  Gentiles.  1  have  set  thee  — 
i.  e.,  Messiah  ;  from  which  Paul  inferred  that  he  was  but  following 
out  this  destination  of  his  Lord,  in  transferring  to  the  Gentiles 
those  "  unsearchable  riches  "  which  were  now  by  the  Jews  rejected 

and  despised,    when  the  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  were  glad  —  to 

perceive  that  their  accession  to  Christ  was  matter  of  Divine  ar- 
rangement as  well  as  apostolic  effort,  and  glorified  the  word  of 
the  Lord  —  by  a  cordial  reception  of  it.    and  as  many  as  were 

ordained  to  eternal  life  believed  —  a  very  remarkable  statement, 
which  cannot,  without  force,  be  interpreted  of  any  thing  lower 
than  this,  that  a  Divine  ordination  to  eternal  life  is  the  cause,  not  the 
effect,  of  any  man's  believing.     49-52.  And  the  WOrd   Of  the   Lord 

was  published  throughout  all  the  region  —  implying  some  stay  in 
Antioch  and  missionary  activity  in  its  vicinity,  the  devOUt  and 
honourable  women  —  female  proselytes  of  distinction,  jaundiced 
against  the  new  preachers  by  those  Jewish  ecclesiastics  to  whom 
they  had  learnt  to  look  up.  The  potent  influence  of  the  female 
character  both  for  and  against  the  truth  is  seen  in  every  age  of  the 
Church's  history,     expelled  them  —  an  easier  thing  than  to  refute 

them,    shook  ofl"  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them  —  as  directed, 

Matthew,  10.  14.  came  unto  Iconium  —  a  populous  city  about 
forty*five  miles  south-east  from  Pisidian  Antioch  ;  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus  ;  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  Phr)^gia  and  Pisidia  ; 
and  in  later  times  largely  contributing  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  disciples  —  who,  though  not  themselves 
expelled,  had  to  endure  sufferings  for  the  Gospel,  as  we  learn  from 

ch.  14.  22.    were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  — who 

not  only  raised  them  above  shame  and  fear,  as  professed  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  filled  them  with  holy  and  elevated  emo- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-7.  Meeting  with  Similar  Success  and  Similar  Opposition 
AT  Iconium,  Paul  and  Barnabas  Flee  for  their  Lives  to  Lys- 
TRA  AND  Derbe,  AND  Preach  THERE.  "  After  this  detailed  ac- 
count of  Paul's  labors  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  Luke  subjoins  only 
brief  notices  of  his  further  labours,  partly  because  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  his  discourses  must  have  embraced  nearly  the  same 
topics,  and  partly  because  the  consequences  that  resulted  assumed 

quite  a  similar  shape."    [Olshausen.]    i.  they  went  both  together 

Into  the  Synagogue  —  q.  d.,  "  Though  Paul  was  now  the  prominent 
speaker  and   actor,  yet  in   every  thing  Barnabas  went  along  with 
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him."  a . . .  multitude  ...  of  the  Greeks  believed  —  meaning  prob- 
ably the  religious  proselytes,  as  opposed  to  "  the  Gentiles"  men- 
tioned (?5. 2.) .  3.  Long  time  therefore  abode  they  —  because  in  spite 
of  opposition  they  were  meeting  with  so  much  success,  speaking 
boldly    in    the  Lord  —  rather,  "in  dependence    on  the    Lord," /.r., 

on  their  glorified   Head,    who  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of 

his  grace  —  a  notable  definition  of  the  Gospel,  whose  whole 
burden  is  Grace,  and  granted  —  "granting,"  /.  ^'.,  who  confirm- 
ed the  Gospel  by  granting  miraculous  attestation  to  it.  (The 
"and"  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.)  5.  an  assault  made  .  .  .  to 
stone  them  —  rather  here,  "  an  impetuous  movement"  with  a 
view  to  stoning  them:  for  in  2  Corinthians,  11.  25,  Paul  sa3^s : 
"  Once  was  I  stoned,"  and  that  was  at  Lystra,  as  expressly  related 
in  V.  19.  {Faleys  remarks  —  "  HoR/E  Paulinve"  —  on  this  singular 
coincidence  between  the  Epistle  and  the  History  are  very  striking.) 

fled  —  (See  Matthew,  10.23).    6.  to  Lystra  and  Derbe  —  the  one 

some  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  the  other  some  sixty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Iconium,  somewhere  about  the  bases  of  what  are  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  roots  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  but  their 
exact  position  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

8-21.  At  Lystra,  Paul  Healing  a  Cripple,  the  People  are 

SCARCE  ReSTRALNED  FROM  SACRIFICING  TO  THEM  AS  GODS,  BUT  AF- 
TERWARD, THEIR  Minds  Being  Poisoned,  they  Stone  Paul, 
Leaving  him  for  Dead  —  Withdrawing  to  Derbe,  they  Preach 
AND  Teach  there.  There  being  no  mention  of  the  synagogue 
at  Lystra,  it  is  probable  there  were  too  few  Jews  there  to  form  one. 
8-10.  there  sat  a  certain  man ...  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb 
...the  same  heard  Paul  speak  —  in  the  open  air  and  {v.  u)  to  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  steadfastly  beholding  him  — as  he  did  Ely- 
mas  the  sorcerer  when  about  to  work  a  miracle  on  him.  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed  —  Paul  may  have  been  led 
by  the  sight  of  this  cripple  to  dwell  on  the  Saviour's  miracles  of 
healing,  and  his  present  power  ;  and  perceiving  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  patient  drank  in  his  words,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  put  his  own  case  into  the  Redeemer's  hands,  the  Spirit  of  the 
glorified  Physician  came  all  upon  him,  and  "with  a  loud  voice" 
he  bade  him  "  stand  upright  upon  his  feet."  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous—  he  "  sprang"  to  his  feet  "and  walked."  11-13.  in  the 
speech  of  Lycaonia  —  whether  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
which  was  well  enough  understood  in  this  region,  or  the  remains 
of  some  older  tongue,  is  not  known.  The  gods  are  COme  down  tO 
us  in  the  likeness  of  men  —  the  language  of  a  rude  and  unso- 
phisticated people.  But  "  that  which  was  a  superstition  in  Lycao- 
nia, and  for  which  the  whole  creation  groaned,  became  a  reality  at 
Bethlehem."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  they  called  Barnabas 
Jupiter  —  the  father  of  the  gods,  from  his  commanding  mien  {Chry- 
sostom  thinks),  and  Paul  Mercurius  —  the  god  of  eloquence  and 
the  messenger  and  attendant  of  Jupiter,  in  the  heathen  mythology. 

the  priest  of  Jupiter  which  was  (/.  e.,  whose  temple  stood)  before 
their  city,  brought  oxen  and  garlands  —  to  crown  the  victims  and 
decorate,  as  on  festive  occasions,  the  porches.  14-18.  when  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  heard  —  Barnabas  is  put  first  here,  apparently  as 
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having  been  styled  the  "  Jupiter,"  of  the  company,  they  rent  their 
clothes,  and  ran  in — rather  (according  to  the  true  reading)  "ran 
forth. "  among  the  people,  crying  out,  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these 
things?  —  This  was  something  more  than  that  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atry which  took  possession  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity;  it  was  that  delicate  sensibility  to 
every  thing  which  aflfects  the  honour  of  God  which  Christianity,  giv- 
ing us  in  God  a  reconciled  father,  alone  can  produce  ;  making  the 
Christian  instinctivel)'-  feel  himself  to  be  wounded  in  all  dishonour 
done  to  God,  and  fllling  him  with  mingled  horror  and  grief  when 
such  gross  insults  as  this  are  offered  to  him.  we  are  men  of  lilce 
passions,  &C.  —  How  unlike  either  imposture  or  enthusiasm  is 
this,  and  how  high  above  all  self-seeking  do  these  men  of  Christ 
show  themselves  to  be  !  unto  the  living  God  — This  is  the  most 
glorious  and  distinctive  of  all  the  names  of  God.  It  is  the  familiar 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Avhich,  in  such  contrast  with  all 
that  is  to  be  found  within  the  literature  of  heathenism,  is  shown  to 
be,  with  its  sequel,  the  New  Testament,  the  one  book  of  the  true 

religion,     who  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all 

therein  —  This  '\diQ2iQ{  creation,  utterly  unknown  alike  to  rude  and 
to  cultivated  heathenism,  would  not  only  define  what  was  meant 
by  "  the  living  God,"  but  open  up  a  new  world,  on  after  reflection, 
to  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  audience,     who  in  times  past 

suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  —  ?,  e.,  without  ex- 
tending to  them  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  the  grace  attending  it:  Cf.  ch.  17.  30;  i  Corinthians,  i.  21. 
(Yet  not  without  guilt  on  their  part  was  this  privation,  Romans, 

1.20,  &c.)    Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness  in 

that,  &C.  —  Though  the  heinousness  of  idolatry  is  represented  as 
so  much  less  in  the  heathen,  by  how  much  they  were  outside  the 
pale  of  revealed  religion,  he  takes  care  to  add  that  the  heathen  have 
Divine  "witness"  enough  to  leave  them  "without  excuse."  he 
did  good  —  scattering  his  beneficence  everywhere  and  in  a  thousand 

forms,    rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons  —  on  which  human 

subsistence  and  all  human  enjoyment  depend.  In  Lycaonia, 
where  as  ancient  writers  attest,  rain  is  peculiarly  scarce,  this  allu- 
sion would  have  all  the  greater  effect,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  —  a  natural  colloquialism,  the  heart  being  gladdened 

by  the  food  supplied  to  the  body,  and  with  these  sayings  scarce 
restrained  they  the  people  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  to 

them  —  In  spite  of  this,  and  Peter's  repudiation  of  all  such  honour 
(ch.  10.  26,  how  soon  did  idolatrous  tendencies  begin  to  show 
themselves  in  the  Christian  Church,  at  length  to  be  S3'stematised 
and  enjoined  in  the  Church  of  Rome  !  came  thither  Jews  from 
Antioch  and  Iconlum  —  Furious  zeal  that  would  travel  so  far  to 
counteract  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  !  persuaded  the  people 
— "  the  multitudes."  and  having  stoned  Paul.  (See  «.  5.)  Bar- 
nabas they  seem  to  have  let  alone  ;  Paul,  as  the  prominent  actor 
and  speaker,  being  the  object  of  all  their  rage.  The  words  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  the  Jews  who  did  this,  and  no  doubt  they  took 
the  lead  {v.  19),  but  it  was  the  act  of  the  instigated  and  fickle  mul- 
titudes along  with  them,     drew  him  OUt  of  the  city  —  By  compar- 
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ing  this  with  ch.  7.  58,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jews  were  the  chief 

actors  in  this  scene,    as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him  — 

sorrowing.  So  his  labours  here  had  not  been  in  vain  :  "  Disciples  " 
had  been  gathered,  who  now  rallied  around  the  bleeding  body. 
And  one  appears  to  have  been  gained  on  this  occasion,  of  far  more  im- 
■portance  than  all  the  rest — Timotheus.  (See  ch.  16.  1-3.)  (It  could 
scarcely  have  been  at  the  subsequent  visit,  v.  21,  for  the  reason 
<iven,  2  Timothy,  3.  10,  11  ;  while  at  the  third  visit,  ch.  16.  1-3,  he 
v2iS  already  a  Christian.)  he  rose  up — It  is  just  possible  that 
his  recovery  was  natural  ;  the  insensibility  occasioned  by  such 
treatment  as  he  had  received,  sometimes  passing  away  of  itself, 
iind  l£aving  the  patient  less  hurt  than  appeared.  But  certainly  the 
impression  naturally  left  on  the  mind  by  the  words  is  that  the 
restoration  was  miraculous  ;  and  so  the  best  interpreters  under- 
stand the  words.     This  is  confirmed  by  what  follows,     canie   into 

the  city  —  Noble  intrepidity  !  next  day  he  departed  with  Barna- 
bas to  Derbe  —  a  journey  for  which  he  could  hardly  be  fit  if  his 
recovery  had  been  natural.  (See  as  to  Derbe,  v.  6.)  and  when 
they  had  preached  to  that  city  and  had  taught  many  —  rather,  "  had 

made  many  disciples  "  {^Margin) ;  but  probably  without  suffering 
any  persecution,  as  Derbe  is  not  mentioned  along  with  Antioch. 
Iconium  and  Lystra,  2  Timothy,  3.  11. 

21-28.  Paul  and  Barnabas  retrace  their  steps,  return  to 
Antioch  in  Syria,  and  thus  complete  their  first  Missionary 
Journey.  21,  22.  they  returned  to  Lystra,  Iconium  and  Antioch, 
confirming  the  souls,  &C.  At  Derbe,  Paul  was  not  far  from  the 
well-known  pass  which  leads  down  from  the  central  table-land  to 
Cilicia  and  Tarsus.  But  his  thoughts  did  not  center  in  an  earthly 
home.  He  revisited  the  places  where  he  had  been  reviled  and 
persecuted,  but  where  he  had  left  as  sheep  in  desert  the  disciples 
whom  his  Master  had  enabled  him  to  gather.  They  needed  build- 
ing up  and  strengthening  in  the  faith,  comforting  in  the  midst  of 
their  inevitable  suffering,  and  fencing  round  by  permanent  insti- 
tutions. Undaunted  therefore  by  the  dangers  that  awaited  them, 
our  missionaries  return  to  them,  using  words  of  encouragement 
which  none  but  the  founders  of  a  true  religion  would  have  ven- 
tured to  address  to  their  earliest  converts,  that  "we  can  only  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  passing  through  much  tribulation." 

[Hows.]     23,   24.  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  — /zV., 

"chosen  by  show  of  hands."  But  as  that  would  imply  that  this 
was  done  by  the  apostles'  own  hands,  many  render  the  word,  as  in 
our  version,  "  ordained."  Still,  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  word  had  then  lost  its  proper  meaning  ;  as  this 
is  beyond  doubt  its  meaning  in  2  Corinthians,  8.  19  ;  and  as  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was 
required  in  all  elections  to  sacred  office  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church  —  it  is  perhaps  better  to  understand  the  words  to  mean, 
"  when  they  had  made  a  choice  of  elders,"  i.  e.,  superintended  such 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,    and  had  prayed  with  fasting 

- — ///.."fastings,"  thus  setting  them  solemnly  apart.  This  last 
clause  confirms  our  interpretation  of  the  former.  For  if  "  ordina- 
tion" was  by  prayer  and  fasting  (see  ch.  13.  3),  why  should  it  be 
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said  they  first  "  ordained  elders,"  and  after  that  "  prayed  with  fast- 
ing?" Whereas  if  the  first  clause  refer  to  the  choice  and  the  second 
io  ihe  ordination,  all  is  natural,     they  commended  ("  committed  "> 

them  — ?.^.,  all  these  churches,  to  the  Lord  — Jesus,  when  they 
had  preached  the  word  in  Perga  —  now  doing  what,  for  some 

reason,  they  had  not  done  on  their  former  visit,  but  probably  with 
no  visible  fruit,  they  went  down  into  Attaleia  —  a  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Pamphylia,  drawing  to  itself  the  commerce  of  Egypt  and 

Syria.  26.  sailed  to  Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  recom- 
mended (see  ch.  13.  3).  27.  when  they  had  gathered  the  church 
together,  they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  them,  &.C.— 

As  their  call  and  mission  had  been  solemn  and  formal,  in  the 
presence  of  and  by  the  Church  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
dutifully,  and  no  doubt  with  eager  joy,  convened  the  Church  and 
gave  in  their  report  of  "  all  that  God  had  done  with  them,"  i.  e.,  by 

and  for  them,    and  how  (in  particular)  he  had  opened  the  door  of 

faith  to  the  Gentiles  —  to  such  even  as  before  had  not  been  pros- 
elytes. (See  ch.  11.  21  ;  and  on  the  language,  see  i  Corinthians, 
16.  9  ;  2  Corinthians,  2.  12  ;  Colossians,  4.  3.)  The  ascribing  di- 
rectly to  God  of  such  access  to  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  noted.  28. 
there  they  abode  long  time  ("no  little  time").  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  till  they  left  Antioch  to  go  up  to 
attend  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  some  four  or  five  years  elapsed  ; 
and  as  the  missionary  journey  would  probably  occupy  less  than 
two  years,  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  the  period  of  their  stay  at 
Antioch  (but  see  Chronological  Table). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1-35.  Council  at  Jerusalem  to  decide  on  the  necessity  of 
CIRCUMCISION  FOR  THE  Gentile  CONVERTS.  I,  2.  Certain  men. 
See  the  description  of  them  in  Galatians,  2.  4.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
(now  the  recognized  heads  of  the  church  at  Antioch)  had  no  small 
dissension  and  disputation  with  them,  they  determined  {i.  e.,  the 
church  did)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others  of  them 

—  Titus  was  one,  Galatians,  2.  i  ;  probably  as  an  uncircumcised 
Gentile  convert  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  but  only  in  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  2 
Timothy,  and  the  epistle  addressed  to  him.  [Alford.]  they  de- 
termined that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  .  .  . 
about  this  question.  That  such  a  deputation  should  be  formally 
dispatched  by  the  church  of  Antioch  was  natural,  as  it  might  be 
called  the  mother-church  of  Gentile  Christianity.  3-6.  being 
brought  on  their  way  by  the  church  — a  kind  of  official  escort. 
they  passed  through  Phenice.  See  ch.  11.  19.  and  Samaria, 
declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  caused  great 

joy  to  the  brethren.  As  the  converts  in  those  parts  were  Jewish 
(ch.  II.  19),  their  spirit  contrasts  favorably  with  that  of  others  of 

their  nation,  and  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem.  This 
was  Paul's  third  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  and  on 
this  occasion  took  place  what  is  related  in  Galatians,  2.  i-io.  (See  there.) 
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were  received  of  the  church,  and  the  apostles  and  elders  —  evi- 
dently at  a  meeting  formally  convened  for  this  purpose  ;  the  deputa- 
tion being  one  so  influential,  and  from  a  church  of  such  note,     they 

declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them.  See  ch.  14-27. 
the  apostles  and  elders  came  together  to  consider  of  this  — but 

in  presence,  as  would  seem,  of  the  people  {v.  12,  22,  23).  7.  Peter, 
&,C.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  him  in  the  Acts,  and  one  worthy 
of  his  standing,  as  formally  pronouncing,  from  the  Divine  decision 
of  the  matter  already  in  his  own  case,  in  favour  of  the  views  which 
Paul's  whole  labours  were  devoted  to  establishing,  a  good  while 
ago — probably  about  fifteen  years  before  this,     made  cholce  .  .  . 

that  the  Gentiles  by   my  mouth.    See  ch.   n.  21.    God  which 

knoweth  the  hearts — implying  that  the  real  question  for  ad- 
mission to  full  standing  in  the  visible  church  is  the  state  of  the 
heart.  Hence,  though  that  cannot  be  known  by  men,  no  principle 
of  admission  to  church  privileges  which  reveises  this  can  be  sound. 

put  no  difference  between  us  and  them  :  Purifying  their  hearts  by 

faith.  "  Purification  "  here  refers  to  "  sprinkling  (of  the  conscience 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus)  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God." 
(See  I  Corinthians,  6.  11).  How  rich  is  this  brief  description  of 
the  inward  revolution  wrought  upon  the  genuine  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus!  10.  why  tempt  ("try,"  "provoke,")  ye  God  —  by 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  declared  purpose,  to  put  a  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  the  disciples,  &,C.  He  that  was  circumcised  became 
thereby  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law.  (See  Galatians,  5.  1-6.)  It 
was  not  then  the  mere  yoke  of  burdensome  ceremonies,  but  of  an 
obligation  which,  the  more  earnest  and  spiritual  men  became,  the 
more  impossible  they  felt  it  to  fulfill.  (See  Romans,  3.  5  ;  Gala- 
tians, 2,  &c.)  II.  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  —  i.  e.\  by 
that  only,    we  shall  be  saved   even  as  they :  —  "  Circumcision 

in  our  case  being  no  advantage,  and  in  their  case  uncircum- 
cision     being    no     loss  ;     but     grace    doing     all    for    both,    and 

the   same    for    each."      12.    Then    all  .  .  .  gave   audience   to 

Barnabas    and    Paul  —  On    this   order    of    the    names    here,    see 

-v.  25.    declaring  what  miracles  and  signs  God  wrought  among  the 

Gentiles  by  them  —  This  detail  of  facts,  immediately  iollowing  up 
those  which  Peter  had  recalled  to  mind,  would  lead  all  who  waited 
only  for  Divine  teaching  to  see  that  God  had  himself  pronounced 
the  Gentile  converts  to  be  disciples  in  as  full  standing  as  the  Jews, 
without  circumcision  ;  and  the  attesting  mirqclcs  to  which  Paul 
here  refers  would  tend,  in  such  an  assembly,  to  silence  opposition. 
13.  James  answered,  saying,  &,C. — Whoever  this  James  was  (see 
Galatians,  i.  19),  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  here,  as  president  of  the  assembly,  speaks  last, 
winding  up  the  debate.  His  decision,  though  given  as  his  own 
judgment  only,  could  not  but  be  of  great  weight  with  the  opposing 
party,  from  his  conservative  reverence  for  all  Jewish  usages  within 
the  circle  of  Israelitish  Christianity.  14-17.  Simeon — a  Hebrew 
variation  of  Simon,  as  in  2  Peter,  i.  i  ;  {Greek)  the  Jewish  and 
family  name  of  Peter,  hath  declared  hOW  God  at  the  first— an- 
swering to  Peter's  own  expression  "  a  good  while  ago,"  v.  7.     did 

visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  — in  the  exercise  of  his 
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adorable  sovereignty,  a  people  for  the  honour  of )  his  name;— or 
for  His  glory,  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets  —  gener- 
ally ;  but  those  of  Amos  (ch.  9.  11)  are  specified  (nearly  as  in  the 
Septuagint  version).  The  point  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  pre- 
dicted purpose  of  God,  under  the  new  economy,  that  "  the  heathen  " 
or  "Gentiles"  should  be  "called  by  His  name,"  or  have  "His 
name  called  upon  them."  By  the  "  building  again  of  the  fallen 
tabernacle  of  David,"  or  restoring  its  decayed  splendour,  is  meant 
that  only  and  glorious  recovery  which  it  was  to  experience  under 

David's  "son  and  Lord."  18,  19.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his 
WOrlcs  from  the  beginning  —  He  who  announced  these  things  so 
long  before,  and  He  who  had  now  brought  them  to  pass,  were  one 
and  the  same  ;  so  that  they  were  no  novelty,  wherefore,  my  sen- 
tence (or  "judgment")  is,  that  we  trouble  not  (with  Jewish  obliga- 
tions) them  which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God  — 
rather,  "  are  turning."  The  work  is  regarded  as  in  progress,  and 
indeed  was  rapidly  advancing.  20.  But  .  .  .  that  they  abstain 
from  pollutions  of  idols — i.  e.,  things  polluted  by  having  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  The  heathen  were  accustomed  to 
give  away  or  sell  portions  of  such  animals.  From  such  food 
James  would  enjoin  the  Gentile  converts  to  abstain,  lest  it  should 
seem  to  the  Jews  that  they  were  nftt  entirely  weaned  from  idolatr)'. 
and  from  fornication  —  The  characteristic  sin  of  heathendom,  un- 
blushingly  practiced  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  the  indulgence 
of  which  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts  would  to  Jews,  \yhose 
Scriptures  branded  it  as  an  abomination  of  the  heathen,  proclaim 
them  to  be  yet  joined  to  their  old  idols,  and  from  things  strangled 
which  had  the  blood  in  them,  and  from  blood  —  in  every  form,  as 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  the  eating  of  which, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts,  would  shock  theii 
prejudices  (see  v.  28,  29).  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him  .  .  .  every  Sabbath  day —  thus  keeping 
alive  in  every  Jew  those  feelings  which  such  practices  would  shock, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  Gentile  converts  must  carefully  respect, 
M  the  oneness  of  both  classes  in  Christ  was  to  be  practically  pre- 
served. The  wisdom  of  these  suggestions  commended  itself  t& 
all  present.  22,  23.  Judas  surnamed  Barsabas^ — therefore  not  the 
apostle  "Judas  the  brother  of  James"  (ch.  i.  13),  surnamed  "Thad- 
deus  "  (Matthew,  10.  3) ;  nor  can  1  be  shown  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  "Joseph  called  Barsabas  "  (ch.  i.  23).  But  nothing  is  known 
of  him  beyond  what  is  here  said,  and  Silas  —  the  same  as 
"Silvanus"  in  the  Epistles.  He  became  Paul's  companion 
on  his  second  missionary  journey  {v.  40).  chief  men  among 
the  brethren  —  selected  purposely  as  such,  to  express  the 
honour  in  which  they  held  the  church  at  Antioch  and  the  deputies 
they  had  sent  to  the  council,  and  as  the  matter  affected  all  Gentile 
converts,  to  give  weight  to  the  written  decision  of  this  important 
assembly.  They  were  "  prophets"  z/.  32  (and  see  ch.  11.  27),  and 
as  such,  doubtless,  their  eminence  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  obtained,  and  they  wrote ...  by  them  —  This  is  the  first 
place  in  the  new  Testament  history  of  writing  as  an  element  in  its 
development.      And   the  combination   here   of  written   and   oral 
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transmission  of  an  important  decision  reminds  us  of  the  first  oc- 
casion of  writing  mentioned  in  the  old  Testament  where  a  similar 
combination  occurs  —  Exodus,  17.  14.  But  whereas  //ien'  it  is  the 
deep  dijference  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  which  is  proclaimed, 
here  it  is  the  obliteration  of  that  difference  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus.  [Baumgarten.]  greeting  —  The  only  other  place  in  the 
new  Testament  where  this  word  occurs  (except  in  the  letter  of  Lysias. 
ch,  23.  26)  is  James,  i.  i,  which  seems  to  show  that  both  letters 
were  drawn  up  by  the  same  hand.  [Bengel.]  tho  Gentile  breth- 
ren in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Ciiicia — showing  that  churches 

then  existed  in  Ciiicia  as  well  as  Syria,  which  owed  their  exist- 
ence, in  all  likelihood,  to  Paul's  labours  during  the  interval  be- 
tween his  return  to  Tarsus  (ch.  9.  30)  and  his  departure  in  company 
with  Barnabas  for  Antioch  (seech.  11.  25,  26).     24-27.  Forasmuch 

as  we  have  heard  that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  have 

troubled  you  with  words  —  without  authority  or  even  knowledge 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  though  they  belonged  to  it,  and  prob- 
ably pretended  to  represent  its  views,  subverting  your  souls  — 
Such  strong  language  is  evidently  designed  to  express  indigna- 
tion at  this  attempt,  by  an  unauthorized  party,  to  bring  the  whole 
Christian  Church  under  Judaical  and  legal  bondage,  our  beloved 
Barnabas  and  Paul  —  Barnabq^  is  put  first  here  and  in  v.  12,  on 
account  of  his  former  superior  position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
^3ee  ch.  g.  27  ;  11.22  —  an  evidence  this  that  we  have  the  docu- 
ment precisely  as  written,  as  also  of  the  credibilit)'of  this  precious 
histary.     Men  that  have   hazarded  (///.,"  rendered   up,"  as  in  7uill 

*hey  did)  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  — 

Noble  testimony  to  those  beloved  men  .'  It  was  doubtless  prompt- 
ed more  immediately  by  the  narrative  they  had  just  listened  to 
ii"om  their  own  lips,  x.  12,  and  judiciously  inserted  in  this  letter,  to 
give  them  the  highest  weight  as  the  bearers  of  it,  along  with  their 
own  deputies.  Judas  and  Silas  shall  tell  you  the  same  by  mouth- 
Mark  here  how  considerate  and  tender  it  was  to  send  men  who 
would  be  able  to  say  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  what  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  come  from  themselves.  28,  29.  For  it  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  —  The  One  inwardly  guiding  to  and  set- 
ting His  seal  on  the  decision  come  to  ;  the  other,  the  external  ec- 
clesiastical authority  devoutly  embracing,  expressing  and  convey- 
ing to  the  churches  that  decision: — a  great  principle  this  for  the 

Church  in  all  time,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these 
necessary  things  . . .  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall 

dwell.  The  whole  language  of  these  prohibitions,  and  oi  v.  20,  21, 
implies  that  they  were  designed  as  concessions  to  Jewish  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  as  things  which  were 
all  of  unchanging  obligation.  The  only  cause  for  hesitation 
arises  from  "  fornication "  being  mixed  up  with  the  other  three 
things  ;  which  has  led  many  to  regard  the  whole  as  permanently 
prohibited.  But  the  remarks  on  v.  20  may  clear  this.  The  then 
state  of  heathen  societ)'^  in  respect  of  ail  the  four  things  seems 
the  reason  for  so  mixing  them  up.  30-33.  they  rejoiced  for  the 
consolation.  As  the  same  word  is  in  the  next  verse  properly 
rendered  "  exhorted,"    the  meaning  probably  is  "  rejoiced  for  the 
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exhortation  "  {margin,)  or  advice  ;  so  wise  in  itself  and  so  contrary 
to  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practiced  upon  them  by  the 
Judaizers.  Judas  and  Silas  being  prophets  themselves  —  ?.^.,  in- 
spired teachers,    exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words  (or 

"much  discourse,")  and  confirmed  them — opening  up,  no  doubt, 
the  great  principle  involved  in  the  controversy  now  settled,  of 
gratuitous  salvation,  or  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  faith  alone 
(as  expressed  by  Peter,  v.  9,  11),  and  dwelling  on  the  necessity 
of  harmony  in  principle  and  affection  between  the  Gentile  dis- 
ciples and  their  Jewish  brethren,  were  let  go  in  peace  —  "with 
peace,"  as  the  customary  parting  salutation.  34,  35.  It  pleased 
Silas  ("Silas  determined")  to  abide  there  still.  (The  authorities 
against  the  insertion  of  this  verse  are  strong.  It  may  have  been 
afterward  added  to  explain  v.  40).  Doubtless  the  attraction  to 
Antioch  for  Silas  was  Paul's  presence  there,  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  now  formed  that  permanent  attachment  which  the  sequel 
of  this  Book  and  Paul's  Epistles  show  to  have  existed.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  continued  in  Antioch,  teaching  (to  the  disciples) 
and  preaching  (to  those  without)  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  others  (other  laborers)  also  —  How  rich  must  Antioch  at 
this  time  have  been  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  !  {For 
a  painftd  scene  on  this  occasion,  bet^ucen  Paul  and  Peter,  see  Gala- 
tians,  211,  &c.) 

36-46.  Dissension  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  —  They 
part  company  to  prosecute  separate  missionary  tours.  and 
some  days  after  —  how  long  is   matter  only  of  conjecture.     Paul 

said  to  Barnabas,  let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  (the  true  reading  is, 
"the")  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  .  .  .  and 

SeB  how  they  do —  whether  they  were  advancing  or  declining,  &c., 
a  pattern  for  churches  and  successful  missionaries  in  every  age. 
("  Reader,  how  stands  it  with  thee?")  [Bengel.]  "Paul  felt  that 
he  was  not  called  to  spend  a  peaceful,  though  laborious  life  at  An- 
tioch, but  that  his  true  work  was  '  far  off  among  the  Gentiles.' " 
We  notice  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  trace  of  that  tender  solicitude 
for  his  converts,  that  earnest  longing  to  see  their  faces  which  appears 
in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  afterward,  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  attractive  features  of  his  character.  He  thought,  doubt- 
less, of  the  Pisidians  and  Lycaonians,  as  he  thought  afterward  at 
Athens  and  Corinth  of  the  Thessalonians,  from  whom  he  had  been 
lately  "  taken  in  presence,  not  in  heart,  night  and  day  praying  ex- 
ceedingly that  he  might  see  their  face  and  perfect  that  which  was 
lacking  in  their  faith. '  [Hows.]  Barnabas  determined  to  take 
with  them  John  . . .  Mark  —  (Colossians,  4.  10).  But  Paul  thought 
not  good  to  take  him  with  them  who  departed  from  them  — 2.  e., 
who  had  departed  ;  but  the  word  is  stronger  than  this —  who  stood 
aloof"  or  "turned  away"  from  them,  from  Pamphylia  and  went 
not  with  them  to  the  work  — the  work  yet  before  them.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  what  is  recorded  in  ch.  13.  13  (which  see).  And  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  (such  was  the  "  irrita- 
tion," or  "exacerbation,")  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from 
the  other.  Said  they  not  truly  to  the  Lystrians  that  they  were 
"men  of  like  passions  with  them?"  (ch.  14.  15).     But  who  zvas  to 
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blaine?  (i)  That  John  Mark  had  either  tirea  of  the  work  or  shrunk 
from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  that  yet  lay  before  them,  was  undeni- 
able ;  and  Paul  concluded  that  what  he  had  done  he  might,  and 
probably  would,  do  again.  Was  he  wrong  in  this  ?  (See  Proverbs, 
25.  19).  But  (2)  To  this  Barnabas  might  reply  that  no  rule 
was  without  exception  ;  that  one  failure,  in  a  young  Christian, 
was  not  enough  to  condemn  him  for  life  ;  that  if  near  relation- 
ship might  be  thought  to  warp  his  judgment,  it  also  gave  him 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  man  better  than  others  ;  and  that 
as  he  was  himself  anxious  to  be  allowed  another  trial  (and  the 
result  makes  this  next  to  certain),  in  order  that  he  might  wipe 
out  the  effect  of  his  former  failure  and  show  what  "hardness 
he  could  now  endure  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  his 
petition  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  Now,  since  John  Mark  did 
retrieve  his  character  in  these  respects,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  Paul  and  him,  so  cordial  that  the  apostle  expresses 
more  than  once  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  and  the  value 
he  set  upon  his  services  (Colossians,  4.  10,  11  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  11) 
— it  may  seem  that  events  showed  Barnabas  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
Paul  too  harsh  and  hast}'  in  his  judgment.  But,  in  behalf  of 
Paul,  it  may  well  be  answered,  that  not  being  able  to  see  into 
the  future  he  had  only  the  unfavorable  past  to  judge  by;  that 
the  gentleness  of  Barnabas  (ch.  4.  36  ;  11.  24)  had  already  laid 
him  open  to  imposition  (see  Galatians,  2.  13),  to  which  near 
relationship  would  in  this  case  make  him  more  liable  ;  and  that 
in  refusing  to  take  John  Mark  on  this  missionary  journey  he  was 
not  judging  his  Christian  character  nor  pronouncing  on  his 
fitness  for  future  service,  but  merely  providing  in  the  mean  time 
against  being  again  put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  having 
iheir  hands  weakened  by  a  possible  second  desertion.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  seems  clear  that  each  of  these  great  servants  of 
Christ  had  something  to  say  for  himself,  in  defense  of  the  position 
which  they  respective!)'  took  up  ;  that  while  Barnabas  was  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  grounds  on  which  Paul  proceeded,  Paul 
was  not  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  considerations  which 
Barnabas  probably  urged  ;  that  while  Paul  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  to  see  that  the  companion  of  their  arduous  work  was  one 
of  thoroughly  congenial  spirit  and  sufficient  nerve,  Barnabas, 
over  and  above  the  same  desire,  might  not  unreasonably  be 
afraid  for  the  soul  of  his  nephew,  lest  the  refusal  to  allow  him 
to  accompany  them  on  their  journey  might  injure  his  Christian 
character  and  deprive  the  Church  of  a  true  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;  and  that  while  both  sought  only  the  glory  of  their  common 
Master,  each  looked  at  the  question  at  issue  to  some  extent, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  temperament,  which  grace  sanc- 
tifies and  refines  but  does  not  destroy  —  Paul,  through  the 
medium  of  absolute  devotion  to  the  Cause  and  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  which,  warm  and  womanly  as  his  aflfections  were,'  gave  a 
tinge  of  lofty  sternness  to  his  resolves  where  that  seemed  to  be 
affected  ;  Barnabas,  through  the  medium  of  the  same  single- 
ness of  heart  in  Christ's  service,  though  probably  not  in  equal 
tsirength  (Galatians,  2.  13),  but  also  of  a  certain  natural  gentle- 
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ness  which,  where  a  Christian  relative  was  concerned,  led  him 
to  attach  more  weight  to  what  seemed  for  his  spiritual  good 
than  Paul  could  be  supposed  to  do.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  they  might  have  amicably  "agreed 
to  differ,"  each  taking  his  own  companion,  as  they  actually  did. 
But  the  "  paroxysm  "  (as  the  word  is)  the  "  exacerbation  "  which 
is  expressly  given  as  the  cause  of  their  parting,  shows  but  too 
plainly,  that  human  infirmity  amidst  the  great  labours  of  the 
church  at  Antioch  at  length  sundered  those  who  had  sweetly  and 
lovingly  borne  together  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  during 
a  protracted  tour  in  the  service  of  Christ.  "  Therefore  let  no  man 
glory  in  men  "  (i  Corinthians,  5.  21).)  As  for  John  Mark,  al- 
though through  his  uncle's  warm  advocacy  of  his  cause  he  was 
put  in  a  condition  to  dissipate  the  cloud  that  hung  over  him, 
how  bitter  to  him  must  have  ever  afterward  been  the  reflection 
that  it  was  his  culpable  conduct  which  gave  occasion  to  what- 
ever was  sinful  in  the  strife  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
to  a  separation  in  action,  though  no  doubt  with  mutual  Chris- 
tian regard,  between  those  who  had  till  then  wrought  nobly 
together.  How  watchful  does  all  this  teach  Christians,  and 
especially  Christian  ministers  and  missionaries  to  be  against  giv- 
ing way  to  rash  judgment  and  hot  temper  toward  each  other, 
especially  where  on  both  sides  the  glory  of  Christ  is  the  ground 
of  difference.  How  possible  is  it  that  in  such  cases  both  parties 
may,  on  the  question  at  issue,  be  more  or  less  in  the  right. 
How  difficult  is  it  even  for  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  differing  as  they  do  in  their  natural  tempera- 
ment even  under  the  commanding  influence  of  grace,  to  see 
even  important  questions  precisely  in  the  same  light.  And 
if,  with  every  disposition  to  yield  what  is  unimportant,  they 
still  feel  it  a  duty  each  to  stand  to  his  own  point,  how  careful 
should  they  be  to  do  it  lovingly,  each  pursuing  his  own  course 
without  disparagement  of  his  Christian  brother!  And  how  affectingly 
does  the  Lord  overrule  such  difference  of  judgment  and  such 
manifestations  of  human  infirmity,  by  making  them  "  turn  out 
rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  ;"  as  in  this  case  is  emi- 
nently seen  in  the  two  missionary  parties  instead  of  one,  not 
traveling  over  the  same  ground  and  carrying  their  dispute  ovei 
all  the  regions  of  their  former  loving  labours,  but  dividing  the  field 
between  them  !  and  SO  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 
Cyprus;  and   Paul   chose  Silas  (see  v.  34), — going   two   and 

two,  as  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  (Mark,  6.  7  ,  Luke,  10.  i).     and 

departed,  being  recommended  ...  to  the  Grace  of  God— (no 

doubt  by  some  solemn  service  ;  see  ch.  13.  3),  as  in  ch.  14.  26.  It 
does  not  follow  from  the  historian's  silence  that  Barnabas  was  not 
so  recommended  too  ;  for  this  is  the  last  mention  of  Barnabas  in 
the  history,  whose  whole  object  now  is  to  relate  the  proceedings 
of  Paul.  Nor  does  it  seem  quite  fair  [with  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Hows,  Alford,  Hacket,  Webster  &  Wilkinson,  &c.,]  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  church  at  Antioch  took  that  marked  way  of 
showing   their   sympathy   with  Paul   in  opposition  to    Barnabas. 

and  he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches. 
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"It  is  very  likely  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  made  a  deliberate  and 
amicable  arrangement  to  divide  the  region  of  their  first  mission 
between  them  ;  Paul  taking  \hG,  continental,  and  Barnabas  thezwj-?/- 
lar,  part  of  the  proposed  visitation.  If  Barnabas  visited  Salamis 
and  Paphos,  and  if  Paul  (traveling  westward)  after  passing 
through  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Iconium,  went  as  far  as  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  proposed  visitation  was  actually 
accomplished,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  converts  had  been 
made  at  Perga  and  Attaleia,"  [Hows.]  "  This  second  missionary 
tour  appears  to  have  proceeded  at  first  solely  from  the  desire  of 
visiting  the  churches  already  planted.  In  the  end,  however,  it 
took  a  much  wider  sweep,  for  it  brought  the  apostle  to  Europe." 
[Olshausen.j 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Chaps.  15.  41  ;  18.  22. 

PAUL'S  SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

15.  41 ;  16.  5.  Visitation  of  the  Churches  Formerly  Estab- 
lished ;  Timotheus  here  joining  the  Missionary  Party.  Ch. 
XV.  41.  he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  — (see  v.  23)  taking 
probably  the  same  route  as  when  dispatched  in  haste  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Tarsus,  he  then  went  by  land  (see  ch.  9.  30).  Ch.  xvi.  1-5, 
Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  and,  behold,  a  certain  dis- 
ciple was  there — i.e.,  at  Lystra  (not  Derbe,  as  some  conclude 
from  ch.  20.  4).  named  Timotheus  —  (see  ch.  14.  20).  As  Paul 
styles  him  "his  own  son  in  the  faith"  (i  Timothy,  i.  2),  he  must 
have  been  gained  to  Christ  at  the  apostle's  first  visit ;  and  as  Paul 
says  he  "had  fully  known  his  persecutions  which  came  on  him  at 
Lystra"  (2  Timothy,  3.  10,  11),  he  may  have  been  in  that  group  of 
disciples  that  surrounded  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  the  apos- 
tle outside  the  walls  of  Lystra,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
mind  receives  its  deepest  impressions  from  the  spectacle  of  inno- 
cent suffering  and  undaunted  courage.  [Hows.]  His  would  be 
one  of  "  the  souls  of  the  disciples  confirmed "  at  the  apostle's 
second  visit,  "  exhorted  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  "  warned 
"  that  we  must,  through  much  tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  (ch.  14. 21,  22).  the  son  of  a  certain . . .  Jewess  —  "  The  un- 
feigned faith  which  dwelt  first  in  his  grandmother  Lois"  descended 
to  "  his  mother  Eunice,"  and  thence  it  passed  to  this  youth  (2  Timo- 
thy, I.  5),  who  "  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  (2  Timothy, 

3.  15).  His  gifts  and  destination  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  had 
already  been  attested  (i  Timoth)?^,  i.  18  ;  4.  14 ;  and  though  some 
ten  years  after  this  Paul  speaks  of  him  as  still  young  (i  Timothy, 

4.  12),  "  he  was  already  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were 
at  L)'^stra  and  Iconium  "  {v.  2),  and  consequently  must  have  been 
well  known  through  all  that  quarter,  but  his  father  was  a  Greek 
—  Such  mixed  marriages,  though  little  practiced,  and  disliked  by 
stricter  Jews  in  Palestine,  must  have  been  very  frequent  among 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  especially  in  remote  districts,  where 
but  few  of  the  scattered  people  were  settled.  [Hows.]  Him 
would  Paizl  have  to  go  forth  with  him  —  This  is  in  harmony  with 
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all  we  read  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  of  Paul's  affectionate  and 
confiding  disposition.  He  had  no  relative  ties  which  were  of 
service  to  him  in  his  work  ;  his  companions  were  few  and  chang- 
ing ;  and  though  Silas  would  supply  the  place  of  Barnabas,  it  was 
no  weakness  to  yearn  for  the  society  of  one  who  might  become, 
what  Mark  once  appeared  to  be,  a  son  in  the  Gospel.  [Hows.] 
And  such  he  indeed  proved  to  be,  the  most  attached  and  service- 
able of  his  associates  (Philippians,  2.  19-23;  i  Corinthians,  4. 17  ; 
16.  10,  II  ;  I  Thessalonians,  3.  1-6.)  His  double  connection,  with 
the  Jews  by  the  mother's  side  and  the  Gentiles  by  the  father's, 
would  strike  the  apostle  as  a  peculiar  qualification  for  his  own 
sphere  of  labor.  "  So  far  as  appears,  Timothy  is  the  first  Gentile 
who  after  his  conversion  comes  before  us  as  a  regular  missionary  ; 
for  what  is  said  of  Titus  (Galatians,  2.  3)  refers  to  a  later  period." 
[WiES.]  But  before  his  departure,  Paul — took  and  circumcised 
him  (a  rite  which  every  Israelite  might  perform)  because  of  the  Jews 
. .  .for  they  knew  ail  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.  This  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  father  was  no  proselyte.  Against  the  wishes  of  a  Gen- 
tile father  no  Jewish  mother  was,  as  the  Jews  themselves  say,  per- 
mitted to  circumcise  her  son.  We  thus  see  why  all  the  religion  of 
Timothy  is  traced  to  the  female  side  of  the  family  (2  Timothy,  i. 
5).  "  Had  Timothy  not  been  circumcised,  a  storm  would  have 
gathered  round  the  apostle  in  his  further  progress.  His  fixed  line 
of  procedure  was  to  act  on  the  cities  through  the  synagogues  ;  and 
10  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew  first  and  then  to  the  Gentile.  But 
such  a  course  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  Timothy  been 
circumcised.  He  must  necessarily  have  been  repelled  by  that  peo- 
ple who  endeavoured  once  to  murder  St.  Paul  because  they  im- 
agined he  had  taken  a  Greek  into  the  temple  (ch.  21.  29).  The  very 
intercourse  of  social  life  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  for  it 
was  still  '  an  abomination'  for  the  circumcised  to  eat  with  the  un- 
circumcised."  [Hows.]  In  refusing  to  compel  Titus  afterward  to 
be  circumcised  (Galatians,  2.  3)  at  the  bidding  cf  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, as  necessary  to  salvation,  he  only  vindicated  "  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel"  (Galatians,  2.  5)  ;  in  circumcising  Timothy,  "to  the 
Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews."  Probably 
Timothy's  ordination  took  place  now  (i  Timothy,  4.  14  ;  2  Timothy, 
I.  6);  and  it  was  a  service,  apparently,  of  much  solemnity  —  "be- 
fore many  witnesses"  (i  Timothy,  6. 12).  And  as  they  went  through 
"the  cities"  they  delivered  the  decrees ...  And  so  were  the 
churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily 
—  not  the  churces,  but  the  number  of  their  members,  by  this  visit 
and  the  written  evidence  laid  before  them  of  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  wise  measures  there  taken  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts. 

6-12.  They  break  new  ground  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia  — 
Their  COURSE  in  that  Direction  being  Mysteriously  Hedged 
UP,  they  Travel  Westward  to  Troas  where  they  are  Di- 
vinely directed  to  Macedonia  —  The  Historian  Himself 
here  joining  the  Missionary  Party,  they  embark  for  Ne- 
APoLis,  and  reach  Philippi.  6-8.  Now  when  they  had  gone 
throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region   of  Galatia  — proceeding  in 
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a  north-westwardly  direction.  At  this  time  must  have  been 
formed  "the  churches  of  Galatia"  (Galatians,  i.  2  ;  i  Corinthi- 
ans, 16.  i) ;  founded,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians, particularly  ch.  4.  19,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  which  were 
already  in  existence  when  he  was  on  his  third  missionary  journey, 
as  we  learn  from  ch.  18.  23,  where  it  appears  that  he  was  no  less 
successful  in  Phrygia.  Why  these  proceedings,  so  interesting  as 
^ve  should  suppose,  arc  not  here  detailed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  for 
the  various  reasons  suggested  are  not  very  satisfactory:  ex.gr., 
that  the  historian  had  not  joined  the  party  [Alford]  ;  that  he  was 
in  haste  to  bring  the  apostle  to  Europe  [Olshausen]  ;  that  the 
main  stream  of  the  Church's  development  was  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  and  the  apostle's  labours  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia  lay  quite  out 
of  the  line  of  that  direction.  [Baumgarten.]  and  were  forbid- 
den of  the  Holy  Ghost  (speaking  by  some  prophet,  see  ch.  11.  27) 
to  preach  the  word  in  Asia  —  not  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  nor 
even  the  rich  Peninsula  now  called  Asia  Minor,  but  only  so  much 
of  its  western  coast  as  constituted  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
After  they  were  come  to  Mysia  —  where,  as  being  part  of  Roman 
Asia,  they  were  forbidden  to  labour  {v.  8).  they  assayed  (or  attempt- 
ed) to  go  into  (or  "toward")  Bithynia  — to  the  north-east,  but  the 
spirit  (speaking  as  before)  suffered  them  not  —  probably  because 
(i.)  Europe  was  ripe  for  the  labours  of  this  missionary  party  ;  and 
(2.)  other  instruments  were  to  be  honoured  to  establish  the  Gospel 
in  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  apostle  Peter 
(see  I  Peter,  i.  i).  By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  testified  by 
Pliny  the  governor,  Bithynia  was  filled  with  Christians.  "This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  deter- 
mining the  course  they  were  to  follow  in  their  efforts  to  evangelize 
the  nations,  and  it  was  evidently  designed  to  show  that  whereas 
hitherto  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  had  been  carried  on  in  un- 
broken course,  connected  by  natural  points  of  junction,  it  was  now 
to  take  a  leap  to  which  it  could  not  be  impelled  but  by  an  imme- 
diate and  independent  operation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  though  pri- 
marily, this  intimation  of  the  spirit  was  only  negative,  and  referred 
but  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  Paul  took  it  for  a  sign  that  a  new  epoch  was  now  to  commence 
in  his  apostolic  labours."  [Baumgarten.]  came  down  to  Troas 
—  a  city  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  vEgean  sea,  the  boundary  of 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west ;  the  region  of  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  Trojan  war.     9,  10.  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  (while awake, 

for  it  is  not  called  a  dream)  in  the  nioht :  There  stood  a  man  of 
Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  {Macedonia, 
and  help  us  —  Stretching  his  eye  across  the  ^gean  sea,  from  Troas 
on  the  north-east  to  the  Macedonian  hills  visible  on  the  north- 
west, the  apostle  could  hardly  fail  to  think  this  the  destined  scene 
of  his  future  labours  ;  and  if  he  retired  to  rest  with  this  thought, 
he  would  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  rem.arkable  intimation  of 
the  Divine  will  now  to  be  given  him.  This  visional  Macedonian 
discovered  himself  by  what  he  said.  But  it  was  a  cry  not  of  con- 
scious desire  for  the  Gospel,  but  of  deep  need  of  it  and  unconscious 
preparedness  to  receive  it,  not  only  in  that  region,  but,  we  may  well 
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say,  throughout  all  the  western  empire  which  Macedonia  might  be 
said  to  represent.  It  was  a  virtual  confession  "  that  the  highest 
splendour  of  Heathendom,  which  we  must  recognize  in  the  arts  oi 
Greece  and  in  the  polity  and  imperial  power  of  Rome,  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  all  its  resources.  God  had  left  the  Gentile  world  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  (ch.  14.  2).  They  had  sought  to  gain  salva- 
tion for  themselves  ;  but  those  who  had  carried  it  farthest  along  the 
paths  of  natural  development  were  now  pervaded  by  the  feeling  that 
all  had  indeed  been  vanity.  The  feeling  is  the  simple,  pure  result 
of  all  the  history  of  Heathendom.  And  Israel,  going  along  the  way 
which  God  had  marked  out  for  him,  had  likewise  arrived  at  his  end. 
At  last  he  is  in  a  condition  to  realize  his  original  vocation,  by  becom- 
ing the  guide  who  is  to  lead  the  Gentiles  unto  God  only  Author  and 
Creator  of  God's  redemption  ;  and  St.  Paul  is  in  truth  the  very  per- 
son to  whom  this  vocation  of  Israel  is  now  a  present  Divine  reality, 
and  to  whom,  by  this  nocturnal  apparition  of  the  Macedonian,  the 
preparedness  of  the  heathen  world  to  receive  the  ministry  of  Is- 
rael toward  the  Gentiles  is  confirmed."  [Baumgarten.]  ^  T/iis 
voice  cries  from  Heathendovi  still  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  never 
does  the  Church  undertake  the  7uork  of  missions,  nor  any  missionary  go 
forth  from  it,  in  the  light  spirit,  save  in  ol>edience  to  this  cry.     and 

after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  endeavoured  to  go 
into  Macedonia — The  "  we,"  here  first  introduced,  is  a  mcdest  in- 
timation that  the  historian  himself  had  now  joined  the  missionary 
party.  (The  modern  objections  to  this  are  quite  frivolous.) 
Whether  Paul's  broken  health  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  ar- 
rangement for  having  "the  beloved  physician  "  with  him  [Wies], 
can  never  be  known  with  certainty  ;  but  that  he  would  deem  him- 
self honoured  in  taking  care  of  so  precious  a  life,  there  can  be  no 

doubt.  II,  12.  therefore  loosing  from  Troas,  we  came  {lit.,  "  ran  ") 
with  a  straight  course  (?.  c,  "  ran  before  the  wind  ")  to  Samothra- 

Cia  —  a  lofty  island  on  the  Thracian  coast,  north  from  Troas,  with 
an  inclination  westward.  The  wind  must  have  set  in  strong  from 
the  south  or  south  south-east  to  bring  them  there  so  soon,  as  the 
current  is  strong  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  they  afterward  took 
five  days  to  what  they  now  did  in  two  (ch.  20.  6).  [Hows.]  next 
day  to  Neapolis — on  the  Macedonian,  or  rather  Thracian,  coast, 
about  sixty-five  miles  from  Samothracia,  and  ten  from  Philippi,  of 
which  it  is  the  harbour.  Philippi  .  .  .  the  chief  (rather,  perhaps, 
"  the  first  ")  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.  The  meaning  appears 
to  be  —  the  first  city  one  comes  to,  proceeding  from  Neapolis.  The 
sense  given  in  our  version  hardly  consists  with  fact,  a  COlony — i.  c, 
possessing  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and,  as  such, 
both  exempted  from  scourging  and  (in  ordinary  cases)  from  arrest, 
and  entitled  to  appeal  from  the  local  magistrate  to  the  emperor. 
Though  the  Pisidian  Antioch  and  Troas  were  also  "  colonies,"  the 
fact  is  mentioned  in  this  history  of  Philippi  only  on  account  of  the 
frequent  references  to  Roman  privileges  and  duties  in  the  sequel  of 
the  chapter. 

12-34.  At  Philippi,  Lydia  is  gained  and  with  her  house- 
hold BAPTIZED — AN  EVIL  SPIRIT  IS  EXPELLED,  PaUL  AND  SiLAS 
ARE    SCOURGED,    IMPRISONED,    AND     MANACLED,    BUT    MIRACULOUSLY 
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SET  FREE,  AND  THE  JAILOR  WITH  ALL  HIS  HOUSEHOLD  CON- 
VERTED AND  BAPTIZED.  12,  1 3.  wG  wePB  Ifi  that  cJty  abiding 
certain  days  —  waiting  till  the  Sabbath  came  round:  their  whole 
stay  must  have  extended  to  some  weeks.  As  their  rule  was  to 
begin  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  they  did  nothing  till  the  time 
when  they  knew  that  they  would  convene  for  worship,  on  the 
Sabbath  day  —  the  first  after  their  arrival,  as  the  words  imply,  we 
went  out  of  the  city —  rather,  as  the  true  reading  is,  "  outside  of 
the  (city)  gate."  by  a  river-side  —  one  of  the  small  streams  which 
gave  name  to  the  place  ere  the  city  was  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  —  or  a  prayer- 
meeting  held.  It  is  plain  there  was  no  synagogue  at  Philippi 
(contrast  ch.  17.  i),  the  number  of  the  Jews  being  small.  The 
meeting  appears  to  have  consisted  wholly  of  women,  and  these 
not  all  Jewish.  The  neighbourhood  of  streams  was  preferred,  on 
account  of  the  ceremonial  washings  used  on  such  occasions,  we 
sat  down  and  spake  unto  the  women,  &,c.  —  a  humble  congre- 
gation, and  simple  manner  of  preaching.  But  Jwre  and  iJuis  luere 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  Europe  unto  Christ,  and  they  were  of  the 
female  sex,  of  whose  accession  and  services  honourable  mention 
will  again  and  again  be  made.  14,  15.  Lydia  —  a  common  name 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city 
of  Thyatira  —  on  the  confines  of  L)'dia  and  Phrygia.  The  Lyd- 
ians,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Thyatira,  were  celebrated 
for  their  dyeing,  in  which  the)^  inherited  the  reputation  of  the 
Tyrians.  Inscriptions  to  this  effect,  yet  remaining,  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  our  historian.  This  woman  appears  to  have  been  in 
good  circumstances,  having  an  establishment  at  Philippi  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  missionary  party  (z/.  15).  and  receiv- 
ing her  goods  from  her  native  town,  which  worshipped  God  — 
i.e.,  was  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  as  such  present 
at  this  meeting,  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened  —  ?.  ^.,  the  Lord 
Jesus  (see  v.  15  ;  and  Cf.  Luke,  24.  45;  Matthew,  11.  27).  that 
she  attended  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paul  — "  showing  that  the 

inclination  of  the  heart  toward  the  truth  originates  not  in  the 
will  of  man.  The  first  disposition  to  turn  to  the  Gospel  is  a  work 
of  grace."  [Olshausen.]  Observe  here  the  place  assigned  to 
"giving  attention"  or  "  heed  "  to  the  truth,  that  species  of  atten- 
tion which  consists  in  having  the  whole  mind  engrossed  with  it, 
and  in  apprehending  and   drinking  it  in,  in  its  vital  and   saving 

character.  And  when  . . .  baptized.  .  .  and  her  household  —  prob- 
ably without  much  delay.  The  mention  of  baptism  here  for  the 
first  time  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  Paul,  while  it  was 
doubtless  performed  on  all  his  former  converts,  indicates  a  special 
importance  in  this  first  European  baptism.  Here  also  is  the  first 
mention  of  a  Christian  household.  Whether  it  included  children, 
also  in  that  case  baptized,  is  not  explicitly  stated  ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption, as  in  other  cases  of  households  baptized,  certainly  is 
that  it  did.  Yet  the  question  of  Infant  baptism  must  be 
determined  on  other  grounds ;  and  such  incidental  allusions 
form  onl}'^  part   of  the  historical   materials   for  ascertaining  the 
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practice  of  the  Church,  she  besought  us,  sayiRg,  If  ye  have 
judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord  —  the  Lord  Jesus; 
^.d.,  "by  the  faith  on  Him  which  ye  have  recognized  in  me  by 
baptism."  There  is  a  beautiful  modesty  in  the  expression.  And 
she  constrained  us  —  the  word  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  re- 
luctant, but  were  overborne.  16-18.  as  we  went  tO  prayer — The 
words  imply  that  it  was  on  their  way  to  the  usual  place  of  public 
prayer,  by  the  river-side,  that  this  took  place  ;  therefore  not  on  the 
same  day  with  what  had  just  occurred,  a  damsel  — "  a  female 
servant,"  and  in  this  case  a  slave  {v.  19).  possessed  with  a  spirit 
of  divination  —  or  "of  Python,"  i.  e.,  a  spirit  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  Pythian  Apollo,  or  of  the  same  nature.  The  reality 
of  this  demoniacal  possession  is  as  undeniable  as  that  of  any  in 

the  Gospel  History.    These  men  are  servants  of  the  IVIost  Hiah 

God,  &,C.  Glorious  testimony  !  But  see  Luke,  4.  41.  this  did  she 
many  days  —  /.  ^.,  on  many  successive  occasions  when  on  their 
way  to  their  usual  place  of  meeting,  or  when  engaged  in  religious 
services.  Paul  being  grieved  —  for  the.  poor  victim;  grieved  to 
see  such  power  possessed  by  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation,  and 
grieved  to   observe  the  malignant   design  with  which  this   high 

testimony  was  borne  to  Christ.  19.  when  her  masters  saw  that  the 
hope  of  their  gain  was  gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas  —  as  the 
leading  persons,  and  drew  them  into  the  market  place  (or  Forum, 
where  the  courts  were)  to  the  magistrates,  saying,  &,c.  We  have 
here  a  full  and  independent  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  super- 
natural cure,  since  on  any  other  supposition  such  conduct  would 

be  senseless.    20.  These  men  being  Jews  —  objects  of  dislike, 

contempt,  and  suspicion  by  the  Romans,  and  at  this  time  of  more 

than   usual  prejudice,    do  exceedingly  trouble  our   city.    See 

similiar  charges,  ch.  17.  6  ;  24.  5  ;  i  Kings,  18.  17.  There  is  some 
colour  of  truth  in  all  such  accusations,  in  so  far  as  the  Gospel,  and 
generally  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  reigning  principle  of  human  action, 
is  in  a  godless  world  a  thoroughly  revolutionaiy  principle.  How 
far  external  commotion  and  change  will  in  any  case  attend  the 
triumph  of  this  principle  depends  on  the  breadth  and  obstinacy 

of  the  resistance  it  meets  with.  21.  And  teach  customs  which  are 
not  lawful  for  hs  to  receive,  neither  to  observe,  being  Romans. 

Here  also  there  was  a  measure  of  truth  ;  as  the  introduction  of  new 
gods  was  forbidden  by  the  laws,  and  this  might  be  thought  to  apply 
to  any  change  of  religion.  But  the  whole  charge  was  pure  hy- 
pocrisy ;  for  as  these  men  would  have  let  the  missionaries  preach 
what  religion  they  pleased  if  they  had  not  dried  up  the  source  of 
their  gains,  So  they  conceal  the  real  cause  of  their  rage  under 
colour  of  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  law,  and  good  order :  so  ch,  17.  6, 

7 ;  and  19.  25,  27.    22.  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against 

them:   so  ch.  19.  28,  34;  21.  30;  Luke,  23,  18.    the  magistrates 

rent  off  their  (Paul's  and  Silas's)  clothes — i.e.,  ordered  the  lictors, 
or  rod  bearers,  to  tear  them  off,  so  as  to  expose  their  naked  bodies 
(see  V.  yf).  The  word  expresses  the  roughness  with  which  this 
was  done  to  prisoners  preparatory  to  whipping,  and  commanded 
to  beat  them  —  without  any  trial  {%>.  37),  to  appease  the  popular 
rage.     Thrice,  it  seems,  Paul  endured  this  indignity,  2  Corinthians, 
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II.  25.    23,  24.  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon  them  —  the 

bleeding  wounds  from  which  they  were  not  washed  till  it  was  done 
by  the  converted  jailor  {v.  33).  charged  the  jailor  .  . .  who  thrust 
them  Into  the  inner  prison  —  pestilential  cells,  damp  and 
cold,  from  which  the  light  was  excluded,  and  where  the 
chains  rusted  on  the  prisoners.  One  such  place  may  be  seen  to 
this   day  on    the    slope  of    the  Capitol  at  Rome."     [Hows,]     he 

made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks  —  an  instrument  of  torture 

as  well  as  confinement,  made  of  wood  bound  with  iron,  with 
holes  for  the  feet  which  were  stretched  more  or  less  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  intended.  {Oriocn  at  a  later  period,  besides 
having  his  neck  thrust  into  an  iron  collar,  lay  extended  for  many 
days  with  his  feet  four  holes  on  the  rack.)  Though  jailors  were 
proverbially  unfeeling,  the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  given 
in  this  case  would  seem  to  warrant  all  that  was  done.  25.  And  at 
midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises  —  ///.,  "  praying, 
were  singing  praises:"  z.  ^.,  while  engaged  in  pouring  out  their 
hearts  in  prayer,  had  broken  forth  into  singing,  and  were  hymning 
loud  their  joy.  As  the  word  here  employed  is  that  used  to  denote 
the  Paschal  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  after  their 
last  passover  (Matthew,  26.  30),  and  which  we  know  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Psalm  113-118,  which  was  chanted  at  that  festival,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  portions  of  the  Psalms,  so  rich  in  such  mat- 
ter, which  our  joyous  sufferers  chanted  forth  ;  nor  could  any  be 
more  seasonable  an  i  inspiring  to  them  than  those  very  six  psalms, 
which  every  devout  lew  would  no  doubt  have  by  heart.  *'//e  giv- 
eth  songs  in  the  night"  (Job,  35.  10).  Though  their  bodies  were  still 
bleeding  and  tortured  in  the  stocks,  their  spirits,  under  *' the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a  new  affection,"  rose  above  suffering,  and  made 
the  prison  walls  resound  with  their  song.  "  In  these  midnight 
hymns,  by  the  imprisoned  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole 
might  of  Roman  injustice  and  violence  against  the  Church  is  not 
only  set  at  nought,  but  converted  into  a  foil  to  set  forth  more  com- 
pletely the  majesty  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Church,  which  as 
yet  the  world  knew  nothing  of.  And  if  the  sufferings  of  these 
two  witnesses  for  Christ  are  the  beginning  and  the  type  of  num- 
berless martyrdoms  which  were  to  flow  upon  the  Church  from  the 
same  source,  in  like  manner  the  unparalleled  triumph  of  the 
Spirit  over  suffering  was  the  beginning  and  the  pledge  of  a  spirit- 
ual power  which  we  afterward  see  shining  forth  so  triumphantly 
and  irresistibly  in  the  many  martyrs  of  Christ  who  were  given 
up  as  a  prey  to  that  same  imperial  might  of  Rome."  [Neander 
in  Baumgarten.]  and  the  prisoners  heard  them — lit.,  "were 
listening  to  them,"  i.  e.,  when  the  astounding  events  immediately 
to  be  related  took  place  ;  not  asleep,  but  wide  awake  and  rap- 
(no  doubt)  in  wonder  at  what  they  heard.     26-28.  And  suddenly 

there   was  a  great  earthquake  — in  answer,  doubtless,  to  the 

prayers  and  expectations  of  the  sufferers  that,  for  the  truth's  sake 
and  the  honour  of  their  Lord,  some  interposition  would  take  place. 

every  one's  bands  {i.  e.,  the  bands  of  all  the  prisoners)  were  loosed 

not  by  the  earthquake,  of  course,  but  by  a  miraculous  energy  ac- 
companying it.     By  this,  and  the  jo3'ous  strains  which  they  had 
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heard  from  the  sufferers,  not  to  speak  of  the  change  wrought  on 
the  jailor,  these  prisoners  could  hardly  fail  to  have  their  hearts  in 
some  measure  opened  to  the  truth  ;  and  this  part  of  the  narrative 
seems  the  result  of  information  afterward  communicated  by  one  or 

more  of  these  men.  the  keeper  .  .  .  awaking  . . .  drew  his  sword, 
and  would  have  killed  himself,  &,c.  —  knowing  that  his  life  was 

forfeited  in  that  case  (ch.  12.  19  ;  and  Cf  27.  42).  But  Paul  Cried 
with  a  loud  voice  —  the  better  to  arrest  the  deed.  Do  thyself  no 
harm,  for  we  are  all  here  —  What  divine  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion !  No  elation  at  their  miraculous  liberation,  or  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  it ;  but  one  thought  filled  the  apostle's  mind  at  that 
moment,  anxiety  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  sending  himself 
into  eternity  ignorant  of  the  only  way  of  life  ;  and  his  presence  of 
mind  appears  in  the  assurance  which  he  so  promptly  gives  to  the 
desperate  man,  that  his  prisoners  had  none  of  them  fied  as  he  feared. 
But  how,  it  has  been  asked  by  recent  skeptical  critics,  could  Paul 
in  his  inner  prison  know  what  the  jailor  was  about  to  do?  In 
many  conceivable  ways,  without  supposing  any  supernatural 
communication.  Thus,  if  the  jailor  slept  at  the  door  of  "  the  inner 
prison,"  which  suddenly  fiew  open  when  the  earthquake  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  building  ,  if  too,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  he 
uttered  some  cry  of  despair  on  seeing  the  doors  open  ;  and  if  the 
clash  of  the  steel,  as  the  affrighted  man  drew  it  hastily  from  the 
scabbard,  was  audible  but  a  few  yards  off,  in  the  dead  midnight 
stillness,  increased  by  the  awe  inspired  in  the  prisoners  by  the 
miracle  —  what  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  Paul,  perceiv- 
ing in  a  moment  how  matters  stood,  after  crying  out,  stepped 
hastily  to  him,  uttering  the  noble  entreaty  here  recorded  ?  Not 
less  fiat  is  the  question,  why  the  other  liberated  prisoners  did  not 
make  their  escape  ;  as  if  there  were  the  smallest  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how,  under  the  resistless  conviction  that  there  must  be 
something  supernatural  in  their  instantaneous  liberation  without 
human  hand,  such  wonder  and  awe  should  possess  them  as  to  take 
away  for  the  time  not  only  all  desire  of  escape,  but  even  all  thought 

on  the  subject.  ?g,  30.  then  he  called  for  a  light  and  sprang  in 
. . .  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and   Silas,  and   brought  them  out 

and  said — How  graphic  this  rapid  succession  of  minute  details, 
evidently  from  the  parties  themselves,  the  prisoners  and  the  jailor, 
who  would  talk  over  every  feature  of  the  scene  once  and  again,  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  so  marvelously  seen.  Sirs, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  — If  this  question  should  seem  in 
advance  of  any  light  which  the  jailor  could  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, let  it  be  considered  (i)  that  the  "  trembling"  which  came  over 
him  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  pris- 
oners, for  they  were  all  there  ;  and  if  it  had,  he  would  rather  have 
proceeded  to  secure  them  again  than  leave  them,  to  fall  down  be- 
fore Paul  and  Silas.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  plain  that  his 
trembling  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  account  he  Avould  have 
to  render  to  the  magistrates.  Only  one  explanation  of  it  can  be 
given  —  that  he  had  become  all  at  once  alarmed  about  his  spirit- 
ual state  and  that  though,  a  moment  before,  he  was  ready  to  plunge 
into  eternity  with  the  guilt  of  self-murder  on  his  head,  without  a 
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thought  of  the  sin  he  was  committing  and  its  awful  conse- 
quences, his  unfitness  to  appear  before  God,  and  his  need  of 
salvation,  now  flashed  full  upon  his  soul  and  drew  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  the  cry  here  recorded.  If  still  it  be 
asked  how  it  could  take  such  definite  shape,  let  it  be  considered 
(2)  that  the  jailor  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges  on  which  these  men  had  been  imprisoned,  seeing  they  had 
been  publicly  whipped  b}'  order  of  the  magistrates,  which  would 
fill  the  whole  town  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  including  that  strange 
cry  of  the  demoniac  from  day  to  day —  "  These  men  are  the  servants 
of  the  most  high  God,  which  sho7v  unto  ns  the  way  of  salvation  "  — 
words  proclaiming  not  only  the  Divine  commission  of  the  preachers, 
but  the  news  of  salvation  they  were  sent  to  tell,  the  miraculous 
expulsion  of  the  demon,  and  the  rage  of  her  masters.  All  this, 
indeed,  would  go  for  nothing  with  such  a  man,  until,  roused  by 
the  mighty  earthquake  which  made  the  building  to  rock  ;  then 
despair  seizing  him  at  the  sight  of  the  open  doors,  the  sword  of 
self-destruction  was  suddenly  arrested  by  words  from  one  of  those 
prisoners  such  as  he  would  never  imagine  could  be  spoken  in 
their  circumstances,  words  evidencing  something  Divine  about 
them.  Then  would  flash  across  him  the  light  of  a  new  discovery: 
"  That  was  a  true  cry  which  the  Pythoness  uttered,  "These  men 
are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  which  show  unto  us  the 
way  of  salvation  ! "  That  I  now  must  know,  and  from  them,  as 
divinely  sent  to  me,  must  I  learn  that  "way  of  salvation  !"  Sub- 
stantially, this  is  the  cry  of  every  awakened  sinner,  though  the 
degree  of  light  and  the  depths  of  anxiety  it  expresses  will  be  diffe- 
rent in  each  case.  31-34-  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  The  brevity,  simplicit)',  and  directness  ot 
this  reply  are,  in  the  circumstances,  singularly  beautiful.  Enough 
at  that  moment  to  have  his  faith  directed  simpl)^  to  the  Saviour, 
with  the  assurance  that  this  would  bring  to  his  soul  the  needed 
and  sought  salvation  —  the  Z^^tc/ being  a  matter  for  after  teaching. 
Thou  Shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.  See  Luke,  19.  10.  And 
they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord  —  unfolding  now, 

doubtless,  more  full)'-  what  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  was  to  whom 
they  had  pointed  his  faith,  and  what  the  "  salvation  "  was  which 
this  would  bring  him.    and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house  —  who 

from  their  own  dwelling  (under  the  same  roof  no  doubt  with  the 
prison)  had  crowded  round  the  apostles,  aroused  first  by  the  earth- 
quake. (From  their  addressing  the  Gospel  message  "to  all  that 
were  in  the  house"  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  it  contained 
no  children,  but  merely  that  as  it  contained  adults  besides 
the  jailor  himself,  so  to  all  of  these,  as  alone  of  course 
fit  to  be  addressed,  they  preached  the  word).  And  he  took 
them  —  the  word  implies  change  of  place,  the  same  hour  of  the 
night  and  washed  their  stripes  —  in  the  well  or  fountain  which 
was  within  or  near  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  [Hows.]  The 
mention  of  "  the  same  hour  of  the  night "  seems  to  imply  that  they 
had  to  go  forth  into  the  open  air,  which,  unseasonable  as  the  hour 
was,  they  did.  These  bleeding  wounds  had  never  been  thouglit 
of  bvz-the  indifferent  jailor.     But  now,  when  his  whole  heart  was 
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opened  to  his  spiritual  benefactors,  he  cannot  rest  until  he  has 
done  all  in  his  power  for  their  bodily  relief,  and  was  baptized  he 
and  all  his,  straightway — probably  at  the  same  fountain,  since  it 
took  place  "straightway  ;"  the  one  washing  on  his  part  being  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  the  other   on  theirs.     And   when   he  had 

brought  them  into  his  house,  he  set  meat  before  them  and  rejoiced, 

believing  (/.  <•.,  as  the  expression  implies,  "  rejoiced  because  he 
had  believed  ")  in  God  —  as  a  converted  heathen,  for  the  faith  of  a 
Jew  would  not  be  so  expressed,     [Alford.]     with  all  his  houSB 

—  the  wondrous  change  on  himself  and  the  whole  house  filling  his 
soul  with  joy.  "  This  is  the  second  house  which,  in  the  Roman 
city  of  Philippi,  has  been  consecrated  by  faith  in  Jesus,  and  of 
which  the  inmates,  by  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  Gospel  wit- 
nesses, have  been  sanctified  to  a  new  beginning  of  domestic  life, 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  The  first  result  came  to  pass 
in  consequence  simply  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ;  the 
second  was  the  fruit  of  a  testimony  sealed  and  ennobled 
by  suffering."  [Baumgartex.]  35,  36.  when  It  was  day,  the 
magistrates    sent   the   sergeants,    saying,    Let   those   men   go 

—  the  cause  of  this  change  can  only  be  conjectured.  When  the 
commotion  ceased,  reflection  would  soon  convince  them  of  the  in- 
justice they  had  done,  even  supposing  the  prisoners  had  been 
entitled  to  no  special  privileges  ;  and  if  rumour  reached  tl.cm  that 
the  prisoners  were  somehow  under  supernatural  protection,  they 
might  be  the  more  awed  into  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  thtm.  the 
keeper  (overjoyed  to  have  such  orders  to  execute)  told  this  ...  to 

Paul .  .  .  now  therefore  ...  go  in  peace  — Very  differently  did 

Paul  receive  such  orders.  37.  Paul  said  unto  them  —  to  tl:e  Ser- 
jeants who  had  entered  the  prison  along  with  the  jailor,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  report  that  the  men  had  departed.  They  have 
beaten  us  openly  —  The  publicity  of  the  injury  done  them,  exposing 
their  naked  and  bleeding  bodies  to  tlie  rude  populace,  was  evi- 
dently the  most  stinging  feature  of  it  to  the  apostle's  delicate  feel- 
ing, and  to  this  accordingly  he  alludes  to  the  Thessalonians, 
probably  a  year  after  :  "  Even  after  we  had  suffered  before,  and 
luere  shamefully  entreated  (or  '  insulted  ')  as  ye  know  at  Philippi  " 
(i  Thessalonians,  2.  2).  uncondemned  (unconvicted  on  trial),  be- 
ing Romans  (see  ch.  22.  28),  and  cast  us  Into  prison  —  1  oih  illegal. 
Of  Silas'  citizenship,  if  meant  to  be  included,  we  know  nothing. 
and  now  do  they  thrust  ("hurry  ")  us  out  (see  Mark,  9.,.38,  GreeP) 
privily? — Mark  the  intended  contrast  between  the  public  insult 
they  had  inflicted,  and  \\\e  pj'ivate  way  in  which  they  ordered  thera 

to  be  off.    nay  verily  (no,  indeed) ;  but  let  them  come  themselves 

and  fetch  us  out  —  by  an  open  and  formal  act,  equivalent  to  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  their  innocence.  38.  they  feared  when  they 
heard  they  were  Romans  — their  authority  being  thus  imperiled  ; 
for  they  were  liable  to  an  action  for  what  they  had  done,  39,  40. 
and  they  came  (in  person)  and  besought  them  —  not  to  complain 
of  them.  What  a  contrast  this  suppliant  attitude  of  the  pretors 
of  Philippi  to  the  t3'rannical  air  with  which  they  had  the  day  be- 
fore treated  the  preachers  !  (See  Isaiah,  60.  14  ;  Revelation,  3,  9.) 
brought  them  out  ("  conducted  them  forth  from  the  prison  into  the 
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street,  as  insisted  on ")  and  desired  ("  requested ")  them  to  depart 

out  of  the  city  —  perhaps  fearing  again  to  excite  the  populace. 
And  they  went  out  of  the  prison  —  Having  attained  their  object  — 
to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  by  the  infraction  of  which,  in  this 
case,  the  Gospel  in  their  persons  had  been  illegally  affronted  — 
they  had  no  mind  to  carry  the  matter  further.  Their  citizenship 
was  valuable  to  them  only  as  a  shield  against  unnecessary  injuries 
to  their  Master's  cause.  What  a  beautiful  mixture  of  dignity  and 
meekness  is  this  !  Nothing  secular,  which  may  be  turned  to  the 
account  of  the  Gospel,  is  morbidly  disregarded  ;  in  any  other  view» 
nothing  of  this  nature  is  set  store  by — an  example,  this,  for  all 
ages,  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Lydia  —  as  if  to  show  by  this 
leisurely  proceeding  that  they  had  not  been  made  to  leave,  but 
were  at  full  liberty  to  consult  their  own  convenience,  and  when 
they  had  seen  the  brethren—  not  onfy  her  family  and  the  jailor's, 
but  probably  others  now  gained  to  the  Gospel,  they  comforted 
them  —  rather,  perhaps,  "exhorted"  them,  which  would  include 
comfort.  *'  This  assembly  of  believers  in  the  house  of  Lydia  was  the 
first  Church  that  had  been  founded  in  EuropeT  [Baumgarten.] 
and  departed  —  but  not  ali  ;  (or  two  of  the  company  remained 
behind  (see  ch.  17,  14) ;  Timotheus,  of  whom  the  Philippians 
** learned  the  proof"  that  he  honestly  cared  for  their  state,  and  was 
truly  like-minded  with  St.  Paul,  "serving  with  him  in  the  Gospel 
as  a  son  with  his  father''  (Philemon,  2.  19-23) ;  and  Luke,  "whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  though  he  never  praises  himself  or  relates 
his  own  labours,  and  though  we  only  trace  his  movements  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Paul  by  the  change  of  a  pronoun,  or  the  uncon- 
scious variation  of  his  style.  In  ch.  17,  the  narrative  is  again  in 
the  Mm/ person,  and  the  pronoun  is  not  changed  to  the  second  \\\\ 
we  come  to  ch.  20.  5.  The  modesty  with  which  St.  Luke  leaves 
out  all  mention  of  his  own  labours  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
We  shall  trace  him  again  when  he  rejoins  St.  Paul  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  His  vocation  as  a  physician  may  have  brought 
him  into  connection  with  these  contiguous  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  he  may  (as  Mr.  Smith  suggests,  '  Shipwreck,'  &c.) 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  professional  skill  as  a 
surgeon  at  sea"     [Hows.] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1-15.  At  Thessalonica  the  Success  of  Paul's  Preaching  En- 
dangering HIS  Life,  he  is  Dispatched  by  Night  to  Berea, 
where  his  Message  meets  with  Enlightened  Acceptance  —  A 
Hostile  Movement  from  Thessalonica  Occasions  his  Sudden 
Departure  from  Berea  —  He  arrives  at  Athens,  i.  when 
they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis  —  thirty-three  miles  south- 
west of  Philippi,  on  the  river  Strymon,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea.  and  Appol- 
lonia  —  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Amphipolis;  but  the  ex- 
act site  is  not  known,  they  came  to  Thessalonica  —  about  thirty- 
seven  miles  due  west  from  Appollonia,  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic 
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(or  Thessalonian)  gulf,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
-£gean  sea  ;  the  principal  and  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia. 
"  We  see  at  once  how  appropriate  a  place  it  was  for  one  of  the  start- 
ing points  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  and  can  appreciate  the  force 
of  what  Paul  said  to  the  Thessalonians  within  a  few  months  of  his 
departure  from  them  :  '  From  you,  the  word  of  the  Lord  sounded 
forth  like  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  in  every 
place'"  (i  Thessalonians,  i.  8).  [Hows.]  where  was  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews  —  implying  that  (as  at  Philippi)  there  was  none  at  Am- 
phipolis  and  Appollonia.  2-4.  Paul,  as  his  manner  was  —  always 
to  begin  with  the  Jews,  went  in  unto  them  —  In  writing  to  the 
converts  but  a  few  months  after  this,  he  reminds  them  of  the  cour- 
age and  superiority  to  indignity,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  which  this 
required  after  the  shameful  treatment  he  had  so  lately  experienced 
at  Philippi  (i  Thessalonians,  2.  2).  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered,  &,C.  —  His  preaching,  it  seems,  was 
chiefly  expository,  and  designed  to  establish  from  the  old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  (i)  that  the  predicted  Messiah  was  to  be  a  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  and,  therefore,  a  rising  Messiah  ;  (2)  that  this  Mes- 
siah was  none  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  consorted  ("  cast  in 
their  lot")  with  Paul  and  Silas  —  Cf.  2  Corinthians,  8.  5.  of  the 
chief  women  —  female  proselytes  of  distinction.  From  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  it  appears  that  the  converts  were 
nearly  all  Gentiles  :  not  only  such  as  had  before  been  proselytes, 
who  would  be  gained  in  the  synagogue,  but  such  as  up  to  that  time 
had  been  idolaters  (i  Thessalonians,  i.  9,  10).  During  his  stay, 
while  Paul  supported  himself  by  his  own  labour  (i  Thessalon- 
ians, 2.  9  ;  2  Thessalonians,  3.  7-9)  ;  he  received  supplies  once 
and  again  from  the  Philippians,  of  which  he  makes  honour- 
able acknowledgment  (Philippians,  4.  15,  16).  5-9.  the  Jews 
...moved  with  envy — seeing  their  influence  undermined  by 
this  stranger,  lewd  fellOWS  of  the  baser  SOrt  —  better,  perhaps, 
"worthless  market  people,"  ?,^.,  idle  loungers  about  the  market- 
place, of  indifferent  character,  having  gathered  a  company  — 
rather,  "  having  raised  a  m.ob."  assaulted  the  hoUSe  of  Jason  — 
with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  abode  {v.  7),  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen, 
apparently  (Romans,  16.  21),  and  from  his  name,  which  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  Greek  form  of  the  word  Joshua  [Grotius], 
probably  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  sOUght  to  bring  them  (Jason's  lodg- 
ers) out  to  the  people.  And  when  they  found  them  not,  they 
drew  Jason   and  certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  —  lit.,  "the 

politarchs  ;  "  the  very  name  given  to  the  magistrates  of  Thessa- 
lonica in  an  inscription  on  a  still  remaining  arch  of  the  city  —  so 
minute  is  the  accuracy  of  this  history,     crying,  "these  that  have 

turned  the  world  upside  down" — (See  ch.  16.  20).    all  do  contrary 

to  the  decrees  of  Cassar,  &C.  —  meaning,  probably,  nothing  but 

what  is  specified  in  the  next  words,  saying  . . .  there  is  another 
king,  one  Jesus  —  (See  John,  19.  12).    having  taken  security  of 

Jason  and  of  the  other  ("  the  others  ")  —  probably  making  them 
deposit  a  money-pledge  that  the  preachers  should  not  again  en- 
danger the  public  peace.  10-12.  the  brethren  immediately  sent 
away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  —  for  it  would  have  been  as  useless 
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as  rash  to  attempt  any  further  preaching  at  that  time,  and  the  con- 
viction of  this  probably  made  his  friends  the  more  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  against  any  present  continuance  of  missionary 
effort,  to  Berea —  fifty  or  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Thessalonica  ; 
a  town  even  still    of   considerable   population    and    importance. 

These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica.  The  com- 
parison is  between  t/ie  ye7vs  o(  the  two  places;  for  the  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  at  Thessalonica  were  mostly  among  the  Gentiles  — 
(See  V.  2-4).    in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 

of  mind  —  heard  it  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with  eager 
interest,  "  in  an  honest  and  good  heart"  (Luke,  8.  15),  with  sincere 
desire  to  be  taught  aright  (see  .Tohn,  7.  17).  Mark  the  "nobility" 
ascribed  to  this  state  of  mind,     searched  the  Scriptures  dally 

whether  these  things  were  so  —  whether  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion which  the  apostle  put  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  was 
the  true  one.  Therefore  many  of  them  believed  —  convinced  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  Paul  preached,  was  indeed  the  great 
Promise  and  Burden  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  it  is  un- 
deniable (i)  that  the  people,  no  less  than  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
are  entitled  and  bound  to  search  the  Scriptures;  (2)  that  they  are  entitled 
and  bound  to  Jttdge,  on  their  own  responsibility,  ivhether  the  teaching 
they  receive  fro7n  the  ministers  of  the  Church  is  according  to  the  word 
of  God;  (3)  that  no  faith  but  such  as  results  from  personal  conviction 
ought  to  be  demanded  or  is  of  any  avail,     of  honourable    WOmen 

which  were  Greek,  and  of  men  (which  were  Greeks)  not  a  few. 
"The  upper  classes  in  these  European-Greek  and  Romanized 
towns  were  probably  better  educated  than  those  of  Asia  Minor." 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  .  .  .  came 
thither  also  —  "like  hunters  upon  their  prey,  as  they  had  done 
before  from  Iconium  to  Lystra."  [Hows.]  13,  14.  immediately 
the  brethren  —  the  converts  gathered  at  Berea.  sent  away  Paul 
—  as  before  from  Jerusalem  (rh,  9.  30),  and  from  Thessalonica  {v. 
10).  How  long  he  staid  at  Berea  we  know  not ;  but  as  we  know 
that  he  longed  and  expected  soon  to  return  to  the  Thessalonians 
(i  Thessalonians,  2.  17),  it  is  probable  he  remained  some  weeks  at 
least,  and  only  abandoned  his  intention  of  revisiting  Thessalonica 
at  that  time  when  the  virulence  of  his  enemies  there,  stimulated 
by  his  success  at  Berea,  brought  them  down  thither  to  counter- 
work him.  to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea  —  rather,  perhaps,  "  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea."  Probably  he  delayed  fixing  his  next  desti- 
nation till  he  should  reach  the  coast,  and  the  providence  of  God 
should  guide  him  to  a  vessel  bound  for  the  destined  spot.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  only  on  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  convoy  of 
Berean  brethren,  who  had  gone  thus  far  with  him,  were  sent  back 
to  bid  Silas  and  Timothy  follow  him  thither.  SJIas  and  Timotheus 
abode  there  still  —  "  to  build  it  up  in  its  holy  faith,  to  be  a  comfort 
and  support  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  and  to  give  it  such 
organization  as  might  be  necessary."  [Hows.]  Connecting  this 
with  the  apostle's  leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  at  Philippi  on  his 
own  departure  (see  ch.  16.  40),  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  his 
fixed  plan  for  cherishing  the  first  beginning  of  the  Gospel  in 
European   localities,   and   organizing   the   converts.      Timotheus 
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must  have  soon  followed  the  apostle  to  Thessalonica,  the  bearer, 
probably,  of  one  of  the  Philippian  "  contributions  to  his  necessity" 
(Philippians,  4.  15,  16),  and  from  thence  he  would  with  Silas  ac- 
company him  to  Berea.  15.  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him 
with  all  speed.  He  probably  wished  their  company  and  aid  in 
addressing  himself  to  so  new  and  great  a  sphere  as  Athens.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  added  that  he  '*  waited  for  them"  there,  as  if  un- 
willing to  do  any  thing  till  they  came.  That  they  did  come,  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  (as  some  excellent  critics  do).  For 
though  Paul  himself  says  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  "  thought 
it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone  "  (i  Thessalonians,  3.  i),  he  im- 
mediately adds,  that  he  "  sent  Timotheus  to  establish  and  comfort 
them  "  (f.  2)  ;  meaning,  surely,  that  he  dispatched  him  from  Athens 
back  to  Thessalonica.  He  had  indeed  sent  for  him  to  Athens  ; 
but,  probably,  when  it  appeared  that  little  fruit  was  to  be  reaped 
there,  while  Thessalonica  was  in  too  interesting  a  state  to  be  left 
uncherished,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  better  to  send  him  back 
again.  (The  other  explanations  which  have  been  suggested  seem 
less  satisfactor)^)  Timotheus  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth 
(ch.  18.  5). 

16-34.  Paul  at  Athens.  16,  17.  wholly  given  to  idolatry  — 
"  covered  with  idols ; "  meaning  the  city,  not  the  inhabitants. 
PetroniuSy  a  contemporary  writer  at  Nero's  court,  says  satirically 
that  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  at  Athens  than  a  man.  This 
"  stirred  the  spirit  "  of  the  apostle.  "The  first  impression  which 
the  master-pieces  of  man's  taste  for  art  left  on  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul  was  a  revolting  one,  since  all  this  majesty  and  beauty  had 
placed  itself  between  man  and  his  Creator,  and  bound  him  the 
faster  to  his  gods,  who  were  not  God.  Upon  the  first  contact, 
therefore,  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  came  into  with  the  sublimest 
creations  of  human  art,  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost — through 
which  they  have  all  to  pass  —  is  set  up  as  '  the  strait  gate,'  and  this 
must  remain  the  correct  standard  forever."  [Baumgarten.]  there- 
fore disputed  (or  "  discussed  ")  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews. 
The  sense  is  not,  "  Therefore  went  he  to  the  Jews,"  because  the 
Gentile  Athenians  were  steeped  in  idolatry  ;  but,  "  Therefore  set 
he  himself  to  lift  up  his  voice  to  the  idol-city,  but,  as  his  manner 

was,  he  began  with  the  Jews."    and  with  the  devout  persons  — 

Gentile  proselytes.  After  that,  in  the  market  (the  Agora,  or  place 
of  public  concourse)  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him  —  or 
"came  in  his  way."  18-21.  certain  of  the  Epicureans  —  a  well- 
known  school  of  atheistic  materialists,  who  taught  that  pleasure 
was  the  chief  end  of  human  existence  ;  a  principle  which  the 
more  rational  interpreted  in  a  refined  sense,  while  the  sensual  ex- 
plained it  in  its  coarser  meaning,  and  of  the  Stoics  —  a  cele- 
brated school  of  severe  and  lofty  Pantheists,  whose  principle  was 
that  the  universe  was  under  the  law  of  an  iron  necessity,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  what  is  called  the  Deity  ;  and  that  a  passion- 
less conformity  of  the  human  will  to  this  law,  unmoved  by  all 
external  circumstances  and  changes,  is  the  perfection  of  virtue. 
While  therefore  the  Stoical  was  in  itself  superior  to  the  Epicurean 
system,  both  were  alike  hostile  to  the  Gospel.     "  The  two  enemies 
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it  has  ever  had  to  contend  with  are  the  two  ruling  principles 
of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  —  Pleasure  and  Pride.""  [Hows.] 
What  will  this  babbler  say?  The  word,  which  means  "  a  picker- 
up  of  seeds,"  bird-like,  is  applied  to  a  gatherer  and  retailer  of 
scraps  of  knowledge,  a  prater  ;  a  general  term  of  contempt  for  any 
pretended  teacher,  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods—"  demons,"  but 
"in  the  Greek  (not  Jewish)  sense  of  "  objects  ofzuorship."     because 

ho  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  — Not  as  if  they  thought 

ho  made  these  to  be  two  divinities:  the  strange  gods  were 
yjhovah  and  the  Risen  Saviour,  ordained  to  judge  the  world,    they 

took  him,  and  brought  him  to  Areopagus  —  "  the  hill  where  the  most 
a  vful  court  of  judicature  had  sat  from  time  immemorial,  to  pass 
sentence  on  thie  greatest  criminals,  and  to  decide  on  the  most 
sjlemn  questions  connected  with  religion.  No  place  in  Athens 
v/as  so  suitable  for  a  discourse  on  the  mysteries  of  religion." 
[Hows.]  The  apostle,  however,  was  not  here  on  his  trial,  but  to  ex- 
pound more  fully  what  he  had  thrown  out  in  broken  conversations 
ill  the  Agora,  all  the  Athenians  .  . .  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing  — ///.,  "newer  thing,"  as  if 

what  was  new,  becoming  presently  stale,  the)'  craved  something 
still  more  new.  [Bengel.]  This  lively  description  of  the  Athen- 
ian character  is  abundantly  attested  by  their  own  writers.  22. 
then  Paul  stood  ...  and  said  —  more  graphically,  "standing  in 
the  midst  of  Mars'  hill,  said."  This  prefatory  allusion  to  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  shows  the  writer's  wish   to  bring  the  situation 

vividly  before  us.    [Baumgarten.]    I  perceive  that  in  ail  things 

ye  are  too  superstitious — rather  (with  most  modern  interpreters 
and  the  ancient  Greek  ones),  "  in  all  respects  extremely  reveren- 
tial" or  "  much  given  to  religious  worship,"  a  conciliatory  and 
commendatory  introduction,  founded  on  his  own  observation  of 
the  symbols  of  devotion  with  which  their  city  was  covered,  and 
from  which  all  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  the  apostle,  inferred  the 
exemplary  religiousness  of  the  Athenians.  The  authorized  trans- 
lation would  imply  that  only  too  much  superstition  was  wrong,  and 
represents  the  apostle  as  repelling  his  hearers  in  the  very  first  sen- 
tence, whereas  the  whole  discourse  is  studiously  courteous.) 
23.  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  yourdevotions  — rather, "the  object 
of  your  devotion,"  referring,  as  is  plain  from  the  next  words,  to 
their  works  of  art  consecrated  to  religion.  I  found  an  altar  .  .  .  tO 
the  (or  "an")  unknown  God  —  erected,  probably,  to  commemorate 
some  Divine  interposition,  which  they  were  unable  to  ascribe  to  any 
known  deity.  That,  there  were  such  altars,  Greek  writers  attest; 
and  on  this  the  apostle  skillfully  fastens,  at  the  outset,  as  the  text 
of  his  discourse,  taking  it  as  evidence  of  that  dimness  of  religious 
conception  which,  in  virtue  of  his  better  light,  he  was  prepared  to 
dissipate,     whom,    therefore,   ye   ignorantly    worship  —  rather, 

"  whom,  therefore,  knowing  him  not,  ye  worship,"  alluding  to  "  The 
Unknown  God."  him  declare  ("announce")  I  unto  yOU.  This  is 
like  none  of  his  previous  discourses,  save  that  to  the  idolaters  of  Lycao- 
nia  (ch.  14.  15-17).  His  subject  is  not,  as  in  the  synagogues,  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  the  living  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
materialistic  and  pantheistic  polytheism  of  Greece  which  subverted 
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all  true  religion.  Nor  does  he  come  with  speculation  on  this  pro- 
found subject  —  of  which  they  had  had  enough  from  others  —  but 
an  authoritative  "  announcement"  of  Him,  after  whom  they  were 
groping,  not  giving  him  any  name,  however,  nor  even  naming  the 
Saviour  Himself,  but  unfolding  the  true  character  of  both  as  they 
were  able  to  receive  it.  24,  25.  Godthat  made  the  world  and  ail 
therein  —  The  most  profound  philosophers  of  Greece  were  unable 
to  conceive  any  real  distinction  between  God  and  the  universe. 
Thick  darkness,  therefore,  behoved  to  rest  on  all  their  religious 
conceptions.  To  dissipate  this  the  apostle  sets  out  with  a 
sharp  statement  of  the  fact  of  creation  as  the  central  principle  of 
all  true  religion  —  not  less  needed  now  —  against  the  transcen- 
dental idealism  of  our  day.  seeing  he  iS  Lord  (or  Sovereign)  of 
heaven  and  earth  —  holding  in  free  and  absolute  subjection  all  the 
works  of  His  hands,  presiding  in  august  royalty  over  them,  as  well 
as  pervading  them  all  as  the  principle  of  their  being.  How  differ- 
ent this  from  the  blind  Force  or  Fate  to  which  all  creatures  were 

regarded  as  in  bondage !     dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 

hands.  This  thought,  so  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  (i  Kings,  8.  27  ; 
Isaiah,  66.  i,  2  ;  ch.  7.  48),  and  so  elementary  to  Christians, 
would  serve  only  more  sharply  to  define  to  his  heathen  audience 
the  spirituality  of  that  living,  personal  God,  whom  he  announced 
to  them.     Neither  is  worshiped   with   ("ministered  unto,"  "served 

by")  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything  —  No  less  fa- 
miliar as  this  thought  also  is  to  us,  even  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Job,  35.  6-8  ;  Psalm  16.  2,  3  ;  50.  12-14  ;  Isaiah, 
40.  14-18),  it  would  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  any  candid  heathen 
mind  that  heard  it.  seeing  he  ('  he  himself  ")  giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things — The  Giver  of  all  surely  cannot  be  depend- 
ent for  aught  upon  the  receivers  of  all  (i  Chronicles,  29.  14).  This 
is  the  culminating  point  of  a  pure  Theism.     26,  27.  and  hath  made 

of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth 

—  Holding  with  the  Old  Testament  leaching,  that  in  the  blood  is 
the  life  (Genesis,  9.  4;  Leviticus,  17.  11  ;  Deuteronomy,  12.23),  the 
apostle  sees  this  life-stream  of  the  whole  human  race  to   be  one, 

flowing  from  one  source.  [Baumgarten.]  and  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  — 

The  apostle  here  opposes  both  Stoical  Fate  and  Epicurean  Chance, 
ascribing  the /^'nW-f  and  localities  in  which  men  and  nations  flour- 
ish to  the  Sovereign  will  and  pre-arrangements  of  a  living  God. 
that  they  should  seek  the  Lord  — That  is  the  high  end  of  all  these 
arrangements  of  Divine  Power.  Wisdom,  and  Love,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  (as  men  groping  their  way  in  the  dark)  and 
find  him  —  a  lively  picture  of  the  murky  atmosphere  of  Natural 

Religion,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  —  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  God  outside  the  pale  of  revealed  religion  lies  not 
in  His  distance  from   us  but  in  our  distance  from   Him,  through 

the  blinding  effect  of  sin.    28.  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 

have  our  being  (or,  more  briefly,  "  exist  ").  This  means,  not  merely, 
"Without  Him  we  have  no  life,  nor  tliat  motion  which  every  inani- 
mate nature  displays,  nor  even  existence  itself"  [Meyer],  but  that 
God  is  the  living  imminent  Principle  of  all  these  in  men.     as  cer- 
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tain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  off- 
spring—  the  first  half  ot  the  filth  line,  word  for  word,  of  an  astro- 
nomical poem  of  Aratus,  a  Greek  countryman  of  the  apostle's,  and 
his  predecessor  by  about  three  centuries.  But  as  he  hints,  the 
same  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  other  Greek  poets.  They  meant 
it  doubtless  in  "x pantheistic  sense  but  the  truth  which  it  expresses 
the  apostle  turns  to  his  own  purpose  —  to  teach  a  pure,  personal, 
spiritual  Theism.  (Probably  during  his  quiet  retreat  at  Tarsus, 
oil.  9.  30,  revolving  his  special  vocation  to  the  Gentiles,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  so  much  Greek  literature  as  might  be  turned 
to  Christian  account  in  his  future  work.  Hence  this  and  his  othef 
quotations  from   the   Greek  poets,  i  Corinthians,  15.  33  ;  Titus,  i. 

12.)    29.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought 

not  to  think  —  The  courtesy  of  this  language  is  worthy  of  notice,   that 

the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 

and  man's  device  —  ("  graven  by  the  art  or  device  of  man  ").  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  apostle  would  here  point  to  those  match- 
less monuments  of  the  plastic  art,  in  gold  and  silver  and  costliest 
stone  which  lay  so  profusely  beneath  and  around  him.  The  more 
intelligent  Pagan  Greeks  no  more  pretended  that  these  sculptured 
gods  and  goddesses  were  real  deities,  or  even  their  actual  like- 
nesses, than  Romanish  Christians  do  their  images ;  and  Paul 
doubtless  knew  this  ;  )'et  here  we  find  him  condemning  all  such 
efforts  visibly  to  represent  the  invisible  God.  How  shamefully 
inexcusable  then  arc  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  in  paganiz- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  encouragement  of 
pictures  and  images  in  religious  service  !  (In  tlie  eighth  century, 
the  second  council  of  Nicea  decreed  that  the  image  of  God  was  as 
proper  an  object  ot  worship  as  God  himself.)  30.  the  times  Of 
this  ignorance  God  winked  ai  —  ///.,  (and  far  better)  "overlooked," 
i.  e.,  bore  with,  without  interposing  to  punish  it,  otherwise  than  suf- 
fering the  debasing  tendency  of  such  worship  to  develop  itself  (Cf.  ch. 
14.  16,  and  see  Romans,  i.  24,  &c.).  but  now — that  a  new  light  was 
risen  upon  the  world,  commandeth  —  (].d.,  "  That  duty,  all  along 
lying  upon  man  estranged  from  his  Creator  but  hitherto  only  silently 
recommending  itself  and  little  felt,  is  now  peremptory,     all  men 

everywhere  to  repent  (Cf.  Colossians,  i.  6,  23;  Titus,  i.  11)  —  a 

tacit  allusion  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  favoured  Judaism,  within 
which  immediate  and  entire  repentance  was  ever  urged.  The 
word  "  repentance"  is  here  used  (as  in  Luke,  13.  3,  5  ;  15.  10)  in 
its   most    comprehensive    sense    of  "  repentance    unto  life."      31. 

Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the 

world  —  Such  language,  beyond  doubt,  teaches  that  the  judgment 
will,  in  its  essence,  be  a  solemn  judicial  assize  held  upon  all  man- 
kind at  once.  "  Aptly  is  this  uttered  on  the  Areopagus,  the  seat  ot 
judgment."  [Bengel.]  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  — 
(Cf.  John,  5.  22,  23,  27 ;  ch.  10.  42).  whereof  he  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead 

—  the  most  patent  evidence  to  mankind  at  large  of  the  judicial 
authority  with  which  the  Risen  One  is  clothed.     32-34.  when  they 

heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked  — As  the 

Greek  religion  was  but  the  glorification  of  the  present  life,  by  the 
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worship  of  all  its  most  beauteous  forms,  the  Resurrection,  which 
presupposes  the  vanity  of  the  present  life  and  is  nothing  but  life 
out  of  the  death  of  all  that  sin  has  blighted,  could  have  no  charms 
for  the  true  Greek.  It  gave  the  death-blow  to  his  fundamental 
and  most  cherished  ideas  ;  nor  until  these  were  seen  to  be  false 
and  fatal,  could  the  resurrection,  and  the  Gospel  of  which  it  was 
a  primary  doctrine,  seem  otherwise  than  ridiculous.  8o  Paul 
departed  —  Whether  he  would  have  opened,  to  any  extent,  the 
Gospel  scheme  in  this  address,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted, 
or  whether  he  reserved  this  for  exposition  afterward  to  earnest 
inquirers,  we  cannot  tell.  Only  the  speech  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
as  quite  complete,  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  — 
"an  idle  compliment  to  Paul  and  an  opiate  to  their  consciences, 
such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  our  own  day.  They  probably,  like 
Felix,  feared  to  hear  more,  lest  they  should  be  constrained  to 
believe  unwelcome  truths  (ch.  24.  25  ;  and  Ci.  Matthew,  13.  15)." 
[WEi^sTER  &  Wilkinson.]  Howbeit,  certain  men  clave  unto  him 
—  instead  of  mocking  or  politely  waiving  the  subject,  having 
listened  eagerly  they  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle  for  further 
instruction  ;  and  so  they  "believed."  Dionysiusthe  Areopagite  — 
a  member  of  that  august  tribunal.  Ancient  tradition  says  he  was 
placed  by  the  apostle  over  the  little  flock  at  Athens.  "Certainly 
the  number  of  converts  there  and  of  men  fit  for  office  in  the 
church  was  not  so  great  that  there  could  be  much  choice." 
[Olshausen.]  a  woman  named  Damaris  —  not  certainly  one  of 
the  apostle's  audience  on  the  Areopagus,  but  won  to  the  faith 
either  bofore  or  after.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  her.  Of  any 
further  labours  of  the  apostle  at  Athens  and  how  long  he  staid  we 
are  not  informed.  Certainly  he  was  not  driven  away.  But  "it  is 
a  serious  and  instructive  fact  that  the  mercantile  population  of 
Thessalonica  and  Corinth  received  the  message  of  God  with 
greater  readiness  than  the  highl)'  educated  and  polished  Athen- 
ians. Two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  and  two  to  the  Corinthians 
remain  to  attest  the  flourishing  state  of  those  churches.  But  we 
possess  no  letter  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians ;  and  we  do 
not  read  that  he  was  ever  in  Athens  again."     [Hows.] 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

1-22.  Paul's  arrival  and  labours  at  Corinth,  where  he  is 
rejoined  by  silas  and  timothy,  and,  under  divine  en- 
couragement,   makes  a    long   stay  —  at   length,    retracing 

HIS  STEPS  BY  EpHESUS,  C^SAREA  AND  JERUSALEM,  HE  RETURNS 
FOR    THE   LAST   TIME   TO    AnTIOCH,    THUS    COMPLETING   HIS    SECOND 

MISSIONARY  JOURNEY.  1-4.  camo  to  Corlnth  —  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Caesar,  on  the  isthmus  between  the  -^gean  and  Ionian  seas  ;  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
proconsul  ;  a  large  and  populous  mercantile  city,  and  the  centre 
of  commerce  alike  for  east  and  west  ;  having  a  considerable  Jewish 
population,  larger,  probably,  at  this  time  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  Claudius  Ca3sar(z/.  2).     Such 
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a  city  was  a  noble  field  for  the  Gospel,  which,  once  established 
there,  would  naturally  diffuse  itself  far  and  wide,  a  Jew .  .  . 
Aquiia  .  .  .  with  his  wife  PriSCilla.  From  these  Latin  names  one 
would  conclude  that  they  had  resided  so  long  in  Rome  as  to  sink 
their  Jewish  family  names,  born  in  Pontus  —  the  most  easterly! 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea.  From  this  province  there  were  Jews  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  great  Pentecost  (ch.  2.  9),  and  the  Christians  of  it  are  included 
among  "the  strangers  of  the  dispersion,"  to  whom  Peter  addressed 
his  first  Epistle  (i  Peter,  i.  i).  Whether  this  couple  were  convert- 
ed before  Paul  made  their  acquaintance,  commentators  are  much 
divided.  They  may  have  brought  their  Christianity  with  them  from 
Rome  [OlshausenJ,  or  Paul  may  have  been  drawn  to  them  merely 
by  like  occupation,  and,  lodging  with  them,  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  their  conversion.  [Meyer.]  They  appear  to  have  been 
in  good  circumstances,  and  after  traveling  much,  to  have  even- 
tually settled  at  Ephesus.  The  Christian  friendship,  now  first 
formed,  continued  warm  and  unbroken,  and  the  highest  testimony 
is  once  and  again  borne  to  them  by  the  apostle.  Cladius,  &,C. — 
This  edict  is  almost  certainly  that  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  his 
life  of  this  Emperor  (ch.  25).  tent-maJcers  —  manufactures, 
probably,  of  those  hair-cloth  tents  supplied  by  the  goats  of  the 
apostle's  native  province,  and  hence,  as  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
Levant,  called  ciliciiuii.  Every  Jewish  youth,  whatever  the  pecuni- 
ary circumstances  of  his  parents,  was  taught  some  trade  (see  Luke, 
2.  42),  and  Paul  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  work  at  that  which 
he  had  probably  been  bred  to,  partly  that  he  might  not  be  burden- 
some to  the  churches,  and  partly  that  his  motives  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  might  not  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  To  both  these  he 
makes  frequent  reference  in  his  Epistles,  the  Greeks  —  /.  e..  Gen- 
tile proselytes  ;  for  to  the  heathen,  as  usual,  he  only  turned  when 
rejected  by  the  Jews  {v.  6).  5,  6.  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus 
were  come  from  Macedonia  —  i.  e.,  from  Thessalonica,  whither  Silas 
had  probably  accompanied  Timothy  when  sent  back  from  Athens 
(see  ch.  17.  15).  Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit —  rather  (according 
to  what  is  certainly  the  true  reading),  "  was  pressed  with  the  word  ;  " 
expressing  not  only  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  preaching  it,  but 
some  inward  pressure  which  at  this  time  he  experienced  in  the 
work  (to  conve}''  which  more  clearly  was  probabl)'  the  origin  of 
the  common  reading).  What  that  pressure  was  we  happen  to 
know,  with  singular  minuteness  and  vividness  of  description,  from 
the  apostle  himself,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Thessalonians  (i  Corinthians,  2.  1-5  ;  i  Thessalonians,  3.  i-io).  He 
had  come  away  from  Athens,  as  he  remained  there  in  a  depressed 
and  anxious  state  of  mind,  having  there  met  for  the  first  time,  with 
unwilling  Gentile  ears.  He  continued,  apparently  for  some  time, 
labouring  alone  in  the  synagogue  of  Corinth,  full  of  deep  and 
anxious  solicitude  for  his  Thessalonian  converts.  His  early 
ministry  at  Corinth  was  coloured  by  these  feelings.  Self  deeply 
abased,  his  power  as  a  preacher  was  more  than  ever  felt  to  lie  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  At  length  Silas  and  Timotheus 
arrived   with  exhilirating   tidings   of  the  faith  and   love   of   hi^ 
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Thessalonian  children,  and  of  their  earnest  longings  again 
to  see  their  father  in  Christ  ;  beginning  with  them  also,  in  token 
of  their  love  and  duty,  a  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  supply 
of  his  wants.  This  seems  to  have  so  lifted  him  as  to  put  new 
life  and  vigor  into  his  ministry.  He  noto  zurote  his  First  Epistle 
TO  THE  Thessalonians,  in  which  the  "  pressure  "  which  resulted 
from  all  this  strikingly  appears.  (See  Introduction  to  i  Thes- 
salonians.) Such  emotions  are  known  only  to  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  even  of  them,  only  to  such  as  "  travail  in  birth 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  their  hearers."  Your  blood  be  upon 
your  own  heads,  &,o.  See  Ezekiel,  33.  4,  9.  from  henceforth 
i  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles:  (Cf.  ch.  13,  46.)  7,8.  h3  depart- 
ed  thence,    and  entered  into    a  certain  man's    house,  named 

Justus  —  not  changing  his  lodging,  as  if  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
up  to  this  time  were  with  the  opponents  of  the  apostle  [Alp^ord], 
but  merely  ceasing  any  more  to  testify  in  the  synagogue,  and 
henceforth  carrying  on  his  labours  in  this  house  of  Justus, 
which  "  joining  hard  to  the  synagogue,"  would  be  easily  acces- 
sible to  such  of  its  worshippers  as  were  still  open  to  light. 
Justus,  too,  being  probably  a  proselyte,  would  more  easily  draw 
a  mixed  audience  than  the  synagogue.  From  this  time  forth 
conversions  rapidly  increased.  Crlspus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house  —  an  event 

"  felt  to  be  so  important  that  the  apostle  deviated  from  his  usual 
practice  (i  Corinthians,  i.  14-16)  and  baptized  him,  as  well  as 
Caius  (Gains)  and  the  household  of  Stephanas,  with  his  own 
hand."   [Hows]     many  of  the  Corinthians  believed  and  were 

baptized  —  the  beginnings  of  the    church  gathered    there,     g-ii. 

Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul ...  by  a  vision,  Be  not  afraid  ...  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,  &,c.    From  this  it  would  seem 

that  these  signal  successes  were  stirring  up  the  wrath  of  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  probably  the  apostle  feared  being  driven  by 
violence,  as  before,  from  this  scene  of  such  promising  labour. 
He  is  reassured,  however,  from  above.  I  have  much  people  in 
this  city  —  "whom  in  virtue  of  their  election  to  eternal  life  He 
already  designates  as  His"  (Cf.  ch.  13.  48J.  [Baumgarten].  con- 
tinued there  a  year  and  six  months — the  whole  period  of  this 
stay  at  Corinth,  and  not  merely  up  to  what  is  next  recorded.  During 
some  pa  ft  of  this  period  he  zvrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. (See  Introduction  to  2  Thessalonians.)  12-17.  when 
Gallio  was  the  deputy  —  "the  proconsul."  See  ch.  13.  7.  He  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca,  the  tutor  of  Nero, 
who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  both,  contrary  to  the  (Jewish) 
law  —  probably  in  not  requiring  the  Gentiles  to  be  circumcised. 
If  it  were  a  matter  of  zvrong  or  wicked  lezudness  —  any  offense  pun- 
ishable by  the  magistrate.  If  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names, 
and  of  your  law, ...  I  will  be  no  judge,  &,c.  —  in  this  only  laying 
down  the  proper  limits  of  his  office,  drove  them,  &,C.  —  annoyed 
at  such  a  case,  all  the  Greeks  —  the  Gentile  spectators.  toOk  SOS- 
thenes  —  perhaps  the  successor  of  Crispus,  and  certainly  the  head 
of  the  accusing  party.     It  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  same 

Sosthenes  as  the  apostle  afterward  calls  his  "brother."  i   Corin- 
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thians,  I.  i.  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat  —  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  judge.     And  Gallio  cared  tor  none  of  those  things 

—  nothing  loath,  perhaps,  to  see  these  turbulent  Jews,  for  whom 
probably  he  felt  contempt,  themselves  getting  what  they  hoped 
to  inflict  on  another,  and  indiiferent  to  whatever  was  beyond 
the  range  of  his  office  and  case.  His  brother  eulogises  his  loviag 
and  lovable  manners.  Religious  indifference,  under  the  influence 
of  an  easy  and  amiable  temper,  re-appears  from  age  to  age.  i8. 
Paul  .  .  .  tarried.  .  .  yet  a  good  while.  During  his  long  residence 
at  Corinth  Paul  planted  other  churches  in  Achaia  (2  Corinthians,  i. 

i).     then  took  .  .  .  leave  of  the    brethren,  and  sailed  .  .  .  into 

(rather,  "for")  Syria  —  to  Antloch,  the  starting  point  of  all  the 
missions  to  the  Gentiles,  which  he  feels  to  be  for  the  present  con- 
cluded, with  him  Prisciila  and  Aquila.  In  this  order  the  names 
occur  in  v.  26  (according  to  the  true  reading)  ;  Romans.  16,  3  ;  2 
Timothy,  4.  19  ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  wife  was  the  more 
prominent  and  helpful  to  the  Church.  Silas  and  Timotheus 
doubtless  accompanied  the  apostle,  as  also  Erastus,  Gains,  and 
Aristarchus  (ch.  19.  22,  29).  Of  Silas,  as  Paul's  associate,  we 
read  no  more.  His  name  occurs  last  in  connection  with  St. 
Peter  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  [Webster  &  Wil- 
kinson.] having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea  —  the  eastern  har- 
bour of  Corinth,  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  a  church  had  been 
formed  (Romans,  16.  i).  for  he  (Paul)  had  a  VOW  —  That  it  was  the 
Nazarite  vow  (Numbers,  6)  is  not  likely.  It  was  probably  one  made 
in  one  of  his  seasons  of  difficulty  or  danger,  in  prosecution  of 
which  he  cuts  off  his  hair  and  hastens  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  the  re- 
quisite sacrifice  within  the  prescribed  thirty  days  (Josephus'  yew- 
ish  War,  ii.  15.  i).  This  explains  the  haste  with  which  he  leaves 
Ephesus  {v.  21),  and  the  subsequent  observance,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  brethren,  of  a  similar  vow  (ch.  21.  24).  This  one  at 
Corinth  was  voluntary,  and  shows  that  even  in  heathen  countries 
he  systematically  studied  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  brethren. 

19.  he  came  to  Ephesus  —  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia  (see  introduction  to  Epistle  to  Ephesians).  It  was  a  sail, 
right  across  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the  yEgean  sea,  of 
some  eight  or  ten  days,  with  a  fair  wind,     left  them   (Aquila  and 

Prisciila)  there,  but  he  himself  entered  into  the  synagogue  — 

merely  taking  advantage  of  the  vessel  putting  in  there,  and  rea- 
soned with  the  Jews  —  the  tense  here  not  being  the  usual  one  ^q- 
noi'ing  contimwtes  action  (as  in  ch.  17.  2  ;  18.  4),  but  that  expressing 
a  transient  act.  He  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  the  word  in 
Asia  (ch.  16.  6),  but  he  would  not  consider  that  as  precluding  this 
passing  exercise  of  his  ministry  when  Providence  brought  him  to 
its  capital ;  nor  did  it  follow  that  the  prohibition  was  still  in  force. 

20.  when  they  desired  him  to  tarry  —  The  Jews  seldom  rose  against 
the  Gospel  till  the  successful  preaching  of  it  stirred  them  up, 
and  there  was  no  time  for  that  here.  21.  I  must .  . .  keep  this  feast 
• — probably  Pentecost,  presenting  a  noble  opportunity  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  but  I  will  return —  the  fulfillment  of  which  prom- 
ise is  recorded  (ch.  19.  i).    An  J  when  he  had  landed  at  Caesarea — 

where  he  left  the  vessel.     22.  and  gone  up  (/.  ^.,to  Jerusalem)  and 
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saluted  the  church  —  In  these  few  words  does  the  historian  dis- 
patch the  apostle's  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conver- 
sion. The  expression  "going  up"  is  invariably  used  of  a  journey 
to  the  metropolis  ;  and  thence  he  naturally  "  went  down  to  Anti- 
och."  Perhaps  the  vessel  reached  too  late  for  the  feast,  as  he 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  in  Jerusalem  beyond  "  saluting  the 
church,"  and  privately  offering  the  sacrifice  with  which  his  vow  {v. 
i8)  would  conclude.  It  is  left  to  be  understood,  as  on  his  arrival 
from  his  first  missionary  tour,  that  "  when  he  was  come,  and  had 
gathered  the  church  together,  he  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done 
with  him"  (ch.  14.  27)  on  this  his  second  missionary  journey, 

PAUL'S  THIRD  AND  LAST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

VeR.   23 — CH.    XXI.    16. 

23.  He  Visits  THE  Churches  OF  Galatia  and  Phrygia.  and 
after  he  had  spent  some  time  there  —  but  probably  not  long,    he 

departed  —  little  thinking,  probably,  he  was  never  more  to  return 
to  Antioch.  went  over  all . . .  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order  —  vis- 
iting the  several  churches  in  succession.  See  ch.  16.  6.  Galatia 
is  mentioned  first  here,  as  he  would  come  to  it  first  from  Antioch. 
It  was  on  this  visitation  that  he  ordained  the  weekly  collection  (i 
Corinthians,  16.  i,  2)  which  has  been  since  adopted  generally,  and 
converted  into  a  public  usage  throughout  Christendom.  Timo- 
theus  and  Erastus,  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied him  on  this  journey  (ch.  19.  22,  29  ;  2  Corinthians,  i.  i),  and 
from  2  Corinthians  we  may  presume,  Titus  also.  The  details  of 
this  visit,  as  of  the  former  (ch.  16.  6),  are  not  given. 

24-28.  Episode  concerning  Apollos  at  Ephesus  and  in 
AcHAiA.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  inci- 
dental narratives  in  this  precious  history.  24,  25.  a  .  .  .  Jew  named 
Apollos  (in  contraction  from  ApoUonius)  bom  at  Alexandria — the 
celebrated  city  of  Egypt  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
called  after  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  Nowhere  was  there 
such  a  fusion  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Oriental  peculiarities,  and  an 
intelligent  Jew  educated  in  that  city  could  hardly  fail  to  manifest 
all  these  elements  in  his  mental  character,  eloquent  —  turning  his 
Alexandrian  culture  to  high  account,  and  mighty  in  the  scrip- 
tures—  his  eloquence  enabling  him  to  express  clearly  and  enforce 
skillfully  what,  as  a  Jew,  he  had  gathered  from  a  diligent  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus  —  on  what  er- 
rand is  not  known.  This  man  was  Instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John—  He  was  instructed, 
probabl)%  by  some  disciple  of  the  baptisl,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
John's  teaching  concerning  Jesus,  but  no  more  ;  he  had  yet  to  learn 
the  new  light  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  had 
thrown  upon  the  Redeemer's  death  and  resurrection  ;  as  appears 
from  ch.  19.  2,  3.  being  fervent  in  the  spirit — His  heart  warm, 
and  conscious,  probably,  of  his  gifts  and  attainments,  he  burned  to 
impart  to  others  the  truth  he  had  himself  received,  he  Spake  and 
taught  diligently  —  rather,  "accurately"  (it  is  the  same  word  as  is 

rendered  "perfectly"  in  v.  26).  26.  speak  boldly  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  heard — joying  to  observe 
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the  extent  of  Scripture  knowledge  and  evangelical  truth  which  he 
displayed,  and  the  fervency,  courage  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  preached  the  truth,     they  took  him  unto  them  (privately)  and 

expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly—  opening  up 

those  truths,  to  him  as  yet  unknown,  on  which  the  spirit  had  shed 
such  glorious  light.  (In  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading  of 
this  verse,  Priscilla  is  put  before  Aquila,  as  in  v.  i8,  which  see  ; 
she  being  probably  the  more  intelligent  and  devoted  of  the  two.) 
One  cannot  but  observe  how  providential  it  was  that  this  couple 
should  have  been  left  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  sailed  thence  for 
Syria ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  chiefly  to  pave  the  way  for  the  better 
understanding  of  this  episode  that  the  fact  is  expressly  men- 
tioned b)'  the  historian  in  v.  19.  We  see  here  also  an  ex- 
ample of  not  only  lay  agency  (as  it  is  called)  but  female  agency 
of  the  highest  kind  and  with  the  most  admirable  fruit.  Nor 
can  one  help  admiring  the  humility  and  teachableness  of 
so  gifted  a  teacher  in  sitting  at  the  feet  of -a  Christian  woman  and 
her  husband.  27,  28.  and  when  he  was  disposed  ("  minded," 
"  resolved")  tO  pass  into  Aohaia  —  of  which  Corinth,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  (see  v.  1)  was  the  capital,  there  to  proclaim  that  gospel 
which  he  now  more  fully  comprehended,  the  brethren.  We  had 
not  before  heard  of  such  gathered  at  Ephesus.  But  the  desire  of 
the  Jews  to  whom  Paul  preached  to  retain  him  among  them  for 
some  time  {v.  20),  and  his  promise  to  return  to  them  {v.  21),  seem 
to  indicate  some  drawing  toward  the  gospel,  which,  no  doubt,  the 
zealous  private  labours  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  would  ripen  into  dis- 

cipleship.  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him— a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  "letters  of  recommendation"  (as  ch.  15.  23,  25-27  ; 
and  see  2  Corinthians,  3.  i),  by  which,  as  well  as  by  interchange  of 
deputations,  &c.,  the  early  churches  maintained  active  Christian 

fellowship  with  each  other,    when  he  was  come,  helped  them 

much — ^was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Achaian  brethren,  which 
believed  through  grace  —  one  of  those  incidental  expressions 
which  show  that  faith's  being  a  production  of  God's  grace  in  the  heart, 
was  so  current  and  recognized  a  truth  that  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  general  system  of  grace,  rather 
than  expressly  insisted  on,  (It  is  against  the  natural  order  of 
the  words  to  read  them  as  Bengel,  Meyer,  &c.,  do,  "helped 
through  grace  those  who  believed.")  For  he  mightily  convinced 
the  Jews.  The  word  is  very  strong:  "  stoutly  bore  them  down  in 
argument,"  "  vigorously  argued  them  down  ;"  and  the  tense  implies 
that  he  continued io  do  it,  or  that  this  was  the  characteristic  of  his 

ministry,    showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ  — 

Rather  "  that  the  Christ  (or  '  Messiah')  was  Jesus."  This  expres- 
sion, when  compared  with  v.  25,  seems  to  imply  a  richer  testimony 
than,  with  his  partial  knowledge,  he  was  at  first  able  to  bear  ;  and 
the  power  with  which  he  bore  down  all  opposition  in  argument  is 
that  which  made  him  such  an  acquisition  to  the  brethren.  Thus 
his  ministry  would  be  as  good  as  another  visitation  of  the  Achaian 
churches  by  the  Apostle  himself  (see  i  Corinthians,  3  6);  and  the 
more  as,  in  so  far  as  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  Priscilla  and  Aquila, 
it  would  have  a  decidedly  Pauline  cast. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-41.  Signal  Success  of  Paul  at  Ephesus.  1-3.  while  Apollos 
was  at  Corinth  —  where  his  ministry  was  so  powerful  that  a  for- 
midable party  in  the  church  of  that  city  gloried  in  his  type  of 
preaching  in  preference  to  Paul's  (i  Corinthians,  i.  12  ;  3.  4),  no 
doubt  from  the  marked  infusion  of  Greek  philosophic  culture 
which  distinguished  it  and  which  the  apostle  studiously  avoided 

(i  Corinthians,  2.  1-5).    Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper 

coasts  (or  "parts")  —  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  which,  with 
reference  to  the  sea  coast,  were  elevated,  came  to  Ephesus  — 
thus  fulfilling  his  promise  (ch.  18.  21).    finding  certain  disciples  — 

in  the  same  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  as  Apollos  at  first,  newly 
arrived,  probably,  and  having  had  no  communication  as  yet  with 

the  church  at  Ephesus.    Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 

ye  believed?  —  rather,  "Received  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed?"  implying,  certainly,  that  the  one  did  not  of  necessity 
carry  the  other  along  with  it  (see  ch.  8.  14-17).  Why  this  question 
was  asked  we  cannot  tell  ;  but  it  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of 
something  that  passed  between  them  from  which  the  apostle  was 
led  to  suspect  the  imperfection  of  their  light.     We   have  not  SO 

much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  — This  cannot 

be  the  meaning/  since  the  personality  and  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  connection  with  Christ,  formed  an  especial  subject  of 
the  Baptist's  teaching.  Literally,  the  words  are:  "We  did  not 
even  hear  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  (given) ;"  meaning,  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism.  That  the  word  "given"  is  the  right 
supplement,  as  in  John,  7.  39,  seems  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 

case.  4.  Then  said  Paul,  John  . . .  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
(water  unto)  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should 
believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  him  — /.<?.,  who  should 

baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  point  of  contrast  is  not  between 
John  and  Christ  personally,  but  between  the  7uater  baptism  of 
John  unto  repentance  and  the  promised  baptism  oi  the  Spirit  Uovsx 
the  hands  of  his  coming  Master  unto  new  life.  As  to  all  the 
facts,  or  at  least  the  significancy  of  this  baptism,  which  made  the 
whole  life  and  work  of  Christ  another  thing  from  what  it  was 
conceived  to  be  before  it  was  vouchsafed,  these  simple  disciples 
were  unenlightened.  5-7.  When  they  heard  this  —  not  the  mere 
words  reported  in  v.  4,  but  the  subject  expounded  Siccording  to  the 
tenor  of   those  words,     they  were  baptized  —  not,   however,    by 

Paul  himself  (i  Corinthians,  i.  14).    in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

Jesus  —  into  the  whole  fullness  of  the  new  economy,  as  now 
opened  up  to  their  believing  minds.     And  when  Paul  had  laid  his 

hands  upon  them  they  spake  with  tongues,  &c.— See  ch.  10.44,45. 
8-10.  he  went  into  the  synagogue  and  spake  bojdiy  for  .  . .  three 
months,  &c. —  See  ch.  17.  2,  3.  when  divers  ("  some") were  hard- 
ened,   &,C. —  implying    that    others,    probably    a   large   number, 

believed,    spake   cvil    of  that  way  before  the   multitude,   he 

departed  (from  the  synagogue  as  at  Corinth,  ch.  18.  7)  and 
separated, the    disciples  —  withdrawing  to    a  separate   place   of 
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meeting,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  converts  already  made  and  the 
unsophisticated  multitude,  disputing  ("discoursing"  or  "dis- 
cussing") daily  in  the  school  (or  lecture-hall)  of  one  Tyrannus  — 
probably  a  converted  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy,  this 
continued  .  .  .  two  years  —  in  addition  to  the  former  three  months, 
see  ch.  20.  31,  But  during  some  part  of  this  period  he  must 
have  paid  a  second  unrecorded  visit  to  Corinth,  since  the  one  next 
recorded  (see  ch.  20.  2,  3)  is  twice  called  his  third  visit  (2  Corin- 
thians, 12.  14;  13.  i).  See  2  Corinthians,  i.  15,  16,  which  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  this.  The  passage  across  was  quite  a  short 
one  (see  ch.  18.  19).  Toward  the  close  of  this  long  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, as  we  learn  from  i  Corinthians,  16.  8,  he  wrote  his  First  Epis- 
tle TO  THE  Corinthians  ;  also  (though  on  this  opinions  are  di- 
vided), the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (See  introductions  to  those 
Epistles.)  And  just  as  at  Corinth  his  greatest  success  was  after 
his  withdrawal  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting  (ch.  18.  7-10),  so  at 
Ephesus.     SO  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  (the  Roman  province  oO 

Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord   Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  — 

This  is  the  "great  door  and  effectual  opened  unto  him"  while  resi- 
dent at  Ephesus  (i  Corinthians,  16,  9),  which  induced  him  to  make 
it  his  head-quarters  for  so  long  a  period.  The  unwearied  and  va- 
ried character  of  his  labours  here  are  best  seen  in  his  own  subse- 
quent address  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  ch.  20.  17,  &c.  And  thus 
Ephesus  became  the  "ecclesiastical  center  for  the  entire  region,  as 
indeed,  it  remained  for  a  very  long  period."  [Baumgarten.] 
Churches  arose  at  Colosse,  Laodice,  and  Hierapolis  eastward, 
either  through  his  own  labours  or  those  of  his  faithful  helpers 
whom  he  sent  out  in  different  directions,  Epaphras,  Archippus, 
Philemon  (Colossians,  i.  7  ;  4.  12-17  ;  Philemon,  23).     11,  12.  God 

wrought  special  ("no  ordinary")  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul  — 

implying  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  work  such.     Sothat 

from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons, 

&,C.  —  Cf.  ch.  5.  15,  16,  very  different  from  the  magical  arts  prac- 
ticed at  Ephesus.  "  God  wrought  these  miracles"  merely  'by  ihi 
hands  of  Paul  f'  and  the  very  exorcists  {v.  13)  observing  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  the  secret  of  all  his  miracles,  hoped,  by  aping 
him  in  this,  to  be  equall}'  successflil  ;  while  the  result  of  all  in  the 
"magnifying  of  the  Lord  Jesus"*(z/.  17)  showed  that  in  working 
them  the  apostle  took  care  to  hold  up  Him  whom  he  preached 2iS 
the  source  of  all  the  miracles  whicli  he  ivrought.  13.  vagabond 
Jews  —  simply,  "wandering  Jews,"  wlip  went  from  place  to  place, 
practicing  exorcism,  or  the  art  of  conjuring  evil  spirits  to  depart 
out  of  the  possessed.  That  such  a  power  did  exist,  for  some  time 
at  least,  seems  implied  in  Matthew,  12.  27.  But  no  doubt  this 
would  breed  imposture  ;  and  the  present  case  is  very  different  from 

that  referred  to  in  Luke,  9.  49,  30.    We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom 

Paul  preacheth  —  a  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ's 
name  in  Paul's  rfioulh.  14  17.  Seven  SOUS  of ...  Sccva.  ..  Chief 
of  the  priests  —  head,  possibly,  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses. 

the  evil  spirit  answered,  Jesus  I  know  ("  recognize")  and  Paul  I 
know  (know  intimately) — in  contrast  to  them  whom  he  altogether 

disowns  —  but  who  are  ye  ?    And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit 
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was  —  Mark  the  clear  line  of  demarcation  here  between  '' the  evil 
spirit  which  answered  and  said"  and  "  the  man  in  whom  the  evil 
spirit  7aas."     The  reality  of  such  possessions  could  not  be  more 

clearly  expressed,    leaped  on  them ...  SO  that  they  fled  naked  and 

wounded  —  This  was  so  appalling  a  testimony  at  once  against  those 
profane  imposters,  and  in  favour  of  Paul  and  the  Master  whom  he 
preached,  that  we  wonder  not  it  spread  to  "all  the  Jews  and  Greeks 
at  Ephesus,  that  fear  fell  on  them,"  and  that "  the  name  of  the  Lord 

Jesus  was  magnified."  19,  20.  many  that  believed  came  and  con- 
fessed . . .  their  deeds  —  the  dupes  of  magicians,  &c.,  acknowledg- 
ing how  shamefully  they  had  been  deluded,  and  how  deeply  they 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  implicated  in  such  practices.  Many 
of  them. .  .which  used  curious  arts  —  The  word  signifies  things 
"overdone;"  significantly  applied  to  arts  in  which  laborious  but 
senseless  incantations  are  practiced,  brought  their  bOOks — con- 
taining the  mystic  formularies,  and  burned  them  before  all  — 
The  tense,  here  used  graphically,  expresses  progress  and  contin- 
uance of  the  conflagration,  counted  the  price... and  found  It 
fifty  thousand   pieces  of  silver  —  about  two  thousand  pounds 

(presuming  it  to  be  the  dracJima,  the  current  coin  of  the  Levant, 
of  about  lod.  value).  From  their  nature  they  would  be  costly,  and 
books  then  bore  a  value  above  any  standard  we  are  familiar  with. 
The  scene  must  have  been  long  remembered  at  Ephesus,  as  a  strong 
proof  of  honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  sorcerers  and  a 
striking  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  workers  of  evil  were  put  to  scorn,  like  Baal's  priests  on 
Carmel,    and    the   word    of    God    mightily   grew   and    prevailed. 

[Hows.]    21.  22.  After  these  things  were  ended  ("completed"^ — 

implying  something  like  a  natural  finish  to  his  long  period  of 
labour  at  Ephesus.  Paul  purposed  . . .  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem  . . .  After  I  have  been 

there  I  must  see  Rome  also.  Mark  here  the  vastness  of  the 
apostle's  missionary  plans.     They  were  all    fulfilled,  though  he 

"saw  Rome"  only  as  a  prisoner.     80  he  sent  Into  Macedonia 

Timotheus  and  Erastus  —  as  his  pioneers,  in  part  to  bring  *'them 
into  remembrance  of  his  ways  which  were  in  Christ  "  (i  Corinthians, 
4.  17,  and  I  Corinthians,  16.  10),  partly  to  convey  his  mind  on 
various  matters.  After  a  brief  stay  he  was  to  return  (i  Corinthians, 
16.  11).  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  Erastus  was  "the  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  "  of  Corinth,   of  that  name  (Romans,  16.  23).     he 

himself  staid  in  (the  province  of)  Asia  for  a  season  — z.  e.,  at 

Ephesus,  its  chief  city.  (Asia  is  mentioned  in  contrast  with  Mace- 
donia in  the  previous  clause.)  23.  the  same  time  —  of  Paul's  pro- 
posed departure,  about  that  ("  the  ")  way.  So  the  new  religion 
seemed  then  to  be  designated  (ch.  9.  2  ;  22.  4  ;  24.  14).  24,  26. 
silver  shrines  for  ("of")  Diana  —  small  models  of  the  Ephesian 
temple  and  of  the  shrine  or  chapel  of  the  goddess,  or  of  the  shrine 
and  statue  alone,  which  were  purchased  by  visitors  as  memorials 
of  what  they  had  seen,  and  were  carried  about  and  deposited  in 
houses  as  a  charm.  (The  models  of  the  chapel  of  otir  Lady  of  Lor- 
etto,  and  such  like,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  systematically  en- 
courages, are  such  a  palpable  imitation  of  this  heathen  practice 
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that  it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  regarded  by  impartial  judges  as 
Christianity  Paganized).  gain  to  the  craftsmen  —  the  master- 
artificers.  Whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like 
occupation  —  rather,  "with  the  workmen  (or  fabricators)  of  such 
articles,"  meaning  the  artisans  employed  by  the  master-artificers, 
all  who  manufactured  any  kind  of  memorial  of  the  temple  and  its 
worship  for  sale,  ye  see  and  hear  —  the  evidences  of  it  were  to  be 
seen,  and  the  report  of  it  was  in  every  body's  mouth,  that  not  alone 
at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  had  turned 
away  much  people  :  —  Noble  testimony  this  to  the  extent  ot  Paul's 

influence !    saying  that  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with 

hands.  The  universal  belief  of  the  people  was  that  they  were  gods, 
though  the  more  intelligent  regarded  them  only  as  habitations  of 
Deity,  and  some,  probably,  as  mere  aids  to  devotion.  It  is  exactly 
so  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  27.  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is 
in  danger,  but,  &C. — q.d.,  "that  indeed  is  a  small  matter;  but 
there  is  something  far  worse."  So  the  masters  of  the  poor  P3'^thon- 
ess  put  forward  the  religious  revolution  which  Paul  was  attempting 
to  effect  at  Philippi,  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  zealous  alarm,  to 
cloak  the  self-interest  which  they  felt  to  be  touched  by  his  success 
(ch.  16.  19-21).  In  both  cases  religious  zeal  was  the  hypocritical 
pretext ;  self-interest,  the  real  moving  cause  of  the  opposition 
made,  also  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  .  .  .  despised, 
and  her  magnificence  is  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
WOrshipeth.  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  built  about  550  b.  c,  of  pure  white  marble,  and  though 
burned  by  a  fanatic  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c.  356,  was  re-built  with  more  splendour  than  before.  It 
was  425  feet  long,  by  220  broad,  and  the  columns,  127  in 
number,  were  60  feet  in  height,  each  of  them  the  gift  of  a  king, 
and  36  of  them  enriched  with  ornament  and  color.  It  was 
what  the  bank  of  England  is  in  the  modern  world,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  western  Asia  being  stored  up  in  it.  It 
was  continually  receiving  new  decorations  and  additional  build- 
ings, statues  and  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  artists,  and 
kindled  unparalleled  admiration,  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 
Its  very  site  is  nozu  a  matter  of  tinccrtainty.  The  little  wooden 
image  of  Diana  was  as  primitive  and  rude  as  its  shrine  was 
sumptuous  ;  not  like  the  Greek  Diana,  in  the  form  of  an  imposing 
huntress,  but  quite  Asiatic,  in  the  form  of  a  many-breasted  female 
(emblematic  of  the  manifold  ministrations  of  nature  to  man), 
terminating  in  a  shapeless  block.  Like  some  other  far-famed 
idols  it  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  (7/.  35),  and  models 
of  it  were  not  only  sold  in  immense  numbers  to  private  persons 
but  set  up  for  worship  in  other  cities.  [Hows.]  What  power 
must  have  attended  the  preaching  of  that  one  man  by  whom  the 
death-blow  was  felt  to  be  given  to  their  gigantic  and  witching 
superstition  !  28,  29.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  —  the  civic 
cry  of  a  populace  so  proud  of  their  temple,  that  they  refused  to 
inscribe  on  it  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great  though  he  offered 
them  the  whole  spoil  of  his  eastern  campaign  if  they  would  do  it. 

[Strabo  in  Hows.]    having  caught  Gaius  and  Aristarchus  — dis- 
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appointed  of  Paul  as  at  Thessalonica  (ch.  17.  5,  6).  They  are 
mentioned  ch.  20.  4  ;  27,  2  ;  Romans,  16.  23  ;  i  Corinthians,  i.  14  ; 
and,  probably,  3  John,  i.  If  it  was  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  that  he  found  an  asylum  (see  i  Corinthians,  16.  9), 
that  would  explain  Romans,  16.  3,  4,  where  he  says  of  them  that 
"  for  his  life  they  laid  down  their  own  necks."  [Hows.]  rushed  .  . . 
into  the  theater  — a  vast  pile  whose  ruins  are,  even  now,  a  wreck 
of  immense  grandeur,     [Sir  C.  Fellowes,  "Asia  Minor,"  183Q.J 

30-34.  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  (with  noble  forgetfulness 

of  self),  unto  the  people  (the  demos,  i.  e.,  the  people  met  in  public 
assembly)  the  disclples  suffered  him  not  —  The  tense  here  used 
implies  only  that  they  were  tising  their  efforts  to  restrain  him  ; 
which  might  have  been  unavailing  but  for  what  follows.  And 
certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia  —  ///.,  "  And  certain  also  of  the 
Asiarchs."  These  were  wealthy  and  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Asian  province,  chosen  annually,  and  ten 
of  whom  were  selected  by  the  proconsul  to  preside  over  the  games 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  (the  same  month  which  Romanism 
dedicates  to  the  Virgin).  It  was  an  office  of  the  highest  honour 
and  greatly  coveted.  Certain  of  these,  it  seems,  were  favourably 
inclined  to  the  Gospel,  at  least,  were  Paul's  "friends,"  and 
knowing  the  passions  of  an  Athesian  mob,  excited  during  the 
festivals,  "  sent  (a  message)  to  him  desiring  him  not  to  adventure 

himself  into  the  theater.'  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  Jews  putting  him  forward  —  rather,  "some  of  the 
multitude  urged  forward  Alexander,  the  Jews  thrusting  him 
forward."  As  the  blame  of  such  a  tumult  would  naturally  be 
thrown  upon  the  Jews  who  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the 
authors  of  all  religious  disturbances,  they  seem  to  have  put 
forward  this  man  to  clear  them  of  all  responsibility  for  the  riot. 
{BengeVs  conjecture,   that  this  was   Alexander  the  coppersmith, 

2  Timothy,  4.  14,  has  little  to  support  it.)  beckoned  with  the 
hand  —  (Cf.  ch.  13.  16;  21.  40).  would  have  made  his  defense  — 
*' offered  to  speak  in  defense.'  But  when  they  knew  he  was  a 
Jew,  all  with  one  voice,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out, 

Great  is  Diana,  &,C. —  The  very  appearance  of  a  Jew  had  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  intended.  To  prevent  him  obtaining  a 
hearing  they  drowned  his  voice  in  one  tumultuous  shout  in  honour 
of  their  goddess,  which  rose  to  such  frantic  enthusiasm  as  took 
two  hours  to  exhaust  itself.  35-41.  when  the  town  clerk  —  keeper 
of  the  public  archives  and  a  magistrate  of  great  authority,  had 
appeased  ("  calmed  ")  the  people  ("  the  multitude  ")  which  the 
ver}'  presence  of  such  an  officer  would  go  far  to  do,  he  Said  .  .  . 
what  man  .  .  .  knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a 
worshipper  of  the  great  goddess,  Diana  —  lit.,  "the  neocoros  or 
warden."  The  word  means  "  temple-sweeper  ;"  then  "  temple- 
guardian."  Thirteen  cities  of  Asia  had  an  interest  in  the  temple, 
but  Ephesus  was  honoured  with  the  charge  of  it.  (Various  cities 
have  claimed  this  title  with  reference  to  the  Virgin  or  certain 
saints.)  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  and  of  the  image  which  fell 
down  from  Jupiter  —  "from  the  sky"  or  "from  heaven."  See  z/. 
«7.      "With  this  we  may  compare  various   legends   concerning 
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images  and  pictures  in  the  Romish  Church,  such  as  the  tra- 
ditional likenesses  of  Christ,  which  were  said  to  be  '  not  made  with 
hands.' "  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  Seeing  that  these  things  can- 
not be  spoken  against,  &C. —  Like  a  true,  legal  man,  he  urges  that 
such  was  notoriously  the  constitution  and  fixed  character  of  the 
city  with  which  its  very  existence  was  all  but  bound  up.  Did 
they  suppose  that  all  this  was  going  to  be  overturned  by  a  set  of 
itinerant  orators?     Ridiculous.     What  did    the)'   mean,    then,  by 

raising  such  a  stir?    For  ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which 

are  neither  robbers  of  churches  —  "  temple-plunderers  "  or  sacri- 
legious persons,  nor  blasphemers  of  your  goddess  —  This  is  a 
remarkable  testimony,  showing  that  the  apostle  had,  in  preaching 
against  idolatry,  studiously  avoided  (as  at  Athens)  insulting  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  addressed  ;  a  lesson  this  to  mission- 
aries and  ministers  in  general,  if  Demetrius . .  .  have  a  matter 
(of  complaint)  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open  —  rather,  "  the 
assizes  (or  court-days)  are  being  holden."     and  there  are  deputies 

—  ///.,  "proconsuls"  (see  ch.  13.  7),  i.  e.,  probably,  the  proconsul 
and  his  council  as  a  court  of  appeal,  if  ye  inquire  —  "have  any 
question."  concerning  other  matters  —  of  a  public  nature.  For 
we  (the  public  authorities)  are  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question 

—  by  our  superiors. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

1-12.  Paul  fulfills  his  purpose  of  proceeding  again  to  Mace- 
donia AND  Greece  —  Returning  thence,  on  his  route  for 
Jerusalem,  he  revisits  Philippi  and  Troas — His  ministrations 
AT  Troas.  This  section  of  the  apostle's  life,  though  peculiarly 
rich  in  matter,  is  related  with  great  brevity  in  the  History.  Its  de- 
tails must  be  culled  from  his  own  Epistles,  i,  2.  departed  —  after 
Pentecost,  i  Corinthians,  16.  8.  to  go  into  Macedonia  —  in  pursu- 
ance of  i\\Q  Jirst  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  21.  From  his  Epistles  we 
learn  (i)  that,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  position  on  the 
coast,  he  revisited  Troas,  2  Corinthians,  2.  12.  (See  ch.  16.  8.)  (2) 
That  while  on  his  former  visit  he  appears  to  have  done  no  mission- 
ary work  there,  he  now  went  expressl}'  "  to  preach  Christ's  Gos- 
pel," and  found  "a  door  opened  unto  him  of  the  Lord"  there, 
which  he  entered  so  effectually  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
church  there,  v.  6,  7.  (3)  That  he  would  have  remained  longer 
there  but  for  his  uneasiness  at  the  non-arrival  of  Titus,  whom  he 
had  dispatched  to  Corinth  to  finish  the  collection  for  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem  (i  Corinthians,  16.  i,  2  ;  2  Corinthians,  8.  6), 
but  still  more,  that  he  might  bring  him  word  what  effect  his  first 
Epistle  to  that  church  had  produced.  (He  had  probably  arranged 
that  they  should  meet  at  Troas.)  (4)  That  in  this  state  of  mind, 
afraid  of  something  wrong,  he  "  took  leave "  of  the  brethren  at 
Troas  and  went  from  thence  into  Macedonia.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
city  of  Philippi  that  he  came  to  (landing  at  Nicopolis,  its  seaport, 
see  ch.  16.  11,  12),  as  appears  by  comparing  2  Corinthians,  11.  9, 
where  "  Macedonia "  is  named,  with  Philippians,  4.  15,  where  it 
appears  that  Philippi  is  meant.     Here  he  found  the  brethren,  whom 
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he  had  left  on  his  former  visit  in  circumstances  of  such  deep  inter- 
est, a  consolidated  and  thriving  church,  generous  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  their  father  in  Christ ;  under  the  superintendence,  prob- 
ably, of  our  historian,  "  the  beloved  physician."  (See  ch.  i6.  40.)  All 
that  is  said  by  our  historian  of  this  Macedonian  visit  is  that  "  he 
went  over  those  parts  and  gave  them  much  exhortation."  (5)  Titus 
not  having  reached  Philippi  so  soon  as  the  apostle,  "  his  flesh  had 
no  rest,  but  he  was  troubled  on  every  side  ;  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears"  (2  Corinthians,  7.  5).  (6)  At  length  Titus  ar- 
rived, to  the  joy  of  the  apostle,  the  bearer  of  better  tidings  from 
Corinth  than  he  had  dared  to  expect  (2  Corinthians,  7. 6,  7,  13),  but 
chequered  by  painful  intelligence  of  the  efforts  of  a  hostile  party  to 
undermine  his  apostolic  reputation  there  (2  Corinthians).  (7)  Under 
the  mixed  feelings  which  this  produced,  he  wrote  —  from  Macedo- 
nia, and  probably  Philippi  —  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (see  Introduction  to  2  Corinthians);  dispatching  Titus  with  it, 
and  along  with  him  two  other  unnamed  deputies,  expressly  chosen 
to  take  up  and  bring  their  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  whom  he  bears  the  beautiful  testimony,  that  they 
were  "the  glory  of  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  8.  22,  23).  (8)  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  that  he  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  confines 
of  "  lUyricum,"  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Romans, 
15.  19).  He  would  naturally  wish  that  his  second  Letter  to  the 
Corinthians  should  have  some  time  to  produce  its  proper  effect  ere 
he  re-visited  them,  and  this  would  appear  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity for  a  north-western  circuit,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  a 
passing  visit  to  the  churches  at  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  though 
of  this  we  have  no  record.  On  his  way  southward  to  Greece,  he 
would  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  intermediate  regions  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly  and  Beotia  (see  Romans,  15.  19),  though  of  this  we  have 
no  record,     he  came  into  Greece  —  or  Achaia,  in  pursuance  of  the 

second  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  21.     3.  And  there  abode  three 

months.  Though  the  province  only  is  here  mentioned,  it  is  the 
city  of  Corinth  that  is  meant  as  the  province  of  "  Macedonia,"  v. 
I,  meant  the  city  of  Philippi.  Some  rough  work  he  anticipated 
on  his  arrival  at  Corinth  (2  Corinthians,  10.  1-8,  11;  13.  i-io), 
though  he  had  reason  to  expect  satisfaction  on  the  whole  ;  and  as 
we  know  there  were  other  churches  in  Achaia  besides  that  at 
Corinth  (2  Corinthians,  i.  i  ;  11.  10),  he  would  have  time  enough 
to  pay  them  all  a  brief  visit  during  the  three  months  of  his  stay 
there.  This  period  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  dis- 
patch of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth,  and  sent  by  "  Phebe,  a  servant  ('deaconess')  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea"  (see  ch.  18.  3),  a  lady  apparently  of  some 
standing  and  substance,  who  was  going  thither  on  private  business. 
(See    Romans,  16.    i,  and  Introduction    to  Epistles  to  Romans.) 

And  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into 

Syria.  He  had  intended  to  embark,  probably  at  Cenchrea,  the 
eastern  harbour  of  the  city,  for  Palestine,  on  his  route  to  Jerusalem, 
the  third  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  21.  But  having  detected  some 
conspiracy  against  his  life  by  his  bitter  Jewish  enemies  (as  at  Da- 
mascus, ch.  9.  22-25,  and  Jerusalem,  ch.  9.  29,  30),  he  changed  his 
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plan,  and  determined  *'  to  return"  as  he  had  come,  "through  Mace- 
donia." As  he  was  never  more  to  return  to  Corinth,  so  this 
route  would  bring  him,  for  the  last  time,  face  to  face  with  the 
attached  discipxes  of  Bora,  Tlwssalonica  and  Philippi.     4,  5.  there 

accompanied  him  into  (the  province  of)  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea. 

The  true  reading,  beyond  doubt,  is,  "  Sopater  [the  son]  of  Pyrrhus 
of  Berea."  Some  think  this  mention  of  his  father  was  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Sosipater  (the  same  name  in  fuller  form)  men- 
tioned Romans,  16.  21.  But  that  they  were  the  same  person  seems 
more  probable,  of  the  Tliessaionlans  Aristarchus  —  See  ch.  ig. 
29.  and  Secundus  —  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  Gaius  Of 
Derbe.  Though  the  Gaius  of  ch.  19.  29,  is  said  to  be  of  "  Macedo- 
nia," and  this  one  "of  Derbe,"  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  them  different  persons.  On  the  contrary,  Romans,  16.  23, 
Cf.  with  3  J.  I,  where  there  is  hardly  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
same  Gaius  is  addressed,  seems  to  show  that  though  he  spent  an 
important  part  of  his  Christian  life  away  from  his  native  Derbe,  he  had 
latterl}^  retired  to  some  place  not  very  far  from  it.     and  Timotheus 

—  not  probably  of  Derbe,  as  one  might  suppose  from  this  verse, 
but  of  Lystra  (see  ch.  16.  i) ;  both  being  so  associated  in  his  early 
connection  with  the  apostle,  that  the  mention  of  the  one  in  the  pre- 
vious clause  would    recall   the  other  on  the    mention  of  his  name. 

and  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus—  The  latter  was  an  Ephe- 
sian,  and  probably  the  former.  They  seem  to  have  put  themselves, 
from  this  time  forward,  at  the  apostle's  disposal,  and  to  the  very  last 
been  a  great  comfort  to  him.  (Ephesians,  6,  21,  22  ;  Colossians,  4. 
7,  8  ;  ch.  21.  29  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  12,  20.)  From  the  mention  of  the 
places  to  which  each  of  these  companions  belonged,  and  still  more 
the  order  in  which  they  occur,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they 
were  deputies  from  their  respective  churches,  charged  with  taking 
up  and  bringing  on  the  collection  for  the  pocr  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
first  at  Berea,  next  at  Thessalonica,  then  at  Philippi  [Hows], 
where  we  gather  that  our  historian  himself  rejoined  the  party  (from  the 
resumption  at  v.  5  of  the  "  7<:/^,"  dropped  at  ch.  16.  17),  by  whom  the 
Philippian  collection  would  naturally  be  brought  on.  5,  6.  These 
going  before  —  perhaps  to  announce  and  prepare  for  the  apostle's 
coming,  tarried  for  us  at  Troas.  And  we  sailed . . .  from  Philippi 
after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  —  {i.  e.,  the  Passover).    This, 

compared  with  i  Corinthians,  16.  8,  shows  that  the  three  months 
spent  at  Corinth  {v.  3)  were  the  winter  months,  came  to  TroaS  — 
for  the  third  and  last  time.     (See  ch.  16.  8,  and  v.  t).     in  five  days 

—  as  it  might  have  been  done  m  two  days,  the  wind  must  have 
been  adverse.  The  vivid  style  of  one  now  present  will  be  here 
again  observed,  where  we  abode  seven  days  —  i.  e.,  arriving  on  a 
Monday,  they  stayed  over  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  fol- 
lowing ;  occupying  himself,  doubtless,  in  refreshing  and  strength- 
ening fellowship  with  the  brethren  during  the  interval.     7.  upon  the 

first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  — This. 

compared  with  i  Corinthians,  16.  2,  and  other  similar  allusions, 
plainly  indicates  that  the  Christian  observance  of  the  day  after- 
ward distinctly  called  "  the  Lord's  Day,"  was  already  a  fixed  prac- 
tice of  the  churches.     Paul  preached  ("discoursed")  — The  tense 
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implies  continued  action  —  "kept  discoursing."  8.  there  were 
many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber  —  not  a  mere  piece  of  graphic 

detail  by  an  eye-witness  [Hacket,  Hows],  but  mentioned,  proba- 
bl)-,  as  increasing  the  heat  and  contributing  to  drowsiness  [Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson],  as  the  next  claase  seems  to  show.  9,  in  a 
("  the")  window  —  or  window-seat,  or  recess,     fell  dOWn  from  the 

third  loft  ("story")  and  was  taken  up  dead  —  "The  window  pro- 
jected (according  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  it  was  situated) 
either  over  the  street  or  over  the  interior  court ;  so  that  in  either 
case  he  fell  on  the  hard  earth  or  pavement  below.     10-12.  Paul . .  . 

fell  on  him  —  like  Elisha,  2  Kings,  4.  34.  his  life  is  in  him  —  now 
restored :  Cf.  Mark,  5.  39.  broken  bread  and  eaten  —  with  what  a 
mixture  of  awe  and  joy  after  such  an  occurrence  '  and  eaten  — 
denoting  a  common  repast,  as  distinguished   from  the  breaking  of 

the  eucharistic  bread,    and  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of 

day — How  lifelike  this  record  of  dear  Christian  fellowship,  as  free 
and  gladsome  as  it  was  solemn  !     (See  Ecclesiastes,  9.  7.) 

13-38.   Continuing    his    route   to   Jerusalem,   he  reaches 
Miletus,  whence  he  sends  for  the  Elders  of  Ephesus  —  His 

FAREWELL   ADDRESS    TO    THEM.       I3,  I4.    We  .  .  .  Sailed    (from   Troas) 

unto  Assos ;  there  to  take  in  Paul :  for  so  had  he  appointed,  mind- 
ing himself  to  go  afoot  —  "to  go  by  land"  (see  Mark,  6.  33).  In 
sailing  southward  from  Troas  to  Assos,  one  has  to  round  Cape 
Lectum,  and  keeping  due  east  to  run  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  on  which  it  lies.  This  is  a  sail  of  nearly 
forty  miles  ;  whereas  by  land,  cutting  right  across,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  from  sea  to  sea,  by  that  excellent  Roman  road 
which  then  existed,  the  distance  was  scared)^  more  than  half. 
The  one  way  Paul  wished  his  companions  to  take,  while  he  him- 
self, longing  perhaps  to  enjoy  a  period  of  solitude,  took  the  other, 
joining  the  ship,  by  appointment,  at  Assos.  came  to  Mitylene  — 
the  capital  of  the  beautiful  and  classical  island  of  Lesbos,  which 
lies  opposite  the  eastern  shore  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Assos,  in  whose  harbour  they  seem  to  have  lain  for 
the  night.  15,  16.  came  the  next  day  over  against  Chios  —  now 
Scio :  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  islands  between  which 
and  the  coast  the  sail   is  so  charming.     The}^  appear  not  to  have 

touched  at  it.    next  day  we  arrived  ("  touched  "  or  "  put  in ")  at 

Samos  —  another  island  coming  quite  close  to  the  mainland,  and 
about  as  far  south  of  Chios  as  it  is  south  of  Lesbos,  tarried 
(for  the  night)  at  Trogyliium  —  an  anchorage  on  the  projecting 
mainland,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Samos.  next  day  we  came  to  Miletus  —  on  the  mainland  ; 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander.     For 

Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  (or  "  sail  past ")  Ephesus.    He  was 

right  opposite  to  it  when  approaching  Chios,  because  he  WOUld 
not  spend  time  in  Asia  (the  Asian  province  of  which  Ephesus  was 

the  chief  city) ;  for  he  hasted,  if . . .  possible  ...  to  be  at  Jerusalem 

the  day  of  Pentecost  —  as  a  suitable  season  for  giving  in  the  great 
collection  from  all  the  Western  churches,  for  keeping  the  feast,  and 
clearing  his  apostolic  position  with  the  church,  then  represented 
in  larere  number  at  Jerusalem.     The  words  imply  that  there  was 
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considerable  ground  to  doubt  if  he  would  attain  this  object  —  for 
more  than  three  of  the  seven  weeks  from  Passover  to  Pentecost 
had  already  expired  —  and  they  are  inserted  evidently  to  explain 
why  he  did  not  once  more  visit   Ephesus.     17.  from  Miletus  he 

sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church.    As  he  was 

now  some  forty  miles  south  of  Ephesus,  we  might  think  that  more 
time  would  be  lost  by  sending  thus  far  for  the  elders  to  come  to 
him,  than  by  going  at  once  to  Ephesus  itself,  when  so  near  it.  But 
if  unfavourable  winds  and  stormy  weather  had  overtaken  them, 
his  object  could  not  have  been  attained,  and  perhaps  he  was  un- 
willing to  run  the  risk  of  detention  at  Ephesus  by  the  state  of  the 
church  and  other  causes.  Those  here  called  ''elders"  or  "presby- 
ters," are  in  v.  28  called  "■bishops''  (see  note  there).  The  identity 
of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  New  Testament  is  beyond  all 

reasonable  dispute.    18.  Ye  know ...  after  what  manner  I  have 

been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  &,C.  —  For  the  Christian  integrity 
and  fidelity  of  his  whole  official  intercourse  with  them  he  appeals 
to  themselves.  19.  Serving  the  Lord  (Jesus)  with  all  humility... 
and  many  tears  and  temptations.    Self-exaltation  was  unknown 

to  him,  and  ease  of  mind:  He  "sowed  in  tears,"  from  anxieties 
both  on  account  of  the  converts  for  whom  he  "travailed  in  birth" 
and  of  the  Jews,  whose  bitter  hostility  was  perpetually  plotting 
against  him,  interrupting  his  work  and  endangering  his  life.  20. 
kept  back  —  timidly  withheld  from  fear  of  consequences,     nothing 

that  was  profitable  —  edification  directing  all.    have  taught  you 

publicly,  and  from  house  to  house.  Did  an  apostle,  whose  func- 
tions were  of  so  wide  a  range,  not  feel  satisfied  without  private 
as  well  as  public    ministrations?     How   then    must  pastors  feel? 

[Bengel.]    21.  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  (labouring 

under  a  common  malady,  and  recoverable  only  by  a  common  treat- 
ment) repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  —  (See  ch.  5.  31).  Repentance,  as  distinguished  ixovcs.  faith, 
is  that  state  of  the  "honest  and  good  heart"  which  arises  from  a 
discovery  of  one's  contrariety  to  the  righteous  demands  of  the 
Divine  law.  This  is  said  to  be  "  to7uard  God,"  because  seeing 
Him  to  be  the  party  dishonoured  by  sin,  it  feels  all  its  acknowl- 
edgments and  compunctions  to  be  properly  due  to  Him, "as  the 
great  Lawgiver,  and  directs  them  to  Him  accordingly ;  condemn- 
ing, humbling  itself,  and  grieving  before  Him,  looking  also  to 
Him  as  its  only  hope  of  deliverance.  Faith  is  said  to  be 
"  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  because,  in  that  frame  of  mind 
just  described,  it  eagerly  credits  the  testimony  of  relief  Divinely 
provided  in  Christ,  gladly  embraces  the  overtures  of  reconcili- 
ation in  Him,  and  directs  all  its  expectations  of  salvation,  from 
its  first  stage  to  its  last,  to  Him  as  the  one  appointed  Medium 
of  all  grace  from  God  to  a  sinful  world.  Thus  we  have  here  a 
brief  summar)^  of  all  Gospel  preaching.  And  it  is  eas)^  to  see  why 
Repentance  is  here  put  before  Faith  ;  for  the  former  must  of  ne- 
cessity precede  the  latter.  There  is  a  repentance  subsequent  to 
faith,  the  fruit  of  felt  pardon  and  restoration.  It  was  this  which 
drew  the  tears  with  which  the  Saviour's  feet  were  once  so  copiously 
moistened.     (Luke,   7.  37,   38,  47  ;  and   Cf.  Ezekiel,  16.  63.)     But 
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that  is  not  the  light  in  which  it  is  here  presented.     22,  23.   And 

now,  behold,  I  ("  1 "  is  emphatic  here)  bound  in  the  Spirit—  Cf.  ch. 

19.  21.  This  internal  pressure,  unattended  with  any  knowledge  of 
"what  was  to  befall  him  there"  was  the  result  of  that  higher 
guidance  which  shaped  all   his  movements.     Save  that  the  Holy 

Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  &,c.  —  by  prophetic  utterances 

from  city  to  city,  as  ch.  11.  4;  21.  10,  11.  Analogous  premonitions 
of  coming  events  are  not  unknown  to  the  general  method  of  God'a 
providence.     They  would  tend  to  season  the  apostle's  spirit.     24. 

But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither,  &,c.  — In  this  noble 

expression  of  absolute  dedication  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  pre- 
paredness for  the  worst  that  could  befall  him  in  such  a  cause,  note 
(i)  his  jealousy  for  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mission,  as  imme- 
diately from  Chnst  himself ,  on  which  all  the  charges  against  him 
turned  ;  (2)  the  burden  of  that  gospel  which  he  preached  —  Grace  ; 
it  was  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God."  25-27.  I  know  that  ye 
all  .  .  .  shall  see  my  face  no  more  —  not  an  inspired  prediction  of 
what  was  certainly  to  be,  but  what  the  apostle,  in  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, fully  expect3d.  Whether,  therefore,  he  ever  did  see 
them  again  is  a  question  to  be  decided  purely  on  its  own  evi- 
dence. I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men  (ch.  18.  6  ;  and  Cf.  i 
Samuel,   12.  3,  5  ;    Ezekiel,  3.   17-21  ;  33.  8,  9).      For  I   have  not 

shunned  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God  —  God's  way  of  Salva- 
tion, and  His  kingdom  of  souls  saved  by  Plis  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
(See  Luke,  7.  30.)     28.  Take  heed  ...  unto  yourselves  — Cf.  i 

Timothy,  3.  2-7;  4.  16;  6.  11.  and  to  the  flock  — Cf.  Hebrews, 
13.  17.     Observe  here  how  the  personal  is  put  before   the  pastoral 

care,    over  .  .  .  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  —  Cf.  John, 

20.  22,  23;  Ephesians,  4.8,  11,  12  ;  Revelation,  3.  i.  (Ch.  14.  23, 
shows  that  the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  exclude  human  ordination.) 
overseers — or,  as  the  same  word  is  everynvhcre  else  rendered  in 
our  version,  "bishops."  "The  English  Version  has  hardly  .dealt 
fair  in  this  case  Avith  the  sacred  text,  in  rendering  the  word  '  over- 
seers,' whereas  it  ought  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  have  been 
'bishops,'  in  order  that  the  fact  of  elders  and  bishops,  having  been 
originally  and  apostolically  synonymous,  might  be  apparent  to  the 
ordinary  English  reader,  which  now  it  is  not."  [Alford.]  The 
distinction  between  these  offices  cannot  be  certainly  traced 
till  the  second  century,  nor  was  it  established  till  late  in  that  cen- 
tury, to  feed  the  church  of  God  —  or"  the  church  of  the  Lord." 
Which  of  these  two  readings  of  the  text  is  the  true  one  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  divided  the  best  critics.  The  evidence  of  MSS. 
preponderates  in  favour  of  "  the  Lord  ;"  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient Versions,  though  not  all,  so  read  ;  and  Athanasius,  the  great 
champion  of  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Christ  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  says  the  expression  "  Blood  of  God  "  is  unknovvn  to  the 
Scriptures.  Which  reading,  then,  does  the  internal  evidence 
favour?  As  "Church  of  God"  occurs  nine  times  elsewhere  in 
Paul's  writings,  and  "  Church  of  the  Lord  "  nowhere,  the  proba- 
bility, it  is  said,  is,  that  he  used  his  wonted  phraseology  here 
also.  But  if  he  did,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  ro 
many  early  transcribers  should   have  altered  it   into  the  quite  un- 
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usual  phrase,  "  Church  of  the  Lord  ; "  whereas,  if  the  apostle  did 
use  this  latter  expression,  and  the  historian  wrote  it  so  accordingly, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  transcribers  might,  from  being  so  accustomed 
to  the  usual  phrase,  write  it  '*  Church  of  God."  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  accept  the  second  reading  as  most  probably  the  true 
one.  But  see  what  follows,  which  he  hath  purchased  ("made 
his  own,"  "acquired  ")  with  his  OWn  blood.  "His  own"  is  em- 
phatic :  q.  d.,  "  That  glorified  Lord  who  from  the  right  hand  of 
power  in  the  heavens  is  gathering  and  ruling  the  Church,  and  by 
His  Spirit,  through  human  agency,  hath  set  you  over  it,  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  its  welfare  in  your  hands,  seeing  He  hath  given  for 
it  His  own  most  precious  blood,  thus  making  it  His  own  by  the 
dearest  of  all  ties."  The  transcendent  sacredness  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  the  Dignity  of  its  Lord  and  the 
consequent  preciousness  of  that  blood  which  he  shed  for  it.  And 
as  the  sacrificial  atoning  character  of  Christ's  death  is  here  plainly 
expressed,  so  His  supreme  dignity  is  z'w///^^/ as  clearly  by  the  second 
reading  as  it  is  expi-essed  by  the  first.     What  a  motive  to  pastoral 

fidelity  is  here  furnished !  29,  30.  after  my  departure  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you  —  Two  classes  of  coming 
enemies  are  here  announced,  the  one  more  external  to  themselves, 
the  other  bred  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  community  ;  both  were 
to  be  teachers,  but  the  one,  "grievous  wolves,"  not  sparing,  i.  e., 
making  a  prey  of  the  flock  ;  the  other,  simply  sectarian  "  perver- 
ters"  of  the  truth,  with  a  view  of  drawing  a  party  after  them. 
Perhaps  the  one  pointed  to  that  subtle  poison  of  oriental 
<jnosticism,  which  we  know  to  have  very  early  infected  the  Asiatic 
churches  ;  the  other  to  such  Judaizing  tendencies  as  we  know  to 
have  troubled  nearly  all  the  early  churches.  See  the  Epistles  to 
the  Ephcsians,  Colossians  and  Timothy,  also  those  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  (chs.  2.  and  3).  But  watchfulness  against  ^-Z/that 
tends  to  injure  and  corrupt  the  Church  is  the  duty  of  its  pastors  in 
every  age.  31.  by  the  space  of  three  years  —  speaking  in  round 
numbers  ;  for  it  was  nearer  three  than  two  years.  I  ceased  not  to 
warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  What  an  appeal  to  be 
able  to  make  !  "  And  if  this  was  an  apostle's  part,  how  much  more 
a  pastor's!"  [Bengel.]  32,  35.  I  commend  you  to  God  —  the 
almighty  Conservator  of  his  people,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace 
—  that  message  of  His  pure  grace  (y.  24)  by  the  faith  of  which  He 

keeps  us  (i  Peter,  i.  5).    which  {i.e.,  God)  Is  able  to  bulld  you  up, 

and  give  you  an  inheritance,  &,C.  Observe  how  Salvation  —  not 
only  in  its  initial  stages  of  pardon  and  regeneration,  but  in  all  its 
subseque7it  stages  of  "  up-building,"  even  to  its  consummation  in  the 
final  inheritance — is  here  ascribed  to  the  "ability"  of  God  to  be- 
stow it,  as  in  Romans,  16.  25  ;  Ephesians,  3.  20  ;  particularly  Jude, 
24 ;  and  Cf.  2  Timothy,   i.  12,  where  the  same  tiling  is  ascribed  to 

Christ,    among  ail  them  which  are  sanctified.    Sanctified  is  here 

viewed  as  the  final  character  and  condition  of  the  heirs  of  glory, 
regarded  as  one  saved  company,  these  bonds  —  doubtless  holding 
them   up,  as  before   Agrippa  in  chains,  ch.    26.   29.      have  minis^ 

tered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me.    See 

c!i.  18.   3  ;  and  i   Corinthians,  4.  12  ;  9.   6.  written  from  Ephesus; 
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also  I  Thessalonians,  2.  9.  that  SO  labouring  (as  I  have  done,  for 
others,  as  well  as  myself)  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  ("  how  Himself") 
said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  &,c.  This  golden 
saying,  snatched  from  oblivion,  and  here  added  to  the  Church's- 
abiding  treasures,  so  apt  to  beget  the  wish  that  more  of  what  issued 
from  those  Lips  which  "  dropped  as  an  honey-comb,"  had  been 
preserved  to  us.  But  see  John,  21.  25.  36-38.  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  with  them  all,  &,C.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  these  threeconcluding  verses,  leaving  an  indelible  impression: 
of  rare  ministerial  fidelity  and  affection  on  the  apostle's  part,  and; 
of  warm  admiration  and  attachment  on  the  part  of  these  Ephesiaii 
presbyters.  Would  to  God  that  such  scenes  were  more  frequent 
in  the  Church  ! 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

1-16.  Sailing    from    Ephesus,    they    land    at    Tyre,    ani> 

THENCE     SAILING     TO     PtOLOMAIS,     THEY     PROCEED     BY     LAND     TO 

Ci«sAREA  AND  JERUSALEM.  I.  wB  Were  gottoH  ("torn")  frOHft 
them  —  expressing  the  difficulty  and  pain  of  the  parting,  with  a 
straight  course  —  running  before  the  wind,  as  ch.  16.  11.  untO 
Coos  ("Cos")  —  an  island  due  south  from  Miletus,  which  they 
would  reach  in  about  six  hours,  and  coming  close  to  the  main- 
land, the  day  following  unto  Rhodes  —  another  island,  some 
fifty  miles  to  the  south-east,  of  brilliant,  classic  memory  and 
beauty,  thence  unto  Patara  —  a  town  on  the  magnificent  main- 
land of  Lycia,  almost  due  east  from  Rhodes.  It  was  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo.  2.  And  finding  a  ship  (their  for- 
mer one  going  no  further,  probably)  tO  Phenicia.  See  ch.  11.  19. 
went  aboard.  One  would  almost  think  this  extracted  from  a 
journal  of  the  voyage,  so  graphic  are  its  details.     3.  when  we  .  .  . 

discovered  ("  sighted,"  as  the  phrase  is)  Cyprus,  we  left  It  on  the 

left  hand  —  i.e.,  steered  south-east  of  it,  leaving  it  on  the  north- 
west, sailed  into  ("unto")  Syria,  and  landed  at  Tyre  —  the 
celebrated  seat  of  maritime  commerce  for  cast  and  west.  It 
might  be  reached  from  Patara  in  about  two  days,  there  the  ship 
was  to  unlade  her  burden  —  which  gave  the  apostle  time  for  what 
follows.  4-6.  finding  disciples  ("finding  out  the  disciples")  — 
implying  some  search.  They  would  expect  such  what  is  recorded, 
ch.  II.  19.  Perhaps  they  were  not  ;  yet  there  were  gifted  ones 
among  them,  who  said  to  Paul . . .  that  he  should  not  go  to 
Jerusalem.  See  ch.  20.  23  ;  also  V.  11-14.  they  all  brought  us  on 
our  way  with  wives  and  children, .  .  .and  we  kneeled  down  c^i 
the  shore  and  prayed,  &,C.  See  ch.  20.  36-38.  Observe  here  that 
the  children  of  these  Tyrian  disciples  not  only  were  taken  along 
with  their  parents,  but  must  have  joined  in  this  act  of  solemn 
worship.  See  Ephesians,  6.  i.  7.  when  we  had  finished  our 
course  ("  completing  the  voyage")  from  Tyre,  we  came  (which 
they  would  do  the  same  day)  to  Ptolemais  —  ancientlv  called 
Accho  (Judges,  i.  31)  now  St.  Jean  d'  Acre,  or  Acre,  ana  saluted 
the  brethren,  and  abode,  &,C. — disciples  gathered  probably  as 
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at  Tyre,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  ch.  ii.  19.  8-10.  next  day  we 
[that  were  Paul's  company]  departed.  (The  words  in  brackets 
are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  They  were  probably  added  as 
the  connecting  words  at  the  head  of  some  church  Lessons). 
and  came  to  Caesarea  —  a  run  along  the  coast,  southward,  of  some 
thirty  miles.  Philip  the  evangelist  —  a  term  answering  apparently 
very  much  to  our  missionary  [Hows],  by  whose  ministry  such  joy 
had  been  diffused  over  Samaria,  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  had 
been  baptized,  ch.  8.  one  of  the  seven  (deacons)  —  who  had 
"  purchased  to  himself  a  good  degree  "  (i  Timothy,  3.  13).  He  and 
Paul  now  meet  for  the  first  time,  some  twenty-five  years  after  that 
time,  the  same  man  had  four  daughters.  .>' which  did  prophesy 
—  fulfilling  Joel,  2.  r8  (see  ch.  2.  18).  This  is  mentioned,  it  would 
seem,  merely  as  a  high  distinction  Divinely  conferred  on  so 
devoted  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  probably  indicates  the 
high  tone  of  religion  in  his  family,  tarried  there  many  ("  a  good 
many ")  days.  Finding  himself  in  good  time  for  Pentecost  at 
Jerusalem,  he  would  feel  it  a  refreshing  thing  to  his  spirit  to  hold 
Christian  communion  for  a  few  days  with  such  a  family,  there 
came  down  from  Judea  (the  news  of  Paul's  arrival  having  spread) 
a  certain   prophet,.  .  .  Agabus — no  doubt  the  same  as  in  ch.  II. 

28.  11-14.  So  shall  the  Jews  bind  the  man  that  owneth  this 
girdle,  &,C.  For  though  the  Romans  did  it,  it  was  at  the  Jews'  in- 
stigation, e'. -33  ;  ch.  28.  17.  Such  dramatic  methods  of  announ- 
cing important  future  events  would  bring  the  old  prophets  to 
remembrance.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  20.  2,  &c.  ;  Jeremiah,  13.  i,  and  Ezekiel, 
5.  I,  &c.).  This  prediction  and  that  at  Tyre  {z'.  4)  were  intended, 
not  to  prohibit  him  from  going,  but  to  put  his  courage  to  the  test, 
and,  when  he  stood  the  test,  to  deepen  and  mature  it.  we  and 
they  at  that  place  (the  Caesarean  Christians)  besought  him  (even 
with  tears,  v.  13)  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Paul  answered.  What 
mean  ye  to  weep  and  break  mine  heart,  &,c.  Beautiful  union  of 
manly  resoluteness  and  womanly  tenderness,  alike  removed  from 
mavk^kishness  and  stoicism  !  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only. 
ij.d.,  "  If  that  is  all,  let  it  come."  but  to  die,  &,C.  It  was  well  he 
could  add  this,  for  he  had  that  also  to  do.  15,  16.  we  took  up  OUr 
carriages  ("  our  baggage  ")  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  —  for  the 

fifth  time  after  his  conversion,  thus  concluding  his  third  ?nissioj2~ 
ary  tour,  which  proved  his  last,  so  far  as  recorded  ;  for  though  he 
accomplished  his  fourth  and  last  part  of  his  missionary  plan 
sketched  out,  ch.  19.  21  —  "After  I  have  been  at  Jerusalem,  I 
must  also  see  Rome"  —  it  was  as  "a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ." 
went  with  us.  .  .  and  brought  with  them  (rather,  "brought  us  to") 
one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  &,c.  —  not  an  ^^^^ disciple, 

but  probably  "  a  disciple  of  old  standing,"  perhaps  one  of  the 
3,000  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or,  more  likely  still, 
drawn  to  the  Saviour  Himself  during  His  life-time.  He  had  rome, 
probably,  with  the  other  Cyprians  (ch.  11.  20)  to  Antioch,  "  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  unto  the  "  Grecians,"  and  now  he  appears 
settled  at  Jerusalem. 

17-40.  Paul  reports  the  events  of  his  Third  Missionary 
Journey  —  In  the  Temple,  purifying  himself  from  a  Jewish 
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VOW,  HE  IS  Seized  by  a  mor  and  beaten  to  the  danger  of  his 
OFE  —  The  uproar  BECOMING  universal,  the  Roman  Command- 
ant has   him  brought  in  chains  to  the  fortress,  from  the 

STAIRS  of  which  HE    IS    PERMI TTED    TO  ADDRESS  THE  PEOPLE.      The 

apostle  was  full  of  anxiety  about  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  from  the 
numerous  prophetic  intimations  of  danger  awaiting  him,  and  hav- 
ing reason  to  expect  the  presence  at  this  feast  of  the  very  parties 
from  whose  virulent  rage  he  had  once  and  again  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Hence  we  find  him  asking  the  Roman  Christians  to 
wrestle  with  him  in  prayer,  "for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and 
-for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  them  that 
'believed  not  in  yWm,"  as  well  as  "  that  his  service  which  he  had 
for  Jerusalem  (the  great  collection  for  the  poor  saints  there)  might 
be  accepted  of  the  saints"  (Romans,  15.  30,  31).  17-19.  the  breth- 
ren received  us  gladly  —  the  disciples  generally,  as  distinguished 
from  the  official  reception  recorded  in  v.  18.  Paul  went  in  with  US 
linto  James ;  and  all  the  elders  were  present  —  to  "  report  himself" 
formally  to  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
his  associates  in  office.  See  ch.  15.  13.  Had  any  other  of  the 
apostles  been  in  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  been  noted,  he  declared  particularly  (in  detail)  what  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry  — as  on  previous  oc- 
casions (ch.  14.  27  ;  and  see  Romans,  15.  15) ;  no  doubt  referring  to 
the  insiduous  and  systematic  efforts  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  a 
number  of  places,  to  shrivel  the  Church  of  Christ  into  a  Jewish 
sect,  and  his  own  counterprocedure.  20-25.  they  glorified  the 
:Lord,  &,C.  —  constrained  to  justify  his  course,  notwithstanding  the 
Jewish  complexion  of  the  Christianity  of  Jerusalem,  they  are  In- 
formed..  .that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the 
^lentiies  (those  residing  in  heathen  countries)  to  forsake  MosCS, 
&,C.  —  This  calumny  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  find  easy  cre- 
<lence  among  the  Christian  zealots  for  Judaism,  we  havefour  men 
(Christian  Jews,  no  doubt)  which  have  a  VOW  —  perhaps  kept  ready 
on  purpose,  be  at  charges  with  them  —  z.^'.,  defray  the  expense 
of  the  sacrifices  legall}-  required  of  them,  along  with  his  own, 
which  was    deemed    a    mark    of  Jewish  generosity,     touching  the 

Gentiles  ...  we  have  written  and  concluded  that  they  observe  no 
such  things,  &,C.  — This  shows  that,  with  all  their  conciliation  to 
Jewish  prejudice,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  taught  to  adhere 
to  the  decision  of  the  famous  council  held  there  (ch.  15).  26.  to 
signify  (?.  ^.,  announce  to  the  priest)  the  accomplishment  of  the 
days  of  purification,  &,C.  —  See  Numbers,  6.  13-21.  27-30.  the 
Jews  of  Asia — in  all  likelihood  those  of  Ephesus  (since  they  re- 
cognized Trophimus,  apparently  as  a  townsman  {z>.  29),  embittered 
by  their  discomfiture,  ch.  19.  9,  &c.     Trophimus — See  ch.  20.  4. 

took  Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  temple ;  and  forthwith  the 
doors  were  shut  —  that  the  murder  they  meant  to  perpetrate  might 
not  pollute  that  Holy  Place.  31.  tidings  came  —  //A,  "  went  up," 
i.e.y\.Qi  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  where  the  commandant  resided. 
See  V.  32.  This  part  of  the  narrative  is  particularly  graphic,  the 
chief  captain  —  "the  chiliarch,"  or  tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort, 
whose  full   number  was  one  thousand  men.     33.  commanded  him 
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to  be  bound  with  two  chains  —  See  ch.  12     34.  some  cried  on& 

thing  —  The  difficulty  would  be  so  to  stat?  his  crimes  as  to  justify 
their  proceedings  to  a  Roman  officer,     to  be  called  into  the  castio 

—  rather,  perhaps,  "  the  barracks,"  or  that  part  of  the  fortress  of 
Antonia  appropriated  to  the  soldiers.  The  fort  was  built  by  Herod 
on  a  high  rock  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  great  temple-area, 
and  called  after  Mark  Antony.  35,  36.  Away  with  him — as  before 
of  hisLord  (Luke,  23.  iS  ;  John,  19.  15).  37-40-  Art  not  thou  that 
Egyptian,  &C.  —  The  form  of  the  question  implies  that  the  answer 
is  to  be  in  the  negative,  and  is  matter  of  some  surprise  :  q.  d.,  "  Thou 
art  not  then,"  &c.  madest  an  uproar,  &C.  —  The  narrative  is  given 
in  yosephtis  (Jewish  War,  ii.  8.  6,  and  13.  5),  though  his  two  allu- 
sions and  ours  seem  to  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  rebellion. 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  —  See  ch.  16.  37.  stood  on  the  stairs  — 
"  What  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  Paul  at  this  moment !  There 
he  stood,  bound  with  two  chains,  ready  to  make  his  defense  to  the 
people.  The  Roman  commander  sits  by  to  enforce  order  by  his 
presence.  An  enraged  populace  look  up  to  him  from  below.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers,  how  self-possessed  is  he,  how 
tranquil  !"  [Chrysostom  (or  in  his  name)  in  Hacket.]  a  great 
silence  — the  people  awed  at  the  permission  given  him  by  the  com- 
mandant, and  seeing  him  sitting  as  a  listener,     in  the  Hebrew  tongue 

—  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Palestine  Jews 
since  the  captivity. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

1-30.  Paul's  defense  from  the  stairs  of  the  FoxTress  — 
The  rage  of  the  audience  bursting  forth,  the  Commandant 

HAS  HIM  brought  INTO  THE  FORT  TO  BE  EXAMINED  BY  SCO\JRGING, 
BUT,  LEARNING  THAT  HE  IS  A  ROMAN,  HE  ORDERS  HIS  RELEASE 
AND    COMMANDS    THE    SaNHEDRIM   TO   TRY    HIM.        I,   2,    whCn    thCy 

heard  ...  the  Hebrew  tongue  (see  ch.  21. 40)  they  kept  the  mora 

silence.  They  could  have  understood  him  in  Greek,  and  doubt- 
less fully  expected  the  renegade  to  address  them  in  that  language,, 
but  the  sound  of  their  holy  mother-tongue  awed  them  into  deeper 
silence.  3.  A  Jew  of  Tarsus,  brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet 
(see  Luke,  10.  39)  of  Gamaliel  (see  ch.  5.  34).  A  fact  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  apostle's  history,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
his  future  career  as  Moses'  education  in  the  Eg)'ptian  court  to  the 
work  for  which  he  was  destined.  The  perfect  manner  of  the  law 
of  the  fathers  —  the  strictest  form  of  traditional  Judaism,  zealous 
(  "  a  zealot "  )  toward  God  as  )'e  all  are  this  day  —  his  own  murder- 
ous zeal  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  being  merely 
reflectei  in  their  present  treatment  of  himself.  4.  I  persecuted, 
&,c.  See  ch,  9.  i,  2,  5,  7.  the  high  priest  (still  alive)  doth  bear  me 
witness,  and  all  the  estate  of  the  elders  —  the  whole  Sanhedrim. 

8.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  ("the  Nazarene").  See  ch.  9.  5,  9-11.  the 
men,  &c.  See  ch.  9.  7,  &c.  12.  Ananias,  a  devout  man  according 
to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  there. 

One  would  not  know  from  this  description  of  Ananias  that  he  was 
a  Christian  at  all,,  the  apostle's  object  being  to  hold  him  up  as  un- 
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•exceptionable  even  to  the  most  rigid  Jews.  13-15.  The  God  of  OUr 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee — studiously  linking  the  new  economy 
upon  the  old,  as  but  the  sequel  of  it  ;  both  having  one  glorious 

Author,  that  thou  shouldest  see  that  ("  the")  Just  one;  Cf.  ch.  3. 
14;  7.  52.  and  hear  the  voice  of  his  mouth  —  in  order  to  place 
him  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles,  who  had  "  seen  the  (Risen) 
Lord."  be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  This  way  of  speak- 
ing arises  from  baptism  being  the  visible  seal  of  remission,  calling 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  —  rather,  "having  called,"  i.  e.,  after  hav- 
ing done  so  ;  referring  to  the  confession  of  Christ  which  preceded 
^baptism,  as  ch.  8.  37.  17-21.  it  came  to  pass,  &,C.  This  thrill- 
ing dialogue  between  the  glorified  Redeemer  and  his  chosen  ves- 
sel is  nowhere  else  related.    When  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem 

—  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  ch.  9.  26,  &c.  while  I  prayed  in  the 
fempie.  He  thus  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  his  con- 
version he  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  temple  as  before,  get 
quiclcly  out  of  Jerusalem  (Cf.  ch.  9.  29),  for  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  . .  .  And  I  said,  Lord,  they  know,  &.c. :  </.  d.,  "Can  it 
te,  Lord,  that  they  will  resist  the  testimony  of  one  whom  they 
knew  so  well  as  among  the  bitterest  of  all  against  thy  disciples, 
^nd  whom  nothing  short  of  resistless  evidence  could  have  turned 

to  Thee?"  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles, q.  d.,  "  Enough ;  thy  testimony  is  not  to  be  thrown  away 
upon  Jerusalem  ;  the  Gentiles,  afar  off,  are  thy  peculiar  sphere." 
22,23.  gave  him  audience  to  this  word  .  .  .then  \ .  .  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth,  &,C.  Their  national  prejudices  lashed 
into  fury  at  the  mention  of  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  they  would 
speedily  have  done  to  him  as  they  did  to  Stephen,  but  for  the  pres- 
ence and  protection  of  the  Roman  officer.  24-26.  examined  by 
scourging — according  to  the  Roman  practice,  that  he  might 
know  wherefore  they  cried  so.  Paul's  speech  being  to  him  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  he  concluded  from  the  horror  which  it  kindled 
in  the  vast  audience  that  he  must  have  been  guilt}'^  of  some  crime. 
Paul  said  to  the  centurion  that  stood  by  —  to  superintend  the  tor- 
ture and  receive  the  confession  expected  to  be  wrung  from  him. 
Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  &c.  See 
ch.  16.  37.  27-29.  Art  thou  a  Roman  ?  —  showing  that  his  being 
of  Tarsus,  which  he  had  told  him  before  (ch.  21.  39),  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  With  a  great  SUm  ob- 
tained I  this  freedom.  Roman  citizenship  was  bought  and  sold  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  we  know,  at  a  high  price  ;  at  a  subsequent 
date,  for  next  to  nothing.  But  to  put  in  a  false  claim  to  this  priv- 
ilege was  a  capital  crime.  I  was  [free]  born  ("born  to  it")  —  by 
purchase,  or  in  reward  of  services,  on  the  part  of  his  father  or 
some  ancestor,  chief  captain  feared,  &,C.  See  ch.  16.  38.  30. 
commanded  the  chief  priests  and  all  their  council  to  appear — 

t.  e.,  the  Sanhedrim  to  be  formally  convened.  Note  here  the  power 
to  order  a  Sanhedrim  to  try  this  case,  assumed  by  the  Roman  offi- 
cers and  acquiesced  in  on  their  part. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I-IO.  Paul's  Defense  before  the  Sanhedrim  divides  the 
Rival  Factions,  from  whose  Violence  the  CoxM?,iandant  has 
THE  Apostle  removed  into  the  Fortress,  i.  Paul  earnestly 
beholding  the  council  —  with  a  look  of  conscious  integrity  and  un- 
faltering courage,  perhaps  also  recognizing  soirie  of  his  early  (el- 
low-pupils.  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscier^ce  before  God  until 
this  day,  &,C.  —  The  word  has  an  indirect  reference  to  the  "polity" 
or  "commonwealth  of  Israel,"  of  which  he  would  signify  that  he 
had  been,  and  was  to  that  hour,  an  honest  and  God  fearing  mem- 
ber. 2.  the  high  priest .  .  .  commanded  ...  to  smite  him  on  the 
mouth  —  a  method  of  silencing  a  speaker,  common  in  the  East  to 
this  da)\  [Hacket.]  But  for  a  judge  thus  to  treat  a  prisoner  on 
his  trial,  for  merely  prefacing  his  defense  by  a  protestation  of  his 
integrity,  was  infamous.  3,4.  God  shall  smite  thee  —  as  indeed 
He  did  ;  for  he  was  killed  by  an  assassin  during  the  Jewish  war. 
(JoSEPHUS'  Jexmsh  War,'\\.  17.9.)  thou  whited  Wall  —  z.i'.,  hypo- 
crite (Matthew,  23.  27).  This  epithet,  however,  correctly  describ- 
ing the  man,  must  not  be  defended  as  addressed  to  a  judge,  though 
the  remonstrance  which  follows  —  "  for  sittest  thou,"  &c.  —  ought 

to  have  put  him  to  shame.    5.  I  wist  not  that  he  was  the  high 

priest  —  All  sorts  of  explanations  of  this  have  been  given.  The 
high  priesthood  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  constant 
change  at  this  time  (as  appears  fron?  fost-pktis),  and  the  apostle's- 
long  absence  from  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  habited  or  the  seat  he  occupied,  with  other  circumstances  to 
us  unknown,  may  account  for  such  a  speech.  But  if  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  an  insult  which  touched  him  to  the  quick, 
"what  can  surpass  the  grace  wi^h  which  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, and  the  frankness  with  which  he  acknowledged  his  error? 
If  his  conduct  in  yielding  to  the  momentar}'^  impulse  was  not  that  of 
Christ  himself  under  a  similar  provocation  (John,  18.  22,  23)  certainly 
the  manner  in  which  he  z^coned  for  his  fault  was  CJirist-likey 
[Hacket.]  6-9.  when  Pauir  perceived  (from  the  discussion  which 
plainly  had  by  this  time  arisen  between   the  parties)  that  the  One 

part  were  Sadducees,   and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out 

(raising  his  voice  above  both  parties),  I  am  a  Pharisee, 
the    son  of  a   Pharisee  (the  true  reading  seems  to  be,   "  the  son 

of  Pharisees,"  i.  e.,  belonging  to  a  famil}-  who,  from  father  to  son, 

had  long  been  such),    of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  — 

(z.  e.,  not  the  vague  hope  of  immortality,  but  the  definite  expecta- 
tion of  the  resurrection)  lam  called  in  question  —  By  this  adroit 
stroke,  Paul  engages  the  whole  Pharisee  section  of  the  council  ia 
his  favor;  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  being  common  to  both, 
though  they  would  totally  differ  in  \\\e\x applicatioji  to  it.  This  was, 
of  course,  quite  warrantable,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was  already 
evident  that  no  impartiality  m  trying  his  cause  was  to  be  looked  for 

from  such  an  assembly,    the  Sadducees  Say  . . .  there  Is  no  resur- 
rection, neither  angel  nor  spirit  — (See  Luke.  20.  37 )    the  scribea 
. .  of  the  Pharisees'  part .  .  .  strove,  saying,  We  find  no  evil  in 
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this  man,  but  (as  to  those  startling  things  which  he  brings  to  our 
cars)  jf  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to  him  —  referring,  per- 
haps, to  his  trance  in  the  temple,  of  which  he  had  told  them,  ch.  22. 
17.  They  put  this  favourable  construction  upon  his  proceedings 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  found  him  one  of  their  own 
party.  They  care  not  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  he  alleged, 
over  and  above  their  opinions,  but  only  to  explain  it  away  as  some- 
thing not  worth  raising  a  noise  about.  (The  following  words,  "  Let 
us  not  fight  against  God,"  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  original  text, 
and  perhaps  are  from  ch.  5.  39.  In  this  case,  either  the  meaning 
is,  "  If  he  has  had  some  Divine  communication,  %uhat  of  that?''  or, 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  drowned  in  the  hub- 
bub which  the  next  verse  shows,  to  have  been  intense.)  10.  the 
chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have  been  pulled  to  pieces 
. . .  commanded  the  soldiers  to  go  down  and  take  him  by  force, 
Ac.  —  This  shows  that  the  commandant  was  not  himself  present, 
and  further,  that  instead  of  the  Sanhedrim  trying  the  cause,  the 
proceedings  quickly  consisted  in  the  one  party  attempting  to  seize 
the  prisoner,  and  the  other  to  protect  him, 

11-35.  In  the  fortress  Paul  is  cheered  by  a  night  vision  — 
An  infamous  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him  is  providentially 
defeated  and  he  is  dispatched  by  night  with  a  letter  from 

THE  COMMANDANT  TO  FeLIX  AT  CtSAREA,  BY  WHOM  ARRANGE- 
MENTS   ARE    MADE    FOR    A    HEARING    OF    HIS   CAUSE.       II.   thC     night 

following — his  heart,  perhaps,  sinking  in  the  solitude  of  his 
barrack-ward  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  all  the  predictions  of 
danger  at  Jerusalem  were  now  to  be  fulfilled  in  his  death  there. 
the  Lord  {j.  e.,  Jesus)  stood  by  him  ...  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul ; 
for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem  so  must  thou  also  at 
fiome  —  q.  d.,  "Thy  work  in  Jerusalem  is  done,  faithfully  and 
well  done  ;  but  thou  are  not  to  die  here  ;  thy  purpose  next  to 
■"see  Rome"  (ch.  19.  21). shall  not  be  disappointed  and  there  also 
must  thou  bear  witness  of  Me,"  As  this  vision  was  not  unneeded 
now,  so  we  shall  find  it  cheering  and  upholding  him  throughout 
all  that  befell  him  up  to  his  arrival  there.  12-14.  bound  them- 
selves with  a  curse  . . .  that  they  would  neither  eat . . .  till  they 
tiad  killed  Paul  — (Cf.  2  Samuel,  3.  35;  i  Samuel,  14.  24).  15. 
Now  ...  ye  with  the  council  signify  to  the  chief  captain ...  as 
though,  &C. —  That  these  high  ecclesiastics  fell  in  readily  with 
this  infamous  plot  is  clear.  What  will  not  unscrupulous  and 
hypocritical  religionists  do  under  the  mask  of  religion?  The 
narrative  bears  unmistakable  internal  marks  of  truth,  or  ever 
he  come  near  —  Their  plan  was  to  assassinate  him  on  his  way 
down  from  the  barracks  to  the  council.  The  case  was  critical, 
but  He  who  had  pledged  His  word  to  him  that  he  should 
testify  for  Him  at  Rome  provided  unexpected  means  of  defeating 
this  well-laid  scheme.  16-22.  Paul's  sIster's  SOn  —  See  ch.  9.  30. 
If  he  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Jerusalem  for  his  education,  like 
Paul  himself,  he  may  have  got  at  the  schools  those  hints  of  the 
conspiracy  on  which  he  so  promptly  acted.  Then  Paul  called  one 
■of  the  centurions  —  Though  divinely  assured  of  safety  he  never 
allows  this  to  interfere  with   the  duty  he  owed  to  his  own  life  and 
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the  work  he  had  yet  to  do.  (See  ch.  27.  22-25,  3i)-  took  him  by 
the  hand  —  This  shows  that  he  must  have  been  quite  in  his  boy- 
hood and  throws  a  pleasing  light  on  the  kind-hearted  impartiality 

of  this  officer,    and  now  are  they  ready  looking  for  a  promise 

from  thee  —  Thus,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  God's  people,  net 
till  the  last  moment,  when  the  plot  was  all  prepared,  did  deliver- 
ance come.  23,24.  two  hundred  SOldiero  —  a  formidable  guard 
for  such  an  occasion  ;  but  Roman  officials  felt  their  honour  con- 
cerned in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  danger  cf 
an  attempted  rescue  would  seem  to  require  it.  The  depot  at 
Jerusalem  was  large  enough  to  spare  this  convoy,  the  third  hour 
of  the  night  —  nine  o'clock,  beasts  to  set  Paul  on  —  as  relays, 
and  to  carry  baggage,  unto  Fellx,  the  governor — the  procurator. 
(See  ch.  24.  24,  25).  25-30.  Claudius  —  the  Roman  name  he 
would  take  on  purchasing  his  citizenship.  Lysias  —  his  Greek 
family  name,  the  most  excellent  governor  —  an  honorary  title 
of  office,     came    I   with    an  army  —  rather,  "  with   the  military.'^ 

perceived  to  be  accused  of  questions  of  their  law,  &,c.— Amid 

all  his  difficulty  at  getting  at  the  charges  laid  against  Paul, 
enough,  no  doubt,  came  out  to  satisfy  him  that  the  whole  was  a. 
question  of  religion  and  that  there  was  no  case  for  a  civil  tribunal.. 

gave  commandment  to  his  accusers ...  to  say  before  thee  —  This 
was  not  done  when  he  wrote  but  would  be  ere  the  letter  reached. 
31,  32.  brought  him  to  Antipatris  —  nearly  forty  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  way  to  Caesarea  ;  so  named  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
his  father,  Antipater.  On  the  morrOW  they  (the  infantry)  left  thft 
horse  —  themselves  no  longer  needed  as  a  guard.  The  remain- 
ing distance  was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles.  34,  35. 
asked  of  what  province  he  was  —  the  letter  describing  him  as  a 
Roman  citizen.  I  will  hear  thee  —  The  word  means,  "give  thee  a 
full  hearing."  to  be  kept  in  Herod's  judgment  hall  —  "  pretorium," 
the  palace  built  at  Caesarea  by  Herod  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Roman  procurators  ;  in  one  of  the  buildings  attached  to  which 
Paul  was  ordered  to  be  kept. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1-27.   Paul,  accused  by  a  professional  pleader  before  Fe- 
lix, MAKES  HIS  defense,  AND  IS  REMANDED  FOR  A  FURTHER  HEARING* 

At  a  private  interview  Felix  trembles  under  Paul's  preach- 
ing,   BUT    keeps    him    prisoner    FOR    TWO    YEARS,    WHEN    HE    WAS 

succeeded  by  Festus.  I.  after  five  days  —  or,  on  the  fifth  day 
from  their  departure  from  Jerusalem.  Ananias .  .  .  with  the  elders 
—  a  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  a  certain  orator  —  one  of  those 
Roman  advocates  who  trained  themselves  for  the  higher  practice 
of  the  metropolis  by  practicing  in  the  provinces,  where  the  Latia 
language,  employed  in  the  courts,  was  but  imperfectly  understood 
and  Roman  forms  were  not  familiar,  informed  .  .  .  against  Paul 
—  "laid  information,"  /.  e.,  put  in  the  charges.     2-4.  Seeing  that 

iiy  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  &c.    In  this  fulsome  flattery 

ihere  was  a  semblance  of  truth,  nothing  more.     Felix  acted  with  a 
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•degree  of  vigor  and  success  Li  suppressing  lawless  violence. 
{JoSEPHUs'  Antiquities,  xx.  8.  4  ;  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  54). 
by  thy  providence  —  a  phrase  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
Emperors.  5-8.  a  pestilent  fellow  ("a  plague,"  or  "pest"),  and  a 
mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  (by  exciting  disturbances 
among  them)  throughout  the  world.  See  Luke,  2.  i.  This  was 
they?;'-?/  charge  ;  and  true  only  in  the  sense  explained  on  ch.  16.  20, 

a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  —  the  second  c\\'&.xgQ  ;  and 
true  enough,    hath  gone  about  ("  attempted  ")  to  profane  the  temple 

—  the  ^'/^m/ charge  ;  and  entirely  false,     we  .  .  .  WOUld  have  judged 

according  to  our  Law.    But . . .  Lysias  came  upon  us,  and  with  great 

violence  took  him  out  of  our  hands  —  a  willful  falsehood  and  calum- 
nious charge  against  a  public  officer.  He  had  commanded  the 
Sanhedrim  to  meet  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  "  judge  him  accord- 
ing to  their  law  ;  "  and  onl}'  when,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  fell  to 
disputing  among  themselves,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  danger  of 
being  "  pulled  in  pieces  of  them  "  (ch.  23.  10)  —  or  as  his  own  letter 
says  "  killed  of  them"  (ch.  23.  27)  —  did  he  rescue  him,  as  was  his 
duty,  "  by  force  "  out  of  their  hands,  commanding  his  accusers  to 
come  unto  thee.  Here  the)'^  insinuate  that,  instead  of  troubling 
Felix  with  the  case,  he  ought  to  have  left  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Jewish  tribunal  ;  in  which  case  his  life  would  have  soon  been 
taken,  by  examining  whom  (Lysias,  as  would  seem,  v.  22)  thyself 
mayest,  &C. — referring  all,  as  if  with  confidence,  to  Felix.  The 
Jews  assented,  &,c.    See  ch.  23.  15.    10.  thou  hast  been  many 

years  a  judge  to  this  nation.  He  had  been  in  this  province  for  six 
or  seven  years,  and  in  Galilee  for  a  longer  period.  Paul  uses  no 
flattery,  but  simply  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  having  to  plead 
before  one  whose  long  official  experience  of  Jewish  matters  would 
enable  him  the  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  he  had 
to  say.  II.  thou  mayest  understand  (canst  easily  learn)  that  there 
are  but  twelve  days  since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem :  viz.,  i.  The  day 
of  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (ch.  21.  15-17)  ;  2.  the  interview  with 
James  (ch.  21.  18,  &c.);  3.  The  assumption  of  the  vow  (ch.  21.  26) ; 
4,  5,  6,  continuance  of  the  vow,  interrupted  b)'  the  arrest  (ch.  21.  27, 
&c.)  ;  7.  Arrest  of  Paul  (ch.  21.  27);  8.  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(ch.  22.  30;  23.  i-io  ;  g.  conspiracy  of  the  Jews  and  defeat  of  it 
(ch.  23.  12,  &c.),  and  dispatch  of  Paul  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
■evening  of  the  same  day  (ch.  23.  23,  31) ;  10,  11,  12,  13,  the  remain- 
ing period  referred  to,  ch.  24.  i.  [Meyer.]  This  short  period  is 
mentioned  to  show  how  unlikel}'  it  was  that  he  should  have  had 
time  to  do  what  was  charged  against  him.  for  to  worship  —  a 
very  different  purpose  from  that  imputed  to   him.     12,  13.  they 

neither  found  me  .  . .  neither  can  they  prove  the  things,  &c. 

After  specifying  several  particulars,  he  challenges  proof  of  anyone 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  So  much  for  the  charge  of 
sedition.     14,  15.  But  this  I  COnfesS  to  thee  (in  which  Felix  would 

see  no  crime),  that  after  the  way  they  call  heresy  {lit.,  and  better, 

^'  a  sect,")  SO  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  ("  the  ancestral 
■God").  Two  arguments  are  contained  here  :  (i.)  Our  nation  is  di- 
vided into  what  they  call  "  sects  "  —  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that 
of  the  Sadducees  —  all  the  difference  between  them  and  me  is,  that 
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1  belong  to  neither  of  these,  but  to  another  sect,  or  religious  section 
of  the  nation,  which  from  its  Head  they  call  Nazarcnes :  —  for  this  rea. 
son  and  this  alone,  am  I  hated.  (2)  The  Roman  law  allows  every  na- 
tion to  worship  its  own  deities  ;  I  claim  protection  under  that  la\r, 
worshipping  the  God  of  my  ancestors,  even  as  the3%  only  of  a  dif- 
ferent sect  of  the  common  religion,  believing  all;  &.C.  Here». 
disowning  all  opinions  at  variance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, he  challenges  for  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  the  authorit)' 
of  the  God  of   their  fathers.     So  much  for  the  charge  of  heresy^ 

and  have  hope  ...  as  themselves  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection,  &<c.  This  appeal  to  the  faith  of  his  accusers  shows- 
that  they  were  chiefly  of  the  Phaiisees,  and  that  the  favour  of  that 
party  to  which  he  owed  in  some  measure  his  safety  at  the  recent 
council  (ch.  23.  6-9),  had  been  quite  momentary.  16.  And  herein 
—  "On  this  account,"  "accordingly;"  q.  d.,  looking  forward  tO' 
that  awful  day  (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  5.  10).  I  exercise  myself.  The 
"  I  "  here  is  emphatic  :  q.  d.,  "  Whatever  the}^  do,  this  is  my  study."" 

to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offense,  &.c.  —  (See  ch.  23.  i ; 

2  Corinthians,  i.  12  ;  2.  17,  &c.)  q.  d.,  "These  are  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  my  life  and  conduct  —  how  different  from  turbulence  and 
sectarianism  !  "  17.  Now,  after  many  ("  several  ")  years  (absence 
from  Jerusalem)  I  came  to  bring  alms  to  my  nation  —  referring  ta 
the  collection  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which, 
he  had  taken  such  pains  to  gather.  This  only  allusion  in  the  Acts- 
to  what  is  dwelt  upon  so  frequently  in  his  own  epistles  (Romans,. 
15,  25,  26;  I  Corinthians,  16.  1-4;  2  Corinthians,  8.  1-4)  throws  a 
beautiful  light  on  the  truth  of  this  history  (See  Paley's  Horce 
Paulina),     and  (to  present)  offerings  —  connected  with  his  Jewish 

vow  (see  next  verse).    18-21.  found  me  purified  in  the  temple  — 

not  polluting  it,  therefore,  by  my  own  presence,  and  neither  gath- 
ering a  crowd  nor  raising  a  stir.  If  then  these  Asiatic  Jews  have 
any  charge  to  bring  against  me  in  justification  of  their  arrest  of 
me,  why  are  the)^  not  here  to  substantiate  it  ?  or  else  let  these  . .  , 
here  say  :  —  "  Or,  passing  from  all  that  preceded  my  trial,  let  those 
of  the  Sanhedrim  here  present  say  if  I  was  guilty  of  aught  there," 
&c.  No  doubt  his  hasty  speech  to  the  high  priest  might  occur  tO: 
them,  but  the  provocation  to  it  on  his  own  part  was  more  thaa 
they  would  be  willing  to  recall.  Except  .  .  .  this  One  VOlce  .  .  . 
Touching  the  resurrection,  &.C.  —This  would  recall  to  the  Phar- 
isees present  their  own  inconsistency,  in  befriending  him  then  and 

now  accusing  him.    22,  23.  having  more  perfect  knowledge  of 

that  ("  the ")  way  (See  ch.  19.  23 ;  and  v.  10).  when  Lyslas .  .  . 
shall  come  ...  I  will  know,  &C.  Felix  might  have  dismissed  the 
case  as  a  tissue  of  unsupported  charges.  But  if  from  his  interest 
in  the  matter  he  really  wished  to  have  the  presence  of  Lysias  and 
others  involved  a  brief  delay  was  not  worthy  of  him  as  a  judge. 
Certainl}^  so  far  as  recorded,  neither  Lysias  nor  any  other  parties 
appeared  again  in  the  case.  Verse  23,  however,  seems  to  show/ 
that  at  that  time  his  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Paul  were  strong.. 

24,  25.  Felix  . . .  with  his  wife  Drusilla ...  a  Jewess — This  beau- 
tiful but  infamous  woman  was  the  third  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  who  was  eaten  of  worms  (see  ch.  12.  i),  and  a  sister  of 
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Agrippa  II,  before  whom  Paul  pleaded  (ch.  26).  She  was  "given 
in  marriage  to  Azizus,  kmg  of  the  Emesenes,  who  had  consented 
to  be  circumcised  for  the  sake  of  the  alliance.  But  this  marriage 
was  soon  dissolved,  after  this  manner;  When  Festus  was  procura- 
tor of  Judea,  he  saw  her,  and,  being  captivated  with  her  beaut}-, 
persuaded  her  to  desert  her  husband,  transgress  the  laws  of  her 
country,  and  marry  himself."     [Josepmus'  Antiquities,  xx.  7.  i,  2.] 

Such  was  this  "wife"  of  Felix,  he  sent  for  Paul  and  heard 
him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.     Perceiving  from  what  he 

had  heard  on  the  trial  that  the  new  sect  which  was  creating 
such  a  stir  was  represented  by  its  own  advocates  as  but  a  par- 
ticular development  of  the  Jewish  faith,  he  probably  wished  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  Jewish  wife  as  well  as  his  own,  by 
a  more  particular  account  of  it  from  this  distinguished  cham- 
pion. And  no  doubt  Paul  would  so  far  humour  this  desire  to 
present  to  them  the  great  leading  features  of  the  Gospel.  But 
from  V.  25,  it  is  evident  that  his  discourse  took  an  entirely  prac- 
tical turn,  suited  to  the  life  which  his  two  auditors  were  noto- 
riously leading.  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness  (with 
reference  to  the  public  character  of  Felix),  temperance  (with 
reference  to  his  immortal  life),  and  judgment  to  COme  (when  he 
would  be  called  to  an  awful  account  for  both),  Felix  trembled 
—  and  no  wonder.  For,  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
Annalist  (v.  9  ;  xii.  54),  he  ruled  with  a  mixture  of  cruelty,  lust, 
and  servility,  and  relying  on  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas 
at  court,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  commit  every  sort  of 
crime  with  impunity.  How  noble  the  fidelity  and  courage  which 
dared  to  treat  of  such  topics  in  such  a  presence,  and  whjtt  wither- 
ing power  must  have  been  in  those  appeals  which  made  even 
a  Felix  to  tremble  !  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  ;  and  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee.    Alas  for  Felix!    This 

was  his  golden  opportunity,  but  —  like  multitudes  still — he  missed 
it.  Convenient  seasons  in  abundance  he  found  to  call  for  Paul, 
but  never  again  to  "  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ,"  and 
writhe  under  the  terrors  of  the  wrath  to  come.  Even  in  these 
moments  of  terror  he  had  no  thought  of  submission  to  the  Cross 
or  a  change  of  life.  The  word  discerned  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  his  heart,  but  that  heart  even  then  clung  to  its  idols  ;  even 
as  Herod  who  "did  many  things  and  heard  John  gladly,"  but  in 
his  best  moments  was  enslaved  to  his  lusts.  How  many  Felixes 
have  appeared  from  age  to  age  '     He  hoped  .  .  .  that  money  should 

have  been  given  him  .  .  .  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftener, 

and  communed  with  him.  Bribery  in  a  judge  was  punishable  by 
the  Roman  law,  but  the  spirit  of  a  slave  (to  use  the  words  of 
Tacitus)  y^-^s  \x\  all  his  acts,  and  his  "  communing  with  Paul"  — 
as  if  he  cared  for  either  him  or  his  message — simply  added 
hypocrisy  to  meanness.  The  position  in  life  of  Paul's  Christian 
visitors  might  beget  the  hope  of  extracting  something  from  thenu 
for  the  release  of  their  champion  ;  but  the  apostle  would  rather 
lie  in  prison  than  stoop  to  this  '  after  two  years,  &,C.  What; 
a  trial  to  this  burning  missionary  of  Christ,  to  suffer  such  a  tedious, 
period  of  inaction  !     How  mysterious  it  would   seem  !     But  this 
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rtipose  would  be  medicine  to  his  spirit  ;  he  would  not,  ana  could 
not,  be  entirely  inactive,  so  long  as  he  was  able  by  pen  and  mes- 
sage to  communicate  with  the  churches  ;  and  he  would  doubtless 
learn  the  salutary  truth  that  even  he  was  not  essential  to  his 
Master's  cause.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  during  this  period, 
under  the  apostle's  superintendence,  is  the  not  unlikely  conjecture 
of  able  critics.  Porcius  Festus.  Little  is  known  of  him.  He 
died  a  few  years  after  this.  (Josepmus'  Antiipdties,  xx.  8.  g,  to  9.  i). 
came  into  Felix's  room.  He  was  recalled,  on  accusations  against 
him  by  the  Jews  of  Caesarea,  and  only  acquitted  through  the  inter- 
cession of  his  brother  at  court.     (Josei'HUs'  Antiquities,  xx.  8.  10. 

Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure  —  "to  earn  the  thanks 
of  the  Jews,  which  he  did  not.  left  Paul  bound  (ch.  26.  29),  which 
!does  not  seem  to  have  been  till  then. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1-12.  Festus  coming  to  Jerusalem,  declines  to  have  Paul 

BROUGHT  thither  FOR  JUDGMENT,  BUT  GIVES  THE  PARTIES  A 
HEARING  ON  HIS  RETURN  TO  C^SAREA  —  On  FeSTUS  ASKING  THE 
APOSTLE  IF  HE  WOULD  GO  TO  JERUSALEM  FOR  ANOTHER  HEARING 
BEFORE   HIM,    HE    IS   CONSTRAINED,    IN     JUSTICE   TO    HIS    CAUSE,    TO 

APPEAL   TO   THE   Emperor.     1-3.  Fostus  .  .  .  after  three  days 

ascended. . .  to  Jerusalem  —  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
great  central  city  of  his  government  without  delay.  Then  the  high 
priest  —  a  successor  of  him  before  w^liom  Paul  had  appeared  (ch. 
23.  2).  and  the  chief  of  the  Jews  —  and  "  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  Jews,"  «.  24,  clamorously,  informed  him  against  Paul  ...  de- 
sired favour  (in  V.  15,  "judgment")  against  him.  It  would  seem  that 
they  had  the  insolence  to  ask  him  to  have  the  prisoner  executed 
even  without  a  trial  {v.  16).  laying  wait ...  to  kill  him.  How  deep 
must  have  been  their  hostility,  when  two  years  after  the  defeat  of 
their  former  attempt,  they  thirst  as  keenly  as  ever  for  his  blood. 
Their  plea  for  having  the  case  tried  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
alleged  offense  took  place,  was  plausible  enough ;  but  from  t?.  10  it 
would  seem  that  Festus  had  been  made  acquainted  with  their  cause- 
less malice,  and  that  in  some  way  which   Paul  was  privy  to.     4-6. 

answered  . . .  that  Paul  should  be  kept  (rather, "  is  in  custody  ")  at 
€aesarea,  and  himself  would  depart  shortly  thither.  Let  them . . . 
which  among  you  are  able  ...  go  down  — "  your  leading  men."  the 
Jews  . .  .from  Jerusalem  —  clamorously,  as  at  Jerusalem,  see  v.  24. 
many  and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul.  From  his  reply,  and 
Festus'  statement  of  the  case  before  Agrippa,  these  charges  seem 
to  have  been  a  jumble  of  political  and  religious  matter  which  they 
were  unable  to  substantiate,  and  vociferous  cries  that  he  was  unfit 
to  live.  Paul's  reply,  not  given  in  full,  was  probabl}'  little  more 
than  a  challenge  to  prove  any  of  their  charges,  whether  political 

or  religious.  9,  10.  Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure  (to 
ingratiate  himself  with  them),  said,  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 

and  ...  be  judged  .  .  .  before  me  (or,  "  under  my  protection)."  If 
this  was  meant  in  earnest,  it  was  temporizing  and  vacillating.    But, 
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possiDiy,  anticipating  Paui  s  refusal,  he  wished  merely  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  refusing  to  remove  the  trial   to  Jerusalem.     Then 

said  Paul,  I  stand  at  Caesar's  judgment-seat  —  i.e.,  I  am  already 
before  the  proper  tribunal.  This  seems  to  imply  that  he  under- 
stood Festus  to  propose  handing  him  over  to  the  Sanhedrim  for 
judgment  (and  see  v.  ii),  with  a  mere  promise  of  protection  from 
him.  But  from  going  to  Jerusalem  at  all  he  was  too  well  justified 
in  shrinking,  for  there  assassination  had  been  quite  recently  plan- 
ned against  him.    to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou. 

knowest  very  well  —  lit.,   "better,"/.^.,  (perhaps)  better  than   to 

press  such  a  proposal,    if  there  be  none  of  these  things...  no 

man  may  deliver  me  unto  them.  The  word  signifies  to  "  surrender 
in  order  to  gratify  "  another.  I  appeal  to  Csesar.  The  right  of 
appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  was 
secured  by  an  ancient  law  to  every  Roman  citizen,  and  continued 
under  the  empire.  Had  Festus  shown  any  disposition  to  pro- 
nounce final  judgment,  Paul,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
innocence  and  the  justice  of  a  Roman  tribunal,  would  not  have 
made  this  appeal.  But  when  the  onl)^  other  alternative  olTered 
him  was  to  give  his  own  consent  to  be  transferred  to  the  great 
hotbed  of  plots  against  his  life,  and  to  a  tribunal  of  unscrupulous 
and  bloodthirsty  ecclesiastics  whose  vociferous  cries  for  his  death 
had  scarcely  subsided,  no  other  course  was  open  to  him.  12.. 
Festus  (little  expecting  such  an  appeal,  but  bound  to  respect  it) 
having  conferred  with  the  council  (his  assessors  in  judgment,  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal),  said,  Hast  thou  (for  "  thou 
hast,")  . .  .to  Csesar  shalt  thou  go  —  as  if  he  would  add  (perhaps) 
"  and  see  if  thou  fare  better." 

13-27.  Herod  Agrippa  H  on  a  visit  to  Festus,  being  con- 
sulted p.Y  HIM  ON  Paul's  cask,  desires  to  hear  the  Apostle, 
WHO  is  accordingly  brought  forth.  13.  king  Agrippa  —  great 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Drusilla's  brother  (see  ch.  24. 
24).  On  his  father's  awful  death  (ch.  12.  23),  being  thought  toa 
young  (17)  to  succeed,  Judea  was  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  Four  years  after,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  he  was 
made  king  of  the  northern  principalities  of  Chalcis,  and  afterward 
got  Batanea,  Iturea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  Galilee  and  Perea,  with 
the  title  of  king.  He  died  a.  d.  100,  after  reigning  fift3^-one  years.. 
and  Bernice — his  sister.  She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,, 
king  of  Chalcis,  on  whose  death  she  lived  with  her  brother  Agrip- 
pa—  not  without  suspicion  of  incestuous  intercourse,  which  her 
subsequent  licentious  life  tended  to  confirm,  came  to  salute  Fes- 
tus  —  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  on  his  accession  to  the  procura- 
torship.  14, 15.  when  there  many  ("  several")  days,  Festus  declare(f 
Paul's  cause — taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  one  who 
might  be  presumed  to  know  such  matters  better  than  himself, 
though  the  lapse  of  "  several  days"  ere  the  subject  was  touched' 
on  shows  that  it  gave  Festus  little  trouble.  16-21.  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die  —  See  the  word  "deliver  up"  v.  11.  aS  I  supposed 
("suspected")  —  crimes  punishable  by  civil  law.  questions  of  their 
own  superstition  —  rather,  "  religion"  (see  ch.  17.  22).  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that    Festus  would    use  the  word   in  any  discourteous 
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sense  in  addressing  his  Jewish  guest,     one  Jesus  —  "  Thus  speaks 
this  miserable  Festus  of   Him  to  whom  every  knee    shall  bow." 
[Bengel.]     whom  Paul    affirmed  ("kept  affirming")  was   alive- 
showing  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified    One  had  been  the 
burden,  as  usual,  of  Paul's   pleading.     The    insignificance   of  the 
whole  affair  in  the  eyes  of  Festus  is  manifest,     because  I  doubted 
of  such    manner  of  questions  —  The  "I"  is    emphatic. —  I,   as  a 
Roman  judge,  being  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  such  matters,     the 
hearing  of  Augustus  —  the  imperial  title  first  conferred  by  the  Ro- 
man Senate  on  Octavius.     22-27.  I  wouid   also  hear  ("should  like 
to  hear")  the  man  myself — No  doubt  Paul  was  right  when  he  said, 
"The  king  knoweth  of  these  things.  .  .for  1  am  "persuaded   that 
none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from  him  ;  for  this  thing  was  not 
done  in  a  corner"  (ch.  26.  26).     Hence  his  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
the  man  who  had  raised  such  commotion    and  was    remodeling  to 
such  an  extent  the  old  Jewish  life,    when  Agrippa  was  ccme,  and 
Bernice,  with  great  pomp  —  in  the  same  city   in  which  tlieir  father, 
on  account  of  his  pride,  had  perished,  eaten  up  of  worms,  j  Wltst.] 
with  the  chief  captains  —  Sec   ch.  21.  32.      yostp/ms   (Jewish  War, 
iii.4.  2)  says  that   five    cohorts,  whose    full    complement  was  one 
thousand  men,  were  stationed  at    Caesarea.     principal    men  of  the 
city  —  both  Jews  and  Romans.     "  This  was  the  most  dignified  and 
influential  audience  Paul  had  yet    addressed,  and    the  prediction, 
ch.  9.  15,  was  fulfilled,  though    afterward  still  more   remaikably  at 
Rome,  ch.  27.  24  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  16,  17."     [Webster  &  Wilkinson.] 
!  have  no  certain  ("  definite")  thing  to  write  to  my  lord  —  Nero. 
"The  writer's  accuracy  should  be    remarked  here.     It  would  have 
been  a  mistake    to  apply  this  term  ('  lord')  to   the  emperor  a  few 
years  earlier.      Neither  Augustus  nor    Tiberius  would    let  himself 
be  so  called,  as  implying  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.     But  it 
had  now  come  (rather,  was  coming)  into  use  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles."     [Hacket.] 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1-32.  Paul's  defense  of  himself  before  Agrippa,  who  pro- 
nounces HIM  Innocent,  but  concludes  that  the  appeal  to 
C^SAR  MUST  BE  CARRIED  OUT.  This  Speech,  though  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  from  the  fortress-stairs  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  22), 
differs  from  it  in  being  less  directed  to  meet  the  charge  of  apostacy 
from  the  Jewish  faith,  and  giving  more  enlarged  views  of  his  re- 
markable change  a^nd  apostolic  commission  and  the  Divine 
support  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  brave  the  hostility  of  his 
countrymen.  1-3.  Agrippa  said.  Being  a  king  he  appears  to  have 
presided.  Paul  stretched  forth  the  hand  —  chained  to  a  soldier 
{v.  29,  and  see  ch.  12.  6).    I  know  thee  to  be    expert,  &c.    His 

father  was  zealous  for  the  law,  and  himself  had  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  temple  and  its  treasures,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
high  priest.    (Josepiius'  Aniiquities,  xx.  i.  3.)    hear  me  patiently 

—  The  idea  of  "indulgently"   is  also  conveyed.     4,  5.   from    my 

youth,  which  was  at  the  first ...  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews  ; 
which  knew  me  from  the  beginning  —  plainly  showing  that  he  re- 
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ceived  his  education  even  from  early  youth,  at  Jerusalem.  See  ch. 
22.3.  if  they  WOUJd  ("were  willing  to")  testify  —  but  this,  of 
Course,  they  were  not,  it  being  a  strong  point  in  his  favour,  after 
the  most  Straightest  ("  the  strictest  ")  sect  —  as  the  Pharisees  con- 
fessedly were.  This  was  said  to  meet  the  charge,  that  as  a  Hellen- 
istic Jew  he  had  contracted  among  the  Heathen  lax  ideas  of  Jewish 

peculiarities.    6,  7.  I ...  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise 

made  ...to  our  fathers  —  "for  believing  that  the  promise  of 
Messiah,  the  Hope  of  the  Church  (ch.  13.  32  ;  2S.  20)  has  been  ful- 
rilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  risen  from  the  dead."  unto  which 
promise  (the  fuLillment  of  it)  our  twelve  tribes  —  James,  I.  I  ;  and 
see  Luke,  2.  36.  instantly  —  "intently;"  seech.  12.  5.  serving 
fiod  —  in  the  sense  of  religious  worship  ;  see  "ministered,"  ch.  13. 
2.  day  and  night  hope  to  come.  The  apostle  rises  into  language 
as  catholic  as  the  thought  —  representing  his  despised  nation,  all 
scattered  though  it  new  was,  as  twelve  great  branches  of  one  ancient 
stem,  in  all  places  of  :heir  dispersion  offering  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers  one  unbroken  worship,  reposing  on  one  great  "  promise" 
made  of  old  unto  their  fathers,  and  sustained  by  one  "hope"  of 
"coming"  to  its  fulfiilmoi\l ;  the  single  point  of  difference  between 
him  and  his  countrymen,  and  the  one  cause  of  all  their  virulence 
against  him,  being,  that  his  hope  had  found  rest  in  One  already  come, 
while  th-sirs  still   pointed   to  the   future,     for  whlch   hope's  sake, 

king  Agt'ippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews  —  "  I  am  accused  of  Jews, 
O  king"  (so  the  true  reading  appears  to  be);  of  all  quarters  the 
most  surprising  for  such  a  charge  to  come  from.  The  charge  of 
sedition  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  throughout  this  speech.  It 
was  indeed  a  mere  pretext.     8.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 

incredible  . . .  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?  —  rather,  "Why  is 

it  judged  a  thing  incredible  if  God  raises  the  dead  ?  "  the  case  being 
viewed  as  an  aooomplishedy^j:^/.  No  one  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which 
proclaimed  Him  to  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  theiefore,  was  to  pronounce  it  incredible.  But  why, 
asks  the  apostle,  is  li  so  judged?  Leaving  this  pregnant  question 
to  find  its  answer  in  iiie  breasts  of  hi.5  audience,  he  now  passes  to 
his  personal  history.  '^-15.  See  ch.  9.  i,  &c.,  and  Cf.  ch.  22.  4,  &c. 
16-18.  But  rise,  &,C.  Here  the  apostle  appears  to  condense 
into  one  statement  various  sayings  of  his  Lord  to  him 
in  visions  at  different  times,  in  order  to  present  at  one  view  the 
grandeur  of  the  commission  with  which  his  Master  had  clothed 

him.     [Alford.]     a  minister  . . .  both  of  these   things    which 

thou  hast  seen  (putting  him  on  a  footing  with  those  "  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  \7ord"  mentioned  Luke,  i.  2)  and  of 
those  in  which  I  will  appear  to  thee  —  referring  to  visions  he  was 
thereafter  to  be  favoured  with  ;  such  as  ch.  18.  9,  10  ;  22.  17-21. 
23.  II  ;  2  Corinthians,  12,  &c.  (Galatians,  i,  12).  delivering  thee 
from  the  people  (the  Jews  and  from  the  Gentiles).  He  was  all 
along  the  object  of  Jewish  malignity,  and  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  ;  yet  he  calmly  reposes  on  his 
Master's  assurance  of  deliverance  from  both,  at  the  same  time  tak, 
ing  all  precautions  for  safety  and  viKL\iLating  all  his  legal  rights. 
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unto  whom  now  I  send  thee.  The  emphatic  "  I "  here  denotes  the 
authority  of  the  Sender.  [Bengel.]  To  Open  their  eyes  [and], 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light — rather,  "that  they  may 
turn"  (as  in  v.  20),  i.e.,  as  the  effect  of  their  e3'es  being  opened. 
The  whole  passage  leans  upon  Isaiah,  61.  i  (Luke,  4.  18).  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan.  Note  the  connection  here  between 
being  *' turned  from  darkness  "  and  "from  the  power  of  Satan," 
whose  whole  power  over  men  lies  in  keeping  them  in  the  dark  : 
Hence  he  is  called  "the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." 
See  2  Corinthians,  4.  4.  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  .  . . 
and  inheritance  among  the  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

Note  :  Faith  is  here  made  the  instrument  of  salvation  at  once 
in  its  first  stage,  forgiveness,  and  its  last,  admission  to  the  home 
of  the  sanctified ;  and  the  faith  which  introduces  the  soul  to  all  this 
is  emphatically  declared  by  the  glorified  Redeemer  to  rest  upon 
Himself — "FAITH,  even  that  which  is  in  Me."  And  who  that 
believes  this  can  refrain  from  casting  his  crown  before  Him  or 
resist   offering    Him     supreme    worship?      19-21.   Whereupon,    0 

king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision. 

This  musical  and  elevated  strain,  which  carries  the  reader  along 
with  it,  and  doubtless  did  the  hearers,  bespeaks  the  lofty  region 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  the  apostle  had  risen  while 
rehearsing  his  Master's  communications  to  him  from  heaven. 
showed    to   them  of  Damascus   and    at    Jerusalem  —  omitting 

Arabia  ;  because,  beginning  with  the  Jews,  his  object  was  to  men- 
tion first  the  places  where  his  former  hatred  of  the  name  of  Christ 
was  best  known :  the  mention  of  the  Gentiles,  so  unpalatable  to 
his  audience,  is  reserved  to  the  last,  repent  and  turn  to  God, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance  —a  brief  description  of  conver- 
sion and  its  proper  fruits,  suggested,  probably,  by  the  Baptist's 
teaching,  Luke,  3.  7,8.  22,  23.  having  obtained  help  ("succour") 
from  God  ("  that  [which  Cometh]  from  God,")  I  continue  ("  stand," 
"hold  my  ground ')  unto  this  day,  witnessing,  &c. :  q.d.,  This 
life  of  mine,  so  marvelously  preserved,  in  spite  of  all  the  plots 
against  it,  is  upheld  for  the  Gospel's  sake  ;  therefore  I  "  witnessed," 
&c.  that  Christ  should  suffer,  &.C.  The  construction  of  this 
sentence  implies  that  in-  regard  to  the  question  "  whether  the 
Messiah  is  a  suffering  one  and  whether,  rising  first  from  the  dead, 
he  should  show  light  to  the  (Jewish)  people  and  to  the  Gentiles," 
he  had  only  said  what  the  prophets  and  Closes  said  should  come. 
24.  Festus    said  with    a  loud   voice — surprised  and  bewildered. 

Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad 

—  q.d.yX'S)  turning  thy  head.  The  union  of  flowing  Greek,  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation,  reference  to  a 
resurrection  and  other  doctrines  to  a  Roman  utterly  unintelligible, 
and  above  all,  lofty  religious  earnestness,  so  strange  to  the  cul- 
tivated, a  cold-hearted  skeptic  of  that  day  —  may  account  for  this 
sudden  exclamation.    25,  26.  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but, 

&C.  —  Can  anything  surpass  this  reply,  for  readiness,  self-posses- 
iion,  calm  dignity  ?  Every  word  of  it  refuted  the  rude  charge,  though 
Festus,  probably,  did    not  intend   to  hurt    the  prisoner's  feelings. 

the  king  knoweth,  &c.  —  See  v.  1-3.    27-29.  beiievest  thou  the 
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prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believest  —  the  courage  and  confi- 
dence here  shown  proceeded  from  a  vivid  persuasion  of  Agrippa's 
knowledge  of  \\\q  facts  and  faith  in  \\\e predictions  which  they  veri- 
fied ;  and  the  king's  reply  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  presumptions  and  the  immense  power  of  such  bold 
yet  courteous  appeals  to  conscience.  Almost  (or  "  in  a  little  time") 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian — Most  modern  interpreters 
think  the  ordinary  translation  inadmissible,  and  take  the  meaning 
to  be,  "  Thou  thinkest  to  make  me  with  little  persuasion  (or  small 
trouble)  a  Christian  —  but  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  turned."  But 
the  apostle's  reply  can  scarcely  suit  any  but  the  sense  given  in  our 
authorized  version,  which  is  that  adopted  by  Chrysostom  and 
some  of  the  best  scholars  since.  The  objection  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid,  that  the  word  "  Christian"  was  at  that  time  only  a 
term  of  contempt,  has  no  force  except  on  the  other  side  ;  for  tak- 
ing it  in  that  view,  the  sense  is,  "Thou  wilt  soon  have  me  one  of 
that  despised  sect."  I  would  tO  God,  &,C.  —  What  unequaled  mag- 
nanimity does  this  speech  breathe  !  Only  his  Master  ever  towered 
above  this,  not  only . . .  almost ...  but  altogether  —  or,  "  whether 
soon  or  late,"  or,  "with  little  or  much  difficulty."  except  these 
bonds  —  doubtless  holding  up  his  two  chained  hands  (see  ch.  12. 
6) ;  which  in  closing  such  a  noble  utterance  must  have  had  an  elec- 
trical effect.  30-32.  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  king  rose  — 
not  over  easy,  we  may  be  sure.  This  man  might  have  been  set  at 
liberty  if  he  had  not  applied  to  Caesar  — It  would  seem  from  this 
that  such  appeals,  once  made,  behoved  to  be  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1-44.  The  voyage  to  Iialy  —  The  shipwreck  and  safe 
Landing  at  Malta,  i.  we  should  sail,  &,C. —  The  "71^^"  here 
re-introduces  the  historian  as  one  of  the  company.  Not  that  he 
had  left  the  apostle  from  the  time  when  he  last  included  himself 
(ch.  21.  18)  but  the  apostle  was  parted  from  him  by  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  until  now,  when  the}'  met  in  the  ship,  delivered 
Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners  —  state  prisoners  going  to  be 
tried  at  Rome  ;  of  which  several  instances  are  on  record.  Julius 
—  who  treats  the  apostle  throughout  with  such  marked  courtesy 
ip'  3.  43  ;  ch.  28.  16),  that  it  has  been  thought  [Bengel]  he  was 
present  when  Paul  made  his  defense  before  Agrippa  (see  ch.  25. 
23),  and  was  impressed  with  his  lofty  bearing,  a  centurion  Of 
Augustus'  band  —  the  Augustan  cohort,  an  honorary  title  given  to 
more  than  one  legion  of  the  Roman  army,  implying,  perhaps,  that 
they  acted  as  a  body-guard  to  the  emperor  or  procurator,  as 
occasion  required.  2.  A  ship  of  (belonging  to)  Adramyttlum  —  a 
port  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Doubtless  the 
centurion  expected  to  find  another  ship,  bound  for  Italy,  at  some 
of  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  without  having  to  go  with  this  ship  all 
the  way  to  Adram)'ttium  ;  and  in  this  he  was  not  disappointed 

(see  t/.  6).    meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts  ("  places")  of  Asia  —  a 
coasting  vessel  which  was  to  touch  at  the  ports  of  proconsular 
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Asia,    [one]  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian  of  Thessaionica,  being 

with  us  —  rather,  "  Aristarchus  the  Macedonian,"  &c.  The  word 
"one"  should  not  have  been  introduced  here  b}' our  translators, 
as  if  this  name  had  not  occurred  before;  for  we  find  him  seized 
by  the  Ephesian  mob  as  a  "  man  of  Macedonia  and  Paul's 
companion  in  travel"  (ch.  19.  29),  and  as  a  ''  Thessalonican" 
accompanying  the  apostle  from  Ephesus  on  his  voyage  b.ick  to 
Palestine  (ch.  20.  4).  Here  both  these  places  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  name.  After  this  we  find  him  at  Rome  with  the 
apostle  (Colossians,  4.  10  ;  Philemon,  24).  3.  next  day  touched 
at  Sidon  —  To  reach  this  ancient  and  celebrated  Mediterranean 
port,  about  seventy  miles  north  from  Caesarea  in  one  day,  they 
must  have  had  a  fair  wind.  Juiius  courteously  (see  v.  i)  gave  him 
liberty  to  go  to  his  friends  —  no  doubt  disciples,  gained,  it  would 
seem,  by  degrees,  all  along  the  Phenician  coast  since  the  first 
preaching  there  (see  ch.  11.  19;  and  21.  4).  to  refrestl  himself — 
which,  after  his  long  confinement,  would  not  be  unnecessary. 
Such  small  personal  details  are,  in  this  case,  extremely  inter- 
esting. 4.  when  we  had  launched  (' set  sail ")  from  thence,  we 
sailed  under  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  contrary  — The 

wind  blowing  from  the  westward,  probabl}  with  a  touch  of  the 
north,  which  was  adverse,  the}'  sailed  tender  the  lee  of  Cyprus, 
keeping  it  on  their  left,  and  steering  between  it  and  the  mainland 

of  Phenicia.    5.  when  we  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and 

Pamphylia  —  coasts  with  which  Paul  had  been  long  familiar,  the 
one,  perhaps,  from   boyhood,  the  other  from  the  time  of  his  first 

missionary  tour,  we  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia  —  a  porta 
little  east  of  Patara  (see  ch.  21.  i).  6.  there  .  .  .  found  a  ship  of 
Alexandria,  sailing  into  Italy,  and  he  put  us  therein  — (See  «/.  2). 

As  Egypt  was  the  granar}'^  of  Italy,  and  this  vessel  was  laden  with 
wheat  (2/.  35),  we  need  not  wonder  it  was  large  enough  to  carry 
276  souls,  passengers  and  crew  together  {i\  37).  Besides,  the 
Egyptian  merchantmen,  among  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  equal  to  the  largest  merchantmen  in  our  day.  It  may  seem 
strange  that,  on  their  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  they  should 
be  found  at  a  Lycian  port.  But  even  still  it  is  not  unusual  to 
stand  to  the  N.  toward  Asia  Minor,  for  the  sake  of  the  current.    7. 

sailed  slowly  many  days  (owing  to  contrary  winds),  and  scarce 
(,*' with  difficulty")  were  come  over  against  Criidus  —  a  town  on  the 

promontory  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  having  the  island  of 
Coos  (see  ch.  21.  i)  to  the  west  of  it.  But  for  the  contrary  wind  they 
might  have  made  the  distance  from  Myra  (130  miles)  in  one  day. 
They  would  naturallj'  have  put  in  at  Cnidus,  whose  larger  harbour 
was  admirable,  but  the  strong  westerl)-  current  induced  them  to 
run  south,    under  (the  lee  of)  Crete  (see  Titus,  i.  5).    over  against 

Salmone — the  cape  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  8.  and 
hardly  passing  it  —  "with  difficulty  coasting  along  it;"  from  the 
same  cause  as  before,  the  westerly  current  and  head-winds,  came 
to...  the  Fair  Havens — an  anchorage  near  the  center  of  the 
south  coast,  and  a  little  east  of  Cape  Matala,  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island,  nigh  whereunto  was  the  city  Lasea  —  iden- 
tified, but   quite    recently,    by   the   Rev.    Geoj^e   Brown   (Smith's 
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Voyages  and  Shipxureck  of  St.  PauL  App.  iii.,  2d  ed.,  1S56.  To 
this  invaluable  book  all  recent  commentators  on  this  chapter,  and 
these  notes,  are  mostly  indebted.)  9,  10.  when  much  time  was 
spent — since  Laving  Cassarea.  But  for  unforeseen  delays  they 
might  have  reached  the  Italian  coast  before  the  stormy  season,    antj 

sailing  (the  navigation  of  the  open  sea)  was  now  dangerous,  because 
the  fast  was  now  . .  .  past —  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  answer- 
ing to  the  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  October,  about  which 
time  the  navigation  is  pronounced  unsafe  by  writers  of  authority. 
Since  all  hope  of  completing  the  voyage  during  that  season  was 
abandoned,  the  question  next  was,  whether  they  should  winter  at 
Fair  Havens,  or  move  to  Port  Phenice,  a  harbour  about  forty  miles 
to  the  westward.  St.  Paul  assisted  at  the  consultation  and  strongly 
urged  them  to  winter  where  they  were.    Sirs,  I  perceive,  that  this 

voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and  much  damage,  &,c.  —  not  by  any 

Divine  communication,  but  simply  in  the  e.xercise  of  a  good  judg- 
ment aided  b}--  some  experience.     The- event  justified  his  decision. 

II.  Nevertheless  the  centurion  believed  the  master  and  owner 

. . .  more  than  Paul.  He  would  naturally  think  them  best  able  to 
judge;  and  there  was  much  to  say  for  their  opinion,  as  the  bay  at 
Fair  Havens,  being  open,  to  nearl}'^  one-half  of  the  compass,  could 
not  be  a  good  winter  harbour.     Phenice  ("  Phenix,"   now  called 

Lutro)  which  lieth  toward  the  south-west  and  north-west.    If  this 

mean  that  it  was  open  to  the  west,  it  would  certainly  not  be  good 
anchorage.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  to  mean  that  a  luind  from  that 
quarter  would  lead  into  it,  or  that  it  lay  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  such  a  wind.  [Smith.]  The  next  verse  seems  to  confirm 
this.  13.  when  the  south  wind  blew  sofdy,  supposing  they  had 
attained  their  purpose.  With  such  a  wind  they  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  their  destination  in  a  few  hours.  14,  15.  a  tem- 
pestuoUS  ("  typhonic")  wind  — i-  e.y  like  a  typhon  or  tornado,  caus- 
ing a  whirling  of  the  clouds,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  two  opposite 
currents  of  air.  called.  Euroclydon.  The  true  reading  appears  to 
be  Euro-aqiiilo,  or  East  North-East,  which  answers  all  the  effects 
here  ascribed  to  it.  could  not  bear  up  into  (or  "face")  the  wind, 
we  let  her  drift  —  before  the  gale.  16,17.  under  (the  lee  of )  a 
certain  ("  small  ")  island...  Ciauda  —  South-west  of  Crete,  now 
called  Gonzo;  about  twenty-three  miles  to  leeward,     we  had  much 

work  to  come  by  {i.e.,  to  hoist  up  and  secure)  the  boat  —  now 
become  necessary.  But  why  was  this  difficult?  Independently  of 
the  gale,  raging  at  the  time,  the  boat  had  been  towed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  after  the  gale  sprung  up,  and  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  filled  with  water.  [Smith.]  undergirding  the 
ship  —  i.e.,  passing  four  or  five  turns  of  a  cable-laid  rope  round 
the  hull  or  frame  of  the  ship,  to  enable  her  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  seas,  an  operation  rarely  resorted  to  in  modern  seaman- 
ship, fearing  lest  they  should  fail  into  the  quicksands — "be  cast 
ashore"  or  stranded  upon  the  S3Ttis  ;"  the  Syrtis  Major,  a  gulf  on 
the  African  coast,  south-west  of  Crete,  the  dread  of  mariners, 
owing  to  its  dangerous  shoals,  they  strake  (struck)  sail  —  This 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  to  strike  sail  would  have  driven  them 
directly  toward  ths  Syrtis.     The  meaning  must  be,  "  lowered  the 
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gear*'  (appurtenances  of  every  kind) ;  here,  perhaps,  referring  to  the 
lowering  of  the  heavy  mainyard  with  the  sail  attached  to  it.  [Smith.] 
18-20.  cast  out  with  our  own  hands  (passengers  and  crew  to- 
gether) the  taokiing  of  the  ship  —  whatever  they  could  do  without 
that  carried  weight.  This  further  effort  to  lighten  the  ship  seems 
to  show  that  it  was  now  in  a /t'^z/C'z'//^'  condition,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear more  evident,  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  for  many 
("several")  days  —  probably  most  of  the  fourteen  days  mentioned, 
V.  27.  This  continued  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  their 
making  the  necessary  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  day 
or  by  night  ;  so  that  they  could  not  tell  where  they  were,     ail  hope 

that  we  should  be  saved  was  taken  away  —  "  Their  exertions  to  sub- 
due the  leak  had  been  unavailing  ;  they  could  not  tell  which  way 
to  make  for  the  nearest  land,  in  order  to  run  their  ship  ashore,  the 
only  resource  for  a  sinking  ship:  but  unless  they  did  make  the 
land,  the}^  must  founder  at  sea.  Their  apprehensions,  therefore, 
were  not  so  much  caused  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  as  by  the  state 
of  the  ship."  [Smith.]  From  the  inferiority  of  ancient  to  modern 
naval  architecture,  leaks  were  sprung  much  more  easily,  and  the 
means  of  repairing  them  were  fewer  than  now.  Hence  the  far 
greater  number  of  shipwrecks  from  this  cause.  21-26.  But  after 
long  abstinence  —  See  v.  33.  "  The  hardships  which  the  crew  en- 
dured during  a  gale  of  such  continuance,  and  their  exhaustion 
from  labouring  at  the  pumps,  and  hunger,  may  be  imagined  but 
are  not  described."  [Smith.]  Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  to  me,  &,c.  —  not 
meaning  to  reflect  on  them  for  the  past,  but  to  claim  their  confi- 
dence for  what  he  was  now  to  say.  there  stood  by  me  this 
night  the  angel  of  God  (as  ch.  16.  9,  and  23.  u)  whose  I  am  (i  Co- 
rinthians, 6.  19,  20)  and  whom  I  serve  —  In  the  sense  of  ivorship  or 
religious  consecration,  see  ch.  13.  2.  saying.  Fear  not,  Paul;  thou 
must  be  brought  before  Caesar :  and,  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all . . . 

that  sail  with  thee  —  While  the  crew  were  toiling  at  the  pumps, 
Paul  was  wrestling  in  prayer,  not  for  himself  only  and  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  going  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  but  with  trut  magna- 
nimity of  soul  for  all  his  shipmates  ;  and  God  hearing  him,  "  giving 
him"  (remarkable  expression  !)  all  that  sailed  with  him.  "  When 
the  cheerless  day  came  he  gathered  the  sailors  (and  passengers) 
around  him  on  the  deck  of  the  labouring  vessel,  and  raising  his 
voice  above  the  storm"  [Hows],  reported  the  Divine  communica- 
tion he  had  received  :  adding  with  a  noble  simplicity,  ^''  for  I  believe 
God  \\\7>i\.  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me,"  and  encouraging  all 
on  board  to  "  be  of  good  cheer"  in  the  same  confidence.  What  a 
contrast  to  this  is  the  speech  of  Caesar,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  his  pilot,  bidding  him  keep  up  his  spirit  because  he  carried 
Caesar  and  Caesar's  Fortune.  [Plutarch.]  The  Roman  general 
knew  no  better  name  for  the  Divine  Providence  by  which  he  had 
been  so  often  preserved,  than  Grj<7r' J- i77r/w«^.  [Humphry.]  From 
the  explicit  particulars  —  that  the  ship  would  be  lost,  but  not  one 
that  sailed  in  it,  and  that  they  "  must  be  cast  on  a  certain  island" — 
one  would  conclude  that  a  visional  representation  of  a  total  wreck, 
a  mass  of  human  beings  struggling  with    the  angry  elements,  and 
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one  and  all  of  those  whose  figure  and  countenance  had  daily  met 
his  eye  on  deck,  standing  on  some  unknown  island  shore.  From 
what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  Paul  from  this  time  was  re- 
garded with  a  deference  akin  to  awe.  27-29.  when  ttie  four- 
teenth   night  was  come  (from  the    time    they  left    Fair  Havens), 

as  we  were  driven  (drifting;  up  and  down  in  Adria  —  the  Adri- 
atic, that  sea  which  lies  between  Greece,  Italy  and  Africa,  about 
midnight  the  shipmen  deemed  (no  doubt  from  the  peculiar  sound 
o^  the  breakers)  that  they  drew  near  some  country  ("  that  some 
land  was  approaching  them").  This  nautical  language  gives  a 
graphic  character  to  the  narrative,  they  cast  four  anchors  OUt 
of  the  stern.  The  ordinary  way  was  to  cast  the  anchor,  as  now,, 
from  the  how  ;  but  ancient  ships,  built  with  both  ends  alike,  were 
fitted  with  hawse-holes  in  the  stern,  so  that  in  case  of  need  they 
could  anchor  either  way.  And  when  the  fear  was,  as  here,  that 
they  might  fall  on  the  rocks  to  Iceraard,  2ir\6.  the  intention  was  to 
run  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled  them  to  fix  upon  a 
safe  spot,  the  very  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  anchor  by  the 
stern.  [Smlth,]  In  stormy  weather  two  anchors  were  used,  and 
we  have  instances  of  four  being  employed,  as  here,  and  wished 
("  anxiously"  or  "  devoutly  wished  ")  for  day  —  the  remark  this  of 
one  present,  and  with  all  his  shipmates  alive  to  the  horrors  of  their 
condition  "The  ship  might  go  down  at  her  anchors,  or  the  coast 
to  lee- ward  might  be  iron-bound,  affording  no  beach  on  which  they 
could  land  with  safety.  Hence  their  anxious  longing  for  day,  and 
the  ungenerous  but  natural  attempt,  not  peculiar  to  ancient  times, 
of  the  seamen  to  save  their  own  lives  by  taking  to  the  boat." 
[Smith]  30.  As  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship 
(under  cover  oi  night)  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat ...  as 
though  they  would . .  .  cast  anchors  out  of  the  foreship  ("bow") 

—  rather,  "carry  out "  anchors,  to  hold  the  ship  fore  as  well  as  aft. 
"  This  could  have  been  of  no  adv^antage  in  the  circumstances,  and 
as  the  pretext  could  not  deceive  a  seaman,  we  must  infer  that  the 
officers  of  the  ship  were  parties  to  the  unworthy  attempt,  which 
was  perhaps  detected  by  the  nautical  skill  of  St.  Luke,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  St.  Paul."  [Smith.]  31.  Paul  said  tO  the 
centurion  and  to  the  soldiers  —  the  only  parties  now  to  be  trusted, 
and  whose  own  safety  was  now  at  stake,  except  ye  abide  in  the 
ship  ye  cannot  be  saved.  The  soldiers  and  passengers  could  not 
be  expected  to  possess  the  necessary  seamanship  in  so  very  critical 
a  case.  The  rtighl  of  the  crew,  therefore,  might  well  be  regarded 
as  certain  destruction  to  all  who  remained.  In  full  assurance  of 
ultimate  safety,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  pledge  to  all  in  the  ship,  Paul 
speaks  and  acts  throughout  this  whole  scene  in  the  exercise  of  a  sojind 
judgment  as  to  the  indispensable  HUMAN  conditions  of  safety  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  feeling  of  inconsistency  between  these  two 
things  in  his  mind,  so  even  the  centurion,  under  whose  orders  the 
soldiers  acted  on  Paul's  views,  seems  never  to  have  felt  perplexed 
by  the  twofold  aspect.  Divine  and  human,  in  which  the  same  thing 
presented  itselt  to  the  mind  of  Paul.  Divine  agency  and  human 
instrumentality  are  in  all  the  events  of  life  qtiite  as  much  as  here. 
The   only  difference  is  that  the  one  is  for  tlie  most  part  shrouded 
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from  view,  while  the  other  is  ever  naked  and  open  to  the  senses. 
32.  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the  boat  (already  lowered), 
and  let  her  fall  off —  let  the  boat  driit  away.    33-37.  while  day  was 

coming  on  —  "  until  it  should  be  day  ;"  i.  e.,  in  the  interval  between 
the  cutting  off  of  the  boat  and  the  approach  of  day,  which  all  were 
"anxiously  looking  for"  [v.  29).  Paul —  now  looked  up  to  by  all 
the  passengers  as  the  man  to  direct  them.     besOUght  them  ail  tO 

take  meat  ("  partake  of  a  meal ")  Saying,  This  is  the  fourteenth 
day  ye  have  tarried  ("waited  for  a  breathing  time") .  .  .  having 

eaten  nothing  (/.  e.,  taken  no  regular  meal).  The  impossibility  of 
cooking,  the  occupation  of  all  hands  to  keep  down  leakage,  &c., 
sufficiently  explain  this,  which  is  indeed  a  common  occurrence  in 

such  cases.  I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat,  for  this  is  for  your 
health,  for  there  shall  not  a  hair  fall  from  .  .  .  any  of  you.    On 

this  beautiful  union  of  confidence  in  the  Divine  pledge  and  care  for 
the  whole  ship's  health  and  safety,  see  ^.  31.  when  he  had  thus 
spoken  he  took  bread  (assuming  the  lead)  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
in  presence  of  them  all — an  impressive  act  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  fitted  to  plant  a  testimony  for  the  God  he  served  in  the 

breasts  of  all.  when  he  had  broken  it  he  began  to  eat  —  not  un- 
derstood by  the  Christians  in  the  ship  as  a  love  feast,  or  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  some  think,  but  a  meal  to  recruit  ex- 
hausted nature,  which  Paul  shows  them  by  his  own  example  how 

a  Christian  partakes  of.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and 
they  also  took  some  meat  —  "  took  food  ;"  the  first  full  meal  since 
the  commencement  of  the  gale.  Such  courage  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances as  Paul  here  showed  is  wonderfully  infectious.     38-40. 

when  they  had  eaten  enough,  &,c.  —  With  fresh  strength  after  the 

meal,  they  make  a  third  and  last  effort  to  lighten  the  ship,  not  only 
by  pumping,  as  before,  but  by  throwing  the  whole  cargo  of  wheat 

into  the  sea  (see  v.  6).    when  it  was  day  they  knew  not  the  land  — 

This  has  been  thought  surprising  in  sailors  accustomed  to  that 
sea.  But  the  scene  of  the  wreck  is  remote  from  the  great  harbour, 
and  possesses  no  marked  features  by  which  it  could  be  recognized, 
even  by  a  native  if  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  it  [Smith],  not  to 
speak  of  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents  (ch.  28.  2)  which  would  throw 
a  haze  over  the  coast  even  after  day  broke.  Immediately  on  land- 
ing they  knew  where  they  were  (ch.  28.  i).  discovered  a  creek 
with  a  shore  —  Every  creek  of  course  must  have  a  shore  ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  ■3^  practicable  shore,  in  a  nautical  sense,  i.  e.,  one  with  a 
smooth  beach,  in  contradistinction  to  a  rocky  coast  (as  v.  41 
shows),    into  which  they  were  minded,  if .  .  .  possible,  to  thrust 

the  ship  —  This  was   their  one  chance    of  safety,     taken    up   the 

anchors  they  committed  themselves  to  the  sea  —  The  Marg.is 

here  evidently  right,  "cut  the  anchors  (away)  they  left  them  in  the 
sea."  loosed  the  rudder-bands  —  Ancient  ships  were  steered  by 
two  large  paddles,  one  on  each  quarter.  When  anchored  by  the 
stern  in  a  gale,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lift  them  out  of  the  water 
and  secure  them  by  lashings  or  rudder-bands,  and  to  loose  these 
when  the  ship  was  again  got  under  way.  [Smith.]  hoisted  up 
the  mainsail  —  rather,  "the  foresail,"  the  best  possible  sail  that 
could  be  set  in  the  circumstances.     How  necessary  must  the  crew 
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have  been  to  execute  all  these  movements,  and  how  obvious  the 
foresight  which  made  their  stay  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  all 

on  board  (see  v.  31.)    41.  falling  Into  a  place  where  two  seas  met 

—  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  refers  to  the  channel,  not  more  than  100 
yards  broad,  which  separates  the  small  island  of  Salmone  from 
Malta,  forming  a  communication  between  the  sea  inside  the  bay 
and  that  outside,  the  fore  part  stuck  fast,  and  remained  im- 
movable—  The  rocks  of  Malta  disintegrate  into  extremely  minute 
particles  of  sand  and  clay,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  currents 
or  surface  agitation,  form  a  deposit  of  tenacious  clay  ;  but,  in  still 
waters,  where  these  causes  do  not  act,  mud  is  formed  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  creeks,  where  there  are  no  currents,  and  at  such  a  depth  as 
to  be  undisturbed  by  the  waves,  that  the  mud  occurs.  A  ship, 
therefore,  impelled  by  the  force  of  a  gale,  into  a  creek,  with  such  a 
bottom,  would  strike  a  bottom  of  mud,  graduating  into  tenacious 
clay,  into  which  the  fore  part  would  fix  itself,  and  be  held  fast, 
while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  waves."  [Smith.] 
hinder  part  was  broken  —  The  continued  action  denoted  by  the 
tense  here  is  to  be  noted  —  "  was  fast  breaking,"  going  to  pieces. 
42-44.  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  . .  . 
should  escape —  Roman  cruelty,  which  made  the  keepers  answer- 
able for  their  prisoners  with  their  own  lives,  is  here  reflected  in  this 
cruel  proposal,  the  centurion,  &,C.  —  Great  must  have  been  the 
influence  of  Paul  over  the  centurion's  mind  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  All  followed  the  swimmers  in  committing  themselves  to 
the  deep,  and  according  to  the  Divine  pledge  and  Paul's  confident 
assurance  given  them,  every  soul  got  safe  to  land — yet  with- 
out miracle.  (While  the  graphic  minuteness  of  this  narra- 
tive of  the  shipwreck  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  narrator 
was  himself  on  board,  the  great  number  of  nautical  phrases, 
which  all  critics  have  noted,  along  with  the  unprofessional  air  which 
the  whole  narrative  wears,  agrees  singularly  with  all  we  know  and 
have  reason  to  believe  of  "  the  beloved  physician  "  (see  ch.  16.  40). 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

1-31.  The  wintering  at  Malta  and  notable  occurrences 
THERE — Prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  Italy  as  far  as 
Puteoli,  and  land-journey  thence  to  Rome  —  Summary  of 
the  apostle's  labours  there  for  the  two  following  years. 
I.  knew  the  island  was  called  Melita.    See  ch.  27.  39.    The  opinion 

that  this  island  was  not  Malta  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  but  Meleda 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  —  which  till  lately  had  respectable  support 
among  competent  judges — is  now  all  but  exploded  ;  recent  ex- 
amination of  all  the  places  on  the  spot,  and  of  all  writings  and 
principles  bearing  on  the  question,  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  particularly  Mr.  Smith  (see  ch.  27.  41),  having  set 
the  question,  it  may  now  be  affirmed,  at  rest.  2.  the  barbarous 
people  —  so  called  merely  as  speaking  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Latin    language.       They    were    originally     Phenician     colonists. 

showed  us  no  little  ("no  ordinary  ")  kindness,  for  they  kindled  a 
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fire,  and  received  us  every  one,  because  of  the  present  rain  ("  the 

rain  that  was  on  us  "  —  not  now  first  falling,  but  then  falling  heavily) 
and  because  of  the  cold  —  welcomed  us  all,  drenched  and  shiver- 
ing, to  these  most  seasonable*  marks  of  friendship.  In  this  these 
"  barbarians  "  contrast  favourably  with  many  since,  bearing  the 
Christian  name.  The  life-like  style  of  the  narrative  here  and  in 
the  following  verses  gives  it  a  great  charm.  3.  when  Paul  had 
gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  ("  a  quantity  of  dry  sticks  ").  The 
vigorous  activity  of  Paul's  character  is  observable  in  this  com- 
paratively trifling  action.  [Weuster  &  Wilkinson.]  and  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat.    Having 

laid  itself  up  among  the  sticks  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  winter 
season,  it  had  suddenly  recovered  from  its  torpor  by  the  heat. 
and  fastened  (its  fangs)  on  his  hand.  Vipers  dart  at  their  enemies 
sometimes  several  feet  at  a  bound.  They  have  now  disappeared 
from  Malta,  owing  to  the  change  which  cultivation  has  produced. 

4-6.  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer  (his  chains,  which  they 

would  see,  might  strengthen  the  impression)  whom  .  .  .  vengeance 
SUffereth  not  to  live.  They  believed  in  a  Supreme,  Resistless, 
Avenging  Eye  and  Hand,  however  vague  their  notions  of  where  it 

resided.  Shook  off  the  beast  and  felt  no  harm.  See  Mark,  16. 18. 
they  looked  ("continued  looking")  when  he  should  have  swollen 

or  fallen  down  dead  (familiar  with  the  effects  of  such  bites)  and 

saw  no  harm,  come  to  him  they  changed  their  minds,  and  said.  . . 

he  was  a  god  —  from  "  a  murderer"  to  ''a  God,"  as  the  Lycaonian 
greeting  of  Paul  and  Silas  from  "  sacrificing  to  them  "  to"  stoning 
them  "  (ch.  14.  13,  ig).  What  has  not  the  Gospel  done  for  the 
uncultivated  portion  of  the  human  family,  while  its  effects  on  the 
educated  and  refined,  though  very  different,  are  not  less  marvel- 
lous. Verily  it  is  God's  chosen  restorative  for  the  human  spirit, 
in  all  the  multitudinous  forms  and  gradations  of  its  lapsed  state. 
7,  8.  possessions  of  the  chief  man  ("  the  First  man  ")  of  the  island. 

He  would  hardly  be  so  styled  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  if  his 
distinction  was  that  of  xSxq  family.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
this  was  the  proper  official  title  of  the  Maltese  representative  of 
the  Roman  Pretor  of  Sicily,  to  whose  province  Malta  belonged  ; 
two  inscriptions  having  been  discovered  in  the  island,  one  in 
Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  containing  the  same  words  which 
Luke  here  employs,  who  received  US  (of  Paul's  company,  but 
doubtless  including  the  "courteous"  Julius),  and  lodged  US  three 
days  courteously  —  till  proper  winter  lodgings  could  be  obtained 
for  them,  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick  of  fever —  "  fevers. '  The 
word  was  often  thus  used  in  the  plural  number,  probably  to 
express  recurring  attacks.  and  of  a  bloody  flux — "of  dysen- 
tery."    (The   medical   accuracy   of  our    historian's  style  has  been 

observed  here.)    to  whom  Paul  entered  in,  and  prayed  (thereby 

precluding  the  supposition  that  any  charm  resided  in  himself), 

and  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him.  Thus,  as  our  Lord 
rewarded  Peter  for  the  use  of  his  boat  (Luke,  5.  3,  4,  &c.),  so  Paul 
richly  repays  Publius  for  his  hospitality.  Observe  the  fulfillment 
here  of  two  things  predicted  in  Mark,  i5.  18,  the  "taking  up  ser- 
pents," and  "  recovering  of  the  sick  by  laying  hands  on  them." 
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this  done,  others ...  came  and  were  healed  — "kept  coming  to 

[us]  and  getting  healed,"  /.  c,  during  our  stay,  not  all  at  once. 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  who  also  honoured  us  .  .  .  and  when 
we  departed  they  laded  us,  &C.  This  was  not  taking  hire  for  the 
miracles  wrought  among  them  (Matthew,  lo.  8),  but  such  grateful 
expressions  of  feeling,  particularly  in  providing  what  would  min- 
ister to  their  comfort  during  the  voyage,  as  showed  the  value  they 
set  upon  the  presence  and  labours  of  the  apostle  among  them, 
and  such  as  it  would  have  hurt  their  feelings  to  refuse.  Whether 
any  permanent  effects  of  this  three-months'  stay  of  the  greatest  of 
the  apostles  were  left  at  Malta,  we  cannot  certainl)'  sa}'.  But 
though  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  tradition  that 
Publius  became  bishop  of  Malta  and  afterward  of  Athens,  we  may 
well  believe  the  accredited  tradition  that  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  church   at   Malta  sprang  out  of   this  memorable  visit. 

II.  we  departed  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  (see  ch.  27.  6)  which  had 

wintered  in  the  isle  —  no  doubt  driven  in  by  the  same  storm  which 
had  wrecked  on  its  shores  the  apostle's  vessel  —  an  incidental 
mark  of  consistency  in  the  narrative,  whose  sign  —  or  figure-head  ; 
the  figure,  carved  or  painted  on  the  bow,  which  gave  name  to  the 
vessel.  Such  figure-heads  were  anciently  as  common  as  now. 
was  Castor  and  Pollux  —  the  tutelar  gods  of  mariners,  to  whom 
all  their  good  fortune  was  ascribed.  St.  Anthony  is  substituted 
for  them  in  the  modern  superstitions  of  Mediterranean  (Romanist) 
sailors.  They  carry  his  image  in  their  boats  and  ships.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  two  ships  of  Alexandria  should  have  been 
casually  found,  of  which  the  owners  were  able  and  willing  to 
receive  on  board  such  a  number  of  passengers  (ch.  27.  6).  We 
may  then  reasonably  conceive  that  it  was  compulsory  on  the  own- 
ers to  convey  soldiers  and  state  travelers.  [Webster  &  Wilkin- 
son.] 12,  13.  landing  at  Syracuse  —  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
capital  of  Sicily,  on  its  eastern  coast,  about  eighty  miles,  or  a  day's 

sail,  north  from  Malta,  we  tarried  there  three  days  —  probably 
from -the  state  of  the  wind.  Doubtless  Paul  would  wish  to  go 
ashore,  to  find  out  and  break  ground  among  the  Jews  and  pros- 
elytes whom  such  a  mercantile  center  would  attract  to  it ;  and  if 
this  was  allowed  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage  (ch.  27.  3),  much  more 
readily  would  it  be  now  when  he  had  gained  the  reverence  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  any 
rate  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  be  regarded  by  the  Sicilians 
as  the  founder  of  the  church  of  that  island,  from  thence  we 
fetched  a  compass  —  i.  e.,  proceeded  circuitousl)-,  or  tacked,  work- 
ing to  windward  probabl)^  and  availing  themselves  of  the  sinuos- 
ities of  the  coast,  the  wind  not  being  favourable.  [Smith.]  What 
follows  confirms  this,  and  Came  to  Rhegium  —  now  Reggio,  a  sea- 
port on  the  south-west  point  of  the  Italian  coast,  opposite  the  north- 
east point  of  Sicily,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  straits  of 

Messina,    after  one  day  the  south  wind  blew  —  "a  south  wind 

having  sprung  up  ;"  being  now  favoured  with  a  fair  wing,  for 
want  of  which  they  had  been  obliged  first  to  stay  three  days  at 
Syracuse,  and  then  to  tack  and  put  in  for  a  day  at  Rhegium.  the 
next  day  to  Puteoli  —  now  PuzzicoH,  situated  on  the  northern  part 
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of  the  magnificent  bay  of  Naples,  about  iSo  miles  north  of  Rhegium, 
a  distance  which  they  might  make,  running  before  their  "  south 
wind,"  in  about  twenty-six  hours.  The  Alexandrian  corn-ships 
enjoyed  a  privilege  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  not  being  obliged 
to  strike  their  top-sail  on  landing.  By  this  they  were  easily  re- 
cognized as  they  hove  in  sight  by  the  crowds  that  we  find  gathered 
on  the  shore  on  such  occasions.  [Hows.]  14,  iq.  Where  we 
found  brethren —  not  "  the  brethren"  (see  ch.  21.  4),  from  which  one 
would  conclude  they  did  not  expect  to  find  such.  [Webster  & 
Wilkinson.]  and  were  desired  ("  requested  ")  to  tarry  with  them 
seven  days  —  If  this  request  came  from  Julius,  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  a  wish  to  receive  instructions  from  Rome,  and 
make  arrangements  for  his  journey  thither,  partly  from  a  wish  to 
gratify  Paul,  as  he  seems  studiously  and  increasingly  to  have  done 
to  the  last.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  intiuenced- by  both 
considerations.  However  this  may  be,  the  apostle  had  thus  an  op- 
portunity of  spending  a  Sabbath  with  the  Christians  of  the  place, 
all  the  more  refreshing  from  his  long  privation  in  this  respect,  and 
as  a  seasoning  for  the  unknown  future   that  lay  before  him  at  the 

metropolis.    SO  we  went  toward  Rome.    And  from  thence,  when 

the  brethren  (of  Rome)  heard  of  us  —  by  letter  from  Puteoli,  and 
probably  by  the  same  conveyance  which  took  Julius'  announce- 
ment of  his  arrival,    they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum 

—  a  town  forty-one  miles  from  Rome,    and  the  Three  Taverns  — 

thirty  miles  from  Rome.  Thus  they, came  to  greet  the  apostle  in 
two  parties,  one  stopping  short  at  the  nearer,  the  other  going  on 
to  the  more  distant  place,    whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thani^ed  God 

—  for  such  a  welcome.  How  sensitive  he  was  to  such  Christian 
aflfection  all  his  Epistles  show.  (Romans,  1.9,  &c.)  and  took 
courage  —  his  long-cherished  purpose  to  "see  Rome"  (ch.  19.  21), 
there  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  the  Di- 
vine pledge  that  in  this  he  should  be  gratified  (ch.  23.  11),  being 
now  about  to  be  auspiciously  realized.  16.  when  we  Came  to 
Rome — the  renowned  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  situated  on  the 

Tiber,    the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the 

guard  —  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  to  whose  custody,  as  commander  of 
the  Pretorian  guard,  the  highest  military  authority  in  the  city, 
were  committed  all  who  were  to  come  before  the  Emperor  for 
trial.  Ordinarily  there  were  two  such  Prefects  ;  but  from  a.  D.  51 
to  62,  one  distinguished  general  —  Btaviis  Affrannis,  who  had  been 
Nero's  tutor — held  that  office;  and  as  our  historian  speaks 
of  ''  tlie  captain,"  as  if  there  was  but  one,  it  is  thought  that  this 
fixes  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Rome  to  be  not  later  than  the  year 
62.  [WiES.]  But  even  though  there  had  been  two  when  Paul 
arrived,  he  would  be  committed  only  to  one  of  them,  who  would 
be  "  the  captain"  who  got  charge  of  him.  (At  most,  therefore,  this 
can  furnish  no  more  than  confirmation  to  the  chronological  evi- 
dence otherwise  obtained.)  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by 
himself  with  a  ("  the")  soldier  that  kept  ("  guarded  ")  him  —  See  ch. 

12.  6.  This  privilege  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  better  classes 
of  prisoners,  not  accused  of  any  flagrant  oflTense,  on  finding  secu- 
rity—  which  in  Paul's  case  would  not  be  difficult  among  the  Chris- 
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tians.  The  extension  of  this  privilege  to  tne  apost.e  may  have 
been  due  to  the  terms  in  which  Festus  wrote  about  him  ;  but  far 
more  probably  it  was  owing  to  the  high  terms  in  which  Julius 
spoke  of  him,  and  his  express  intercession  in  his  behalf.  It  was 
overruled,  however,  for  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  the  labours  of 
the  apostle  compatible  with  confinement  at  all.  As  the  soldiers 
who  kept  him  were  relieved  periodically,  he  would  thus  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  a  great  number  of  the  Pretorian  guard  ; 
and  if  he  had  to  appear  before  the  Prefect  from  time  to  time,  the 
truth  might  thus  penetrate  to  those  who  surrounded  the  emperor, 
as  we  learn,  from  Philippians,  i.  12,  13,  that  it  did.  17-20.  Paul 
called  the  chief  of  the  Jews  together  —  Though  banished  from 

the  capital  by  Claudius,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the 
toleration  which  distinguished  the  first  period  of  Nero's  reign,  and 
were  at  this  time  in  considerable  numbers,  wealth  and  intiuence, 
settled  at  Rome.  We  have  seen  that  long  before  this  a  flourishing 
Christian  Church  existed  at  Rome,  to  which  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
(see  ch.  20.  3),  and  the  first  members  of  which  were  probably  Jew- 
ish converts  and  prosel3^tes.  (See  introduction  to  Epistle  to  Ro- 
mans.) yet  was  I  delivered  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  (the  Roman  authorities,  Felix  and  Festus) 
...  I  was  constrained  to  appeal  ...  not  that  I  had  ought  to  ac- 
cuse my  nation  of — q.  d.,  I  am  here  not  as  their  accuser  but  as  my 
own  defender,  and  this  not  of  choice  but  necessity.  His  object, 
in  alluding  thus  gently  to  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Jews,  was  plainly  to  avoid  whatever  might  irritate  his  visitors  at 
the  first  ;  especially  as  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  or  what  in- 
formation against  him   had  reached   their  community.     For  this 

cause  . . .  have  I  called  for  you  . . .  because  ...  for  the  hope  of 
Israel  (see  ch.  26.  6,  7)  I  am  bound  with  this  chain — q.  d.,  "This 
cause  is  not  so  much  mine  as  yours  ;  it  is  the  nation's  cause  ;  all 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  hope  of  Israel  is  bound  up  with  this 
cause  of  mine."  From  the  touching  allusions  which  the  apostle 
makes  to  his  chains,  before  Agrippa  first,  and  here  before  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome,  at  his  first  inter- 
view with  them,  one  would  gather  that  his  great  soul  felt  keenly 
his  being  in  such  a  condition,  and  it  is  to  this  keenness  of  feeling 
•under  the  control  of  Christian  principle,  that  we  owe  the  noble  use 

which  he  made  of  it  in  these  two  cases.  21,  22.  We  neither  re- 
ceived letters  out  ofJudea  concerning  thee,  &,c.  —  We  need  not 
suppose  [with  Tholuck  and  others]  that  there  was  an)'-  dishonest 
concealment  here.  The  distinction  made  between  himself,  against 
whom  they  had  heard  nothing,  and  his  "sect,"  as  " everywhere 
spoken  against,"  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  their  sincerity  ;  and 
there  is  ground  to  think  that  as  the  case  took  an  unexpected  turn 
by  Paul's  appealing  to  Caesar,  so  no  information  on  the  subject 
would  travel  from  Jerusalem   to  Rome  in  advance  of  the  apostle 

himself,    we  desire  ("  deem  it  proper")  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 

thinkest  —  what  are  thy  sentiments,  views,  &c.  The  apparent  free- 
dom from  prejudice  here  expressed  may  have  arisen  from  a  pru- 
dent desire  to  avoid  endangering  a  repetition  of  those  dissensions 
about  Christianity  to  which,  probablv,  Suetonius  2A\\x6.QS,2indiVfh.\c\i 
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had  led  to  the  expulsion  oi  the  jews  under  Claudius.  [Humphry.^ 
See  ch.  i8.  2.  23,  24.  there  came  many  ("  considerable  numbers") 
into  his  lodging  —  The  word  denotes  one's  place  of  stay  as  a  gueH 
(Philemon,  22),  not  "his  own  hired  house,"  mentioned  v.  30.  Some 
Christian  friend  —  possibly  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  returned 
to  Rome  (Romans,  16.  3)  —  would  be  glad  to  receive  him,  though 
he  would  soon  find  himself  more  at  liberty  in  a  house  of  his  own. 
to  whom  he  expounded  and  testifii^d  the  kingdom  of  God  —  opening 

up  the  great  spiritual  principles  of  that  kingdom  in  opposition  to 
the  contracted  and  secular  views  of  it  entertained  by  the  Jews. 

persuading  them  concerning  Jesus  —  as  the  ordained  and  predicted 
Head  of  that  kingdom,  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  —  draw- 
ing his  materials  and  arguments  from  a  source  mutually  acknowl- 
edged, from  morning  till  evening  —  "Who  would  not  wish  to 
have  been  present  ?"  exclaims  Bengcl ;  but  virtually  we  are  present 
while  listening  to  those  Epistles  which  he  dictated  from  his  prison 
at  Rome,  and  to  his  other  Epistolary  expositions  of  Christian  truth 
among  the  Jews,  and  SOme  believed  .  .  .  some  not  —  What  sim- 
plicity and  candour  are  in  this  record  of  a  result  repeated  from 
age  to  age  where  the  gospel  is  presented  to  a  promiscuous  assem- 
blage of  sincere  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  frivolous  world- 
lings, and  prejudiced  bigots.  25-29.  when  they  (the  Jews)  agreed 
not  among  themselves — the  discussion  having  passed  into  one 
between  the  two  parties  into  which  the  visitors  were  now  divided^ 
respecting  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  apostle,  they 
departed  — the  materials  of  discussion  being  felt  by  both  parties 

to  be    exhausted,     after    Paul    had    spoken    one   word  —  one 

solemn,  parting  testimony,  from  those  Scriptures  regarded  by 
both  alike  as  "  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking "  to  Israel.  Hearing, 
ye  shall  hear,  &,C. —  See  Matthew,  13.  13-15  ;  and  John,  12,  38-40. 
With  what  pain  would  this  stern  saying  be  wrung  from  him 
whose  "  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was  that 
they  might  be  saved,"  and  who  "had  great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow  in  his  heart"  on  their  account  (Romans,  10.  i  ;  9.  2). 

the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  hear 

—  See  ch.  13.  44-48.  "  This  '  departure  to  the  Gentiles'  he  had  in- 
timated to  the  perverse  Jews  at  Antioch  (ch.  13.  46),  and  at  Corinth 
(ch.  18.  6) ;  now  at  Rome  : — thus  in  Asia,  Greece  and  Italy.''     [Ben*- 

GEL.]   the  Jews  departed  and  had  great  ("  much  ")  reasoning  among 

themselves  —  "  This  verse  is  wanting  in  MSS.  [and  omitted  by  sev- 
eral recent  editors],  but  certainly  without  reason.  Probably  the 
words  were  regarded  as  superfluous,  as  they  seem  to  tell  us  what 
we  were  told  before,  that  Paul  '  departed  '  (see  v.  25).  But  in  v. 
25  it  is  the  breaking  off  of  the  discourse  that  is  meant  here,  the 
final  departure  from  the  house."  [Olshausen.]  30.  in  his  OWn 
hired  house  —  (See  v.  23),  yet  still  in  custody,  for  he  only  "  received 
all  that  catne  to  him  ;'  and  it  is  not  said  that  he  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue or  anywhere  else,  with  all  contidence,  no  man  forbidding 
him  —  enjoying,  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his  ministry,  all 
the  liberty  of  a.  guarded  msin. 

Thus  closes  this  most  precious  monument  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Christian   Church,  in  its  march  from  East  to  West,  among  the 
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Jews  first,  whose  center  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  next  among  the   Gen- 
tiles, with  Antioch  for  its  head-quarters  ;  finally  its  banner  is  seen 
waving  over  imperial  Rome,  foretokening  its  universal  triumphs. 
That  distinguished  apostle  whose  conversion,  labours,  and  suffer- 
ings for  "  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed  "  occupy  more  than 
half  of  this  History,  it  leaves  a  prisoner,  unheard,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, for  two  years.     His  accusers,  whose  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, would  have  to  await  the  return  of  spring  before  starting 
for  the  capital,  and  might  not  reach  it  for  many  months  ;  nor  even 
when  there,  would  they  be  so  sanguine  of  success — after  Felix, 
Festus,  and  Agrippa  had  all  pronounced  him  innocent  —  as  to  be 
impatient  of  delay.     And  if  witnesses  were  required  to  prove  the 
charge  advanced  by  Tertullus,  that  he  was  "  a  mover  of  sedition 
among  all   the  Jews  throughout  the  (Roman)  world  "  (ch.  24.  5). 
they  must  have  seen  that,  unless  considerable  time  were  allowed 
them,  the  case  would  certainly  break  down.     If  to  this  be  added 
the  capricious  delays  which  the  emperor  hmiself  might  interpose, 
and  the  practice  of  Nero  to  hear  but  one  charge  at  a  time,  it  will 
not  seem  strange  that  the  historian  should  have  no  proceedings 
in  the  case  to  record  for  two  years.     Begun,  probably,  before  the 
apostle's  arrival,  its  progress  at   Rome  under  his  own  eye  would 
furnish  exalted  employment,  and  beguile  many  a  tedious  hour  of 
his  two  years'  imprisonment.     Had  the  case  come  on  for  hearing 
during  this  period,  much  more  if  it  had  been  disposed  of,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  History  should  have  closed  as  it  does. 
But  if,  at  the  end  of  this    period,  the  narrative  only  wanted  the 
decision  of  the  case,  while  hope  deferred  was   making  the  heart 
sick  (Proverbs,  13.  12),  and  if,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit 
whose  seal    was   on   it   all,    it  seemed  of  more  consequence   to 
put   the  Church    at    once    in    possession  of   this  history    than  to 
keep  it  back  indefinitely  for  the  sake  of  what  might  come  to  be 
otherwise    known,  we   cannot  wonder   that  it  should   be  wound 
up   as  it  is  in   its  two   concluding   verses.     All    that    we   know 
of  the   apostle's    proceedings   and    History  beyond  this  must  be 
gathered  from  t/ie  Epistles  of  the  Iinpiisonment —  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians,    Colossians,  and    Philemon  —  written  during   this    period, 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  — \o  Timothy  and  Titus  which,    in    our 
judgment,  are  of  subsequent  date.     From  the  former  class  of  Epis- 
tles we  learn  the  following  particulars  :  (i)  That  the  trying  restraint 
laid  upon  the  apostle's  labours  by  his  imprisonment  had  only  turned 
his  influence  into  a  new   channel  ;  the   Gospel  having  in   conse- 
quence penetrated  even   into  the   palace,  and    pervaded  the  city, 
while  the  preachers  of  Christ  were  emboldened  ;  and  though  the 
Judaizing  portion  of  them,  observing  his  success  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  been  led  to  inculcate  with  fresh  zeal  their  own  narrower 
Gospel,  even  this  had  done  much  good  by  extending  the  truth  com- 
mon to  both  (See  Philippians,  i.   12-18  ;  4.  22  ;  (2)  That,  as  in  ad- 
dition to  all  his  other  labours,  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches  pressed 
upon  him  from  day  to  day"  (2  Corinthians,  11.  28),  so  with  these 
churches  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  by  means  of  letters 
and  messages,  and  on  such  errands  he  wanted  not  faithful  and  be- 
loved  brethren  enough,  ready  to  be  employed  —  Luke,    Timotheus, 
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Tychicus  (John),  Mark,  Demas,  Aristarchus,  Epaphras,  OnesimuSy 
Jesus,  called  Justus  ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  Epaphroditus  (See 
Colossians,  4.  7,9-12,  14;  Philemon,  23.24;  and  introduction  to 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon.)  That  the  apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero  at  Rome  has  never  been  doubted.  But 
that  the  appeal  which  brought  him  to  Rome  issued  in  his  libera- 
tion, that  he  was  at  large  for  some  years  thereafter  and  took  some 
wide  missionary  circuits,  and,  that  he  was  again  arrested,  carried 
to  Rome  and  then  executed  —  was  the  undisputed  belief  of  the 
early  Church,  as  expressed  by  Chiysostoni,  Jerome  and  Etisebius,  in 
the  fourth  centur}^  up  to  Clement  of  Rome,  the  "  fellow-labourer  "  of 
the  apostle  himself  (Philippians,  4.  3),  in  the  first  century.  The 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  which  bear  marks  throughout  of  a  more  advanced  state 
of  the  Church,  and  more  matured  forms  of  error,  than  can  well 
have  existed  at  any  period  before  the  appeal  which  brought  the 
apostle  to  Rome  ;  which  refer  to  movements  of  himself  and 
Timothy,  that  cannot  without  some  straining  (as  we  think)  be  made 
to  fit  into  any  prior  period  ;  and  which  are  couched  in  a  manifestly 
riper  style  than  any  of  his  other  Epistles.  (See  Introduction  to 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  notes.)  All  this  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  modern  critics  of  great  research  and  acuteness  {PetaviuSy 
Lardner,  De  Wette,  Wieseler,  Davidson,  &-"<:.)  But  those  who  main- 
tain the  ancient  view  are  of  equal  authority  and  more  numerous, 
while  the  weight  of  argument  appears  to  us  to  be  decidedly  on 
their  side. 

Chronological  Table  of  the   Principal  Events  Connected 
WITH  THE  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Certainty  in  these  dates  is  not  to  be  had  the  notes  of  time  in  the 
Acts  being  few  and  vague.  It  is  only  by  connecting  those  events 
of  secular  histor}'  which  it  records,  and  the  dates  of  which  are  oth- 
erwise tolerably  known  to  us -^  such  as  the  famine  under  Claudius 
Caesar  (ch.  11.  28),  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  the 
same  emperor  (ch.  18.  2),  and  the  entrance  of  Porcius  Festus  upon 
his  procuratorship  (ch.  24.  27)  —  with  the  intervals  specified  be- 
tween some  of  the  occurrences  in  the  apostle's  life  and  others 
(such  as  ch.  20.  31  ;  24.  27  ;  28.  30  ;  and  Galatians,  i.  and  2)  that 
we  can  thread  our  way  through  the  difficulties  that  surround  the 
chronology  of  the  apostle's  life,  and  approximate  to  certaint3^  Im- 
mense research  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  learned  are  greatly  divided.  Every  year 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  date  of  the  apostle's  conver- 
sion, from  A.  D.  31  {Benget)  to  A.  D.  42  {Eusebius).  But  the  weight 
of  authority  is  in  favour  of  dates  ranging  between  35  and  40,  a 
difference  of  not  more  than  five  years  ;  and  the  largest  number  of 
authorities  is  in  favour  of  the  year  37  or  38.  Taking  the  former  of 
these,  to  which  opinion  largely  inclines,  the  following  Table  will 
be  useful  to  the  student  of  Apostolic  History  : 
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A.  D.  37 Paul's  Conversion 

"     40 First  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

*'     42-44 First  residence  at  Antioch. . . 

"      44 Second  Visit  to  Jerusalem.., 

"      45-47 First  Missionary  Journey. 

"     47-51 Second  residence  at  Antioch . 

Third  Visit  to  Jerusalem 


'"'     5i>  53  or  54 Second  Missionary  Journey 

"      53  or  54 i^7«r/^  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

Third  residence  at  Antioch 

"      54-58 Third  Missio.vary  Journey 

no  j  Fifth  Visit  to  Jerusalem  ) 

5° (  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  at  Caesara  J 

n     6   ^Sorin  M Voyage  to  and  Arrival  in  Rome 

"     63 Release  from  Imprisonment 

At  Crete,  Colosse,  Macedonia,  Cor- 
inth, Nicopolis,  Dalmatia,  Troas... 
"      63-65,  or  66,  or 
poscibly  as  late  as 
"     66-66 Martyrdom  at  Rome. 

9ft 


•  Acts,  9. 1. 

"     9.26;Ga.i.i8. 
"     II.  25-30. 

II  30; 12. 25. 
\      13.  2;  14.  26. 
"      14-  28. 

"     15-  2-30;  Ga. 
i-io.  (See  notes.). 
Acts,  i5.36,4o;i8.22. 
"      18.  21,22. 
"      18.22,23. 
"      18.  23;  21.  15 

"     21. 15;  23. 15. 

"      27.1528.16. 
"     28.30. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

ROMANS. 

n^HE  GENUINENESS  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  never  been  ques- 
JL  tioned.  It  has  the  unbroken  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  up  to  Clement, 
the  apostle's  ''  fellow-laborer  in  the  gospel,  whose  name  was  in  the  book  oi 
life  "  (Philippians,  4.  3),  and  who  quotes  from  it  in  his  undoubted  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  most  searching 
investigations  of  modern  criticism  have  left  it  untouched. 

WHEN  and  WHERE  this  epistle  was  written,  we  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining with  great  precision,  from  the  epistle  itself  compared  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Up  to  the  date  of  it  the  apostle  had  never  been  at  Rome  (ch.  i. 
II,  13,  15).  He  was  then  on  the  eve  of  visiting  Jerusalem  with  a  pecuniary 
contribution  for  its  Christian  poor  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
after  which  his  purpose  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain  (ch.  15. 
23-28).  Now  this  contribution  we  know  that  he  carried  with  him  from  Corinth, 
at  the  close  of  his  third  visit  to  that  city,  which  lasted  three  months  fActs,  20. 
2,  3;  24.  17).  On  this  occasion  there  accompanied  him  from  Corinth  certain 
persons  whose  names  are  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts  (Acts,  20.  4),  and 
four  of  these  are  expressly  mentioned  in  our  epistle  as  being  with  the  apostle 
when  he  wrote  it  —  Timotheus,  Sosipater,  Gains,  and  Erastus  (ch.  16.  21,23).  Of 
these  four,  the  third,  Gains,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth  (i  Corinthians,  i.  14), 
and  the  fourth.  Erastus,  was  "■  chamberlain  oi  the  city''''  (ch.  16.  23),  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  other  than  Corinth.  Finally  Phebe,  the  bearer,  as 
appears  of  this  epistle,  was  a  deaconess  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrese,  the  eastern 
port  of  Corinth  (ch.  16.  i).  Putting  these  facts  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conviction,  in  which  all  critics  agree,  that  Corinth  was  the  place  from 
which  the  epistle  was  written,  and  that  it  was  dispatched  about  the  close  of 
the  visit  above  mentioned,  probably  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  58. 

The  FOUNDER  of  this  celebrated  church  is  unknown.  That  it  owed  its 
origin  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  that  he  was  its  first  bishop,  though  an  ancient 
tradition  and  taught  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted,  is  re- 
futed by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  is  given  up  even  by  candid  Romanists. 
On  that  supposition,  how  are  we  to  account  for  so  important  a  circumstance 
being  passea  by  in  silence  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts,  not  only  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Peter's  labors,  but  in  that  of  Paul's  approach  to  the  metropolis,  of  the 
deputations  of  Roman  "  brethren  "  that  came  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns  to  meet  him,  and  of  his  two  years'  labors  there  ?  And  how, 
consistently  with  his  declared  principle  —  not  to  build  upon  another  man's 
foundation  (ch.  15.20)  —  could  he  express  his  anxious  desire  to  come  to  them 
that  he  might  have  some  fruit  among  them  also,  even  as  among  other  Gentiles, 
(ch,  I.  13),  if  all  the  while  he  knew  that  they  had  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision 
for  their  spiritual  father  ?  And  how,  if  so,  is  there  no  salutation  to  Peter, 
among  the  many  in  his  epistle  —  or,  if  it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  knovyn  to 
be  elsewhere  at  that  particular  time  —  how  does  there  occur  in  all  the  epistles 
which  our  apostle  afterward  wrote  from  Rome  not  one  allusion  to  such  an 
origin  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  The  same  considerations  would  seem  to  prove 
that  this  church  owed  its  origin  to  no  prominent  Christian  laborer ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  much  litigated  question. 

For  WHAT  CLASS  of  Christians  was  this  epistle  principally  designed  — 
Jewish  or  Gentile  ?  That  a  large  number  of  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  re- 
sided at  this  time  at  Rome  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  classical 
and  Jewish  writers  of  that  and  the  immediately  subsequent  periods  ;  and  that 
those  of  them  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.  10),  and 
)ormed  probably  part  of  the  ♦^hree  thousand  converts  of  that  day,  would,  on 
their  return  10  Rome,  carry  the  glad  tidings  with  them,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt. 
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Nor  are  indications  wanting  that  some  of  those  embraced  in  the  salutations  ot 
this  epistle  were  Christians  already  of  long  standing,  if  not  among  the  earliest 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  Others  of  them  who  had  made  the  apostle's 
acquaintance  elsewhere,  and  who,  if  not  indebted  to  him  for  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  probably  owed  much  to  his  ministrations,  seems  to  have  charged 
themselves  with  the  duty  of  cherishing  and  consolidating  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  the  capital.  And  thus  it  is  not  improbable  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  apostle's 
arrival,  tne  Christian  community  at  Rome  had  been  dependent  upon  subordi- 
nate agency  for  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  aided  by  occasional  visits  of  stated 
preachers  from  the  provinces  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  salu- 
tations of  the  last  chapter  that  it  was  up  to  that  time  in  a  less  organized,  though 
far  from  less  flourishing  state,  than  some  other  churches  to  whom  the  apostle 
had  already  addressed  epistles.  Certain  it  is  that  the  apostle  writes  to  them 
expressly  as  a  Gentile  church  (ch.  i.  13-15;  15.  15,  16)  ;  and  though  it  is  plain 
that  there  were  Jewish  Christians  among  them,  and  the  whole  argument 
presupposes  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his  readers  with  the  lead- 
mg  principles  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  bulk  of  them,  having  before  they  knew  the  Lord  been  Gentile 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  had  entered  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Chuich 
through  the  gate  of  the  ancient  economy. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  briefly  of  the  PLAN  and  CHARACTER  of  this 
epistle.  Of  all  the  undoubted  epistles  of  our  apostle  this  is  the  most  elaborate, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  glowing.  It  has  just  as  much  in  common  with 
a  theological  treatise  as  is  consistent  with  the  freedom  and  warmth  of  a  real 
letter.  Referring  to  the  headings  which  we  have  prefixed  to  its  successive 
sectiojis,  as  best  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  argument  and  the  connection  of 
its  points,  we  here  merely  note  that  its  first  great  topic  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  legal  relation  of  vian  to  God  SiS  a  violater  of  His  holy  law,  whether  as 
merely  written  on  the  heart,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Heathen,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chosen  People,  as  further  known  by  external  revelation  ;  that  it  next  treats 
of  that  legal  relation  as  wholly  reversed  through  believing  connection  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  its  third  and  last  great  topic  is  the  new  life  which 
accompanies  this  change  of  relation,  embracing  at  once  a  olessedness  and  a 
consecration  to  God,  which,  rudimentally,  complete  already,  will  open,  in  the 
future  world,  into  the  bliss  of  immediate  and  stainless  fellowship  with  God. 
The  bearing  of  these  wonderful  truths  upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
Chosen  People,  to  which  the  apostle  next  comes,  though  it  seems  but  the  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  is  in  some  respects 
the  deepest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  epistle,  carrying  us  directly  to 
the  eternal  springs  of  Grace,  to  the  guilty  in  the  sovereign  ove  and  inscrutable 
purposes  of  God  ;  after  which,  however,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  historical 
platform  of  the  visible  church,  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  preservation 
of  a  faithful  Israelitish  remnant  amid  the  general  unbelief  and  fall  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ultimate  recovery  of  all  Israel  to  constitute,  with  the  Gentiles 
in  the  latter  day,  one  Catholic  Church  of  God  upon  earth.  The  remainder  ot 
the  epistle  is  devoted  to  sundry  practical  topics,  winding  up  with  salutatioui 
and  outpourings  of  heart,  delightfully  suggestive. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1-17.  Introduction,  i.  Paul  (see  Acts,  13.  9),  a  servant  Of 
Jesus  Christ  —  The  word  here  rendered  "servant"  means  'bond- 
servant,* or  one  subject  to  the  will,  and  wholly  at  the  disposal,  of 
another.  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  at 
large  (i  Corinthians,  7.  21-23),  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  all  the 
people  of  God  (Isaiah,  66.  14).  But  as,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
prophets  and  kings  of  Israel  were  <?^«fl//y"  the  servants  of  the  Lord" 
(Joshua,  I.  I  ;  Psalm  18.  title),  the  apostles  call  themselves,  in  the 
same  official  sense,  "  the  servants  of  Christ"  (as  here,  and  Philip- 
pians,  I.  I  ;  James,  i.  i  ;  2  Peter,  i.  i  ;  Jude,  i),  expressing  such 
absolute  subjection  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  they  would 
never  have  yielded  to  a  mere  creature  (see  v.  7  ;  and  John,  5.  22, 
23).  called  to  be  an  apostle  —  When  first  he  "saw  the  Lord  ;"  the 
indispensable  qualification  for  apostleship  (see  Acts,  g.  5  ;  22, 
14 ;  I  Corinthians,  9.  i).  separated  unto  the  (preaching  of  the) 
gospel  —  Neither  so  late  as  when  "the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul"  (Acts,  13.  2),  nor  so  early  as  when  ''separated 
from  his  mother's  womb"  (see  Galatians,  i.  15).  He  was  called  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  the  faith  and  the  apostleship  of  Christ 
(Acts,  26.  16-18).  of  God  —  i.e.,  the  gospel  of  which  God  is  the 
glorious  Author.  So  ch.  15.  16;  i  Thessalonians,  2.  2,  8,  9  ;  i 
Peter,  4.  17.  2.  Which  he  had  promised  afore  ...  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  —  Though  the  Roman  Church  was  Gentile  by  nation 
(see  V.  13),  yet,  as  it  consisted  mostly  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
faith,  they  are  here  reminded  that  in  embracing  Christ  they  had 
not  cast  off,  but  only  the  more  profoundly  yielded  themselves  to, 
Moses  and  the  prophets  (Acts,  13.  32,  33).  3,  4.  Concerning  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  —  The  grand  burden  of  this  "gospel 

of  God."     made  of  the  seed  of  David  —  As,  according  to  "the 

Holy  Scriptures,"  He  behooved  to  be  (see  Matthew,  i.  i).  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  —  i.  ^.,  in  His  human  nature  (Cf.  ch.  9.  5,  and  John, 
I.  14) ;  implying,  of  course,  that  He  had  another  nature,  of 
which  the  apostle  immediately  proceeds  to  speak,  and  declared 
—  lit.,  'marked  oflf,'  'defined,'  'determined,'  i.  <?.,  'shown,'  or 
'  proved.'  to  be  the  Son  of  God  —  Observe  how  studiously  the 
language  changes  here.  He  "  tuas  made  (says  the  apostle)  of 
the  seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh;"  but  He  was  not 
made.  He  was  only  ''declared  (or  proved)  to  be  the  Son  of 
God."  So  John,  i.  i,  14,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  .  .  .  and 
the  Word  luas  made  flesh  ;"  and  Isaiah,  9.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
BORN,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given."  Thus  the  Sonship  of  Christ  is  in 
no  proper  sense  a  dorn  relationship  to  the  Father,  as  some,  other- 
wise sound  divines,  conceive  of  it.  By  his  birth  in  the  flesh,  that 
Sonship  which  was  essential  and  uncreated,  merely  effloresced 
into   palpable  manifestation  (see  Luke,  i.  35  ;  Acts,  13.  32,   33). 
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"with  power  —  This  may  either  be  connected  with  "declared,"  and 
then  the  meaning  will  be  "  powerfully  declared  "  [Luther,  Beza, 
Bengel,  Fritzsche,  Alford,  &c.]  ;  or  (as  in  our  version,  and  as 
we  think  rightly)  with  "  the  Son  of  God,"  and  then  the  sense  is, 
*' declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  possession  of  that  'power* 
which  belonged  to  Him  as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  no 
longer  shrouded  as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  but  'by  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  '  gloriously  displayed  and  henceforth  to  be  for 
€ver  exerted  in  this  nature  of  ours."  [Vulgate,  Calvin,  Hodge, 
Philippi,  Mehring,  &c.]   according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness —  If 

*'  according  to  the  flesh,"  means  here,  'in  his  human  nature,'  this 
uncommon  expression  must  mean  'in  His  <7i'//^rnature,'  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  that  "of  the  son  of  God  " — an  eternal,  uncreated 
nature.  This  is  here  styled  the  "  Spirit^'  as  an  impalpable  and  im- 
material nature  (John,  4.  24),  and  "the  Spirit  oi  holiness"  probably 
in  absolute  contrast  with  that  "  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh  "  which  he 
assumed.  One  is  apt  to  wonder  that  if  this  be  the  meaning,  it  was 
not  expressed  more  simply.  But  if  the  apostle  had  said  "  He  was 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  God,  according  to  the  Holy  Spirit"  the 
reader  would  have  thought  he  meant  'the  Holy  Ghost/  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  just  to  avoid  this  misapprehension  that  he 
used  the  rare  expression,  "the  spirit  of  holiness."  5,  By  whom 
(as  the  ordained  channel)  we  have  received  grace  (the  whole 
"grace  that  bringeth  salvation")  and  apostleship  —  for  the  publi- 
cation of  that  "grace,"  and  the  organization  of  as  many  as  receive 
it  into  churches  of  visible  discipleship.  (We  prefer  thus  taking 
them  as  two  distinct  things,  and  not,  with  some  good  interpreters, 

as  one  — '  the  grace  of  apostleship.)  for  obedience  to  the  faith  — 

(rather  "for  the  obedience  of  faith")  i.  e.,  in  order  to  men's 
yielding  themselves  to  the  belief  of  God's  saving  message, 
which  is  the    highest   of  all    obedience,      for    his    name  —  that 

He  might  be  glorified.     6.  Among  whom  are   ye  also — /.  e., 

along  with  others ;  for  the  apostle  ascribes  nothing  special 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  14.  36.  [Bengel.]  the 
called  (see  ch.  8.  30)  of  Christ  Jesus  —  i.  e.,  either  called  *  by  Him' 
(John,  5.  25),  or  ths  called  'belonging  to  Him;'  'Christ's  called 
ones.'  Perhaps  this  latter  sense  is  best  supported,  but  one  hardly 
knows  which  to  prefer.  7.  beloved  Of  God — (Cf.  Deuteronomy, 
33.  12  ;  Colossians,  3.  12).  Grace  . .  .  (see  John,  i.  14,  p.  70,  2d 
column)  and  peace  —  the  peace  which  Christ  made  through  the 
blood  of  His  cross  (Colossians,  i.  20),  and  which  reflects  into  the 
believing  bosom  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing (Philippians,  4.  7).    from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  —  "Nothing  speaks  more  decisively  lor  the  divinity  of 
Christ  than  these  juxtapositions  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  God, 
which  run  through  the  whole  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  der- 
ivation of  purely  divine  influences  from  Him  also.  The  name 
of  no  man  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Almighty.  He  only, 
in  whom  the  Word  of  the  Father  who  is  Himself  God  became  flesh, 
maybe  named  beside  Him;  for  men  are  commanded  to  honour 
Him  even  as  they  honour  the  Father"  (John,  5.  23).  [Olshausen.] 
8.  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world  — This  was 
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quite  practicable  through  the  frequent  visits  paid  to  the  capital 
from  all  the  provinces  ;  and  the  apostle,  having  an  eye  to  the  in- 
fluence they  would  exercise  upon  others,  as  well  as  their  own 
blessedness,  gives  thanks  for  such  faith  to  "  his  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,"  as  being  the  source,  according  to  his  theology  of  faith,  as 
of  all  grace  in  men.  9.  For  God  .  .  .  whom  I  serve  (the  word  de- 
notes religious  service)  with  my  spirit  (from  my  inmost  soul)  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  (to  which  Paul's  whole  religious  life  and  official 
activity  were  consecrated)  is  my  witness,  that  without  ceasIng  \ 
make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers  —  So  for  the  Ephesians 
(Ephesians,  i.  15,  16);  so  for  the  Philippians  (Philippians,  r.  3^ 
4);  so  for  the  Colossians  (Colossians,  i.  3,  4);  so  for  the  Thessa- 
lonians  (i  Thessalonians,  i.  2,  3).  What  catholic  love,  what  all- 
absorbing  spirituality,  what  impassioned  devotion  to  the  gloiy  of 
Christ  among  men  !  10.  IVIalcing  request,  if  by  any  means  now  at 
length  I  may  have  a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  God,  to 

come  to  you  —  Though  long  anxious  to  visit  the  capital,  he  met 
with  a  number  of  providential  hindrances  {v.  13  ;  ch.  15.  22  ;  and 
see  Acts,  19.  21  ;  23.  11  ;  28.  15);  insomuch  that  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centtiry  elapsed,  after  his  conversion,  ere  his  desire  was  ac- 
complished, and  that  only  as  "a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."  Thus 
taught  that  his  whole  future  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  makes  it 
his  continual  prayer  that  at  length  the  obstacles  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  meeting  might  be  removed.     11,  12.   For  I  long  to  866 

you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift  —  not  any 
supernatural  gift,  as  the  next  clause  shows  (Cf.  i  Corinthians, 
I.  7).  to  the  end  that  ye  may  be  established  ;  that  is,  that  I  may 
be  comforted  together  with  you  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you 

and  me  —  "  Not  wishing  to  '  lord  it  over  their  faith,'  but  rather  to 
be  a  'helper  of  their  joy,'  the  apostle  corrects  his  former  expres- 
sions: my  desire  is  to  instruct  you  and  do  you  good,  that  is,  for 
us  to  instruct  and  do  one  another  good  :  in  giving  I  shall  also 
receive."  [Jowett.]  "Nor  is  he  insincere  in  so  speaking,  for 
there  is  none  so  poor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  who  may  not  impart 
to  us  something  of  value  :  it  is  only  our  malignity  and  pride  that 
hinder  us  from  gathering  such  fruit  from  every  quarter."  [Calvin.] 
How  "widely  different  is  the  apostolic  style  from  that  of  the  court 

of  Papal  Rome?"  [Bengel.]    13.  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come 

unto  you,  but  was  let  (hindered)  hitherto — chiefly  by  his  desire  to 
go  first  to  places  where  Christ  was  notjvnown  (ch.  15.  20-24).    that 

\  might  have  some  fruit  (of  my  ministry)  among  you  also,  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles  —  The  Gentile  origin  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  here  so  explicitly  stated,  that  those  who  conclude,  merely  from 
the  Jewish  strain  of  the  argument,  that  they  must  have  been  mostly 
Israelites,  decide  in  opposition  to  the  apostle  himself  (but  see 
Introduction  to  this  Epistle).  14,  15.  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  (cul- 
tivated) Greeks  and  to  the  (rude)  Barbarians  ...  So,  as  much  as 
in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome 
also —  He  feels  himself  under  an  all-subduing  obligation  to  carr}' 
the  gospel  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  as  adapted  to,  and  ordained 
equally  for,  all  (i  Corinthians,  9.  16).  16.  For  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel — (The  words,  "of  Christ,"  which  follow  here,  are 
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wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.)  This  language  implies  that 
it  required  some  courage  to  bring  to  "  the  mistress  of  the  world" 
what,  "  to  the  Jews,  was  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness."  But  its  inherent  glory,  as  God's  life-giving  message 
to  a  dying  world,  so  filled  his  soul,  that, like  his  blessed  Master,  he 
"despised  the  shame."  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation TO  EVERY  one  THAT  BELIEVETH  —  Here,  and  in  the  next 
verse,  the  apostle  announces  the  great  theme  of  his  ensuing  argu- 
ment: Salvation,  the  one  overwhelming  necessity  of  perishing 
men  ;  this  revealed  in  the  gospel  message,  and  that  message  so 
craned  and  honoured  of  God  as  to  carry,  in  the  proclamation  of  it, 
God's  own  power  to  save  every  soul  that  embraces  it,  Greek 
and   Barbarian,  wise  and   unwise  alike.     17.  for  therein    iS   the 

righteousness  of  God  revealed  —  that  is  (as  the  whole  argument 
of  the  Epistle  shows)  God's  justifying  righteousness,  from 
faith  to  faith  —  a  difficult  clause.  Most  interpreters  (judging  from 
the  sense  of  such  phrases  elsewhere)  take  it  to  mean,  "from  one 
degree  of  faith  to  another."  But  this  agrees  ill  with  the  apostle's 
design,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  stages  of 
faith,  but  solely  with  faith  itself  as  the  appointed  way  of  receiving 
God's  "  righteousness.''  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  understand  it 
thus :  "  The  righteousness  of  God  is,  in  the  gospel  message,  re- 
vealed (to  be)  from  (or  '  by')  faith  to  (or  '  for')  faith, '  that  is,  "in 
order  to  be  by  faith  received."  (So  substantially,  Melville, 
Meyer,  Stuart,  Bloomfield,  &c.)  as  it  is  written  (Habakkuk, 
2.  4),  Tiie  just  shall  live  by  faith  —  This  golden  maxim  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  thrice  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  —  here;  Gala- 
tians,  3.  II  ;  Hebrews,  10.  38  —  showing  that  the  gospel  way  of 
*'  LIFE  BY  faith,"  SO  far  from  disturbing,  only  continued  and  de- 
veloped, the  ancient  method.  On  the  foregoing  verses,  note  (i), 
What  manner  of  persons  ought  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  be, 
according  to  the  pattern  here  set  up  —  absolutely  subject  and 
officially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  separated  unto  the 
gospel  of  God,  which  contemplates  the  subjugation  of  all 
nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  debtors  to  all  classes,  the  re- 
fined and  the  rude,  to  bring  the  gospel  to  them  all  alike, 
all  shame  in  the  presence  of  the  one,  as  well  pride  before 
the  other,  sinking  before  the  glory  which  they  feel  to  be  in 
their  message  ;  yearning  over  all  faithful  churches,  not  lording  it 
over  them,  but  rejoicing  in  their  prosperity,  and  finding  refresh- 
ment and  strength  in  their  fellowship  !  (2)  The  peculiar  features 
of  the  gospel  here  brought  prominently  forward  should  be  the 
devout  study  of  all  who  preach  it,  and  guide  the  views  and  the 
tastes  of  all  who  are  privileged  statedly  to  hear  it ;  that  it  is  "  the 
gospel  of  God,"  as  a  message  from  heaven,  yet  not  absolutely 
new,  but  on  the  contrary,  only  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament 
promise  ;  that  not  only  is  Christ  the  great  theme  of  it,  but  Christ 
in  the  very  nature  of  God  as  His  own  Son,  and  in  the  nature  of 
men  as  partaker  of  their  flesh  —  the  son  of  God  now  in  resurrec- 
tion-power and  invested  with  authority  to  dispense  all  graces  to 
men,  and  all  gifts  for  the  establishment  and  edification  of  the 
Church,  Christ  the  righteousness  provided  of  God  for  the  justifi- 
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cation  of  all  that  believe  in  His  name  ;  and  that  in  this  glorious 
Gospel,  when  preached  as  such,  there  resides  the  very  power  of 
God  to  save  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  who  embrace  it.  (3)  While 
Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordained  Channel  of  all  grace  from 
God  to  men  {v.  8),  let  none  imagine  that  His  proper  divinity  is  in 
any  respect  compromised  by  this  arrangement,  since  He  is  here 
expressly  associated  with  "God  the  Father,"  in  prayer  for  "grace 
and  peace"  (including  all  spiritual  blessings)  to  rest  upon  this 
Church  {v.  7),  (4)  While  this  Epistle  teaches,  in  conformity  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself,  that  all  salvation  is  suspended 
upon  faith,  this  is  but  half  a  truth,  and  will  certainly  minister  to 
self-righteousness,  if  dissociated  from  another  feature  of  the  same 
truth,  here  explicitly  taught,  that  this  faith  is  God's  own  gift — for 
which  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  believers,  he  "  thanks 
his  God  through  Jesus  Christ"  [v.  8).  (5)  Christian  fellowship,  as 
indeed  all  real  fellowship,  is  a  mutual  benefit ;  and  as  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  most  eminent  saints  and  servants  of  Christ  to 
impart  any  refreshment  and  profit  to  the  meanest  of  their  brethren 
without  experiencing  a  rich  return  into  their  bosoms,  so  just  in 
proportion  to  their  humility  and  love  will  they  feel  their  need  of 
it  and  rejoice  in  it. 

18-  Why  this  Divinely  Provided  Righteousness  is  Needed 
BY  All  Men.  For  the  wrath  of  God  (His  holy  displeasure  and 
righteous  vengeance  against  sin)  js  revealed  from  Heaven  —  In 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  attested  by  innumerable  outward 
evi'-ences  of  a  moral  government,  against  all  ungodliness  —  i.c.^ 
their  whole  irreligiousncss^  or  their  living  without  any  conscious 
reference  to  God  and  proper  feelings  toward  Him.  and  unright- 
eousness of  men  —  i.  e.,  their  whole  deviations  from -moral  rectitude 
in  heart,  speech  and  behaviour.  (So  these  terms  must  be  distin- 
guished when  used  together,  though,  when  standing  alone,  either 
of  them  includes  the  other.) 

18-32.  This  Wrath  of  God,  Revealed  Against  all  Iniquity,. 
Overhangs  the  Whole  Heathen  World.  18.  Who  hold  (rather, 
'hold  down,'  'hinder,'  or  'keep  back')  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness—  The  apostle,  though  he  began  this  verse  with  a  comprehen- 
sive proposition  regarding  men  in  general,  takes  up  in  the  end  of 
only  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  to  whom  he 
meant  to  apply  it ;  thus  gently  sliding  into  his  argument.  But 
before  enumerating  their  actual  iniquities,  he  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  them  all,  their  stifling  the  light  which  still  remained  to 
them.  As  darkness  overspreads  the  mind,  so  impotence  takes 
possession  o:  the  heart,  when  the  "still  small  voice"  of  con- 
science is  first  disregarded,  next  thwarted,  and  then  systematically 
deadened.  Thus  "  the  truth  "  which  God  left  with  and  in  men,, 
instead  of  having  free  scope  and  developing  itself  as  it  otherwise 
would,  was  obstructed  (Cf.  Matthew,  6.  22,  23 ;  Ephesians,  4. 
17,  18).  19.  Because  that  which  may  be  (rather,  'which  is') 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them  —  The  sense  of  this  pregnant  statement  the  apostle  proceeds 
to  unfold  in  the  next  verse.  20.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  (or '  since')  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen  (the 
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mind  brightly  beholding  what  the  eye  cannot  discern)  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made— Thus,  the  outward 

creation  is  not  the  parent  but  the  interpreter  of  our  faith  in  God. 
That  faith  has  its  primary  sources  within  our  own  breast  {i>.  19), 
but  it  becomes  an  intelligible  and  articulate  co7n>iction  only  through 
what  we  observe  around  us  (  '  by  the  things  which  are  made,"  v. 
20).  And  thus  are  the  inner  and  the  outer  revelation  of  God  the 
complement  of  each  other  making  up  between  them  one  universal 
and  immovable  conviction  that  God  is.  (With  this  striking  apos- 
tolic statement  agree  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  most  profound 

speculative  students  of  Theism.)    even  His  eternal  power  and 

Godhead  —  Both  that  there  is  an  Eternal  Power,  and  that  this  is 
not  a  mere  blind  force  or  pant-heistic    spirit  of  nature,'  but  the 

power  of  a  living  Godhead.     SO  that  they  are  without  excuse  — 

All  their  degeneracy  being  a  voluntary  departure  from  trutli 
thus  brightly  revealed  10  the  unsophisticated  spirit.  21.  Because 
that,  when  they  knew  God  (that  is.  while  still  retaining  some  real 
knowledge  of  Him  and  ere  they  sank  down  into  the  state  next  to 
be  described)  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thank- 
ful—  neither  yielded  the  adoration,  due  to  Himself  nor  rendered 
the  gratitude  which  His  beneficence  demanded,  but  became  vaIn 
(Cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  5)  in  their  imaginations  (thoughts,  notions, 
speculations  regarding  God  ,  Cf  Matthew  15.  19  ;  Luke,  2.  35  ; 
I  Corinthians,  3.  20,  Greek),  and  theirfooiish  ('  senseless,'  '  stupid  ') 
heart  (/.  e.,  their  whole  inner  man)  was  darkened  —  How  instruc- 
tively is  the  downward  progress  ol  the  human  soul  here  traced. 
22-23.  Professing  themselves  (  boasting  or  pretending  to  be') 
wise,  they  became  fools  —  '  It  js  the  invariable  property  of  error  in 
morals  and  religion,  that  men  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it  and 
extol  it  as  wisdom  So  the  heathen,  i  Corinthians,  i.  21." 
[Tholuck  ]  and  changed  (or  exchanged')  the  glory  of  the  un- 
corruptible God  into  (or  for  )  an  image  .  . .  like  to  corruptible  man 
—  The  allusion  here  is,  doubtless,  to  the  6'n'<:/&  worship,  and  the 
apostle  may  have  had  in  his  eye  those  exquisite  chiselings  of  the 
human  form  which  lay  so  profusely  beneath  and  around  him  as  he 
stood  on  Mars'  hill  and  'beheld  their  devotions"  (see  Acts. 
17.  29).  But  as  if  that  had  not  been  a  deep  enough  degradation 
of  the  living  God  there  was  found  a  lower  deep'  still,  and  to 
birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  — referring  now 

to  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  worship.  In  the  face  of  these  plain 
declarations  of  the  descent  oi  man's  religious  belief  from  loftier  to 
even  lower  and  more  debasing  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  are  expositors  of  this  very  Epistle  (as  Reiche  and  Joivett) 
who,  believing  neither  in  any  fall  from  primeval  innocence,  nor 
in  the  noble  traces  of  that  innocence  which  lingered  even  after 
the  fall,  and  were  only  by  degrees  obliterated  by  willful 
violence  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  maintain  that  man's 
religious  history  has  been  ail  along  a  struggle  to  rise,  from 
the  lowest  forms  of  nature-worship  suited  to  the  childhood  of 
our    race,    into    that    which    is     more    rational    and    spiritual. 

24.  Wherefore  God  also  (in  righteous  retribution)  gave  them  up  — 

This  Divine  abandonment  of  men  is  here  strikingly  traced  in 
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three  successive  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  same  word  is  used 
{v.  24,  V.  26,  and  v.  28,  where  the  word  is  rendered  "gave  over";. 
"As  they  deserted  God,  God  in  turn  deserted  them  ;  not  giving 
them  Divine  (/.  e.,  supernatural)  laws,  and  suffering  them  to  cor- 
rupt those  which  were  human  ;  not  sending  them  prophets,  and 
allowing  the  philosophers  to  run  into  absurdities.  He  let  them 
do  what  they  pleased,  even  what  was  in  the  last  degree  vile,  that 
those  who  had  not  honoured  God  might  dishonour  themselves." 
[Grotius.]  25.  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  Into  a  lie  —  {i.  e., 
the  truth  concerning  God   into  idol-falsehood),  and   worshipped 

and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator — Professing 

merely  to  worship  the  Creator  by  means  of  the  creature,  they  soon 
came  to  lose  sight  of  the  Creator  in  the  creature.  How  aggra- 
vated is  the  guilt  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  under  the  same 
flimsy  pretext,  does  shamelessly  what  the  heathen  are  here  con- 
demned for  doing,  and  with  light  which  the  heathen  never  had  ! 

who  is  blessed  forever.    Amen  —  By  this  doxology  the  apostle 

instinctively  relieves  the  horror  which  the  penning  of  such  things 
excited  within  his  breast  ;  an  example  to  such  as  are  called  to 
expose  like  dishonour  done  to  the  blessed  God.  26,  27.  For  this 
cause  God  gave  them  up  — (See  v.  24).    for  even  their  women  — 

that  sex  whose  priceless  jewel  and  fairest  ornament  is  modesty, 
and  which,  when  that  is  once  lost,  not  only  becomes  more 
shameless  than  the  other  sex,  but  lives  henceforth  only  to 
drag  the  other  sex  down  to  its  own  level,  did  Change,  &.C. 
—  The  practices  here  referred  to,  though  too  abundantly  at- 
tested by  classic  authors,  cannot  be  further  illustrated,  with- 
out trenching  on  things  which  ought  not  to  be  named  among 
us,  as  become  the  saints."  But  observe  how  vice  is  here 
seen  consuming  and  exhausting  itself.  When  the  passions, 
scourged  by  violent  and  continued  indulgence  in  natural 
vices,  became  impotent  to  yield  the  craved  enjoyment,  resort 
was  had  to  artificial  stimulants  by  the  practice  of  unnatttral 
and  monstrous  vices.  How  early  these  were  in  full  career  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  case  of  Sodom  affectingly  shows  ;  and 
because  of  such  abominations,  centuries  after  that,  the  land  of 
Canaan  "spued  out"  its  old  inhabitants.  Long  before  this 
chapter  was  penned,  the  Lesbians  and  others  througho-ut  refined 
Greece  had  been  luxuriating  in  such  debasements  ;  and  as  for  the 
Romans,  Tacitus^  speaking  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  tells  us  that 
new  words  had  then  to  be  coined  to  express  the  newly  invented 
stimulants  to  jaded  passion.  No  wonder  that,  thus  sick  and 
dying  as  was  this  poor  humanity  of  ours  under  the  highest 
earthly  culture,  its  many-voiced  cry  for  the  balm  in  Gilead,  and 
the  Physician  there,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  pierced  the 
hearts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  and  made  them  "  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ !  *  and  receiving  in  themselves 
that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was  meet  —  alluding  to  the 

many  physical  and  moral  ways  in  which,  under  the  righteous 
government  of  God,  vice  was  made  self-avenging.  28-31.  gave 
them  over  (or  'up' — see  v.  24) .  .  .  to  do  those  things  which 
are    not   convenient  —  in    the    old   sense  of  that  word,  i.  e.,  '  not 
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becoming,'  'indecorous,'  'shameful'  haters  of  God.  The  word 
usually  signifies  *  God-hated,'  which  some  here  prefer,  in  the 
sense  of  "  abhorred  of  the  Lord,"  expressing  the  detestableness 
of  their  character  in  his  sight  (Cf.  Proverbs,  22.  14 ;  Psalm,  73,  20). 
But  the  active  sense  of  the  word  adopted  in  our  version  and  by 
(he  majority  of  expositors,  though  rarer,  agrees  perhaps  better  with 
the  context.  32.  Who  knowing  (from  the  voice  of  conscience,  ch.  2. 
14,  15)  the  judgment  of  God  (the  stern  law  of  Divine  procedure), 
that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death  —  here 
used  in  its  widest  known  sense  as  the  uttermost  of  divine  vengeance 
against  sin  (see  Acts,  28.  4).  not  only  dO  the  same  —  Which  they 
might  do  under  the  pressure  of  temptation  and  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them  —  Deliberately  set 
their  seal  to  such  actions  by  encouraging  and  applauding  the 
doing  of  them  in  others.  This  is  the  climax  of  our  apostle's 
charges  against  the  heathen  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  things  are  in 
themselves  as  black  as  possible,  this  settled  and  unblushing  satis- 
faction at  the  practice  of  them,  apart  from  all  the  blinding  effects 
of  present  i)assion,  must  be  regarded  as  the  darkest  feature  of 
human  depravity.  —  On  this  section,  note  (i),  "The  wrath  of  God  " 
against  sin  has  all  the  dread  reality  of  a  "  revelation  from  heaven  " 
sounding  in  the  consciences  of  men,  in  the  self-inflicted  miseries 
of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  vengeance  which  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  takes  upon  all  who  outrage  it ;  so  this 
*' wrath  of  God"  is  not  confined  to  high-handed  crimes  or  the 
grosser  manifestations  of  human  depravity,  but  is  "revealed" 
against  all  violations  of  Divine  law  of  whatever  nature  —  "against 
all  ungodliness"  as  well  as  "unrighteousness  of  men,"  against  all 
disregard  of  God  in  the  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  against  all 
deviations  from  moral  rectitude  ;  and  therefore,  since  no  child  of 
Adam  can  plead  guiltless  either  of  "  ungodliness "  or  of  "un- 
righteousness," to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  follows  that  every 
human  being  is  involved  in  the  awful  sweep  of  "  the  wrath  of 
God  "  (^7.  18).  The  apostle  places  this  terrible  truth  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  argument  on  justification  by  faith,  that  upon  the  basis 
of  universal  condeninatioi  he  might  rear  the  edifice  of  a  free,  world- 
wide salvation  ;  nor  can  the  gospel  be  scripturally  preached  or 
embraced,  save  as  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  those  that  are  all 
equally  "lost."  (2)  Wc  must  not  magnify  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  Himself,  through 
Abraham's  family  to  the  human  race,  at  the  expense  of  that  elder 
and,  in  itself,  lustrous  revelation  which  He  has  made  to  the  whole 
family  of  man  through  the  medium  of  their  own  nature  and  the 
creation  around  them.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  those  who  have  not  been  favoured  with  the 
former  will  be  without  excuse,  if  they  are  deaf  to  the  voice  and 
blind  to  the  glory  of  the  latter  {v.  19,  20).  (3)  Willful  resistance 
of  light  has  a  retributive  tendency  to  blunt  the  moral  perceptions 
and  weaken  the  capacity  to  apprehend  and  approve  of  truth  and 
goodness  ;  and  thus  is  the  soul  prepared  to  surrender  itself,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  to  error  and  sin  {v.  21,  «&c.).  (4)  Pride  of  wis- 
dom, as  it  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  want  of  it,  so  it  make$ 
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the  attainment  of  it  impossible  {v.  22  ;  and  Cf.  Matthew,  li.  25  ;  i 
Corinthians,  3.  18-20).  (5)  As  idolatry,  even  in  its  most  plausible 
forms,  is  the  fruit  of  unworthy  views  of  the  Godhead,  so  its  natural 
effect  is  to  vitiate  and  debase  still  further  the  religious  concep- 
tions ;  nor  is  there  any  depth  of  degradation  too  low  and  too 
revolting  for  men's  ideas  of  the  Godhead  to  sink  to,  if  only  their 
natural  temperament  and  the  circumstances  they  are  placed  in  be 
favourable  to  their  unrestrained  development  {v.  23,  25).  The 
apostle  had  Greece  and  Egypt  in  his  eye  when  he  penned  this 
description.  But  the  whole  Paganisms  of  the  East  at  this  day 
attest  its  accuracy,  from  the  more  elaborate  idolatry  of  India  and 
the  simpler  and  more  stupid  idolatry  of  China  down  to  the  child- 
ish rudiments  of  nature-worship  prevalent  among  the  savage 
tribes,  Alas!  Christendom  itself  furnishes  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth  ;  the  constant  use  of  material  images  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  materialistic  and  sensuous  character  of 
its  entire  service  (to  say  nothing  of  the  less  offensive  but  stupider 
service  of  the  Greek  Church)  debasing  the  religious  ideas  of  mil- 
lions of  nominal  Christians,  and  lowering  the  whole  character  and 
tone  of  Christianity  as  represented  within  their  immense  pale.  (6) 
Moral  corruption  invariably  follows  religious  debasement.  The 
grossness  of  Pagan  idolatry  is  only  equaled  by  the  revolting 
character  and  frightful  extent  of  the  immoralities  which  it  fostered 
and  consecrated  (z'.  24,  26,  27).  And  so  strikingly  is  this  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  essential  features  in  the  East  at  this  day,  that  (as 
Hodge  says)  the  missionaries  have  frequently  been  accused  by  the 
natives  of  having  forged  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  they  could  not  believe  that  so  accurate  a  description  of  them- 
selves could  have  been  written  eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  in- 
separable connection  between  religion  and  morals.  Israel  cor- 
rupted and  debased  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  sins  with 
which  they  were  charged  were  mostly  of  the  grosser  kind  —  intem- 
perance and  sensuality;  Judah,  remaining  faithful  to  the  pure 
worship  ,  were  for  a  long  time  charged  mostly  with  formality  and 
hypocrisy  ;  and  only  as  they  fell  into  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen 
around  them,  did  they  sink  into  their  vices.  And  may  not  a 
like  distinction  be  observed  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Christendom,  the  Popish  and  the  Protestant?  To  test  this  we 
must  not  look  to  Poper}^  surrounded  with,  and  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by,  the  presence  and  power  of  Protestantism  ;  nor  to 
Protestantism,  under  every  sort  of  disadvantage,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. But  look  at  Romanism  where  it  has  unrestrained  liberty 
to  develop  its  true  character,  and  see  whether  impurity  does  not 
there  taint  society  to  its  core,  pervading  alike  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  classes  ;  and  then  look  at  Protestantism  where  it  enjoys 
the  same  advantages,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  marked  by  a  com- 
paratively high  standard  of  social  virtue.  (7)  To  take  pleasure 
in  what  is  sinful  and  vicious  for  its  own  sake,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  such,  is  the  last  and  lowest  stage  of  human  recklessness  {v.  32). 
But  (8)  this  knowledge  can  never  be  wholly  extinguished  in  the 
breast  of  man.     So  long  as  reason   remains  to  them,  there  is  a 
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still  small  voice  in  the  worst  of  men,  protesting,  in  the  name  of  the 
Power  that  implanted  it,  "that  they  which  do  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death  "  {v.  32.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

1-29.  The  Jew  under  like  Condemnation  with  the  Gen- 
tile. From  those  without,  the  apostle  now  turns  to  those  ivithin 
the  pale  of  revealed  religion,  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who  looked 
down  upon  the  uncovenanted  heathen  as  beyond  the  pale  of  God's 
mercies,  within  which  they  deemed  themselves  secure,  however 
inconsistent  their  life  may  be.  Alas  !  what  multitudes  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  like  fatal  confidence,  who  occupy  the  corresponding 
position  in  the  Christian  Church.  4.  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance  —  i.  ^.,  is  designed  and  adapted  to  do  so.     5. 

treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  (rather '  in ')  the  day  of 

wrath  —  i.  c.,  wrath  to  come  on  thee  in  the  day  of  wrath.  What 
an  awful  idea  is  here  expressed  —  that  the  sinner  himself  is  amass- 
ing, like  hoarded  treasure,  an  ever-accumulating  stock  of  Divine 
wrath,  to  burst  upon  him  in  "  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God!"  And  this  is  said  not  of  the  reck- 
less, but  of  those  who  boasted  of  their  purity  of  faith  and  life. 
7-10.  To  them  who,  &,C.  —  The  substance  of  these  verses  is  that 
the  final  judgment  will  turn  upon  character  alone,  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  &,c.  —  (Cf.  Luke.  8. 1 5) :  "That  on  the  good 
ground  are  they,  which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard 
the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience /' dQwoiing 
\\ie  enduritig  2Lndi  progressive  character  of  the  new  life.      But  unto 

them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  &c.  —  refer- 
ring to  such  keen  and  determined  resistance  to  the  gospel  as  him- 
self had  too  painfully  witnessed  on  the  part  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen (see  Acts,  13.  44-46;  17.  5,  13;  18.  6,  12;  and  Cf.  i 
Thessalonians,  2.  15,  16).  indignation  and  wrath— in  the  bosom 
of  a  sin-avenging  God,  tribulation  and  anguish  — the  effect  of 
these  in  the  sinner  himself,  to  the  Jew  first  —  first  in  perdition 
if  unfaithful  ;  but  if  obedient  to  the  truth,  first  in  salvation  {v  10). 
II,  12.  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  -  not  'as  many  as  have 

s\nne.<i  at  all'  but  'as  many  as  are  foumi  in  sin"*  at  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day  (as  the  whole  context  shows),  without  law  —  i.  e.. 
without  the  advantage  of  a  positive  Revelation — shall  also 
perish  without  law  —  exempt  from  the  charge  of  rejecting  or 
disregarding  it.  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  —  within 
the  pale  of  a  positive,  written  Revelation,  shall  be  judged  by  the 
law  —  tried  and  condemned  by  the  higher  standard  of  that  written 
Revelation.  13-15.  For  not  the  hearers,  &,C. —  </.  d.  As  touching 
the  Jews,  in  whose  ears  the  written  law  Is  continually  resounding, 
the  condemnation  of  as  many  of  them  as  aie  found  sinners  at  the 
last  involves  no  difficulty;  but  even  as  respects  the  heathen,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  law  in  its  positive  and  written  form — since 
they  show  how  deeply  it  is  engraven  on  then  moral  nature,  which 
witnesses  within  them  for  righteousness  and  against  iniquity, 
•accusing  or  commending  them  according  as  they  violate  or  obe;y 
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its  stern  dictates — their  condemnation  also  for  all  the  sin  in 
which  they  live  and  die  will  carry  its  dreadful  echo  in  their  own 

breasts,    their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 

—  i.  c.,  perhaps  by  turns  doing  both.  i6.  in  the  day,  &,C — Here 
the  unfinished  statement  of  v.  12  is  resumed  and  closed,  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  —  here  specially  referring  to  the  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  hypocrisy  in  the  self-righteous  whom  the 
apostle  had  to  deal  with  (see  Ecclesiastes,  12.  14  ;  i  Corinthians, 
4.  5).  according  to  my  gospel  —  to  my  teaching  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  17-24.  BchoTd  —  'But  if  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  true 
reading  here.  (It  diifers  but  in  a  single  letter  from  the  received 
reading  and  the  sense  is  the  same.)  approvest  the  things  that 
are  more  excellent  — yJ/«r^/;z,  '  trlest  the  things  that  differ.'  Both 
senses  are  good  and,  indeed  the  former  is  but  the  result  of 
the    latter    action    (see    Philippians,    i.  10).     hast  the   form   of 

knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law  —  not  being  left,  as  the 

heathen  are,  to  vague  conjecture  on  divine  things,  but  favoured 
with  definite  and  precise  information  from  heaven,  thou  that 
abhorrest  idols  (as  the  Jews  did  ever  after  their  captivity,  though 
bent  on  them  before)  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege?  —  not,  as  some 
excellent  interpreters,'  dost  thou  rob  idol-temples?"  but  more 
generally  as  we  take  it,  'dost  thou  profane  holy  things?  (as  in 
Matthew,  21.  12,  13,  and  in  other  ways),  as  it  is  written  —  (see 
Alargin  reference^.  25-29.  For  CirCUmcislon — i.  e.  One's  being 
within  the  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was  the  outward  sign 
and  seal,  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law  —  if  the  inward 
reality  correspond  to  the  outward  sign,  but  if,  &,C. —  q  d  Other- 
wise thou  art  no  better  than  the  uncircumcised  heathen.'    Therefore 

if  the    uncircumcision  keep  the...  law,  &,c.  —  Two   mistaken 

interpretations,  we  think,  are  given  of  these  words.  First,  that 
tlie  case  here  supposed  is  an  impossible  one  and  put  merely 
for  illustration  (Haldane,  Chalmers,  Hodge).  Second,  that  it 
is  the  case  of  the  heathen  who  may  and  do  please  God  when  they 
act,  as  has  been,  and  is,  done,  up  to  the  light  of  nature.  [Gro- 
Tius.  Olshausen,  &c.]  The  first  interpretation  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, unnatural  ;  the  second,  opposed  to  the  apostle  s  own  teach- 
ing. But  the  case  here  put  is,  we  think,  such  as  that  of  Cornelius 
(Acts,  10)  who,  though  outside  the  external  pale  of  God's  cove- 
nant, yet,  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  contained 
in  it,  do  manifest  the  grace  of  the  covenant  without  the  seal  of  it, 
and  exemplify  the  character  and  walk  of  Abraham's  children, 
though  not  called  by  the  name  of  Abraham.  Thus,  this  is  but 
another  way  of  announcing  that  God  was  about  to  show  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mere  badge  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  by  call- 
ing from  among  the  Gentiles  a  seed  of  Abraham  that  had  never 
received  the  seal  of  circumcision  (see  Galatians,  5.  6),  and  this  in- 
terpretation is  confirmed  by  all  that  follows,  he  iS  not  a  Jew 
which  is  one  outwardly,  &,C.  —  In  other  words,  the  name  of  '  Jew" 
and  the  rite  of  "circumcision"  were  designed  but  as  outward 
symbols  of  a  separation  from  the  irreligious  and  ungodly  world 
unto  holy  devotedness  in  heart  and  life  to  the  God  of  salvation. 
Where  this  is  realized  the  signs  are  full  of  significance,  but  where 
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it  is  not  they  are  worse  than  useless  —  Note  (i).  It  is  a  sad  mark 
of  depravity  when  all  that  is  designed  and  fitted  to  melt  only 
hardens  the  heart  {v.  4,  and  Cf.  2  Peter,  3.  9  ;  Ecclesiastes.  8.  11). 
(2)  Amidst  all  the  inequalities  of  religious  opportunity  measured 
out  to  men,  and  the  mysterious  bearing  of  this  upon  their  charac- 
ter and  destiny  for  eternity,  the  same  great  principles  of  judg- 
ment, in  a  form  suited  to  their  respective  discipline,  will  be  applied 
to  all,  and  perfect  equity  will  be  seen  to  reign  throughout  every 
stage  of  the  divine  administration  (z/.  11-16).  (3)  "  The  law  written 
on  the  heart"  {%>.  14,  15),  or  the  Ethics  of  Natural  Theology,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  one  deep  foundation  on  which  all  revealed  re- 
ligion reposes  ;  and  see  ch,  i.  19,  20,  where  we  have  what  we  may 
call  its  other  foundation — the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Natural 
Theology.  The  testimony  of  these  two  passages  is  to  the  theo- 
logian invaluable,  while  in  the  breast  of  every  teachable.  Christian 
it  wakens  such  deep  echoes  as  are  inexpressibly  solemn  and 
precious.  (4)  High  religious  professions  are  a  fearful  aggravation 
of  the  inconsistencies  of  such  as  make  them  {v.  'i.']-'2.i\  ;  see  2  Sam- 
uel, 12.  14).  (5)  As  no  external  privileges  or  badges  of  disciple- 
ship  will  shield  the  unholy  from  the  wrath  of  God,  so  neither  will 
the  want  of  them  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  such  as 
have  experienced  without  them  that  change  of  heart  which  the 
seals  of  God's  covenant  were  designed  to  mark.  In  the  sight  of 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  the 
renovation  of  the  character  in  heart  and  life  is  all  in  all.  In  view 
of  this,  have  not  all  baptized,  sacramented  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  "  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  Him," 
need  to  tremble  —  who,  under  the  guise  of  friends,  are  "the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

1-8.  Jewish  Objections  Answered,  i,  2.  What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jew?  —  q.  d.,  'If  the  final  judgment  will  turn  solely 
on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  this  may  be  as  good  in  the  Gentile 
7vithont  as  in  the  Jew  u-ithiji  the  sacred  inclosure  of  God's 
covenant,  what  better  are  we  Jews  for  all  our  advantages? 
Anstver:  Much  every  way:  chiefly,  because  (rather,  'first,  that') 
unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.    This  remarkable 

expression,  denoting  'divine  communications'  in  general,  is 
transferred    to   the    Scriptures   to  express  their  oi-acular.   Divine, 

authoritative  character.  3,4.  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe? 
—  It  is  the  unbelief  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  the 
apostle  points  at ;  but  as  it  is  sufficed  for  his  argument  to  put 
the  supposition  thus  gently,  he  uses  this  word  "  some"  to  soften 
prejudice,  shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  (or,  faithfulness) 
of  God  of  none  effect? —  nullify,'  'invalidate'  it.     God  forbid  — 

lit.,  'Let  it  not  be^  q.  d.,  '  Away  with  such  a  thought '  —  a  favourite 
expression  of  our  apostle,  when  he  would  not  only  repudiate  a 
supposed  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  but  express  his  abhorrence 
vf  it.     '  The  Scriptures  do  not  authorize  such  a  use  of  God's  name 
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as  must  have  been  common  among  the  English  translators  of  the 
Bible.'  [Hodge.]  yea,  let  God  be  (held)  true  and  every  man  a 
liar  —  /.  e.,  even  though  it  should  follow  from  this  that  every  man 
is  a  liar,  when  thou  art  judged  —  So  in  Psalm  51.  4,  according  to 
the  LXX  ;  but  in  the  Hebrezv  and  in  our  version,  'when  thou 
judgest.'  The  general  sentiment,  however,  is  the  same  in  both  — 
that  we  are  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God,  at  whatever 
expense  to  ourselves.  5,  6.  But  if,  &C. — Another  objection: 
q.  d,y  '  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  more  faithless  we  are,  so 
much  the  more  illustrious  will  the  fidelity  of  God  appear  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  for  Him  to  take  vengeance  on  us  for  our  unfaithfulness 
would  be  (to  speak  as  men  profanely  do)  unrighteousness  in  God.' 
Answer:  God  forbid:  for  then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world?  — 
q.  (Ly  '  Far  from  us  be  such  a  thought ;  for  that  would  strike  down 
all  future  judgment.'  7,  8.  For  if  the  truth  of  God,  &,0. — A  further 
illustration  of  the  same  sentiment :  q.  d.,  '  Such  reasoning  amounts 
to  this  —  which  indeed  we  who  preach  salvation  by  free  grace  are 
slanderously  accused  of  teaching  —  that  the  more  evil  we  do,  the 
more  glory  will  redound  to  God  :  a  damnable  principle.'  (Thus 
the  apostle,  instead  of  refuting  this  principle,  thinks  it  enough  to 
hold  it  up  to  execration,  as  one  that  shocks  the  moral  sense.)  —  On 
this  brief  section.  Note  (i)  Mark  the  place  here  assigned  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  advantage  hath  the 
Jew?  or.  What  profit  is  there  of  circumcision?"  those  holding 
Romish  views  would  undoubtedly  have  laid  the  stress  upon  the 
priesthood,  as  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  economy.  But  in  the  apostle's 
esteem,  "  the  oracles  of  God  "  were  the  jewel  of  the  ancient  church 
(r'.  I,  2).  (2)  God's  eternal  purposes  and  man's  free  agency,  as 
also  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  and  the  unchanging  obli- 
gations of  God's  law,  have  ever  been  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  by  those  who  will  bow  to  no  truth  which  their 
•own  reason  cannot  fathom.  But  amidst  all  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness which  in  this  present  state  envelope  the  Divine  administra- 
tion and  many  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  such  broad  and  deep 
principles  as  are  here  laid  down,  and  which  shine  in  their  own 
lustre,  will  be  found  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  faith.  "  Let  God  be 
true  and  every  man  a  liar,"  and  as  many  advocates  of  salvation 
by  grace  as  say,  "Let  us  do  evil  that  good  ma}''  come,"  *' their 
■damnation  is  just." 

9-20.  That  the  Jew  is  shut  up  under  like  Condemnation 
WITH  the  Gentile  is  proved  by  his  own  Scripture.  9.  are  we 
better  than  they  ( "  do  we  excel  them  " )  ?    No,  in  no  wise  —  Better 

off  the  Jews  certainly  were  for  having  the  oracles  of  God  to  teach 
them  better  ;  but  as  they  were  no  belter,  that  only  aggravated  their 
guilt.  10-12.  As  it  is  written,  &C.  —  (Psalm,  14.  1-3  ;  53.  1-3).  These 
statements  of  the  Psalmist  were  indeed  suggested  by  particular 
manifestations  of  human  depravity  occurring  under  his  own  eye  ; 
but  as  this  only  showed  what  man,  when  unrestrained,  is  in  his 
present  condition,  they  were  quite  pertinent  to  the  apostle's  pur- 
pose. 13-18.  Their,  &,C.  —  From  generals,  the  apostle  here  comes 
to  particulars,  culling  from  different  parts  of  Scripture  passages 
which  speak  of  depravity  as  it  affects  the  different  inevibcrs  of  the 
body ;  as  if  to  show  more  affectingly  how  "from  the  sole  of  the 
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foot  even  to  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  "  in  us.  Their  throat 
is  an  open  sepulcher  —  (Psalm,  5.  g):  q.d.,  "What  proceeds  out 
of  their  heart,  and  finds  vent  in  speech  and  action  through  the 
throat,  is  like  the  pestilential  breath  of  an  open  grave."    with  fhelr 

tongues  they  have  used  deceit  —  (Psalm,  5.9):  q.  d., "  That  tongue 
.which  is  man's  glory  (Psalm,  16.  9  ;  57.  8)  is  prostituted  to  the 

purposes  of  deception."    the  polson  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  — 

(Psalm,  140.  3) :  q.  d.,  "Those  lips  which  should  '  drop  as  an  honev- 
comb,'  and  'feed  many,'  and  'give  thanks  unto  His  name'  (Canti- 
cles, 4.  II  ;  Proverbs,  10.  21  ;  Hebrews,  13.  15),  are  employed  to 
secrete  and  to  dart  deadly  poison."  Whose  mouth,  &,C. — (Psalm, 
10.  7) :  q.  d.,  "  That  mouth  which  should  be  '  most  sweet '  (Canticles, 
5.  16)  being  '  set  on  fire  of  hell '  (James,  3.  6)  is  filled  with  burning 
wrath  against  those  whom  it  should  only  bless."  Their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood  —  (Proverbs,  i.  16  ;  Isaiah,  59.  7):  q.d.,  "Those 
feet,  which  should  '  run  the  way  of  God's  commandments'  (Psalm, 
119.  32),  are  employed  to  conduct  men  to  deeds  of  darkest  crime." 
Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of  peace 
have  they  not  l^nown — This  is  a  supplementary  statement  about 
men's  tc-t^j-,  suggested  by  what  had  been  said  about  the  *^  feet," 
and  expresses  the  mischief  and  misery  which  men  scatter  in  their 
path,  instead  of  that  peace  which,  as  strangers  to  it  themselves, 

they  cannot  diffuse.    There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  — 

(Psalm,  36.  i).  q.  d.  "  Did  the  eyes  but  '  see  Him  who  is  invisible' 
(Hebrews,  11.  27),  a  reverential  awe  of  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  would  hasten  every  joy  and  lift  the  soul  out  of  its  deepest 
depressions  ;  but  to  all  this  the  natural  man  is  a  stranger."  How 
graphic  is  this  picture  of  human  depravity,  finding  its  way  through 
each  several  organ  of  the  body  into  the  life  ;  but  how  small  a  part 
of  the  "desperate  wickednyess"  that  is  7uitJun  (Jeremiah,  17.  9) 
"proceeded  out  of  xSxo,  heart  of  man!"  (Mark,  7.  21-23;  Psalm, 
19.  12).  Now  we  know  that  what  the  law  (/.  c,  the  Scriptures,  con- 
sidered as  a  law  of  dut} )  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law  —  of  course,  therefore,  to  the  Jews,  that  every  mouth  (opened 
in  self-justification)  may  be  Stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become 
(/.  r.,  be  seen  to  be,  and  own  itself)  guilty  (and  so  condemned) 
before  God.  20.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  (obedience  to)  the  law 
there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  —  i.  e.,  be  held  and  treated  as 
righteous  ;  as  is  plain  from  the  whole  scope  and  strain  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  his  sight  —  at  His  bar  (Psalm,  143.  2).  for  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin  (see  ch.  4.  15  ;  7.  7  ;  i  John,  3.4).  Note  : 
How  broad  and  deep  does  the  apostle  in  this  section  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  free  grace  — 
in  the  disorder  of  man's  whole  nature,  the  consequent  universality 
of  human  guilt,  the  condemnation,  by  reason  of  the  breach  of 
Divine  law,  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  impossibility  of  justifica- 
tion before  God  by  obedience  to  that  violated  law  !  Only  when 
these  humiliating  conclusions  are  accepted  and  felt,  are  we  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  and  embrace  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  next 
to  be  opened  up. 

21-26.  God's  Justifying  Righteousness,  Through  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  alike  adapted  to  our  Necessities  and  worthv 
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OF  Himself.  21-23.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  (see  ch.  i. 
17)  without  the  law — i.e.,  a  righteousness  to  which  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  contributes  nothing  whatever  (e/.  28  ;  Galatians,  2. 

16).    is  manifest,  being  witnassed  (attested)  by  the  law  and  the 

Prophets  —  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Thus  this  justifying 
righteousness,  though  new,  as  only  now  fully  disclosed,  is  an  old. 
righteousness,  as  predicted  and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  faith  of  (/.  c,  in)  Jesus  Christ  unto  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe  —  i.  e.,  perhaps,  brought  nigh  "'unto  all"  men  the 
Gospel,  and  actually  "  z//^/;  all  "  believing  men,  as  theirs  in  pos- 
session [Luther,  &c.J  ;  but  most  interpreters  understand  both 
statements  of  believers,  as  only  a  ntore  emphatic  way  of  saying 
that  all  believers,  without  distinction  or  exception,  are  put  in 
possession  of  this  gratuitous  justification,  purely  by  faith  in  Christ 

Jesus,    for  there  is  no  difference:  for  all  have  sinned  —  Though 

men  differ  greatly  in  the  nature  and  extent  oi  their  sinfulness,  there 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men, 
in  the  fact  ih^ii  "all  have  sinned,'  and  so  underlie  the  wrath  of 

God.     and  come  short  of  the  glory  (or    praise)  of  God  —  i.  e,, 

'  have  failed  to  earn  his  approbation  '  (Cf.  John,  12.  43,  Greek).  So 
the  best  interpreters.  24.  Justified  freely  (without  any  thing  done 
on  our  part  to  deserve  it)  by  His  grace  (His  free  love)  through  the 

redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  —  a  most  important  clause; 

teaching  us  that  though  justification  is  quite  gratuitous,  it  is  not 
a  mere  fat  of  the  Divine  will,  but  based  on  a  '  Redemption,"  /.  e., 
'  the  payment  of  a  ransom,'  in  Christ's  death.  That  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  word  '  redemption,"  when  applied  to  Christ's  death, 
will  appear  clear  to  any  impartial  student  of  the  passages  where 

it  occurs.    25,  26.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  (to  be)  a  propitiation 

(or 'propitiatory  sacrifice)  through  faith  in  his  blood — Some  of 
the  best  interpreters,  observing  that  'faith  upon"  is  the  usual 
phrase  in  Greek,  not  '  faith  in  "  Christ,  would  place  a  comma  after 
"faith,"  and  understand  the  words  as  if  written  thus,  "to  be  a 
propitiation,  in  his  blood,  through  faith."  But  "'faith  /;/  Christ" 
is  used  in  Galatians,  3.  26,  and  Ephesians,  i.  15  :  and  "faith  in 
his  blood  "  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  meaning  here,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  —  rather '  pretermission  * 
or  '  passing  b)\'  of  Sins  ('  the  sins')  that  are  past —  not  the  sins 
committed  by  the  believer  before  he  embraces  Christ,  but  the  sins 
committed  under  the  old  economy,  before  Christ  came  to  "put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  through  the  forbearance 
of  God —  God  not  remitting  but  on\y  forbearing  to  punish  them,  or 
passing  them  by,  until  an  adequate  atonement  for  them  should 
be  made.  In  thus  not  imputing  them,  GLod  'ioas  righteous, 
but  He  was  not  seen  to  be  so ;  there  was  no  "  manifesta- 
tion of  His  righteousness "  in  doing  so  under  the  ancient 
economy.  But  now  that  God  can  '  set  forth  "  Christ  as  a  "pro- 
pitiation for  sin  through  laith  in  His  blood,"  the  righteousness  of 
His  procedure  in  passing  by  the  sins  of  believers  before,  and  in 
now  remitting  them,  is  "  manifested,'  declared,  brought  fully  out 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  world.  (Our  translators  have  unfortu- 
nately missed  this  glorious  truth,  taking  "the  sins  that  are  past," 
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to  mean  the  past  sins  of  believers  —  committed  before  faith  —  and 
rendering,  by  the  word  "remission,"  what  means  only  a  '  passing 
by  ;'  thus  making  it  appear  that  "  remission  of  sins"  is  '  through 
the  forbearance  of  God,"  which  it  certainly  is  not.)  To  declare  at 
this  time  (now  for  the  first  time,  under  the  Gospel)  his  righteous- 
ness ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 

in  Jesus — Glorious  paradox  !  "  Just  in  punishing,"  and  "  merciful 
in  pardoning,"  men  can  understand  ;  but  "  iust  in  justifying  the 
guilty,"  startles  them.  But  the  propitiation  through  faith  in  Christ's 
blood  resolves  the  paradox  and  harmonises  the  seemingly  discord- 
ant elements.  For  in  that  "  God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us 
who  knew  no  s\n'\justice\\?i%  full  satisfaction:  and  in  that  "we 
are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,"  mercy  has  her  heart's 
delight  !  —  Note  (i)  One  way  of  a  sinner's  justification  is  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  alike  ;  only  more  dimly  during 
the  twilight  of  Revelation,  in  unclouded  light  under  its  perfect 
day  {y.  21.  2).  As  there  is  no  difference  in  the  need^  so  is  there 
none  in  the  liberty  to  app}opriate  the  provided  salvation.  The  best 
need  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  the  worst  only  need 
that.  On  this  common  ground  all  saved  sinners  meet  here,  and 
will  stand  for  ever  [v  22-24).  (3)  It  is  on  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ,  as  the  one  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  God  hath  set  forth 
to  the  eye  of  the  guilty,  that  the  laith  of  the  convinced  and  trem- 
bling sinners  fastens  for  deliverance  from  wrath.  Though  he 
knows  that  he  is  "justified  freely,  by  God's  grace,"  it  is  only 
because  it  is  "through  the  icdcmptio7i  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'  that 
he  is  able  to  find  peace  and  rest  even  in  this  {v.  25).  (4)  The 
s^trictly  accurate  view  of  b'elievers  under  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
that  of  a  company  oi  pardoned  men.  but  of  men  whose  sins,  put 
up  with  and  passed  by  in  the  mean  time,  awaited  a  future  expiatioti 
in  the  fullness  of  time  {v.  25.  26  ;  see  Luke,  9  31  ;  and  Hebrews,  9. 
15  ;  and  11.  39.  4o). 

27-31.  Inferences  from  the  Foregoing  Doctrines,  and  an 
Objection  Answered.  Inference  first:  Boasting  is  excluded  by 
this,  and  no  other  way  of  justification.  27,  28.  Where  iS  boasting 
then  .  .  .  excluded  ?  By  what  law  ?  (on  what  principle,  or  scheme  ?) 

Of  works?   Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith.    Therefore  we  conclude. 

&C.  —  It  is  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  dependence  upon  our  own 
works,  less  or  more,  foi  acceptance  with  God  to  beget  a  spirit  o' 
"boasting."  But  that  God  should  encourage  such  a  spirit  in  sin- 
ners, by  any  procedure  of  His,  is  incredible.  This,  therefore,  stamp3 
falsehood  upon  every  form  of  "  justification  by  works,"  whereas  thi 
doctrine  that  — 

"  Our  faith  receiiics  a  righteousness 
That  makes  the  sinner  iust" — 

manifestly  and  entirely  excludes    'boasting  ;"  and  this  is  the  best 

evidence  of  its  truth.     Inference  second  :    This  and  no  other  way  of 

sah'atio)i  is  adapted  alike  to  yew  and  Gentile.     Is  hC  the  God  Of  the 

Jews  only  ?  &,C. —  The  way  of  salvation  must  be  one  equally  suited 

to  the  whole  family  of  fallen  man  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  justification 

by  faith  is  the  only  one  that  lays  the  basis  of  a  universal  religion  ; 

liis  therefore  is  another  mark  of  its  truth,     [it  isl  one  God  whO 

So, 
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shall  justify  {q.  d.,  "has  unchangeably  fixed  that  he  shall  justify") 
the  circumcision  by  ("  of")  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through 

faith  —  probably  this  is  but  a  varied  statement  of  the  same  truth 
for  greater  emphasis  (see  v.  22) ;  though  Bengal  thinks  that  the 
justification  of  the  Jews,  as  the  born  heirs  of  the  promise,  may  be 
here  purposely  said  to  be '' t:*/ faith,"  while  that  of  the  Gentiles, 
previously  "strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise,"  may  be  said 
to  be  "  through  faith,"  as  thus  admitted  into  a  new  family.  Objec- 
tion :  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? — (j.  d.,  "  Does 
this  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  then,  dissolve  the  obligation 
of  the  law?  If  so  .it  cannot  be  of  God.  But  away  with  such  a 
thought,  for  it  does  just  the  reverse."  God  forbid  ;  yea,  we  estab- 
lish the  law.  It  will  be  observed  here  that,  important  as  was  this 
objection,  and  opening  up  as  it  did  so  noble  a  field  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  apostle  does  no 
more  here  than  indignantly  repel  it,  intending,  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  his  argument  (ch.  6),  to  resume  and  discuss  it  at  length. 
Note,  (1)  It  is  a  fundamental  requisite  of  all  true  religion  that  it 
tends  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  God  ;  and  every  system, 
which  breeds  self-righteousness,  or  cherishes  boasting,  bears  false- 
hood on  its  face  {v.  11,  28).  (2)  The  fitness  of  the  Gospel  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  beneath  which  the  guilty  of  every  name  and 
degree  are  invited  and  warranted  to  take  shelter  and  repose,  is  a 
glorious  evidence  of  its  truth  {v.  29  30).  (3)  The  glory  of  God's 
law,  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  obligations,  is  then  only  fully 
apprehended  by  the  sinner,  and  then  only  is  it  enthroned  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  when,  believing  that^"  he  was  made  sin  for  Him 
who  knew  no  sin,"  he  sees  himself  "made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him."  Thus  do  we  not  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ; 
yea  we  establish  the  law.  (4)  This  chapter,  and  particularly  the 
latter  part  of  it,  "is  the  proper  seat  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification,  and  the  grand  proof-passage  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  of  justifica- 
tion not  on  account  of  but  through  faith  alone."  [Philippi.]  To 
make  good  this  doctrine,  and  reseat  it  in  the  faith  and  affection  of 
the  church,  was  worth  all  the  bloody  struggles  that  it  cost  our 
fathers,  and  it  will  be  the  wisdom  and  safety,  the  life  and  vigour 
of  the  churches,  to  "stand  fast  in  this  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  them  free,  and  not  be  again  entangled"  —  in  the  very 
least  degree — "with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1-25.  The  Foregoing  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE  Old  TESTAMENT.      First  :  Abraham  was 

justified  by  faith.  1-3.  What  shall  we  Say  then  that  Abraham  our 
father,  as  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  hath  found?  —  /.  e.,  (as  the  order 

in  the  original  shows)  'hath  found,  as  pertaining  to  ('according 
to,*  or  '  through ')  the  flesh  ;'  meaning,  '  by  all  his  natural  efforts  or 
legal  obedience.'  For  if  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he 
hath  whereof  to  glory  ;  but  not  before  God  —  q.  d., '  If  works  were 
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the  ground  of  Abraham's  justification,  he  would  have  matter  for 
boasting;  but  as  it,  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  hath  none  in  the 
sight  of  God,  it  follows  that  Abraham  coiTld  not  have  been  justi- 
fied by  works.'  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  Scripture.  For 
what  saith  the  Scripture?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  (his 
faith)  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  — (Genesis,  15.  6). 
Romish  expositors  and  Arminian  Protestants  make  this  to  mean 
that  God  accepted  Abraham's  act  of  believing  as  a  substitute  for 
complete  obedience.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  apostle's  teaching.  Throughout  this  whole  argu- 
ment, faith  is  set  in  direct  opposition  to  works,  in  the  matter  of 
justification — and  even  in  the  next  two  verses.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  be  that  the  mere  act  of  believing  — 
which  is  as  much  a  work  as  any  other  piece  of  commanded  duty 
(John,  6.  29  ;  i  John,  3.  23)  —  was  counted  to  Abraham  for  all  obe- 
dience. The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  Abraham  believed  in  the 
promises  which  embraced  Christ  (Genesis,  12.  3  ;  15.  5,  &c.),  as  we 
believe  in  Christ  Himself;  and  in  both  cases,  faith  is  merely  the 
instrument  that  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  blessing  gratuitously 
bestowed.    4,  5.  Now  to  him  that  worketh  (as  a  servant  for  wages) 

is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace  (as  a  matter  of  favour)  but  of 
debt — as  a  matter  of  right.    But  to  him  that  worketh  not  —  who, 

despairing  of  acceptance  with  God  by  "  working  "  for  it  the  work 
of  obedience,  does  not  attempt  it ;  but  believeth  on  him  that  justi- 
tieth  the  ungodly  — casts  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Him  that  jus- 
tifieth  those  who  deserve  only  condemnation,  his  faith,  &,C. 
—  (see  V.  3.)  Second  :  David  sings  of  the  same  justification. 
6-8.  David  also  describeth  ('  speaketh,'  '  pronounceth  ')  the 
blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  right- 
eousness without  works  —  whom,  though  void  of  all  good 
works.  He,  nevertheless,  regards  and  treats  as  righteous.  [Say- 
ing], Blessed,  &,C.  —  (Psalm,  32.  i,  2).  David  here  sings  in 
express  terms  only  of  "  transgression  forgiven,  sin  covered,  iniquity 
not  imputed  ;"  but  as  the  negative  blessing  necessarily  includes 
the  positive,  the  passage  is  strictly  in  point.  9-12.  Cometh  thIS 
blessedness  then,  &,C.  —  g.  d.  "Say  not,  All  this  is  spoken  of  the 
circumcised,  and  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  God's  general  way  of 
justifying  men  ;  for  Abraham's  justification  took  place  long  before 
he  was  circumcised,  and  so  could  have  no  dependence  upon  that 
rite ;  nay,  "  the  sign  of  circumcision  "  was  given  to  Abraham  as 
"  a  seal "  (or  token)  of  the  (justifying)  righteousness  which  he  had 
before  he  was  circumcised  :  in  order  that  he  might  stand  forth  to 
every  age  as  the  parent  believer — the  model-man  of  justification  by 
faith  —  after  whose  type,  as  the  first  public  example  of  it,  all  were 
to  be  moulded,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  should  therefore 
believe  to  life  everlasting.'"  13-15.  For  the  promise,  &,C.  This  is 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  foregoing  reasoning,  applying  to  the 
^r7£;  what  had  just  been  said  of  circumcision,  that  he  should  be  the 
herr  of  the  world  —  or,  that  "all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed  in  him."  was  not  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  through 
the  law  (in  virtue  of  obedience  to  the  law),  but  through  the  right- 
eousness of  faith  —  in  virtue  of  his  simple    faith  in  the  Divine 
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promises.    For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs  — If  the 

blessing  is  to  be  earned  by  obedience  to  the  law.  faith  is  made 
void  —  the  whole  Divine  method  is  subverted.  Because  the  law 
WOrketh  wrath  —  has  nothing  to  give  to  those  who  break  it  but 

condemnation  and  vengeance,    for  where  there  is  no  law  there  Is 

notransgression  —  It  is  just  the  law  that  makes  transgression,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  break  it ;  nor  can  the  one  exist  without  the 
other.  i6,  17.  Therefore,  &,C.  —  A  general  summary  ;  </.  d.  "  Thus 
justification  is  by  faith,  in  order  that  its  purely  gracious  char- 
acter may  be  seen,  and  that  all  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  Abra- 
ham's faith —  whether  of  his  natural  seed  or  no  —  may  be  assured 
of  the  like  justification  with  the  parent  believer."  As  it  is 
written,  &C. —  (Genesis,  17.  5).  This  is  quoted  to  justify  his  call- 
ing Abraham  the  "father  of  us  all,"  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
parenthesis,  before  (/.  <'.,  "in  the  reckoning  of ")  him  whom  he 
believed  —  q.  d.,  '  Thus  Abraham,  in  the  reckoning  of  Him  whom 
he  believed,  is  the  father  of  us  all,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
assured,    that   doing  as  he  did,  they  shall  be  treated  as  he  was. 

[even]  God  that  quickeneth  the  dead  — The  nature  and  greatness 

of  that  faith  of  Abraham  which  we  are  to  copy  is  here  strikingly 
described.  What  he  was  required  to  believe  being  above  nature, 
his  faith  had  to  fasten  upon  God's  power  to  surmount  physical 
incapacity  and  call  into  being  what  did  not  then  exist.  But  God 
having  made  the  promise,  Abraham  believed  Him  in  spite  ot 
those  obstacles.  This  is  still  further  illustrated  in  what  follows. 
18-22.  Who  against  hope  —  when  no  ground  for  hope  appeared. 
believed    in    hope  —  i.   e.,    cherished    the    believing   expectation. 

that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations,  according  to 

that  which   was  spoken,  80  {i.  e.,  such  "as  the  stars  of  heaven," 

Genesis,  15.  5)  shall  thy  seed  be ...  he  considered  not,  &,c. — paid  no 
attention  to  those  physical  obstacles,  both  in  himself  and  in  Sarah, 
which  might  seem  to  render  the  fulfillment  hopeless.  He  stag- 
gered (hesitated)  not . .  .  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 

God  —  as  able  to  make  good  his  own  word  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
And  being  fully  persuaded,  &,C.—  i.  c.  the  glory  which  Abraham's 
faith  gave  to  God  consisted  in  this,  that,  firm  in  the  persuasion  of 
God's  ability    to    fulfill    his    promise,   no   difficulties   shook   him. 

And,  therefore,  it  was  imputed,  &c.— y.  d.,  "let  all  then  take 

notice  that  this  was  not  because  of  any  thing  meritorious  in 
Abraham,  but  merely  because  he  so  believed."  23-25.  Now,  &,C. — 
Here  is  the  application  of  this  whole  argument  about  Abraham  : 
"  These  things  were  not  recorded  as  mere  historical  farts,  but  as 
illustrations  for  all  time  of  God's  method  of  justification  by  faith." 

to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  in  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead —  in  Him  that  hath  done  this,  even 
as  Abraham  believed  that  God  -xvoiild  raise  up  a  seed  in  whom  all 
nations  should  be  blessed.  Who  was  delivered  for  ("on  account  of) 
our  offenses  —  i.  e.,  in  order  to  expiate  them  by  His  blood,     and 

raised  again  for  ("on  account  of,'-  ?.  e.,  in  order  to)  our  justifica- 
tion—  As  His  resurrection  was  the  Divine  assurance  that  had  He 
"  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,"  and  the  crowning  of  His 
whole  work,  our  justification  is  fitly  connected  with  that  glorious 
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ACt. — Note  (i)  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  as  it  generates 
self-exaltation,  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  all  true 
religion  {v.  2  ;  and  see  ch.  3.  21-26,  note  i).  (2)  The  way  of  a 
sinner's  justification  has  been  the  same  in  all  time,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject  is  one  with  that  of  the 
New  {v.  3,  &c.;  and  see  ch.  3,  27-31,  note  i).  (3)  Faith  and  works, 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  are  opposite  and  irreconcilable, 
even  as  grace  and  debt  {y.  4,  5  ;  and  see  ch.  11.  6).  If  God  "justi- 
fies the  ungodly,"  works  cannot  be,  in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree, 
the  ground  of  justification.  For  the  same  reason,  the  first  requi- 
site, in  order  to  justification,  must  be  (under  the  conviction  that 
we  are  "  ungodly")  to  despair  of  it  by  works;  and  the  next,  to 
"believe  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly"  —  that  hath  a  justify- 
ing righteousness  to  bestow,  and  is  ready  to  bestow  it  upon  those 
who  deserve  none,  and  to  embrace  it  accordingly.  (4)  The  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  were  never  intended,  and  are  not  adapted,  to 
confer  grace,  or  the  blessings  of  salvation,  upon  men.  Their 
proper  use  is  to  set  a  divine  seal  upon  a  state  already  existing,  and 
so  they  presuppose,  and  do  not  create  it  (7^  8-12).  As  circumcision 
merely  "sealed"  Abraham's  alread)--  existing  acceptance  with 
God,  so  with  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament.  (5)  As 
Abraham  is  "the  heir  of  the  world,"  all  nations  being  blessed  in 
him  through  his  Seed  Christ  Jesus,  and  justified  solely  according 
to  the  pattern  of  his  faith,  so  the  transmission  of  the  true  religion 
and  all  the  salvation  which  the  world  will  ever  experience  shall 
yet  be  traced  back  with  wonder,  gratitude  and  joy,  to  that  morn- 
ing dawn  when  "  the  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Char- 
ran  "  (Acts,  7.  2;  V.  13).  (6)  Nothing  gives  more  glory  to  God 
than  simple  faith  in  His  word,  especially  when  all  things  seem  to 
render  the  fulfillment  of  it  hopeless  {v.  18-21).  (7)  All  the 
Scripture  examples  of  faith  were  recorded  on  purpose  to  beget 
and  encourage  the  like  faith  in  every  succeeding  age  {zk  23  ;  24; 
and  Cf.  ch.  15  4).  (8)  Justification,  in  this  argument  cannot  be 
taken — as  Romanists  and  other  errorists  insist  —  to  mean  a 
change  upon  men's  character  ;  for  besides  that  this  is  to  confound  it 
with  sanctification,  which  has  its  appropriate  place  in  this  Epistle, 
the  whole  argument  of  the  present  chapter  —  and  nearly  all  its 
more  important  clauses,  expressions  and  words  —  would  in  that 
case  be  unsuitable,  and  fitted  only  to  mislead.  -Beyond  all  doubt. 
It  means  exclusively  a  change  upon  men's  state  or  relation  to  God; 
or,  in  scientific  language,  it  is  an  objective,  not  a  subjective  change 
—  a  change  from  guilt  and  condemnation  to  acquittal  and  accept- 
ance. And  the  best  evidence  that  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
argument  is,  that  it  opens  all  the  wards  of  the  many-chambered 
lock  with  which  the  apostle  has  enriched  us  in  this  Epistle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

l-li.  The  Blessed  Effects  of  Justification  by  Faith.  —  The 

proof  of  this  doctrine  being  now  concluded,  the  apostle  comes 
here  to  treat  of  its  fruits,  reserving  the  full  consideration  of  this 
topic  to  another  stage  of  the  argument  (ch.  8).     i.  Therefore  being 

( 'having  been ')  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  &.c.  — 

If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  MS.  authority,  the  true  reading  here, 
beyond  doubt,  is,  'Let  us  have  peace,' (a  reading,  however,  which 
most  reject,  because  they  think  it  unnatural  to  exhort  men  to  have 
what  it  belongs  to  God  \o  give,  and  because  the  apostle  is  not  here 
giving  exhortations,  but-stating  matters  of  fact.  But  as  it  seems 
hazardous  to  set  aside  the  decisive  testimony  of  MSS.,  as  to  what 
the  apostle  ^/zV  write,  in  favour  of  what  we  merely  think  he  ought 
to  have  written,  let  us  pause  and  ask  —  If  it  be  the  privilege  of 
the  justified  to  "  have  peace  with  God,"  why  might  not  the  apostle 
begin  his  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  justification  b)'  calling  on 
believers  to  "  realise  "  this  peace  as  belonging  to  them,  or  cherish 
the  joyful  consciousness  of  it  as  their  own?  And  if  this  is  what 
he  has  done,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  in  the  same 
style,  and  the  other  fruits  of  justification  might  be  set  down  simply 
as  matters  of  fact. '  This  "  peace"  is  first  a  change  on  God's  rela- 
tion to  us  ;  and  next,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  a  change  on  our 
part  toward  Him.  God,  on  the  one  hand,  has  "  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  5.  18);  and  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  setting  our  seal  to  this,  "are  reconciled  to  God" 
(2  Corinthians,  5.  20).  The  "  propitiation"  is  the  meeting  place  : 
there  the  controversy  on  both  sides  terminates  in  an  honourable 
and  eternal  "  peace."     2.    By  whom  also  we  have  ('  have  had  ')  ac- 

cess  by  faith  into  this  grace  (favour  with  God)  wherein  we  stand 

—  q.  d.y  "To  that  same  faith  which  y?rj/ gave  us  '  peace  with  God' 
we  owe  our  introduction  into  i}c\'AX permanent  standing  in  the  favour 
of  God,  which  the  justified  enjo)^"  As  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  peace  first  mentioned,  we  regard  it  as  merely  an  addi- 
tional phase  of  the  same  [Meyer,  Philippi,  Mehring]  rather  than 
something  new.  [Beza,  Tholuck,  Hodge.]  and  rejoice — 'glory,' 
'boast,'  '  triumph,'  '  rejoice,'  is  not  strong  enough      in  hope  of  the 

glory  of  God  —  (see  "hope,"  v.  4),  3,  4.  we  glory  in  tribulation 
also ;  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience  —  Patience  is  the 

quiet  endurance  of  what  we  cannot  but  wish  removed,  whether  it 
be  the  withholding  of  promised  good  (ch.  8.  25)  or  the  continued 
experience  of  positive  ill  (as  here).  There  is  indeed  a  patience 
of  unrenewed  nature,  which  has  something  noble  in  it,  though  in 
many  cases  the  offspring  of  pride,  if  not  of  something  lower. 
Men  have  been  known  to  endure  every  form  of  privation,  torture 
and  death  without  a  murmur  and  without  even  visible  emotion, 
merely  because  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  them  to  sink  under 
unavoidable  ill.  But  this  proud,  stoical  hardihood  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  grace  of  patience  —  which  is  either  the  meek 
endurance  of  ill  because  it  is  of  God  (Job,  i.  21,  22  ;  2.  10),  or  the 
calm  waiting  for  promised  good  till  His  time  to  dispense  '^  come 
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(Hebrews,  lo.  36) ;  in  the  full  persuasion  that  such  trials  r.re 
divinely  appointed,  are  the  needed  discipline  of  God's  children, 
are  but  for  a  definite  period,  and  arc  not  sent  Avithout  abundant 
promises  of  "songs  in  the  night."  If  such  be  the  "patience" 
which  "tribulation  worketh,"  no  wonder  that  patience  WOrketh 
experience  —  rather  "proof,"  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  2 
Corinthians,  2.  9  ;  13.  3  ;  Philippians,  2.  22  ;  i.  e.,  experimental 
evidence  that  we  have  "  believed  through  grace."  and  experience 
("proof")  hope  —  "of  the  glory  of  God,"  as  prepared  for  us. 
Thus  have  we  hope  in  two  distinct  ways,  and  at  two  successive  stages 
of  the  Christian  life  ;  first,  immediately  on  believing,  along  with 
the  sense  of  peace  and  abiding  access  to  God  {v.  1) ;  next,  after  the 
reality  of  this  faith  has  been  "  proved."  particularly  by  the  patient 
endurance  of  trials  sent  to  test  it.  We  first  get  it  by  looking  azuay 
from  ourselves  to  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  next,  b)'  looking  into  or  tipo:i 
ourselves  as  transformed  by  that  "  looking  unto  Jesus."  In  the  one 
case,  the  mind  acts  {?i.s  \hey  S2iy)  objectively  ;  in  the  oxSx&x,  subjectively. 
The  one  is  (as  divines  sa}')  thr»  assurance  of  faith  ;  the  other,  the 
assurance  of  sense.  5.  And  hopc  malceth  not  ashamed  (putteth  not 
to  shame,  as  empty  hopes  do) ;  because  the  iove  of  God  —  i.  e.,  not 
"our  love  to  God,"  as  the  Romish  and  some  Protestant  expositors 
(following  some  of  the  fathers)  represent  it;  but  clearly  "  God's 
love  to  us"  —  as  most  expositors  agree,  is  shed  abroad  —  lit., 
"  poured  forth,"  i.  e.,  copiously  diffused  (Cf.  John,  7.  38  ;  Titus,  3. 
6).  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  (rather  "was")  given  unto  us  — 
i.  e.,  at  the  great  Pentecostal  effusion  which  is  viewed  as  the  formal 
donation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  of  God,  for  all  time  and  for 
each  believer.  (  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  here  first  introduced  i7t  this  Epistle.) 
It  is  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  "And  how  can  this  hope  of  glory, 
which  as  believers  we  cherish,  put  us  to  shame,  when  we  feel  God 
Himself,  by  His  Spirit  given  to  us,  drenching  our  hearts  in  sweet, 
all-subduing  sensations  of  His  wondrous  love  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?  This  leads  the  apostle  to  expiate  on  the  amazing  character 
of  that  love.  6-8.  For  when  we  were  yet  without  strength  —  i.e., 
powerless  to  deliver  ourselves,  and  so  ready  to  perish,  in  due  time 
(at  the  appointed  season)  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly — Three 
signal  properties  of  God's  love  are  here  given  :  First,  "  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly,"  whose  character,  so  far  from  meriting  any  inter- 
position in  their  behalf,  was  altogether  repulsive  to  the  eye  of  God  ; 
second.  He  did  this  "when  they  were  zaithout  strength"  —  with 
nothing  between  them  and  perdition,  but  that  self-originating 
Divine  compassion  ;  third.  Fie  did  this"^?/  the  due  time,"  when  it 
was  most  fitting  that  it  should  take  place  (Cf.  Galatians,  4.  4).  The 
two  former  of  these  properties  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  illustrate. 
For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  (a  man  of  simply  unexceptionable 

character)  will  one  ("any  one")  die;  yet,  peradventure  for  a  good 

man  (a  man  who,  beside  being  unexceptional,  is  distinguished  for 
goodness,  2l  benefactor  to  society)  some  ("some  one")  WOUld  (rather 
"doth")  even  dare  to  die — q.d.,  "Scarce  an  instance  occurs  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  one  merely  upright ;  though  for  one  who  makes  him- 
self a  blessing  to  society  there  rnay  be  found  an  example  of  such 
noble   surrender   of  life."     [So    Bengel,   Olshausen,  Tholuck, 
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Alford,  Philippi.]  (To  make  the  "  righteous  "  and  the  "  good  " 
man  here  to  mean  the  same  person,  and  the  whole  sense  to  be 
that  "  though  rare,  the  case  may  occur,  of  one  making  a  sacrifice 
of  life  for  a  worthy  character "  [as  Calvin,  Beza,  Fritzsche, 
Jowett],  is  extremely  flat).  But  God  COmmandeth  ("  setteth-off," 
"displayeth" — in  glorious  contrast  with  all  that  men  will  do  for 
each  other)  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
—  i.  e.,  in  a  state  not  of  positive  "goodness"  nor  even  of  negative 
'"righteousness,"  but  on  the  contrary,  "sinners,"  a  state  which 
His  soul  hateth.  Christ  died  for  us  —  Now  comes  the  over- 
powering influence  emphatically  redoubled.  9,  10.  JVIuch  morC 
then,  being  ("having  been  ')  now  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall 
be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies^ 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more, 
being  now  ("having  now  been")  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 
his  life  —  (].  d.,  "If  that  part  of  the  Saviour's  work  which  cost 
Him  His  blood,  and  which  had  to  be  wrought  for  persons  in- 
capable of  the  least  sym.pathy  either  with  His  love  or  His  labours 
in  their  behalf — even  our  "justification,"  our  "reconciliation" — 
is  already  completed  ;  how  much  more  will  He  do  all  that  remains 
to  be  done,  since  He  has  it  to  do,  not  by  death-agonies  any  more, 
but  in  untroubled  "life"  and  no  longer  for  enemies,  but  for 
friends —  from  whom,  at  every  stage  of  it,  He  receives  the  grateful 
response  of  redeemed  and  adoring  souls  !  To  be  "  saved  from 
wrath  through  Him,"  denotes  here  the  whole  work  of  Christ 
toward  believei's,  from  the  moment  of  justification,  when  the 
wrath  of  God  is  turned  away  from  them,  till  the  Judge  on 
the  great  white  throne  shall  discharge  that  wrath  upon  them 
that  "  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and 
that  work  may  all  be  summed  up  in  "keeping  them  from 
falling,  and  presenting  them  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy"  (Jude,  24) ;  thus  are  they  "  saved 
from  wrath  through  him."  11.  And  not  only  SO,  but  we  also 
joy  (rather  "glory")  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  ("through")  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atone- 
ment—  rather,  "the  reconciliation"  {Margin),  as  the  same  word  is 
rendered  in  v.  10,  and  in  2  Corinthians,  5.  18,  ig.  (In  fact,  the 
earlier  meaning  of  the  English  word  "atonement"  was  "  the  recon- 
ciliation of  two  estranged  parties.")  [Trench.]  The  foregoing 
effects  of  justification  were  all  benefits  to  ourselves,  calling  for 
gratitude  ;  this  last  may  be  termed  a  purely  disinterested  one.  Our 
first  feeling  toward  God,  after  we  have  found  peace  with  Him,  is 
that  of  clinging  gratitude  for  so  costly  a  salvation  ;  but  no  sooner 
have  we  learned  to  cry,  Abba,  Father,  under  the  sweet  sense  of 
reconciliation,  than  "gloriation"  in  Him  takes  the  place  of  dread 
of  Him,  and  now  He  appears  to  us  "altogether  lovely!"  —  On 
this  section.  Note  (i)  How  gloriously  does  the  Gospel  evince  its 
Divine  origin  by  basing  all  acceptable  obedience  on  "  peace  with 
God,"  laying  the  foundations  of  this  peace  in  a  righteous  "justifi- 
cation" of  the  sinner  "through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  mak- 
ing this  the  entrance  to  a  permanent  standing  in  the  Divine  favour, 
and  the  triumohant  expectation  of  future  glorv  {v.  i,  2) !     Other 
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peace,  worthy  of  the  name,  there  is  none  ;  and  as  those  who  are 
strangers  to  it  rise  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  high  fellowship 
with  God,  so  they  have  neither  any  taste  for  it  nor  desire  after  it. 
(2)  As  only  believers  possess  the  true  secret  of  patience  under 
trials,  so,  although  "not  joyous  but  grievous"  in  themselves 
(Hebrews,  12.  17),  when  trials  divinely  sent  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  evidencing  their  faith  by  the  grace  of  patience 
under  them,  they  should  "count  it  all  joy"  {v,  3,  4;  and  see 
James,  i.  2,  3).  (3)  "  Hope,"  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of 
the  term,  is  not  a  lower  degree  of  faith  or  assurance  (as 
many  nov/  sa)',  I  hrpe  for  heaven,  but  am  not  sure  of  it);  but 
invariably  means  "the  confident  expectation  of  future  good." 
It  presupposes  faith  ;  and  what  faith  assures  us  will  be  ours, 
hope  accordingly  expects.  In  the  nourishment  of  this  hope, 
the  soul's  look  outward  io  Christ  for  the  ground  of  it,  and  inward 
upon  ourselves  for  evidence  of  its  reality,  must  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other  {v.  2  and  4  compared).  (4)  It  is  the  proper  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  beget  in  the  soul  the  full  conviction  and  joy-, 
ful  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  sinners  of 
mankind,  and  to  ourselves  in  particular  ;  and  where  this  exists,  it 
carries  with  it  such  an  assurance  of  final  salvation  as  cannot 
deceive  {z>.  5).  (5)  ^'\\q  justification  of  sinful  men  is  not  in  virtue 
of  their  amendment,  but  of  "the  blood  of  God's  son  ;"  and  while 
this  is  expressly  affirmed  in  v.  9,  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the 
"■death  of  His  Son,"  affirmed  in  v.  10,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  same 
statement.  In  both,  the  blessing  meant  is  the  restoration  of  the 
sinner  to  a  righteous  standing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and,  in  both,  the 
meritorious  ground  of  this,  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is 
the  expiatory  sacrifi.ce  of  God's  Son.  (6)  Gratitude  to  God  for  re- 
deeming love,  if  it  could  exist  without  delight  in  God  Himself, 
would  be  a  selfish  and  worthless  feeling  ;  but  when  the  one  rises 
into  the  other  —  the  transporting  sense  of  "  eternal  reconciliation  " 
passing  into  "  gloriation  in  God"  Himself — then  the  lower  is 
sanctified  and  sustained  b)'  the  higher,  and  each  feeling  is  per- 
fective of  the  other  {v.  11). 

12-21.  Comparison  and  Contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ 
IN  THEIR  Relation  to  the  Human  Family.  —  (This  profound 
and  most  weighty  section  has  occasioned  an  immense  deal  of 
critical  and  theological  discussion,  in  which  ever)^  point,  and 
almost  every  clause,  has  been  contested.  We  can  but  here  set 
down  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  tenable  view  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  of  its  successive  clauses,  with  some  slight  indication 
of  the  grounds  of  our  judgment.)  12.  Wherefore  —  ?.  ^.,  Things 
being  so  ;  referring  back  to  the  whole  preceding  argument,  as 
by  one  man  (Adam)  sin  (considered  here  in  its  guilt,  criminality, 
penal  desert)  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  (as  the  pen- 
alty of)  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned — rather,  "all  sinned,"  i.  e.,  in  that  one  man's  first  sin.  Thus 
death  reaches  every  individual  of  the  human  family,  as  the  pen- 
alty due  to  himself.  [So,  in  substance,  Bengel,  Hodge,  Philippi.] 
Here  we  should  have  expected  the  apostle  to  finish  his  sentence, 
in  some  such  way  as  this :  "  Even  so,  by  one  man   righteousness 
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has  entered  into  the  world,  and  life  by  righteousness.'  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  we  have  a  digression  extending  to  five  verses,  to 
illustrate  the  important  statement  of?/.  12  ;  and  it  is  only  at  v.  18 
that  the  comparison  is  resumed  and  finished.  13,  14.  foP  until  the 
law  sin  was  in  the  world  —  i.  e.,  during  all  the  period  from  Adam 
**  until  the  law"  of  Moses  was  given,  God  continued  to  treat  men 
as  sinners,    but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law  —  ^.  d., 

"There  must  therefore  have  been  a  law  during  that  period,  be- 
cause sin  7aas  then  imputed  ;"  as  is  now  to  be  shown.  Neverthe- 
less death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  —  But  who 

are  the)^?  —  a  much  contested  question.  Infants  (say  some),  who 
being  guiltless  of  actual  sin,  may  be  said  not  to  have  sinned  in  the 
way  that  Adam  did.  [Augustin,  Beza,  Hodge.]  But  why 
should  infants  be  specially  connected  with  the  period  "from 
Adam  to  Moses,"  since  they  die  alike  in  every  period  ?  And  if 
the  apostle  meant  to  express  here  the  death  of  infants,  why  has  he 
done  it  so  enigmatically  ?  Besides,  the  death  of  infants  is  com- 
prehended in  the  universal  mortality  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  so 
emphatically  expressed  in  v.\i\  what  need  then  to  specify  it  here? 
and  why.  if  not  necessary,  should  we  presume  it  to  be  meant  here, 
unless  the  language  unmistakably  point  to  it,  which  it  certainly 
does  not?  The  meaning  then  must  be,  that  "death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  those  that  had  not,  like  Adam, 
transgressed  against  a  positive  commandment,  threatening  death 
to  the  disobedient  "  (so  most  interpreters).  In  this  case  the  par- 
ticle "even  "  instead  of  specifying  one  particular  class  of  those 
>vho  lived  "from  Adam  to  Moses"  (as  the  other  interpretation 
supposes),  merely  explains  what  it  was  that  made  the  case  of 
those  who  died  from  Adam  to  Moses  worthy  of  special  notice, 
namely,  that  "though  unlike  Adam  and  all  since  Moses,  those 
who  lived  between  the  two  had  no  positive  threatening  of  death 
for  transgression;  '  nevertheless,  death   reigned  ^7'^w  over  them  y* 

who  is  the  figure  (or  "a  type")  of  him  [that  was]  to  come — 

(Christ)  '■  This  clause  is  inserted  on  the  first  mention  of  the  name 
*Adam,'  the  one  man  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  to  recall  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  is  treating  of  him  as  the  figtire  of  Christ"  [Al- 
FORD.]  The  point  of  analogy  intended  here  is  plainly  the  public 
character  which  both  sustained,  neither  of  the  two  being  regarded 
in  the  divine  procedure  toward  men  as  mere  individual  men,  but 
both  alike  as  representative  men.  (Some  take  the  proper  supple- 
ment here  to  be  "Him  [that  is]  to  come;"  understanding  the 
apostle  to  speak  from  his  own  time,  and  to  refer  to  Christ's  second 
coming.  [Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  Alford.]  But  this  is  unnat- 
ural, since  the  analogy  of  the  second  Adam  to  the  first  has  been 
in  full  development  ever  since  "God  exalted  Him  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour."  and  it  will  only  remain  to  be  consummated  at  His 
second  coming.  The  simple  meaning  is,  as  nearly  all  interpreters 
agree,  that  Adam  is  a  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come  after  him  in 
the  same  public  character,  and  so  to  be  the  second  Adam.")     But 

("  Yet,  howbeit")  not  as  the  offense  ("  trespass "),  so  also  is  the 
free  gift  (or  "  the  gracious  gift,"  "  the  gift  of  grace  ")  —  ^.y.,  The 
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two  cases  present  points  of  contrast  as  well  as  resemblance.  For 
if,  &,C.  —  rather,  "  For  if  through  the  offense  of  the  one  the  many 
died  (/.  e.,  in  that  one  man's  first  sin),  much  more  did  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  free  gift  by  grace,  even  that  of  the  one  man,  Jesus 
Christ,  abound  unto  the  many."  By  "the  many"  is  meant  the 
mass  of  mankind  represented  respectively  by  Adam  and  Christ, 
as  opposed,  not  to /^w,  but  to  "  the  one  "  who  represented  them. 
By  "the  free  gift "  is  meant  (as  in  v.  17)  the  glorious  gift  oi  justify- 
ing righteousness ;  this  is  expressly  distinguished  from  "the  grace 
of  God,"  as  the  effect  irom  the  cause,  and  both  are  said  to  "  abound  " 
toward  us  in  Christ  —  in  what  sense  will  appear  in  the  next 
two  verses.  And  the  "much  more,"  of  the  one  case  than  the 
other,  does  not  mean  that  we  get  much  more  of  good  by  Christ 
than  of  evil  by  Adam  (for  it  is  not  a  case  of  quantity  at  all) ;  but 
that  we  have  much  more  reason  to  expect,  or  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  God  that  the  many  should  be  benefited 
by  the  merit  of  one,  than  that  they  should  suffer  for  the  sin  of  one  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  has  happened,  vnicJi  more  may  we  assure  our- 
selves of  the  former.  [Philippi,  Hodge.]  16.  And  not  as  [it  was] 
by  one  that  sinned,  so  [is]  the  gift  —  q.  d.,  "Another  point  of  con- 
trast may  be  mentioned."  for  the  judgment  ("sentence")  was  by 
one  (rather,  "was  of  one,"  meaning  not  "one  man,"  but,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  next  clause,  "one  offense")  to  condemnation,  but 

the  free  gift  ("gift  of  grace")  is  of  many  offenses  unto  justifica- 
tion—  a  glorious  point  of  contrast:  q.  d.,  "The  condemnation  by 
Adam  was  for  one  sin;  but  the  justification  by  Christ  is  an  abso- 
lution not  only  from  the  guilt  of  that  first  offense,  mysteriously 
attaching  to  every  individual  of  the  race,  but  from  the  countless 
offenses  into  which,  as  a  germ  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  every  child  of 
Adam,  it  unfolds  itself  in  his  life."  This  is  the  meaning  of  "  grace 
abounding  toward  us  in  the  abundance  of  the  gift  of  righteousness." 
It  is  a  grace  not  only  rich  in  its  character,\)\x\.  rich  in  detail ;  it  is  a 
"  righteousness "  not  only  rich  in  a  complete  justification  of  the 
guilty,  condemned  sinner  ;  but  rich  in  the  amplitude  of  the  ground 
which  it  covers,  leaving  no  one  sin  of  any  of  the  justified  uncan- 
celed, but  making  him,  though  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  myriads 
of  offenses,  "  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ ! "     17.   For  if  by 

('  the ')  one  man's  offense  death  reigned  by  one  ('  through  the  one '), 
much  more  shall  they  which  receive  (' the ')  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  (justifying)  righteousness  . . .  reign  in  life  by 

one  ('through  the  one')  JesuS  Christ— We  have  here  the  two 
ideas  oiv.  15  and  16  sublimely  combined  into  one,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject had  grown  upon  the  apostle  as  he  advanced  in  his  comparison 
of  the  two  cases.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  section,  he  speaks 
of  that  LIFE  which  springs  out  of  justification,  in  contrast  with  the 
death  which  springs  from  sin  and  follows  condemnation.  The 
proper  idea  of  it  therefore  is,  "  Right  to  live  " — "  Righteous  life  " — 
life  possessed  and  enjoyed  with  the  good  will,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  eternal  law  of  "Him  that  sitteth  on  the  Throne  ;"  life, 
therefore,  in  its  widest  sense  —  life  in  the  whole  man  and  through- 
out the  whole  duration  of  human  existence,  the  life  of  blissful  and 
Joving  relationship  to  God  in  soul  and  body,  for  ever  and  ever.   It 
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is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  while  he  says  death  "  reigned  over"  us 
through  Adam,  he  does  not  say  life  "reigns  over  us"  through 
Christ ;  lest  he  should  seem  to  invest  this  new  life  with  the  very 
attribute  of  death  —  that  of  fell  and  malignant  tyranny,  of  which 
we  were  the  hapless  victims.  Nor  does  he  say  life  reigns  in  us, 
which  would  have  been  a  scriptural  enough  idea  ;  but,  which  is 
much  more  pregnant,  "  We  shall  reign  in  life."  '^'\\\\q  freedom  and 
might  are  implied  in  the  figure  of  "reigning,"  "life"  is  repre- 
sented as  the  glorious  territory  or  atmosphere  of  that  reign.  And 
by  recurring  to  the  idea  of  v.  i6,  as  to  the  "  many  oflfenses  "  whose 
complete  pardon  shows  "the  abundance  of  grace  and  o^  the  gift 
of  righteousness,"  the  whole  statement  is  to  this  effect :  "  If  one 
man's  one  offense  let  loose  against  us  the  tyrant  power  of  death, 
to  hold  us  as  its  victims  in  helpless  bondage,  '  much  more'  when 
we  stand  forth  enriched  with  God's  'abounding  grace'  and  in  the 
beauty  of  a  complete  absolution  from  countless  offenses-,  shall  we 
expatiate  in  a  life  Divinely  owned  and  legally  secured,  'reign- 
ing' in  exultant  freedom  and  unchallenged  might,  through  that 
other  matchless  'One,'  Jesus  Christ!"  (On  the  import  of  the 
future  tense  in  this  last  clause,  see  v.  19,  and  ch.  6.  5.)  18.  There- 
fore—  Now,  at  length,  resuming  the  unfinished  comparison  of 
V,  12,  in  order  to  give  foymally  the  concluding  member  of  it, 
which  had  been  done  once  and  again  substantially,  in  the  inter- 
mediate verses,  as  by  the  offense  of  one  [judgment  came]  (or, 
more  simply,  'it  came')  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so 
by  the  righteousness  of  one  [the  free  gift  came]  (rather, '  it  came ') 
upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life — [So  Calvin,  Bengel,  Ols- 
HAUSEN,  Tholuck,  Hodge,  Philippi.]  But  better,  as  we  judge  : 
"As  through  one  offense  (it  came)  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
even  so  through  one  righteousness  (it  came)  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life."  [So  Beza,  Grotius,  Ferme,  Meyer,  De 
Wette,  Alford,  Revised  Version.]  In  this  case,  the  apostle, 
resuming  the  statement  of  v.  12,  expresses  it  in  a  more  concen- 
trated and  vivid  form  —  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  expression  in 
V.  i6,  "  through  one  offense,"  representing  Christ's  whole  work, 
considered  as  the  ground  of  our  justification,  as  "  one  righteous- 
ness." (Some  would  render  the  peculiar  word  here  employed, 
'one  righteous  act'  [Alford,  Revised  Version,  &c.],  understand- 
ing by  it  Christ's  death  as  the  one  redeeming  act  which  reversed 
the  one  undoing  act  of  Adam.  But  this  is  to  limit  the  apostle's 
idea  too  much  ;  for  as  the  same  word  is  properly  rendered  "  right- 
eousness" in  ch.  8.  4,  where  it  means  "  the  righteousness  of  the  law  as 
fulfilled  by  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit," 
so  here  it  denotes  Christ's  whole  "obedience  unto  death,"  con- 
sidered as  the  one  meritorious  ground  of  the  reversal  of  the 
condemnation  which  came  by  Adam.  But  on  this  and  on  the 
expression  "all  men,"  see  v.  19.  The  expression,  "justification 
of  life,"  is  a  vivid  combination  of  two  ideas  already  expatiated 
upon,  meaning,  "  justification  entitling  to  and  issuing  in  the 
rightful  possession  and  enjoyment  of  life.")  19.  For,  &C. —  better, 
"  For  as  by  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sin- 
ners, even  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  made 
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righteous."  On  this  great  verse  observe,  Jirst,  that  by  the 
"obedience"  of  Christ  here  is  plainly  not  meant  more  than  what 
divines  call  His  active  obedience,  as  distinguished  from  His 
sufferings  and  death  ;  it  is  the  entire  work  of  Christ  in  its 
obediential  character.  Our  Lord,  himself,  represents  even  Hi5 
death  as  His  great  act  of  obedience  to  the  Father :  "This  com- 
mandment {i.  c.,  to  lay  down  and  resume  His  life)  have  I  received 
of  my  Father"  (John,  lo.  i8).  Second.  The  significant  word  twice 
rendered  '' ?)iade"  does  not  signify  to  work  a  change  upon  a  person 
or  thing,  but  to  constitute  or  ordain,  as  will  be  seen  from  all  the 
places  where  it  is  used.  Here,  accordingly,  it  is  intended  to 
express  that  judicial  act  which  holds  men,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
nection with  Adam,  as  sinners  ;  and,  in  connection  with  Christ,  as 
righteous.  Third.  The  change  of  tense  from  the  past  to  the 
future — "as  through  Adam  we  were  made  sinners,  so  through 
Christ  we  shall  be  made  righteous" — delightfully  expresses  the 
enduring  character  of  the  act,  and  of  the  economy  to  which  such 
acts  belong  in  contrast  with  the  for-ever-past  ruin  of  believers  in 
Adam  (see  ch.  6.  5).  Fourth.  The  "  all  men  "  of  v.  18,  and  the 
"many"  of  v.  19,  are  the  same  party,  though  under  a  slightly 
different  aspect.  In  the  latter  case  the  contrast  is  between  the 
one  representative  (Adam  —  Christ)  and  the  //^f^;y  whom  he  repre- 
sented ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  between  the  one //^^^r^^/ (Ad am  — 
Christ)  and  the  hnman  race,  affected  for  death  and  life,  respectively, 
by  the  actings  of  that  one.  Only  in  this  latter  case  it  is  the 
redeemed  family  of  man  that  is  alone  in  view;  it  is  humanity  2^?, 
actually  lost,  but  also  as  actually  saved,  as  ruined  and  recovered. 
Such  as  refuse  to  fall  in  with  the  high  purpose  of  God  to  con- 
stitute His  Son  a  "second  Adam,"  the  Head  of  a  new  race  and 
as  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  finally  perish,  have  no  place  in 
this  section  of  the  Epistle,  whose  sole  object  is  to  show  how  God 
repairs  in  the  second  Adam  the  evil  done  by  the  first.  (Thus  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration  has  no  place  here.  Thus  too  the 
forced  interpretation  by  which  the  "justification  of  all "  is  made 
to  mean  a  justification  merely  \n  possibility  and  offer  to  all  and  the 
"justification  of  the  many"  to  mean  the  ^7(r///^7/ justification  of  as 
many  as  believe  [Alford,  &c.]  is  completely  avoided.  And  thus 
the  harshness  of  comparing  a  ivJiole  fallen  family  with  a  recovered 
part  is  got  rid  of.  However  true  it  be  in  fact  that  part  of  man- 
kind are  not  saved,  this  is  not  the  aspect  in  which  the  subject  is 
here  presented.  It  is  totals  that  are  compared  and  contrasted  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  total  in  two  successive  conditions —  namely,  the 
human  race  as  ruined  in  Adam  and  recovered  in  Christ.  20,  21. 
Moreover  the  law  —  "  The  law  however."  The  Jew  might  say  :  If 
the  whole  purposes  of  God  toward  men  center  in  Adam  and 
Christ,  where  does  "  the  law"  come  in  and  what  was  the  use  of 
it?  Answer:  It  entered — But  the  word  expresses  an  important 
idea  besides  "entering."  It  signifies  "entered  incidentally"  or 
"parenthetically,"  (In  Galatians,  2.  4.  the  same  word  is  rendered 
"  came  in  privily.")  The  meaning  is,  that  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  at  Sinai  was  no  primary  or  essential  feature  of  the 
Divine    plan,    but     it  was    "  added "    (Galatians,    3.     19)    for    a 
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subordinate  purpose  —  the  more  fully  to  reveal  the  evil  oc- 
casioned by  Adam,  and  the  need  and  glory  of  the  remedy 
by  Christ,  that  the  offense  might  abound  (or  "be  multiplied.") 
But  what  offense?  Throughout  all  this  section  "  the  offense"  (four 
times  repeated  besides  here)  has  one  definite  meaning,  namely, 
"the  one  first  offense  of  Adam  ;"  and  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  its 
meaning  here  also  :  (j.  d.,  "  All  our  multitudinous  breaches  of  the 
law  are  nothing  but  tJiat  one  first  offense,  lodged  mysteriously  in 
the  bosom  of  ever}' child  of  Adam  as  an  offending  principle y2cc\6. 
ninl/iplyi Jig  itself  into  myriads  of  particular  offenses  in  the  life  of 
each."  What  was  one  act  of  disobedience  in  the  head  has  been 
converted  into  a  vital  and  vxruXexii principle  of  disobedience  in  all 
the  members  of  the  human  famil)%  whose  every  act  of  willful 
rebellion  proclaims  itself  the  child  of  the  original  transgression. 

But  where  sin  abounded  (or,  "was  multiplied")  grace  did  much 

more  abound  —  rather,  "did  exceedingly  abound,"  or  "super- 
abound."  The  comparison  here  is  between  the  multiplication  of 
one  offense  into  countless  transgressions,  and  such  an  overflow  of 
grace  as  more  than  meets  that  appalling  case.  That  as  sin — Ob- 
serve, the  word  "  offense  "  is  no  more  used,  as  that  had  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  ;  but  —  what  better  befitted  this  comprehensive 
summation  of  the  whole  matter  —  the  great  general  term  Siit. 
hath  reigned  unto  death  —  rather,  "in  death,"  triumphing  and  (as 
it  were)  reveling  in  that  complete  destruction  of  its  victims,  even 
80  might  grace  reign —  In  z'.  14,  17,  we  had  the  reign  of  death  over 
the  guilty  and  condemned  in  Adam  ;  here  it  is  the  reign  of  the 
mighty  causes  of  these  —  of  SiN  which  clothes  Death  a  Sovereign 
with  venomous  poiuer  (i  Corinthians,  15.  56)  and  with  awful  au- 
thority (ch.  6.  23),  and  of  Grace,  the  grace  which  originated  the 
scheme  of  salvation,  the  grace  which  "sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,"  the  grace  which  "  made  Him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin,"  the  grace  which  "makes  us  to  be  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him  ;"  so  that  "we  who  receive  the  abundance 
of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  do  reign  in  life  by  One, 
Jesus  Christ  !"  through  righteousness  —  not  ours  certainly  ("the 
obedience  of  Christians,"  to  use  the  wretched  language  of  Grotius)  ; 
nor  yet  exactly  "justification  "  [Stuart,  Hodge]  ;  but  rather,  "  the 
(justifying)  righteousness  of  Christ"  [Beza,  Alford,  and  in  sub- 
stance, Olshausen,  Meyer]  ;  the  same  which  in  v.  19  is  called 
His  "obedience,"  meaning  His  whole  mediatorial  work  in  the 
f^esh.  This  is  here  represented  as  the  righteous  medium  through 
which  grace  reaches  its  objects  and  attains  all  its  ends,  the  stable 
throne  from  which  Grace  as  a  Sovereign  dispenses  its  saving 
benefits  to  as  many  as  are  brought  under  its  benign  sway.  untO 
eternal  life — which  is  salvation  in  his  highest  form  and  fullest 
development  for  ever,  by  Jesus  Christ  OUr  Lord  —  Thus,  on  that 
"  Name  which  is  above  every  name  "  the  echoes  of  this  hymn  to 
the  glory  of  "Grace"  die  away,  and  "Jesus  is  left  alone."  —  On 
reviewing  this  golden  section  of  our  Epistle,  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks  occur:  (i)  If  this  section  do  not  teach  that  the 
whole  race  of  Adam,  standing  in  him  as  their  federal  head,  "  sinned 
in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression,"  we  may  despair 
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of  any  intelligible  exposition  of  it.  The  apostle,  after  saying  that 
Adam's  sin  introduced  death  in  the  world,  does  not  say  "  and  scr 
death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that"  Adam  "sinned,"  but  "fot 
ih2ii  all  suinedy  Thus,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle, 
"the  death  of  all  is  for  the  sin  of  all  ;"  and  as  this  cannot  mean 
the  personal  sins  of  each  individual,  but  some  sin  of  which 
unconscious  infants  are  guilty  equally  with  adults,  it  can  mean 
nothing  but  the  one  first  transgression  of  their  common  headi 
regarded  as  the  sin  of  each  of  his  race,  and  punished,  as  such, 
with  death.  It  is  vain  to  start  back  from  this  imputation  \a 
all  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  as  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  injustice.  For  not  only  are  all  other  theories  liable  to 
the  same  objection,  in  some  other  form  —  beside  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  text — but  the  actual  facts  of  human  natures, 
which  none  dispute,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  away,  in- 
volve essentially  the  same  difficulties  as  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  apostle  here  explains  them.  If  we  admit  this  principle, 
on  the  authority  of  our  apostle,  a  flood  of  light  is  at  once  thrown 
upon  certain  features  of  the  Divine  procedure,  and  certain  portions 
of  the  Divine  oracles,  which  otherwise  are  involved  in  much  dark- 
ness ;  and  if  the  principle  itself  seem  hard  to  digest,  it  is  not 
harder  than  the  existetice  of  evil,  which,  as  a  fact,  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, but,  as  a  feature  in  the  Divine  administration,  admits  of  no 
explanation  in  the  present  state.  (2)  What  is  called  original  sin  — 
or  that  depraved  tendency  to  evil  with  which  every  child  of  Adam 
comes  into  the  world  —  is  not  formally  treated  of  in  this  section 
(and  even  in  ch.  7,  it  is  rather  its  nature  and  operations  than  its 
connection  with  the  first  sin  which  is  handled).  But  indirectly, 
this  section  bears  testimony  to  it ;  representing  the  one  original 
offense,  unlike  every  other,  as  having  an  enduring  vitality  in  the 
bosom  of  every  child  of  Adam,  as  a  principle  of  disobedience, 
whose  virulence  has  gotten  it  the  familiar  name  of  "  original  sin." 
(3)  In  what  sense  is  the  word  ''death"  used  throughout  t^is  sec- 
tion? Not  certainly  as  mere  temporal  death,  as  Armenian  com- 
mentators affirm.  For  as  Christ  came  to  undo  what  Adam  did, 
which  is  all  comprehended  in  the  word  "  death,"  it  would  hence 
follow  that  Christ  has  merely  dissolved  the  sentence  by  which  soul 
and  body  are  parted  in  death  ;  in  other  words,  merely  procured 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  the  New  Testament  throughout 
teaches  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  from  a  vastly  more  compre- 
hensive "  death  "  than  that.  But  neither  is  death  here  used  merely 
in  the  sense  oi  penal  evil,  i.  e.,  "any  evil  intlicted  in  punishment 
of  sin  and  for  the  support  of  law."  [Hodge.]  This  is  too  indefin- 
ite, making  death  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  denote  "penal  evil  '* 
in  general  —  an  idea  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  —  or  at 
least  making  death,  strictly  so  called,  only  one  part  of  the  thing 
meant  by  it,  which  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  if  a  more  simple 
and  natural  explanation  can  be  found.  By  "  death  "  then,  in  this 
section,  we  understand  the  sinner's  destruction,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  he  is  capable  of  it.  Even  temporal  death  is  called 
"destruction"  (Deuteronomy,  7.  23  ;  i  Samuel,  5.  11,  &c,),  as  ex- 
tinguishing all  that  men  regard  as  life.    But  a  destruction  extend- 
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ing  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  into  the  future  world,  ia 
clearly  expressed  in  Matthew,  7.  13  ;  2  Thessalonians,  1.9;  2 
Peter,  3.  16,  i&c.  This  is  the  penal  "  death  "  of  our  section,  and  in 
this  view  of  it  we  retain  its  proper  sense.  Life  —  as  a  state  of 
enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  God,  of  pure  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
voluntary  subjection  to  Him  —  is  a  blighted  thing  from  the  moment 
that  sin  is  found  in  the  creature's  skirts:  in  that  sense,  the  threat- 
ening, "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
was  carried  into  immediate  effect  in  the  case  of  Adam  when  he 
fell,  who  was  thenceforward  "dead  while  he  lived."  Such  are  all 
his  posterity  from  their  birth.  The  separation  of  soul  and  body 
in  temporal  death  carries  the  sinner's  "destruction"  a  stage 
further,  dissolving  his  connection  with  that  world  out  of  which  he 
extracted  a  pleasurable,  though  unblest,  existence,  and  ushering 
him  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge  —  first  as  a  disembodied  spirit, 
but  ultimately  in  the  body  too,  in  an  enduring  condition  —  "to  be 
punished  (and  this  is  the  final  state)  with  eterlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power." 
This  final  extinction  in  soul  and  body  of  all  that  constitutes  life, 
but  yet  eternal  consciousness  of  a  blighted  existence  —  this,  in 
its  amplest  and  most  awful  sense,  is  "  death."  Not  that  Adam 
understood  all  that.  It  is  enough  that  He  understood  "  the  day" 
of  his  disobedience  to  be  the  terminating  period  of  his  blissful 
"life."  In  that  simple  idea  was  wrapt  up  all  the  rest.  But  that 
he  should  comprehend  its  details  was  not  necessar3\  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  all  that  to  be  intended  in  every  passage  of 
Scripture  where  the  word  occurs.  Enough  that  all  we  have 
described  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  thing,  and  will  be  realized  in  as 
many  as  are  not  the  happy  subjects  of  the  Reign  of  Grace. 
Beyond  doubt,  the  whole  of  this  is  intended  in  such  sublime  and 
comprehensive  passages  as  this:  "God  .  .  .gave  His  .  .  .  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life"  (John,  3.  16).  And  should  not  the  untold  horrors  of  that 
"death"  —  already  "  reigning  over  "  all  that  are  not  in  Christ,  and 
hastening  to  its  consummation  —  quicken  our  flight  into  "the 
second  Adam,"  that  having  "  received  the  abundance  of  grace  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  we  may  reign  in  life  by  the  One, 
Jesus  Christ." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1-1 1.  The  Bearing  of  Justification  by  Grace  upon  a  Holy 
Life.  i.  What,  &C.  —  The  subject  of  this  third  division  of  our 
epistle  announces  itself  at  once  in  the  opening  question,  "  Shall 
we  (or,  as  the  true  reading  is,  '  May  we,  '  Are  we  to')  continue  in 
sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?"  Had  the  apostle's  doctrine  been 
that  salvation  depends  m  any  degree  upon  our  good  works,  no 
such  objection  to  it  could  have  been  made.  Against  the  doctrine 
of  a  purely  gratuitous  justification,  the  objection  is  plausible  ;  nor 
has  there  ever  been  an  age  in  which  it  has  not  been  urged.  That 
it  7vas  brought  against  the  apostles,  we  know  from  ch.  3.  8  ;  and 
we  gather   from    Galatians,   5.  13  ;  i   Peter.  2.    16 ;  Jude,  4,   that 
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some  did  give  occasion  to  the  charge  ;  but  that  it  was  a  total  per- 
version of  the  doctrine  of  Grace  the  apostle  here  proceeds  to  show. 
2.  God  forbid — "That  be  far  from  us;"  the  instincts  of  the  new 
creature  revolting  at  the  thought.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead, 
&,C.  —  lit;  and  more  forcibly,  "  we  who  died  to  sin  (as  presently  to 
be  explained),  how  shall  we  live  any  longer  therein?"  3.  Know 
ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ  (Cf. 
I  Corinthians,  10.  2)  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  —  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  heaven,  and  as  it  were  formally  entered  and  articled, 
to  all  the  benefits  and  all  the  obligations  of  Christian  discipleship 
in  general,  and  of  His  dcatJi  in  particular.  And  since  He  was 
*'  made  sin"  and  "a  curse  for  us"  (2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ;  Galati- 
ans,  5.  13),  "bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,"  and 
"  rising  again  for  our  justification,"  (ch,  4.  25  ;  i  Peter,  2.  24),  our 
whole  sinful  case  and  condition,  thus  taken  up  into  His  person, 
has  been  brought  to  an  end  in  His  death.  Whoso,  then  has  been 
baptized  into  Christ's  death  has  formally  surrendered  the  whole 
state  and  life  of  sin,  as  in  Christ  a  dead  thing.  He  has  sealed 
himself  to  be  not  only  "  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,"  but 
"a  new  creature  ;"  and  as  he  cannot  be  in  Christ  to  the  one  effect 
and  not  to  the  other,  for  they  are  one  thing,  he  has  bidden  fare- 
well by  baptism  into  Christ's  death  to  his  entire  connection  with 
sin.  "How,"  then,  "  can  he  live  any  longer  therein?"  The  two 
things  are  as  contradictory  in  the  fact  as  they  are  in  the  terms. 
4.  Therefore  we  are  (rather  "were,"  —  it  being  a  past  act,  com- 
pleted at  once)  buried  with  him,  by  baptism  into  death  —  (The 
c^w;//rt  we  have  placed  after  "  him  "  will  show  what  the  sense  is. 
It  is  not,  "  By  baptism  we  are  buried  with  him  into  death,"  which 
makes  no  sense  at  all  ;  but  "  By  baptism  with  him  into  death  we 
are  buried  with  Him  ;"  in  other  words,  "by  the  same  baptism 
which  publicly  enters  us  into  His  death,  we  are  made  partak- 
ers of  His  burial  also."  To  leave  a  dead  body  unburied  is 
represented,  alike  in  heathen  authors  as  in  Scripture,  as  the 
greatest  indignity  (Revelation,  11.  8,  9).  It  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  Christ,  after  "  dying  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  should  "  descend  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth" 
(Ephesians,  4.  9).  As  this  was  the  last  and  lowest  step  of  His  hu- 
miliation, so  it  was  the  honourable  dissolution  of  His  last  link  of 
connection  with  that  life  which  He  laid  down  for  us  ;  and  we,  in 
being  "buried  with  Him  by  our  baptism  into  his  death,"  have,  by 
this  public  act,  severed  our  last  link  of  connection  with  that  whole 
sinful  condition  and  life  which  Christ  brought  to  an  end  in  His 
death,    that  lilce  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 

of  the  Father  —  i.  e.,  by  such  a  forth-putting  of  the  Father's /<?z£/^7 
as  was  the  effulgence  of  His  whole  glory,  even  SO  we  also  (as 
risen  to  a  new  life  with  Him)  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  But 
what  is  that  "newness?"  Surely  if  our  old  life,  now  dead  and 
buried  with  Christ,  was  wholly  sinful,  the  ne7v,  to  which  we  rise 
with  the  risen  Saviour,  must  be  altogether  a  holy  life  ;  so  that 
every  time  we  go  back  to  "  those  things  whereof  we  are  now 
ashamed  "  {f.  21)  we  belie  our  resurrection  with  Christ  to  newness 
of  lifCvand  "forget  that  we  have  been  purged  from  our  old  sins" 
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2  Peter,  i.  9).  Whether  the  mode  of  baptism  hy  immersion  be 
alluded  to  in  this  verse  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  burial  and  resur- 
rection, does  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence.  Many  inter- 
preters think  it  is,  and  it  may  be  so.  But  as  it  is  not  clear  that 
baptism  in  apostolic  times  was  exclusively  by  immersion  (see 
Acts,  2.  41)  so  sp> inkling  2ix\6.  washing  ?ixe  indifferently  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  And  just  as  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  Mood  got  virtue 
cut  of  Christ  by  simply  touchiiig  Him,  so  the  essence  of  baptism 
seems  to  lie  in  the  simple  contact  of  the  element  with  the  body, 
symbolising  living  contact  with  Christ  crucified  ;  the  mode  and 
extent  of  suffusion  being  indifferent  and  variable  v'th  climate  and 
circumstances).  5.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  Vogether  —  lit., 
"have  become  formed  together."     (The  word  is  used  here  only.) 

in  the  lilceness  of  his  death  we  shall  be  also  in  the  Irkeness  of  his 

resurrection  —  <7.  a'.,  "  Since  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  are 
inseparable  in  their  efficacy,  union  with  Him  in  the  one  carries 
with  it  participation  in  the  other,  for  privileges  and  for  duty  alike." 
'Y^i^  future  tense  is  used  of  participation  in  His  r'^surrection,  be- 
cause this  is  but  partially  realized  in  the  present  state  (see  ch.  5. 
19).  6,  7.  Knowing  this,  &C.  —  The  apostle  now  grows  more  defi- 
nite and  vivid  in  expressing  the  sin-destroying  efficacy  of  our 
union  with  the  crucified  Saviour,  that  OUr  old  man  —  q.  d.,  "our 
old  selves,"  ?'.  c,  ^^  all  that  zve  were  in  our  old  unregcnerate  condi- 
tion, before  union  with  Christ "  (Cf.  Colossians,  3.  9, 10  ;  Ephesians, 
4.  22-24  ;  Galatians,  2.  20  ;  5.  24  ;  6.  14),  is  (rather  "  was  ")  cruoified 
with  him  (in  order)  that  the  body  of  sin  —  not  a  figure  for  "  the 
mass  oisxxv'l'  nor  the  ^''material  body''  considered  as  the  seat  of 
sin,  which  it  is  not ;  but  (as  we  judge)  for  "  sin  as  it  dwells  in  us 
in  our  present  embodied  state,  under  the  law  of  the  fall."     might  be 

destroyed  (in  Christ's  death),  (to  the  end)  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  (or  "  be  in  bondage  to ")  sin.    For  he  that  is 

dead  (rather  "  hath  died  ")  is  freed  ("  hath  been  set  free  ")  from  sIn 
—  lit.,  "justified,"  "acquitted,"  "got  his  discharge  from  sin." 
As  death  dissolves  all  claims,  so  the  whole  claim  of  sin,  not  only 
to  "  reign  unto  death,"  but  to  keep  its  victims  in  sinful  bondage, 
have  been  discharged  once  for  all  by  the  believer's  penal  death  in 
the  death  of  Christ ;  so  that  he  is  no  longer  a  "  debtor  to  the  flesh 
10  live  after  the  flesh"  (ch.  8.  12).  8.  Now  if  we  be  dead  ("  if  we 
died")  with  Christ, &,c.— See  on  z/.  5.  9-11.  Christ  being  raised 
from  the  dead  dieth  no  more:  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him  —  Though  Christ's  death  was,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  a 
voluntary  act  (James,  10.  17,  18  ;  Acts,  2.  24),  that  voluntary 
surrender  gave  death  such  rig'ntful  "  dominion  over  Him "  as 
dissolved  its  dominion  over  us.  But  this  once  pa«t,  "  death 
hath,"  even  in  that  sense,  "  dominion  over  him  no  more."  For 
in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  (/.  e.,  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of) 
death  once  (for  all);  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  (in 
obedience  to  the  claims  of)  God  —  There  never,  indeed,  was  a 
<ime  when  Christ  did  not  "  live  unto  God."  But  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh  he  did  so  under  the  continual  burden  of  sin  '' W^^l  on 
Him  "  (Isaiah,  53.  6  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21) ;  whereas,  now  tliai  He 
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has  "put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself/'  He  "liveth 
unto  God,"  the  acquitted  and  accepted  Suret)%  unchallenged  and 
unclouded  by  the  claims  of  sin.     Likewise  (even   as  your  Lord 

Himself)  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  ("  dead  on  the 
x)ne  hand  ")  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  — 

{The  words,  "our  Lord,"  at  the  close  of  this  verse,  are  wanting  in 
the  best  MSS), —  Note  (i)  "  Antinomianism  is  not  only  an  error  ; 
it  is  a  falsehood  and  a  slander."  [Hodge.]  That  "  we  should 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,"  not  only  is  never  the 
deliberate  sentiment  of  any  real  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  but  is  abhorrent  to  every  Chrisftan  mind  as  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  truths  {v.  i).  (2)  As  the  death 
of  Christ  is  not  only  the  expiation  of  guilt,  but  the  death  of  sin 
itself  in  all  who  are  vitally  united  to  Him;  so  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  resurrection  of  believers,  not  only  to  acceptance 
with  God  but  to  newness  of  \\{e{v.  2-1 1).  (3)  In  the  light  of  these 
two  truths,  let  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  "  examine  them- 
selves whether  they  be  in  the  faith." 

12-23.  What  Practical  Use  Believers  should  Make  of 
THEIR  Death  to  Sin  and  Life  to  God  through  Union  to 
the  Crucified  Saviour.  Not  content  with  showing  that  this 
'doctrine  has  no  tendency  to  relax  the  obligations  to  a  holy  life,  the 
apostle  here  proceeds  to  enforce  these  obligations.  12.  Let  not 
Sin  therefore  (as  a  Master)  reign  —  (The  reader  will  observe  that 
wherever  in  this  section  the  words  "  Sin,"  "  Obedience,"  "  Right- 
eousness," *' Uncleanness,"  "Iniquity,"  are  figuratively  used,  to 
represent  a  Master^  they  are  here  printed  in  capitals,  to  make  this 
manifest  to  the  eye,  and  so  save  explanation.)     in  yOur  mortal 

J)ody,  that  ye  should  obey  it  (sin)  in  the  lusts  thereof — "  the  lusts 

of  the  body,"  as  the  Greek  makes  evident.  (The  other  reading, 
perhaps  the  true  one,  "  that  )-e  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof," 
comes  to  the  same  thing.)  The  "body"  is  here  viewed  as  the  in- 
strument by  which  all  the  sins  of  the  heart  become  facts  of  the 
outward  life,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  the  lower  appetites  ;  and  it  is 
called  "our  mortal  body,"  probably  to  remind  us  how  unsuitable 
is  this  reign  of  sin  in  those  who  are  "alive  from  the  dead."  But 
the  reign  here  meant  is  the  unchecked  dominion  of  sin  ivithin  us. 
Its  outward  acts  are  next  referred  to.      13.  Neither  yield  ye  yOUr 

members  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  Sin :  but  yield 
yourselves  (this  is  the  great  surrender)  unto  God  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  (as  the  fruit  of  this)  your  members  (till 
now  prostituted  to  sin)  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God  — 

But  what  if  indwelling  sin  should  prove  too  strong  for  us?     The 

reply  is :  But  it  will  not.  14.  For  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you  (as  the  slaves  of  a  tyrant  lord) :  for  ye  are  not  under  the 

law,  but  under  grace  —  The  force  of  this  glorious  assurance  can 
only  be  felt  by  observing  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  To  be 
"under  the  law"  is,  first,  to  be  under  its  claim  to  entire  obedi- 
ence ;  and  so,  next,  under  its  curse  for  the  breach  of  these.  And 
as  all  power  to  obey  can  reach  the  sinner  onl)'  through  Grace, 
of  which  the  law  knows  nothing,  it  follows  that  to  be  "  under 
the  law"  is  finally,  to  be    shut   up   under  an  inability  to  keep  it^ 
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and,  eonsequentl)',  to  be  the  helpless  slaw  of  sin.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  "under  grace,"  is  to  be  under  the  glorious  canopy 
and  saving  effects  of  that  "grace  which  reigns  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord" 
(see  ch.  5.  20,  21).  The  curse  of  the  law  has  been  com- 
pletely lifted  from  off  them  ;  they  are  made  "the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him  ;"  and  they  are  "  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ." 
So  that,  as  when  they  were  "  under  the  law,"  Sin  could  not  Init  have: 
dominion  over  them,  so  now  that  they  are  "  under  grace,"  Sin. 
cannot  btit  ho.  subdued  under  them.  If  before.  Sin  resistlessly  Iri' 
umphed,  Grace  will  now  be  more  than  conqueror.  15,16.  What 
then  ?  .  . .  Know  ye  not  (it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense)  that  ta 

whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey  (with  the  view  of  obey- 
ing him),  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey  (to  whom  ye  yield 
that  obedience);  whether  of  Sin  unto  death  —  i.  e.,  "issuing  ia 
death,"  in  the  awful  sense  of  ch.  8.  6,  as  the  sinner's  final  condition, 
or  of  Obedience  unto  righteousness  —  /.  c,  obedience  resulting  in 
a  righteous  character,  as  the  enduring  condition  of  the  servant  of 
new  Obedience  (i  John,  2.  17;  John,  8.  34 ;  2  Peter,  2.  19;  Mat- 
thew, 6.  24).  17.  But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants 
of  Sin  —  i.e.,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  now  past  and  gone. 

but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which^ 
was  delivered  you  —  rather  (J/<7r^//z),  "whereunto  ye  were  deliv- 
ered," or  cast,  as  in  a  mould.  The  idea  is,  that  the  teaching  ta 
which  they  had  heartily  yielded  themselves  had  stamped  its  own 
impress  upon  them.  18.  Being  then  —  "And  being,"  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  the  preceding  sentence  ;  not  a  new 

one.    made  free  from  Sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  ("  servants 

to")  Righteousness.  The  case  is  one  of  emancipation  from  entire 
servitude  to  one  Master  to  entire  servitude  to  another,  whose 
property  we  are  (see  ch.  i.  1).  There  is  no  middle  state  of  per- 
sonal independence  ;  for  which  we  were  never  made,  and  to  which 
we  have  no  claim.  When  we  would  not  that  God  should  reign 
over  us,  wc  were  in  righteous  judgment  "  sold  under  Sin,"  now 
being  through  grace  "  made  free  from  Sin,"  it  is  only  to  become 
"servants  to   Righteousness,"  which  is  our  true  freedom.     19.  1 

speak  after  the  manner  of  men  (descending,  for  illustration,  to 
the  level  of  common  affairs)  because  of  th3  infirmity  of  your  flesh 

(the  weakness  of  your  spiritual  apprehension) ;  for  as  ye  hav& 
yielded  —  "as  ye  yielded,"  the  thing  being  viewed  as  now  past, 

your  members  servants  to  Uncleanness  and  to  iniquity  unto  (the 
practice  of)  iniquity;  even  so  now  yield  your  members  servants 

to  Righteousness  unto  holiness  —  rather  "unto  (the  attainment  of) 
sanctification,"  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  2  Thessalonians,. 
2.  13  ;  I  Corinthians,  i.  30  ;  i  Peter,  i.  2  —  q.  d.,  "Looking  back 
upon  the  heartijtcss  with  which  )^e  served  Sin,  and  the  lengths  ye 
went  to  be  stimulated  now  to  like  zeal  and  like  exuberance  in  the 

service  of  a  better  Master."    20.  For  when  ye  were  the  servants 

("were  servants")  of  Sin,  ye  were  free  from  (rather,  "in  respect 
of")  Righteousness  —  Difficulties  have  been  made  about  this  clause 
ivhere  none  exist.  The  import  of  it  appears  clearly  to  be  this  : — 
''Since  no  servant  can  serve  'two  roasters,'  much  lees  where  tlicir 
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interests  come  into  deadly  collision,  and  each  demands  the  whole 
man,  so,  while  ye  were  in  the  service  of  Sin,  ye  were  in  no  proper 
sense  the  servants  of  Righteousness,  and  never  did  it  one  act  of 
real  service;  whatever  might  be  your  conviction  of  the  claims 
of  Righteousness,  your  real  services  were  all  and  always  given  to 
Sin  :  Thus  had  ye  full  proof  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Sin's 
service."  The  searching  question  with  which  this  is  followed  up, 
shows  that  this  is  the  meaning.     21.  What  fruit  had  ye  then  (in 

those  things)  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for  the  end  of  those 

things  is  death  —  What  permanent  advantage,  and  what  abiding 
satisfaction,  \i2L-ve  ih.ose  things  yielded  ?  The  apostle  answers  his 
own  question: — "Abiding  satisfaction,  did  I  ask?  They  have 
left  only  a  sense  of  'shame'  Permanent  advantage?  'The 
end  of  them  is  death!''  By  saying  they  were  '^  now  ashamed," 
he  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  not  referring  to  that  disgust  at 
themselves,  and  remorse  of  conscience  by  which  those  who 
are  the  most  helplessly  "  sold  under  sin "  are  often  stung 
to  the  quick  ;  but  that  ingenuous  feeling  of  self-reproach, 
^which  pierces  and  weighs  down  the  children  of  God,  as  they 
think  of  the  dishonour  which  their  past  life  did  to  His  name, 
the  ingratitude  it  displayed,  the  violence  it  did  to  their  own  con- 
-science,  its  deadening  and  degrading  effects,  and  the  death  — 
*'the  second  death"  —  to  which  it  was  dragging  them  down,  when 
mere  Grace  arrested  them.  (On  the  sense  of  "  death  "  here,  see 
ch.  5.  12-21,  note  3,  and  v.  t6  ;  see,  also.  Revelation,  21.  8.  —  The 
change  proposed  in, the  pointing  of  this  verse  :  "What  fruit  had 
ye  then?  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed"  [Luther, 
Tholuck.  De  Wette,  Philippi,  Alford,  &c.],  seems  unnatural 
and  uncalled  for.  The  ordinary  pointing  has  at  least  powerful 
support.  [Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel,  Stuart, 
-Fritzsche.])    22.  But  now  —  as  if  to  get  away  from  such  a  subject 

were  unspeakable  relief — being  made  free  from  Sin,  and  become 

servants  to  God  (in  the  absolute  sense  intended  throughout  all 
this  passage),  ye  have  (not  "  ought  to  have,"  but  "  do  have,"  in  point 
of  fact)  your  fruit  unto  holiness —  '  sanctification,"  as  in  v.  19; 
meaning  that  pennajteTitly  holy  state  and  chai^actei'w\i\ch.  is  built  up 
out  of  the  whole  "fruits  of  righteousness,"  which  believers  suc- 
cessively bring  forth.     They  "have  their  fruit"  unto  this,  i.  e.,  all 

^^z«^ /^twzn/ this  blessed  result,     and  the  end  everlasting  life  — 

As  the  final  state  of  the  justified  believer;  the  beatific  experience 
not  only  of  complete  exemption  from  the  fall  with  all  its  effects, 
but  of  the  perfect  life  of  acceptance  with  God  and  conformity  to 
His  likeness,  of  unveiled  access  to  Him,  and  ineffable  fellowship 
with    Him    through    all    duration.      23.    For  the  Wages  of  SIn  IS 

death;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  ("in")  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  —  This  concluding  verse  —  as  pointed  as  it  is 
brief — contains  the  marrow,  the  most  fine  gold,  of  the  gospel. 
As  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  feels  it  to  be  his  due  — 
his  own  of  right  —  so  is  death  the  due  of  sin,  the  wages  the  sinner 
has  well  wrought  for,  his  own.  But  "  eternal  life"  is  in  no  sense 
or  degree  the  wages  of  our  righteousness  ;  we  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  earn  or  become  entitled  to  it,  and  never  can  •  it  is,  there- 
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fore,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  "the  gift  of  god."  Grace 
reigns  in  the  bestowal  of  it  in  every  case,  and  that  "  in  Jesus- 
Christ  our  Lord,"  as  the  righteous  Channel  of  it.  In  view  of  this, 
who  that  hath  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  can  refrain  from 
saying,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
His  Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.. 
Amen!"  (Revelation,  i.  5,  6.)  —  Note  (i)  As  the  most  effectual 
refutation  of  the  oft-repeated  calumny,  that  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  grace  encourages  to  continue  in  sin,  is  the  holy  life  of 
those  who  profess  it,  let  such  ever  feel  that  the  highest  service 
they  can  render  to  that  Grace  which  is  all  their  hope,  is  to  "yield 
themselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and. 
their  members  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God  "  {v.  12, 13), 
By  so  doing  they  will  "put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men,"  secure  their  own  peace,  carry  out  the  end  of  their  calling, 
and  give  substantial  glory  to  Him  that  loved  them.  (2)  The 
fundamental  principle  of  gospel-obedience  is  as  original  as  it  is 
divinely  rational :  that  "  we  are  set  free  from  the  law  in  order  ta 
keep  it,  and  are  brought  graciously  under  servitude  to  the  law  in 
order  to  be  free"  {v.  14,  15,  18).  So  long  as  we  know  no  principle 
of  obedience  but  the  terrors  of  the  law,  which  condemns  all  the 
breakers  of  it,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  of  grace  either  to 
pardon  the  guilty,  or  to  purify  the  stained,  we  are  shut  up  under  a 
moral  impossibility  of  genuine  and  acceptable  obedience  ;  whereas 
when  Grace  lifts  us  out  of  this  state,  and  through  union  to 
a  righteous  surety,  brings  us  into  a  state  of  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion and  loving  surrender  of  heart  to  a  God  of  salvation,  we  im- 
mediately feel  the  glorious  liberty  to  be  holy,  and  the  assurance 
that  "  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us"  is  as  sweet  to  our 
renewed  tastes  and  aspirations  as  the  ground  of  it  is  felt  to  be 
firm,  "because  we  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  Grace.** 
(3)  As  this  most  momentous  of  all  transitions  in  the  history  of 
a  man  is  wholly  of  God's  free  grace,  the  change  should  never  be 
thought,  spoken,  or  written  of,  but  with  lively  thanksgiving  ta 
Him  who  so  loved  us  {zk  17).  (4)  Christians  in  the  service  of  God, 
should  emulate  their  former  selves  in  the  zeal  and  steadiness  wifh 
which  they  served  sin,  and  the  length  to  which  they  went  in  it  {v^ 
19).  (5)  To  stimulate  this  holy  rivalry,  let  us  often  "look  back  f<> 
the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  digged,"  in  search  of  the  enduring  advantages  and  permanent 
satisfaction  which  the  service  of  sin  yielded  ;  and  when  we  find  lo 
our  "shame"  only  gall  and  wormwood,  let  us  follow  a  godless 
life  to  its  proper  "  end,"  until,  finding  ourselves  in  the  territories 
of  "  death,"  we  are  fain  to  hasten  back  to  survey  the  service  of 
Righteousness,  that  new  Master  of  all  believers,  and  find  Him 
leading  us  sweetly  into  abiding  "holiness,"  and  landing  us  at 
length  in  "everlasting  life"  {tu  20-22).  (6)  Death  and  life  are 
before  all  men  who  hear  the  Gospel  ;  the  one,  the  natural  issue 
and  proper  reward  of  sin  ;  the  other,  the  absolutely  free  "gift* 
OF  god"  to  sinners  "  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  as  the  one 
is  the  conscious  sense  of  the  hopeless  loss  of  all  blissful  existence, 
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so  the  other  is  the  conscious  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  that 
constitutes  a  rational  creature's  highest  "life  "  for  evermore  {v.  23). 
Ye  that  read  or  hear  these  words,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
jecord  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
•death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefore  choose  life,  that  both  ihou 
.and  thy  seed  mav  live  !"     (Deuteronomy,  30.  19.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1-25.  Same  Subject  Continued.  1-6.  Relation  of  believers  to 
4he  Law  and  to  Christ.  Recurring  to  the  statement  of  ch.  6.  14, 
that  believers  are  "  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace,"  the  apos- 
tle here  shows  how  this  change  is  brought  about,  and  what  holy 

consequences  follow  from  it.    i.  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 

law  (of  Moses) — to  whom,  though  not  themselves  Jews  (see  ch. 
I.  13),  the  Old  Testament  was  familiar.     2,  3.  If  her  husband  be 

dead  ("die") — So  V.  3.     she  be  married  — "joined."    So  v.  4. 

4.  Wherefore  ...  ye  also  are  become  dead  (rather,  "  were  slain  ") 

iothe  law  by  the  body  of  Christ — through  His  slain  body.  The 
.apostle  here  departs  from  his  usual  word  "died,"  using  the  more 
-expressive  phrase  "were  slain,"  to  make  it  clear  that  he  meant 
their  being  "  crucified  with  Christ  "  (as  expressed  in  ch.  6.  3-6,  and 

Galatians,  2.  20).  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to 
him  that  is  ("  was ")  raised  from  the  dead  (to  the  intent)  that;  we 
should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God —  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
apostle  should  here  have  said  that  "the  law  died  to  us,"  not  "we 
to  the  law,"  but  that  he  purposely  inverted  the  figure  to  avoid  the 
harshness  to  Jewish  ears  of  the  death  of  the  la^v.  [Chrysostom, 
Calvin,  Hodge,  Philippi,  &c.]  But  this  is  to  mistake  the  apos- 
tle's design  in  employing  this  figure,  which  was  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principle  that  ^^ death  dissolves  legal  obligation" 
It  was  essential  to  his  argument  that  we,  not  the  law,  should  be 
the  dying  party,  since  it  is  we  that  are  "crucified  with  Christ," 
.and  not  the  law.  This  death  dissolves  our  marriage  obliga- 
tion to  the  law,  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  relation  — 
to  be  joined  to  the  Risen  One,  in  order  to  spiritual  fruitfulness  to 
the  glory  of  God.  [Beza,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  &c.]  The 
confusion,  then,  is  in  the  expositors,  not  the  text ;  and  it  has  arisen 
from  not  observing  that,  like  Jesus  Himself,  believers  are  here 
viewed  as  having  a  double  life  —  the  old  sin-condemned  life,  which 
they  lay  down  with  Christ,  and  the  new  life  of  acceptance  and  holi- 
ness to  which  they  rise  with  their  Surety  and  Head  ;  and  all  the  issues 
of  this  new  life,  in  Christian  obedience,  are  regarded  as  the  "  fruit " 
of  this  blessed  union  to  the  Risen  One.  How  such  holy  fruitful- 
ness was  impossible  before  our  union  to  Christ  is  next  declared. 

5.  For  when  we  were  In  the  flesh  —  in  our  unregenerate  state,  as 
we  came  into  the  world  (see  John,  3.  6  ;  and  ch.  8.  5-9).  the  motions 
—  "passions"  {Margiji),  "affections"  (as  in  Galatians,  5.  24),  or 
"stirrings."  [Revised  Version.]  of  sins  —  i.  e.,  "prompting  to 
the  commission  of  sins."  which  were  by  the  law  —  by  occasion 
of  the  law,  which  fretted,  irritated  our  inward  corruption  by  its 
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prohibitions  (see  t-.  7-9).  did  work  in  our  members  —  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  as  the  instruments  by  which  these  inward  stir- 
rings find  vent  in  action,  and  become  facts  of  the  life  (see  ch.  6.  6). 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death— death  in  the  sense  of  ch.  6.  21,. 
Thus  hopeless  is  all  holy  fruit  before  union  to  Christ.    6.  But  noW 

—  See  the  same  expression  in  ch.  6.  22,  and  Cf.  James,  i.  15.. 
we  are  delivered  from  tlie  law  —  The  word  is  the  same  which,  in 
ch.  6.  6,  and  elsewhere,  is  rendered  "destroyed,"  and. is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  (as  in  v.  4)  that  "we  were  slain  to  the  law  by 
the  body  of  Christ,"  language  which,  though  harsh  to  the  ear,  is 
designed  and  fitted  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  violence  of  that 
death  of  the  Cross,  by  which,  as  by  a  deadly  'wrench,  we  are 
"  delivered  from  the  law."    that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held 

—  It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  the  true  reading  here  is,  *'  being 
dead  to  that  wherein  we  were  held."  The  received  reading  has 
no  authority  whatever,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  strain  of  the 
argument  ;  for  the  death  spoken  of,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the 
laziisy  but  our's,  through  union  with  the  crucified  Saviour,     that 

we  should  ("  so  as  to,"  or  "  so  that  we ")  serve  in  newness  of  spirit 
("in  the  newness  of  the  spirit")  and  not  In  the  oldness  of  the 

letter  —  not  in  our  old  way  of  literal,  mechanical  obedienc-e  to  the 
Divine  law,  as  a  set  of  external  rules  of  conduct,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  our  hearts  ;  but  in  that  newway  of  spirit- 
ual obedience  which,  through  union  to  the  risen  Saviour,  we  have: 
learned  to  render  (Cf.  ch.  2.  29  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  6).  7-25.  False 
inferences  regarding  the  lazu  repelled.     And  first,  v.  7-13,  in  the  case 

of  the  UNREGENERATE.    7, 8.  What . .  .  then  ?  is  the  law  sin?  God 

forbid  !  —  q.  d.,  "  I  have  said  that,  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the 
law  stirred  our  inward  corruption,  and  was  thus  the  occasion  of 
deadly  fruit.  Is  then  the  law  to  blame  for  this?  Far  from  us  b& 
such  a  thought."     Nay  —  "On  the  contrary"  (as  in  ch.  8.  37;  r 

Corinthians,  12.  22 :  Greek).    I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law 

—  It  is  important  to  fix  what  is  meant  by  "  sin  "  here.  It  certainly 
is  not  "  the  general  nature  of  sin  "  [Alford,  &c.],  though  it  be  true 
that  this  is  learned  from  the  law ;  for  such  a  sense  will  not  suit 
what  is  said  of  it  in  the  following  verses,  where  the  meaning  is  the 
same  as  here.  The  only  meaning  which  suits  all  that  is  said  of  it 
in  this  place  is  "  ihe principle  o{  sin  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man."  The 
sense,  then,  is  this:  "  It  was  by  means  of  the  law  that  I  came  ta 
know  what  a  virulence  and  strength  of  sinful  propensity  I  had 
within  me:"  The  existence  of  this  it  did  not  need  the  law  to  reveal 
to  him  ;  for  even  the  heathens  recognized  and  wrote  of  it.  But  the 
dreadful  nature  and  desperate  power  of  it  the  law  alone  discov- 
ered—  in  the  way  now  to  be  described,  for  I  had  not  known  lust, 
except,  &,C.  —  Here  the  same  Greek  word  is  unfortunately  rendered 
by  the  three  different  English  ones — "lust,"  "covet,"  "concupis- 
cence"—  which  obscures  the  meaning.  By  using  the  word  "lust"' 
only,  in  the  wide  sense  of  all  "  irregular  desire,"  or  every  out-going- 
of  the  heart  toward  any  thing  forbidden,  the  sense  will  best  be: 
brought  out  ;  thus:  "For  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  lavy 
had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  lust:  But  sin,  taking  ("having  taken  ")> 
occasion  by  the  commandment  (that  one  which  forbids  it)  wrought 
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in  me  in  aM  manner  of  lusting."  This  gives  a  deeper  view  of  the  tenth 
■commandment  than  the  mere  words  suggest.  The  apostle  saw  in 
it  the  prohibition  not  only  of  desire  after  certain  things  there  specified, 
but  of  "desire  after  every  thing  divinely  forbidden;"  in  other 
■words,  all  "lusting"  or  "irregular  desire,"  It  was  this  which 
'*'he  had  not  known  but  by  the  law."  The  law  forbidding  all 
such  desire  so  stirred  his  corruption  that  it  wrought  in  him  "  all 
manner  of  lusting"  desire  of  every  sort  after  what  was  forbidden. 
For  without  the  law  —  i.e.,  before  its  extensive  demands  and  pro- 
liibitions  come  to  operate  upon  our  corrupt  nature,  sin  was 
(rather  "  is  ")  dead  — i.  e.,  the  sinful  principle  of  our  nature  lies  so 
dormant,  so  torpid,  that  its  virulence  and  power  are  unknown  and 

to  our  feeling  it  is  as  good  as  "  dead."  g.  For  I  was  alive  with- 
out the  law  once —  (J.  d.,  "in  the  days  of  my  ignorance,  when,  in 
this  sense,  a  stranger  to  the  law,  I  deemed  myself  a  righteous 
man,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  life  at  the  hand  of  God."  but  when 
the  commandment  came  —  forbidding  all  irregular  desire  ;  for  the 
apostle  sees  in  this  the  spirit  of  the  whole  law.  sin  revived  — 
{"  came  to  life");  in  its  malignity  and  strength  it  unexpectedly 
revealed  itself  as  if  sprung  from  the  dead,  and  I  died  — "  saw 
myself  in  the  eye  of  a  law  never  kept  and  not  to  be  kept,  a  dead 
man."  lo,  ii.  And  (thus)  the  commandment  which  was . . . 
•(designed)  to  (give)  life  (through  the  keeping  of  it)  I  found  to  be 
■unto  death  (through  breaking  it).  For  sin  (my  sinful  nature), 
iaking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me  (or  "seduced 
me") — drew  me  aside  into  the  very  thing  which  the  command- 
ment forbade,  and  by  it  slew  me — discovered  me  to  myself  to  be 
a  condemned  and  gone  man  (Cf.  v.  g,  "I  died").  13,  14.  Where- 
fore ("so  that")  the  law  is  ("is  indeed")  good,  and  the  command- 
ment (that  one  so  often  referred  to,  which  forbids  all  lusting) 
holy  and  just  and  good.    Was  then  that  which  is  good  made 

<"  Hath  then  that  which  is  good  become")  death  unto  me  ?  God 
forbid  —  q.  d.,  "  does  the  blame  of  my  death  lie  with  the  good  law? 
Away  with  such  a  thought."  But  sln  (became  death  unto  me  to 
the  end)  that  it  might  appear  sin  (that  it  might  be  seen  in  its  true 
light),  working  death  in  (rather  "  to")  me  by  that  which  is  good, 
that  sin  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful  — 

"  that  its  enormous  turpitude  might  stand  out  to  view  through  its 
turning  God's  holy,  just  and  good  law,  into  a  provocative  to  the 
very  thing  which  it  forbids."  So  much  for  the  la^o  in  relation  to 
the  unregenerate,  of  whom  the  apostle  takes  himself  as  the  example : 
First,  in  his  ignorant,  self-satisfied  condition ;  next,  under 
humbling  discoveries  of  his  inability  to  keep  the  law  through 
inward  contrariety  to  it ;  finally,  as  self-condemned  and  already  in 
law,  a  dead  man.  Some  inquire  to  what  period  of  his  recorded 
history  these  circumstances  relate.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  they  were  wrought  into  such  conscious  and  explicit  dis- 
covery at  any  period  of  his  history  before  he  "  met  the  Lord  in  the 
way;"  and  though,  "amidst  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts  within 
him"  during  his  memorable  three  days'  blindness  immediately 
after  that,  such  views  of  the  law  and  of  himself  would,  doubtless, 
be  tossed  up  and  down  till  they  took  shape  much  as  they  are  here 
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describea  ^see  Acts,  g.  9) ;  we  regard  this  whole  description  of  his^ 
inward  struggles  and  progress  rather  as  the  finished  result  of  all 
his  past  recollections  and  subsequent  reflections  on  his  un- 
regenerate  state,  which  he  throws  into  historical  fonn  only 
for  greater  vividness.  But  now  the  apostle  proceeds  to  repel 
false  inferences  regarding  the  law,  secondly,  v.  14-25.  In  the  case 
of  the  REGENERATE;  taking  himself  here  also  as  the  .example. 
14.  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual  —  in  its  demands. 

but  I  am  carnal  —  (fleshly  ;  see  cK  5),  and  as  such  incapable  of 
yielding  spiritual  obedience.  SOid  under  sin  —  enslaved  to  it.  The 
"I  "  here  though  of  course  not  the  regenerate,  is  neither  the  unre- 
generate,  but  the  sinful  principle  of  the  renewed  man,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  v.  18.  15,  t6.  For,  &,C.  —  better,  "For  that 
which  I  do  I  know  not ;"  q.  d.,  "  In  obeying  the  impulses  of  my 
carnal  nature  I  act  the  slave  of  another  will  than  my  own  as  a  re- 
newed man."  for,  &,C. —  rather,  "for  not  what  I  would  ('wish,'" 
'desire')  that  do  I,  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do.  But  if  what  I  would 
not  that  I  do,  I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good — the  judg- 
ment of  my  inner  man  going  along  with  the  law."  17.  Now  then 
It  is  no  more  I  {my  renewed  self)  that  dO  it  ("  that  work  it")  but  Sin 
which  dwelieth  in  me — that  principle  of  sin  that  still  has  its  abode 
in  me.  To  explain  this  and  the  following  statements,  as  many  do> 
[even  Bengel  and  Tholuck],  of  the  sins  of  unrenewed  men. 
against  their  better  convictions,  is  to  do  painful  violence  to  th& 
apostle's  language,  and  to  affirm  of  the  unregenerate  what  is- 
untrue.  That  co-existence  and  mutual  hostility  of  "flesh"  and 
"spirit"  in  the  same  renewed  man,  which  is  so  clearly  taught  in 
ch.  8.  4,  &c.,  and  Galatians,  5.  16,  &c.,  is  the  true  and  only  key  to- 
the  language  of  this  and  the  following  verses.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  apostle  means  not  to  disown  the  blame  of 
yielding  to  his  corruptions,  by  sa)nng  "  it  is  not  he  that  does  it,, 
but  sin  that  dwelieth  in  him."  Early  heretics  thus  abused  his- 
language  ;  but  the  whole  strain  of  the  passage  shows  that  his 
sole  object  in  thus  expressing  himself  was  to  bring  more  vividly^ 
before  his  readers  the  conflict  of  two  opposite  principles,  and  how 
entirely,  as  a  new  man  —  honouring  from  his  inmost  soul  the  law 
of  God  —  he  condemned  and  renounced  his  corrupt  nature,  with, 
its  affections  and  lusts,  its  stirrings  and  its  outgoings,  root  and 
branch).  18.  For,  &,C.,  better,  "  For  I  know  that  there  dwelieth, 
not  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  any  good,  for  to  will  ("  desire  ")  is 
present  with  me ;  but  to  perform  that  which  is  good  (the  supple- 
ment "how,"  in  our  version,  weakens  the  statement)  I  find  not  — 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  doable  self  oi  the  renewed  man  ;  q.  d.,  "  In 
me  dwelieth  no  good  ;  but  this  corrupt  self  is  not  my  true  self;  it 
is  but  sin  dwelling  in  my  real  self,  as  a  renewed  man."  19-21. 
For,  &,C. — The  conflict  here  graphically  described  between  a 
self  that  "desires"  to  do  good  and  a  self  that  in  spite  of  this  does, 
evil,  cannot  be  the  struggles  between  conscience  and  passion  in 
the  unregenerate,  because  the  description  given  of  this  "  desire  to 
do  good"  in  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  such  as  cannot, 
be  ascribed,  with  the  least  show  of  truth,  to  any  but  the  renexued^ 

22.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man  —  q,d^ 
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"from  the  bottom  3f  my  heart."  The  word  here  rendered  "de- 
light" is  indeed  stronger  than  •  "consent "  in  v.  i6  ;  but  both 
express  a  state  of  lihe  mind  and  heart  to  which  the  unregenerate 
man  is  a  stranger.  23.  But  i  see  another  (it  should  be  "  a  differ- 
ent") law  in  my  members  (see  v.  5),  warring  against  the  law  of 
hfiy  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  my  members  —  In  this  important  verse,  observe  first,  that  the 
word  "  law"  meai/is  cut  imvard  principle  of  action^  good  or  evil,  oper- 
ating with  the  fixedness  and  regularity  of  a  law.  The  apostle  found 
two  such  laws  within  him  ;  the  one  "  the  law  of  sin  in  his  mem- 
bers," called  (in  Galatians,  5.  17,  24)  "  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,"  "  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,"  /.  e.,  the  sinful 
principle  in  the  regenerate  ;  the  other,  "  the  law  of  the  mind,"  or  the 
holy  principle  of  the  renewed  nature.  Second,  when  the  apostle 
says  he  "  sees  "  the  one  of  these  principles  "  warring  against  "  the 
other,  and  "  bringing  him  into  captivity  "  to  itself,  he  is  not  referring 
to  any  actual  rebellion  going  on  within  him  while  he  was  writing,  or 
to  any  captivity  to  his  own  lusts  then  existing.  He  is  simply  describing 
the  two  conflicting  principles,  and  pointing  out  what  it  was  the 
inherent  property  of  each  to  aim  at  bringing  about.  Third,  When 
the  apostle  describes  himself  as  '^brought  into  captivity"  hy  the 
triumph  of  the  sinful  principle  of  his  nature,  he  clearly  speaks  in 
the  person  of  a  renezued  man.  Men  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be 
in  captivity  in  the  territories  of  their  own  sovereign,  and  asso- 
ciated with  their  own  friends,  breathing  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  acting  quite  spontaneously.  But  here  the  apostle  describes 
himself,  when  drawn  under  the  power  of  his  sinful  nature,  as  for- 
cibly seized  and  reluctantly  dragged  to  his  enemy's  camp,  from 
which  he  would  gladly  make  his  escape.  This  ought  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  he  is  here  speaking  as  a  regenerate  man 

or  the  reverse.  24.  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  —  The  apostle  speaks  of  the 

"body"  here  with  reference  to  "  the  law  of  sin  "  which  he  had  said 
was  "in  his  members,"  but  merely  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
sin  of  the  heart  finds  vent  in  action,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  the 
lower  appetites  (see  ch.  6.  6,  and  v.  5) ;  and  he  calls  it  "  the  body 
oi  this  death,"  as  feeling,  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote,  the  horrors 
of  that  death  (ch.  6.  21,  and  v.  5),  into  which  it  dragged  him  down. 
But  the  language  is  not  that  of  a  sinner  newly  awakened  to  the 
sight  of  his  lost  state  ;  it  is  the  cry  of  a  living  but  agonized  be- 
liever weighed  down  under  a  burden  which  is  not  himself,  but 
which  he  longs  to  shake  olf  from  his  renewed  self.  Nor  does  the 
question  imply  ignorance  of  the  way  of  relief  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  designed  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  out- 
burst of  thankfulness  for  the  divinely  provided  remedy,  which 
immediately  follows.  25.  1  thank  God  (the  Source)  through  Jesus 
Christ  (the  Channel  of  deliverance).  80  then  (to  sum  up  the 
whole  matter),  with  the  mind  ("  the  mind  indeed")  I  myself  serve 

the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin  — ^.  d.,  "  Such, 

then,  is  the  unchanging  character  of  these  two  principles  within 
me.  God's  holy  law  is  dear  to  my  renewed  mind,  and  has  the 
willing   service  of  my  new  man  ;  although  that  corrupt  nature 
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which  still  remains  in  me,  listens  to  the  dictates  of  sin."  N'o'.i 
(i)  This  whole  chapter  was  of  essential  service  to  the  Reform- 
ers in  their  contcndings  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
the  divines  of  that  corrupt  Church,  in  a  Pelagian  spirit,  denied 
that  the  sinful  principle  in  our  fallen  nature,  which  they  called 
"Concupiscence,"  and  which  is  commonly  called  "Original  Sin," 
had  the  nature  of  siji  at  all,  they  were  triumphantly  answered  from 
this  chapter,  where  —  both  in  the  first  section  of  it  which  speaks 
of  it  in  the  unregenerate,  and  in  the  second  which  treats  of  its 
presence  and  actings  in  believers  —  it  is  explicitly,  emphatically 
and  repeatedly  called  "  siny  As  such,  they  held  it  to  be  damnable. 
(See  the  Confessions  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.)  In  the  following  century,  the  orthodox  in  Holland 
had  the  same  controversy  to  wage  with  "  the  Remonstrants  "  (the 
followers  of  Arminius),  and  they  waged  it  on  the  field  of  this 
chapter.  (2)  Here  we  see  that  Inability  is  consistent  with  Account- 
ability (see  V.  18  ;  Galatians,  5.  17).  "As  the  Scriptures  constantly 
recognize  the  truth  of  these  two  things,  so  are  they  constantly 
united  in  Christian  experience.  Every  one  feels  that  he  cannot 
do  the  things  that  he  would,  yet  is  sensible  that  he  is  guilty  for 
not  doing  them.  Let  any  man  test  his  power  by  the  requisition 
to  love  God  perfectly  at  all  times.  Alas  !  how  entire  our  inability  ! 
Yet  how  deep  our  self-loathing  and  self-condemnation  !"  [Hodge.] 
(3)  If  the  first  sight  of  the  Cross  by  the  eye  of  faith  kindles  feel- 
ings never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  one  sense  never  to  be  repeated 
—  like,  the  first  view  of  an  enchanting  landscape  —  the  experi- 
mental discovery,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Christian  life,  of  its 
power  to  beat  down  and  mortify  inveterate  corruption,  to  cleanse 
and  heal  from  long-continued  backslidings  and  frightful  incon- 
sistencies, and  so  to  triumph  over  all  that  threatens  to  destroy 
those  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  to  bring  them  safe  over  the  tem- 
pestuous seas  of  this  life  into  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  —  is  at- 
tended with  yet  more  lieart-afTecting  wonder,  draws  forth  deeper 
thankfulness,  and  issues  in  more  exalted  adoration  of  Him  whose 
work  Salvation  is  from  first  to  last  (7'.  24.  25),  (4)  It  is  sad  when 
such  topics  as  these  are  handled  as  mere  questions  of  biblical 
interpretation,  or  systematic  theology.  Our  great  apostle  could 
not  treat  of  them  apart  from  personal  experience,  of  which  the 
facts  of  his  own  life  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  soul  furnished  him 
with  illustrations  as  lively  as  they  were  apposite.  When  one  is 
unable  to  go  far  into  the  investigation  of  indwelling  sin,  without 
breaking  out  into  an  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !"  and  cannot 
enter  on  the  way  of  relief  without  exclaiming,  "  I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  he  will  find  his  meditations  rich 
in  fruit  to  his  own  soul,  and  may  expect,  through  Him  who  pre- 
sides in  all  such  matters,  to  kindle  in  his  readers  or  hearers  the 
like  blessed  emotions  {z>.  24.  25).     So  be  it  even  now,  O  Lord  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-39.  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Argument  —  The  Glorious 
Completeness  of  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  sur- 
passing chapter  the  several  streams  of  the  preceding  argument 
meet  and  flow  in  one  'river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  until  it 
seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of  a  blissful,  eternity. 

First  :  TJic  Sanctijication  of  Believers  {v.  1-13).  i.  There  Is 
therefore  now,  &.C.  —  Referring  to  the  immediately  preceding  con- 
text. [Olshausen,  Philippi,  Mp:yer,  Alford,  &c.]  The  subject 
with  which  ch.  7.  concludes  is  still  under  consideration.  The 
scope  of  the  four  opening  verses  is  to  show  how  the  "law  of  sin 
and  death  "  is  deprived  of  its  power  to  bring  believers  again  into 
bondage,  and  how  the  holy  law  of  God  receives  in  them  the 
homage  of  a  living  obedience.  [Calvin,  Fraser,  Philippi, 
Meyer,  Alford,  &c.]  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus  —  As  Christ,  who  "knew  no  sin,"  was,  to  all  legal 
effects,  "made  sin  for  us,"  so  are  we,  who  believe  in  Him  to  all 
legal  effects,  "  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him"  (2  Corin- 
thians, 5.  21) ;  and  thus,  one  with  Him  in  the  divine  reckoning, 
there  is  to  such  "  no  condemnation"  (Cf.  John,  3.  18  ;  5.  24  ;  ch. 
5.  18,  19).  But  this  is  no  mere  legal  arrangement;  it  is  a  union  in 
life;  believers,  through  the  indwelling  of  Chist's  Spirit  in  them, 
having  one  life  with  Him,  as  truly  as  the  head  and  the  members 
of  the  same  body  have  one  life,  [who  wailc  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit] — (The  evidence  of  MSS.  seems  to  show  that 
this  clause  formed  no  part  of  the  original  text  of  this  verse,  but 
that  the  first  part  of  it  was  early  introduced,  and  the  second  later, 
from  verse  4,  probably  as  an  explanatory  comment,  and  to  make 
the  transition  to  verse  2  more  easy,     2.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit 

of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  (rather,  "freed  me" — 

referring  to  the  time  of  his  conversion,  when  first  he  believed) 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  —  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  here 
called  "The  Spirit  of  lif\'  as  opening  up  in  the  souls  of  believers 
a  fountain  of  spiritual  life  (see  John,  7.  38,  39;  p.  75t,  2d  col.); 
just  as  He  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  as  guiding  them  into  all 
truth"  (John,  16.  13),  and  "  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Isaiah,  ii.  2), 
as  the  inspirer  of  these  qualities.  And  He  is  called  "  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  jfesiis,"  because  it  is  as  members  of  Christ 
that  He  takes  up  His  abode  in  believers,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  have  one  life  with  their  Head.  And  as  the 
word  ^'  law''  here  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  ch.  7.  23,  namely, 
"an  inward  principle  of  action,  operating  with  the  fixedness 
and  regularity  of  a  law,"  it  thus  appears  that  ''the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  yesus"  here  means,  "that  new  principle  of 
action  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  opened  up  within  us — the 
law  of  our  new  being.  This  "  sets  us  fee,'^  as  soon  as  it  takes  pos- 
session of  our  inner  man,  "from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  /.  ^., 
from  the  enslaving  power  of  that  corrupt  principle  which   carries 
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death  in  its  bosom.  The  "  strong  man  armed  "  is  overpowered  by 
the  "  Stronger  than  he  ;"  the  weaker  principle  is  dethroned  and 
expelled  by  the  more  powerful  ;  the  principle  of  spiritual  life 
prevails  against  and  brings  into  captivity  the  principle  of  spiritual 
death  —  "  leading  captivity  captive."  If  this  be  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing, the  whole  verse  is  to  this  effect :  That  the  triumph  of  believ- 
ers over  their  inward  corruption,  through  the  power  of  Christ's 
Spirit  in  them,//^z^^j  them  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  as  such  ab- 
solved from  condemnation.    But  this  is  now  explained  more  fully. 

3,4.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  &,c.  — a  difficult  and  much 

controverted  verse.  But  it  is  clearly,  we  think,  the  law's  inability 
io  free  us  from  the  dominion  of  sin  that  the  apostle  has  in  view  ;  as 
has  partly  appeared  already  (see  v.  2),  and  will  more  fully  appear 
presently.  The  law  could  irritate  our  sinful  nature  into  more  viru- 
lent action,  as  we  have  seen  in  ch.  7.  5,  but  it  could  not  secure  its 
own  fulfillment.      How  that   is  accomplished   comes  now  to  be 

shown,    in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh  —  i.e.,  having  to 

address  itself  to  us  through  a  corrupt  nature,  too  strong  to  be 
influenced  by  mere  commands  and  threatenings.  God,  &C.  —  The 
sentence  is  somewhat  imperfect  in  its  structure,  which  occasions 
a  certain  obscurity.  The  meaning  is,  that  whereas  the  law  was 
powerless  to  secure  its  own  fulfillment  for  the  reason  given,  God 
took  the  method  now  to  be  described  for  attaining  that  end. 
sending  ("having  sent")  his  own  Son  —  This  and  similar  expres- 
sions plainly  imply  that  Christ  was  God's  "own  Son"  before  Yie 
was  sent — that  is,  in  His  own  proper  Person,  and  independently 
of  His  mission  and  appearance  in  the  flesh  (see  ch.  8.  32  ;  Galati- 
ans,  4,  4) ;  and  if  so,  He  not  only  has  the  very  nature  of  God,  even 
as  a  son  of  His  father,  but  is  essentially  of  the  Father,  though  in  a 
sense  too  mysterious  for  any  language  of  ours  properly  to  define 
(seech.  1-4).  And  this  peculiar  relationship  is  put  forward  here 
to  enhance  the  greatness  and  define  the  nature  of  the  relief  provided, 
as  covnmg  from  beyond  the  precincts  of  sinful  humanity  altogether ,  yea, 
intfnediately  from  the  Godhead  itself .  in  the  iJkeneSS  Of  Sinful  flosh 
/?V.,  "of  the  flesh  of  sin  ;"  a  very  remarkable  and  pregnant  expres- 
sion. He  was  made  in  the  reality  of  our  flesh,  but  only  in  the 
likeness  of  its  sinful  condition.  He  took  our  nature  as  it  is  in  us, 
compassed  with  infirmities,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  Him  as 
man  from  sinful  men,  save  that  He  was  without  sin.  Nor  does 
this  mean  that  He  took  our  nature  with  all  its  properties  save  one  ; 
for  sin  is  no  property  of  Humanity  at  all,  but  only  the  disordered 
state  of  our  souls,  as  the  fallen  family  of  Adam,  a  disorder  affect- 
ing, indeed,  and  overspreading,  our  entire  nature,  but  still  purely 
our ozon.  and  for  sin — ///. ,  "and  about  sin  ;"  q.  d.,  "on  the  busi- 
ness of  sin."  The  expression  is  purely  a  general  one,  because  the 
design  was  not  to  speak  of  Christ's  mission  to  atone  for  sin,  but  in 
virtue  of  that  atonement  to  destroy  its  dominion  and  extirpate  it  alto- 
gether from  believers.  We  think  it  wrong,  therefore,  to  render  the 
words  (as  in  Margifi)  "by  a  sacrifice  for  sin"  (suggested  by  the 
language  of  the  LXX,  and  approved  by  Calvin,  &c.)  ;  for  this 
sense  is  too  definite,  and  makes  tlie  idea  o(  expiation  more  promi- 
nent than  it  is.     condemned  sin  —  "condemned  it  to  lose  its  power 
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over  men."  [Beza,  Bengel,  Fraser,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Philippi, 
Alford,]  In  this  glorious  sense  our  Lord  says  of  His  approaching 
death  (John,  12.  31),  "  Now  is  ihe  Judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out :"  and  again  (see  John.  16.  11). 
■"When  He  (the  Spirit)  shall  come,  He  shall  convince  the  world  of 
,  .  .  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged,"  /.^..con- 
demned to  let  go  his  hold  of  men,  who,  through  the  cross,  shall  be 
emancipated  into  the  liberty  and  power  to  be  holy,  in  the  flesh — /.  e., 
in  human  nature,  henceforth  set  free  from  the  grasp  of  sin.  That  the 
righteousness  of  the  law — "the  righteous  demand"  [Revised 
Version],  "  the  requirement  "  [Alford],  or  "the  precept"  of  the 
law,  for  it  is  not  precisely  the  word  so  often  used  in  this  Epistle  ;  to 
denote  "the  righteousness  which  justifies"  (ch.  i.  17  ;  3.  21  ;  4,  5, 
"6  ;  5,  17,  18,  21),  but  another  form  of  the  same  word,  intended  to 
express  the  enactment  of  the  law,  meaning  here,  we  believe,  the 
practical  obedience  which  the  law  calls  for.  might  be  fulfilled  in 
US  —  or,  as  we  say,  "  realized  in  us."  who  Walk  —  the  most  ancient 
expression  of  the  Octit  of  one  s  life,  whether  in  the  direction  of  good 
or  of  evil  (Genesis,  48.  15  ;  Psalm,  i.  i  ;  Isaiah,  2.  5  ;  Micah,  4.  5  ; 
Ephesians,  4.  17  ;  i  John,  i.  6,  7).     not  after  (/.  e.,  according  to  the 

dictates  of)  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  —  From  v.  9,  it  would 

seem  that  what  is  more  immediately  intended  by  "the  spirit"  here 
is  our  own  mind,  as  renewed  and  actuated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  5. 
For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  (i.  e.,  under  the  influence  of  the 
fleshly  principle)  do  mind  (give  their  attention  to,  Philippians,  3.  19). 
the  things  of  the  flesh,  &,C.  —  Men  must  be  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles,  and, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  has  the  mastery,  will  be  the 
complexion  of  their  life,  the  character  of  their  actions.  6.  For  — 
a  mere  particle  of  transition  here  [Tholuck],  like  "  but "  or  "  now." 
to  be  carnally  minded — ///.."the  mind"  or  "minding  of  the  flesh" 
{niargijt),  i.  e.,  the  pursuit  of  fleshly  ends,  is  death  —  not  only 
^'ends  in"  [Alford,  &c.],  but  even  now  "is,"  carr)'ing  death  into 
its  bosom,  so  that  such  are  "  dead  while  the)'  live  "  (i  Timothy,  5.  6  ; 
Ephesians,  2.  1,5).  [Philippi.]  but  to  be  spiritually  minded — 
"'  the  mind  "  or  "  minding  of  the  spirit,"  /.  e.,  the  pursuit  of  spirit- 
ual objects,  is  life  and  peace  —  not  "life"  only,  in  contrast  with 
the  "  death  "  that  is  in  the  other  pursuit,  but  "  peace,"  it  is  the  very 
element  of  the  soul's  deepest  repose  and  true  bliss.     7.  Because 

fhe  carnal  mind  Is  enmity  against  God  — The  desire  and  pursuit 

of  carnal  ends  in  a  state  of  enmity  to  God,  wholly  incompatible 
•with  true  life,  and  peace  in  the  soul,     for  it  is  not  subject  ("doth 

not  submit  itself")  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be  ("can 

it ")  —  /.  e.,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  the 
least  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  Many  things  may  be  done 
which  the  law  requires,  but  nothing  either  is  or  can  be  done  because 
God's  law  requires  it,  or  purely  to  please  God.  8.  So  then  —  nearly 
equivalent  to  "And  so."  they  that  are  In  (and  therefore,  under 
the  government  of)  the  flesh  cannot  please  God  —  having  no 
obediential  principle,  no  desire  to  please  Him.    9.  But  ye  are  not 

In  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell 

in  you  —  This  does  not  mean,  "if  the  disposition  or  mind  of  God 
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dwell  in  )'ou  ;  but  if  the  Holy  Ghost  dwell  in  you  "  (see  i  Corin- 
thians, 6.  II,  19;  3.  16,  &c.)  (It  thus  appears,  that  to  be  "in  the 
spirit"  means  here  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  our  oiv)i  renewed 
mind ,  because  the  indwelling  of  God's  Spirit  is  given  as  the  evi- 
dence that  we  are  "  in  the  spirit.")  Now  ("  But ")  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  —  Again,  this  does  not  mean  "'  the  disposi- 
tion or  mind  of  Christ,"  but  the  Holy  Ghost,  here  called  "the 
Spirit  of  Christ"  just  as  He  is  called  "the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  (see  v.  2).  It  is  as  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  "  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
takes  possession  of  believers,  introducing  into  them  all  the  gracious 
dove-like  disposition  which  dwelt  in  Him  (Matthew,  3.  16  ;  John, 
3.  34).  Now  if  any  man's  heart  be  void,  not  of  such  dispositions,  but 
of  the  blessed  Author  of  them,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  he  is  none  of 
His  —  even  though  intellectually  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  in  a  general  sense  influenced  by  its  spirit.  Sharp, 
solemn  statement  this  !  10,  11.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you  —  by  His 
indwelling  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  one  life  with  him. 
the   body  ("the  body  indeed.")     is  dead  because  of  ("by  reason 

of")  sin;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  (or  "  by  reason ")  of  right- 
eousness. The  word  "  indeed,"  which  the  original  requires,  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  concession  —  q.  d.,  "  I  grant  you  that  the  body  is 
dead,  &c.,  and  so  far  redemption  is  incomplete,  but"  &c. ;  q.  d.^ 
"  If  Christ  be  in  you  by  His  indwelling  Spirit,  though  your 
'bodies'  have  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  'death,'  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  Adam's  'sin,'  your  spirit  is  instinct  with 
new  and  undying  'life,'  brought  in  by  the  'righteousness'  of 
the  second  Adam."  [Tholuck,  Meyer  and  Alford  in  part,  but 
only  Hodge  entirely.]  But  ("And")  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you  —  ?.  ^.,  "  If  he-dwell  in 

you  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ-raising  One,"  or  "  in  all  the  I'-esur- 
rection  />07uer  which  He  put  forth  in  raising  Jesus."  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  —  Observe  the  change  of  name  from 
Jesus,  as  the  historical  Individual  whom  God  raised  from  the 
dead,  to  Christ,  the  same  Individual,  considered  as  the  Lord 
and  Head  of  all  His  members  or  of  redeemed  Humanity. 
[Alford].  shall  also  quicken  (rather  "shall  quicken  even") 
your  mortal  bodies  by  (the  true  reading  appears  to  be  "by  reason 
of")  his  Spirit  that  dwelieth  in  you  —  q.  d.,  "your  bodies,  indeed, 
are  not  exempt  from  the  death  which  sin  brought  in  ;  but  your 
spirits,  even  now,  have  in  them  an  undying  life,  and  if  the  Spirit 
of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  even 
these  bodies  of  yours,  though  they  yield  to  the  last  enemy  and  the 
dust  of  them  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  shall  yet  experience  the 
same  resurrection  as  that  of  their  living  Head,  in  virtue  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  same  Spirit  in  you  that  quickened  Him."     12,  13. 

Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after 

the  flesh — q.  d.,  "Once  we  were  sold  under  sin  (ch.  7.  14);  but 
now  that  we  have  been  set  free  from  that  hard  master  and  become 
servants  to  Righteousness  (ch.  6.  22),  we  owe  nothing  to  the  flesh, 
we  disown  its  unrighteous  claims  and  are  deaf  to  its  imperious 
demands."     Glorious  sentiment!     For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye 

shall  die  (in  the  sense  of  ch.  6.  21) ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit 
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do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (see  ch.  7.  23),  ye  shall  live  (in 

the  sense  of  ch.  6.  22).  The  apostle  is  not  satisfied  with  assuring 
them  that  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  flesh,  to  hearken  to 
its  suggestions,  without  reminding  them  where  it  will  end  if  they 
do  ;  and  he  uses  the  word"  '  mortify  "  (put  to  death  as  a  kind  of 
play  upon  the  word  "die"  just  before  —  q.d.,  \i  ye  do  not  kill 
sin.  it  will  kill  you."  But  he  tempers  this  by  the  bright  alter- 
native, that  if  they  do,  through  the  Spirit,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  such  a  course  will  infallibly  terminate  in  "  life"  everlastmg. 
And  this  leads  the  apostle  into  a  new  line  of  thought,  opening 
into  his  final  subject,  the  "glory "  awaiting  the  justified  be- 
liever. Note  —  (i)  "There  can  be  no  safety,  no  holiness,  no  hap- 
piness to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ.  No  j-(^?/i'/)', because  all  such 
are  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  {v.  i)  ;  no  holiness,  because 
such  only  as  are  united  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  {v.  9  ; 
no  happiness,  because  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death'  v.  6)." 
[Hodge.]  (2)  The  sanctificaiion  of  believers,  as  it  has  its  whole 
foundation  in  the  atoning  death,  so  it  has  its  living  spring  in  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  {v.  2-4.)  (3)  'The  bent  of  the 
thoughts,  affections  and  pursuits,  is  the  only  decisive  test  of 
character'  {v.  5).  [Hodge.]  (4)  No  human  refinement  of  the 
carnal  mind  will  make  it  spiritual  or  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  spirituality.  "Flesh"  and  "spirit"  are  essentially  and  un- 
changeably opposed  ;  nor  can  the  carnal  mind,  as  such,  be 
brought  into  real  subjection  to  the  law  of  God  {v.  5-7).  Hence 
(5)  the  estrangement  of  God  and  the  sinner  is  mutual.  For  as  the 
sinner's  state  of  mind  is  "enmity  against  God"(t/.  7),  so  in  this 
state  he  "cannot  please  God  "  (z^.  8).  (6)  Since  the  Holy  Ghost 
is,  in  the  same  breath,  called  indiscriminately  "the  Spirit  of  God," 
^' the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  "Christ"  Himself  (as  an  indwelling 
life  in  believers),  the  Essential  Unity  and  yet  Personal  distinctness 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  one  adorable 
Godhead  must  be  believed  as  the  only  consistent  explanation  of 
such  language  {v.  9-1 1).  (7)  The  consciousness  of  spiritual  life  in 
our  renewed  souls  is  a  glorious  assurance  of  resurrection  life  in 
the  body  also,  in  virtue  of  the  same  quickening  Spirit  whose 
inhabitation  we  already  enjoy  {v.  11).  (8)  Whatever  professions 
of  spiritual  life  men  may  make,  it  remains  eternally  true  that  "  if 
we  live  after  the  flesh  we  shall  die,"  and  only  "if  we  through  the 
Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  we  shall  live"  {v.  13,  and 
Cf.  Galatians,  6.  7,  8;  Ephesians,  5.  6;  Philippians,  3.  18,  19; 
I  John,  3.  7,  8). 

Second:    The  Sonship  of  Believers —  Their  future  Inheritance  — 
The  Intercession  of  the  Spirit  for  the77i  {v.  14-27).      14.   For  aS  many 

as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they,  &c.  ("  these  are  sons  of 

God").  Hitherto  the  apostle  has  spoken  of  the  Spirit  simply  as  a 
power  through  which  believers  mortif;f  sin  :  now  he  speaks  of 
Him  as  a  gracious,  loving  Guide,  whose  "leading"  —  enjoyed  by 
all  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  God's  dear  Son  —  shows  that  they 
also  are  "  sons  of  God."  15.  For,  &,C.  —  "  For  ye  received  not  (at 
the  time  of  your  conversion)  the  spirit  of  bondage,"/,  e.,  "The 
spirit  ye  received  was  not  a   spirit  of  bondage."      again  (gender- 
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ing)  to  fear  —  as  under  the  law  which  "  worketh  wrath  " — q.  d.^ 
"Such  was  your  condition  before  ye  believed,  living  in  legal 
bondage,  haunted  with  incessant  forebodings  under  a  sense  of  un^ 
pardoned  sin.  But  it  was  not  to  perpetuate  that  wretched  state 
that  ye  received  the  Spirit.'  but  ye  have  received  ("  ye  received  "> 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  (rather,  "  wherein  ")  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father  —  The  word  "cry"  is  emphatic,  expressing  the  spontane- 
ousness,  the  strength  and  the  exuberance  of  the  filial  emotions. 
In  Galatians,  4.  6,  this  cry  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Spirit  in  us,, 
drawing  forth  the  filial  exclamation  in  our  hearts  :  Here  it  is  said 
to  proceed  from  our  own  hearts  under  the  vitalizing  energy  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  very  element  of  the  new  life  in  believers  (Cf. 
Matthew,  10.  19,  20;  and  see  v.  4).  "Abba"  is  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
word  for  "Father;"  and  the  Greek  word  for  that  is  added,  not 
surely  to  tell  the  reader  that  both  mean  the  same  thing,  but  for  the 
same  reason  which  drew  both  words  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Him- 
self during  his  agony  in  the  garden  (Mark,  14.  36).  He,  doubtless^ 
loved  to  utter  His  Father's  name  in  both  the  accustomed  forgos  ; 
beginning  with  His  cherished  mother-tongue,  and  adding  that  of 
the  learned.  In  this  view,  the  use  of  both  words  here  has  a 
charming  simplicity  and  warmth.  16.  The  Spirit  Itself —  It 
should  be  "  Himself "  (see  v.  26).  beareth  witness  with  our  splrity 
that  we  are  the  children  ("arc  children  ')  of  God  —  The  testimony 
of  our  own  spirit  is  borne  in  that  cry  of  conscious  sonship,  "Abba, 
Father ;"  but  we  are  not  therein  alone  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
us,  yea,  even  in  that  very  cry  which  it  is  His  to  draw  forth,  sets 
His  own  distinct  seal  to  ours;  and  thus,  "in  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses,"  the  thing  is  established.  The  apostle  had  before  called 
us  ''sons  of  God,"  referring  to  our  adoption;  here  the  word  changes 
to  "children,"  referring  to  our  new  birth.  The  one  expresses  the 
dignity  to  which  we  are  admitted;  the  other  the  new  life  which  we 
receive.  The  latter  is  more  suitable  here  ;  because  a  son  by  adoption 
might  not  be  heir  of  the  property,  whereas  a  son  by  birtli  certainly  is, 
and  this  is  what  the  apostle  is  now  coming  to.  17.  And  If  children, 
then  heirs  ("heirs  also"),  heirs  of  God  —  of  our  Father's  king- 
dom, and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  —  as  the  "First-born  among 
many  brethren"  {%).  29),  and  as  "  Heir  of  all  things."  If  SO  be  that 
we  suffer  ("  provided  we  be  suffering  with  Him  ")  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together  (with  Him).  This  necessity  of  conformity 
to  Christ,  in  suffering,  in  order  to  participation  in  his  glory,  i* 
taught  alike  by  Christ  Himself  and  by  His  apostles  (John,  12. 
24-26;  Matthew,  16.  24,  25  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  12).     18.  For  I  reckOfI 

that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  w^  —  q.d.,  "True, 
we  must  suffer  with  Christ  if  we  would  partake  of  his  glory,  but 
what  of  that?  For  if  such  sufferings  are  set  over  against  the 
coming  glory,  they  sink  into  insignificance."  19-22.  For,  &,C. — 
"  The  apostle,  fired  with  the  thought  of  the  future  glory  of  the 
saints,  pours  forth  this  splendid  passage,  in  which  he  represents 
the  whole  creation  groaning  under  its  present  degradation,  and 
looking  and  longing  for  the  revelation  of  this  glory  as  the  end  and 
consummation  of  its  existence."     [Hodge.]     the  earnest  expecta- 
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tion  (Cf.  Philippians,  i.  20)  of  the  creature  (rather  "  the  creation  ") 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  ("  is  waiting  for  the  revelation")  of 
the  sons  of  God  —  i.  e.,  "  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies"  from 
the  grave  {v.  23),  which  will  reveal  their  sonship,  now  hidden  (Cf, 
Luke,  20.  36  ;  Revelation,  21.  7).  For  the  creature  ("  the  creation  "> 
was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly —  z.^.,  through  no  natu- 
ral principle  of  decay.  The  apostle,  personif)'ing  creation,  repre- 
sents it  as  only  submitting  to  the  vanity  with  which  it  was  smitten^ 
on  man's  account,  in  obedience  to  that  superior  power  which  had 
mysteriously  linked  its  destinies  with  man's.     And  so  he  adds  — 

but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  ("who  sub- 
jected it")  in  hope;  because  (or,  "in  hope  that")  the  creature 
itself  also  ("even  the  creation  itself")  shall  be  delivered  from  the 

bondage  of  corruption  (its  bondage  to  the  principle  of  decay)  inta 
the  glorious  liberty  (rather,  "the  liberty  of  the  glory")  of  the 
children  of  God  —  i.  c,  the  creation  itself  shall,  in  a  glorious  sense, 
be  delivered  into  that  freedom  from  debility  and  decay  in  which 
the  children  of  God,  when  raised  up  in  glory,  shall  expatiate  ;  into 
this  freedom  from  corruptibility  the  creation  itself  shall,  in  a  glo- 
rious sense,  be  delivered.  [So  Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel,  Tholuck, 
Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Philippi,  Hodge,  Alford,  &c.]; 
If  for  man's  sake  alone  the  earth  was  cursed,  it  cannot  surprise  us 
that  it  should  share  in  his  recovery,  ^nd  if  so,  to  represent  it  as 
sympathizing  with  man's  miseries,  and  as  looking  forward  to  his 
complete  redemption  as  the  period  of  its  own  emancipation  from 
its  present  sin-blighted  condition,  is  a  beautiful  thought,  and  in. 
harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  (see 
2  Peter,  3.  13).  And  not  only  [they],  but  ourselves  also  (or,  "  not 
only  [so],  but  even  we  ourselves"  —  i.e.,  besides  the  inanimate 
creation)  which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  —  or,  "the  Spirit 
as  the  first-fruits"  of  our  full  redemption  (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  i,  22) 
moulding  the  heart  to  a  heavenly  frame  and  attempering  it  to  its 
future  element,  even  we  OUrselves  —  though  we  have  so  much 
of  heaven  already  within  us.  groan  within  ourselves  —  under  this- 
"body  of  sin  and  death,"  and  under  the  manifold  "vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit"  that  are  written  upon  every  object  and  every 
pursuit  and  every  enjoyment  under  the  sun.  waiting  for  the 
(manifestation  of  our)  adoption  (to  wit),  the  redemption  of  our 
body  —  from  the  grave  ;  "not  (be  it  observed)  the  deliverance  of 
ourselves  from  the  body,  but  the  redemption  of  the  body  itself 
from  the  grave."  [Bengel.]  24.  For  we  are  saved  hy  hope  — 
rather,  "  For  in  hope  we  are  saved  ;"  i.  e.,  it  is  more  a  salvatioa 
in  hope  then  as  yet  in  actual  possession,  but  hope  that  is  seen, 
is  not  hope  —  for  the  ver)'  meaning  of  hope  is,  the  expectation  that 
something  now  future  will  become  present,  for  what  a  man 
Seeth,   why  doth    he   yet    hope  for?  —  the    latter    ending    when 

the  other  comes.    25.  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not  [then 

do]  we  with  patience  wait  for  it —  /.  e.,  then,  patient  waiting  for  it 

is  our  fitting  attitude.    26,  27.  Likewise  also  the  Spirit,  &c.  —  cr^ 

"  But  after  the  like  manner  doth  the  Spirit  also  help,"  &c.  OUP 
infirmities — Rather  (according  to  the  true  reading),  "our  infirm- 
ity;" not  merely  the  one  infirmity  here  specified,  but  the  general 
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weakness  of  the  spiritual  life  in   its  present   state  of  which  one 

example  is  here  given,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
as  we  ought —  It  is  not  the  proper  matter  of  prayers  thai  believers 
are  at  so  much  loss  about,  for  the  fullest  directions  are  given  them 
on  this  head  ;  but  to  ask  for  the  right  things  "as  the)'  ought"  is 
the  difficulty.  This  arises  partly  from  the  dimness  of  our  spiritual 
vision  in  the  present  veiled  state,  while  we  have  to  "walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight"  (see  i  Corinthians,  13.  9;  and  2  Corinthians,  5.  7), 
and  the  large  admixture  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  spring 
from  the  fleeting  objects  of  sense  that  there  is  in  the  very  best 
views  and  affections  of  our  renewed  nature  ;  partly,  also,  from  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  language  as  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing the  subtle  spiritual  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  it  be  but  that  much  uncertainty  should 
surround  all  our  spiritual  exercises,  and  that,  in  our  nearest 
approaches  and  in  the  freest  outpourings  of  our  hearts  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  doubts  should  spring  up  within  us  whether 
our  frame  of  mind  in  such  exercises  is  altogether  befitting  and 
well  pleasing  to  God  ?  Nor  do  these  anxieties  subside,  but  rather 
deepen,  with  the  depth  and  ripeness  of  our  spiritual  experience. 
But  the  Spirit  itself — rather  "Himself"  (see  ?'.  27).  maketh 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered  {i.  c, 

which  cannot  be  expressed  in  articulate  language)  —  Sublime  and 
affecting  ideas  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this  passage  alone  ! 
q.  d.,  "  As  we  struggle  to  express  in  articulate  language  the 
desires  of  our  hearts,  and  find  that  our  deepest  emotions  are  the 
most  inexpressible,  we  'groan'  under  this  felt  inability.  But  not 
in  vain  are  these  groanings.  For  the  '  Spirit  Himself  is  in  them, 
giving  to  the  emotions  which  Himself  has  kindled  the  only 
language  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  so  that,  though  on  our  part 
they  are  the  fruit  of  impotence  to  utter  what  we  feel,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit  Himself  in  our  be- 
half." And  (rather,  "  But,"  inarticulate  though  these  groanings 
be)  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  because  he  (the  Spirit)  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 

according  to  [the  will  of]  God  —  As  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  He 
watches  the  surging  emotions  of  them  in  prayer,  and  knows  per- 
fectly what  the  Spirit  means  by  the  groanings  which  he  draws 
forth  within  us,  because  that  blessed  Intercessor  pleads  by  them 
only  for  what  God  Himself  designs  to  bestow.  Note,  (i)  Are 
believers  "led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  {v.  14)?  How  careful,  then, 
should  they  be  not  to  "  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  "  (Ephesians, 
4.  30) !  Cf.  Psalm  32.  8,  9  :  "I  will . . .  guide  thee  with  mine  eye. 
Be  not  (then)  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule,"  &c,  (2)  "The  spirit  of 
bondage  "  to  which  many  Protestants  are  "  all  their  life-time  sub< 
ject,"  and  the  "doubtsome  faith"  which  the  Popish  Church  sys- 
tematically inculcates,  are  both  rebuked  here,  being  in  direct  and 
painful  contrast  to  that  "  spirit  of  adoption,"  and  that  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  along  with  our  own  spirit,  to  the  fact  of  our  sonship^ 
which,  it  is  here  said,  the  children  of  God,  as  such,  enjoy  {y.  15, 
16).  (3)  As  suffering  with  Christ  is  the  ordained  preparation  for 
participating  in  this  glory,  so  the  insignificance  of  the  one  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  other  cannot  fail  to  lighten  the  sense  of  it,  however 
bitter  and  protracted  iv.  17,  18).  (4)  It  cannot  but  swell  the  heart 
of  every  intelligent  Christian  to  think  that,  if  external  nature 
has  been  mysteriously  affected  for  evil  by  the  fall  of  man, 
it  only  awaits  his  completed  recovery,  at  the  resurrection,  to 
experience  a  corresponding  emancipation  from  its  blighted  con- 
dition into  undecaying  life  and  unfading  beauty  {v.  19-23).  (5)  It 
is  not  when  believers,  through  sinful  "  quenching  of  the  Spirit,' 
have  the  fewest  and  faintest  glimpses  of  heaven,  that  they  sigh 
most  fervently  to  be  there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  through 
the  unobstructed  working  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  "the  first- 
fruits  "  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  are  most  largely  and  frequently 
tasted,  then,  and  just  for  that  reason  is  it,  that  they  "groan  within 
themselves"  for  full  redemption  (z/.  23).  For  thus  they  reason  : 
If  such  be  the  drops,  what  will  the  ocean  be?  If  thus  "to  see 
through  a  glass  darkly"  be  so  ver}^  sweet,  what  will  it  be  to  "see 
face  to  face?"  If,  when  "  m)'^  beloved  stands  behind  our  wall, 
looking  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  through  the  lat- 
tice" (Canticles,  2.  9)  —  that  thin  veil  which  parts  the  seen  from 
the  unseen  —  if  He  is  even  thus  to  me  "Fairer  than  the  children 
of  men,"  what  shall  He  be  when  He  stands  confessed  before  my 
undazzled  vision,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father  in  my  own 
nature,  and  I  shall  be  like  Him,  for  I  shall  see  Him  as  he  is? 

(6)  "The  patience  of  hope"  (i  Thessalonians,  i.  3)  is  the  fitting 
attitude  for  those  who,  with  the  joyful  consciousness  that  they  are 
already  ''saved''  (2  Timothy,  i.  9  ;  Titus,  3.  5),  have  )^et  the  painful 
consciousness  that  they  are  saved  but  in  part;  or,  "  that  being  jus- 
tified by  his  grace,  they  are  made  (in  the  present  state)  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  hope  (only)  of  eternal  life"  (Titus,  3.  7  ;  v.  24,  25). 

(7)  As  prayer  is  the  breath  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  believer's 
only  cflfectual  relief  under  the  "  infirmity"  which  attaches  to  his 
whole  condition  here  below,  how  cheering  is  it  to  be  assured  that 
the  blessed  Spirit,  cognizant  of  it  all,  comes  in  aid  of  it  all ;  and, 
in  particular,  that  when  believers,  unable  to  articulate  their  case 
before  God,  can  at  times  do  nothing  but  lie  "  groaning  "  before  the 
Lord,  these  inarticulate  groanings  are  the  Spirit's  own  vehicle  for 
conveying  into  "the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth"  their  whole 
case,  and  come  up  before  the  Hearer  of  prayer  as  the  Spirit's  own 
intercession  in  their  behalf,  and  that  they  are  recognized  by  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  Throne  as  embodying  onl)'  what  His  own 
"  will "    determined    before    to    bestow    upon    them   {v.    26,    27) ! 

(8)  What  a  view  do  these  two  verses  {v.  26,  27)  give  of  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  and  the  harmony  of  their  respective  operations  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  redeemed  ! 

Third  :  Triumphant  Summary,  of  the  whole  Argument  {v.  28-39). 
28.  And — or  "moreover."  or  "now,"  noting  a  transition  to  a  new 
particular,  we  know,  &,C.  —  The  order  in  the  original  is  more 
striking:  "We  know  that  to  them  that  love  God  (Cf.  i  Corii  • 
thians,  2.  9  ;  Ephesians,  6.  24;  James,  i.  12  ;  2.  5)  all  things  work 
together  for  good  (even)  to  them  who  are  the  called  (rather  'who 
are  called  ')  according  to  His  (eternal)  purpose."  Glorious  assur- 
ers 
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ance  !  And  this,  it  seems,  was  a  "household  word,"  a  "known" 
thing  among  believers.  This  working  of  all  things  for  good  is 
done  quite  naturally  to  "  them  that  love  God,"  because  such  souls, 
persuaded  that  He  who  gave  His  own  Son  for  them  cannot  but 
mean  them  well  in  all  His  procedure,  learn  thus  to  take  in  good 
part  whatever  He  sends  them,  however  trying  to  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  to  them  who  are  the  called,  according  to  "  His  purpose,"  all 
things  do,  in  the  same  intelligible  way,  "  work  together  for  good  ; " 
for,  even  when  "  He  hath  His  way  in  the  whirl-wind,"  they  see 
■"His  chariot  paved  with  love"  (Canticles,  3.  10).  And  knowing 
that  it  is  in  pursuance  of  an  eternal  ''purpose  "  of  love  that  they  have 
been  ''  called  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  '  (i  Corin- 
thians, I.  9),  they  naturally  say  within  themselves,  "  It  cannot  be  that 
He  'of  Whom,  and  through  Whom,  and  to  Whom  are  all  things,'" 
should  suffer  that  purpose  to  be  thwarted  by  any  thing  really  ad- 
verse to  us,  or  that  He  should  not  make  all  things,  dark  as  well  as 
light,  crooked  as  well  as  straight,  to  co-operate  to  the  furtherance 
and  final  completion  of  His  high  design."    29.  For  (as  touching  this 

*'  calling  according  to  his  purpose  ")  whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also 

did  predestinate  (foreordain) — In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the 
^word  "foreknow"  here?  "Those  who  he  foreknew  would 
repent  and  believe,"  say  Pelagians  of  every  age  and  every  hue. 
But  this  is  to  thrust  into  the  text  what  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit,  and  even  letter,  of  the  apostle's  teaching  (see  ch.  9.  11;  2 
Timothy,  i.  9).  In  ch.  11.  2,  and  Psalm  i.  6,  God's  "knowledge" 
of  His  people  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  mere  foresight  of  future 
■events,  or  acquaintance  with  what  is  passing  here  below.  Does 
"whom  He  did  foreknow,"  then,  mean  "whom  he  foreordained?" 
Scarcely,  because  both  "foreknowledge"  and  "foreordination " 
are  here  mentioned,  and  the  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  for  our  limited  minds  to  distinguish  them  as  states 
of  the  Divine  mind  toward  men  ;  especially  since  in  Acts,  2.  23, 
"the  counsel  "  is  put  before  "  the  foreknowledge  of  God,"  while  in 
I  Peter,  1.2,"  election  "  is  said  to  be  "  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God."  But  probably  God's  foreknowledge  of  His  own  people 
rc\Q2iW's,l^\^ peculiar, gracious  coniplaceticy  in  ///^w,  while  His  "pre- 
destinating" or  "foreordaining"  them  signifies  His  fixed/«;/^j^, 
flowing  from  this,  to  "  save  them  and  call  them  with  an  holy  call- 
ing" (2  Timothy,  i.  9).  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son 
—  i.e.,  to  be  His  sons  after  the  pattern,  model  or  image  of  His 
Sonship  in  our  nature,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren  —  The  "  First-born,"  the  Son  by  nature  ;  His  "  many 
brethren,"  sons  by  adoption  ;  He,  in  the  Humanity  of  the  Only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  bearing  our  sins  on  the  accursed  tree  ;  they 
in  that  of  mere  men  ready  to  perish  by  reason  of  sin,  but  redeemed 
by  His  blood  from  condemnation  and  wrath,  and  transformed  into 
His  likeness  ;  He,  "  the  First-born  from  the  dead  ;"  they  "  that  sleep 
in  Jesus,"  to  be  in  due  time  "brought  with  Him;"  "The  First- 
born," now  "  crowned  with  glor}-^  and  honour  ;"  His  "  many  breth- 
ren," "when  He  shall  appear  to  be  like  Him,  for  they  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is."  30.  Moreover  —  "And,"  or  "Now;"  explanatory 
cf  the  foregoing  verse  —  q.d.,  "In  'predestinating  us  to  be  roq- 
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formed  to  the  image  of  His  Son'  in  final  glory,  He  settled  all  the 
successive  steps  of  it."  Thus  —  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called  —  The  word  "called"  {^.s  Hodge  and  others  truly 
observe)  is  never  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  applied  to 
those  who  have  only  the  outward  invitation  of  the  Gospel  as  in 
Matthew,  20.  16;  22.  14).  It  always  means  ''  internally,  effectually^ 
savingly  called."  It  denotes  the  Ji^'st  great  step  in  personal  salva- 
tion, and  answers  to  "conversion."  Only  the  word  conversion 
expresses  the  change  of  character  which  then  takes  place,  whereas 
this  "calling"  expresses  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  change,  and 
the  sovereign  power  by  which  we  are  summoned,  Matthew-like, 
Zaccheus-like,  out  of  our  old,  wretched,  perishing  condition,  into 
a  new,  safe,  blessed  life,  and  whom  he  (thus)  called,  them  he  also 
justified  (brought  into  the  definite  state  of  reconciliation  already 
so  fully  described),  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  g'orified  — 

(brought  to  final  glory,  ?'.  17,  18).  Noble  climax,  and  so  rhythmi- 
cally expressed  !  And  all  this  is  viewed  as  past;  because,  starting 
from  the  past  decree  of  "  predestination  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  God's  Son"  of  which  the  other  steps  are  but  the  suc- 
cessive unfoldings  —  all  is  beheld  as  one  entire,  eternally  com- 
pleted salvation.  31.  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  — 
q.  </.,  "  We  can  no  further  go,  think,  wish."  [Bengel.]  This  whole 
passage,  to  v.  34,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  strikes 
all  thoughtful  interpreters  and  readers,  as  transcending  almost 
every  thing  in  language,  while  Olshausen  notices  the  "  profound 
and  colossal  "  character  of  the  thought.  If  God  [be]  for  US,  who 
[can  be]  against  us? — If  God  be  resolved  -Axvdi  engaged  to  bring  us 
through,  all  r?z/r  enemies  must  be  His;  and  "who  would  set  the 
briers  and  thorns  against  Him  in  battle?  He  would  go  through 
them,  He  would  burn  them  together"  (Isaiah,  27.  4).  What  strong 
consolation  is  here  !  Na}^  but  the  great  Pledge  of  all  has  already 
been  given;  for,  32.  He  —  rather,  "He  surely."  (It  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  emphatic  particle  of  the  original.)  that  spared  not  — 
"withheld  not,"  "kept  not  back."  This  expressive  phrase,  as  well 
as  the  whole  thought,  is  suggested  by  Genesis,  22.  12,  where 
Jehovah's  touching  commendation  of  Abraham's  conduct  regard- 
ing his  son  Isaac  seems  designed  to  furnish  something  like  a 
glimpse  into  the  spirit  of  His  own  act  in  surrendering  His  own 
Son,  "Take  now  (said  the  Lord  to  Abraham)  thy  son,  thine  only, 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  .  .  .  offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering"  (Genesis, 
22.  2)  ;  and  only  when  Abraham  had  all  but  performed  that  loftiest 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  the  Lord  interposed,  saying,  "Now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
THINE  ONLY  SON,  from  me."  In  the  light  of  this  incident,  then,  and 
of  this  language,  our  apostle  can  mean  to  convey  nothing  less 
than  this,  that  in  "not  sparing  His  own  Son,  but  delivering  Him 
up,"  or  surrendering  Him,  God  exercised,  in  His  Paternal  charac- 
ter, a  mysterious  act  of  Self-saciifice,  which,  though  involving 
none  of  the  pain  and  none  of  the  loss  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  very  idea  of  self-sacrifice  on  our  part,  was  not  less  real,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  transcended  any  such  acts  of  ours  as  His, 
nature  is  above  the  creature's.     But  this  is  inconceivable  if  Christ 
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be  not  God's  "own  (or  proper)  Son,"  partaker  of  His  very  nature, 
as  really  as  Isaac  was  of  his  father  Abraham's.  In  that  sense, 
certainly,  the  Jews  charged  our  Lord  with  making  Himself  "  equal 
with  God  "  (see  John,  5.  18),  which  He  in  reply  forthwith  proceeded, 
not  to  disown,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm.  Understand  Christ's 
Sonship  thus,  and  the  language  of  Scripture  regarding  it  is  intel- 
ligible and  harmonious  ;  but  take  it  to  be  an  artificial  relationship, 
ascribed  to  Him  in  virtue  either  of  His  miraculous  birth,  or  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  the  grandeur  of  His  works,  or  all 
of  these  together — and  the  passages  which  speak  of  it  neither 
explain  of  themselves  nor  harmonize  with  each  other,  delivered 
him  up  —  not  to  death  merely  (as  many  take  it),  for  that  is  too  nar- 
row an  idea  here,  but  "  surrendered  Him  "in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense;  Cf.  John,  3.  16,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
GAVE  His  only-begotten  Son."  for  US  alt  —  /.  c.,  for  all  believers 
alike  ;  as  nearly  every  good  interpreter  admits  must  be  the  mean- 
ing  here,  how  shall  he  not  —  how  can  we  conceive  that  He  should 
not.  with  Him  also  —  rather,  "also  with  Him."  (The  word  "also" 
is  often  so  placed  in  our  version  as  to  obscure  the  sense  :  see 
Hebrews,  12.  i.)  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  —  all  other  gifts  being 
not  only  immeasurably  less  than  this  Gift  of  gifts,  but  virtuall) 
included  in  it.  33,  34.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
(or,  "bring  any  charge  against")  God'S  elect V  —  the  first  place  in 
this  Epistle  where  believers  are  styled  "  the  elect.""  In  what  sense 
this  is  meant  will  appear  in  next  chapter,  yea,  rather,  that  iS 
risen  again  —  to  make  good  the  purposes  of  His  death.  Here, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  the  apostle  delightfully  corrects  him- 
self (see  Galatians,  4.  9;  and  ch.  i.  12)  ;  not  meaning  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  of  more  saving  value  than  His  death, 
but  that  having  "put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself"  — 
which,  though  precious  to  us,  was  to  Him  of  unmingled  bitter- 
ness—  it  was  incomparably  more  delightful  to  think  that  He 
was  again  alive,  and  living  to  see   to   the  efficacy  of  His  death 

in  our  behalf,    who  is  even  ("also")  at  the  right  hand  of  God  — 

The  right  hand  of  the  king  was  anciently  the  seat  of  honour  (Cf. 
I  Samuel,  20.  25  ;  i  Kings,  2.  19 ;  Psalm,  45.  9),  and  denoted 
participation  in  the  royal  power  and  glory  (Matthew,  20.  21).  The 
classical  writings  contain  similar  allusions.  Accordingly  Christ's 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God — predicted  in  Psalm  no.  i,  and 
historically  referred  to  in  Mark,  16.  19  ;  Acts,  2.  33  ;  7.  56  ;  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  20  ;  Colossians,  3.  i  ;  i  Peter,  3.  22  ;  Revelation,  3.  21  — 
signifies  ih^  glory  of  the  exalted  Son  of  man,  and  ihe  pozuer  in  the 
government  of  the  world  in  which  He  participates.  Hence  it  is 
called  "  sitting  on  the  right  hand  oi  Power"  (Matthew,  26.  64),  and 
"  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  "  (Hebrews,  i.  3). 

[Philippi.]    who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us — using  all  His 

boundless  interest  \w\i\\  God  in  our  behalf.  This  is  the  top  of  the^ 
climax.  "His  Session  at  God's  right  hand  denotes  His  J>07aer  io\ 
save  us  ;  His  Intercession,  His  will  \.o  do  it."  [Bengel.]  But  ho« 
are  we  to  conceive  of  this  Intercession?  Not  certainly  as  onei 
pleading  "on  bended  knees  and  with  outstretched  arms,"  to  use< 
the  expressive  language  of  Calvht.     But  yet  neither  is  it  r^erely  a^ 
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figurative  intimation  that  the  power  of  Christ's  redemption  is  con- 
tinually operative  [Tholuck],  or  merely  to  show  the  fervour  and 
vehemence  of  His  love  for  us.  [Chrysostom.]  It  cannot  be 
taken  to  mean  less  than  this,  that  the  glorified  Redeemer,  con- 
scious of  his  claims,  expressly  signifies  His  will A^vsX  the  efficacy  of 
his  death  should  be  made  good  to  the  uttermost,  and  signifies  it  in 
some  such  royal' style  as  we  find  Him  employing  in  that  wonder- 
fal  Intercessory  Prayer  which  He  spoke  as  from  zvitliin  the  veil  {see 
John,  17.  II,  12) ;  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am"  (see  John,  17.  24).  But  in  what 
form  this  will  is  expressed  is  as  undiscoverable  as  it  is  unimpor- 
tant. 35,36.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
This  does  not  mean  "our  love  to  Christ,"  as  if.  Who  shall  hinder 
us  from  loving  Christ?  but  "  Christ's  love  to  us,"  as  is  clear  from 
the  closing  words  of  the  chapter,  which  refer  to  the  same  subject. 
Nor  would  the  other  sense  harmonize  with  the  scope  of  the  chap- 
ter, which  is  to  exhibit  the  ample  ground  of  the  believer's  confi- 
dence in  Christ.  "  It  is  no  ground  of  confidence  to  assert,  or  even 
to  feel,  that  we  will  never  forsake  Christ  ;  but  it  is  the  strongest 
ground  of  assurance  to  be  convinced  that  His  love  will  never 
change."  [Hodge.]  shall  tribulation  ...  ?  —  q.  d.,  "None  of 
these,  nor  all  together,  how  terrible  soever  to  the  flesh,  are  tokens 
of  God's  wrath,  or  the  least  ground  for  doubt  of  His  love."  From 
whom  could  such  a  question  come  better  than  from  one  who  had 
himself  for  Christ's  sake  endured  so  much  ?  (See  2  Corinthians,  11. 
11-33;  I  Corinthians,  4.  10-13.)  The  apostle  says  not  (remarks 
Calvin  nobly)  "What,"  but  "  Who,"  just  as  if  all  creatures  and  all 
afflictions  were  so  many  gladiators  taking  arms  against  the  Chris- 
tians. [Tholuck.]  As  It  is  written,  For  thy  sake,  &,c.  —  Psalm, 
44.  22  —  quoted  as  descriptive  of  what  God's  faithful  people  may 
expect  from  their  enemies  at  any  period  when  their  hatred  of  right- 
eousness is  roused,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  it  (see  Gala- 
tians,  4.  29).  37.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors, through  Him  that  loved  us  —  not  "we  are  so  far  from 
being  conquered  by  them,  that  they  do  us  much  good  "  [Hodge]  ; 
for  though  this  be  true,  the  word  means  simply,  "  We  are  pre- 
eminently conquerors  "  (see  ch.  5.  20).  And  so  far  are  they  from 
"separating  us  from  Christ's  love,"  that  it  is  just  "  through  him 
that  loveth  us  "  that  we  are  victorious  over  them.  38,  39.  For  I 
am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers  —  whether  good  or  bad.  But  as  the  bad  are 
not  called  "angels,"  or  "principalities,"  or  "  powers,"  save  with 
some  addition  to  show  that  such  are  meant  (Matthew,  25.  41  ;  Col- 
ossians,  2.  15  ;  Ephesians,  6.  12  ;  2  Peter,  2.  4 — except  perhaps 
I  Corinthians,  6.  3),  probably  the  ^'■^^^Z  are  meant  here,  but  merely 
as  the  same  apostle  supposes  an  angel  from  heaven  to  preach  a  false 
gospel.  (So  the  best  interpreters.)  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come  —  no  condition  of  the  present  life  and  none  of  the  un- 
known possibilities  of  the  life  to  come,  nor  any  other  creature 
(rather  "  created  thing  " —  any  other  thing  in  the  whole  created 
universe  of  God)  shall  be  able  to  separate  us,  &,c.— "  All  the 
terms  here  are  to  be  taken   in  their  most  general  sense  and  need 
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no  closer  definition.  The  indefinite  expressions  are  meant  to 
denote  all  that  can  be  thought  of  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  para- 
phrase of  the  conception  of  allncss^  [Olshausen.]  from  the  love 
of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  —  Thus  does  this 

-wonderful  chapter,  with  which  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
properly  closes,  leave  us  who  are  "justified  by  faith,"  in  the  arms 
of  everlasting  Love,  whence  no  hostile  power  or  conceivable 
event  can  ever  tear  us.  "Behold  what  manner  of  love  is  this?" 
And  "what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be,"  who  are  thus 
"blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ?"  Note,  (i)  There 
is  a  glorious  consistency  between  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  and 
the  free  agency  of  men,  though  the  link  of  connection  is  beyond 
human,  perhaps  created,  apprehension  (z'.  28).  (2)  Howennobling 
is  the  thought  that  the  complicated  movements  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  are  all  arranged  in  express  furtherance 
of  the  "good"  of  God's  chosen  {v.  28)!  (3)  To  whatever  con- 
formity to  the  Son  of  God  in  dignity  and  glory  believers  are  or 
shall  hereafter  be  raised,  it  will  be  the  joy  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  it  is  most  fitting,  "that  in  all  things  He  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence "  (Colossians,  i.  18)  {v.  29).  (4)  "  As  there  is  a  beautiful 
harmony  and  necessar}^  connection  between  the  several  doctrines 
of  grace,  so  must  there  be  a  like  harmony  in  the  character  of  the 
Christian.  He  cannot  experience  the  joy  and  confidence  flowing 
from  his  election  without  the  humility  which  the  consideration  of 
its  being  gratuitous  must  produce  ;  nor  can  he  have  the  peace  of 
one  who  is  justified  without  the  holiness  of  one  who  is  saved." 
iv.  29.  30).  [Hodge.]  (5)  However  difficult  it  may  be  for  finite 
minds  to  comprehend  the  emotions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  let  us 
never,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  in  "  not  sparing  His  own  Son  but 
delivering  Him  up  for  us  all,"  God  made  a  real  sacrifice  of  all 
that  was  Dearest  to  His  heart,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  He  meant  for 
■ever  to  assure  His  people  that  all  other  things  which  they  need  — 
inasmuch  as  they  are  nothing  to  this  stupendous  gift,  and,  indeed, 
but  the  necessary  sequel  of  it  will,  in  due  time,  be  forthcoming 
{v.  32).  (6)  In  return  for  such  a  sacrifice  on  God's  part,  what  can 
be  considered  too  great  on  ours  ?  (7)  If  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  all-important  word  "Justification"  in 
this  Epistle  —  whether,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  and  many 
others  affirm,  it  means  '^infusing  righteousness  into  the  unholy, 
so  as  to  7uaks  them  righteous,"  or  according  to  Protestant  teach- 
ing, "  absolving,  acquitting  or  pronouncing  righteous  the  guilty  ;" 
{y-  33),  ought  to  set  such  doubt  entirely  at  rest.  For  the  apostle's 
question  in  this  verse  is,  "  Who  shall  bring  a  charge  against  God's 
elect?"  in  other  words,  "Who  shall  pronounce  or  ''''hold  the?n 
guiltyT  seeing  that  '^  God  Justifies"  them;  showing  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  to  "justify"  was  intended  to  express  precisely  the 
opposite  of  "  holding  guilty ;"  and  consequently  (as  Calvin 
triumphantly  argues)  that  it  means  ''to  absolve  from  the  charge  of 
guilty  (8)  If  there  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  in  what  light 
the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  Epistle  {v.  34)  ought 
to  set  that  doubt  entirel)'  at  rest.     For  there  the  apostle's  questior' 

is:    Who  shall  '' condem;z''  God's  elect,  since    "Christ  died"  fol 
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them  ;  showing  beyond  all  doubt  (as  Philippi  justly  argues)  that  it 
was  the  expiatory  character  of  that  death  which  the  apostle  had  in 
view.  (9)  What  an  affecting  view  of  the  love  of  Christ  does  it 
give  us  to  learn  that  his  greatest  nearness  to  God  and  most 
powerful  interest  \v\\\\  Him  —  as  "  seated  on  His  right  hand" — is 
employed  in  behalf  of  His  people  here  below  {v.  34) !  (10)  "The 
whole  universe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  is  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Christian  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  is  more 
than  a  conquered  foe"(z/.  35-39).  [Hodge.]  (ii)  Are  we  who 
*'have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  both  "  kept  by  the  power 
of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  "  (i  Peter,  i.  5),  and  embraced 
in  the  arms  of  invincible  Love?  Then,  surely,  while  "building 
ourselves  upon  our  most  holy  faith,"  and  "  praying  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  only  the  more  should  we  feel  constrained  to  "  keep 
purselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life"  (Jude,  20.  21). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-33.  The  Bearing  of  the  Foregoing  Truths  upon  the  Con- 
dition AND  Destiny  of  the  Chosen  People — Election  —  The 
Calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Too  well  aware  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  traitor  to  the  dearest  interests  of  his  people  (Acts,  21.  33 ;  22. 
22  ;  25,  24),  the  apostle  opens  this  division  of  his  subject  by  giving 
vent  to  his  real  feelings  with  extraprdinary  vehemence  of  protes- 
tation. I,  2.  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ  —  as  if  steeped  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  wept  over  impenitent  and  doomed  Jerusalem  (Cf.  ch. 
I.  9  ;  2   Corinthians,  12.   19  ;  Philippians,   i.   8).     my  conscience 

bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost  —  (7.  ^/.,  "  my  conscience  as 
quickened,  illuminated,  and  even  now  under  the  direct  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  That  I  have,  &,C.  —  "  That  I  have  great  grief  (or 
*.sorrow')and  unceasing  anguish  in  my  heart"  —  the  bitter  hostility 
of  his  nation  to  the  glorious  Gospel,  and  the  awful  consequences 
of  their  unbelief  weighing  heavily  and  incessantly  upon  his  spirit. 
3.  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
("in  behalf  of")  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh 

^— In  proportion  as  he  felt  himself  spiritually  severed  from  his 
nation,  he  seems  to  have  realized  all  the  more  vividly  their  natural 
relationship.  To  explain  away  the  wish  here  expressed,  as  too 
strong  for  any  Christian  to  utter  or  conceive,  some  have  rendered 
the  opening  words  "  I  ^/V/wish,"  referring  it  to  his  former  unenlight- 
ened state  ;  a  sense  of  the  words  too  tame  to  be  endured  ;  others 
unwarrantably  soften  the  sense  of  the  word  "  accursed."  But  our 
version  gives  the  true  import  of  the  original  ;  and  if  it  be  under- 
stood as  the  language  rather  of  "strong  and  indistinct  emotions 
than  of  definite  ideas"  [Hodge],  expressing  passionately  how  he 
felt  his  whole  being  swallowed  up  in  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
the  difficulty  will  vanish  and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  thesimilaridea 
so  nobly  expressed  by  Moses  (Exodus,  32.  32).  4.  Who  are  Israelites 

—  See  ch.  11.  i  ;  2  Corinthians,  11.  22  ;  Philippians,  3.  5.  to  Whom 
Oertaineth  ("  whose  is")  the  adoption  —  It  is  true  that,  compared 
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with  the  new  economy,  the  old  was  a  state  of  minority  and  pupil- 
age, and  so  far  that  of  a  bond-servant  (Galatians,  4.  1-3) ;  yet,  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  the  surrounding  heathen,  the  choice  of 
Abraham  and  his  seed  was  a  real  separation  of  them  to  be  a 
Family  of  6^(5'^/ (Exodus,  4.  22  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  6  ;  Isaiah,  i.  2 ; 
Jeremiah,  31.  9;  Hosea,  11.  i;  Malachi,  1.6).  and  the  glory  — 
that  "  glory  of  the  Lord,"  or  "  visible  token  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  midst  of  them,"  which  rested  on  the  ark  and  filled  the  tab- 
ernacle during  all  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  which  in 
Jerusalem  continued  to  be  seen  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and 
only  disappeared  when,  at  the  captivity,  the  temple  was  demol- 
ished and  the  sun  of  the  ancient  economy  began  to  go  down. 
This  was  what  the  Jews  called  the  '" Shechinah."  and  the  COVenants^ 
—  "the  covenants  of  promise"  to  which  the  Gentiles  before  Christ 
were  "strangers"  (Ephesians,  2.  12);  meaning  the  one  covenant 
with  Abraham  in  its  successive  rene^vals  (see  Galatians,  3.  16,  17). 
and  the  giving  of  the  law — from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  possession; 
of  it  thereafter,  w^hich  the  Jews  justly  deemed  their  peculiar 
honour  (Deuteronomy,  26.  18,  ig  ;  Psalm  147.  19,  20  ;  ch.  2.  17). 
and  the  service  [of  God]  —  or,  of  the  sanctuary  ;  meaning  the  whole 
divinely  instituted  religious  service,  in  the  celebration  of  which 
they  were  brought  so  nigh  unto  God,  and  the  promises  —  the 
great  Abrahamic  promises,  successivel3^  unfolded,  and  which  had 
their  fulfillment  only  in  Christ  (see  Hebrews,  7.6  ;  Galatians,  3.  16,. 
21;  Acts,  26.6,  7).  5.  Whose  are  the  fathars  —  here,  probably, 
.he  three  great  fathers  of  the  covenant  —  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jij.cob  —  by  whom  God  condescended  to  name  Himself  (Exodus, 
3.  6,  13  ;  Luke,  20.  37).  and  (most  exalted  privilege  of  all,  and  as 
such,  reserved  to  the  last)  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  (see 
ch.  I.  3)  Christ  [came]  (or,  "is  Christ"),  who  is  over  all,  God  — 
rather,  "  God  over  all."  blessed  forever.  Amen  —  To  get  rid  of 
the  bright  testimony  here  borne  to  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ, 
various  expedients  have  been  adopted,  (i)  To  place  a  period, 
either  after  the  words  "  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,"  render- 
ing the  next  clause  as  a  doxology  to  the  Father — "  God  who  is 
over  all  be  blessed  forever;"  or  after  the  word  "all"  —  thus, 
"Christ  came,  who  is  over  all:  God  be  blessed,  &c.  [Erasmus, 
Locke,  Fritzsch,  Meyer,  Jovvett,  &c.]  But  it  is  fatal  to  this 
view,  as  even  Socinus  admits,  that  in  other  Scripture  doxologies 
the  word  "  Blessed  ''precedes  the  name  of  God  on  whom  the  bless- 
ing is  invoked  (thus  :  "  Blessed  be  God,"  Psalm  68.  35  ;  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God.  the  God  of  Israel,"  Psalm  72.  18).  Besides,  any 
such  doxology  here  would  be  "  unmeaning  and  frigid  in  the  ex- 
treme ;"  the  sad  subject  on  which  he  was  entering  suggesting  any 
thing  but  a  doxology,  even  in  connection  with  Christ's  Incarna- 
tion. [Alford.]  (2)  To  transpose  the  words  rendered  "  who  is," 
in  which  case  the  rendering  would  be,  "whose  (/.  e.,  the  fathers') 
is  Christ  according  to  the  flesh."  [Crellius,  Whiston,  Taylor, 
Whitby.]  But  this  is  a  desperate  expedient  in  the  face  of  all 
MS.  authority,  as  is  also  the  conjecture  of  Grotius  and  others,  that 
the  word  "God"  should  be  omitted  from  the  text.  It  remains^ 
Ui^i,  that  we  have  here  no  doxology  at  all,  but  a  naked  statement 
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of  fact  that,  while  Christ  is  "  of"  the  Israelitish  nation  '■^  as  concern- 
uig  the  Jlesh,""  We  \s,  in  another  7-espect,"' God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever."  (In  2  Corinthians,  11.  31,  the  very  Greek  phrase  which  is 
here  rendered  "who  is,"  is  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  Cf.  ch. 
T.  25,  Greek.)  In  this  view  of  the  passage,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  besides  all  the  orthodox  fathers,  some 
of  the  ablest  modern  critics  concur.  [Bengel,  Tholuck,  Stuart, 
Olshausen,  Philippi,  Alford,  &c.]  6;  Not  as  though  the  word 
of  God  had  taken  none  effect  —  "hath  fallen  to  the  ground,"  /.  e., 
failed  (Cf.  Luke,  16.  17,  Greek),  for  they  are  not  all  Israel  which 
are  of  Israel  —  better,  "for  not  all  they  which  are  of  Israel  are 
Israel."  Here  the  apostle  enters  upon  the  profound  subject  of  ELEC- 
TION, the  treatment  of  which  extends  to  the  end  of  ch.  11.  —  q.  d., 
"Think  not  that  I  mourn  over  the  total  loss  of  Israel,  for  that 
would  involve  the  failure  of  God's  word  to  Abraham  ;  but  not  all 
that  belong  to  the  natural  seed,  and  go  under  the  name  of  '  Israel,' 
are  the  Israel  of  God's  irrevocable  choice."  The  difficulties  which 
encompass  this  subject  lie  not  in  the  apostle's  teaching,  which 
is  plain  enough,  but  in  the  truths  themselves,  the  evidence 
for  which,  taken  by  themselves,  is  overwhelming,  but  whose  per- 
fect harmony  is  beyond  human  comprehension  in  the  present 
state.  The  great  source  of  error  here  lies  in  hastily  infer- 
ring (as  Tholuck  and  others),  from  the  apostle's  taking  up, 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in 
connection  with  the  rejection  of  Israel,  and  continuing  this  sub- 
ject through  the  two  next  chapters,  that  the  Election  treated  of 
in  the  body  of  this  chapter  is  national,  not  personal  Election,  and, 
consequently,  is  Election  merely  to  religious  advantages,  not  to 
eternal  salvation.  In  that  case,  the  argument  of  verse  6,  with 
which  the  subject  of  Election  opens,  would  be  this  :  "The  choice 
of  Abraham  and  his  seed  has  not  failed  ;  because,  though  Israel 
has  been  rejected,  the  Gentiles  have  taken  their  place  ;  and  God 
has  a  right  to  choose  what  nation  He  will  to  the  privileges  of  His 
visible  kingdom."  But  so  far  from  this,  the  Gentiles  are  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  at  all  till  toward  the  close  of  the  chapter  ; 
and  the  argument  of  this  verse  is,  that  "  all  Israel  is  not  rejected, 
but  only  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  the  'Israel'  whom 
God  has  chosen  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign  right."  And 
that  this  is  a  choice  not  to  mere  external  piivileges  but  to  eternal 
salvation,    will     abundantly    appear    from    what    follows.      7-9. 

Neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all 

children — q.d.,  "Not  in  the  line  of  mere  fleshly  descent  from 
Abraham  dftes  the  election  run  ;  else  Isbmael,  Hagar's  child  and 
even  Keturah's  children  would  be  included,  which  they  were  not." 
but  (the  true  election  are  such  of  Abraham's  seed  as  God  uncon- 
ditionally chooses,  as  exemplified  in  that  promise),  in  Isaac  shall 

thy  seed  be  called —(Genesis,  21.  12).    10-13.  And  not  only  so; 

but  when   Rebecca,   &,C. —  It  might  be   thought  that  there  was  a 

natural  reason  for  preferring  the  child  of  Sarah  as  being  Abraham's 

true  and  first  wife,  both  to  the  child  of  Hagar,  Sarah's  maid,  and 

to  the  children  of  Keturah,  his  second  wife.      But  there  could  be 

no  sucl\ reason  in  the  case  of  Rebecca,   Isaac's  only  wife  •,  for  the 
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choice  of  her  son  Jacob  was  the  choice  oi  one  of  two  sons  by  the- 
same  mother,  and  of  the  younger  in  preference  to  the  elder,  and 
before  either  of  them  was  born,  and,  consequently,  before  either 
had  done  good  or  evil  to  be  a  ground  of  preference  ;  and  all  ta 
show  that  the  sole  ground  of  distinction  lay  in  the  unconditional 
choice  of  God  — "  not  of  works  but  of  Him  that  calleth."     14.  What 

shall  we  say  then  ?    Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?    God 

forbid  —  This  is  the  first  of  two  objections  to  the  foregoing- 
doctrine,  that  God  chooses  one  and  rejects  another,  not  on 
account  of  their  works  but  purely  in  the  exercise  of  His  own 
good  pleasure  :  "  This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
Gody  The  answer  to  this  objection  extends  to  (7/.  19)  where  we 
have  the  second  objection.  15.  For  he  saith  to  Moses  (Exodus, 
33.  19),  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  ("  on  whom  I  have  "> 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  ("on 

whom  I  have")  COmpassion  —  q.  d.,  "  There  can  be  no  unrighteous- 
ness in  God's  choosing  whom  He  will,  for  to  Moses  He  expressly 
claims  the  right  to  do  so."  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  is 
expressed  in  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  form  ;  not, 
"  I  will  have  mercy  on  none  hut  whom  I  will  ;"  but,  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whomsoever  I  will."  16.  So  then  it  is  not  of  Him  that 
Willeth  (hath  the  inward  desire^,  nor  of  him  that  runneth  (maketh 
active  effort) — (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  9.  24,  26;  Philippians,  2.  16; 
3.  14).  Both  these  are  indispensable  to  salvation,  yet  salvation  is 
owing  to  neither  but  is  purely  "  of  God  that  showeth  mercy"  (see 
Philippians,  2.  12,  13)  "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  which,  out  of  His  oivn  good  pleasure y 

worketh  in  you  both  to  tt'z// and  to  doP    17.  For  the  Scriptures 

saith  to  Pharaoh  (observe  here  the  light  in  which  the  Scripture  is 
viewed  by  the  apostle).  Even  for  this  same  ("this  very")  purpose 
have  I  raised  ("raised  I  ")  thee  up,  &,C. —  The  apostle  had  shown 
that  God  claims  the  right  to  choose  whom  He  will :  Here  he 
shows,  by  an  example,  that  God  punishes  whom  He  will.  But 
"  God  did  not  make  Pharaoh  wicked  ;  He  only  forbore  to  make 
him  good  by  the  exercise  of  special  and  altogether  unmerited 
grace  "  [Hodge.]  that  I  might  ("may")  show  my  power  in  thee 
—  It  was  not  that  Pharaoh  was  worse  than  others  that  he  was  so 
dealt  with,  but  "in  order  that  he  might  become  a  monu- 
ment of  the  penal  justice  of  God,  and  it  was  with  a  view 
to  this  that  God  provided  that  the  evil  which  was  in  him 
should  be  manifested  in  this  definite  form."  [Olshausen.]  and 
that  my  name  might  ("may")  be  declared  ("proclaimed  ;  in 
all  the  earth  —  "This  is  the  principle  on  which  all  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted,  that  the  true  character  of  the  Divine  Law- 
giver should  be  known.  This  is  of  all  objects,  where  God 
is  concerned,  the  highest  and  most  important;  in  itself  the 
most  worthy,  and  in  its  results  the  most  beneficent."  [Hodge.} 
18.  Therefore  hath  he  —  "So  then  he  hath."  The  result  then  is 
that  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he 

will  he  hardeneth  —  by  judicially  abandoning  them  to  the  harden- 
ing influence  of  sin  itself  (Psalm  81.  11,  12;  ch.  i.  24,  26,  28; 
Hebrews,  3.  8,  13),  and  of  the  surrounding  incentives  to  it  (Mat- 
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Note — A  coin,  if  genuine,  is  often  the  very  best  eviticnce  con- 
cerning ancient  persons  and  places,  wliicb  cannot  be  denied  or 
explained  away.  Even  if  they  were  forged,  in  some  age  near 
the  true  date,  they  have  still  a  value  according  to  their  antiquity. 
It  is  often  found  that  ancient  records  are  confirmed  by  coins,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Port  of  Cenchrea,  where  the 
coin  of  Corinth  coiifiruag  the  teift  In  Acts  xvUi.  18,  and  Ronvins 
rvi.  1. 
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thew,  24.  12;  I  Corinthians,  15.  38;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  17.;  19. 
Objection  second  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty  :  Thou  shalt 
say  then  unto  me,  Why  ("Why  then"  is  the  true  reading)  doth  hs 
yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  resisted  ("Who  resisteth  ")  his  will? 

—  q.  d.,  "  This  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  human  responsibility." 
If  God  chooses  and  rejects,  pardons  and  punishes,  whom  He 
pleases,  why  are  those  blamed  who,  if  rejected  by  Him,  cannot 
help  sinning  and  perishing?  This  objection  shows  quite  as  con- 
clusively as  the  former  the  real  nature  of  the  doctrine  objected  to 

—  that  it  is  election  and  non-election  to  eternal  salvation  prior  to 
any  difference  of  personal  character  :  this  is  the  only  doctrine 
that  could  suggest  the  objection  here  stated,  and  to  this  doctrine 
the  objection  ?■  J- plausible.  What  now  is  the  apostle's  answer?  It 
is  twofold.  First:  "It  is  irreverence  and  presumption  in  the 
creature  to  arraign  the  Creator."  20,  21.  Nay;  but,  0  man,  who 
art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  ("didst  thou  make") 
me  thus  (Isaiah,  45.  9)  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay, 
of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  to 

dishonor?  — "  The  objection  is  founded  on  ignorance  or  misap- 
prehension of  the  relation  between  God  and  His  sinful  creatures, 
supposing  that  He  is  under  obligation  to  extend  H^is  grace  to  all, 
whereas  He  is  under  obligation  to  none.  All  are  sinners,  and 
have  forfeited  every  claim  to  His  mercy.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
competent  to  God  to  spare  one  and  not  another,  to  make  one  ves- 
sel to  honour  and  another  to  disho-nour.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Paul  does  not  here  speak  of  God's  right  over  His  crea- 
tures as  creatures.^  but  as  sinful  creatures ;  as  he  himself  clearly 
intimates  in  the  next  verses.  It  is  the  cavil  of  a  sinful  creature 
against  his  Creator  that  he  is  answering,  and  he  does  so  by  show- 
ing that  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  give  his  grace  to  any,  but 
is  as  sovereign  as  in  fashioning  the  clay."  [Hodge.]  But  second, 
"  There  is  nothing  unjust  in  such  sovereignty."  22,  23.  What  if 
God,  willing  to  show  ("designing  to  manifest")  his  wrath  (His 
holy  displeasure  against  sin),  and  tO  make  his  pOWer  (to  punish  it) 

known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  — 

i.  e.,  "destined  to  wrath  ;"  just  as  "vessels  of  mercy,"  in  the  next 
verse,  mean  "vessels  destined  to  mercy;"  compare  Ephesians,  2. 
3,  "children  of  wrath."  fitted  for  destruction  —  It  is  well  re- 
marked by  Stuart,  that  the  "  difficulties  which  such  statements 
involve  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  softening  the  language  of  one 
text,  while  so  many  others  meet  us  which  are  of  the  same  tenor; 
and  even  if  we  give  up  the  Bible  itself,  so  long  as  we  acknowledge 
an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  we  cannot  abate  in  the  least 
degree  from  any  of  the  difficulties  which  such  texts  make."  Be 
it  observed,  however,  that  if  God,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  expressly 
"designed  to  manifest  His  wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  (in  the 
way  of  wrath)  known,"  it  could  only  be  by  punishing  some,  while  He 
pardons  others  ;  and  if  the  choice  between  the  two  classes  was  not 
to  be  founded,  as  our  apostle  also  teaches,  on  their  own  doings,  but 
on  God's  good  pleasure,  the  decision  behoved  ultimately  to  rest  with 
God.  Yet,  even  in  the  necessary  punishment  of  the  wicked,  as  Hodge 
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observes,  so  far  from  proceeding  witn  unaue  severity,  the  apostle 
would  have  it  remarked  that  God  "endures  with  much  long- 
suffering"  those  objects  of  His  righteous  displeasure,     and  that 

he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of 

mercy — that  "glorious  exuberance  of  Divine  mercy"  which  was 
manifested  in  choosing  and  eternally  arranging  for  the  salvation 

of  sinners.    24.  even   US,  whom  he  hath  called,  &,c.  —  rather, 

"  Whom  he  hath  also  called,  even  us,"  &c.,  in  not  only  "•  afore  pre- 
paring^'' but  in  due  time  effectually  "■calling  us."  not  of  the  JewS, 
&,C. —  better,  "  not  from  among  Jews  only,  but  also  from  among 
Gentiles."  Here  for  the  first  time  in  this  cJiapter  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  introduced ;  all  before  having  respect,  not  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  called  Gentiles  for  the  rejected  Jews,  but  to  the 
choice  of  one  portion  and  the  rejection  of  another  of  the  same 
Israel.  Had  Israel's  rejection  been  total,  God's  promise  to  Abra- 
ham would  not  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  substitution  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  their  room  ;  but  Israel's  rejection  being  only  partial,  the 
preservation  of  "  a  remnant,"  in  which  the  promise  was  made  good, 
was  but  "according  to  the  election  of  grace."  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  along  with  this  elect  remnant 
of  Israel  it  is  God's  purpose  to  "  take  out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people 
for  His  name  "  (Acts,  26.  14)  ;  and  that  subject,  thus  introduced, 
is  rtow  continued  to  the  end  of  ch.  11.      25.  As  he  saith  also  in 

Osee  ("Hosea"),  I  will  call  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my 
people;  and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved  —  quoted,  though 

not  quite  to  the  letter,  from  Hosea,  2.  23,  a  passage  relating  imme- 
diately, not  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ; 
but  since  they  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
"not  God's  people,"  and  in  that  sense  "not  beloved,"  the  apostle 
legitimately  applies  it  to  the  heathen,  as  "  aliens  from  the  com^ 
monwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise" 
(So  I  Peter,  2.  10).     26.  And  (another  quotation  from  Hosea,  i,  10) 

it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them, 
Ye  are  not  my  people ;  there  shall  they  be  called  the  children 

("  called  sons  ")  of  the  living  God  —  The  expression,  "  in  the  place 
where  .  .  .  there,"  seems  designed  onl)'-  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  gracious  change  here  announced,  from  Divine  exclusion  to 
Divine  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  pecple  of  God.  27-29. 
Esaias  also  crieth  ("  But  Isaiah  crieth  ")  —  an  expression  denoting 
a  solemn  testimony  openly  borne  (John,  i.  15  ;  7.  28,  37  ;  12.  44  ; 
Acts,  23.  6  ;  24.  41).  concerning  Israel,  Though  the  number  of  the 
children  ("sons")  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  ("the") 
remnant  (/.  c,  the  elect  remnant  only)  shall  be  saved  ;  for  he  will 

finish  the  work,  and  cut  ("  is  finishing  the  reckoning,  and  cutting  ") 

it  short  in  righteousness;  because  a  short  work  ("reckoning") 
will  the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth  —  Isaiah,  10.  22,  23,  as  in  the 
LXX.  The  sense  given  to  these  words  by  the  apostle  may  seem 
to  differ  from  that  intended  by  the  prophet.  But  the  sameness  of 
sentiment  in  both  places  will  at  once  appear,  if  we  understand 
(hose  words  of  the  prophet,  "the  consumption  decreed  shall  over- 
flow with  righteousness,"  to  mean  that  while  a  remnant  of  Israel 
should  be  graciously  spared  to  return  from  captivity,  "  the  decreed 
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consumption"  of  the  impenitent  majority  should  be  "replete  with 
righteousness,"  or  illustriously  display  God's  righteous  vengeance 
against  sin.  The  "short  reckoning"  seems  to  mean  the  speedy 
completing  of  His  word,  both  in  cutting  off  the  one  portion  and 
saving  the  other.  And  as  Esaias  said  1"  hath  said  ")  before  —  i.  e., 
probably  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  book,  namely,  Isaiah,  i.  9.  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  ofSabbaoth  —  i.  ^.,"the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;"  the  word 
is  Hebrew,  but  occurs  so  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (ch.  5.4),  and  has 
thence  become  naturalized  in  our  Christian  phraseology,  had  left 
US  a  seed  —  meaning  "  a  remnant  ;"  small  at  first,  but  in  due  time  to 
be  a  seed  of'plenty  (Cf.  Psalm  22.  30,  31  ;  Isaiah,  6.  12,  13).  we  had 
been  ("become")  as  Sodom,  &,C. —  But  for  this  precious  seed,  the 
chosen  people  would  have  resembled  the  cities  of  the  plain,  both  in 
degeneracy  of  character  and  in  merited  doom.  30,  31.  What  shall 
we  say  then?  —  "What  now  is  the  result  of  the  whole?"  The 
result  is  this  —  ver)-  different  from  what  one  would  have  expected 

—  That  the  Gentiles,  which  followed  not  after  righteousness,  have 
attained  ("  attained  ')  to  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness  of 

faith  —  As  we  have  seen  that  "the  righteousness  of  faith"  is  the 
righteousness  which  justifies  (see  ch.  3.  22,  &c.),  this  verse  must 
mean  that  "  the  Gentiles  who,  while  strangers  to  Christ,  were  quite 
indifferent  about  acceptance  with  God,  having  embraced  the  gospel 
as  soon  as  it  was  preached  to  them,  experienced  the  blessedness 
of  a  justified  state."  but  Israel,  which  followed  ("following") 
after  the  law  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attained  ("attained  not") 
unto  the  law  of  righteousness  —  The  word  "law"  is  used  here,  we 
think,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  7.  23,  to  denote  "a  principle  of 
action  ;  " — q.  d.,  "  Israel,  though  sincerely  and  steadily  aiming  at 
acceptance  with  God,  nevertheless  missed  it."  32,  33.  Where- 
fore ?  Because  [they  sought  It]  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were 
(rather,  simpl)^  "as")  by  the  works  of  the  law  —  As  if  it  were  thus 
attainable,  which  justification  is  not*  Since,  therefore,  it  is  attain- 
able only  by  faith,  they  missed  it.    for  (it  is  doubtful  if  this  particle 

was  originally  in  the  text)  they  stumbled  at  that  stumblingstone  — 
better,  "against  the  stone  of  stumbling,"  meaning  Christ.  But  in 
this  they  only  did  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah,  8.  14  ;  28.  16),  Behold,  &,C. 
— Two  Messianic  predictions  are  here  combined,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  combined,  the  pre- 
diction brings  together  both  the  classes  of  whom  the  apostle  is 
treating  :  those  to  whom  Messiah  should  be  only  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  those  who  were  to  regard  Him  as  the  corner-stone 
of  all  their  hopes.  Thus  expounded,  this  chapter  presents  no 
serious  difficulties,  none  which  do  not  arise  out  of  the  subject 
itself,  whose  depths  are  unfathomable  ;  whereas  on  every  other 
view  of  it  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  any  consistent  and  worthy 
interpretation  is,  in  our  judgment,  insuperable.  Note,  (i)  To  speak 
and  act  "in  Christ,"  with  a  conscience  not  only  illuminated,  but 
under  the  present  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  supernaturally  inspired,  but  is  the  privilege,  and  ought  to  be 
the  aim,  of  every  believer  (z/.  i).  (2)  Grace  does  not  destroy,  but 
only  intensify  and  elevate,  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  Christians 
should  study  to  show  this  {v.  2,  3).     (3)  To  belong  to  the  visible 
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Church  of  God,  and  enjoy  its  high  and  holy  distinctions,  is  of  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and  should  be  regarded  with  devout 
thankfulness  {v.  4,  5).  (4)  Yet  the  most  sacred  external  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  will  avail  nothing  to  salvation  without  the 
heart's  submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God  {v.  31-33).  (5)  What 
manner  of  persons  ought  "  God's  elect "  to  be?  —  in  humility  when 
they  remember  that  He  hath  saved  them  and  called  them,  not 
according  to  their  works  but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and 
grace,  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began 
(2  Timothy,  1.9);  in  thankfulness,  for  "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ, 
and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive?"  (i  Corinthians, 
4.  7) ;  in  godly  jealousy  over  themselves,  remembering  that  "  God  is 
not  mocked,"  but  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap  "  (Galatians,  6.  7) ;  in  diligence  "  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure*"  (2  Peter,  i.  10)  ;  and  yet  in  calm  confidence  that  "whom 
God  predestinates  and  calls,  and  justifies,  them  (in  due  time)  He 
also  glorifies"  (ch.  8.  30).  (6)  On  all  subjects  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  lie  beyond  human  comprehension,  it  will  be  our  wis- 
dom to  set  down  what  God  says  in  His  word,  and  has  actually 
done  in  His  procedure  toward  men,  as  indisputable,  even  though 
it  contradict  the  results  at  which  in  the  best  exercise  of  our  limited 
judgment  we  may  have  arrived  {v.  14-23).  (7)  Sincerity  in  religion, 
or  a  general  desire  to  be  saved,  with  assiduous  efforts  to  do  right, 
will  prove  fatal  as  a  ground  of  confidence  before  God,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  implicit  submission  to  His  revealed  method  of  salvation 
{v.  31-33).  (8)  In  the  rejection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  chosen 
people,  and  the  inbringing  of  multitudes  of  estranged  Gentiles, 
God  would  have  men  to  see  a  law  of  His  procedure,  which  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day  will  more  vividly  reveal  —  that  "  the  last 
shall  be  first  and  the  first  last"  (Matthew,  20.  16). 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-21.  Same  Subject  continued  —  How  Israel  came  to  miss 
Salvation  and  the  Gentiles  to  find  it.  i.  Brethren,  my 
heart's  desire  —  The  word  here  used  expresses  "entire  com- 
placency," that  in  which  the  heart  would  experience  full  satis- 
faction, and  prayer  ("supplication")  to  God  for  Israel  ("for 
them  "  is  the  true  reading  ;  the  subject  being  continued  from  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter.)  is,  that  they  may  be  saved  — "  for 
their  salvation."  Having  before  poured  forth  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  at  the  general  unbelief  of  his  nation  and  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences (ch.  9.  1-3),  he  here  expresses  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  his  desire  and  pra)^er  for  their  salvation.  2.  For  I  bear 
them  record  (or  "  witness,"  as  he  well  could  from  his  own  sad 
experience.)  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  ( '  for ")  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge  —  (Cf.  Acts,  22.  3  ;  26.  9-1 1  ;  Galatians,  i.  13,  14). 
He  alludes  to  this  well  meaning  of  his  people,  notwithstanding 
their  spiritual  blindness,  not  certainly  to  excuse  their  rejection  of 
Christ  and  rage  against  His  saints  but  as  some  ground  of  hope 

regarding  them  (see  i  Timothy,  1. 13).    3.  For  they  being  ignorant 
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of  God's  righteousness  —  i.  e.,  for  the    justification    of  the  guilty 

(see  ch.  i.  17).  and  going  about  ("seeking")  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God  —  The  apostle  views  the  general  rejection  of 
Christ  by  the  nation  as  one  act.     4.  For  €hrist  is  the  end  (the 

object  or  aim)  of  the  law  for  ("  justifying")  righteousness  to  every 

one  that  believeth  —  i.  e.,  contains  within  Himself  all  that  the 
law  demands,  for  the  justification  of  such  as  embrace  Him,  whether 

Jew  or  Gentile  (Galatians,  3.  24).  5-10.  For  l^oses  describeth  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  that  doeth  ("  hath 
done")  those  things  (which  it  commands)  shall  live  in  them — 

(Leviticus,  28.  5).  This  is  the  one  way  of  justification  and  life  — 
by  ''  the  righteousness  which  is  of  (or  by  our  own  obedience  to) 

the  law"    But  the  ('  justifying")  righteousness  which  is  of  faith 

speaketh  on  this  wise  ("speaketh  thus") — its  language  or  import 
is  to  this  effect — (quoting  in  substance  Deuteronomy,  30.  13,  14). 
Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  That  is,  to 
bring  Christ  down,  &-C.— ^.  d.,  •'  Ye  have  not  to  sigh  over  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  to  justification  ;  as  if  one  should  say. 
Ah  !  if  I  could  but  get  some  one  to  mount  up  to  heaven  and  fetch 
me  down  Christ  there  might  be  some  hope,  but  since  that  cannot 
be,  mine  is  a  desperate  case."  or,  Who  shall  descend,  &,C. — 
another  case  of  impossibility,  suggested  by  Proverbs,  30.  4,  and 
perhaps,  also,  Amos,  9.  2  —  probably  proverbial  expressions  of 
impossibility  (Cf.  Psalm  139.  7-10;  Proverbs,  24.7,  &c.).  But 
whatsaith  it?  [It  saith] — continuing  the  quotation  from  Deuter- 
onomy, 30.  14.  The  word  is  nigh  thee  —  easily  accessible,  in  thy 
mouth  —  when  thou  confessest  Him,  and  in  thine  heart  —  when 
thou  believest  on  Him.  Though  it  is  of  the  la%v  which  Moses 
more  immediately  speaks  in  the  passage  quoted,  yet  it  is  of  the 
law  as  Israel  shall  be  brought  to  look  upon  it  when  the  Lord 
their  God  shall  circumcise  their  heart  "to  love  the  Lord  their 
God  with  all  their  heart,"  &c.  {v.  6);  and  thus,  in  applying  it,  the 
apostle  (as  Olshaiisen  truly  observes)  is  not  merely  appro- 
priating the  language  of  Moses,  but  keeping  in  the  line  of 
his  deeper  thought,  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach  — 
i.  e.,  the  word  which  men  have  to  believe  for  salvation  (Cf.  i  Timo- 
thy, 4.  6).  that  if  thou  shalt,  &,C.  —  So  understanding  the  words, 
the  apostle  is  here  giving  the  language  of  the  true  method  of  justifi- 
cation, and  this  sense  we  prefer  [with  Calvin,  Beza,  Ferme,  Locke, 
JowETT.]  But  able  interpreters  render  the  words,  "  For,"  or  "  Be- 
cause if  thou  shalt,"  &c.  [Vulgate,  Luther,  De  Wktte,  Stuart, 
Philippi,  Alford,  Revised  Version.]  In  this  case  these  are  the 
apostle's  own  remarks,  confirming  the  foregoing  statements  as  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  method  of  salvation,  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  —  i.  e.,  probably,  "If  thou  shalt  confess 
Jesus  [to  be]  the  Lord,"  which  is  the  proper  manifestation  or  evi- 
dence of  faith  (Matthew,  10.  32  ;  i  John,  4.  15),  This  is  put  first 
merely  to  correspond  with  the  foregoing  quotation  —  "in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thine  heart,"  So  in  2  Peter,  i.  10,  the  "calling  of 
believers"  is  put  before  their  "election,"  as  that  which  is  first 
"made  sure,"  although  in  point  of  time  it  comes  after  it.     and 
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Shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  ('that  God 
raised")  him  from  the  dead,  &C.  —  (see  ch.  4.  25.)  in  the  next 
verse  the  two  things  are  placed  in  their  natural  order.  For  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  (justifying)  righteousness;  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation  —  This  confession 
of  Christ's  name,  especially  in  times  of  persecution,  and  when- 
ever obloquy  is  attached  to  the  Christian  profession,  is  an  indis- 
pensable test  of  discipleship,  11-13.  For  the  Scripture  saith  — 
in  Isaiah,  28.  16,  a  glorious  Messianic  passage,  WhoSOever  be- 
lieveth on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed  —  Here,  as  in  ch.  9.  33,  the 
quotation  is  from  the  LXX,  which  renders  those  words  of  the 
original,  "  shall  not  make  haste '"  (/.  c,  '\\y  for  escape  as  from  con- 
scious danger),  "shall  not  be  put  to  shame,"  which  comes  to  the 

same  thing.  For  there  is  no  difference  (or  "  distinction  ")  between 
Jew  and  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  overall  —  i.  e.,  not  God  [as 

Calvin,  Grotius,  Olshausen,  Hodge],  but  Christ,  as  will  be  seen, 
we  think,  by  comparing  verses  9, 12, 13,  and  observing  the  apostle's 
usual  style  on  such  subjects.  [So  Chrysostom,  Melville,  Bengel, 
Meyer,  De  Wette,  Fritsche,  Tholuck,  Stuart,  Alford,  Phil- 
IPPI.]  is  rich  —  a  favourite  Pauline  term  to  express  the  exuber- 
ance of  that  saving  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him  —  This  confirms  the  application  of  the  preceding 
words  to  Christ,  since  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
a  customary  expression  (see  Acts,  7.  59,  60 ;  g.  14,  21  ;  22.    16  ;  r 

Corinthians,  i.  2 ;  2  Timothy,  2.  22).  For  [saith  the  Scripture] 
whosoever  —  The  expression  is  emphatic.  "Every  one  whoso- 
ever."   shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  — 

Joel,  2.  32  ;  quoted  also  by  Peter  in  his  great  Pentecostal  sermon 
(Acts,  2.  21)  with  evident  application  to  Christ.      14,  15.  How  then 

shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  . . . 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  .  .  .  hear  with- 
out a  preacher  ?  and  .  .  .  preach  except  sent  ?  —  q.  d. ,  "  True,  the 

same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  alike  that  call  upon  him  ;  but 
this  calling  implies  believing  ;  and  believing,  hearing  ;  and  hear- 
ing, preaching  ;  and  preaching,  a  mission  to  preach.  Why,  then, 
take  ye  it  so  ill,  O  children  of  Abraham,  that,  in  obedience  to  our 
heavenly  mission  (Acts,  26.  t6-i8),  we  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ?  '    as  it  is  written  (Isaiah,  52.  7). 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace, 

&C.  —  The  whole  chapter  of  Isaiah  from  which  this  is  taken,  and 
the  three  that  follow,  are  so  richly  Messianic,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  "the  glad  tidings  "  there  spoken  of  announce  a  more 
glorious  release  than  of  Judah  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  very  feet  of  its  preachers  are  called  "beautiful"  for  the  sake 

of  their  message.     16,  17.  But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel 

—  i.  e.,  the  Scripture  hath  prepared  us  to  expect  this  sad  result.  For 
Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report? — q.  ^.,"  Where 
shall  one  find  a  believer?"  The  prophet  speaks  as  if  next  to  none 
would  believe:  The  apostle  softens  this  into  "They  have  not  all 
believed."  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God  —  </.<-/.,  "This  is  another  confirmation  of  the  truth 
that  faith  supposes  the  hearing  of  the  word,  and  this  a  commission 
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to  preach  it."  i8.  But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard  ?  ("  Did  they 
not  hear?")  —  Can  Israel,  through  any  region  of  his  dispersion, 
plead  ignorance  of  these  glad  tidings?     Yes  verlly,  their  SOUnd 

went  ("their  voice  went  out")  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  —  These  beautiful  words  are  from  Psalm 
19.  4.  Whether  the  apostle  quoted  them  as  in  their  primary  in- 
tention applicable  to  his  subject  [as  Olshausen,  Alford,  &c.], 
or  only  "used  Scriptural  language  to  express  his  own  ideas,  as  is 
done  involuntarily  almost  by  every  preacher  in  ever)'  sermon" 
[Hodge],  expositors  are  not  agreed.  •  But  though  the  latter  may 
seem  the  more  natural,  since  "  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness upon  the  world"  (Malachi,  4.  2),  "the  day-spring  from  on 
high  visiting  us,  giving  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  and 
guiding  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace"  (Luke,  i.  78,  79),  must 
have  been  familiar  and  delightful  to  the  apostle's  ear,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  irradiation  of  the  world  with  the  beams  of  a  better 
sun  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  must  have  a 
mode  of  speaking  quite  natural,  and  to  him  scarcely  figurative. 

19.  But  I  say.  Did  not  Israel  know?  —  know,  from  their  own 

Scriptures,  of  God's  intention  to  bring  in  the  Gentiles?  First  — 
i.  e..  First  in  the  prophetic  line  [De  Wette],  Moses  saith,  &,C. — 
"  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  ('against')  [them  that  are]  not  a 
nation,  and  against  a  nation  without  understanding  will  t  anger 
you"  (Deuteronomy,  32.  21).  In  this  verse,  God  warns  His  ancient 
people  that  because  they  had  (that  is,  in  after-times  would)  moved 
Him  to  jealousy  with  their  "no-gods,'  and  provoked  Him  to 
anger  with  their  vanities.  He,  in  requital,  would  move  them  to 
jealousy  by  receiving  into  His  favour  a  "  no-people,"  and  provoke 
them  to  anger  by  adopting  a  nation  void  of  understanding.  20. 
But  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith  —  ?.  e.,  is  still  plainer,  and  goes 
even  the  length  of  saying,  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not 
—  until  I  sought  them,  I  was  made  ("became")  manifest  unto 
them  that  asked  not  after  me  —  until  the  invitation  from  Me  came 
to  them.  That  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  meant  by  these 
words  of  the  prophet  (Isaiah,  65,  i),  is  manifest  from  what  imme- 
diately follows,  "  I  said,  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a  nation  that 
was  not  called  by  my  name."  21.  But  to  (rather,  "  with  regard 
to  ")  Israel  he  saith,  All  day  ("  All  the  day")  long  I  have  stretched 
OUt("did  I  stretch  forth")  my  hands  —  the  attitude  of  gracious 
entreaty,  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people  —  These  words, 
which  immediately  follow  the  announcement  just  quoted  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were  enough  to  forewarn  the  Jews  both  of 
God's  purpose  to  eject  them  from  their  privileges,  in  favour  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  the  cause  of  it  on  their  own  part.  JVote,  (i)  Mere 
sincerity  and  even  earnestness  in  religion  —  though  it  may  bo 
some  ground  of  hope  for  a  merciful  recovery  from  error  —  is  no 
excuse,  and  will  not  compensate,  for  the  deliberate  rejection  of 
saving  truth,  when  in  the  providence  of  God  presented  for  accept- 
ance {v.  1-3  ;  and  see  ch.  9,  note  7).  (2)  The  true  cause  of  such 
rejection  of  saving  truth,  by  the  otherwise  sincere,  is  the  prepos- 
session of  the  mind  by  some  false  notions  of  its  own.     So  long  as 

the  Jews  "  sought  to  set  up  their  own  righteousness,"  it  was  in  the 
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nature  of  things  impossible  that  they  should  "  submit  themselves 
to  the  righteousness  of  God  ;"  the  one  of  these  two  methods  of 
acceptance  being  in  the  teeth  of  the  other  {v.  3).  (3)  The  essential 
terms  of  salvation  have  in  every  age  been  the  same  :  "  Whosoever 
will"  is  invited  to  "take  of  the  water  of  life  freely"  (Revelation, 
:22.  17) ;  (7'.  13).  4.  How  will  the  remembrance  of  the  simplicit)''^ 
reasonableness  and  absolute  freeness  of  God's  plan  of  salvation 
overwhelm  those  that  perish  from  under  the  sound  of  it  {v.  4-13) ! 
(5)  How  piercingly  and  perpetually  should  that  question  —  "  How 
SHALL  THEY  HEAR  WITHOUT  A  PREACHER?"  —  sound  in  the  ears 
of  all  the  churches,  as  but  the  apostolic  echo  of  their  Lord's  part- 
ing injunction,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature" 
(Mark,  16.  15),  and  how  far  below  the  proper  standard  ^ef  love» 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  must  the  churches  as  )^et  be,  when  with  sa 
plenteous  a  harvest  the  labourers  are  yet  so  few  (Matthew,  g.  37,. 
38),  and  that  cry  from  the  lips  of  pardoned,  gifted,  consecrated 
men  —  "  Here  am  I,  and  send  me  "  (Isaiah,  6.  8),  is  not  heard  every- 
where {v.  14,  15)  !  (6)  The  blessing  of  a  covenant-relation  to  God 
is  the  irrevocable  privilege  of  no  people  and  no  church  ;  it  can  be 
preserved  only  by  fidelity,  on  our  part,  to  the  covenant  itself 
(z'.  19).  (7)  God  is  often  found  by  those  who  apparently  are  the 
farthest  from  Him,  while  He  remains  undiscovered  by  those  who 
think  themselves  the  nearest  {v.  20,  2i).  (8)  God's  dealings  even 
with  reprobate  sinners  are  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion  ;  all 
the  day  long  extending  the  arms  of  His  mercy  even  to  the  dis- 
obedient and  gainsaying.  This  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  ai 
last  by  all  who  perish,  to  the  glory  of  God's  forbearance,  and  to 
^heir  own  confusiop  {zi.  21). 


CHAPTER  XL 

1-36.  Same  Subject  continued  and  concluded  —  The  Ulti- 
mate Inbringing  of  all  Israel,  to  be,  with  the  Gentiles, 
One  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  Earth.  i.  I  say  then,  Hath 
(•'did  ")  God  cast  away  his  people?    God  forbid  — Our  Lord  did 

indeed  announce  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  front 
Israel"  (Matthew,  21,  41);  and  when  asked  by  the  eleven,  after 
His  resurrection,  if  he  would  at  that  time  "  restore  the  kingdom  ta 
Israel,"  His  reply  is  a  virtual  admission  that  Israel  was  in  some 
sense  already  out  of  covenant  (Acts,  i.  9).  Yet  here  the  apostle 
teaches  that,  in  two  respects,  Israel  was  not  "  cast  away  ;"  Firsts 
Not  totally  ;  Second,  Not.  finally.  First,  Israel  is  not  wholly  cast 
away,  for  I  also  am  an  Israelite  (see  Philippians,  3.  5)  —  and  so 
a  living  witness  to  the  contrary,    of  the  seed  of  Abraham  —  of 

pure  descent  from  the  father  of  the  faithful,  of  the  tribe  Of  Ben- 
jamin (Philippians,  3.  5) — that  tribe  which,  on  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  constituted,  with  Judah,  the  one  faithful  kingdom  of 
God  (i  Kings,  12.  21),  and  after  the  captivity  was,  along  with 
Judah,  the  kernel  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Ezra,  4.  i  ;  10.  9).  2-4.  God 
hath  C'did  ")  not  cast  awiy  His  people  (/.  e.,  wholly)  which  he 

foroknew  —  On   the  word   "foreknew,"   see  ch.  8.  29.     Wot  {i.  t\,. 
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"'  Know")  ye  not  that  the  Scripture  salth  of  (//V.,  "  in,"  i.  e.,  in  the 
section  which  relates  to)  Elias?    how  he  maketh  intercession 

("  pleadeth  ")  against  Israel  —  (The  word  *'  saying  "  which  follows, 
as  also  the  particle  "  and  "  before  "  digged  down,"  should  be  omit- 
ted, as  without  MS.  authority,     and  I  am  left  alone  —  "  I  only  am 

left. '    seven  thousand,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  —  not 

""  the  image  of  Baal,"  according  to  the  supplement  of  our  version. 
5.  Even  so  at  this  present  time — "in  this  present  season  ;"  this 
period  of  Israel's  rejection  (see  Acts,  i.  7,  Greek),  there  is  — 
"  there  obtains,"  or  "  hath  remained."  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace  —  q.d.,  "As  in  Elijah's  time  the  apostacy  of 
Israel  was  not  so  universal  as  it  seemed  to  be,  and  as  he  in  his 
despondency  concluded  it  to  be,  so  now,  the  rejection  of  Christ 
by  Israel  is  not  so  appalling  in  extent  as  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  :  There  is  now,  as  there  was  then,  a  faithful  remnant  ;  not, 
however,  of  persons  naturally  Letter  than  the  unbelieving  mass, 
but  of  persons  graciously  chosen  to  salvation"  (see  i  Corinthians, 
4.  7  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2. 13).  This  establishes  our  view  of  the  argu- 
ment on  Election  in  ch.  9,  as  not  being  an  Election  of  Gentiles  in  the 
room  of  Jews,  and  merely  to  religious  advantages,  but  a  sovereign 
choice  of  some  of  Israel  itself,  from  among  others,  to  believe  and 
be  saved  (see  ch,  9.  6).  6.  And,  &,C. —  better,  "Now  if  it  (the 
election)  be  by  grace,  it  is  no  mure  of  works;  for  [then]  grace 
becomes  no  more  grace  ;  but  if  it  be  of  works,"  &c.  (The  authority 
of  ancient  MSS.  against  this  latter  clause,  as  superfluous  and  not 
originally  in  the  text,  though  strong,  is  not  sufficient,  we  think,  to 
justify  its  exclusion.  Such  seeming  redundancies  are  not  unusual 
with  our  apostle.)  The  general  position  here  laid  down  is  Of  vital 
importance  :  That  there  are  but  two  possible  sources  of  salvation 
—  men's  works  and  God's  grace  ;  and  that  these  are  so  essentially 
distinct  and  opposite,  that  salvation  cannot  be  of  any  combination 
or  mixture  of  both,  but  must  be  wholly  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other  (see  ch.  4,  note  3).  7-10.  What  then? — How  stands  the  fact? 
Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for—  better,  "  What 
Israel  is  in  search  of  (/.  e.,  Justification,  or  acceptance  with  God  — 
see  ch.  9.  31),  this  he  found  not ;  but  the  election  (the  elect  remnant 
of  Israel)  found  it,  and  the  rest  were  hardened,"  or  judicially  given 
over  to  the  "hardness  of  their  own  hearts,"  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah, 
29.  10,  and  Deuteronomy,  29.  4), God  hath  given  ("gave") them  the 
spirit  of  slumber  ("stupor") ...  unto  this  ("this  present")  day. 
And  David  saith  —  Psalm  69.  23  —  which  in  such  a  Messianic  psalm 
must  be  meant  of  the  rejecters  of  Christ.  Let  their  table,  &C. — 
i.  e.,  Let  their  very  blessings  prove  a  curse  to  them,  and  their  en- 
joyments only  sting  and  take  vengeance  on  them,     let  theiP  eyes 

be  darkened  ...  and  bow  down  their  back  alway  —  expressive 

either  of  the  decrepitude,  or  of  the  servile  condition,  to  come  on  the 
nation  through  the  just  judgment  of  God.  The  apostle's  object 
in  making  these  quotations  is  to  show  that  what  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  say  of  the  then  condition  and  prospects  of  his  nation  was 
more  than  borne  out  by  their  own  Scriptures.  But,  Secondly, 
God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  ^;zrt//j/.    The  illustration  of  this 

point  extends  from  t.  II  to  r.  31).    11.  I  say  then,  Have  they  stum-. 
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bled  ("Did  they  stumble")  that  they  should  fall?    God  forbid; 

but  (the  supplement  "  rather"  is  better  omitted)  through  their  fall 
—  lit.,  "trespass,"  but  here  best  rendered  "false  step"  [De 
Wette]  ;  not  "fall,"  as  in  our  version,     salvation  is  COme  to  the 

Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  —  Here,  as  also  in  ch.  lo,  19 
(quoted  from  Deuteronomy,  32.  21),  we  see  that  Emulation  is  a 
legitimate  stimulus  to  what  is  good.  12.  Now  if  the  fall  of  thent. 
("But  if  their  trespass,"  or  "false  step")  be  the  riches  Of  the 
(Gentile)  world  —  as  being  the  occasion  of  their  accession  to 
Christ,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  (z.  ^.,the  reduction  of  the 
tj'iie  Israel  to  so  small  a  remnant)  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  how 

much  more  their  fullness  —  i.  ^.,  their  full  recovery  (see  V.  25); 
q.  d.,  "  If  an  event  so  untoward  as  Israel's  fall  was  the  occasion  of 
such  unspeakable  good  to  the  Gentile  world,  of  how  much  greater 
good  may  we  expect  an  event  so  blessed  as  their  full  recovery  to 
be  productive?  13.  I  speak  ("  am  speaking  ")  toyOU  Gentiles  — 
another  proof  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Gentile  believers 
(see  ch.  i.  13).  I  magnify  ("glorify")  mine  office  — The  clause 
beginning  with  "inasmuch"  should  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,     if 

I  may  provoke,  &,c.  —  (see  z^.  11) ...  my  flesh  — Cf.  Isaiah,  58.  7. 

15.  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  —  The  apostle  had  denied 

that  the)'^  were  cast  away  (27.  i) ;  here  he  affirms  it.  But  both  are 
true:  they  were  cast  away,  though  neither  totally  nor  finally,  and 
it  is  of  this  partial  and  temporary  rejection  that  the  apostle  here 

speaks,  be  the  reconciling  of  the  (Gentile)  world,  what  shall  the 
receiving  of  them  he,  but  life  from  the  dead?— The  reception  of 

the  whole  family  of  Israel,  scattered  as  they  are  among  all  nations 
under  heaven,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
will  be  such  a  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  upon 
the  spirits  of  men,  and  of  His  glorious  presence  with  the  heralds 
of  the  Cross,  as  will  not  only  kindle  devout  astonishment  far  and 
wide,  but  so  change  the  dominant  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
on  all  spiritual  things  as  to  seem  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 

16.  For  ("  But")  if  the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  Is  also  [holy] ; 
and  if  the  root,  so  the  branches — The  Israelites  were  required  to 
offer  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth — both  in  their  raw  state, 
in  a  sheaf  of  newly  reaped  grain  (Leviticus,  23.  10,  11),  and  in 
their  prepared  state,  made  into  cakes  of  dough  (Numbers,  15.  19- 
21)  —  by  which  the  whole  produce  of  that  season  was  regarded  as 
hallowed.  It  is  probable  the  latter  of  these  offerings  that  is  here 
intended,  as  to  it  the  word  "lump  "  best  applies;  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  is,  that  as  the  separation  unto  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  the  parent 
stem  of  their  race,  was  as  real  an  offering  of  first-fruit  as  that 
which  hallowed  the  produce  of  the  earth,  so,  in  the  divine  estima- 
tion, it  was  as  real  ?  separation  of  the  mass  or  "lump"  of  that 
nation  in  all  time  to  God.  The  figure  of  the  "root"  and  its 
"  branches  "  is  of  like  import  —  the  consecration  of  the  one  of  them 
extending  to  the  other.  17,  18.  And  If — rather,  "  But  if:"  v.  ^/., 
"If  notwithstanding  this  consecration  of  Abraha;n's  race  to  God." 
some  of  the  branches  —  The  mass  of  the  unbelieving  and  lejected 
Israelites  arc  here  called  "  some,"  not,  as  before,  lo  meet  Jewish 
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prejudice  (see  ch.  3.  3,  and  on  "not  all"  in  ch,  10.  16),  but  with 
the  opposite  view  of  checking  Gentile  pride,     and  thou,  being  a 

wild  olive,  wert  ("  wast ")  grafted  in  among  them  — Though  it  is 

more  usual  to  graft  the  superior  cutting  upon  the  inferior  stem, 
the  opposite  method,  which  is  intended  here,  is  not  without  ex- 
iimple.  and  with  them  partaicest  ("  wast  made  partaker"  —  along 
with  the  branches  left,  the  believing  remnant)  of  the  root  and  fat- 
ness of  the  olive  tree  (the  rich  grace  secured  by  covenant  of  the 
true  seed  of  Abraham) ;  boast  not  against  the  (rejected)  branches. 
But  if  thou  (do)  boast  (remember  that),  thou  bearest  not  ("  it  is 
not  thou  that  bearest")  the  root,  but  the  root  thee  —  q.  d.,  "  If  the 
branches  may  not  boast  over  the  root  that  bears  them,  then  may 
not  the  Gentile  boast  over  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  for  what  is  thy 
standing,  O  Gentile,  in  relation  to  Israel,  but  that  of  a  branch  in  re- 
lation to  the  root?  From  Israel  hath  come  all  that  thou  art  and  hast 
in  the  family  of  God  ,  for  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John,  4.  22). 
19-21.  Thou  wilt  say  then  (as  a  plea  for  boasting),  The  branches 
were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be  grafted  In.  Well  — (/.  d.,  "  Be  it 
so,  but  remember  that  '),  because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken 
off,  and  thou  standest  (not  as  a  Gentile,  but  solely)  by  faith  —  But 
as  faith  cannot  live  in  those  "  whose  soul  is  lifted  up  "  (Habakkuk, 

2.  4).  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear  (Proverbs,  2S.  14 ;  Philip- 
pians,  2.  12):  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches  (sprung 
from  the  parent  stem),  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee  (a 

mere  wild  graft)  —  The  former  might,  beforehand,  have  been 
thought  very  improbable  ;   but.  after  that,  no  one  can  wonder  at 

the  latter.    '22,  23.    Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity 

of  God  :  on  them  which  fell,  severity  (in  rejecting  the  chosen  seed) ; 
but  toward  thee,  goodness  ("  God's  goodness  "  is  the  true  reading) 
—  i.  €.,  His  sovereign  goodness  in  admitting  thee  to  a  covenant- 
standing,  who  before  wert  a  "  stranger  to  the  covenants  of  promise" 
(Ephesians,  2.  12-20).  If  thou  continue  in  his  goodness  —  in  be- 
lieving dependence  on  that  pure  goodness  which  made  thee  what 
thou  art.  otherwise,  &,c.  .  . .  And  they  also  ("Yea  and  they"), 
if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in;  for  God 
is  able  to  graft  them  in  again  — This  appeal  to  \\i^ power  oi  God 
to  effect  the  recovery  of  His  ancient  people  implies  the  vast 
difficulty  of  it  —  which  all  who  have  ever  laboured  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  are  made  depressingly  to  feel.  That  intelli- 
gent expositors  should  think  that  this  was  meant  of  individtial  Jews, 
re-introduced,  from  timt  to  time,  into  the  family  of  God,  on  their 
believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  is  surprising  ;  and  yet  those  who 
deny  the  national  recovery  of  Israel  must  and  do  so  interpret  the 
apostle.  But  this  is  to  confound  the  two  things  which  the  apostle 
carefully  distinguishes.  Individual  Jews  have  been,  at  all  times, 
admissible,  and  have  been  admitted  to  the  Church  through  the 
gate  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  the  '  remnant,  evoi  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  of  which  the 
apostle,  in  the  Urst  part  of  the  chapter,  had  cited  himself  as  one. 
But  here  h«  manifestly  speaks  of  something  not  then  existing,  but 
to  be  locked  forward  to  as  a  great  future  event  in  the  economy  of 
God,  the  re-ingrafting  of  the  nation  as  snch   when  they  "abide  not 
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in  unbelief  "  And  though  this  is  licrc  spoken  of  merely  as  a 
supposition  (if  their  unbelief  shall  cease)  —  in  order  to  set  it  over 
against  the  other  supposition  of  what  will  happen  to  the  Gentiles 
if  they  shall  not  abide  in  the  faith  —  the  supposition  is  turned  into 
an  expiic'.t  prediction    in  the  verses  following.    >24.  For  if  thoU 

wert  cut  (  wert  cut  off")  from  the  olive  tree,  which  is  wild  by 
nature,  and  was  grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive  tree ; 

how  much  more  shall  these,  &,C.  —  This  is  just  the  converse  of 
V.  21  "As  the  excision  of  the  merely  r/z^T.^/i^dv/ Gentiles  through 
unbelief  is  a  thing  much  more  to  be  expected  than  was  the 
excision  of  the  natural  Israel  before  it  happened  ;  so  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  when  they  shall  be  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus,  is  a 
thing  far  more  in  the  line  of  what  we  should  expect,  than  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  standing  which  they  never  before 

enjoyed  "    25.  For  I  would  not . .  .  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of 

this  mystery  —  The  word  "myster}^"  so  often  used  by  our 
apostle,  does  not  mean  (as  with  us)  something  incomprehensible, 
but  "  something  before  kept  secret,  either  wholly  or  for  the  most 
part  and  now  only  fully  disclosed  "  (Cf.  ch.  16.  25  ;  i  Corinthians, 

2.  7-10  ;  Ephesians,  i.  9,  10  ;  3.  3-6,  9, 10,  &c.).    lest  ye  should  be 

wise  in  your  own  conceits  —  as  if  ye  alone  were  in  all  time 
coming  to  be  the  family  of  God.  that  blindness  ("hardness")  in  part 
is  happened  to  ("hath  come  upon")  Israel — i.  ^.,.hath  come 
partially  or  upon  a  portion  of  Israel,  until  the  fulness  Of  the  Gen- 
tiles be  ("  have")  come  in — i.e.,  not  the  general  conversion  of 
the  world  to  Christ  as  many  take  it  ;  for  this  would  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  and  throw  the  national 
recovery  of  Israel  too  far  into  the  future  :  Besides,  in  v.  15,  the 
apostle  seems  to  speak  of  the  receiving  of  Israel,  not  as  follow- 
ing but  as  contributing  largely  to  bring  about  the  general 
conversion  of  the  world  — but  "  until  the  Gentiles  have  had  their 
full  time  of  the  visible  church  all  to  themselves,  while  the  Jews 
are  out  which  the  Jews  had   till  the  Gentiles  were  brought  in" 

(see  Luke,  21.  24).    26,  27.  And  SO  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  —  To 

understand  this  great  statement,  as  some  still  do,  merely  of  such 
a  gradual  inbringing  of  individual  Jews,  that  there  shall  at  length 
remain  none  in  unbelief,  is  to  do  manifest  violence  both  to  it  and 
to  the  whole  context.  It  can  only  mean  the  ultimate  ingathering 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  in  contrast  with  the  present  "remnant." 
[So  Tholuck,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Pjiilippi,  Alford,  Hodge.] 
Three  confirmations  of  this  now  follow:  Two  from  the  prophets 
and   a   third    from    the    Abrahamic    covenant    itself.     First,  as  it 

is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer  and  shall 

(or  according  to  what  seems  the  true  reading,  without  the  "and" 
—  "  He  shall ")  turn  away  ungodliness  IVom  Jacob  —  The  apostle, 

having  drawn  his  illustrations  of  man's  sinfulness  chiefly  from 
Psalm  14,  and  Isaiah,  59.  now  seems  to  combine  the  language  of 
the  same  two  places  regarding  Israel's  salvation  from  it.  [Bengel.] 
In  the  one  place  the  Psalmist  longs  to  see  "  thr>,  salvation  of 
Israel  coming  out  of  ZionT  (Psalm  14.  7) ;  in  the  other,  the  prophet 
announces  that  "  the  Redeemer  (or  '  Deliverer')  shiU  come  to  (or 
for)  Zion  "  (Isaiah,  59.  20).     But  as  all  the  glot'ouf*  rn3ni^es>ation.S 
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of  Israel's  God  were  regarded  as  issuing  out  of  Zion,  as  the  seat 
of  his  manifested  glory  (Psalm  20.  2  ;  no.  2  ;  Isaiah,  31.  9),  the  turn 
which  the  apostle  gives  to  the  words  merely  adds  to  them  that  fa- 
miliar idea.  And  whereas  the  prophet  announces,  that  He  *'  shall 
come  to  (or  ''for")  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob," 
while  the  apostle  makes  Him  say  that  He  shall  come  "to  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,"  this  is  taken  from  the  LXX  ver- 
sion, and  seems  to  indicate  a  different  reading  of  the  original  text. 
The  sense,  however,  is  substantially  the  same  in  both.  Second. 
for —  rather,  "and  "  (again)  ,  introducing  a  new  quotation,  this 
is  my  covenant  with  them  {Jit.,  "  this  is  the  covenant  from  me  unto 

them")  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins  —  This,  we  believe,  is 
rather  a  brief  summary  of  Jeremiah,  31.  31-34,  than  the  express 
words  of  any  prediction.  Those  who  believe  that  there  are  no  pre- 
dictions regarding  the  literal  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
stretch  beyond  the  end  of  the  Jewish  economy,  are  obliged  to  view 
these  quotations  by  the  apostle  as  mere  adaptations  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language,  to  express  his  own  predictions  [Alexander  on 
Isaiah,  &c.]  But  how  forced  this  is,  we  shall  presently  see.  28, 29. 
As  concerning  the  gospel  they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes  —  i.  e., 
they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies  (in  a  state  of  exclusion 
through  unbelief,  from  the  family  of  God)  for  the  benefit  of  you 

Gentiles;  in  the  sense  of  7/.  11,  15.    but  as  touching  the  election 

(of  Abraham  and  his  seed),  they  are  beloved  —  even  in  their  state 

of  exclusion,  for  the  father's  sake.  For  the  gifts  and  calling 
("and  the  calling")  of  God  are  without  repentance  ("  not  to  be," 
or  "cannot  be  repented  of") —  By  "  the  calling  of  God,"  in  this  case, 
is  meant  that  sovereign  act  by  which  God,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
free  choice,  "  called  "  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  peculiar  people  ; 
while  "the^//'/j-  of  God"  here  denote  the  articles  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Abraham,  and  which  constituted  the  real 
distinction  between  his  and  all  other  families  of  the  earth.  Both 
these,  says  the  apostle,  are  irrevocable  ;  and  as  the  point  for  which 
he  refers  to  this  at  all  is  i\\e  final  destiny  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  perpetuity  iJwough  all  titne  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant is  the  thing  here  affirmed.  And  lest  any  should  say  that 
though  Israel,  as  a  nation,  has  no  destiny  at  all  under  the  gospel, 
but  as  a  people  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  was  broken  down,  yet  the  Abrahamic  covenant  still 
endures  in  the  spiritual  s^&A  of  Abraham,  made  up  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  in  one  undistinguished  mass  of  redeemed  men  under  the 
gospel  —  the  apostle,  as  if  to  preclude  that  supposition,  expressly 
states  that  the  very  Israel  who,  as  concerning  the  gospel  are  re- 
garded as  "  enemies  for  the  Gentiles'  sakes,"  are  "  beloved  for  the 
fathers  sakes  "  and  it  is  in  proof  of  this  that  he  adds,  "  For  the 
gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance."  But  in  what 
sense  are  the  now  unbelieving  and  excluded  children  of  Israel 
"  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes  !"  Not  merely  from  ancestral  recol- 
lections, as  one  looks  with  fond  interest  on  the  cliild  of  a  dear 
friend  for  that  friend's  sake  [Dr.  Arnold]  —  a  beautiful  thought, 
and  not  foreign  to  Scripture,  in  this  very  matter  (see  2  Chronicles, 

20.  7  ;  Isaiah,  41.  8)  —  but  it  is  from  ancestral  connections  and  otli' 
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gations,  or  their  lineal  descent  from  and  oneness  in  covenant  with 
the  fathers  with  whom  God  originally  established  it.  In  other  words, 
the  natural  Israel  —  not  "  the  remnant  of  them  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Grace,"  but  the  nation,  sprung  from  Abraham  according  to 
the  flesh  —  are  still  an  elect  people,  and  as  such,  "beloved."  The 
very  same  love  which  chose  the  fathers  and  rested  on  the  fathers  as  a 
parent  stem  of  the  nation,  still  rests  on  their  descendants  at  large, 
and  will  yet  recover  them  from  unbelief,  and  re-instate  them  in  the 

family  of  God,    30,  31.  For  as  ye  somettmes  past  have  not  believed 

(or  "  obeyed  ")  God  —  that  is,  yielded  not  to  God  "  the  obedience  of 
faith,"  while  strangers  to  Christ,  yet  now  have  obtained  mercy 
through  (by  occasion  of)  their  unbelief —(see  v.  11,  15,  28).    even 

so  have  these  (the  Jews)  now  not  believed  (or,  "  now  been  disobe- 
dient"), that  through  your  mercy  (the  mercy  shown  to  you)  they 
also  may  obtain  mercy —  Here  is  an  entirely  new  idea.  The  apos- 
tle has  hitherto  dwelt  upon  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  as  making  way 
for  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  —  the  exclusion  of  the  one  occasioning 
the  reception  of  the  other;  a  truth  )aelding  to  generous,  believing 
Gentiles  but  mingled  satisfaction  Now,  opening  a  more  cheering 
prospect,  he  speaks  of  tbe  mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  means 
of  Israel's  recovery  ;  which  seems  to  in^an  that  it  will  be  by  the 
instrumentality  of  believing  Gentiles  that  Israel  as  a  nation  is  at 
length  to  "look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  and  mourn  for 
Him,"  and  so  to  "obtain  mercy"  (see  2  Corinthians,  3.  15,  16). 
32.  For  God  hath  concEuded  them  all  in  unbelief  ("hath  shut  them 
all  up  to  unbelief")  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  them  all  —  i.  e., 
those  "all"  of  whom  he  had  been  discoursing;  the  Gentiles  first, 
and  after  them  the  Jews.  [Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Philippi,  Stuart,  Hodge.]  Certainly  it  is  not  "all  man- 
Icind  individually"  [Meyer,  Alford]  ;  for  the  apostle  is  not  here 
dealing  with  individuals,  but  with  those  great  divisions  of  man- 
kind, Jew  and  Gentil-e.'  And  what  he  here  says  is,  that  God's  pur- 
pose was  to  shut  up  each  of  these  divisions  of  men  to  the  experi- 
ence first  of  an  unhumbled,  condemned  state,  without  Christ,  and 
then  to  the  experience  of  His  mercy  in  Christ.  33.  0  the  depth, 
.&,C. —  The  apostle  now  yields  himself  up  to  the  admiring  contem- 
plation of  the  grandeur  of  that  Divine  plan  which  he  had  sketched 
out.  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  — 
Many  able  expositors  render  this,  "of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge,"  &c.  [Erasmus,  Grotius,  Bengel,  Meyer,  De 
"Wette,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  Philippi,  Alford,  Re- 
vised VERSION.]  The  words  will  certainly  bear  this  sense,  "  the 
depth  of  God's  riches."  But  "the  riches  of  God"  is  a  much 
rarer  expression  with  our  apostle  than  the  riches  of  this  or  that 
perfection  of  God  ;  and  the  words  immediately  following  limit  our 
attention  to  the  unsearchableness  of  God's  ''judgments^''  which 
probably  means  His  decrees  or  plans  (Psalm  119.  75),  and  of  "  His 
ways,'  or  the  method  by  which  He  carries  these  into  effect.  [So 
Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Hodge,  &c.]  Besides,  all  that  follows  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  seems  to  show  that  while  the  Grace  of  God 
to  guilty  men  in  Christ  Jesus  is  presupposed  to  be  the  whole  theme 
of  this  chapter,  that  which  called  forth  the  special  admiration  of 
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the  apostle,  after  sketcning  at  some  length  the  Divine  purposes 
and  methods  in  the  bestowment  of  this  Grace,  was  "  the  depth  of 
the  riches  of  God's  7visdoiii  ajid  knozu ledge'''  in  these  purposes  and 
methods.  The  "  knowledge,"  then,  points  probably  to  the  vast 
sweep  of  Divine  comprehension  herein  displayed  ;  the  "wisdom  " 
to  that  fitness  to  accomplish  the  ends  intended,  which  is  stamped 
on  all  this  procedure.  34,  35.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord?  — see  Job,  15.  8 ;  Jeremiah,  23.  18.  or  who  hath  been 
his  counselor  —  see  Isaiah,  40.  13,  14.  or,  who  hath  first  given  to 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  ("and  shall  have  recom- 
pense made  to  him")  again  —  see  Job,  35.  7,  and  41.  ir.  These 
questions,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are  just  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  if  to  show  how  familiar  to  God's  ancient  people  was 
the  great  truth  which  the  apostle  himself  had  just  uttered,  that 
God's  plans  and  methods  in  the  dispensation  of  His  Grace,  have 
a  reach  of  comprehension  and  wisdom  stamped  upon  them  which 
finite  mortals  cannot  fathom,  much  less  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined before  they  were  disclosed.  36.  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things:  to  whom  ("to  Him")  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen  —  Thus  worthily  —  with  a  brevity  only  equaled 
by  its  sublimity  —  does  the  apostle  here  sum  up  this  whole  matter. 
'  Of  Him  are  all  things,"  as  their  eternal  Source  :  "  Through  Him 
are  all  things,"  inasmuch  as  He  brings  all  to  pass  which  in  His 
eternal  counsels  He  purposed  :  "To  Him  are  all  things."  as  being 
His  own  last  End  ;  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  own 
perfections  being  the  ultimate,  because  the  highest  possible,  de- 
sign of  all  His  procedure  from  first  to  last.  On  this  rich  chapter. 
Note,  (i)  It  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  know  that  in  times 
of  deepest  religious  declension  and  most  extensive  defection  from 
the  truth,  the  lamp  of  God  has  never  been  permitted  to  go  out» 
and  that  a  faithful  remnant  has  ever  existed — a  remnant  larger 
than  their  own  drooping  spirits  could  easily  believe  {v.  1-5).  (2) 
The  preservation  of  this  remnant,  even  as  their  separation  at  the 
first,  is  all  of  mere  grace  {v.  5,  6).  (3)  When  individuals  and 
communities,  after  many  fruitless  warnings,  are  abandoned  of  God, 
they  go  from  bad  to  worse  {v.  7-10).  (4)  God  has  so  ordered  his 
dealings  with  the  great  divisions  of  mankind,  "  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  His  presence."  Gentile  and  Jew  have  each  in  turn  been 
"shut  up  to  unbelief,"  that  each  in  turn  may  experience  tlie 
"mercy"  which  saves  the  chief  of  sinners  {v.  11-32).  (5)  As  we 
are  "justified  by  faith,"  so  are  we  "kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  " — faith  alone  —  unto  salvation  {v.  20-32).  (6)  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  natural  seed  is  a  perpetual  cov- 
enant, in  equal  force  under  the  gospel  as  before  it.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  still  survive,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws 
which,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  either  extinguished  or 
destroyed  the  identity  of  other  nations.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  will  yet  be  restored  to  the  family  of  God, 
through  the  subjection  of  their  proud  hearts  to  Him  whom  the^' 
have  pierced.  And  as  believing  Gentiles  will  be  honoured  to  be 
the  instruments  of  this  stupendous  change,  so  shall  the  vast 
Gentile  world   reap  sucli  benefit  from  it,  that  it  shall  be  like  the 
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communication  of  life  to  them  from  the  dead.  (7)  Thus  has  the 
Christian  Church  the  highest  motive  to  the  establishment  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  Missions  to  the  yeias ;  God  having  not 
only  promised  that  there  shall  be  a  remnant  of  them  gathered  in 
every  age,  but  pledged  Himself  to  the  final  ingathering  of  the 
whole  nation,  assigned  the  honour  of  that  ingathering  to  the  Gen- 
tile Church,  and  assured  them  that  the  event,  when  it  does  arrive, 
shall  have  a  life-giving  effect  upon  the  whole  world  {v.  12-16,  26-31). 
(8)  Those  who  think  that  in  all  the  evangelical  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  terms  ''Jacob,"  ''  Israel,"  &c..  are  to  be  under- 
stood solely  of ///<?  Christian  Church,  would  appear  to  read  the  Old 
Testament  differently  from  the  apostle,  who.  from  the  use  of  those 
very  terms  in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  draws  arguments  to  prove 
that  God  has  mercy  in  store  for  the  natural  Israel  {v.  26,  27).  (9) 
Mere  intellectual  investigations  into  divine  truth  in  general,  and 
the  sense  of  the  living  oracles  in  particular,  as  the)'-  have  a  harden- 
ing effect,  so  they  are  a  great  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  our  apostle, 
whose  lengthened  sketch  of  God's  majestic  procedure  toward 
men  in  Christ  Jesus  ends  here  in  a  burst  of  admiration^  which 
loses  itself  in  the  still  loftier  frame  of  adoration  (r\  33-36). 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1-21.  Duties  of  Believers,  General  and  Particular.  The 
doctrinal  teaching  of  this  epistle  is  now  followed  up  by  a  series 
of  exhortations  to  practical  duty.  And  yfrj-/,  the  all-comprehen- 
sive duty.  I.  I  beseech  you,  therefore  — In  view  of  all  that  has 
been  advanced  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  epistle,  by  the  mer- 
cies of  God  —  those  mercies  whose  free  and  unmerited  nature, 
glorious  Channel,  and  saving  fruits  have  been  opened  up  at  such 
length,  that  ye  present  —  sec  ch.  6.  13,  Where  we  have  the  same 
exhortation  and  the  same  word,  there  rendered  yield  "  (as  also  in 
7'.  16,  19).  your  bodies  —  ?.  ^.,  "yourselves  in  the  body,"  consid- 
ered as  the  organ  of  the  inner  life.  As  it  is  through  the  body  that 
all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  unrenewed  heart  comes  forth  into  palpa- 
ble manifestation  and  action,  so  it  is  through  the  body  thai  all  the 
gracious  principles  and  affections  of  believers  reveal  themselves 
in  the  outward  life.  Sanctification  extends  to  the  whole  man 
(i  Thessalonians,  5.  23,  24).  a  living  sacrifice  —  inglorious  con- 
trast to  the  legal  sacrifices,  which,  save  as  they  were  slain,  \vere 
no  sacrifices  at  all.  The  death  of  the  one  "Lamb  of  God,  taking 
awa)'  the  sin  of  the  world,"  has  swept  all  dead  victims  from  off 
the  altar  of  God,  to  make  room  for  the  redeemed  themselves  as 
"living  sacrifices"  to  Him  who  made  "  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  ;" 
while  every  outgoing  of  their  grateful  hearts  in  praise,  and  every 
act  prompted  by  the  lov^c  of  Christ,  is  itself  a  sacrifice  to  God  of 
a  sweet-smelling  savour  (Hebrews,  13.  15,  16).  holy  —  As  the  Le 
vitical  victims,  when  offered  without  blemish  to  God,  were  re> 
garded  as  holy,  so  believers,  "  yielding  themselves  to  God  as  those 
that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  God,"  are,  in  His  estimation    not  ritually  but 
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really,  "holy,"  and  so  acceptable  ("  well-pleasing")  unto  God  — 
not  as  the  Levitical  offerings,  mere'y  as  appointed  symbols  of 
spiritual  ideas,  but  objects,  intrinsically,  of  Divine  complacency  in 
their  renewed  character,  and  endeared  relationship  to  him  through 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  your  reasonable  (rather,  "ra- 
tional") service  —  in  contrast,  not  to  the  senselessness  of  idol- 
worship,  but  to  the  offering  of  irrational  victims  under  the  law. 
In  this  view  the  presentation  of  ourselves,  as  living  monuments 
of  redeeming  mercy,  is  here  called  "our  rational  service  ;"  and, 
surel)%  it  is  the  most  rational  and  exalted  occupation  of  God's 
reasonable  creatures.  So  (i  Peter.  2.  5).  "to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  and  be  ye  not 
conformed — to  this  world  (Cf.  Ephesians,  2.  2;  Galatians,  i.  4, 
Grcek)\  but  be  ye  transformed  —  or.  "transfigured  "  (as  in  Mat- 
thew, 17.  2  ;  and  2  Corinthians,  3.  iS,  Greek),  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind  — not  by  a  mere  outward  disconformity  to  the  ungodly 
world,  many  of  whose  actions  in  themselves  may  be  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy  ;  but  by  such  an  inward  spiritual  transformation  as 
makes  the  whole  life  new  —  new  in  its  motives  and  ends,  even 
where  the  actions  differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  world  — 
new,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  wholly 
unattainable  save  through  the  constraining  power  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  ye  may  prove — /.  r.,  experimentally  (see  liie  word 
"experience"  in  ch.  5.4,  and  Cf.  i  Thessalonians,  5.  10,  where  the 
sciUiment  is  the  same),  what  iS  that  ("the  ")  good  and  accepta- 
ble ("  well-pleasing  "),  and  perfect  will  of  God  —  We  prefer  this 
rendering  [with  Calvin,  Revised  version,  &c.]  to  that  which 
many  able  critics  [Tholuck,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Fritsche, 
Philippi,  Alford,  Hodge]  adopt  —  *  that  ye  may  prove."  or  "  dis- 
cern the  will  of  God  (even),  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  per- 
fect." God's  will  IS  '' goocV  as  it  demands  only  what  is  essen- 
tially and  unchangeably  good  (ch.  7.  10)  ;  it  is  "  zvell-plensing" 
in  contrast  with  all  that  rs  arbitrary,  as  demanding  only  what 
God  has  eternal  complacency  in  (Cf.  Micah,  6.  8,  with  Jere- 
miah, g.  24);  and  it  is  "perfect,'  as  it  requires  nothing  else 
than  the  perfection  of  God's  reasonable  creature,  who,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  attains  to  it,  refilects  God  s  own  perfection.  Such, 
then,  is  the  great  general  duty  of  the  redeemed  —  self- consecra- 
tion, in  our  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body,  to  Him  who  hath 
called  us  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Next 
follow  specific  duties,  chiefly  social  ;  beginning  with  Humility, 
the  chiefest  of  all  the  graces — but  here  with  special  reference 
to  spiritual  gifts.  3.  For  I  say  (authoritatively),  through  the 
grace  given  unto  me  —  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  thus  ex- 
emplifying his  own  precept  by  modestly  falling  back  on  that  office 
which   both  warranted   and  required  such   plainness    toward    all 

classes,    to  every  man  that  Is  among  you,  not  to  think,  &,c.  —  It  is 

impossible  to  convey  in  good  English  the  emphatic  play,  so  to 
speak,  which  each  word  here  has  upon  another  :  "  not  to  be  high- 
minded  above  what  he  ought  to  be  minded,  but  so  to  be  minded 
as  to  be  sober-minded."  [Calvin,  Alford,]  This  is  merely  a 
strong  v/ay  ot  characterizing  all  undue  self-elevation,      according 
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as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith  — Faith  is 

here  viewed  as  the  inlet  to  all  the  other  graces,  and  so  as  the 
receptive  faculty  of  the  renewed  soul — q.  d.,  "As  God  has  given 
to  each  his  particular  capacity  to  take  in  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  He  designs  for  the  general  good."  4,  5.  For  as  we  have 
many  members,  &C.  —  The  same  diversity  and  yet  unity  obtains 
in  the  body  of  the  Christ,  whereof  all  believers  are  the  several 

members,  as  in  the  natural  body.    6-8.  Having  then  gifts  differing 

according  to  the  grace  given  to  us  —  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  all 
the  gifts  of  believers  alike  are  viewed  as  communications  of  mere 
grace,  whether  (we  have  the  gift  of)  prophecy  —  /.  e.,  of  inspired 
teaching;  as  in  Acts,  15.  32.  Any  one  speaking  with  Divine 
authority  —  whether  with  reference  to  the  past,  the  present  or  the 
future  —  was  termed  a  prophet  (Exodus,  7.  i,  &c.).  [let  US  proph- 
esy] according  to  the  proportion  of  faith  — rather,  "of  our  faith." 

Many  Romish  expositors  and  some  Protestant  (as  Calvin  and 
Bengel,  and,  though  hesitatingl}',  Beza  and  Hodge),  render  this 
"the  analogy  of  faith,"  understanding  b}'  it  "  the  general  tenor" 
or  "  rule  of  faith,"  divinely  delivered  to  men  for  their  guidance. 
But  this  is  against  the  context,  whose  object  is  to  show  that,  as  all 
the  gifts  of  believers  are  according  to  their  respective  capacity  for 
them,  they  are  not  to  be  puffed  up  on  account  of  them,  but  to  use 
them  purely  for  their  proper  ends,  or  ministry,  [let  US  wait]  on 
("be  occupied  with")  our  ministering  —  The  word  here  used 
imports  any  kind  of  service,  from  the  dispensing  of  the  word  of 
life  (Acts,  6.  4)  to  the  administering  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  (Acts,  6.  1-3).  The  latter  seems  intended  here,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  "prophesying,"  "teaching,"  and  "exhorting." 
or  he  that  teacheth  —  Teachers  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
prophets,  and  put  after  them,  as  exercising  a  lower  function  (Acts, 
13.  I  ;  I  Corinthians,  12.  28,  29).  Probably  it  consisted  mainl)''  in 
opening  up  the  evangelical  bearings  of  Old  Testament  scripture  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  department  apparently  that  Apollos  showed  his 
power  and  eloquence  (Acts,  18.  24).  or  he  that  exhorteth  —  Since 
all  preaching  —  whether  by  apostles,  prophets  or  teachers  —  was 
followed  up  b)'-  exhortation  (Acts,  11.  23  ;  14.  22  ;  15.  32,  &c.),  many 
think  that  no  specific  class  is  here  in  view.  But  if  liberty  was 
given  to  others  to  exercise  themselves  occasionally  in  exhorting 
either  the  brethren  generally,  or  small  parties  of  the  less  instructed, 
the  reference  may  be  to  them,  he  that  giveth  —  In  the  exercise  of 
private  benevolence  probably,  rather  than  in  the  discharge  of 
diaconal  duty,  with  simplicity  —  So  the  word  probably  means. 
But,  as  simplicity  seems  enjoined  in  the  next  clause  but  one  of  this 
same  verse,  perhaps  the  meaning  here  is,  "  with  liberal it)^"  as  the 
same  word  is  rendered  in  2  Corinthians,  8.  2  ;  9.  11.  he  that  ruleth 
— Whether  in  the  church  or  his  own  household.  See  i  Timothy,  3. 
4,  5,  where  the  same  word  is  applied  to  both,  with  diligence  — 
with  earnest  purpose,  he  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness 
— Not  only  without  grudging  either  trouble  or  pecuniary  relief,  but 
feeling  it  to  be  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  to 

help  than  be  helped.    9.  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation  —  "Let 

your  love  be  unfeigned,"  as  in  2  Corinthians,  6.  6;  I  Peter,  2.  33] 
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and  see  i  John,  3.  18.    Abhor  that  which  Is  evil ;  cleave  to  that 

which  is  good  —  What  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  principle  and  feel- 
ing is  here  inculcated  !  It  is  not,  Abstain  from  the  one,  and 
do  the  other  ;  nor.  Turn  away  from  the  one,  and  draw  to  the  other  ; 
but.  Abhor  the  one,  and  cling,  with  deepest  sympathy,  to  the 
other.  10.  Be,  &,C.  —  better,  "In  brotherly  love  be  affectionate 
one  to  another  ;  in  [giving  or  showing]  honour,  outdoing  each 
other."  The  word  rendered  "prefer"  means  rather  to  "go  be- 
fore," "take  the  lead,"  z.  ^.,  "  show  an  example."  How  opposite 
is  this  to  the  reigning  morality  of  the  heathen  world  ;  and  though 
Christianity  has  so  changed  the  spirit  of  society,  that  a  certain 
Ijeautiful  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice  shines  in  the  charac- 
ter of  not  a  few  who  are  but  partially,  if  at  all,  under  the  transform- 
ing power  of  the  gospel,  it  is  only  those  whom  "  the  love  of  Christ 
constrains  to  live  not  unto  themselves,"  who  are  capable  of  thor- 
oughly acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  precept.  11.  not  slothful  In 
business  —  The  word  rendered  "business"  means  "zeal,"  "dili- 
gence," "  purpose  ;"  denoting  the  energy  of  action,  serving  the 
Lord  —  i.  e.,  the  Lord  Jesus  (see  Ephesians,  6.  5-8).  Another 
reading  —  "  serving  the  time,"  or  "  the  occasion  "  —  which  differs 
in  form  but  very  slightly  from  the  received  reading,  has  been 
adopted  by  good  critics  [Luther,  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  Meyer]. 
But  as  MS.  authority  is  decidedly  against  it,  so  is  internal  evi- 
dence ;  and  comparatively  few  favour  it.  Nor  is  the  sense  which 
it  yields  a  very  Christian  one.  12.  rejoicing,  &,C.  —  Here  it  is 
more  lively  to  retain  the  order  and  the  verbs  of  the  original :  "  In 
hope,  rejoicing  ;  in  tribulation,  enduring  ;  in  prayer,  persever- 
ing." Each  of  these  exercises  helps  the  other.  If  our  "hope" 
of  glory  is  so  assured  that  it  is  a  rejoicing  hope,  we  shall  find  the 
spirit  of  "  endurance  in  tribulation"  natural  and  easy;  but  since 
it  is  "prayer"  which  strengthens  the  faith  that  begets  hope,  and 
lifts  it  up  into  an  assured  and  joyful  expectancy,  and  since  our 
patience  in  tribulation  is  fed  by  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  de- 
pends on  our  "  perseverance  in  praj^er."  13.  given  tO  hospitality 
—  i.e.,  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  In  times  of  persecution, 
and  before  the  general  institution  of  houses  of  entertainment,  the 
importance  of  this  precept  would  be  at  once  felt.  In  the  East, 
where  such  houses  are  still  rare,  this  duty  is  regarded  as  of 
the  most  sacred  character.  [Hodge.]  14.  Bless  (/.  c.  Call  down 
by  prayer  a  blessing  on)  them  which  persecute  you,  &,C.  —  This  is 
taken  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  which,  from  the  allusions 
made  to  it,  seems  to  have  been  the  store-house  of  Christian  mor- 
ality among  the  churches.  15.  Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice; 
weep  (the  "and"  should  probably  be  omitted)  with  them  that 
weep  —  What  a  beautiful  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rovvs  of  others  is  here  inculcated!  But  it  is  only  one  charming 
phase  of  the  unselfish  character  which  belongs  to  all  living  Chris- 
tianity. What  a  world  will  ours  be  when  this  shall  become  its 
reigning  spirit  !  Of  the  two,  however,  it  is  more  easy  to  sympa- 
thize with  another's  sorrows  than  his  joys,  because  in  the  one 
case  he  7iecds  us  ;  in  the  other  not.  But  just  for  this  reason  the 
latter    is    the   more   disinterested,  and    so    the    nobler.      16.    Be 
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("  Being")  Of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another  —  The  feeling  of 

the  common  bond  which  binds  all  Christians  to  each  other,  what- 
ever diversity  of  station,  cultivation,  temperament,  or  gifts  may 
obtain  among  them,  is  the  thing  here  enjoined.  This  is  next 
taken  up  in  detail.  Mind  not  ("  Not  minding  ")  high  things  —  i.  e. 
Cherish  not  ambitious  or  aspiring  purposes  and  desires.  As  this 
springs  from  selfish  severance  of  our  own  interests  and  objects 
from  those  of  our  brethren,  so  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  inculcated  in  the  preceding  cause,  but  condescend  ("con- 
descending ")  to  men  of  low  estate — or  (as  some  render  the  words), 
"  inclining  unto  the  things  that  be  lowly."  But  we  prefer  the  for- 
mer. Be  not  wise  In  your  own  conceits  —  This  is  just  the 
application  of  the  caution  against  high-mindedness  to  the 
estimate  we  form  of  our  own  mental  character.  17.  Recompense 
("Recompensing"),    &,C.  —  see    v.    14.       Provide    ("Providing") 

things  honest  ("honourable")    in  the  sight  of  ail  men  —  The 

idea  (which  is  from  Proverbs,  3.  4)  is  the  care  which  Christians 
should  take  so  to  demean  themselves  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  men.     18.   If  it  be  possible  (/.  e..  If  others  will  let  you),  as 

much  as  lieth  in  you  (or  "  dependeth  on  you  ")  live  peaceably  (or 

"beat  peace")  with  all  men  —  The  impossibility  of  this,  in  some 
cases,  is  hinted  at  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  those  who,  having  done 
their  best  unsuccessfully  to  live  in  peace,  might  be  tempted  to 
think  the  failure  was  7iecessarily  owing  to  themselves.  But  how 
emphatically  expressed  is  the  injunction  to  let  nothing  on  our  part 
prevent  it  I     Would  that  Christians  were  guiltless  in  this  respect  .' 

19-21.  avenge  not,  &,c. —  (see  v.  14).    but  (rather)  give  place  unto 

wrath  —  This  is  usually  taken  to  mean,  "but  give  room  or  space 
for  wrath  to  spend  itself."  But,  as  the  context  shows  that  the 
injunction  is  to  leave  vengeance  to  God,  "wrath"  here  seems  to 
mean  not  the  offense^  which  we  are  tempted  to  avenge,  but  the 
avenging  7vrath  of  God  (see  2  Chronicles,  24.  iS),  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  await  or  give  room  for.  (So  the  best  interpreters.) 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  &C. —  This  is  taken  from  Proverbs, 
25.  21,  22,  which,  without  doubt,  supplied  the  basis  of  those  lofty 
precepts  on  that  subject  which  form  the  culminating  point  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  SO  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fir3 
on  his  head  —  As  the  heaping  of  "coals  of  fire"  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  figurative  expression  of  Divine  vengeance  (Psalm 
140.  10;  II.  6,  &c.),  the  true  sense  of  these  words  seems  to  be, 
"That  will  be  the  most  effectual  vengeance  —  a  vengeance  under 
which  he  will  be  fain  to  bend."  [So  Alford,  Hodge,  &c.]  The 
next  verse  confirms  this.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil  —  for  then  you 
are  the  conquered  party,  but  overcome  evil  with  goOd — and 
then  the  victory  is  yours  ;  you  have  subdued  your  enemy  in  the 
noblest  sense  —  Note,{i)  The  redeeming  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is, 
in  the  souls  of  believers,  the  living  spring  of  all  holy  obedience 
{v.  i).  (2)  As  redemption  under  the  gospel  is  not  by  irrational 
victims,  as  under  the  law,  but  "by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ" 
(i  Peter,  i.  18,  19),  and,  consequently,  is  not  ritual  but  real,  so  the 
sacrifices  which  believers  are  now  called  to  offer  are  all  "living 
sacrifices;"  and    these   (summed    up    in    self-consecration,  to  the 
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service  of  God)  are  "  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  making  up 
together  "  our  rational  service"  {v.  i).  (3)  In  this  light  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  so-called  "  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass," 
continually  offered  to  God  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  both  </ 
the  living  and  the  dead,"  which  the  adherents  of  Rome's  corrupt 
faith  have  been  taught  for  ages  to  believe,  is  the  highest  and 
holiest  act  of  Christian  worship — in  direct  opposition  to  the 
sublimely  simple  teaching  which  the  Christians  of  Rome  first 
received  (z/.  i) !  (4)  Christians  should  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  be  conformed  to  the  world  if  only  they  avoid  what  is  mani- 
festly sinful  ;  but  rather,  yielding  themselves  to  the  transforming 
power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  should  strive  to  exhibit 
before  the  world  an  entire  renovation  of  heart  and  life  {v.  2). 
(5)  What  God  would  have  men  to  be,  in  all  its  beauty  and 
grandeur  is,  for  the  first  time,  really  apprehended  when  "written 
not  with  ink  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  on  tables 
of  stone  but  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart"  (2  Corinthians,  3.  3 
{1.1.  2).  (6)  Self-sufficiency  and  lust  of  power  are  peculiarly 
unlovely  in  the  vessels  of  mercy,  whose  respective  graces  and 
gifts  are  all  a  Divine  trust  for  behoof  of  the  common  body  and  of 
mankind  at  large  {v.  3,  4).  (7)  As  forgetfulness  of  this  has  been 
the  source  of  innumerable  and  unspeakable  evils  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  so  the  faithful  exercise  by  every  Christian  of  his  own 
peculiar  office  and  gifts  and  the  loving  recognition  of  those  of 
his  brethren,  as  all  of  equal  importance  in  their  own  place,  would 
put  a  new  face  upon  the  visible  Church,  to  the  vast  benefit  and 
comfort  of  Christians  themselves  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world  around  them  {v.  6-8).  (8)  What  would  the  world  be  if  it 
were  filled  with  Christians  having  but  one  object  in  life,  high 
above  ever}^  other  —  to  "serve  the  Lord"  —  and  throwing  into 
this  service  "alacrity"  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties  and 
abiding  "warmth  of  spirit"  {v.  11)!  (9)  O  how  far  is  even  the 
living  Church  from  exhibiting  the  whole  character  and  spirit,  so 
beautifully  portrayed  in  the  latter  verses  of  this  chapter  (z-.  12-21)! 
What  need  of  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  this  !  And 
how  "fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners"  will  the  Church  become,  when,  at  length,  instinct 
with  this  Spirit !     The  Lord  hasten  it  in  its  time ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-14.  Same  Subject  Continued  —  Political  and  Social  Rela- 
tions—  Motives,  i,  2.  Let  every  SOUi  (every  man  of  you)  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers  (or,  "  submit  himself  to  the  author- 
ities that  are  above  him  ").  For  there  Is  no  power  ("  no  authority  ") 
but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ("have  been")  ordained  of 
God.    Whosoever  therefore  reslsteth  the  power  ("  So  that  he  that 

setteth  himself  against  the  authority")  resisteth  the  ordinance  Of 

God :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation 

—  or,  "  condemnation,"  according  to  the  old  sense  of  that  word; 
that  is,  not  from  the  magistrate,  but  from  God,  whose  authority  in 
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the  magistrate's  is  resisted.    3.  4.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 

good  works  ("  to  the  good  work,"  as  the  true  reading  appears  to  be), 

but  to  the  evil ...  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  —  i.  c,  the 

symbol  of  the  magistrate's  authority  to  punish.     5.  Wherefore  ye 

must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath  (for  fear  of  the  magis- 
trate's vengeance),  out  also  for  conscience's  sake  —  from  rever- 
ence for  God's  authority.  It  is  oi  Magistracy  in  general,  considered 
as  a  Divine  ordinance,  that  this  is  spoken  ;  and  the  statement 
applies  equally  to  all  forms  of  government,  from  an  unchecked 
despotism  —  such  as  flourished  when  this  was  written,  under  the 
Emperor  Nero  —  to  a  pure  democrac3^  The  inalienable  right  of 
all  subjects  to  endeavour  io  alter  or  improve  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live  is  left  untouched  here.  But  since 
Christians  were  constantly  charged  with  turning  the  world  upside 
down,  and  since  there  certainly  were  elements  enough  in  Chris- 
tianity of  moral  and  social  revolution  to  give  plausibility  to  the 
charge,  and  tempt  noble  spirits,  crushed  under  misgovernment,  to 
take  redress  into  their  own  hands,  it  was  of  special  importance 
that  the  pacific,  submissive,  loyal  spirit  of  those  Christians  who 
resided  at  the  great  seat  of  political  power,  should  furnish  a  visi- 
ble refutation  of  this  charge.    6,  7.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye 

(rather,  ")'e  pay")  tribute  also  —  </.  d.,  "This  is  the  reason  why  )^e 
pay  the  contributions  requisite  for  maintaining  the  civil  govern- 
ment.'  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  continually  upon 
("to")  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  —  From 

magistrates  the  apostle  now  comes  to  other  officials,  and  from  them 
to  men  related  to  us  by  whatever  tie.  tribute  —  land  tax.  CUStom 
—  mercantile  tax.  fear  —  reverence  for  superiors,  honour — the 
respect  due  to  persons  of  distinction.  8.  Owe  no  man  any  thing, 
'but  to  love  one  another  —  q.  d.,  "Acquit  yourselves  of  all  obliga- 
tions except  love,  which  is  a  debt  that  must  remain  ever  due." 
[Hodge.]  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law — for 
the  law  itself  is  but  love  in  manifold  action,  regarded  as  matter 
of  duty.  9.  For  this,  &C. — better  thus:  "For  the  [command- 
ments]. Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  whatever  other  com- 
mandment [there  may  be],  it  is  summed  up,"  &c.  (The  clause, 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  is  wanting  in  all  the  most 
ancient  MSS.)  The  apostle  refers  here  only  to  the  second  table 
of  the  law,  as  love  to  our  neighbour  is  what  he  is  treating  of. 

10.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  (or,  "one's")  neighbour:  therefore, 

&,C. —  As  love,  from  its  very  nature,  studies  and  delights  to  please 
its  object,  its  very  existence  is  an  effectual  security  against  our 
willfully  injuring  him.  Next  follow  some  general  motives  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  all  these  duties.  11.  And  that  —  rather,  "And 
this"  [do],  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  —  lit.,  "the 
hour  has  already  come."  for  US  to  awake  OUt  of  sleep  —  of  stupid, 
fatal  indifference  to  eternal  things,  for  nOW  is  OUr  salvatlon  — 
rather,  "the  salvation,"  or  simply  "  salvation,"  nearer  than  when 
we  (first)  believed  —  This  is  in  the  line  of  all  our  Lord's  teaching, 
which  represents  the  deci?ive  day  of  Christ's  second  appearing 
as  at  hand,  to  keep  believers   ever  in  the    attitude   of  wakeful 
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expectancy,  but  without  reference  to  the  chronological  nearness  or 

distance  of  that  event.  12.  The  night  (of  evil)  is  far  spent,  the 
day  (of  consummated  triumph  over  it)  is  at  hand ;  let  US  therefore 
cast  off  (as  a  dress)  the  worics  of  darlcness  —  all  works  holding  of 
the  kingdom  and  period  of  darkness,  with  which,  as  followers  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  our  connection  has  been  dissolved,  and  let  US 
put  on  the  armour  of  light  —  described  at  large  in  Ephesians,  6. 
11-18.  13.  Let  US  walk  honestly  ("becomingly,  seemingly")  as  in 
the  day  —  ^.  ^Z.,  "Men  choose  the  night  for  their  revels,  but  our 
night  is  past,  for  we  are  all  the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day 
(i  Thessalonians,  5.  5) ;  let  us  therefore  only  do  what  is  fit  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  such  a  day."  not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness—  varied  forms  of  intemperance  :  denoting  revels  in  general, 
unusually  ending  in  intoxication,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness—  varied  forms  of  impurity  ;  the  one  pointing  to  definite  acts, 
the  other  more  general,  not  in  strife  and  envying  —  varied  forms 
of  that  venomous  feeling  between  man  and  man  which  reverses 
the  law  of  love.  14.  But  —  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  put  ye  on 
ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  —  in  such  wise  that  Christ  only  may  be  seen 
in  you  (see  2  Corinthians,  3.  3  ;  Galatians,  3.  27  ;  Ephesians,  4.  24). 

and  make  no  provision  ("take  no  forethought")  for  the  flesh,  to 

[fulfill]  the  lusts  [thereof]  —  q.  d.,  "  direct  none  of  your  attention  to 
the  cravings  of  your  corrupt  nature,  how  you  may  provide  "for 
their  gratification."  —  Note/{i)  How  gloriously  adapted  is  Chris- 
tianity for  human  society  in  all  conditions?  As  it  makes  war 
directly  against  no  specific  forms  of  government,  so  it  directly 
recommends  none.  While  its  holy  and  benign  principles  secure 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  ail  iniquitous  government,  the  reverence 
which  it  teaches  for  magistracy,  under  whatever  form,  as  a  Divine 
institution,  secures  the  lo)'alty  and  peaceableness  of  its  disciples, 
amid  all  the  turbulence  and  distractions  of  civil  society,  and  makes 
it  the  highest  interest  of  all  States  to  welcome  it  within  their  pale, 
as  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  sense  —  "the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
light  of  the  world  "  {v.  1-5).  (2)  Christianity  is  the  grand  specific 
for  the  purification  and  elevation  of  all  the  social  relations  ;  inspir- 
ing a  readiness  to  discharge  all  obligations,  and  most  of  all,  im- 
planting in  its  disciples  that  love  which  secures  all  men  against 
injury  from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  {v. 
6-10).  (3)  The  rapid  march  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  advanced 
stage  of  it  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the  ever-nearing approach 
of  the  perfect  day — nearer  to  every  believer  the  longer  he  lives 
—  should  quicken  all  the  children  of  light  to  redeem  the 
time,  and,  seeing  that  they  look  for  such  things,  to  be  dili- 
gent, that  they  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace  without  spot  and 
blameless  (2  Peter,  3.  14).  (4)  In  virtue  of  "  the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  and  more  powerful  aflfection,"  the  great  secret  of  perse- 
vering holiness  in  all  manner  of  conversation  will  be  found  to  be 
"Christ  IN  us,  the  hope  of  glory"  (Colossians,  i.  27),  and  Christ 
ON  us,  as  the  character  in  which  alone  we  shall  be  able  to  shine 
before  men  (2  Corinthians,  3.  3)  {v,  14). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-23.  Same  Subject  Continued  —  Christian  Forbearance. 
The  subject  here,  and  on  Cf.  ch.  15.  13,  is  the  consideration  dut 
from  stronger  Christians  to  their  weaker  brethren;  which  is  but  the 
great  law  of  love  (treated  of  in  ch.  13)  in  one  particular  form. 
I  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  —  rather,  "in  faith;"  i.  ^.,  not 
'  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  truth  believed  [Calvin,  Beza,  Alford, 
&c.],  but  (as  most  interpreters  agree)  "  Him  whose  faith  wants  that 
firmness  and  breadth  which  would  raise  him  above  small  scru- 
ples '  (see  r.  22.  23).  receive  ye  —  to  cordial  Christian  fellowship. 
but  not  to  doubtful  disputations  —  rather,  perhaps,  "not  to  the  de- 
ciding of  doubts"  or  scruples;"  ?'.  e.,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
arguing  him  out  of  them,  which,  indeed,  usually  does  the  reverse ; 
whereas,  to  receive  him  to  full  brotherly  confidence  and  cordial 
interchange  of  Christian  affection,  is  the  most  effectual  way  of 
drawing  them  off.  Two  examples  of  such  scruples  are  here  spec- 
ified, touching  Jewish  meats  and  days.  "The  strong,"  it  will  be 
observed,  are  those  who  knew  these  to  be  abolished  under  the 
gospel  .  "  the  weak  "  are  those  who  had   scruples  on   this  point. 

2.  one  belleveth  that  he  may  eat  all  things — (see  Acts,  10.  16). 

another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs  —  restricting  himself,  prob- 
ably, to  a  vegetable  diet,  for  fear  of  eating  what  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols,  and  so  would  be  unclean  (see   i    Corinthians,  8). 

3.  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  (look  down  superciliously 
upon)  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not  judge 

(sit  in  judgment  censoriously  upon)  him  that  eateth;  for  God 
hath  received  him  —  as  one  of  His  dear  children,  who,  in  this 
matter,  acts  not  from  laxity  but  religious  principle.     4.  Who  art 

thou  that  judgest  another  man's  (rather,  "  another's")  servant?  — 
i.  e.,  Christ's,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  especially,  v.  8,  9. 
Yea,  &C.  — "  But  he  shall  be  made  to  stand,  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  stand  ;"  i.  e.,  to  make  good  his  standing,  not  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  of  which  the  apostle  treats  in  v.  10,  but  in  the  true 
fellowship   of  the  Church  he7'e,  in  spite  of  thy  censures.     5.  One 

man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every 

day  —  The  supplement  "alike"  should  be  omitted  as  injuring  the 

sense.    Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  —  be 

guided  in  such  matters  by  conscientious  conviction.  6.  He  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  to  the  Lord  — the  Lord  Christ, 
as  before  ;  and  he  . .  .  not,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  —  each  doing 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  Lord's  will.      He  that  eateth,  eateth  to 

the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not, 
to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks  —  The  one 

gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  flesh  which  the  other  scrupled  to  use ; 
the  other  did  the  same  for  the  herbs,  to  which,  for  conscience  sake, 
he  restricted  himself.  From  this  passage  about  the  observance 
of  days,  Alford  unhappily  infers  that  such  language  could  not 
have  been  used,  if  the  Sabbath  law  had  been  in  force  under  the 
gospel  in  any  form.  Certainly  it  could  not,  if  the  Sabbath  were 
merely  one  of  the  Jewish  festival  days  ;  but  it  wiP   not  do  to  take 
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this  for  granted,  merely  because  it  was  observed  under  the  Mosaic 
economy.  And,  certainl)',  if  the  Sabbath  was  more  ancient  than 
Judaism  ;  if,  even  under  Judaism,  it  was  enshrined  among  the 
eternal  sanctities  of  the  Decalogue,  uttered,  as  no  other  parts  of 
Judaism  were,  amidst  the  terrors  of  Sinai  ;  and  if  the  Lawgiver 
Himself  said  of  it  when  on  earth,  "The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord, 
EVEN  OF  THE  Sabbath  DAY  "  (see  Mark,  2.  28),  it  will  be  hard  to 
show  that  the  apostle  must  have  meant  it  to  be  ranked  by  his 
readers  among  those  vanished  Jewish  festival  days,  which  onl}' 
"weakness"  could  imagine  to  be  still  in  force,  a  weakness  which 
those  who  had  more  light  ought,  out  of  love,  merely  to  bear  with. 
7,  8.  For  none  of  us  (Christians)  liveth  to  himself — (see  2  Corin- 
thians, 5.  14,  15)  to  dispose  of  himself  or  shape  his  conduct  after 
his  own  ideas  and  inclinations,  and  no  man  (" and  none"  —  of 
us  Christians)  dieth  to  himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord  (the  Lord  Christ  ;  see  next  verse) ,  and  whether  we  die 
we  die  unto  the  Lord  :  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's — Nothing  but  the  most  vivid  explanation  of  these  remark- 
able words  could  make  them  endurable  to  any  Christian  ear,  if 
Christ  were  a  mere  creature.  For  Christ  is  here  —  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  and  yet  in  the  most  unimpassioned  tone  —  held 
up  as  the  Supreme  Object  of  the  Christian's  life,  and  of  his  death 
too ;  and  that  by  the  man  whose  horror  of  creature-worship  was 
such,  that,  when  the  poor  Lycaonians  would  have  worshipped 
himself,  he  rushed  forth  to  arrest  the  deed,  directing  them  to  *' the 
living  God,"  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  worship  (Acts,  14.  15). 
Nor  does  Paul  teach  this  here,  but  rather  appeals  to  it  as  a  known 
and  recognized  fact,  of  which  he  had  only  to  remind  his  readers. 
And  since  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had  never  been 
at  Rome,  he  could  only  know  that  the  Roinan  Christians  would 
assent  to  this  view  of  Christ,  because  it  was  the  common  teaching  of 
all  the  accredited  preachers  of  Chnstianity,  and  the  co7nmon  faith  of 
all  Christians.  9.  For  tO  this  end  Christ  both,  &,C.— The  true  read- 
ing here  is,  "To  this  end  Christ  died  and  lived  ('again')."  that 
he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  ("and  of  the")  living  — 

The  grand  object  of  His  death  was  to  acquire  this  absolute  Lord- 
ship over  His  redeemed,  both  in  their  living  and  in  their  dying, 
as  His  of  right.  10.  But  V/hy,  &,C. — The  original  is  more  lively: 
—  "  But  thou  (the  weaker  believer),  wh)^  judgest  thou  th)^  brother? 
And  thou  again  (the  stronger),  why  despisest  thou  thy  brother?" 
for  we  shall  all  (the  strong  and  the  weak  together)  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  —  All  the  most  ancient  and  best  MSS. 
read  here,  "the  judgment  seat  of  God."  The  present  reading 
doubtless  crept  in  from  2  Corinthians.  5.  10,  where  "  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  C//m/"  occurs.  But  here  "the  judgment  seat  of 
God"  seems  to  have  been  used  with  reference  to  the  quotation  and 
the  inference  in  the  next  two  verses.  11,  12.  For  it  is  written 
(Isaiah,  45.  23),  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  {Hebrew,  Jehovah),  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God  — 

Consequently  shall  bow  to  the  award  of  God  upon  their  character 

and  actions.     So  then  (infers  the  apostle)  every  one  of  US  shall 

give  account  of  himself  to  God — Now,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
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all  this  is  adduced  quite  incidentally,  to  show  that  Christ  is  the 
absolute  Master  of  ail  Christians,  to  rule  their  judgments  and 
feelings  toward  each  other  while  "  living,"  and  to  dispose  of  them 
"  dying,"  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  absolute  Divinity  of 
Christ  will  appear  remarkable.  On  any  other  view,  the  quotation 
to  show  that  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God 
would  be  a  strange  proof  that  Christians  are  all  amenable  to 
Christ.  13.  Let  US  not  therefore  judge  ("  assume  the  office  of  judge 
over")  one  another:  but  Judge  this  rather,  &,c.  —  A  beautiful  sort 
of  play  upon  the  word  "judge,"  meaning,  "But  let  this  be  your 
judgment,  not  to  put  a  stumblingblock,"  &c.     14,  15.  I  know,  and 

am  persuaded  by  (or  rather,  "in")  the  Lord  Jesus  — as  "having 
the  mind  of  Christ"  (i  Corinthians,  2.  16).  that  there  is  nothing 
unclean  of  Itself — Hence  it  is  that  he  calls  those  "the  strong" 
who  believed  in  the  abolition  of  all  ritual  distinctions  under  the 
gospel  (see  Acts,  10.  15).  but  ("save  that")  to  him  that  es- 
teemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean  —  q.  d., 

"  and  therefore,  though  yozi  can  eat  of  it  without  sin,  he  cannot." 
But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved  (has  his  weak  conscience  hurt)  with 
[thy]  meat — Rather,  "because  of  meat."  The  word  "meat"  is 
purposely  selected  as  something  contemptible,  in  contrast  with 
the  tremendous  risk  run  for  its  sake.  Accordingly,  in  the  next 
clause,  that  idea  is   brought  out  with  great  strength.      Destroy 

not  him  with  ("by")  thy   meat  for  whom  Christ  died  — "The 

worth  of  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot  be  more 
emphatically  expressed  than  by  the  words,  'for  whom  Christ 
died.'"  [Olshausen.]  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  with 
equal  sharpness  in  i  Corinthians,  8.  11.  Whatever  tends  to  make 
any  07ie  violate  his  conscience  tends  to  the  destructioji  of  his  soul ;  and 
he  who  helps,  whether  wittijigly  or  no,  to  bring  about  the  ojie  is  guilty 
of  aiding  to  accojnplish  the  other.  16,  17.  Let  not  then  yOUr  gOOd  — 
/.  e.,  this  liberty  of  yours  as  to  Jewish  meats  and  days,  well 
founded  though  it  be,  be  evil  spoken  of —  for  the  evil  it  does  to 
others.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  —  or,  as  we  should  say,  Religion, 
i.  €.,  the  proper  business  and  blessedness  for  which  Christians 
are  formed  into  a  community  of  renewed  men  in  thorough  sub- 
jection to  God  (Cf.  I  Corinthians,  4.  20).  is  not  meat  and  drink 
("eating  and  drinking"),  but  rlghteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 

In  the  Holy  Ghost — a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  division  of 
living  Christianity.  The  first  ("  righteousness ")  has  respect  to 
God,  denoting  here  "  rectitude,"  in  its  widest  sense  (as  in 
Matthew,  6.  33) ;  the  second  ("  peace ")  has  respect  to  ou7' 
neighbours,  denoting  "  concord  "  among  brethren  (as  is  plain 
from  V.  19  ;  Cf.  Ephesians,  4.  3  ;  Colossians,  3.  14,  15) ;  the  third, 
"joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  has  respect  to  oiu^selves.  This  phrase, 
"joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  represents  Christians  as  so  thinking 
and  feeling  under  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  joy 
may  be  viewed  rather  as  that  of  the  blessed  Agent  who  inspires  it 
than  their  own  (Cf.  i  Thessalonians,  i.  6).  18.  For  he  that  In 
these  things  —  "in  this,"  meaning  this  threefold  life,  serveth 
Christ — Here  again  observe  how,  though  we  do  these  three 
things  as  a  "  kingdom  of  6"^^/,"  vet  it  is  "  Christ'"  tha*  we  serve  in 
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so  doing  ;  the  apostle  passing  here  from  God  to  Christ  as  naturally 
as  before  from  Christ  to  God — in  a  way  to  us  inconceivable,  if 
Christ  had   been   viewed   as  a   mere  creature  (Cf.  2  Corinthians, 

8.21).    is  acceptable  to  God  and  approved  of  men  —  these  being 

the  things  which  God  delights  in  and  men  are  constrained  to 
approve.  (Cf.  Proverbs,  3.  4  ;  Luke,  2.  52  ;  Acts,  2.  47  ;  19.  20). 
the  things,  &,C. —  more  simply,  "the  things  of  peace  and  the 
things  of  mutual  edification."  For  ("  For  the  sake  of")  meat 
destroy  not  the  WOrIc  of  God  (see  v.  15).  The  apostle  sees  in 
whatever  tends  to  violate  a  brother's  conscience  the  incipient 
destruction  of  God's  work  (for  every  converted  man  is  such)  on 
the  same  principle  as  "he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer" 

(i  John,  3.  15).    All  things  indeed  are  pure  —  "clean  ;"  the  ritual 

distinctions  being  at  an  end.  but  it  is  evil  to  the  man  (there  is 
criminality  in  the  man)  who  eateth  with  ofFense  —  i.e.,  so  as  to 

stumble  a  weak  brother.  21.  It  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to 
drink  wine,  nor  [any  thing]  ("nor  to  do  any  thing")  whereby 
("wherein")  thy  brother  stumbieth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made 
weak  —  rather  "is  weak."  These  three  words,  it  has  been 
remarked,  are  each  intentionally  weaker  than  the  other  —  q,  d.y 
"  Which  may  cause  a  brother  to  stumble  or  even  be  obstructed  in 
his  Christian  course,  nay  —  though  neither  of  these  may  follow  — 
wherein  he  continues  weak  ;  unable  wholly  to  disregard  the 
"example  and  yet  unprepared  to  follow  it."  But  this  injunction  to 
abstain  from  Jlesh,  from  7uine  and  from  whatsoever  may  hurt  the 
conscience  of  a  brother,  must  be  properly  understood.  Mani- 
festly, the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  regulation  of  the  Christian's 
conduct  with  reference  simply  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak  in 
faith  ;  and  his  directions  are  to  be  considered  not  as  prescriptions 
for  one's  entire  life-time,  even  to  promote  the  good  of  men  on  a 
large  scale,  but  simply  as  cautions  against  the  too  free  use  of 
Christian  liberty  in  matters  where  other  Christians,  through 
weakness,  are  not  persuaded  that  such  liberty  is  divinely  allowed. 
How  far  ihe pi  inciple  involved  in  this  may  be  legitimately  extended 
we  do  not  inquire  here  ;  but  ere  we  consider  that  question,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  fix  how  far  it  is  here  actually  expressed  and  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  illustrations  given  of  it.  22.  Hast  thOU 
faith  —  on  such  matters?  have  it  to  thyself  (within  thine  own 
breast)  before  God  —  a  most  important  clause.  It  is  not  mere 
sincerity,  or  a  private  opinion,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks:  It  is 
conviction  as  to  what  is  the  truth  and  will  of  God.  If  thou  hast 
formed  this  conviction  in  the  sight  of  God,  keep  thyself  in  this 
frame  before  Him.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  overpressed,  as  if 
it  were  wrong  to  discuss  such  points  at  all  with  our  weaker 
brethren.  All  that  is  here  condemned  is  such  a  zeal  lor  small 
points  as  endangers  Christian  love.     Happy  is  he  that   COndemn- 

eth  not  himself  in  that  which  he  alioweth  —  allows  himself  to  do 

nothing,  about  the  lawfulness  of  which  he  has  scruples  ;  does  only 
what  he  neither  knows  nor  fears  to  be  sinful,  23.  And  (rather, 
"But")  he  that  doubteth  is  damned — (see  the  word  "damna- 
tion," ch.  13.  2).  if  he  eat,  because  (he  eateth)  not  of  faith  — see 
the   meaning   of  "faith"  here,   7-.  22.     for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
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faith  is  sin — a  maxim  of  unspeakable  importance  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Note,  (i)  Some  points  in  Christianity  are  unessential 
to  Christian  fellowship  ;  so  that  though  one  may  be  in  error  upon 
them,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  either  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  or  from  the  full  confidence  of  those 
who  have  more  light.  This  distinction  between  essential  and  non^ 
essential  truths  is  denied  by  some  who  affect  more  than  ordinary 
zeal  for  the  honour  and  truth  of  God.  But  they  must  settle  the 
question  with  our  apostle.  (2)  Acceptance  with  God  is  the  only 
proper  criterion  of  right  to  Christian  fellowship.  Whom  God  re- 
ceives, men  cannot  lawfull}'  reject  {v.  3,  4).  (3)  As  there  is  much 
self-pleasing  in  setting  up  narrow  standards  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, so  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  the  temptation  to  do 
this  will  be  found  in  the  continual  remembrance  that  Christ  is 
the  one  Object  for  whom  all  Christians  live,  and  to  whom  all 
Christians  die  ;  this  will  be  such  a  living  and  exalted  bond  of 
union  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  as  will  overshadow  all 
their  lesser  differences  and  gradually  absorb  them  {i'.  7-9).  (4)  The 
consideration  of  the  common  judgment  seat  at  which  the  strong 
and  the 'weak  shall  stand  together  will  be  found  another  preserva- 
tive against  the  unlovely  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment  one  on 
another  {v.  10-12).  (5)  How  brightly  does  the  supreme  Divinity 
of  Christ  shine  out  in  this  chapter!  The  exposition  itself  super- 
sedes further  illustration  liere.  (6)  Though  forbearance  be  a  great 
Christian  duty,  indifference  to  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
error  is  not  there b)''  encouraged.  The  former  is,  by  the  law,  made 
an  excuse  for  the  latter.  But  our  apostle,  when  teaching  "  the 
strong  "  to  bear  with  "  the  weak,"  repeatedly  intimates  in  this  chap- 
ter where  the  truth  really  lay  on  the  points  in  question,  and  takes 
care  to  call  those  who  took  the  wrong  side  "the  weak"  (?'.  i,  2, 
14).  (7)  With  what  holy  jealousy  ought  the  purity  of  the  con- 
science to  be  guarded,  since  every  deliberate  violation  of  it  is 
incipient  perdition  {%'.  15,  20).  Some,  who  seem  to  be  more  jeal- 
ous for  the  honour  of  certain  doctrines  than  for  the  souls  of  men, 
enervate  this  terrific  truth  by  asking  how  it  bears  upon  the  "  Per^ 
severance  of  the  saints  ;"  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  thinking 
it  necessary  to  explain  away  what  is  meant  by  "  destroying 
the  work  of  God"  {jk  20),  and  "destroying  him  for  whom 
Christ  died "  {v.  15),  for  fear  of  the  doctrinal  consequences 
of  taking  it  nakedly;  while  the  opponents  of  that  doctrine 
are  ready  to  ask.  How  could  the  apostle  have  used  such  language 
if  he  had  believed  that  such  a  catastrophe  was  impossible?  The 
true  answer  to  both  lies  in  dismissing  the  question  as  imperti- 
nent. The  apostle  is  enunciating  a  great  and  eternal  principle 
in  Christian  Ethics  —  that  the  ivillful  violation  of  conscience  contains 
withiti  itself  a  seed  of  destructwn  ;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  that^ 
the  total  destruction  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  renewed  soul,  and, 
consequently,  the  loss  of  that  soul  for  eternity,  needs  only  the 
carrying  out  to  its  full  effect  of  such  violation  of  the  conscience. 
Whether  such  effects  do  take  place,  in  point  of  fact,  the  aposth 
gives  not  the  most  distant  hint  here  ;  and,  therefore,  that  pointj 
must  be  settled  elsewhere.     But  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  Dositioi 
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we  have  laid  down  is  emphatically  expressed  by  the  apostle,  so 
fhe  interests  of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  require  to  be 
proclaimed  and  pressed  on  every  suitable  occasion.  (8)  Zeal  for 
comparatively  small  points  of  truth  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
substantial  and  catholic  and  abiding  realities  of  the  Christian 
life  {v.  17,  18).  (9)  "Peace"  among  the  followers  of  Christ  is  a 
blessing  too  precious  to  themselves,  and,  as  a  testimony  to  them 
that  are  without,  too  important,  to  be  ruptured  for  trifles,  even 
though  some  lesser  truths  be  involved  in  these  (%>.  19,  20).  Nor 
are  those  truths  themselves  disparaged  or  endangered  thereby, 
but  the  reverse.  (10)  Many  things  which  are  lav/ful  are  not  expe- 
dient. In  the  use  of  any  liberty,  therefore,  our  question  should 
be,  not  simply,  Is  this  lawful }  but  even  if  so,  Can  it  be  used  with 
safety  to  a  brother's  conscience?  —  How  will  it  affect  my  brother's 
soul  (z'.  21)?  It  is  permitted  to  no  Christian  to  say  with  Cain, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  (Genesis,  4.  9).  (11)  Whenever  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  a  point  of  duty  —  where  abstinence  is  manifestly 
sinless,  but  compliance  not  clearly  lawful  —  the  safe  course  is 
ever  to  be  preferred,  for  to  do  otherwise  is  itself  sinful.  (12)  How 
exalted  and  beautiful  is  the  Ethics  of  Christianity  —  by  a  few  great 
principles  teaching  us  how  to  steer  our  course  amid  practical  diffi- 
culties, with  equal  regard  to  Christian  liberty,  love  and  confidence  ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1-13.  Same  Subject  Continued  and  Concluded,  i.  We  then 
that  are  strong  —  on  such  points  as  have  been  discussed,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  distinction  of  meats  and  days  under  the  gos- 
pel (see  ch.  14.  14,  20).    ought ...  not  to  please  ourselves  —  ought 

to  think  less  of  what  we  ma}'  lawfull)'  do  than  of  how  our  conduct 
will  affect  others.  2,  3.  Let  every  one  of  us  (lay  himself  out  to) 
please  his  neighbour  (not  indeed  for  his  mere  gratification,  but) 

for  his  good  (with  a  view)  to  his  edification.  For  even  Christ 
pleased  not  (lived  not  to  please)  himself;  but  as  it  is  written  (Psalm 
69.  9).  The  reproaches,  &o.— see  Mark,  10.  42-45  4  For  what- 
soever things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning 

("  instruction  ")  that  we  through,  &C. —  "  through  the  comfort  and 
the  patience  of  the  Scriptures"  might  have  hope  —  </.</.,  "Think 
not  that  because  such  portions  of  Scripture  relate  immediately 
to  Christ,  they  are  inapplicable  to  you  ;  for  though  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, as  a  Saviour,  were  exclusively  his  own,  motives  that  prompted 
them,  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  endured,  and  the  genej-al prin- 
ciple involved  in  His  whole  work self  sacrifice  for  the  good 

of  others  —  furnish  our  most  perfect  and  beautiful  model  :  and  so 
all  Scriptures  relating  to  these  is  for  our  instruction:  And  since 
the  duty  q{  forbearance,  \}c\q  strong  with  the  weak,  requires  'pa- 
tience,' and  this  again  needs  '  comfort,'  all  those  Scriptures  which 
tell  of  patience  and  consolation,  particularly  of  the  patience  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  consolation  which  sustained  Him  under  it,  are 
our  appointed  and  appropriate  nutriment,  ministering  to  us 
''hope''  of  that  blessed  day  when  these  shall  no  more  be  needed" 
—  see  ch.  4.  note  7.     (For  the  same  connection  between  ''  patience 
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and  hope,"  see  ch.  12.  12,  and  i  Thessalonians,  i.  3.)  5,  6.  Now 
the  God  of  patience  and  COnsOjatioil— Such  beautiful  names  of 
God  are  taken  from  the  graces  which  He  inspires  :  as  *'  the  God  of 
hope  "  (z/.  13),  "  the  God  of  peace  "  {v.  33)  &c.  grant  you  to  be  like 
minded  ("  of  the  same  mind  ")  according  to  Christ  Jesus  —  It  is  not 

mere  unanimity  which  the  apostle  seeks  for  them  ;  for  unanimity 
in  evil  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  it  is  "according  to  Christ  ycsus"  — 
after  the  sublimest  model  of  Him  whose  all-absorbing  desire  was 
to  do,  "  not  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  "  (John, 
6.  38).  thai,  &,C.  —  rather.  '"  that  with  one  accord  ye  may  with  one 
mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  the 
mind  and  the  mouth  of  all  giving  harmonious  glory  to  His  name- 
What  a  prayer  !     And  shall  this  never  be  realized  on  earth?     7. 

Wherefore  —  Returning  to  the  point,    receive  ye  one  another  to 

the  glory  of  God  —  If  Christ  received  us,  and  bears  with  all  out 
weaknesses,  well  may  we  receive  and  compassionate  one  with 
another,  and  by  so  doing  God  will  te  glorified.  8-12.  Nov/ — ■ 
"For"  is  the  true  reading,  the  apostle  is  merely  assigning  an 
additional    motive    to    Christian   forbearance.      I    say  that    Jesus 

Christ  was  ("hath  become  ")  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  —  a 

remarkable  expression,  meaning  "the  Father's  Servant  for  the 
salvation  of  the  circumcision  "  (or,  of  Israel),     for  the  truth  of  God 

—  to  make  good  the  veracity  of  God  toward  His  ancient  people. 

to  confirm  the  (Messianic)  promises  made  unto  the  fathers — To 

cheer  the  Jewish  believers,  whom  he  might  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
paraging, and  to  keep  down  Gentile  pride,  the  apostle  holds  up 
Israel's  salvation  as  the  primary  end  of  Christ's  mission.  But  next 
after  this,  Christ  was  sent  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for 
his  mercy  —  A  number  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  here 
follow,  to  show  that  God's  plan  of  mercy  embraced,  from,  the  first, 
the  Gentiles  along  with  the  Jews,     as  It  is  written  (Psalm   18.  49). 

I  will  confess  to  {i.  c,  glorify)  thee  among  the  Gentiles,  &,c.    And 

again  (Deuteronomy,  32.  43,  though  there  is  some  difficult)^  in  the 

Heb),  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  (along)  with  his  people  (Israel).  And 
again  (Psalm  117.  i),  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles;  and  laud 

him,  all  ye  people  ("peoples"  —  the  various  nations  outside  the 
pale  of  Judaism).  And  again,  Esaias  saith  (Isaiah,  II.  10),  There 
shall  be  a  ("the")  root  of  Jesse  — meaning,  not  "He  from  whom 
Jesse  sprang,"  but  "  He  that  is  sprung  from  Jesse  "(?'.  ^.,  Jesse's 
son,  David)  —  see  Revelation,  22.  16.     and  he  that  shall  rise,  &,C. 

—  So  the  LXX.  in  substantial,  though  not  verbal,  agreement  with 
the  original.  13.  Now,  &,C.  —  This  seems  a  concluding  prayer, 
suggested  by  the  whole  preceding  subject-matter  of  the  epistle. 

the  God  of  hope  (see  v.  5)  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing 

—  the  native  fruit  of  that  faith  which  is  the  great  theme  of  this 

epistle  (Cf.  Galatians,  5.  22).  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  —  "of 
the  glory  of  God"  (see  ch.  5.  i).    through  the  power  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  —  to  whom,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  it  belongs  to 
inspire  believers  with  all  gracious  affections.  On  the  foregoing 
portion,  Note,  (i)  No  Christian  is  at  liberty  to  regard  himself  as 
an  isolated  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  having  to  decide  questions 
of  duty  and  liberty  solely  with  reference  to  himself.     As  Christians 
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are  one  body  in  Christ,  so  the  great  law  of  love  binds  them  to  act 
in  all  things  with  tenderness  and  consideration  for  their  brethren 
in  "the  common  salvation"  {v.  1,2),  (2)  Of  this  unselfishness 
Christ  is  the  perfect  model  of  all  Christians  {v.  3).  (3)  Holy 
Scripture  is  the  Divine  storehouse  of  all  furniture  for  the  Chris- 
tian life,  even  in  its  most  trying  and  delicate  features  {v.  4).  (4) 
The  harmonious  glorification  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed,  as  it  is  the  most 
exalted  fruit  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  so  it  is  the  last  end  of 
God  in  it  {v.  5-7). 

14-33.  Conclusion:   in  which  the  Apostle  apologises  for 

THUS  writing  to  THE  ROMAN  CHRISTIANS,  EXPLAINS  WHY  HE 
HAD  NOT  YET  VISITED  THEM,  ANNOUNCES  HIS  FUTURE  PLANS, 
AND    ASKS   THEIR    PrAYERS    FOR   THE   COMPLETION    OF   THEM.        I4, 

15.  And,  &,C.  (rather,  "Now  I  am  persuaded,  my  brethren,  even 
I  myself,  concerning  you  "),  that  ye  also  youpselves  are  full  of 

goodness  (of  inclination  to  all   I   have  been  enjoining  on  you). 

filled  with  all  knowledge  (of  the  truth  expounded),  and  able 
(without  my  intervention)  to  admonish  One  another.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort 
("measure")  as  putting  you  in  mind,  because  of  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  me  of  God  —  As  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  i6.  that  I 
should  be  the  (rather,  "a")  minister  —  The  word  here  used  is  com- 
monly employed  to  express  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  from 
which,  accordingly,  the  figurative  language  of  the  rest  of  the  verse 
is  taken,  of  Jcsus  Christ  —  ("  Christ  Jesus,"  according  to  the  true 
reading)  to  the  Gentiles  —  A  further  proof  that  the  epistle  was 
addressed  to  a  Gentile  church  (see  ch.  i.  13).  ministering  the 
gospel  of  God — As  the  word  here  is  a  still  more  priestly  one,  it 
should  be  rendered  [as  in  Revised  Version],  "ministering  as  a 
priest  in  the  gospel  of  God."  that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles 
(as  an  oblation  to  God,  in  their  converted  character)  might  be 
acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  —  The  end  to 

which  the  ancient  offerings  typically  looked.  17.  I  have  there- 
fore whereof  I  may  glory  —  Or  (adding  the  article,  as  the  reading 
seems  to  be),  "  I  have  my  glorying."     through  ("in  ")  Christ  Jesus 

Ir  those  things  which  pertain  to  God  —  The  things  of  the  ministry 
committed  to  me  of  God.  18-22.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of 
any  ("to  speak  aught")  of  those  things  which  Christ  hath  not 

wrought  by  me  —  A  modest  though  somewhat  obscure  form  of 
expression,  meaning,  "  I  will  not  dare  to  go  beyond  what  Christ 
hath  wrought  by  me"  —  in  which  form  accordingly  the  rest  of  the 
passage  is  expressed.  Observe  here  how  Paul  ascribes  all  the 
success  of  his  labours  to  the  activit)'-  of  the  living  Redeemer, 
working  in  and  by  him.  by  WOrd  and  deed  —  By  preaching  and 
working  ;  which  latter  he  explains  in  the  next  clause,     through 

mighty  {lit.,  "  in  the  power  of")  signs  and  wonders  —  i.  e.,  glorious 
miracles,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  —  "  the  Holy  Ghost," 
as  the  true  reading  seems  to  be.  This  seems  intended  to  explain 
the  efficacy  of  the  word  preached,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the 

miracles  which  attested  it.  SO  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 
unto  ("  as  far  as  ")  lllyricum  —  To  the  extreme  ncH-th-western  bound- 
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ary  of  Greece.    It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Croatia  and  Dalmatia 

(2  Timothy,  4. 10;  see  Acts,  20. 1,2).  I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel 

of  Christ.  Yea,  &C.—  rather,  "  Yet  making  it  my  study  (Cf.  2  Corin- 
thians, 5.  9  ;  I  Thessalonians,  4.  11,  Greek)  so  to  preach  the  gospel, 
not  where  Christ  was  [already]  named,  that  I  might  not  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation  but  (might  act)  as  it  is  written.  To 
whom  no  tidings  of  Him  came,  they  shall  see,"  &c.  For  which 
cause  — "  Being  so  long  occupied  with  this  missionary  work,  I 
have  been  much  (or,  'for  the  most  part')  hindered,"  &c.  (see  ch.  i. 
9.11).    23,  24.  But  now  having  no  more  place  ("  no  longer  having 

place")  —  z.    e.,   unbroken    ground,   where    Christ    has    not  been 

preached,  and  having  a  great  desire  ("a  longing")  these  many 
years  to  come  unto  you  (see,  as  before,  ch.  I.  9-1 1);  whenso- 
ever I  take  my  journey  into  Spain  —  Whether  this  purpose  was 
ever  accomplished  lias  been  much  disputed,  as  no  record  of  it  nor 
allusion  to  it  anywhere  occurs.  Those  who  think  our  apostle 
was  never  at  large  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  will,  of 
course,  hold,  that  it  never  was  ;  while  those  who  are  persuaded, 
as  we  are,  that  he  underwent  a  second  imprisonment,  prior  to 
which  he  was  at  large  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  first,  incline 
naturally  to  the  other  opinion.  I  will  COme  to  yOU  —  If  these  words 
were  not  originally  in  the  text,  and  there  is  weighty  evidence 
against  them,  they  must  at  least  be  inserted  as  a  necessary  sup- 
plement, in  my  journey,  &,C.  —  "as  I  pass  through  by  you,  to  be 
set  forward  on  my  journey  thither,  if  first  I  be  somewhat  filled 
with  your  company  ;"  —  q.  d.,  "  I  should,  indeed,  like  to  stay  longer 
with  you  than  I  can  hope  to  do,  but  I  must,  to  some  extent  at  least, 

have  my  fill  of  your  company."  25-27.  But  now  I  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  minister  ("ministering")  to  the  saints  —  in  the  sense  imme- 
diately to  be  explained.  For,  &,C.  —  better,  "For  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  have  thought  good  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the 
poor  of  the  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts,  24.  17).  They 
have  thought  it  good,  and  their  debtors  verily  they  are;"  q.  d., 
"And  well  they  may,  considering  what  the  Gentile  believers  owe 

to  their  Jewish  brethren."  For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made 
partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also  ("  they  owe 
it  also  ")  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things  —  (Cf.  i  Corin- 
thians, 9.  II  ;  Galatians,  6.  6  ;  and  see  Luke,  7.  4;  Acts,  10.  2.) 
28,  29.  When  therefore  I   have  .  .  .  sealed  {i.  e.,  delivered  over 

safely)  to  them  this  fruit  (of  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts), I  will  come  ("come  back,"  or  "return")  by  you  into  Spain 
(see  V.  24).  And  I  am  sure  ("  I  know")  that ...  I  shall  come  in 
the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  Christ  —  Such,  beyond  all  doubts, 

is  the  true  reading,  the  words  "  of  the  gospel  "  being  in  hardly 
any  MSS.  of  antiquity  and  authority.  Nor  was  the  apostle  mis- 
taken in  this  confidence,  though  his  visit  to  Rome  was  in  very 
different  circumstances  from  what  he  expected.    (See  Acts,  28. 16  — 

end.)  30.  Now  \  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit  —  or,  "by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit"  —  not  the  love  which  the 
Spirit  bears  to  us,  but  that  love  which  He  kindles  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  toward   each  other  —  q.d.,'''By  that  Saviour  whose 
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name  is  alike  dear  to  all  of  us,  and  whose  unsearchable  riches  I 
live  only  to  proclaim,  and  by  that  love  one  to  another  which  the 
blessed  Spirit  diffuses  through  all  the  brotherhood,  making  the 
labours  of  Christ's  servants  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  — 
I  beseech  you"  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers 

to  God  for  me  —  implying  that  he  had  his  grounds  for  anxious  fear 

in  this  matter.  31.  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that  do  not 
believe  ("  that  do  not  obey,"  i.  e.^  the  truth,  by  believing  it ;  as  in  ch.. 
2.  8)  in  Judea — He  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  him: 
in  Judea,  which,  if  at  all,  would  certainly  burst  upon  his  head 
when  he  reached  the  capital  ;  and  the  event  too  clearly  showed 
the    correctness  of  these    apprehensions,     and   that   my   service 

which  I  have  for  Jerusalem  (see  v.  25-28)  may  be  accepted  by 

("prove  acceptable  to  ")  the  saints.  Nor  was  he  without  appre- 
hension, lest  the  opposition  he  had  made  to  the  narrow  jealous)?- 
of  the  Jewish  converts  against  the  free  reception  of  their  Gen- 
tile brethren,  should  make  this  gift  of  theirs  to  the  poor  saints; 
at  Jerusalem  less  welcome  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  would 
have  the  Romans,  therefore,  to  join  him  in  wrestling  with 
God  that  this  gift  might  be  gratefully  received,  and  prove  a 
cement  between    the    two    parties ;  but   further,    32.  that    I    may 

come  unto  you  with  ("in")  joy  by  the  will  of  God  (Acts,  18.  21 ; 

I  Corinthians,  4.  19  ;  16.  7;  Hebrews,  6.  3  ;  James,  4.  15),  and  may 
with  you  be  refreshed  —  Rather,  "with  you  refresh  myself,"  after 
all  his  labours  and  anxieties,  and  so  be  refitted  for  future  service.. 
33.  Now  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  ail.  Amen.  —  The  peace 
here  sought  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense  :  the  peace  of  re- 
conciliation to  God,  first  "through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting- 
covenant"  (Hebrews,  13.  20;  i  Thessalonians,  5.23;  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  3.  16  ;  Philippians,  4.  9) ;  then,  the  peace  which  that  re- 
conciliation diffuses  among  all  the  partakers  of  it  (i  Corinthians, 
14.  33;  2  Corinthians,  13.  11  ;  and  see  ch.  16.  20);  more  widely 
still,  that  peace  which  the  children  of  God,  in  beautiful  imitation 
of  their  Father  in  Heaven,  are  called  and  privileged  to  diffuse  far 
and  wide  through  this  sin-distracted  and  divided  world  (ch.  12.  18  ; 
Matthew,  5.  9;  Hebrews,  12.  14;  James,  3.  18).  Vote,  (r)  Did  "the 
chiefest  of  the  apostles "  apologise  for  writing  to  a  Christian 
church  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  a  church  that  he  was  per- 
suaded was  above  the  need  of  it,  save  to  "  stir  up  their  pure  minds 
byway  of  remembrance "  (2  Peter,  i.  13;  3.  i) ;  and  did  he  put 
even  this  upon  the  sole  plea  of  apostolic  responsibility  (z/.  14-16)? 
What  a  contrast  is  thus  presented  to  hierarchical  p^ide,  and  in 
particular  to  the  affected  humility  of  the  bishop  of  this  very 
Rome  !  How  close  the  bond  which  the  one  spirit  draws  between 
ministers  and  people  —  how  wide  the  separation  produced  by  the 
other !  (2)  There  is  in  the  Christian  Church  no  real  priesthood^ 
and  none  but  figurative  sacrifices.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  i6th  verse  of  this  chapter  should  have  been 
expressed  as  it  is.  Paul's  only  priesthood  and  sacrificial  offer- 
ings lay,  first,  in  ministering  to  them,  as  "the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," not  the  sacrament  with  the  "  real  presence"  of  Christ  in  it^ 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  but  "the  Gospel  of  God,"  and  theru 
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when  gatnere^  under  the  wing  of  Christ,  presenting  them  to  God 
as  a  grateful  offering,  "  being  sanctified  (not  by  sacrificial  gifts,  but) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (see  Hebrews,  13.  9-16).  (3)  Though  the  debt 
we  owe  to  those  by  whom  we  have  been  brought  to  Christ  can 
never  be  discharged,  we  should  feel  it  a  privilege  when  we  can 
render  them  any  lower  benefit  in  return  {v.  26.  27).  (4)  Formidable 
designs  against  the  truth  and  the  servants  of  Christ  should,  above 
all  other  ways  of  counteracting  them,  be  met  by  combined  prayer 
to  Him  who  rules  all  hearts  and  controls  all  events  ;  and  the 
darker  the  cloud,  the  more  resolutely  should  all  to  whom  Christ's 
cause  is  dear  "  strive  together  in  their  prayers  to  God  "  for  the 
removal  of  it  {v.  30,  31).  (5)  Christian  fellowship  is  so  precious, 
that  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Christ,  amidst  the  toils  and  trials 
of  their  work,  find  it  refreshing  and  invigorating  ;  and  it  is  no 
good  sign  of  any  ecclesiastic,  that  he  deems  it  beneath  him  to 
seek  and  enjoy  it  even  among  the  humblest  saints  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  {v.  24,  32). 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-27.  Conclusion,  Embracing  Sundry  Salutations  and 
Directions  and  a  Closing  Prayer,  i.  I  commend  unto  you 
Phebe,  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  (or  "deaconess")  of  the 

church  which  is  at  Cenchrea  —  The  word  is  Cenchreae,  the  eastern 
port  of  Corinth  (Acts,  18.  18).  That  in  the  earliest  churches  there 
were  deaconesses  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  female  members, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  So  early,  at  least,  as  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  we  learn  from  Pliny's  celebrated  letter  to  that  emperor, 
A.  D.  no  or  in,  that  they  existed  in  the  eastern  churches. 
Indeed  from  the  relation  in  which  the  sexes  then  stood  to  each 
other,  something  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  have  been  a  neces- 
sity. Modern  attempts, however,  to  revive  this  office  have  seldom 
found  favour  ;  either  from  the  altered  state  of  society  or  the  abuse 

of  the  office  or  both.    2.  receive  her  in  the  Lord  —  i.  e.,  as  a 

genuine   disciple    of  the    Lord   Jesus,     as   ("  so    as ")   becometh 

saints  —  so  as  saints  should  receive  saints,  assist  her  in  whatso- 
ever business  she  hath  ("may  have")  need  of  you  — some  private 
business  of  her  own.    for  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many  and 

of  myself  also  —  (see  Psalm  41.  1-3;  2  Timothy,  i.  16-18).  3-5. 
Salute  Priscilla  —  The  true  reading  here  is  "  Prisca  "  (as  in  2 
Timothy,  4.  19),  a  contracted  form  of  Priscilla  as  "Silas"  of 
"  Silvanus"  and  Aquila  my  helpers  —  The  wife  is  here  named 
before  the  husband  (as  in  Acts,  18.  18,  and  z>.  26,  according  to  the 
true  reading  ;  also  in  2  Timothy,  4.  19),  probably  as  being  the 
more  prominent  and  helpful  to  the  Church,  who  have  for  my  life 
laid  down  ("who  did  for  my  life  lay  down")  their  OWn  necks  —  i.e.^ 
risked  their  lives  ;  either  at  Corinth  (Acts,  18.  6,  9,  10),  or  more 
probably  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  19.  30,  31  ;  and  Cf.  i  Corinthians, 
15,32).  They  must  have  returned  from  Ephesus,  where  we  last 
find  them  in  the  History  of  the  Acts,  to  Rome,  whence  the  edict 
of  Claudius  had  banished  them  (Acts,  18.  2);  and,  doubtless,  if  not 
the  principal  members  of  that  Christian  community,  they  were,  at 
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least,  the  most  endeared  to  our  apostle,     unto  Whom  not  only  I  give 

thanks,  but  also  ail  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  —  whose  special 

apostle  this  dear  couple  had  rescued  from  imminent  danger,  5. 
Likewise  the  church  that  is  In  their  house  —  the  Christian  assembly 
that  statedly  met  there  for  worship.  "  From  his  occupation  as  tent- 
maker,  he  had  probably  better  accommodations  for  the  meetings 
of  the  church  than  most  other  Christians."  [Hodge.]  Probably 
this  devoted  couple  had  written  to  the  apostle  such  an  account 
of  the  stated  meetings  at  their  house,  as  made  him  feel  at  home 
with  them,  and  include  them  in  this  salutation,  which  doubtless 
would  be  read  at  their  meeting  with  peculiar  interest.     Salute  my 

[well-]  beloved  Epaenetus,  who  is  the  first-fruits  (/.  e.,  the  first  con- 
vert) of  Achaia  unto  Christ  —  The  true  reading  here,  as  appears 
by  the  MSS.,  is,  "the  first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ"  —  /.  e.^  pro- 
consular Asia  (see  Acts,  16.  6).  In  i  Corinthians,  16.  15,  it  is  said 
that  *'  the  household  of  Stephanas  was  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia ;" 
and  though  if  Epaenetus  was  one  of  that  family*  the  two  statements 
might  be  reconciled  according  to  the  received  text,  there  is  no 
need  to  resort  to  this  supposition,  as  that  text  is  in  this  instance 
without  authority.  Epaenetus,  as  the  first  believer  in  that  region 
called  proconsular  Asia,  was  dead  to  the  apostle  (see  Hosea,  9. 
10;  and  Micah,  7.  i).  None  of  the  names  mentioned  from  v.  5-15 
are  otherwise  known.  One  wonders  at  the  number  of  them,  con- 
sidering that  the  writer  had  never  been  at  Rome.  But  as  Rome 
was  then  the  center  of  the  civilized  world,  to  and  from  which 
journeys  were  continually  taken  to  the  remotest  parts,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  so  active  a  traveling  missionary 
as  Paul  would,  in  course  of  time,  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Christians  then  residing  at  Rome.  6. 
Greet  (or  "Salute")  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us  — 

labour,  no  doubt,  of  a  womanly  kind.     7.  AndronicUS  and  Junia 

—  or,  as  it  might  be,  "  Junias,"  a  contracted  form  of  "Junianus;" 
in  this  case,  it  is  a  man's  name.  But  if,  as  is  more  probable,  the 
word  be,  as  in  our  version,  "Junia,"  the  person  meant  was  no 
doubt  either  the  tvife  or  the  sister  of  Andronicus.  my  kinsmen  — 
or,  "relatives."  and  my  fellOW  prisoners  —  on  what  occasion,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  tells  us  that  he  was 
"in  prisons  more  frequent"  (2  Corinthians,  11.  23).  which  are  of 
note  among  the  apostles  —  Those  who  think  the  word  "apostle" 
is  used  in  a  lax  sense,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  take  this  to 
mean  "noted  apostles"  [Chrysostom,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel, 
Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Alford,  Jowett]  ;  others,  who  are  not 
clear  that  the  word  "apostle"  is  applied  to  any  without  the  circle 
of  the  Twelve,  save  where  the  connection  or  some  qualifying 
words  show  that  the  literal  meaning  of  "one  sent "  is  the  thing 
intended,  understand  by  the  expression  used  here,  "persons 
esteemed  by  the  apostles."  [Beza,  Grotius,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Fritzsche,  Stuart,  Philippi,  Hodge.]  And  of  course,  if  "  Junia  " 
!s  to  be  taken  for  a  woman,  this  latter  must  be  the  meaning,  who 
also  were  in  Christ  before  me  —  The  apostle  writes  as  if  he  envied 
them  this  priority  in  the  faith.  And,  indeed,  if  to  be  "  in  Christ  " 
be  the  most  enviable  human  condition,  the  earlier  the  date  of  this 
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blessed  translation,  the  greater  the  grace  of  it.  This  latter  statement 
about  Adronicus  and  Junia  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Very  possibly  they  may  have  been  among  the  first 
.fruits  of  Peter's  labours,  gained  to  Christ  either  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  or  on  some  of  the  succeeding  days.  In  that  case  they 
«nay  have  attracted  the  special  esteem  of  those  apostles  who  for 
«ome  time  resided  chiefly  at  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
and  our  apostle,  though  he  came  late  in  contact  with  the  other 
-tipostles,  if  he  was  aware  of  this  fact,  would  have  pleasure  in 
alluding  to  it.  8.  Amplias — a  contracted  form  of  "Ampliatus." 
wy  beloved  in  the  Lord  —  an  expression  of  dear  Christian  affection. 
-9,10,  Urbane  —  rather,  "  Urbanus  ;"  it  is  a  man's  name,  our  helper 
<" fellow-labourer")  in  Christ.  Salute  Apelles  approved  ("the  ap- 
proved ")  in  Christ  —  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  that  tried  Christian  ;"  a 
noble  commendation.     Salute  them  which  are  of  Aristobulus' 

l^househoid]  — it  would  seem  from  what  is  said  of  Narcissus  in  the 
ifollowing  verse,  that  this  Aristobulus  himself  had  not  been  a 
Christian,  but  that  the  Christians  of  his  household  simply  were 
ineant;  very  possibly  some  of  his  slaves.     11.   Salute   HerodlOH, 

<iny  kinsman  —  (see  v.  7).  Greet  them  that  be  of  [the  household] 
of  Narcissus,  which  are  in  the  Lord  — which  implies  that  others 
an  his  house,  including  probably  himself,  were  not  Christians. 
12.  Salute  Tryphenaand  Tryphosa,  who  labour  in  the  Lord  — two 

active  females.  Salute  the  beloved  Persis  (another  female),  which 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord  —  referring  probably,  not  to  official 
•services,  such  as  would  fall  to  the  deaconesses,  but  to  such  higher 
Christian  labours — yet  within  the  sphere  competent  to  women — as 
Priscilla  bestowed  on  Apollos  and  others  (Acts,  18.  18).  13.  Salute 
ifiufus,  chosen  ("the  chosen")  in  the  Lord  —  meaning,  not  "who 
is  one  of  the  elect,"  as  every  believer  is,  but  "the  choice"  or 
"  precious  one  "  in  the  Lord  (see  i  Peter,  2.  4  ;  2  John,  13).  We 
read  in  Mark,  15.  21,  that  Simon  of  Cyrene,  whom  they  compelled 
"to  bear  our  Lord's  cross,  was  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus." 
From  this  we  naturally  conclude,  that  when  Mark  wrote  his  gos- 
pel, Alexander  and  Rufus  must  have  been  well  known  as  Chris- 
tians among  those  by  whom  he  expected  his  gospel  to  be  first 
read  ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  this  was  that  very  "  Rufus  ;"  in  which 
•case  our  interest  is  deepened  by  what  immediately  follows  about 
his  mother,  and  (salute)  his  mother  and  mine  — The  apostle  calls 
her"  his  own  mother,"  not  so  much  as  our  Lord  calls  every  elderly 
female  believer  His  mother  (Matthew,  12.  49,  50),  but  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  her  motherly  attentions  to  himself,  bestowed 
no  doubt  for  his  Master's  sake,  and  the  love  she  bore  to  his  hon- 
"Oured  servants.  To  us  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  the  conver- 
sion of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  dated  from  that  memorable  day  when 
"  passing  (casually)  by,  as  he  came  from  the  country"  (Mark,  15. 
21),  "  they  compelled  him  to  bear  the  "  Saviour's  cross.  Sweet 
'Compulsion,  if  what  he  thus  beheld  issued  \n\\\?,  voluntarily  X.i}&\ng 
up  his  own  cross  !  Through  him  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his 
wife  would  be  brought  in,  and  that  this  believing  couple,  now 
"  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life  "  (i  Peter,  3.  7),  as  they  told  their 
?wo   sons,   Alexander  and   Rufus,  what  honour  had   unwittingly 
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t)een  put  upon  their  father  at  that  hour  of  deepest  and  dearest 
moment  to  all  Christians,  might  be  blessed  to  the  inbringing  of 
both  of  them  to  Christ.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  elder  of  the 
two  to  have  departed  to  be  with  Christ  ere  this  letter  was  written, 
or  to  have  been  residing  in  some  other  place,  and  Rufus  left  alone 
with  his  mother,  how  instructive  and  beautiful  is  the  testimony 
here  borne  to  her!  14,  15.  Salute  Asyticritus,  &,C.  —  These  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  names  of  ten  less  notable  Christians  than 
those  already  named.  But  this  will  hardly  be  supposed  if  it  be 
observed  that  they  are  divided  into  two  pairs  of  five  each,  and  that 
after  the  first  of  these  pairs  it  is  added,  "and  the  brethren  which 
are  with  them,"  while  after  the  second  pair  we  have  the  words, 
*'and  all  the  saints  which  are  with  them."  This  perhaps  hardly 
means  that  each  of  the  five  in  both  pairs  had  "a  church  at  his 
"house,"  else  probably  this  would  have  been  more  expressly  said. 
But  at  least  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  each  a  center 
of  some  few  Christians  who  met  at  his  house  —  it  may  be  for  fur- 
ther instruction,  for  prayer,  for  missionary  purposes,  or  for  some 
other  Christian  objects.  These  little  peeps  into  the  rudimental 
forms  which  Christian  fellowship  first  took  in  the  great  cities, 
though  too  indistinct  for  more  than  conjecture,  are  singularly  inter- 
esting. Our  apostle  would  seem  to  have  been  kept  minutely  in- 
formed as  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church,  both  as  to  its  member- 
ship and  its  varied  activities,  probably  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila.      16. 

Salute  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss — So  i  Corinthians,  16.  20; 
I  Thessalonians,  5.  26  ;  i  Peter,  5.  14.  The  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  and,  doubtless,  came  from  the  East,  where  it  still 
obtains.  Its  adoption  into  the  Christian  churches,  as  the  symbol 
of  a  higher  fellowship  than  it  had  ever  expressed  before,  was 
probably  as  immediate  as  it  was  natural.  In  this  case  the  apos- 
tle's desire  seems  to  be  that,  on  receipt  of  his  epistle,  with  its 
salutations,  they  should  in  this  manner  expressly  testify  their 
Christian  affection.  It  afterward  came  to  have  a  fixed  place  in  the 
church  service,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  Supper, 
and  continued  long  in  use.  In  such  matters,  however,  the  state 
of  society  and  the  peculiarities  of  different  places  require  to  be 
studied.  The  churches  of  Christ  saiute  you  —  The  true  reading 
is,  "All  the  churches;"  the  word  "all"  gradually  falling  out,  as 
seeming  probably  to  express  more  than  the  apostle  would  venture 
to  affirm.  But  no  more  seems  meant  than  to  assure  the  Romans 
in  what  affectionate  esteem  they  were  held  by  the  churches  gener- 
ally ;  all  that  knew  he  was  writing  to  Rome  having  expressly 
asked  their  own   salutations  to  be  sent  to   them  (see  v.  19).      17. 

Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
and  offenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned 

("  which  ye  learned  "),  and  avoid  them — The  fomenters  of  "  di- 
visions "  here  referred  to  are  probably  those  who  were  unfriendly 
to  the  truths  taught  in  this  epistle,  while  those  who  caused 
"offenses"  were  probably  those  referred  to  in  ch.  14.  15,  as 
haughtily  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  the  weak.  The  direc- 
tion as  to  both  is,  first,  to  "  mark  "  such,  lest  the  evil  should  be 
done  ere  it  was  fully  discovered  ;  and  next,  to  "  avoid  "  theoj  (C£ 
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2  Thessalonians,  3,  6-14),  so  as  neither  to  bear  any  responsibility 
for  their  procedure,  nor  seem  to  give  them  the  least  countenance. 
18.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  — 
"our  Lord  Christ"  appears  to  be  the  true  reading,  but  their  OWrt 
belly  —  not  in  the  grosser  sense,  but  as  "living  for  low  ends  of 
their  own"  (Cf.  Philippians,  3.  19).    and  bv  good  words  and  fair 

speeches  deceive  the  simple  —  the  unwary,  the  unsuspecting  (see 
Proverbs,  14.  15).      19.    For  your  obedience  {i.  e.,  tractableness)  is 

come  abroad  unto  all.    I  am  glad,  therefore,  on  your  behalf—"  I 

rejoice,  therefore,  over  you,"  seems  the  true  reading,  but  yet  \ 
would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  good  and  simple  —  "  harm-^ 

less,"  as  in  Matthew,  10.  16,  from  which  the  warning  is  taken,. 
concerning  ("unto")  evil  —  q.  d.,  "Your  reputation  among  the 
churches  for  subjection  to  the  teaching  ye  have  received,  is  to  me 
sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  you  ;  but  ye  need  the  serpent's 
wisdom  to  discriminate  between  transparent  truth  and  plausible 
error,  with  that  guileless  simplicity  which  instinctively  cleaves  to 
the  one  and  rejects  the  other."  20.  And  the  God  of  peace  shall 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly  —  The  apostle  encourages 

the  Romans  to  persevere  in  resisting  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  with  the 
assurance  that,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  "  shortly  '* 
to  receive  their  discharge,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  "putting 
their  feet  upon  the  neck  "  of  that  formidable  Enemy  —  a  symbol 
familiar,  probably,  in  all  languages,  to  express  not  only  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  defeat,  but  the  abject  humiliation  of  the  conquered 
foe  (see  John,  10.  24;  2  Samuel,  22.  41  ;  Ezekiel,  21.  29;  Psalm- 
91.  13),  Though  the  apostle  here  styles  Him  who  is  thus  to  bruise- 
Satan,  "the  God  of  peace,"  with  special  reference  to  the  "  divis- 
ions" {v.  17),  by  which  the  Roman  church  was  in  danger  of 
being  disturbed,  this  sublime  appellation  of  God  has  here  a  wider 
sense,  pointing  to  the  whole  "  purpose  for  which  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil"  (i  John, 
3.  8) ;  and,  indeed,  this  assurance  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
first  great  promise  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
Serpent's  head  (Genesis,  3.  15).    The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  be  with  you.  Amen.— The  "Amen"  here  has  no  MS. 
authority.  What  comes  after  this  where  one  would  have  expected 
the  epistle  to  close,  has  its  parallel  in  Philippians,  4.  20,  &c.,  and 
being,  in  fact,  common  in  epistolary  writings,  is  simply  a  mark 
of  genuineness.  21.  Timotheus,  my  WOrk-felloW  —  "my  fellow- 
labourer  ;"  (see  Acts,  16.  1-5).  The  apostle  mentions  him  here 
rather  than  in  the  opening  address  to  this  church,  as  he  had  not 
been  at  Rome.  [Bengel.]  and  Lucius —  not  Luke,  for  the  fuller 
form  of  "Lucas"  is  not  "Lucius"  but  "  Lucanus."  The  person 
meant  seems  to  be  "  Lucius  of  Cyrene,"  who  was  among  the 
"prophets  and  teachers"  at  Antioch  with  our  apostle,  before  he 
was  summoned  into  the  missionary  field  (Acts,  13.  i).  and  Jason 
—  (see  Acts,  17,  5).  He  had,  probably,  accompanied  or  followed 
the  apostle  from   Thessalonica  to  Corinth.     Sosipater  (see  Acts, 

20.   4).    22.  I,  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  ("the")  epistle  — as  the 

apostle's  amanuensis  or  penman,  satute  yOU  in  the  Lord  —  So 
usually   did    the    apostle    dictate   his    epistles    that    he    calls    the 
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attention  of  the  Galatians  to  the  fact  that,  to  them  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  (Galatians,  6.  ii).  But  this  Tertius  would  have 
ihe  Romans  to  know  that,  far  from  being  a  mere  scribe,  his  heart 
went  out  to  them  in  Christian  affection  ;  and  the  apostle,  by  giving 
his  salutation  a  place  here,  would  show  what  sort  of  assistants  he 
employed.    23.  Gaius,  mine  host  and  (the  host)  of  the  whole  church 

—  See  Acts,  20.  4.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  one  of  only  two 
persons  whom  Paul  baptized  with  his  own  hand  (Cf.  3  John,  i). 
His  Christian  hospitality  appears  to  have  been  something  un- 
<:ommon.  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  ("treasurer")  of  the  city  — 
doubtless  of  Corinth  (see  Acts,  ig.  22  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  20).  and 
Quartus  a  brother — rather  "the"  or  "our  brother;"  as  Sos- 
thenes  and  Timothy  are  called,  i  Corinthians,  i.  i,  and  2  Corinth- 
aans,  I.  i  {Greek).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  Quartus.  24. 
The  grace,  &C. —  a  repetition  of  the  benediction  precisely  as  in  v. 
20,  save  that  it  is  here  invoked  on  them  "  all."  25.  Nowto  himthat 
Is  of  power — more  simply  as  in  Jude,  24,  "  to  Him  that  is  able." 

to  stablish  (confirm  or  uphold)  you  according  to  my  gospel  and 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  —  i.  e.,  in  conformity  with  the 
truths  of  that  gospel  which  I  preach,  and  not  I  only,  but  all  to 
Avhom    has   been   committed    "the   preaching   of  Jesus   Christ." 

according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  (see  ch.  11.  25),  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began  —  ///.,  "  which  hath  been 

kept  in  silence  during  eternal  ages,"  but  is  now  made  manifest  — 

The  reference  here  is  to  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  gospel  economy 
-which  Paul  himself  was  specially  employed  to  carry  into  practical 
effect  and  to  unfold  by  his  teaching,  the  introduction  of  the 
Gentile  believers  to  an  equality  with  their  Jewish  brethren  and 
the  new,  and,  to  the  Jews,  quite  unexpected  form  which  this  gave 
to  the  whole  Kingdom  of  God  (Cf.  Ephesians,  3.  i-io,  &c.).  This 
the  apostle  calls  here  a  mystery  hitherto  undisclosed,  in  what 
sense  the  next  verse  will  show,  but  now  fully  unfolded  ;  and  his 
prayer  for  the  Roman  Christians,  in  jhe  form  of  a  doxology  to 
Him  who  was  able  to  do  what  he  asked,  is  that  they  might  be 
established  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  not  only  in  its  essential 
character  but  specially  in  that  feature  of  it  which  gave  themselves, 
as  Gentile  believers,  their  whole  standing  among  the  people  of 

<iod.  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  ail  nations 

for  (in  order  to)  the  obedience  of  faith — Lest  they  should  think, 
from  what  he  had  just  said,  that  God  had  brought  in  upon  his 
people  so  vast  a  change  on  their  condition  without  giving 
them  any  previous  notice,  the  apostle  here  adds  that,  on  the 
contrary,  "the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets"  contain  all  that  he 
and  other  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  to  declare  on  these  topics, 
and  indeed  that  the  same  "ever-lasting  God,"  who  "from  eternal 
ages  "  had  kept  these  things  hid,  and  given  "  commandment "  that 
they  should  now,  according  to  the  tenor  of  those  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, be  imparted  to  every  nation  for  their  believing  acceptance. 
27.  to  God,  &,C. — "To  the  only  wise  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  be" 

—  ///.,  "  to  whom  be  ; "  q.  d.,  "  to  Him,  I  say,  be  the  glory  for  ever. 
Amen."     At  its  outset,  this  is  an  ascription  of  glory  to  the  power 
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that  could  do  all  this  ;  at  its  close,  it  ascribes  glory  to  the  ivisdom 
that  planned  and  that  presides  over  the  gathering  of  a  redeemed 
people  out  of  all  nations.  The  apcstle  adds  his  devout  "  Amen,"^ 
which  the  reader — if  he  has  followed  him  with  the  astonishment 
and  delight  of  him  who  pens  these  words  —  will  fervently  echo. 
On  this  concluding  section  of  the  epistle,  Note,  (i)  In  the  minute 
and  delicate  manifestations  of  Christian  feeling,  and  lively  interest 
in  the  smallest  movements  ol  Christian  life,  love  and  zeal,  which 
are  here  exemplified,  combined  with  the  grasp  of  thought  and 
elevation  of  soul  which  this  whole  epistle  displays,  as  indeed  all 
the  writings  of  our  apostle,  we  have  the  secret  of  much  of  that 
grandeur  of  character  which  has  made  the  name  of  Paul  stand  on 
an  elevation  of  its  own  in  the  estimation  of  enlightened  Christen* 
dom  in  every  age,  and  of  that  influence  which  under  God,  beyond 
all  the  other  apostles,  he  has  al ready  exercised,  and  is  )'et  destined 
to  exert,  over  the  religious  thinking  and  feeling  of  men.  Nor  can 
any  approach  him  in  these  peculiarities  without  exercising  cor- 
responding influence  on  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
{v,  1-16).  (2)  "  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove" — in  enjoining  which  our  apostle  here  only  echoes  the 
teaching  of  his  Lord  (Matthew,  10. 16) — is  a  combination  of  prop- 
erties the  rarity  of  which  among  Christians  is  only  equaled  by 
its  vast  importance.  In  every  age  of  the  Church  there  has  been 
real  Christians  whose  excessive  study  of  the  serpent's  wisdom  has 
so  sadly  trenched  upon  their  guileless  simplicity,  as  at  times  to 
excite  the  distressing  apprehension  that  they  were  no  better  than 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing :  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  either  from  inaptitude  or  indisposition  to  judge  with 
manly  discrimination  of  character  and  of  measures,  many  emi- 
nently simple,  spiritual,  devoted  Christians  have  throughout  life 
exercised  little  or  no  influence  on  any  section  of  society  around 
them.  Let  the  apostle's  counsel  on  this  head  (z-.  19)  be  taken  as 
a  study,  especially  by  young  Christians  whose  character  has  yet 
to  be  formed,  and  whose  permanent  sphere  in  life  is  but  partially 
fixed  ;  and  let  them  prayerfully  set  themselves  'to  the  combined 
exercise  of  both  those  qualities.  So  will  their  Christian  character 
acquire  solidity  and  elevation,  and  their  influence  for  good  be 
proportionably  extended.  (3)  Christians  should  cheer  their  own 
and  each  other's  hearts,  amid  the  toils  and  trials  of  their  pro- 
tracted warfare,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  have  a  speedy  and 
glorious  end ;  they  should  accustom  themselves  to  regard  al! 
opposition  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Christ's  cause  — 
whether  in  their  own  souls,  in  the  churches  with  which  they  are 
connected,  or  in  the  world  at  large  —  as  just  "  Satan  "  in  conflict, 
as  ever,  with  Christ  their  Lord  ;  and  they  should  never  allow  them- 
selves to  doubt  that  "  the  God  of  peace  "  will  "  shortly"  give  them 
the  neck  of  their  Enemy,  and  make  them  to  bruise  the  Serpent's 
head  {%>,  20).  (4)  As  Christians  are  held  up  and  carried  through 
solely  by  Divine  power,  working  through  the  glorious  gospel,  so 
to  that  power,  and  to  the  wisdom  that  brought  that  gospel  nigh 
to  them,  they  should  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  their  stability  now, 
as  they  certainly  will  of  their  victory,  at  last  {v.  i^-ii).      (5)  "  Has 
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the  ever-lasting  Goa  ^"  commanded  "  that  the  gospel  "  mystery," 
so  long  kept  hid  but  now  fully  disclosed,  shall  be  "made  known 
to  all  nations  lor  the  obedience  of  faith"  {v.  26)?  Then,  what 
"  necessity  is  laid  upon"  all  the  churches  and  every  Christian  to 
send  the  gospel  to  "  every  creature!"  And  we  may  rest  well 
assured  that  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  churches  and  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  will  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  their  faithfulness 
.or  indifference  to  this  imperative  duty. 

The  ancient  subscription  at  the  end  of  this  epistle  —  though  of 
course  of  no  authority  — appears  to  be  in  this  case  quite  correct. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

THE  authenticity  of  this  epistle  is  attested  by  Clement  of  Rome  (£p.  to  Cor- 
inth, c.  47),  Polycarp  {Ep.  to  Philipp.  c.  11),  and  Irenaeus  (adversus 
If  ceres.  4.  27,  3).  The  city  to  which  it  was  sent  was  famed  for  its  wealth  and  com- 
merce, which  were  chiefly  due  to  its  situation  between  the  Ionian  and  ^gean 
seas  on  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  Peloponese  with  Greece.  In  St.  Paul's 
time  it  was  capital  of  the  province  Achaia,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  procon- 
sul (Acts,  18.  12).  The  state  of  morals  in  it  was  notorious  for  debauchery,  even 
in  the  profligate  heathen  world  ;  so  much  so  that  "  to  Corinthianize  "  was  a 
proverbial  phrase  for  "to  play  the  wanton;"  hence  arose  dangers  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth.  That  church  was  founded  by  St.  Paul 
on  his  first  visit  (Acts,  18.  1-17). 

He  had  been  the  instrument  of  converting  many  Gentiles  (ch.  12.  2),  and 
some  Jews  (Acts,  18.  8),  notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  coun- 
trymen of  the  latter  (Acts,  18, 5),  during  the  year  and  a  half  in  which  he  sojourned 
there.  The  converts  were  chiefly  of  the  humbler  classes  (ch.  i.  26,  &c.),  Cris- 
pus  (ch.  I.  14 ;  Acts.  18.  8),  Erastus  and  Gains  (Caius)  were,  however,  men  of 
rank  (Romans,  16.  23).  A  variety  of  classes  is  also  implied  in  ch.  11,  22.  The 
risk  of  contamination  by  contact  with  the  surrounding  corruptions,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  a  craving  for  Greek  philosophy  and  rhetoric  (which  ApoUos'  eloquent 
style  rather  tended  to  foster,  Acts,  18.  24,  &c.)  in  contrast  to  Paul's  simple 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified  (ch.  2.  1,  &c.),as  well  as  the  opposition  of  certain 
teachers  to  him,  naturally  caused  him  anxiety.  Emissaries  from  the  Juda- 
izers  of  Palestine  boasted  of  "  letters  of  commendation  "  from  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolis  of  the  faith.  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  insist  on  circumcision  in  re- 
fined Corinth,  where  the  attempt  would  have  been  hopeless,  as  they  did  among 
the  simpler  people  of  Galatia :  but  they  attacked  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul  (ch.  9.  I,  2  ;  2  Corinthians,  10.  i,  7,  8),  some  of  them  declaring  themselves 
followersofv;ephas,  the  chief  apostle,  others  boasting  that  they  belonged  to 
Christ  Himself  (ch.  i.  12  ;  2  Corinthians,  10.  7),  while  they  haughtily  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching.  Those  persons  gave  out  themselves  for  apostles  (2 
Corinthians,  11.  5,  13).  The  ground  taken  by  them  was,  that  Paul  was  not  one 
of  the  twelve,  and  not  an  eye  witness  of  the  gospel  facts,  and  durst  not  prove 
his  apostleship  by  claiming  sustenance  from  the  Christian  church.  Another 
■section  avowed  themselves  toUowers  of  Paul  hiixiself,  but  did  so  in  a  party 
spirit,  exalting  the  minister  rather  than  Christ.  The  followers  of  Apollos, 
again,  unduly  prized  his  Alexandrian  learning;  ami  eloquence,  to  the  dispara;i[e- 
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ment  of  the  apostle,  who  studiously  avoided  any  deviation  from  Christtaa 
simplicity  (ch.  s.  x-s).  in  some  of  this  last  philosophizing;  party  there  may  have 
arisen  the  Antinomiain  tendenc}-  which  tried  to  defend  theoretically  their  o\TTt 
practical  immorality  ;  hence  Ihcir  denial  of  the  future  resurrection,  and  their 
adoption  of  the  B^picurean  motto,  prevalent  in  heathen  Corinth,  ''  Let  us  cat  and. 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  "  (ch.  15).  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  their  connivance- 
at  the  incestuous  intercourse  kept  up  by  one  of  the  so-called  Christian  body 
with  his  step-mother,  during  his  father's  life.  The  household  of  Chloc  informed 
St.  Paul  of  many  other  evils ;  such  as  contentions,  divisiona,  and  lawsuits 
brought  against  brethren  in  heathen  law  courts  by  professing  Christians  ;  the^ 
abuse  of  their  spiritual  gifts  into  occasions  of  display  and  fanaticism  ;  the  inter- 
ruption of  public  worship  by  simulta.neous  and  disorderly  min:;,trations,  and. 
decorum  violated  by  women  speaking  unveiled  (contrary  to  Oriental  Tisage), 
and  so  usurping  the  office  of  men,  and  even  the  holjr  communion  desecrated  by 
greediness  and  revelling  on  the  part  of  the  communicants.  Other  messengers, 
also,  came  from  Corinth,  consulting  him  on  the  subject  of  (i.)  the  controversy 
about  meats  offered  to  idols  ;  (2.)  the  disputes  about  celibacy  and  marriage  y 
(3.)  the  due  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  public  worship  ;  (4.)  the  best  mode  of 
making  the  collection  which  he  had  requested  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch. 
16.  I,  &c.).  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  most  varied  in  its  topics  of  all  the  epistles. 

In  ch.  5.  9,  "  I  wrote  unco  you  an  epistle  not  to  company  with  fornicators,"' 
it  is  implied  that  St.  Paul  had  written  a  previous  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (tiovr 
lost).  Probably  in  it  he  had  also  enjoined  them  to  make  a  contribution  for  the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  whereupon  they  seem  to  have  asked  directions  as  to- 
the  mode  of  doing  so,  to  which  he  now  replies  (ch.  16.  2).  It  also  probably  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  them  on  nis  way  to  Macedonia,  and  again  aae 
his  return  from  Macedonia  (2  Corinthians,  i.  15,  16),  which  purpose  he  changed 
on  hearing  the  unfavorable  report  from  Chloe's  household  (ch.  16.  5-7),  for 
which  he  was  charged  with  fickleness  (2  Corinthians,  i.  17).  In  the  first  epistle 
which  we  have,  the  subject  of  fornication  is  alluded  to  only  in  a  summary  way 
as  if  he  were  rather  replying  to  an  excuse  setup  after  rebuke  in  the  matter, 
than  introducing  it  for  the  hrst  time.  [A(/brd.]  Preceding  this  former  letter,, 
he  seems  to  have  paid  a  second  visit  to  Corinth.  For  in  2  Corinthians,  12.  14  :, 
x-x.  I,  he  speaks  of  his  intention  of  paying  them  a  third  visit,  implying  he  haa 
already  twice  visited  them.  See  also  Notes  on  2  Corinthians,  2.  i ;  13.  2  ;  also- 
I.  15,  16.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  at  Ephesus  he 
would  have  failed  to  revisit  his  Corinthian  converts,  which  he  could  so  readily 
do  by  sea,  there  being  constant  maritime  intercourse  between  the  two  cities^ 
This  second  visit  was  probably  a  short  one  (Cf.  ch.  16.  7);  and  attended  withi 
pain  and  humiliation  (2  Corinthians,  2.  i  ;  12.  21)  occasioned  by  the  scandalous 
conduct  of  so  many  of  his  own  converts.  His  milder  censures  having  then, 
failed  to  produce  reformation,  he  wrote  briefly  directing  them  ''  not  to  com- 
pany with  fornicators."  On  their  misapprehending  this  injunction,  he  ex- 
plained it  more  fully  in  the  epistle,  the  first  of  the  two  extant  (ch.  5.  9-12).  That 
the  second  visit  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts  is  no  objection  to  its  having  really 
taken  place,  as  that  book  is  fragmentary  and  omits  other  leading  incidents  ia 
St.  Paul's  life  1  e.g:,  his  visit  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Galatians,  i.  17-21).. 

The  PLACE  OF  WRITING  is  fixed  to  be  Ephesus  (ch.  16.  8).  The  sub-^ 
scription  in  English  Version^  "  From  Philippi,"  has  no  authority  whatever,, 
and  probably  arose  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  ch.  16.  5,  ''  For  /  am  /<zji-- 
ingthroughM.a.c&domdLy  At  the  time  of  writing  St.  Paul  implies  (ch.  16.  8> 
that  he  intended  to  leave  Ephesus  after  Pentecost  of  that  year.  He  really  did 
leave  it  about  Pentecost  (57  A.  D).  Cf.  Acts,  19.  20.  The  allusion  to  Passover 
imagery  in  connection  with  our  Christian  Passover,  Easter  (ch.  5.  7),  makes  it 
lilcely  that  the  season  was  about  Easter.  Thus  the  date  of  the  epistle  is  fixed 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  about  Easter,  certainly  before  Pentecost,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  57  A.  D.  For  other  arguments  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Hcwson  s  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul. 

The  epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  Sosthenes  "(our)  brother."  Birks  sup- 
poses he  is  the  same  as  the  Sosthenes,  Acts,  18.  17,  who,  he  thinks,  was  con- 
verted subsequently  to  that  occurrence.  He  bears  no  part  in  the  epistle  itseltV 
the  apostle  in  the  very  next  verses  (v.  4,  &c.)  using  the  first  person  ;  so  Tim- 
othy IS  introduced,  2  Corinthians,  i.  i.  The  bearers  of  the  epistle  were  probably 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (see  the  subscription),  whom  he  men- 
tions (ch.  16.  17,  18)  as  with  him  then,  but  who  he  implies  are  about  to  retura 
back  to  Corinta  j  and  therefore  he  commends  them  to  the  regard  of  <^Ke  CoriMf 
thians. 


THE 
FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1-31.  The   Inscription  :    Thanksgiving  for  the   Spiritual 

STATE  OF  THE  CORINTHIAN  ChURCH  :  RePROOF  OF  PaRTY  DIVIS- 
IONS :  His  own  Method  of  Preaching  only  Christ,  i.  called 
to  be  —  Found  in  some,  not  in  others,  of  the  oldest  MSS.  Possi- 
bly inserted  from  Romans,  i.  i  ;  but  as  likely  to  be  genuine. 
'Iranslate,  lit.,  "a  called  apostle."  [Conybeare  &  HowsON.] 
through  .  .  .  will  of  God  —  not  because  of  ray  own  merit.  Thus 
St.  Paul's  call  as  "an  apostle  by  the  will  of  God,"  while  constitut- 
ing the  ground  of  the  authority  he  claims  in  the  Corinthian  church 
(Cf.  Galatians,  i.  i),  is  a  reason  for  humility  on  his  own  part  (ch. 
15.  8.  10).  [Bengel.]  In  assuming  the  ministerial  office  a  man 
should  see  he  does  so  not  of  his  own  impulse,  but  by  the  will  of 
God  (Jeremiah,  23.  21).  Paul,  if  left  to  his  own  will,  would  never 
have  been  an  apostle  (Romans,  9.  16).  Sosthenes  —  See  my  Intro- 
duction. Associated  by  St.  Paul  with  himself  in  the  inscription, 
either  in  modesty,  Sosthenes  being  his  inferior  [Chrysostom],  or 
in  order  that  the  name  of  a  "brother"  of  note  in  Corinth  (Acts, 
18.  17)  might  give  weight  to  this  epistle,  and  might  show  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  detractors,  that  he  was  supported  by  leading  brethren. 
Gallio  had  driven  the  Jews  who  accused  Paul  from  the  judgment 
seat.  The  Greek  mob,  who  disliked  the  Jews,  took  the  opportun- 
ity then  of  beating  Sosthenes  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
while  Gallio  looked  on  and  refused  to  interfere,  being  secretly 
pleased  that  the  mob  should  second  his  own  contempt  for  the 
Jews.  Paul  probably  at  this  time  had  showed  sympathy  for  an 
adversary  in  distress,  which  issued  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter. 
So  Crispus,  also,  the  previous  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  had 
been  converted.  Saul  the  persecutor  turned  into  Paul  the  apostle, 
and  Sosthenes  the  leader  in  persecution  against  that  apostle, 
were  two  trophies  of  Divine  grace  that,  side  by  side,  would 
appeal  with  double  power  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  [Birks.] 
2.  the  church  of  God  —  He  calls  it  so  notwithstanding  its  many 
blots.  Fanatics  and  sectaries  vainly  think  to  anticipate  the 
final  sifting  of  the  wheat  and  tares  (Matthew,  13.  27-30).  "It  is 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  think  there  is  no  church  where  there 
is  not  apparent  perfect  purity.  He  who  thinks  so,  must  at  last 
separate  from  all  others  and  think  himself  the  only  lioly  man 
in  the  world,  or  establish  a  peculiar  sect  with  a  few  hypocrites. 
It  was  enough  for  Paul,  in  recognizing  the  Corinthians  as  a 
■church,  that  he  saw  among  them  evangelical  doctrine,  baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  supper."  [Calvin.]  It  was  the  church  of  God,  not 
of  this  or  of  that  favourite  leader.  [Chrysostom.]  at  Corinth  — 
a  church  at  dissolute  Corinth  —  what  a  paradox  of  grace  ?  sanc- 
tified—  consecrated,  or  set  apart  as  holy  to  God  in  (by  union  with) 
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Chr'.sl  Jesus,  In  the  Greek  there  are  no  words  "  to  them  that  are  ;"" 
translate  simpl}',  "men  sanctified,"  &c.  called  /^/r saints — rather,. 
"  called  saints  ;"  saints  by  calling  ;  applied  by* Paul  to  all  profess- 
ing members  of  the  church.  As  "sanctified  in  Christ"  implies 
the  fountain  source  of  holiness  ;  the  believer's  original  sanctifi- 
cation  in  Christ  (ch.  6,  ii  ;  Hebrews,  lo.  lo,  14  ;  i  Peter,  i.  2)  in 
the  purposes  of  God's  grace;  so  "called  saints"  refers  to  their 
actual  call  (Romans,    8.  30),  and   the  end   of  that  call   that  they 

should  be  holy  (i  Peter,  i.  15).    with  all  that  in  every  place  call 

upon  .  .  .  Christ  —  The  epistle  is  intended  for  these  also,  as  well 
as  for  the  Corinthians.  The  true  Catholic  church  (a  term  first; 
used  by  Ignatius,  ad  Smyrnxos,  c.  8) ;  not  consisting  of  those  whO' 
call  themselves  from  Paul,  Cephas,  or  any  other  eminent  leader 
{v.  12),  but  of  all,  wherever  they  be,  who  call  on  Jesus  as  their 
Saviour  in  sincerity  (Cf.  2  Timothy,  2.  22).  Still  a  general  unity 
of  discipline  and  doctrine  in  the  several  churches  is  implied  ia 
ch.  4.  17  ;  7.  17  ;  IT.  16  ;  14.  33,  36.  The  worship  due  to  God  is 
here  attributed  to  Jesus  (Cf.  Joel,  2.  32  ;  Matthew,  4.  10;  Acts,  9. 
14).  both  theirs  and  ours  —  "in  every  place  which  is  their  home 
.  .  .  and  our  home  also  ;"  this  is  added  to  include  the  Christians 
throughout  Achaia,  not  residing  in  Corinth  the  capital  (2  Corin- 
thians, I,  i).  St.  Paul  feels  the  home  of  his  converts  to  be  also 
his  own.  (Cf.  a  similar  phrase,  Romans,  16.  13.)  [Conybeare  & 
HowsoN.]  "  Ours"  refers  to  Paul  and  Sosthenes' and  the  Cor- 
inthians' home.  [Alford.]  Beza  better  explains,  "both  their 
Lord  and  our  Lord."  All  believers  have  one  and  the  same  Lord 
(ch.  8.  6  ;  Ephesians,  4.  5) ;  a  virtual  reproof  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Corinthians,  as  if  Christ  were  divided  (2/.  13).  3.  peace  —  pe- 
culiarly needed  in  the  Corinthian  church,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
sensions. On  this  verse  sec  Romans,  i.  7.  4.  He  puts  the  causes- 
for  praise  and  hope  among  them  in  the  foreground,  not  to  discour- 
age them  by  the  succeeding  reproof,  and  in  order  to  appeal  to 
their  better  selves,  my  God  —  (Romans,  1.8;  Philippians,  1.3). 
always  —  (Cf.  Philippians,  i.  4).    the  grace  .  .  .  given  you — (Cf. 

V.  7).  by  .  .  .  Christ  —  ///.,  in  yestis  Christ:  given  you  as  members. 
in  Christ.  5.  utterance  —  Alford  from  Menochius  tianslates^ 
^^  doctrine y  Ye  are  rich  \n  preachers  or  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  rich  in  kno7v ledge  ox  apprehension  of  it :  ///.,  (the)  7C(^;7/(preached). 
English  Version,  as  in  2  Corinthians,  8.  7,  is  better:  for  St.  Paul, 
purposing  presently  to  dwell  on  the  abuse  of  the  two  gifts  on  which 
the  Corinthians  most  prided  themselves,  utterance  (speech)  and 
knoiuledge  (ch.  i.  20  ;  3.  18  ;  4.  19  ;  ch.  13  and  I4\  previously  gains 
their  good  will  by  congratulating  them  on  having  those  gifts. 
6.  According  as  the  testimony  of  (of,  and  concerning)  Christ  (who 
is  both  the  object  and  author  of  this  testimony  [BengEl]  ;  ch.  2. 
I  ;  I  Timothy,  2.  6  ;  2  Timothy,  i.  8)  was  confirmed  among  [Al- 
ford] you,  i,  e.,  by  God,  through  my  preaching,  and  through  the. 
miracles  accompanying  it  (ch.  12.  3;  Mark,  16.  20;  2  Corinthians,, 
I.  21,  22  ;  Galatians,  3.  2,  5  ;  Ephesians,  4.  7,  8  ;  Hebrews,  2.  4). 
God  confirmed {Ci.  Philippians,  i.  7  ;  Hebrews,  2.  3),  or  gave  effect 
[O,  the  gospel  among  (or  better  as  English  Version,  "  m")  the  Cor- 
znthi2.ns  by  their  accepting]   it  and   setting  their  seal   to  its  truth,> 
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through  the  inward  power  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  outward  gifts  and' 
miracles  accompan)Mng it.  [Calvin.]  7.  ye  come  behind  —  areinfe- 
rior  to  other  Christians  elsewhere.  [Grotius.]  in  no  gift  —  Not. 
that  all  had  all  gifts,  but  different  persons  among  them  had  different 
gifts  (ch.  12.  4,  &c.).  waiting  for . . .  coming  of. . .  Christ  —  The 
crowning  proof  of  their  "  coming  behind  in  no  gift ;"  faith,  hope  and 
lov:,3.xe  all  exercised  herein  (Cf.  2  Timothy,  4. 8  ;  Titus,  2. 13).  "Leav- 
ing to  others  their  Memento  mori  (remember  death),  do  thou  earn- 
estly cherish  this  joyous  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming."  [Ben- 
gel.]  The  Greek  verb  implies,  "to  expect  constantly,  not  only  for  a- 
certain  time,  but  even  to  the  end  till  the  expected  event  happens" 
(Romans,  8.  19).  [Tittm.,  Synonyms.']  8.  Who  —  God,  v.  4  (not 
Jesus  Christ,  v.  7,  in  which  case  it  would  be  "  in  His  day"),     unto 

th3  end  —  Z72.,  "  the  coming  of  Christ."    blameless  in  the  day  of 

Christ  —  (  I  Thessalonians,  5.  23).     After  that  day  there  is  nO' 

danger  (Ephesians,  4.  30;  Philippians,  i.  6).  Now  is  our  day  to* 
work,  and  the  day  of  our  enemies  to  try  us  ;  then  will  be  the  da)r 
of  Christ,  and  of  His  glory  in  the  saints.  [Bengel.]  9,  faithful 
—  to  his  promises  (Philippians,  i.  6 ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  24). 
called  —  according  to  His  purpose  (Romans,  8.  28).  unto  . .  .  fel- 
lowship of  .  .  .  Jesus  —  to  be  fellow-heirs  with  Christ  (Romans,  8;. 
17-28),  like  Him  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  glory  (Romans,  8.  30  ;. 
2  Thessalonians,  2,  14  ;  i  Peter,  5.  10  ;  i  John,  i.  3).  Chrysostom: 
remarks  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  oftener  mentioned  in  this  than 
in  any  other  epistle,  the  apostle  designing  thereby  to  draw  them 
away  from  their  party  admiration  of  particular  teachers  to  Christ 
alone.  10,  Now  —  Ye  already  have  knowledge,  utterance  and  hope,, 
maintain  also  love,  brethren — The  very  title  is  an  argument  for 
love,  by  .  .  .  Christ  —  whom  St.  Paul  wishes  to  be  all  in  all  to  the 
Corinthians,  and,  therefore,  names  him  so  often  in  this  chapter. 
speak  .  .  .same  thing  —  not  speaking  different  things  as  ye  da 
(z/.  12),  in  a  spirit  of  variance.  divisions  —  lit.,  splits,  breaches^ 
but  —  but  rather,  perfectly  joined  together  —  the  opposite  word  to 
"divisions."  It  is  applied  to  healing  a  xvound,  or  making  zvhole  a 
rent,  mind  .  .  .judgment  —  the  view  taken  by  the  understandings 
and  the  practical  decision  arrived  at  [Conybeare  and  Howson],  aa 
to  what  is  to  be  done.  The  ;/«'«r/,  within,  refers  to  things  to  be-, 
believed  ;  the  judgment  is  displayed  outwardly  in  things  to  be- 
done.  [Bengel.]  Disposition  —  opinion.  [Alford.]  ii,  (Ch.  ii. 
18.)  by  them  .  .  .  of .  .  .  house  of  Chloe  —  They  seem  to  have  been 
alike  in  the  confidence  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Corinthians.  The- 
Corinthians  "wrote"  to  the  apostle  (ch.  7,  i)  consulting  him  con- 
cerning certain  points:  marriage,  the  eating  of  things  offered  to 
idols,  the  decorum  to  be  observed  by  women  in  religious  assem* 
blies.  But  they  said  not  a  syllable  about  the  enormities  and  dis- 
orders that  had  crept  in  among  them.  That  information  reached 
Paul  by  other  quarters.  Hence,  his  language  about  those  evilS; 
is,  "It  hath  been  declared  unto  me,"  &c. :  "It  is  reported  corn-, 
monly"  (ch.  5.  i,  2).  All  this  he  says  before  he  notices  their  letter^ 
which  shows  that  the  latter  did  not  give  him  any  intimation  of 
those  evils.  An  undersigned  proof  of  genuineness.  [Paley's 
H'jrce  Paulinos.]     Observe  his  prudence  :  He  names  the  famil/,  la 
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let  it  be  seen  that  he  made  his  allegation  not  without  authority; 
he  does  not  name  the  individuals,  not  to  excite  odium  against 
them.  He  tacitly  implies  that  the  information  ought  rather  to 
have  come  to  him  directly  from  their  presbyters,  as  they  had  con 
suited  him  about  matters  of  less  moment,  contentions  —  not  so 
severe  a  word  as  "divisions,"  ///.,  schisms  {Ma7'gin^  v.  lo).  12.  this 
I  say  —  this  is  \s\v2i\.  I  mean  in  saying  "  contentions  "  {v.  11),  every 
one  of  you  saitll  —  Ye  say  severally,  "glorying  in  men"  {v.  31,  ch. 

3.  21,  22) ;  one,  I  am  of  Paul  ;  another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  &c.  Not 
that  they  formed  definite  parties,  bui  they  individually  betrayed  the 
spirit  of  pzLVty  in  contentions  under  the  name  of  different  favourite 
teachers.  St.  Paul  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  flattered  even  by 
those  who  made  his  name  their  party  cry,  so  as  to  connive  at  the  dis- 
honour thereby  done  to  Christ.  These  probably  were  converted 
under  his  ministry.  Those  alleging  the  name  of  Apollos,  Paul's  suc- 
cessor at  Corinth  (Acts,  18. 24,  &c  ),were  persons  attracted  by  his  rhe- 
torical style  (probably  acquired  in  Alexandria,  ch.  3. 6),  as  contrasted 
with  the  "weak  bodily  presence"  and  "contemptible  speech" 
of  the  apostle.  Apollos,  doubtless,  did  not  willingly  foster  this 
spirit  of  undue  preference  (ch.  4.  6,  8);  nay,  to  discourage  it,  he 
would  not  repeat  his  visit  just  then  (ch.  16,  12).  i  of  Cephas  — 
Probably  Judaisers  who  sheltered  themselves  under  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  {Cep/zas  is  the  Hebrezv, 
Peter  the  Greek  name,  John,  i.  42  ;  Galatians,  2.  11,  &c.)  ;  the 
subjects  handled  in  chs.  7-9  were,  probably,  suggested  as  matters 
of  doubt  by  them.  The  church  there  began  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  Crispus  the  chief  ruler,  and  Sosthenes  his  successor 
(probabl)'),  being  converts.  Hence  some  Jewish  leaven,  though 
not  so  much  as  elsewhere,  is  traceable  (2  Corinthians,  11.  22). 
Petrism  afterward  sprang  up  much  more  rankly  at  Rome.  If  it 
be  wrong  to  boast  "  I  am  of  Peter,"  how  much  more  so  to  boast, 
"I  am  of  the  Pope."  [Bengel.]  I  of  Christ  —  A  fair  pretext 
used  to  slight  the  ministry  of  Paul  and  their  other  teachers  (ch. 

4.  8  ;  2  Corinthians,  10.  7-11).  13.  Is  Christ  divided  ?  —  into  various 
parts  (one  under  one  leader  another  under  another).  [Alford.] 
The  unity  of  His  body  is  not  to  be  cut  in  pieces  as  if  all  did  not 
belong  to  Him,  the  one  Head,  was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  —  In 
the  Greek  the  interrogation  implies  that  a  strong  negative  answer 
is  expected :  "  Was  it  Paul  {surely  you  zvill  not  say  so^  that  was 
crucified  for  you  ?"  In  the  former  question  the  majesty  of 
"  Christ"  (the  Anointed  One  of  God,  implies  the  impossibility 
of  His  being  "divided."  In  the  latter,  "■  PauVs''''  insignificance 
implies  the  impossibility  of  his  being  the  head  of  redemption, 
"  crucified  for"  them  and  giving  his  name  to  the  redeemed. 
This,  which  is  true  of  Paul  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
holds  equally  good  of  Cephas  and  Apollos,  who  had  not  such  a 
claim  as  Paul  in  the  Corinthian  churcli.  crucified  .  .  .  baptized 
—  The  cross  claims  us  for  Christ  as  redeemed  by  Him  ;  baptism, 
as  dedicated  to  Him,  in  the  name  —  rather  '■'into  the  name" 
(Galatians,  3.  27),  implying  the  incorporation  involved  in  the  idea 
of  baptism.     14.   I  thanic  God'S  (providence  now,  who  so  ordered  it), 

that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Crispus  (the  former  ruler  of  the 
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synagogue,  Acts,  i8.  8)  and  Gaius  (written  b}^  the  Romans  Caius , 
the  host  of  Paul  at  Corinth  and  of  the  church  (Romans,  i6.  23) ;  a 
person,  therefore,  in  good  circumstances).  Baptizing  was  the 
office  of  the  deacons  (Acts,  10.  48),  rather  than  of  the  apostles, 
whose  office  was  that  of  establishing  and  superintending,  gener- 
ally, the  churches.  The  deacons  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
giving  the  necessary  course  of  instruction  preparatory  to  baptism. 
Crispus  and  Gaius,  &c.,  were  probably  among  the  first  converts, 
and  hence  were  baptized  by  Paul,  himself,  who  founded  the 
church.  15.  Lest  —  Not  that  Paul  had  this  reason  at  the  time 
but  God  so  arranged  it  that  none  might  say.  [Alford.]  16. 
household  of  Stephanas  —  "The  first  fruits  of  "Achaia,"  —  ?.  c, 
among  the  first  converted  there  (ch.  16.  15,  17).  It  is  likely  that 
such  "households"  included  infants  (Acts,  16.  33).  The  history 
of  the  church  favours  this  view,  as  infant  baptism  was  the  usage 
from  the  earliest  ages.  17.  St.  Paul  sa)'S  this  not  to  depreciate 
baptism  ;  for  he  exalts  it  most  highl)'  (Romans,  6.  3).  He  baptized 
some  first  converts  ;  and  would  have  baptized  more,  but  that  his 
and  the  apostle's  peculiar  work  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  found 
by  their  autoptic  testimony  particular  churches  and  then  to  super- 
intend the  churches  in  general,  sent  me  —  lit.^as  an  apostle,  notto 
baptize — even  in  Christ's  name,  much  less  in  my  own.  not  with 
wisdom  of  words —  ov  speech  ;  philosophical  reasoning  s^X.  off  with  ora- 
torical language  ■scix^  secular  learning,  which  the  Corinthians  set  so 
undue  a  value  upon  {v.  5  ;  ch.  2.  i,  4)  in  Apollos  and  the  want  of 
which  in  St.  Paul  they  were  dissatisfied  with  (2  Corinthians, 
10.  10).  cross  of  Christ  —  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel 
(t/.  23  ;  ch.  2.  2),  Christ  crucified,    be  made  of  none  effect  —  lit.,  be 

made  void  (Romans,  4.  14) ;  viz.,  by  men  thinking  more  of  the 
human  reasonings  and  eloquence  in  which  the  gospel  was  set 
forth,  than  of  the  gospel  itself  of  Christ  crucified,  the  sinner's  only 
remedy,  and  God's  highest  exhibition  of  love.  18.  Preaching,  &,C. 
—  lit.,  the  word,  or  speech  as  to  the  cross  ;  in  contrast  to  the  "  wis- 
dom oiword"  (so  called,  v.  17).  them  that  perish  —  rather,  them 
that  are  perishing,  viz.,  by  preferring  human  "wisdom  of  words" 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  "cross  of  Christ."  It  is  not  the  final  state 
that  is  referred  to:  but,  "them  that  a're  in  the  way  of  perishing" 
(so,  also,  in  2  Corinthians,  2.  15,  16).  US  which  are  saved  —  In  the 
Greek,  the  collocation  is  more  modest,  "  to  them  that  are  being 
saved  (that  are  in  the  wa)'^  of  salvation)  as,"  /.  e.,  to  which  class  7ve 
belong,  power  of  6od  —  which  includes  in  it  that  it  is  "the  wis- 
dom of  God"  {v.  24).  God's  powerful  instrument  of  salvation: 
the  highest  exhibition  of  God's  power  (Romans,  i.  16).  What 
seems  to  the  world  "weakness"  in  God's  plan  of  salvation  {v.  25), 
and  in  its  mode  of  delivery  by  His  apostle  (ch.  2.  3),  is  really  His 
mighty  "power."  What  seems  "foolishness"  because  wanting 
man's  "wisdom  of  words"  {v.  17),  is  really  the  highest  "wisdom  of 
God"  {v.  24).  19.  I  Will  destroy  — Slightly  altered  from  the  LXX 
(Isaiah,  29.  14).  The  Hebreia  is,  "The  wisdom  of  the  wise  shall 
perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid." 
St.  Paul  by  inspiration  gives  the  sense  of  the  Spirit,  by  making 
God  the  cause  of  their  7visdom  perishing,  &c.,  "  /will  destroy,"  &c. 
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tinderstanding  of  the  prudent  —  lit.,  of  the  understanding  ones. 
20,  Where  ?  &,C.  —  Nowhere  :  for  God  "  brings  them  to  nought " 
iv.  19).  the  wise  —  generally,  the  SCribe  —  Jewish.  [Alford.] 
the  d.'Sputer  —  Greek.  [A^LFORD.]  Cf.  the  Jew  and  Greek  of  this 
world  contrasted  with  the  godly  wise  (v.  22,  23).  Vitringa  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  the  Jewish  discourses  in  the  sj^nagogue, 
Darasckoth,  from  a  Hebreiv  root  "to  dispute."  Cf.  "questions," 
Acts,  26.  3;  Titus,  3.  g.  If  so,  "wise"  refers  to  Greek  wisdom 
!(Cf.  V.  22).  St.  Paul  applies  Isaiah,  33.  18,  here  in  a  higher  sense  ; 
there  the  primary  reference  was  to  temporal  deliverance,  here  to 
eternal ;  v.  22,  which  is  in  threefold  opposition  to  v.  18  there, 
sanctions  this  higher  application  ;  the  Lord  in  the  threefold  char- 
acter being  the  sole  ground  of  glorying  to  his  people,  of  this 
^Orld  ...  of  this  world  —  rather,  "  dispensation  (or  age) . . .  world  ; " 
the  Gicek  words  are  distinct.  The  former  is  here,  this  age  or  worldly 
order  of  things  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  opposed  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  or  order  of  things.  The  latter  is  the  woidd  viewed 
externally  and  cosmically.  made  foolish  —  Shown  to  the  world's 
philosophy  to  be  folly,  because  it  lacks  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 
{Chrysostom.J  Has  treated  it  as  a  folly,  and  not  used  its  help  in 
-converting  and  saving  men  {v.  26,  27).     [Estius.]     21.  After  that 

—  rather,  whereas,  in  the  wisdom  of  God  —  In  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  God.  world  by  wisdom — rather  "  by  z/j-  wisdom,"  or  z7f 
philosophy  (John,  i.  10;  Romans,  1.28).  knew  not  God  —  What- 
ever other  knowledge  it  attained  (Acts,  17.  23,  27).  The  deistic 
theor}',  that  man  can  by  the  light  of  nature  discover  his  duty  to 
<jod,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  man  has  never  discovered  it 
without  revelation.  All  the  stars  and  moon  cannot  make  it  day: 
that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sun.  Nor  can  nature's  highest  gifts 
make  the  moral  day  arise :  that  is  the  office  of  Christ.  Even  the 
Jew  missed  this  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  he  followed  after  mere 
carnal  7wr/^-wisdom.  it  pleased  God  —  St.  Paul  refers  to  Jesus' 
words  (Luke,  io.  21).  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  —  By  that 
preaching  which  the  world  (unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike) 
<^Qem  foolishness,   save  them  that  believc  —  (Romans,  i.  16.)    22.  For 

—  //■/.,  Since;  seeing  that.  This  verse  illustrates  how  the  "preach- 
ing" of  Christ  crucified  came  to  be  deemed  "foolishness"  {v.  21). 
a  sign  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  signs."  The  singular  was  a  later 
correction  from  Matthew,  12.  38  ;  16.  i  ;  John,  2.  18.  The  signs 
the  Jews  craved  for  were  not  mere  miracles,  but  direct  tokens 
from  heaven  that  Jesus  was  Messiah  (Luke,  11.  16).  Greeks  seek 
...wisdom  —  viz.,  a  philosophic  demonstration  of  Christianity. 
Whereas  Christ,  instead  of  demonstrative  proof,  demands  faith  on 
the  ground  of  His  word,  and  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence 
that  the  alleged  revelation  is  His  word.  Christianity  begins  not 
with  solving  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  satisfjing  the  heart 
that  longs  for  forgiveness.  Hence  not  the  refined  Greeks,  but  the 
theocratic  Jews  were  the  chosen  organ  for  propagating  revelation. 
Again,  intellectual  Athens(Acts,  17.  1S-21,  &c.)  received  the  gospel 
less  readily  than  commercial  Corinth.  23.  we  —  Paul  and  Apollos. 
Ohrlst  crucified  —  The  Greek  expresses  not  the  mere  fact  of  His 
crucifixion,  but  the  i)ctmanent  character  ?^.Z(\\\\XG6i  by  the  transaction, 
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whereby  he  is  now  a  Saviour  (Galatians,  3.  i).  [Green.]  A 
Messiah  (Christ)  crucified  was  the  stone  on  which  the  Jews  stum- 
bled (Matthew,  21,  44).  The  opposition  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike 
shows  that  a  religion  so  seemingly  contemptible  in  its  origin 
could  not  have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  Divine,  untothe 
Greeks  —  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "unto  the  Gentiles^  24.  called  — 
(Cf.  V.  26).  The  same  class  as  the  "  us  which  are  (being)  saved  " 
{v.  18) ;  the  elect,  who  have  obeyed  the  call  ;  called  effectually 
(Romans,  8.  28,  30).  Christ  —  "Crucified"  is  not  here  added,  be- 
cause when  the  offense  of  the  cross  is  overcome,  "Christ"  is  re- 
ceiv^ed  in  all  His  relations,  not  only  in  His  cross,  but  in  His  life 
and  His  future  kingdom,  power  —  so  meeting  all  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  Jews  who  sought  "a  sign."  The  cross  (the 
death  of  a  slave),  which  to  the  Jews  (looking  for  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah) was  a  "stumbling-block,"  is  really  "the  power  of  God"  to 
the  salvation  of  all  who  believe,  wisdom  of  God  —  so  really 
exhibiting,  and  in  the  highest  degree  (if  they  would  but  see  it), 
that  which   the  Greeks  sought  after — ivisdovi  (Colossians,  2.   3). 

25.  foolishness  of  God  —  ?'.  c,  God's  plan  of  salvation  which  men 
deem  "  foolishness."  weakness  of  God  —  Christ  "  crucified  through 
weakness"  (2  Corinthians,  13.  4,  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews),  yet  "living  by  the  poxvo'  of  God."  So  He  perfects  strength 
out  of  the  iveakness  of  His  servants  (ch.  2.  3  ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  9). 

26.  ye  see  —  rather,  from  the  prominence  of  the  verb  in  the  Greek, 
*'  see  "  or  "  consider  "  (imperative).  [Alford  from  Vzdgate  and 
Irenccus^  yOUr  Calling  .  .  .  are  called — Instead  of  the  words  in 
italics,  supplied  hy  English  Ft'rj/^w,  supply,  "  were  your  callers," 
What  St.  Paul  is  dwelling  on  (Cf.  v.  27,  28)  is  the  weakness  of 
the  instrumentality  which  the  Lord  employed  to  convert  the  world. 
[Hinds  and  Whately  ;  so  Anselm.]  However,  English  Version 
accords  well  with  e-.  24.  "  The  whole  history  of  the  expansion  of 
the  church  is  a  progressive  victory  of  the  ignorant  over  the  learned, 
the  lowly  over  the  lofty,  until  the  emperor  himself  laid  down  his 
crown  before  the  cross  of  Christ."  [Olshausen.]  wise  .  .  .  after 
the  flesh  —  the  wisdom  of  this  world  acquired  by  human  study 
without  the  Spirit.  Contrast  Matthew,  16.  17.  27.  the  fooiish 
things  —  a  general  phrase  iox  all  persons  mid  things  foolish.  Even 
things  (and  those,  too,  foolish  things^  -are  chosen  by  God  to  con- 
found/^'ri-^/zj  (and  those  too  persons  who  are  ivise^.  This  seems 
to  me  the  force  of  the  change  from  neuter  to  masculine,  to  COn- 
found  — The  Greek  is  stronger,  "  tJiat  He  might  confound  "  (or  put 
to  shame),  &c.  God  confounds  the  wise  by  effecting  through  His 
instruments,  without  human  wisdom,  what  the  worldly  wise,  with 
it,  cannot  effect,  viz.,  to  bring  men  to  salvation,  chosen  .  .  .  chosen 
— The  repetition  indicates  the  gracious  delibcrateness  of  God's  pur- 
pose (James,  2. 5).  28.  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  —  Yea  is  not  in 
the  Greek.  Also  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "and."  Thus  the 
clause,  "  things  which  are  not  "  (are  regarded  as  nought),  is  in  appo- 
sition with  "  foolish  . .  .weak  . . .  base  (/.  e.,  low  born)  and  despised 
things."  God  has  chosen  all  four,  though  regarded  as  things  that  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  29.  no  flesh  . . .  glory  —  For 
ihey  wUo  trj'  to  glory  (boast)  because  of  human  greatness  and  wis- 
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dom,  are  "  confounded  "  or  put  to  shame  {v.  27).  Flesh,  like  "  the 
flower  of  the  field,"  is  beautiful  but  frail  (Isaiah,  40.  6).  in  his 
presence  —  We  are  to  glory,  not /^<?/<?i^^  Him,  but  in  Him.  [Ben- 
gel.]  30.  But  .  .  .  ye — in  contrast  to  them  that  "glory"  in 
worldly  wisdom  and  greatness,  of  him  are  —  not  of  yourselves 
(Ephesians,  2.  8),  but  of  Him  (Romans,  11.  36).  From  Him  )^e  are 
(/  e.,  have  spiritual  life,  v.'ho  once  were  spiritually  among  the 
"  things  v^^hich  are  not,"  v.  28).  in  Christ  —  by  living  union  with 
Him.  Not  "  in  the  flesh  "  {v.  26,  29).  of  God  — from  God  ;  ema- 
nating/re?;// Him  and  sent  by  Him.  is  made  unto  US  —  has  been 
made  to  us,  to  our  eternal  gain,  wisdom — unattainable  by  the 
worldly  mode  of  seeking  it  {v.  19,  20) ;  contrast  Colossians,  2.  3  ; 
Proverbs,  8  ;  Isaiah,  9.  6).  By  it  we  become  wise  unto  salvation," 
owing  to  His  -wisdom  in  originating  and  executing  the  plan  whereas 
once  we  were  "fools."  righteousness  —  the  ground  of  our  justi- 
fication (Jeremiah,  23.  5,  6;  Romans,  4.  25  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21); 
whereas  once  we  were  '' 7ueak"  (Romans,  5.  6;  Isaiah,  42.  21; 
45.  24).  sanctification  —  by  His  Spirit ;  whereas  formerly  we  were 
"base."  Hereafter  our  righteousness  and  sanctification  alike 
shall  be  both  perfect  and  inherent.  Now  the  righteousness  where- 
with we  are  justified  is  perfect,  but  not  inherent;  that  wherewith 
we  are  sanctified  is  inherent,  but  not  perfect.  [Hooker.]  Now 
sanctification  is  perfect  in  principle,  but  not  in  attainment.  These 
two  are  joined  in  the  Greek  as  forming  essentially  but  one  thing,  as 
distinguished  from  the  "wisdom  "  in  devising  and  executing  the 
plan  for  us  ("abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom,"  Ephesians,  i. 
8),  and  "redemption"  ihe final  completion  of  the  scheme  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  body  (the  position  of  "  redemption  "  last  shows 
that  this  limited  sense  is  the  one  intended  here).  Luke,  21.  28  ; 
Romans,  8.  23  ;  Ephesians,  i.  14;  4.  30).  redemption — whereas 
once  we  were  "despised."  31.  glory  in  .  .  .  Lord  —  (Jeremiah,  9. 
23,  24)  in  opposition  to  "flesh  glorying  in  His  presence"  {v.  29). 
In  contrast  to  morbid  slavish  self-abasement,  St.  Paul  joins  with 
humilit)'-  the  elevating  consciousness  of  our  true  dignity  in  Christ. 
He  who  glories  is  to  glor)' in  the  Lord  —  not  in  the  flesh  nor  in 
the  world. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1-16.  St.  Paul's  Subject  of  Preaching,  Christ  Crucified, 
not  in  worldly,  but  in  heavenly,  wisdom  among  the  per- 
FECT. I.  And  I  —  so  /[Conybeare],  as  one  of  the  "foolish,  weak, 
and  despised  "  instruments  employed  by  God  (ch.  i.  27,  28) : 
"glorying  in  the  Lord,"  not  to  man' wisdom  (ch.  i.  31).  Cf.  ch.  i. 
23,  "  WcT  when  I  came — (Acts,  18.  i,  &c.)  Paul  might,  had  he 
pleased,  have  used  an  ornate  style,  having  studied  secular  learn- 
ing at  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  which  Strabo  preferred  as  a  school  of 
learning  to  Athens  or  Alexandria  ;  here,  doubtless,  he  read  the 
Cilician  Aratus'  poems,  (which  he  quotes.  Acts,  17.  28),  and  "Epi- 
menides  (Titus,  i.  12),  and  Meander  (i  Corinthians,  15.  23). 
Grecian  intellectual  development  was  an  important  element  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  gospel,  but  it  failed   to  regenerate  the 
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world,  showing  that  for  this  a  superhuman  power  is  needed.  Hel- 
lenistic (Grecising)  Judaism  at  Tarsus  and  Alexandria  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  schools  of  Athens  and  those  of  the 
Rabbis.  No  more  fitting  birth-place  could  there  have  been  for  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than  Tarsus,  free  as  it  was  from  the  warp- 
ing influences  of  Rome,  Alexandria  and  Athens.  He  had  at  the 
same  time  Roman  citizenship,  which  protected  him  from  sudden 
violence.  Again,  he  was  reared  in  the  Heb7'ew  divine  law  at  Jeru- 
salem. Thus,  as  the  three  elements,  Greek  cultivation,  Roman 
policy  (Luke,  2.  i),  and  the  Divine  law  given  to  the  Jews,  com- 
bined just  at  Christ's  time  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  gospel  ;  so 
the  same  three,  by  God's  marvelous  providence,  met  together  in 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  [Conybeare  &  Howson.]  testi- 
mony of  God  —  "the  testimony  of  Christ""  (ch.  i.  6),  therefore 
Christ  is  God.  2.  The  Greek  implies,  "The  only  definite  thing 
that  I  made  it  my  business  to  know  among  you,  was,  to  know 
Jesus  Christ  (His  person)  and  Him  crucified  (His  office)  [Alford], 
not  exalted  on  the  earthly  throne  of  David,  but  executed  as  the 
vilest  malefactor.  The  historical  fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion  had 
probably  been  put  less  prominently  forward  by  the  seekers  after 
human  wisdom  in  the  Corinthian  church,  to  avoid  oflTending 
learned  heathens  and  Jews.  Q\\x\^\! 's, person  and  Christ's  offi,ce  con- 
stitute the  sum  of  the  gospel,  3,  I  —  Xkv^  preacher ;  as  v.  2  de- 
scribes the  subject^  "  Christ  crucified,"  and  v.  4,  \\\e.modeoi  preach- 
ing; "my  speech  .  ,  .  not  with  enticing  words,"  &c.,  "but  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit."  weakness  —  personal  and  bodily  (2  Cor- 
inthians, 10.  10;  12,  7,  9;  Galatians,  4.  13).  trembling — (Cf, 
Philippians,  2,  12).  Not  personal  fear,  but  a  trembling  anxiety  to 
perfortn  a  duty  ;  anxious  conscientiousness,  as  proved  by  the  con- 
trast to  "  eye  service  "  (Ephesians,  6,  5),  [Conybeare  &  Howson.] 
4.  my  speech  —  in  private,    preaching  —  in  public.    [Bengel.] 

Alford  explains  it.  My  discourse  on  doctrines,  and  my  preaching 
or  announcement  of  facts,  enticing  —  x2L'Ci\QX  persuasive,  man's 
wisdom  —  "man's"  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  authorities.  Still, 
*' wisdom"  does  refer  to  mans  wisdom,  demonstration  Of .  .  . 
Spirit,  &C.  — persuasion  is  man's  means  of  moving  his  fellow  man. 
God's  means  is  demonstration,  leaving  no  doubt,  and  inspiring  im- 
plicit faith,  by  the  powerful  working  of  the  Spirit(then  exhibited  both 
outwardly  by  miracles,  and  inwardly  by  working  on  the  heart,  now 
in  the  latter  and  more  important  way  only)  (Matthew,  7.  29  ;  Acts,  6. 
lo ;  Heb.  4. 12  ;  Cf.  also  Romans,  15. 19).  The  same  simple  power  ac- 
companies divine  truth  now,  producing  certain  persuasion  and  con- 
version, when  the  Spirit  demonstrates  by  it.  5,  stand  in  .  .  .  wis- 
dom  of  men  —  rest  on  it,  owe  its  origin  and  continuance  to  it. 
6,  7,  Yet  the  gospel  preaching,  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with 
true  "wisdom,"  is  a  wisdom  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the 
wise  of  the  world,  .we  speaic  —  resuming  "we"  (preachers,  I, 
Apollos,  &c.)  from  "we  preach"  (ch.  i.  23),  only  that  here  "we 
speak,"  refers  to  something  less  public  (Cf.  v.  7.  13,  "mystery," 
*' hidden  ")  than  "we  preach,"  which  is  public.  For  "wisdom" 
here  denotes  not  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  its  sub- 
limer  and  deeper  principles,     perfect  —  those  matured  in  Christian 
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experience  and  knowledge  alone  can  understand  the  true  superiority 
of  the  Christian  wisdom  which  St.  Paul  preached.  Distinguished 
not  only  from  worldly  and  naiitral  men,  but  also  from  babesy 
who  though  "in  Christ"  retain  much  that  is  "carnal"  (clu 
3.  I,  2),  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  the  deeper  truths  of 
Christianity  (ch.  14.  20;  Philippians,  3.  15  ;  Hebrews,  5.  14).  St. 
Paul  does  not  mean  by  the  "mystery"  or  "hidden  wisdom" 
{v.  7),  some  hidden  tradition  distinct  from  the  gospel  {\.\kc  the  church 
of  Rome's  "  disciplina  arcani,"  and  doctrine  of  reserve),  but  the 
unfolding  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  once  hidden  in  God's 
counsels  but  noia  announced  to  all,  which  would  be  intelligently 
comprehended  in  proportion  as  the  hearers'  inner  life  became 
perfectly  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ.  (Cf.  instances  of 
such  "  m)'steries  ")  —  /.  e.,  deeper  Christian  truths,  not  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  first  coming  to  Corinth,  when  he  confined  himself 
to  the  fundamental  elements  {v.  2),  but  now  spoken  to  the 
"perfect"  (ch.  15.  51;  Romans,  11.  25;  Ephesians,  3.  5,  6). 
"Perfect"  is  used  not  of  absolute  perfection,  but  relatively  to 
"babes"  or  those  less  ripe  in  Christian  growth  (Cf.  Philippians, 
3.  12,  15,  with  I  John.  2.  12-14).  "  God"  {v.  7)  is  opposed  to  the 
world,  the  apostles  to  "  the  princes  (great  and  learned  men)  of 
this  world"  {v.  8;  Cf.  ch.  i.  20).  [Bengel.]  cometo  nought  — 
nothingness  (ch.  i.  28).  They  are  transient  not  immortal.  There- 
fore their  wisdom  is  not  real.  [Bengel.]  Rather,  translate  with 
Alford,  "Which  are  being  brought  to  nought,"  viz.,  by  God's 
choosing  the  "  things  which  are  not  (the  weak  and  despised  things 
of  the  gospel),  to  bring  to  nought  (the  same  verb  as  here)  things 
that  are"  (ch.  i.  28).  7.  wisdom  of  God  —  emphatically  contrasted 
whh  the  wisdom  of  men  and  of  this  juorld  {v.  5.  6).  in  a  mystery 
—  connected  in  construction  with  "we  speak."  We  speak  as 
dealing  with  a  mystery,  i.  e.,  not  something  to  be  kept  hidden,  but 
what  heretofore  was  so  but  is  7to7u  revealed.  Whereas  the  pagan 
mysteries  were  revealed  only  to  a  chosen  few,  the  gospel  mysteries 
were  made  known  to  all  who  would  obey  the  truth.  "  If  our 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost''''  (2  Corinthians,  4.  3), 
"  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded.'"  Ordinarily  we  use 
"m)'Stery"  in  reference  to  those  from  whom  the  knowledge  is 
withheld ;  the  apostles  in  reference  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
revealed.  [Whately.]  It  is  hidden  before  it  is  brought  forward  and 
when  it  is  brought  forward  it  still  remains  hidden  to  those  that  are 
imperfect.  [Bengel.]  ordained  —  lit.,  foreordained {Ci.  v.  9),  "  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him,"  before  the  world  —  rather  "before 
the  ages''"'  (of  time),  i.  e.,  from  eternity.  This  infinitely  antedates 
worldly  wisdom  in  antiquity.  It  was  before  not  only  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  but  eternally  before  the  world  itself  and  its  ages.  tQ 
our  glory  —  ours  both  now  and  hereafter  from  "  the  Lord  of  glory  '* 
(v  8),  who  M'w^j- /£»;z^//^'-/// the  "  princes  of  this  world."  8.  Which  — 
Wisdom.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  natural  man's  destitution  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  crucified  ...  Lord  ofglory — Implying  the  in- 
separable connection  of  Christ's  humanity  and  His  divinity.  The 
Lord  of  glory  (which  He  had  in  His  own  right  before  the  world 
was,  John,  17.  4,  24)  was  crucified.     9.   But — ^(It  has  happened)  as 
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it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  &C.  —  Alford  translates,  "The 
things  which  ej^e  saw  not,  &c.,  the  things  which  God  prepared,  &c., 
to  us  God  revealed  through  His  Spirit."  Thus,  however,  the 
"but"  of  V.  lo  is  ignored.  Rather  construe,  as  Estius,  "('We 
speak,'  supplied  from  v.  8),  things  which  e)^e  saw  not  (heretofore), 
&c.,  things  which  God  prepared,  &c.  But  God  revealed  them  to 
us,"  &c.  The  quotation  is  not  a  verbatim  one,  but  an  inspired 
exposition  of  the  "  wisdom  "  {v.  6)  from  Isaiah,  64.  4.  The  except- 
ive words,  "  O  God,  beside  (/.  e.,  except)  thee,"  are  not  quoted 
directly,  but  are  virtual!)^  expressed  in  the  exposition  of  them 
(v.  10),  "None  but  tJiou,  O  God,  seest  these  mysteries,  and  God  hath 
revealed  them  to  us  by  His  spirit,  entered  —  lit.,  come  up  into  the 
heart.  A  Hebraism  (Cf.  Margin,  Jeremiah,  3.  16).  In  Isaiah,  64, 
it  is  "  Prepared  {lit.,  'will  do')  for  him  that  waiteth  forh'xm  ;"  here,, 
"for  them  that  love  Him."  For  Isaiah  spake  to  them  who  waited 
for  Messiah's  appearance  as  future  ;  St.  Paul,  to  them  zvho  love 
Him,  as  having  actually  appeared  (i  John,  4.  19),  Cf.  v.  12,  "the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  [Bengel.]  10.  Re- 
vealed ...  by  ...  Spirit —  The  inspiration  of  thoughts  (so  far  as 
truth  essential  to  salvation  is  concerned)  makes  the  Christian  (ch. 
3.  16  ;  12.  3  ;  Matthew,  16.  17  ;  John,  16.  13  ;  i  John,  2.  20,  27) ;  that 
of  words,  the  prophet  (2  Samuel,  23.  i,  2  •  i  Kings,  13.  i,  5),  "by 
the  word  oi  the  Lord  "  {v.  13  ;  John,  20.  30,  31  ;  2  Peter,  i.  21).  The 
secrets  of  revelation  are  secret  to  some,  not  because  those  who 
know  them  will  not  reveal  them  (for,  indeed,  the  very  notion  of 
revelation  implies  an  unveiling  of  what  had  been  veiled),  but 
because  those  to  whom  they  are  announced  have  not  the  will 
or  power  to  comprehend  them.  Hence  the  Spirit-taught  alone 
know  these  secrets  (Psalm  25.  14;  Proverbs,  3.  32;  John,  7.  17; 
15.15).  unto  US  —  The  "perfect"  or  fully  matured  in  Christian 
experience  (^/.  6).  Intelligent  men  may  understand  the  outline  of 
doctrines  ;  but  without  the  Holy  Spirit's  revelation  to  the  heart, 
these  will  be  to  them  a  mere  outline  —  a  skeleton,  correct,  per- 
haps, but  wanting  life  [Cautions  for  the  Times,  xiv.]  (Luke,. 
10.  21).  the  Spirit  searcheth — working  in  us  and  with  our 
Spirits  (Cf.  Romans,  8.  16  ;  26.  27).  The  Old  Testament  shows  us 
God  (the  Father)  for  us  ;  the  gospels,  God  (the  Son)  with  us  ;  ihe 
Acts  and  Epistles,  God  (the  Holy  Ghost)  in  us  [Monod.J  (Gala- 
tians,  3.14).  deep  things  of  God — (Psalm  92.  5.)  His  Divine 
nature,  attributes  and  counsels.  The  Spirit  delights  to  explore 
the  infinite  depths  of  His  own  Divine  mind,  and  then  reveal  them, 
to  us,  according  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  them  (Deuter- 
onomy, 2g.  29).  This  proves  the  personality  and  Godhead  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Godhead  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  manhood  cannot  be  separated  from  the  spirit  of  man. 
[Bengel.]  ii.  what  man,  &,c.  —  ///.,  who  of  men  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  MAN,  save  the  spirit  of  that  man?  things  Of  God  knOW- 
eth  no  man  —  va.ther, '' none  knoweth,"  not  angel  or  man.  This 
proves  the  impossibility  of  any  knowing  the  things  of  God,  save 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (who  alone  knows  them,  since  even  in  the 
case  of  man,  so  infinitely  inferior  in  mind  to  God,  none  of  his  feU 
low-men,  but  his  own  spirit  alone,  knows  the  things  hidden  within. 
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him).     12.  we  . . .  received,  not . . .  spirit  of . . .  the  world  —  the 

personal  evil  '"spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience" (Ephesians,  2.  2).  This  spirit  is  natural  in  the  unregen- 
erate,  and  needs  not  to  be  received.  Spirit  which  is  Of  God — i.  e.^ 
which  comes  from  God.  We  have  received  it  only  by  X\ve  gift  of 
God  whose  Spirit  it  is,  whereas  our  own  spirit  is  the  spirit  that  iy 

IN  US  men  {v.  11).    that  we  might  know  .  .  .  things  .  .  .  freely  given 

.  .  .  of  God  —  present  experimental  knowledge,  to  our  unspeaka- 
ble comfort,  of  His  deep  mysteries  of  wisdom,  and  of  our  future 
possession  of  the  good  '  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him  '  {v  19).  13  alSO  —  we  not  only  know  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  we  also  speak  the  "'things  freely  given  to  us  of  God" 

(z/.  12)  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  — the  oldest  MSS.  read 
"the  Spirit"  simply,  without '  Holy."  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual  —  expounding  the  Spirit-inspired  Old  Testament 
scripture  by  comparison  with  the  gospel  which  Jesus,  by  the  same 
Spirit,  revealed  [Grotius]  ;  and  conversely  illustrating  the  gospel 
mysteries  by  comparing  them  with  the  Old  Testament  types. 
[Chrysosiom,]  So  the  Greek  verb  is  translated,  "comparing" 
(2  Corinthians,  10.  12).  Vf  au'L  {Clavis)  translates,"'  explaining  (as 
the  Greek  is  translated.  Genesis,  40.  8,  LXX)  to  spiritual  {i.e..  Spirit- 
laught)  men,  spiriti|al  things  (the  things  which  we  ourselves  are 
taught  by  the  Spirit)."  Spirit-taught  men  alone  can  comprehend 
<:piritual  truths.  This  accords  with  v.  6,  9,  10,  14,  15  ;  ch.  3.  i. 
Alford  translates  '  Putting  together  (combining)  spirituals  with 
spirituals;'*  /.  e.^  attaching  spiritual  words  to  spiritual  things, 
which  we  should  not  do  if  we  were  to  use  words  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  expound  spiritual  things  (so  v.  i.  4;  i  Peter.  4.  11). 
Perhaps  the  generality  of  the  neuters  is  designed  to  compre- 
hend these  several  notions  by  implication.  Comparing  or  com- 
bining spiiituals  with  spirituals  ;  implying  both  that  spiritual 
things  are  only  suited  to  spiritual  persons  (so  '  things'  com- 
prehended persons,  ch  i.  27).  and  also  that  spiritual  truths  can 
only  be  combined  with  spiritual  (not  worldly-wise)  words  ;  and 
lastly  spirituals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ran  only  be 
understood  by  mutual  comparison  or  combination  —  not  by 
combination    with   worldly   '  wisdom,"    or    natural    perceptions 

(ch.  I.  21,  22-  2.   1,4-9,  Cf.  Psalm  119.  18).    14.  natural  man  — 

///..  a  man  of  ani7?ial  soul.  As  contrasted  with  the  spiritual m2LX\,  he 
is  governed  by  the  animal  soul,  which  overbears  his  spirit,  which 
latter  ic  without  the  Spirit  of  God  (Jude,  19).  So  the  ani?nal 
{English  version,  "  natural ")  body,  or  body  led  by  the  lower 
animal  nature  (including  both  the  mere  human  fallen  reason  and 
heart),  is  contrasted  with  the  Spirit-quickened  body  (ch.  15.  44-46). 
The  carnal  man  (the  man  led  by  bodily  appetites,  and  also  by  a 
self-exalting  spirit,  estranged  from  the  Divine  life)  is  closely  akin ; 
so  too  the  '  earthly.'  "  Devilish,'' or  "demon-like,"  "led  by  an 
evil  spirit, '  is  the  awful  character  of  such  a  one,  in  its  worst  type 
(James,  3.  15).  receiveth  not — though  they  are  offered  to  him, 
and  af*  'worthy  of  being  received  by  all  men  "  (i  Timothy,  i.  15). 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him  —  whereas  he  seeks  "wisdom"  (ch. 
I.  22).     neither  can  he — ^not  only  does  he  not,  but  he  cannot  know 
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them,  and  therefore  has  no  wish  to  "receive"  them  (Romans,  8.  7). 
15.  he  that  is  spiritual  —  lit.,'' the  spiritual  "  (man).  In  v.  14,  it 
is  ''A  (not  *  tJu\'  as  English  Version)  natural  man."  The  spiritual  is 
the  man  distinguished  above  his  fellow-men.  as  he  in  whom  the 
Spirit  rules.  In  the  unregenerate,  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Hol)'^  Spirit  (and  which  is  so  in  the  regenerate),  is 
overridden  by  the  animal  soul,  and  is  in  abeyance,  so  that  such  a 
one  is  never  called  "spiritual."  judgeth  all  things  —  and  persons, 
by  their  true  standard  (Cf.  ch.  6.  2-4  ;  i  John,  4.  i),  in  so  far  as  he 
is  spiritual.  "Discerneth  . ,  is  discerned"  would  better  accord  with 
the  translation  of  the  same  Greek  {v.  14).  Otherwise  for  "dis- 
cerned," in  V.  14,  translate  "judged  of,"  to  accord  with  the  transla- 
tion, *  judgeth  ...  is  judged,"  in  this  15th  verse.  He  has  a  practical 
insight  into  the  verities  of  the  gospel,  though  he  is  not  infallible 
on  all  theoretical  points.  If  an  individual  may  have  the  Spirit 
without  being  infallible,  why  may  not  the  Church  have  the  Spirit^ 
and  yet  not  be  infallible  (a  refutation  of  the  plea  of  Rome  for  the 
Church's  infallibility,  from  Mathew,  28.  20  ;  John,  16.  13).  As  the 
believer  and  the  Church  have  the  Spirit,  and  are  yet  not  therefore 
impeccable,  so  he  and  the  Church  have  the  Spirit,  and  yet  are  not 
infallible  or  impeccable.  He  and  the  Church  are  both  infallible 
and  impeccable,  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
led  by  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  leads  into  all  truth  and  holiness ; 
but  His  influence  on  believers  and  on  the  Church  is  as  yet  partial. 
Jesus  alone,  who  had  the  Spirit  without  measure  (John,  3.  34),  is 
both  infallible  and  impeccable.  Scripture,  because  it  was  written 
by  men,  who,  while  writing,  were  infallibly  inspired,  is  unmixed 
truth  (Proverbs,  28.  5;  i  John,  2.  27).  16.  For  —  proof  of  v.  15, 
that  the  spiritual  man  "is  judged  of  no  man."  In  order  to  judge 
the  spiritual  man,  the  ordinary  man  must  "  know  the  mind  of  the 
Lord."  But  "who  of  ordinary  men  knows"  that?  that  he  may 
instruct  him  —  i.  e.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  Him  right  as  His  coun- 
selor (quoted  from  Isaiah,  40.  13,  14).  So  the  LXX  translate  the 
Greek  verb,  which  means  to  prove,  in  Acts,  9.  22.  Natural  men 
who  judge  spiritual  men,  living  according  to  the  mind  of  God 
("We  have  the  mind  of  Christ"),  are  virtually  wishing  to  instruct 
God,  and  bring  Him  to  another  mind,  as  counselors  setting  to 
right  their  king,  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ — in  our  degree  of 
capability  to  apprehend  it.  Isaiah,  40,  refers  to  Jehovah  ;  there- 
fore, as  it  is  applied  here  to  Christ,  He  is  Jehovah. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1-23.  St.  Paul  could  not  speak  to  them  of  deep  Spiritual 
Truths,  as  they  were  carnal,  contending  for  their  several 
Teachers  ;  these  are  Nothing  but  Workers  for  God,  to 
whom  they  must  give  Account  in  the  Day  of  Fiery  Judg- 
ment. The  Hearers  are  God's  Temple,  which  they  must  not 
Defile  by  Contentions  for  Teachers  who,  as  well  as  all 
things,  are  theirs,  being  Christ's,  i.  And  I  —  i.  e.,  as  the 
natural  (animal"*  man  cannot  receive,  so  I  also  could    -at  speak  unto 
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you  the  deep  things  of  God,  as  I  would  to  the  spiritual ;  but  I  was 
compelled  to  speak  to  you  as  I  would  to  men  of  flesh.  The  oldest 
MSS.  read  this  for  'carnal."  The  former  (/z/.,y?^j/y)  implies  men 
wholly  of  flesh,  or  natural.  Carnal.,  or  fleshy,  implies  not  that  they 
were  zuholly  natural,  or  unregenerate  (ch,  2.  14).  but  that  they  had 
much  of  a  carnal  tendency;  c.  g.,  their  divisions.  St.  Paul  had  to 
speak  to  them  as  he  would  to  men  xvholly  natural,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  still  carnal  {v.  3)  in  many  respects,  notwithstanding  their 
conversion  (ch.  i.  4-9).  babes  —  Contrasted  with  the  perfect 
(fully  matured)  in  Christ  (Colossians,  i  28  ;  Cf.  Hebrews,  5.  13, 
14).  This  implies  they  were  not  men  wholly  of  flesh,  though 
/•<7r;2a/ in  tendencies.  They  had  life  in  Christ,  but  it  was  weak. 
He  blames  them  for  being  still  in  a  degree  (not  altogether  Cf.  ch. 

1.  5,  7  ;  therefore  he  says  ''as")  babes  in  Christ,  when  by  this  time 
they  ought  to  have  "  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ"  (Ephesians,  4.  13)  In 
Romans,  7.  14,  also  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  '  I  am  a  man  of  flesh." 

2.  (Hebrews,  5.  12.)  Milk  —  The  elementary  '"principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ"  (ch.  6.  i).  3.  Envying  —  Jealousy,  rivalry.  As 
this  refers  to  their  feelings,  "strife  '  refers  to  their  words,  and 
"*' divisions''  to  their  actions.  [Bengel.]  There  is  a  gradation,  or 
ascending  climax  enzying\vdA  produced  strife,  and  strife  divisions 
{factious  parties).  [Grotius.]  His  language  becomes  severer 
now  as  he  proceeds  ;  in  ch.  i.  11,  he  had  only  said  "  contentions," 
he  now  multiplies  the  words  (Cf.  the  stronger  term,  ch.  4.  6,  than 
in  ch.  3.  21).  carnal  —  For  "strife"  is  a  "work  of  the  flesh" 
(Galatians,  5.  20).  The  "flesh"  includes  all  feelings  that  aim  not 
at  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  but  at  gratify- 
ing self,  walk  as  men  —  As  unregenerate  men  (Cf.  Matthew,  16. 
23).  "After  the  flesh,  not  after  the  Spirit"  of  God,  as  becomes  you 
as  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  (Romans,  8.  4  ;  Galatians,  5.  25,  26). 
4.  (Ch.  I.  12.)  are  ye  not  carnal  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  "Are  ye 
not  men  ?  "  i.  e.,  "  walking  as  men  "  unregenerate  {v.  3).  5.  Paul  =  - » 
ApoilOS  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  in  the  reverse  order.  Apo/los  ,,  ^ 
Paul.  He  puts  Apollos  before  himself  in  humility,  who  then  — 
Seeing,  then,  that  ye  severally  strive  so  for  your  favourite  teachers 
^'Who  is  (of  what  intrinsic  power  and  dignity)  Paul?"  If  so  great 
an  apostle  reasons  so  of  himself,  how  much  more  does  humility, 
rather  than  self-seeking,  become  ordinar-y  ministers,  but  min- 
isters, &,C.  —  The  oldest  MSS.  have  no  "  but."  "Who  is  Apollos... 
Paul  (mere)  ministers  (a  lowly  word  appropriate  here,  servants),hy 
whom  (not  in  whom  ; '  by  whose  ministrations)  ye  believed."  as . . . 
Lord  gave  to  every  man  —  /.  e.,  to  the  several  hearers,  for  it  was  GoD 
that  "gave  the  increase"  {v.  6).  6.  I  .  .  .  planted,  ApollOS  watered 
—  Acts,  18.  I ;  19.  i).  Apollos  at  his  own  desire  (Acts,  i8.  27)  was 
sent  by  the  brethren  to  Corinth,  and  there  followed  up  the  work 
which  St.  Paul  had  begun.  6od  gave  the  increase — i.  e.,  the 
grozvth  {v.  10;  Acts,  18.  27).  "Believed  ihrough  gj'ace.'  Though 
ministers  are  nothing,  and  God  all  in  all,  yet  God  works  by 
instruments  and  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  faithful  use  of 
means.     This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  and  ours  is  the 

ministry  of  the  Spirit.    7  neither  is  he  that . .  .  any  thing  . .  w  but 
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tiOd  —  viz.,  is  all  in  all.  "God"  is  emphatically  last  in  the  Greeks 
"He  that  giveth  the  increase  (namely),  God."  Here  follows  a 
parenthesis  from  v.  8  to  v.  21,  where  "  Let  no  man  glory  in  men  '" 
stands  in  antithetic  contrast  to  God  here.  8.  one — essentially  in 
their  aim  they  are  one,  engaged  in  one  and  the  same  ministry ; 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  made  by  you  the  occasion  of  form- 
ing separate  parlies,  and  every  man  —  rather,  "  but  every  man." 
Though  in  their  service  or  ministry  they  arc  essentially  "one,"' 
yet  every  minister  is  separately  responsible  in  "/^/i-cw;z"  work 
and  "  shall  receive  his  own  (emphatically  repeated)  rewards 
according  to  his  own  labour.''  The  reward  \s  something  over  and 
above  personal  salvation  (z'.  14,  15  ;  2  John,  8).  He  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to,  not  his  success  or  the  amount  of  work 
done,  but  "  according  to  his  own  labour."  It  shall  be  said  to 
him,  **  Well  done,  thou  good  and  (not  successful,  but)  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  "  (Matthew,  25.  23). 
9.  Translate,  as  the  Greek  collocation  of  words  and  the  emphasis 
on  "God"  thrice  repeated,  requires,  "For  (in  proof  that  "each 
shall  receive  reward  according  to  his  own  labour,"  viz.,  from  God) 
it  is  of  God  that  we  are  the  fellow-workers  (labouring  with,  but 
under2xv^  belonging  to  Him  as  His  servants  (2  Corinthians,  5.  20; 
6.  I  ;  Cf.  Acts,  15.  4;  Note,  (i)  Thessalonians,  3.  2)  of  God  that 
ye  are  the  field  (or  tillage),  of  God  that  ye  are  the  building." 
[Alford.]  "Building"  is  anew  image  introduced  here,  as  suited 
better  than  that  of  husbandry,  to  set  forth  the  different  kinds  of 
teaching  and  their  results,  which  he  is  now  about  to  discuss.  "To 
edify"  or  "build  up"  the  Church  of  Christ  is  similarly  used 
(Ephesians,  2.  21,  22  ;  4.  29).  10.  grace.  .  .  given  unto  me  —  St. 
Paul. puts  this  first  to  guard  against  seeming  to  want  humility,  in 
pronouncing  himself  "  a  wise  master-builder,"  in  the  clause 
following.  [Chrysostom.]  The  "grace"  is  that  "given"  to 
him  in  common  with  all  Christians  {v.  5),  only  proportioned  to 
the  work  which  God  had  for  him  to  do.  [Alford.]  wise  —  i.  e., 
skillful.  His  skill  is  shown  in  his  laying  a  foundation.  The 
unskillful  builder  lays  none  (Luke,  6.  49).  Christ  is  the  foundation 
{ij.  11).  another  —  who  ever  comes  after  me.  He  does  not  name 
Apollos  ;  for  he  speaks  generally  oi  all  successors,  whoever  they  be. 
His  warning,  "  Let  every  man  (every  teacher)  take  heed  how,"  &c., 
refers  to  other  successors  rather  than  Apollos,  who  doubtless  did 
not,  as  they,  build  wood,  hay,  &c.,  on  the  foundation  (Cf.  ch.  4.  15). 
"  I  have  done  my  part,  let  those  who  follow  me  see  (so  the  Greek 
for  'take  heed')  to  theirs."  [Bengel.]  how  —  with  what  mate- 
rial. [Alford.]  How  far  7<y/j-^/j/,  and  in  builder-like  style  (i  Peter, 
4.  ii).  buiideth  thereupon  —  here  the  building  or  superstructure 
raised  on  Christ  the  "foundation,"  laid  by  Paul  (ch.  2.  2)  is  not,  as 
in  Ephesians,  2.  20,  21,  the  Christian  church  made  up  of  believers, 
the  "  lively  stones"  (i  Peter,  2.  5),  but  the  doctrhial  and  p7'actical 
teachings  which  the  teachers  who  succeeded  Paul,  superadded  to 
his  first  teaching  ;  not  that  they  taught  what  was  false,  but  their 
teaching  was  subtle  and  speculative  reasoning,  rather  than  solid 
and  simple  truth.  11.  (Isaiah,  28.  16;  Acts,  4.  12  ;  Ephesians,  2, 
20.)     For  —  my  warning  ("take  heed,"  &c.,  v.   10)  is  as  to  the  su- 
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perstructure  ("  buildeth  thciettpon "),  not  as  to  the  foundation  : 
"  For  other  foundatio7i  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  which  has  (al- 
ready) been  laid  (by  God)  Jesus  Christ,"  the  person,  not  the  mere 
abstract  doctrine  about  Him,  though  the  latter  also  is  included; 
Jesus,  God-Saviour  ;  Christ,  Messiah  or  Anointed,  can  —  a  man 
can  not  lay  any  other,  since  the  only  one  recognized  by  God  has 
been  already  laid.  12.  Now  —  rather,  "  But."  The  image  is  that 
of  a  building  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  partly  composed  of  dur- 
able and  precious,  partly  of  perishable  materials.  The  "gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,"  which  all  can  bear  fire  (Revelation,  21. 
18,19),  are  teachings  that  will  stand  the  fiery  test  of  judgment; 
*'wood,  hay,  stubble,"  are  those  which  cannot  stand  it ;  not  posi- 
tive heresy,  for  that  would  destroy  the  foundation,  but  teaching 
mixed  up  with  human  philosophy  and  Judaism,  curious  rather 
than  useful.  Besides  the  teachings,  the  superstructure  represents 
also  the  persons  cemented  to  the  Church  by  them,  the  reality  of 
whose  conversion,  through  the  teachers'  instrumentality,  will 
be  tested  at  the  last  day.  Where  there  is  the  least  grain  of  real 
gold  of  faith,  it  shall  never  be  lost  (i  Peter,  i.  7  ;  Cf.  ch.  4,  12). 
On  the  other  hand  the  lightest  straw  feeds  the  fire  [Bengel]  Mat- 
thew, 5.  19.  13.  Every  man's  work  —  Each  teacher's  superstruc- 
ture on  the  foundation,  the  day  —  of  the  Lord  (ch.  i.  8; 
Hebrews,  10.  25  ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  4)  The  article  is 
emphatic.  "  The  day,"  ?'.  e.,  the  great  day  of  days,  the  long 
expected  day.     declare  it  —  old  English  for  "make  it  clear"  (ch. 

4.  5).    it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire  —  it  i.  c,  "every  man's  work." 

Rather,  '^  He,''  the  Lord,  whose  day  it  is  (2  Thessalonians,  i.  7,  8). 
Translate  lit.,  '^  Is  being  revealed  (the  present  in  the  Greek  implies 
the  certaittty  and  nearness  of  the  event,  Revelation,  22.  10,  20) 
in  fire  "  (Malachi,  3.  2,  3  ;  4.  i).  The  Jire  (probably  figurative 
here,  as  \S\q  gold,  hay,  &c.)  is  noX.  purgatory  (as  Rome  teaches,  i.  e.^ 
purificatory  and  punitive),  but  probatory,  not  restricted  to  those 
dying  in  "venial  sin;"  the  supposed  intermediate  class  between 
those  entering  heaven  at  once  and  those  dying  in  mortal  sin  who 
go  to  hell,  but  tmiversal,  testing  the  godly  and  ungodly  alike  (2 
Corinthians,  5.  10;  Cf.  Mark,  9.  49).  This  fire  is  not  till  the  last 
day,  the  supposed  fire  of  purgatory  begins  at  death.  The  fire  of 
St.  Paul  is  to  try  the  works,  the  fire  of  y>ux gdiiory  ihe persons  oi 
men.  St.  Paul's  fire  causes  "loss"  to  the  sufferers;  Rome's 
purgatory,  great  gain,  viz.,  heaven  at  last  to  those  purged  by  it,  if 
only  it  were  true.  Thus  this  passage,  quoted  by  Rome  for,  is 
altogether  against,  purgatory.  "It  was  not  this  doctrine  that 
gave  rise  to  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  but  the  practice  of  praying  for 
the  dead  (which  crept  in  from  the  affectionate  but  mistaken 
solicitude  of  survivors)  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine."  [Whateley.] 
14.  abide — abide  the  testing  fire  (Matthew,  3.  it,  12).     which  he 

hath  built  thereupon  —  which  he  built  on  the  fotmdation.   reward  — 

wages,  as  a  builder,  i.  e.,  teacher.  His  converts,  built  on  Christ 
the  foundation,  through  his  faithful  teaching,  shall  be  his  "  crown 
of  rejoicing"  (2  Corinthians,  i.  14  ;  Philippians,  2.  16  ;  i  Thessa- 
lonians, 2.  19).  15.  If  ...  be  burnt  —  If  any  teacher's  work  consist 
of  such  materials  as  the  fire  will  destroy.     [Alford.]     suffer  IO88 
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—  i.  c,  forfeit  the  special  "  reward  ;"  not  that  he  shall  lose  salva- 
tion (which  is  altogether  sl  free  gift,  not  a  "  reward  "  or  wages)  for 
he  remains  still  on  the  foundation  {v.  12  ;  2  John,  8).  saved  ;  yet 
80  as  by  fire  —  rather,  "  so  as  through  fire  "  (Zechariah,  3.  2  ; 
Amos,  4.  11;  Jude,  23).  "Saved,  yei  jwt  luithotit  ^xq''  (Romans, 
2,  27).  [Bengel.]  As  a  builder  whose  building,  not  the  founda- 
tion, is  consumed  by  fire,  escapes,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  work 
[Alford]  as  the  shipwrecked  merchant,  though  he  has  lost  his 
merchandise  is  saved,  though  having  to  pass  throtigh  the  waves. 
[Bengel.]  (Malachi,  3.  i,  2  ;  and  4.  i),  give  the  key  to  explain 
the  imagery.  The  "  Lord  suddenly  coming  to  His  temple  "  in 
flaming  "  fire,"  all  the  parts  of  the  building  which  will  not  stand 
that  fire  will  be  consumed  ;  the  builders  will  escape  with  per- 
sonal salvation,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  work,  through  the  midst 
of  the  conflagration.  [Alford.]  Again,  a  distinction  is  recog- 
nized between  minor  and  fundamental  doctrines  (if  we  regard  the 
superstructure  as  representing  the  doctrines  superadded  to  the 
elementary  essentials)  ;  a  man  ma}'-  err  as  to  the  former,  and  yet 
be  saved,  but  not  so  as  to  the  latter  (Cf.  Philippians,  3,  15).  16. 
Know  ye  not  —  It  is  no  new  thing  I  tell  you,  in  calling  you  "  God's 
building;"  ye  know  and  ought  to  remember,  ye  are  the  noblest 
kind  of  building,  "  the  temple  of  God."  ye  —  all  Christians  form 
together  one  vast  temple.  The  expression  is  not,  '  ye  are  temples,'' 
but  "ye  are  the  temple''  collectively  and  "  lively  stones"  (i  Peter, 
2.  5)  individually.  God  .  .  .  Spirit — God's  indwelling  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one,  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  No 
literal  "temple"  is  recognized  by  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  only  one  is  the  spiritual  temple,  the  whole 
body  of  believing  worshippers  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in 
(ch.  6.  19  ;  John,  4.  23,  24).  The  synagogue,  not  the  temple,  was 
the  model  of  the  Christian  house  of  worship.  The  temple  was  the 
house  of  sacrifice,  rather  than  of  prayer.  Pra3'ers  in  the  temple 
were  silent  and  individual  (Luke,  i.  ip ;  18.  10-13),  not  joint 
and  public  nor  with  reading  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  synagogue.  The 
temple,  as  the  name  means  (from  a  Greek  root  "  to  dwell  "),  was  the 
earthly  dwelling  place  of  God,  where  alone  He  put  His  name.  The 
synagogue  (as  the  name  means  an  assembly)  was  the  place  for  as- 
sembling men.  God  now,  too,  has  His  earthl)'  temple,  not  one 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  the  congregation  of  believers,  the  "living 
stones"  on  the  "spiritual  house."  Believers  are  all  spiritual 
priests  in  it.  Jesus  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  has  the  only  literal 
priesthood  (Malachi,  i.  11  ;  Matthew,  18.  20  ;  i  Peter,  2.  5).  [Vi- 
TRINGA.]  17.  If  any  .  .  .  defile  .  .  .  destroy — rather,  as  the  Greek 
verb  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  "  destroy  .  .  .  destroy."  God  repays 
in  kind  by  a  righteous  retaliation.  The  destroyer  shall  himself 
be  destroyed.  As  temporal  death  was  the  penalty  of  marring  the 
material  temple  (Leviticus,  16.  2  ;  Daniel,  5.  2  ;  3.  30),  so  eternal 
death  is  the  penalty  of  marring  the  spiritual  temple —  the  Church. 
The  destroyer's  here  (7;.  16,  17)  are  distinct  from  the  jtuwise  or  un- 
skillful  builders  (z-.  12,  15);  the  latter  held  fast  the  "  foundation" 
[v.  11),  and,  therefore,  though  they  lose  their  work  of  superstruc- 
ture and  the  special  reward,  yet  they  are  themselves  saved.     The 
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destroyers,  on  the  contrary,  assailed  with  false  teaching  the  foun- 
dation, and  so  subvert  the  temple  itself,  and  shall,  therefore,  be 
destroyed  (see  Note,  v.  lo).  [Estius  and  Neander.]  I  think 
St.  Paul  passes  here  from  the  teachers  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  who,  by  profession,  are  "  priests  unto  God  "  (Exodus,  19. 
•b  ;  I  Peter,  2.  9  ;  Revelation,  i.  6.  As  the  Aaronic  priests  were 
doomed  to  die  if  they  violated  the  old  temple  (Exodus,  28.  43),  so 
any  Christian  who  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  spiritual  temple 
shall  perish  eternally  (Hebrews,  12. 14  ;  10.  26,  31).  Holy  —  invio- 
lable (Habakkuk,  2.  20).  which  temple  ye  are  —  rather,  "  the  which 
(/.  c,  holy)  are  ye"  [Alford],  and,  therefore,  want  of  holiness  on 
the  part  of  any  of  you  (or,  as  Estius,  "to  tamper  with  the  foun^ 
dation  in  teaching  yon  ")  is  a  violation  of  the  temple,  which  cannot 
be  let  to  pass  with  impunity.  Grotius  supports  English  version. 
18.  seemeth  —  /.  e.,  is,  and  is  regarded  hy  \\\m.SQ\(  and  others,  wise 
in  this  world  —  wise  in  mere  worldly  wisdom  (ch,  i.  20).  It^t  him 
l)ecome  a  fool  —  by  receiving  the  gospel  in  its  unworldly  siiijplic- 
ity,  and  so  becoming  a  fool  i)i  the  tuorld's  sight.  [Alford.]  Let  him 
no  longer  think  himself  wise,  h\xi  seek  the  true  wisdom  from  God, 
bringing  his  understanding  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
[Estius.]  19.  with  God  —  in  the  Judgment  of  God.  it  is  written  — 
^in  Job,  5. 13.)  The  formula  of  quoting  Scripture  used  here  estab- 
lishes the  canonicity  of  Job.  He  taketh . . .  wise  In . . .  own  craftiuess 
—  proving  the  foolishness"  of  the  world's  wisdom,  since  it  is 
made  by  God  the  very  snare  to  catch  those  who  think  themselves 
so  wise.  Lit.,  He  who  taketh,  &^c.,  the  whole  of  the  sentence  not 
being  quoted,  but  only  the  part  which  suited  St.  Paul's  purpose. 
■20.  Quotation  from  Psalm  94.  11.  There  it  is  of  men;  here  it  is 
"of  the  wise."  St.  Paul,  by  inspiration,  states  the  class  of  men 
whose  "thoughts"  (or  rather,  "reasonings,"  as  suits  the  Greek 
and  the  sense  of  the  context)  the  Spirit  designated  in  the  Psalm, 
"vanit3%"  770.,  the  "proud"  {v.  2)  and  worldly-wise,  whom  God 
in  verse  8  calls  "  fools,"  though  they  "  boast  themselves  "  of  their 
wisdom  in  pushing  their  interests  {v.  4).  21.  Let  no  man  glory  In 
men  —  resuming  the  subject  from  v.  4  ;  Cf.  ch.  i.  12,  and  31,  where 
the  true  object  of  glorying  is  stated  :  "he  that  glorieth  let  him 
glory  in  the  Lord."  Also  ch.  4.  6,  "  That  no  one  of  you  be  puffed 
up  for  one  against  another."  For  all  things — not  only  all  men. 
For  you  to  glory  thus  in  men  is  lowering  yourselves  from  your 
high  position  as  heirs  of  all  things.  All  men  (including  your 
teachers)  belong  to  Christ,  and,  therefore,  to  you,  by  your 
union  with  Him,  He  makes  them  and  all  things  work  together 
for  your  good  (Romans,  8.  28).  Ye  are  not  for  the  sake  of  them, 
but  they  for  the  sake  of  you  (2  Corinthians,  4.  5,  15).  They  belong 
to  )'0U,  not  you  to  them.  22.  Enumeration  of  some  of  the  "all 
things."  The  teachers,  in  whom  they  gloried  he  put  first  (ch. 
I.  12).  He  omits  after  "  Cephas  "  c?r  67/r/j-/ (to  whom  exclusively 
■some  at  Corinth  [ch.  i.  12]  professed  to  belong) ;  but,  instead^ 
substitutes  "  ye  are  Christ's  "  (?'.  23).  world  .  .  .  life  .  .  .  death  .  . . 
things  present  .  .  .  things  to  come  —  not  only  shall  they  not  "sep- 
arate you  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ"  (Romans,  8.  38,  39),  but 
they  "all  are  ^:ours,"  i.  e.,  are  for  yo\x  (Romans,  8.  28),  and  belong 
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to  you,  as  they  belong  to  Christ  your  Head  (Hebrews,  i.  2), 
things  present  —  "things  actually  present."  [Alford.]  23.  ye 
are  Christ's  —  not  Paul's,  or  Apollos',  or  Cephas'  (ch.  11.  3  ;  Mat 
thew,  23.  8-10).  "  Neither  be  ye  called  masters  ;  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ "  (Romans,  14.  8).  Not  merely  a  particular 
section  of  you,  but  ye  all  are  Christ's  (ch.  i.  12).  Christ  is  God's 
—  (ch.  II.  3).  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  even  of  Christ,  His 
co-equal  Son  (ch.  15.  28  ;  Philippians,  2.  6-11). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1-21.  True  view  of  Ministers:  The  Judgment  is  not  to  bk 
Forestalled  :  Meanv^hile  the  Apostles'  low  state  Contrasts 
WITH  THE  Corinthians'  Party-pride,  not  that  St.  Paul  would 

SHAME   THEM,  BUT  AS  A  FATHER  WARN   THEM  ;   FOR  WHICH   END  HE 

SENT  Timothy,  and  will  soon  come  himself,  i.  account ...  us 
—  Paul  and  Apollos.  ministers  of  Christ  —  not  heads  of  the 
Church  in  whom  )^e  are  severally  to  glory  (ch.  i.  12);  the  head- 
ship belongs  to  Christ  alone  ;  we  are  but  His  servants  ministering 
to  you  (ch.  I.  13  ;  3.  5,  22).  stewards  —  (Luke,  12.  42  ;  i  Peter,  4. 
10).  Not  the  depositories  of  grace,  but  dispensers  of  it  ("rightly 
dividing"  or  dispensing  it),  so  far  as  God  gives  us  it,  to  others. 
The  Chazan,  or  overseer,  in  the  synagogue  answered  to  the  bishop 
or  "angel"  of  the  Church,  who  called  seven  of  the  synagogue  to 
read  the  law  every  Sabbath,  and  oversatu  them.  The  Parnasin  of 
the  synagogue,  like  the  ancient  "deacon"  of  the  Church,  took 
care  of  the  poor  (Acts,  6),  and  subsequently  preached  in  subor- 
dination to  the  presbyter  or  bishops,  as  Stephen  and  Philip  did. 
The  church  is  not  the  appendage  to  the  priesthood  ;  but  the  min- 
ister is  the  steward  of  God  to  the  church.  Man  shrinks  from  too 
close  contact  with  God,  hence  he  willingly  puts  a  priesthood 
between,  and  would  serve  God  by  deputy.  The  Pagan  (like  the 
modern  Romish)  priest,  was  rather  to  conceal  than  to  explain 
"the  mysteries  of  God."  The  minister's  office  is  to.  "preach" 
{lit., proclaim  as  a  herald,  Matthew,  10.  27)  the  deep  truths  of  God 
("mysteries,"  heavenly  truths,  only  known  by  revelation),  so  far  as 
they  have  been  revealed,  and  so  far  as  his  hearers  are  disposed  to 
receive  them.  Josephus  says,  the  Jewish  religion  made  known  to 
all  the  people  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  while  the  Pagans  con- 
cealed from  all  but  the  "  initiated  "  few,  the  mysteries  of  theirs.  2. 
Moreover  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Moreover  here"  {i.e.,oxi 
earth).  The  contrast  thus  is  between  man's  usage  as  to  stewards 
{v.  2),  and  God's  way  {v.  3).  Though  hei-e  below,  in  the  case  of 
stewards,  inquiry  is  made,  that  one  may  he  found  (/.  e.,  proved  to  be) 
faithful  J  yet  God's  steward  awaits  no  such  judgment  of  man,  in 
man's  day,  but  the  Lord's  judgment  in  His  great  day.  Another 
argument  against  the  Corinthians  for  their  partial  preferences  of 
certain  teachers  for  their  gifts  ;  whereas  v/hat  God  requires  in  His 
stewards  \s  faith fubiess  (i  Samuel,  3.  20  ;  Hebrews,  3.  5  ;  Margin) ; 
lis  indeed  is  required  in  earthly  stewards,  but  with  this  difference 
\v,  3),  that  God's  stewards  await  not  man's  judgment  to  test  them, 
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but  the  testing  which  shall  be  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  3.  it  is  a  Very 
small  thing  —  ///.,  "  it  amounts  to  a  very  small  matter  ;"  not  that  I 
despise  your  judgment,  but  as  compared  with  God's,  it  almost 
comes  to  nothing,  judged  ...  of  man's  judgment — lit.,  "man's 
day^'  contrasted  with  the  day  (ch.  3.  13)  of  the  Lord  {v.  5  ;  i 
Thessalonians,  5.  4).  "  The  day  of  man  "  is  here  put  before  us 
as  2i person.  [Wahl.]  All  days  previous  to  the  day  of  the  Lord 
are  man's  days.  Emesti  translates  the  thrice  recurring  Greek  for 
judged .  .  .judge . ,  .judgeth  (v.  4),  thus  :  To  me  for  my  part  (though 
capable  of  being  found  faithful)  it  is  a  very  small  matter  that  I 
should  he  approved  of  by  man's  judgment  ;  yea,  I  do  not  even  as- 
sume the  right  of  judg?)ient  and  approving  myself — but  He  that  has 
the  right,  and  is  able  to  ]udgQ  on  my  case  (the  Dijudicator),  is  the  Lord. 

4.  by  myself — ti-anslate,  "  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  ministe- 
rial unfaithfulness."  Bengkl  explains  the  Gceek  compound,  "  to  de- 
cide in  judgment  on  one  in  relation  to  others,"  not  simply  to  judge^ 
am  I  not  hereby  justified  —  Therefore  conscience  is  not  an  infal- 
lible guide.  St.  Paul  did  not  consider  his  so.  This  verse  is 
directly  against  the  judicial  power  claimed  by  the  priests  of  Rome, 

5.  Disproving  the  judicial  power  claimed  by  the  Romish  priest- 
hood in  the  confessional.  Therefore  —  as  the  Lord  is  the  sole 
Decider  or  Dijudicator.  judge  —  not  the  same  Greek  woxA  as  in 
V.  3,  4,  where  the  meaning  is  to  approve  of,  or  decide  on,  the  merits 
of  one's  case.  Here  all  judgments  in  general  are  forbidden,  which 
would  on  our  part  presumptuously  forestall  God's  prerogative  of 
final  judgment.  Lord  —  Jesus  Christ,  whose  "  ministers"  we  are 
(v.  i),  and  who  is  to  be  the  judge  (John,  5.  22,  27  ;  Acts,  10.  42  ; 
17.  31).  manifest  .  .  .  hearts — our  judgments  now  (as  those  of 
the  Corinthians  respecting  their  teachers)  are  necessarily  defective, 
as  we  only  see  the  outward  act,  we  cannot  see  the  motives  of 
"hearts."  "Faithfulness"  {v.  2)  will  hereby  be  estimated,  and  the 
"Lord"  will  "justify,"  or  the  reverse  {v.  4),  according  to  the  state 
of  the  heart,    then  shall  every  man  have  praise  — (ch.  3.  8;  i 

Samuel,  26.  23  ;  Matthew,  25.  21,  23,  28.)  Rather,  "  his  due  praise," 
not  exaggerated  praise,  such  as  the  Corinthians  heaped  on  favour- 
ite teachers  ;  "the  praise"  (so  the  Greek)  due  for  acts  estimated 
by  the  motives.  "  Then  ;"  not  before  ;  therefore  wait  till  then 
(James,  5.  7).  6.  And  —  "  Now,"  marking  transition,  in  a  figure 
transferred  to  myself — i.  e.,  I  have  represented  under  the  persons 
of  Apollos  and  myself  what  reall)'  holds  good  of  all  teachers, 
making  us  two  tl  figure  or  type  of  all  the  others.  I  have  mentioned 
us  two,  whose  names  have  been  used  as  a  party  cry ;  but  under 
our  names  I  mean  others  to  be  understood,  whom  I  do  not  name, 
in  order  not  to  shame  you.  [Estius.]  not  to  think,  &,C.  —  the 
best  MSS.  omit  "think."  Translate,  "That  in  us  (as  your  ex- 
ample) ye  might  learn  (this),  not  (to  go)  beyond  what  is  written." 
Revere  the  silence  of  holy  writ,  as  much  as  its  declarations  ;  so  you 
will  less  dogmatize  on  what  is  not  expressly  revealed  (Deuter- 
onomy, 29.  29).  puffed  up  for  one — viz.,  "for  one  (favourite  min- 
ister) against  another."  The  Greek  indicative  implies,  "  That  ye 
be  not  puffed  up  as  ye  are."     7.    Translate,  "Who  distinguisheth 

thee  (above  another)?"  not  ihvself  but  God.    glory  as  If  thOU  hadst 
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not  received  it  —  as  if  it  was  to  thyself,  not  to  God,  thou  ovvest  the 
receiving  of  it.  8.  Irony.  Translate,  '''Already  ye  are  filled  full 
(with  spiritual  food),  already  ye  are  rich,  ye  have  seated  yourselves 
upon  your  throne  as  kings,  without  us."  The  emphasis  is  on 
"already"  and  "  without  us  ;"  ye  act  as  if  ye  needed  no  more  to 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  and  as  if  already  ye  had 
reached  the  "  kingdom  "  for  which  Christians  have  to  strive  and 
suffer.  Ye  are  so  puffed  up  with  your  favourite  teachers  and  your 
own  fancied  spiritual  attainments  in  knowledge  through  them, 
that  ye  felt  like  those  "  filled  full  "  at  a  feast,  or  as  a  "  rich  "  man 
priding  himself  in  his  riches  ;  so  ye  feel  ye  c^n  now  do  "without 
us,"  your  first  spiritual  fathers  {v.  15).  They  forgot  that  before  the 
"  kingdom  "  and  the  "fullness  of  joy,"  at  the  marriage  feast  of  the 
Lamb,  must  come  the  cross,  and  suffering,  to  every  true  believer 
(2  Timothy,  2.  5,  11,  12).  They  were  like  the  self-complacent  La- 
odiceans  (Revelation,  3.  17;  Cf.  Hosea,  12.  8).  Temporal  iuWness 
and  riches  doubtless  tended  in  some  cases  at  Corinth,  to  generate 
this  spiritual  self-sufficiency;  the  contrast  to  the  apostle's  literal 
"hunger  and  thirst  "  {v.  11)  proves  this.  I  WOUld  ...  ye  did  reign  — 
translate,  "I  would,  indeed,   &c.,  I  would  truly  it  were  so,  and  that 

your  kingdom  had  really  begun,  that  we  also  might  reign  with  you 

—  (2  Corinthians,  12.  14).  ''I  seek  not  yours,  but  you."  Your  spir- 
itual prosperity  would  redound  to  that  of  us,  your  fathers  in 
Christ  (ch.  9.  23).  When  you  reach  the  kingdom,  you  shall  be  our 
"crown  of  rejoicing,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus"  (i  Thes- 
salonians,  2.  19).  9.  For  —  Assigning  the  reason  for  desiring  that 
the  "  reign  "  of  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles  with  the  Corinthians 
were  come,  viz.,\.\\Q  present  afflictions  of  the  former.  I  think  — 
The  Corinthians  (ch.  3.  18)  "seemed"  to  (///.,  as  here,  "thought'") 
themselves  "  wise  in  this  world."  St.  Paul,  in  contrast,  "thinks" 
that  God  had  sent  forth  him  and  his  fellow-ministers  "last,"  i.  e., 
the  lowest  in  this  world.  The  apostles  fared  worse  than  even  the 
prophets  who,  though  sometimes  afflicted,  were  often  honoured 
(2  Kings,  I.  10  ;  5.  9  ;  8.  9,  12).  set  forth  —  As  a  spectacle  or  gaz- 
ingstock.  US  the  apostles  —  St.  Paul  includes  Apollos  with  the 
apostles,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word  (so  Romans,  16.  7 :  2 
Corinthians,  8.  23  ;  Greek  for  "  messengers,"  apostles),  as  It  were 
appointed  to  death  —  As  criminals  condemned  to  die.  made  a 
spectacle  —  lit.,  a  theatrical  spectacle.  So  the  Greek,  in  Hebrews, 
lO'  33»  "  niade  a  gazingstock  by  reproaches  and  afflictions."  Crim- 
inals "  condemned  to  die,"  in  St.  Paul's  time,  were  exhibited  as  a 
gazingstock  to  amuse  the  populace  in  the  amphitheatre.  They  were 
"  set  forth  last "  in  the  show,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  This  explains 
the  imagery  of  St.  Paul  here.  (Cf.  Tertullian,  de  Pudicitia,  ch.  14). 
the  world  —  To  the  whole  world,  including  "both  angels  and 
men;"  "the  whole  family  in  Heaven  and  earth"  (Ephesians, 
3.  15).  As  Jesus  was  "seen  of  angels"  (i  Timothy,  3.  16),  so  His 
followers  are  a  spectacle  to  the  holy  angels  who  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  all  the  progressive  steps  of  redemption  (Ephesians,  3.  10; 
I  Peter,  I.  12).  St.  Paul  tacitly  implies  that,  though  "last"  and 
lowest  in  the  world's  judgment,  Christ's  servants  are  deemed  by 
angels  a  spectacle  worthy  of  their  most  intense  regard.  [Chry- 
SOSTOM.]  However,  since  "  the  world  "is  a  comprehensive  ex- 
pressio     and  is  applied  in  this  epistle  to  the  evil  especialW  (ch. 
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I.  27,  28),  and  since  the  spectators  (in  the  image  drawn  from  the 
amphitheater)  gaze  at  the  show  with  savage  delight,  rather  than 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  I  think  /;«^ angels  are  included,  besides 
^'v?^?^  angels.  Estius  makes  the  bad  alone  to  be  meant.  But  the 
generality  of  the  term  "angels,"  and  its  frequent  use  in  a  good 
sense  as  well  (as  Ephesians,  3.  10;  i  Peter,  I.  12),  incline  me  to  in- 
clude good  as  well  as  bad  angels,  though,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  the  bad  may  be  principally  meant.  10.  Irony  — How  much 
yoMX  \oX.  {supposing  it  real) '\'s>\.Q  be  envied  and  ours  to  be  pitied. 
fools  —  (ch.  I.  21;  3.  18;  Cf.  Acts,  17.  18;  26.  24).  for  Christ's 
sake  .  .  .  in  Christ  —  Our  connection  with  Christ  only  entails  on 
us  the  lowest  ignominy,  "  on  account  of,"  or,  "  for  the  sake 
of"  Him,  as  "fools  ;"  )''ours  gives  you  full  fellowship  in  Him  as 
"  wise  "  (/.  ^.,  supposing  you  really  are  all  you  seem,  ch.  3.  18).  we  . . . 
weak  ...  ye  ...  strong  —  (ch.  2.' 3;  2  Corinthians,  13.  9).  we... 
despised  —  (2  Corinthians,  10.  10),  because  of  our  "  weakness,'* 
and  our  not  using  worldly  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  on  account 
of  which  ye  Corinthians  and  your  teachers  are  (seemingly)  sa 
"honourable."  Contrast  with  "despised"  the  "ye  {Galatians) 
despised  not  my  temptation ...  in  m}'^  flesh."     11.  (2  Corinthians,, 

II.  23-27.)  naked  —  ?'.  e.,  insufficiently  clad  (Romans,  8.  35). 
buffeted  — As  a  slave  (i  Peter,  2.  20),  the  reverse  of  the  state  of  the 
Corinthians,  "  reigning  kings"  (Acts,  23.  2).  So  Paul's  master  be- 
fore him  was  "  buffeted  "  as  a  slave,  when  about  to  die  a  slave's 
death  (Matthew,  26.  67).    12.  Working  with  our  own  hands  —  viz.y 

"  even  unto  this  present  hour  "  {v.  1 1).  This  is  not  stated  in  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Paul's  proceedings  at Ephesus,  from  which  city  he  wrote 
this  epistle  (though  it  is  expressly  stated  of  him  at  Corinth,  Cf. 
Acts,  18.  3,  &c.,  and  ig).  But  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  at  Miletus  (Acts,  20.  34),  he  says:  "  Ye,  yourselves,  know 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,"  &c.  The 
undesignedness  of  the  coincidence  thus  indirectly  brought  out  is 
incompatible  with  forgery.  13.  defamed,  we  entreat  —  viz.,  God 
for  our  defamers  as  Christ  enjoined  (Matthew,  5. 10, 44).  [Grotius.] 
We  reply  gently.  [Esnus.]  filth  —  "  The  refuse,"  [Conybeare  & 
Howson],  the  szveepings  or  rubbish  thrown  out  after  a  cleaning. 
of  all  things — not  of  the  "world"  only.  14.  warn  — rather, 
"admonish"  as  a  father  uses  "admonition"  to  "beloved  sons," 
not  provoking  them  to  wrath  (Ephesians,  6.  4).  The  Corinthians 
might  well  be  "ashamed"  at  the  disparity  of  state  between  the 
father,  St.  Paul,  and  his  spiritual  children  themselves.  15.  ten 
thousand  —  implying  that  the  Corinthians  had  more  of  them  than 
was  desirable,  instructors  —  tutors  who  had  the  care  of  rearing, 
but  had  not  the  rights  or  peculiar  affection  of  the  father,  who 
alone  had  begotten  them  spiritually,  in  Christ — St.  Paul  admits 
that  these  "instructors"  were  not  mere  legalists,  hui  evangelical 
teachers.  He  uses,  however,  a  stronger  phrase  of  himself  in 
begetting  them  spiritually,  "  In  Christ  Jesus,"  implying  both  the 
Sdivxou.r's  office  atid  person.  As  Paul  was  the  means  of  spiritually 
regenerating  them,  and  yet  "baptized  none  of  them  save  Crispus, 
Gains,  and  the  household  of  Stephanas,"  regeneration  cannot  be 
inseoarably  in  and  by  baptism  (ch.  i.  14-17).     16.   be  ye  foUowePS 
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of  me  —  lit.,  imitators,  viz.,  in  my  ways,  which  be  in  Christ  {v.  17  ; 
ch.  II.  i),  not  in  my  crosses  \v.  8-13;  Acts,  26.  29;  Galatians, 
4.  12).  17.  For  this  cause  —  that  ye  may  the  better  "be  followers 
of  me"  {v.  16)  through  his  admonitions,  sent  .  .  .  Timotheus  — 
(ch.  16.  10;  Acts,  19.  21,  22).  "Paul  purposed  .  .  .  when  he  had 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  So 
he  sent  into  Macedonia,  Timotheus  and  Erastus."  Here  it  is  not 
expressly  said  he  sent  Timothy  into  Achaia  (of  which  Corinth  was 
capital),  but  it  is  implied,  for  he  sent  him  with  Erastus  before  him. 
As  he,  therefore,  purposed  to  go  into  Achaia  himself,  there  is 
every  probability  they  were  to  go  thither  also.  They  are  said  only 
to  have  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  because  it  was  the  country  to 
which  they  went  immediately  from  Ephesus.  The  undesigned ness 
of  the  coincidence  establishes  the  genuineness  of  both  the  epistle 
and  the  histor)^  In  both,  Timothy's  journey  is  closely  connected 
with  St.  PauTs  own  (Cf.  v.  19).  Erastus  is  not  specified  in  the 
epistle,  probably  because  it  was  Timothy  who  was  charged  with 
St.  Paul's  orders,  and,  possibly  Erastus  was  a  Corinthian,  who, 
in  accompanying  Timothy,  was  on!)'-  returning  home.  The  seem- 
ing discrepanc)',  at  least,  shows  that  the  passages  were  not  taken 
from  one  another.  [Paley's  Hotcb  Patilincs.^  SOM  —  i.  e.,  con- 
verted by  me  (Cf.  v.  14.  15  ;  Acts,  14.  6.  7  ;  with  16.  i,  2  ;  i 
Timothy,  i.  2,  18  ;  2  Timoth)%  i.  2).  Translate,  "  My  son,  be- 
loved and  faithful  in  the  Lord."  bring  you  into  remembrance  — 
Timothy,  from  his  spiritual  connection  with  St.  Paul,  as  converted 
by  him,  was  best  suited  to  remind  them  of  the  apostle's  walk  and 
teaching  (2  Timothy,  3.  10),  which  they,  in  some  respects,  though 
not  altogether  (ch.  11.  2),  had  forgotten.  aS  I  teach  ...  in  every 
church  —  an  argument  implying  that  what  the  Spirit  directed  St. 
Paul  to  teach  "every  where"  else,  must  be  necessary  at  Corinth 
also  (ch.  7.  17).    18.  Some  ...  as  though  I  would  not  come  —  he 

guards  against  some  misconstruing  (as  by  the  Spirit  he  foresees 
they  will,  when  his  letter  shall  have  arrived),  his  sending  Timothy, 
"as  though"  he  "would  not  come"  (or  "were  not  coming") 
himself.  A  puffed  tip  spirit  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Corinthians  (Cf.  ch.  i.  11  ;  5.  2).  19.  Alford  translates, 
"But  come  I  will  ;"  an  emphatical  negation  of  their  supposition 
(z/.  18).  shortly  —  after  Pentecost  (ch.  16.  8).  if  the  Lord  will  — 
a  wise  proviso  (James,  4.  15).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  go  as  soon  as  he  intended,  and  will  know  —  take  cognizance  of. 
but  the  power  —  I  care  not  for  their  high  sounding  "  speech,"  "but" 
what  I  desire  to  know  is  "  their  power,"  whether  they  be  really 
powerful  in  the  Spirit  or  not.  The  predominant  feature  of  Gre- 
cian character,  a  love  for  power  of  discourse,  rather  than  that  of 
godliness,  showed  itself  at  Corinth.  20.  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
in  word — translate,  as  in  v.  19,  to  which  the  reference  is  "  speech.'' 
Not  empty  "speeches,"  but  the  manifest  "  power"  of  the  Spirit  at- 
tests the  presence  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God"  (the  reign  of  the  gos- 
pel s]^\x\\\x-3\\y),\xv  3.  church  or  in  an   individual  (Cf.  ch.  2.  i,  4  ; 

1  Thessalonians,  i  5).  21.  with  a  rod  or  in  love  —  the  Greek  prepo- 
sition is  used  in  both  clauses  ;  must  I  come  in  displeasure  to  ex- 
ercise the  rod,  or  IN  love  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  (Isaiah,  n.  4  : 

2  Corinthians,  13.  3)? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1-13.  The  Incestuous  Person  at  Corinth  :  The  Corinthians 
Reproved  for  Connivance,  and  warned  to  Purge  out  the 
Bad  Leaven.  Qualification  of  his  Former  Command  as  to 
Association  with  Sinners  of  the  World,  i.  commonly  — 
rather,  "actually."  [Alford.]  Absolutely.  [Bengel.]  "It  is 
reported,"  implies  that  the  Corinthians,  though  they  "wrote"  (ch. 
7.  i)  to  St.  Paul  on  other  points,  gave  him  no  information  on  those 
things  which  bore  against  themselves.  These  latter  matters  reached 
the  apostle  indirectly  (ch.  i.  11).  SO  much  as  named  — The  oldest 
MSS  and  authorities  omit "  named  ? "  "  Fornication  of  such  a  gross 
kind  as  (exists)  not  even  among  the  heathen,  so  that  one  (of 
you)  hath  (in  concubinage)  his  father's  wife,"  i.  c\,  his  step-mother, 
while  his  father  is  still  alive  (2  Corinthians,  7.  12  ;  Cf.  Leviticus, 
18.  8).  She  was,  perhaps,  a  heathen,  for  which  reason  he  does  not 
direct  his  rebuke  against  her  (Cf.  v.  12,  13).  Alford  thinks 
"have"  means  have  in  marriage ;  but  the  connection  is  called 
"fornication,"  and  neither  Christian  nor  Gentile  /^ztc/ would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  marriage,  however  Corinth's  notorious  profli- 
gacy might  wink  at  the  concubinage.  2.  puffed  up  —  with  your 
own  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  the  eloquence  of  your  favourite 
teachers,  at  a  time  when  ys  ought  to  be  "mourning"  at  the  scan- 
dal caused  to  religion  by  the  incest.  Paul  ?nourned  because  they 
did  not  mourn  (2  Corinthians,  2.  4).  We  ought  to  ??iourn  over  the 
transgressions  of  others,  and  repent  of  our  own  (2  Corinthians, 
12.  21).  [Bengel.]  that  —  ye  have  not  felt  such  mourning  as 
would  lead  to  the  result  that,  &c.    taken  away  from  among  you  — 

by  excommunication.  The  incestuous  person  was  hereby  brought 
to  bitter  repentance,  in  the  interval  between  sending  of  the  first 
and  second  epistles  (2  Corinthians,  2.  5-10).  Excommunication  in 
the  Christian  church  corresponded  to  that  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, in  there  being  a  lighter  and  heavier  form  ;  the  latter  an 
utter  separation  from  church-fellowship  and  the  Lord's  house,  the 
former  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  supper  only,  but  not  from  church. 

3.  as  absent  —  The' best  MSS.  read,  "being  absent."  present  in 
Spirit  —  (2  Kings,  5.  26;  Colossians,  2.  5).  SO  done  —  rather, 
"  perpetrated,"  as  the  Greek  word  here  is  stronger  than  that  for 
"  done  "  in  v.  2.     "  So,"  i.  <?.,  so  scandalously,  while  called  a  brother. 

4.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ— By  His  authority  and 

as  representing  His  person  and  will  (2  Corinthians,  2.  10).  Join 
this  with  "to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan"  {xk  5).  The  clause, 
"  When  ye  have  been  gathered  together,  and  my  Spirit  (wherein  1 
am  '  present,'  though  '  absent  in  body,'  v.  3)  with  the  power  of  out 
Lord  Jesus,"  stands  in  a  parenthesis  between.  Paul,  speaking  of 
himself,  uses  the  word  "Spirit;"  of  Christ,  "power."  Christ's 
power  was  promised  to  be  present  with  His  church  "gathered 
together  in  His  name "  (Matthew,  18,18-20);  and  here  St.  Paul, 
by  inspiration,  gives  a  special  promise  of  his  apostolic  spirit, 
which,  in  such  cases,  was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  rati- 
fying their   decree    passed    according  to   his  judgment  ("I  have 
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judged,"  V.  3),  as  though  he  were  present  in  person  (John, 
20.  21-23 ;  2  Corinthians,  13.  3-10).  This  power  of  infallible 
judgment  was  limited  to  the  apostles  ;  for  they  alone  had  the 
power  of  working' miracles  as  their  credentials  to  attest  their 
infallibility.  Their  successors,  to  establish  their  claim  to  the,  lat- 
ter, must  produce  the  former  (2  Corinthians,  12.  12).  Even  the 
apostles  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  not  specially  and  consciously 
inspired,  were  fallible  (Acts,  8.  13,  23  ;  Galatians,  2.  11-14).  5. 
Beside  excommunication  (which  the  Corinthians  themselves  had 
the  power  of)  St.  Paul  delegates  here  to  the  Corinthian  church 
his  ozvn  special  power  as  an  apostle,  of  inflicting  corporeal  disease 
or  death  in  punishment  for  sin  ("  to  deliver  to  Satan  such  an  one," 
i.  ^.,  so  heinous  a  sinner).  For  instances  of  this  power,  see  Acts, 
5.  i-ii  ;  13.  II  ;  I  Timothy,  i.  20.  As  Satan  receives  power  at 
times  to  try  the  godly,  as  Job  (Job,  2.  4-7)  and  Paul  (2  Corinthians, 
12.  7  ;  Cf.  also  as  to  Peter,  Luke,  22.  31),  much  more  the  ungodly. 
Satan,  the  "  accuser  of  the  brethren  "  (Rev.  12.  10),  and  the  "  adver- 
sary" (i  Peter,  5.  8),  demands  the  sinner  for  punishment  on 
account  of  sin  (Zechariah,  3.  i).  When  God  lets  Satan  have  his 
way,  He  is  said  to  "  deliver  the  sinner  unto  Satan  "  (Cf.  Psalm  109. 
6).  Here  it  is  not  finally  ;  but  for  the  affliction  of  the  bod)^  with 
disease,  and  even  death  (ch.  11.  30,  32),  so  as  to  destroy  fleshly  lust. 
He  does  not  say,  "for  the  destruction  of  the  body"  (ox  it  shall 
share  in  redemption  (Romans,  8.  23);  but  of  the  corrupt  "flesh" 
tvhich  "cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  lusts  of 
which  had  prompted  this  offender  to  incest  (Romans,  7.  5  ;  8.  g, 
10).  The  "destruction  of  the  flesh"  answers  to  "■mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body"  (Romans,  8.  13),  only  that  the  latter  is  done  by 
one's  self,  the  former  is  effected  by  chastisement  from  God  (Cf.  i 
Peter,  4.  6).  the  spirit  .  .  .  saved — the  spiritual  part  of  man,  in 
the  believer  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  temporary  afflic- 
tion often  leads  to  permanent  salvation  (Psalm  83.  16).  6.  Your 
glorying  in  your  own  attainments  and  thosa  of  your  favourite 
teachers  (ch.  3.  21  ;  4.  ig  ;  5.  2),  while  all  the  while  ye  connive  at 

such  a  scandal,  is  quite  unseemly,    a  little  leaven  leaveneth  .  .  . 

whole  lump  —  (Galatians,  5.  g),  viz.,  with  present  complicity  in  the 

guilt,  and  the  danger  of  future  contagion  (ch.  15.  33  ;  2  Timothy, 

2.  17).     7.  old  leaven  —  The  remnant  of  the  "  old  "  (Ephesians,  4. 

22-24)  heathenish  and   natural  corruption.     The  image  is  taken 

from  the  extreme  care  of  the  Jews  in  searching  every  corner  of 

their  houses,  and  "  purging  out"  every  particle  of  leaven  from  the 

time  of  killing  the  lamb  before  the  Passover  (Deuteronomy,  16.  3, 

4).     So  Christians  are  continually  to  search  and  purify  their  hearts 

(Psalm  I3g.  23,  24).     as  ye  are  unleavened  —  normally,  and  as  far 

as  your  Christian  calling  is  concerned,  free  from  the  leaven  of  sin 

and  death  (ch.  6.   11).     St.   Paul   often  grounds  exhortations  on 

the  assumption  of  Christian  professors'  normal  state  as  realized 

(Romans,  6.  3,  4).     [Alford.]     Regarding  the  Corinthian  church 

as  the  Passover  "  unleavened  lump  "  or  mass,  he  entreats  them  to 

correspond  in  fact  with  this  their  normal  state.     "For  Christ  our 

Passover  (Exodus,   12.  5-TI,  21-23  ;  John,  t.  2g)  has  been  {English 

Version,  '  is')  sacrificed  for  us,"  i.  e.,  as  the  Jews  began  the  days  of 
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unleavened  bread  with  the  slaying  of  the  Passover  lamb,  so,  Christ 
our  Passover  having  been  already  slain,  let  there  be  no  leaven  of  evil 
in  you  who  are  the  "  unleavened  lump."  Doubtless  he  alludes  to 
the  Passover  which  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  before  kept  by 
the  Jewish  Christians  (ch.  i6.  8) ;  the  Gentile  Christians  prob- 
ably also  refraining  from  leavened  bread  at  the  love  feasts. 
Thus  the  Jewish  Passover  naturally  gave  place  to  our  Christian 
Easter.  The  time,  however,  of  keeping  feast  (metaphorical  ;  i.  e., 
leading  the  Christiati  life  of  joy  in  Christ's  finished  work,  Cf. 
Proverbs,  15.  15)  among  us  Christians,  corresponding  to  the 
Jewish  Passover,  is  not  limited,  as  the  latter,  to  one  season,  but 
is  ALL  our  time:  for  the  transcendent  benefits  of  the  once  for 
all  completed  sacrifice  of  our  Passover  Lamb  extends  to  all  the 
time  of  our  lives  and  of  this  Christian  dispensation ;  in  no 
part  of  our  time  is  the  leaven  of  evil  to  be  admitted.  "  For  even  ; " 
an  additional  reason,  besides  that  in  v.  6,  and  a  more  cogent  one 
for  purging  out  every  leaven  of  evil,  viz.,  that  Christ  has  been 
already  sacrified,  whereas  the  old  leaven  is  yet  unremoved,  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  ago  purged  out.  8.  Not  .  .  .old  leaven 
—  Of  our  unconverted  state  as  Jews  or  heathen,  malice  —  The 
opposite  of  "  sincerity,"  which  allows  no  leaven  of  evil  to  be  mixed 
up  with  good  (Matthew,  16.6).  wickedness  —  The  opposite  of 
*'  truth,"  which  allows  not  evil  to  be  mistaken  for  good.  The 
6'r(?^>^  for  "malice"  means  the  evil  hahit  oi  mind;  "wickedness," 
the  otitcoming  of  the  same  in  word  and  deed.  The  Greek  for 
*' sincerity"  expresses, //A,  a  thing  which,  when  examined  by  the 
suns  light,  is  found  pure  and  unadulterated.  9.  I  wrote  ...  in  an 
epistle  —  rather,  "  in  THE  epistle  ;"  a  former  one  not  now  extant. 
That  St.  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  present  letter  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  no  direction  "not  to  company  with  fornicators"  occurs  in 
the  previous  part  of  it ;  also  the  words,  "  in  an  (or  the)  epistle," 
could  not  have  been  added  if  he  meant,  "  I  have  just  written  " 
(2  Corinthians,  10.  10).  ^'  His  letters  {plural;  not  applying  to 
merely  one)  confirm  this.  2  Corinthians,  7.  8  also  refers  to  our 
yfn-/ epistle,  just  as  here  a  former  letter  is  referred  to  by  the  same 
phrase.  St.  Paul  probably  wrote  a  former  brief  reply  to  inquiries 
of  the  Corinthians  :  our  first  epistle,  as  it  enters  more  fully  into 
the  same  Subject,  has  superseded  the  former,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  design  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  general, 
and  which,  therefore,  has  not  been  preserved  (see  my  Introductioti). 
10.  Limitation  of  the  prohibition  alluded  to  in  v.  9.  As  in  dis- 
solute Corinth  to  "  company  with  no  fornicators,"  &c.,  would  be 
almost  to  company  with  none  in  the  (unbelieving)  world,  ye  need 
not  utterly  ("altogether")  forego  intercourse  with  fornicators,  &c., 
of  the  unbelieving  world  (Cf.  ch.  10.  27  ;  John,  17.  15  ;  i  John,  5. 
18,  19).  As  "fornicators"  sin  against  themselves,  so  "extortion- 
ers" against  their  neighbours,  and  "  idolaters"  against  God.  The 
attempt  to  get  "out  of  the  world,"  in  violation  of  God's  will  that 
believers  should  remain  in  it,  but  keep  themselves  from  its  evil, 
led  to  monasticism  and  its  consequent  evils.  11.  But  nOW  I  have 
written  —  "Now"  does  not  express  ti7?ie,  hui'' the  case  being  so," 

viz.,  that  to  avoid  fornicators,  &c.,  of  the  world,  you  would  have  to 
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leave  the  world  altogether,  which  would  be  absurd.  So  "now"  is 
used  (Hebrews,  ii.  i6).  Thus  we  avoid  majving  the  apostle  no7o 
retract  a  command  which  he  had  before  given.  I  have  written  — 
i.  e.y  my  meaning  in  the  letter  I  wrote,  was,  &c.  a  brother  —  con- 
trasted with  a  "fornicator.  &c.,  of  the  ivoi'liV  {v.  lo).  There  is  less 
danger  in  associating  with  open  worldlings  than  with  carnal  pro- 
fessors. Here,  as  in  Ephesians,  5.  3,  5,  "  covetousness"  is  joined 
with  "fornication  ;"  the  common  fount  of  both  being  "the  fierce 
and  ever  fiercer  longing  of  the  creature,  which  has  turned  from 
God,  to  till  itself  with  the  inferior  objects  of  sense."  [Trench, 
Syii.  New  Testament.^  Hence  "idolatry"  is  associated  with  them, 
-and  the  covetous  man  is  termed  an  "  idolater"  (Numbers,  25.  i,  2). 
Tl*e  Corinthians  did  not  fall  into  open  idolatry,  but  ate  things 
offered  to  idols,  so  making  a  compromise  with  the  heathen  ;  just 
as  they  connived  at  fornication.  Thus  this  verse  prepares  for  the 
precepts  (ch.  8.  4),  &c.  Cf.  the  similar  case  of  fornication,  com- 
bined with  a  similar  idolatrous  compromise,  after  the  pattern  of 
Israel  with  the  Midianites  (Revelation,  2.  14).  no  not  to  eat  —  Not 
to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  such  ;  whether  at  the  love  feasts 
(Agapae)  or  in  private  intercourse,  much  more  at  the  Lord's  table  ; 
at  the  last,  too  often  now  the  guests  "  are  not  as  children  in  one 
family,  but  like  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  strangers  in  an  inn  " 
[Bengel]  (Cf.  Galatians,  2.  12;  2  John,  10.  11).  12.  What  have 
I  to  do  —  You  might  have  easily  understood  that  my  concern  is 
not  with  unbelievers  outside  the  church,  but  that  I  referred  to 
those  within  it.  also — Implying,  Those  zuithin  give  me  enough 
to  do  without  those  outside,  do  not  ye,  &C.  —  Ye  judge  your 
fellow-citizens,  not  strangers,  much  more  should  I.  [Bengel.] 
Rather,  Is  it  not  yottr  duty  to  judge  them  that  are  within?  God 
shall  judge  them  that  are  without :  do  you  look  at  home. 
[Grotius.]  God  is  the  Judge  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  not 
we  (Romans,  2.  12-16).  St.  Paul  here  gives  an  anticipatory  censure 
■of  their  going  to  law  with  saints  before  heathen  tribunals,  instead 
of  judging  such  causes  among  themselves  within.  13.  Put  away 
from  among  yourselves  that  wicked —  Sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion in  language  taken  from  Deuteronomy,  24.  7. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I-II.  Litigation  of  Christians  in  Heathen  courts  cen- 
sured •  Its  very  existence  betrays  a  wrong  spirit  :  Better 
to  bear  wrong  now:  and  hereafter  the  doers  of  wrong 
SHALL  BE  SHUT  OUT  OF  Heaven.  I.  Daro — This  word  implies 
treason  against  Christian  brotherhood.  [Bengel.]  before  the 
unjust  —  The  Gentile  judges  are  here  so  termed  by  an  epithet 
appropriate  to  the  subject  in  question,  viz.^  one  concerning /w^f/xV^. 
Though  all  Gentiles  are  not  altogether  unjust,  yet,  in  the  highest 
view  of  justice  which  has  regard  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Judge, 
they  are  so  ;  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regarding  God  as 
the  only  Fountain  of  justice,  should  not  expect  justice  from  them. 

before  . . .  saints  —  The  Jews  abroad  were  permitted  to  refer  their 
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disputes  to  Jewish  arbitrators  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  14.  10,  17). 
So  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  have  Christian  arbitrators.  2. 
Do  ye  not  know  —  as  a  truth  universally  recognized  by  Christians. 
Notwithstanding  all  your  glorying  in  your  "  knowledge,"  ye  are 
acting  contrary  to  it  (ch.  i.  4,  5  ;  8.  i).  The  oldest  MSS.  have  "  Or  " 
before  "  Know  ye  not ;"  i.  e.,  "What !  (expressing  surprise)  know 
ye  not,"  &c.  saints.  .  .  judge  —  i.  e.,  rule,  including Jzic/o-ment y  as 
assessors  of  Christ  (Matthew,  ig,  28),  "judging,"  i.  c,  I'uling  over 
(Cf.  Psalm  49.  14  ;  Daniel,  7.  22,  27  ;  Revelation,  2.  26  ;  3.  21  ;  20. 
4).  There  is  a  distinction  drawn  by  able  expositors  between  the 
saints  who  Judge  or  rule,  and  the  world  which  is  ruled  by  j:hem  ;  as 
there  is  between  the  elected  (Matthew,  20.  23)  twelve  apostles  who 
sit  on  thrones  judging,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  that  are 
judged  by  them.  To  reign,  and  to  be  saved,  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous.  As  Jehovah  employed  angels  to  carry  the  law  into 
eifect  when  He  descended  on  Sinai  to  establish  His  throne  in 
Israel,  so  at  His  coming  the  saints  shall  administer  the  kingdom, 
for  and  under  Him.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  and  Israel  the 
foremost,  in  the  flesh,  shall,  in  this  view,  be  the  subjects  of  the  rule 
of  the  Lord  and  His  saints  in  glorified  bodies.  The  mistake  of 
the  Chiliasts  was,  they  took  the  merely  carnal  view,  restricting 
the  kingdom  to  the  terrestrial  part.  This  part  shall  have  place 
with  the  accession  of  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  such  as 
Christ's  presence  must  produce.  Besides  this  earthly  glory,  there 
shall  be  the  heavenly  glory  of  the  saints  reigning  in  transfigured 
bodies,  and  holding  such  blessed  intercourse  with  mortal  men  as 
angels  had  with  men  of  old,  and  as  Christ,  Moses,  and  Elias,  in 
glory  had  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  in  the  flesh  at  the  trans- 
figuration (2  Timoth)^  2.  12;  2  Peter,  i.  16-18).  But  here  the 
"world"  seems  to  be  the  unbelieving  world  that  is  to  be  "con- 
demned" (ch.  II.  22),  rather  than  the  whole  world,  including  the 
subject  nations  which  are  to  be  brought  under  Christ's  sway  ; 
however,  it  may  include  both  those  to  be  condemned  with  the 
bad  angels,  and  those  about  to  be  brought  into  obedience  to 
the  sway  of  Christ  with  His  saints.  (Cf.  Matthew,  25.  32,  40,  "all 
nations,"  "these  my  brethren"  on  the  thrones  with  Him.  The 
event  will  decide  the  truth  of  this  view,  judged  by  you  —  or 
before  yon  {Ci.  ch.  3.  22).  smallest  matters  —  The  weightiest  of 
earthly  questions  at  issue  are  infinitely  small  compared  with 
those  to  be  decided  on  the  judgment  day.  3.  judge  angels  —  viz.^ 
bad  ^.ngtXs.  We  who  are  now  "a  spectacle  to  angels"  shall  then 
"judge  angels."  The  saints  shall  join  in  approving  the  final 
sentence  of  the  Judge  on  them  (Jude,  6).  Believers  shall,  as 
administrators  of  the  kingdom  under  Jesus,  put  down  ail  rule 
that  is  hostile  to  God.  Perhaps,  too,  good  angels  shall  then 
receive  from  the  Judge,  with  the  approval  of  the  saints,  higher 

honours.    4.  judgments  —  i.  e.,  cases  for  judgment,    least  esteemed 

—  ///.,  those  of  no  esteem.     Any,  however  low  in  the  church,  rather 

than  the  heathen  (ch.  i.  28).     Questions  of  earthly  property  are  of 

secondary  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  true    Christians  and  are, 

therefore,    delegated    to   those    in    a   secondary   position   in    the 

church.     5.  yoar  shame  —  Thus  he  checks  ih^ix  puffed  up  spirit 
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(ch,  5.  2 ;  Cf.  ch.  15.  34).  To  shame  you  out  of  5'our  present 
unworthy  course  of  litigation  before  the  heathen,  I  have  said 
{v.  4),  '*  Set  the  least  esteemed  in  the  church  to  judge."  Better 
even  this  than  your  present  course.  Is  it  SO?  —  Are  you  in  such 
a  helpless  state  that,  &c.  not  a  wise  man — though  ye  admire 
"wisdom"  so  much  on  other  occasions  (ch.  i.  5,  22).  St.  Paul 
alludes,  probably,  to  the  title  "  Cacham,"  or  wise  man,  applied  to 
each  Rabbi  in  Jewish  councils,  no,  not  one  —  not  even  one, 
amidst  so  many  reputed  among  you  for  wisdom  (ch.  3.  18  ;  4.  6). 
shall  be  able — when  applied  to.  brethren  —  lit.,  brother,  i.  c, 
judge  between  brother  and  brother.  As  each  case  should  arise, 
the  arbitrator  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  church,  such 
a  wise  person  as  had  the  charism  or  gift  of  church  government. 
6.  But  —  emphatically  answering  the  question  in  the  end  of  v.  5, 
in  the  negative.  Translate,  "Nay,"  &c.  7.  utterly  a  fault  —  ///., 
a  shortcoming  {noi  so  strong  as  sin).  Your  going  to  law  at  all  is  a 
falling  short  of  your  high  privileges,  not  to  say  your  doing  so 
before  unbelievers  which  aggravates  it.  rather  take  wrong  —  (Pro- 
verbs, 20.  22;  Matthew,  5.  39,  40);  i.  e.,  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
•wronged.  8.  ye  —  emphatic.  Ye,  whom  your  Lord  commanded 
to  return  good  for  evil,  071  the  contrary,  "  do  wrong  (by  taking 
away  and  defraud) "  by  retaining  what  is  intrusted  to  you  ;  or 
"defraud"  marks  the  effect  of  the  "wrong"  done,  viz.,  the  loss 
inflicted).  Not  only  do  ye  not  bear  but  ye  inflict  wrongs.  9. 
unrighteous — Tj-anslate,  "Doers  of  wrong;"  referring  to  v.  8 
(Cf.  Galatians,  5.  21).  kingdom  of  God  —  which  is  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  (Romans,  14.  17).  fornicators  —  alluding  to  ch.  5; 
also  below  v.  12-18,  effeminate — self-polluters  who  submit  to 
unnatural  lusts.  11.  ye  are  washed  —  The  Greek  middle  voice 
expresses,  "  Ye  have  had  yourselves  washed."  This  washing 
implies  the  admission  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  salvation  gener- 
ally ;  of  which  the  parts  are  (i)  Sanctification  or  the  setting  apart 
from  the  world  and  adoption  into  the  church  ;  so  "  sanctified  "  is 
used  (dh  7.  14  ;  John,  17.  19.  Cf  i  Peter,  i.  2),  where  it  rather 
seems  to  mean  the  setting  apart  of  one  as  consecrated  by  the  Spir'it  in 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  (2)  yustification  from  condemnation 
through  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  by  faith  (Romans, 
I.  17).  So  Parous.  The  ordQi  oi  sanctification  hQioxQ  Justification 
shows  that  it  must  be  so  taken  and  not  in  the  sense  oi  progressive 
sanctification.  "  Washed  "  precedes  both  and  so  must  refer  to  the 
Christian's  outward  new  birth  of  water,  the  sign  of  the  inward 
setting  apart  to  the  Lord  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
seed  of  new  life  (John,  3.  5  ;  Ephesians,  5.  26  ;  Titus,  3.  5  ;  Hebrews, 
10.  22).  St.  Paul  (Cf.  the  Church  of  England  Baptismal  Service), 
in  charity  and  faith  in  the  ideal  of  the  church,  presumes  that 
baptism  realizes  its  original  design  and  that  those  outwardly 
baptized  inwardly  enter  into  vital  communion  with  Christ  (Gala- 
tians, 3.  27).  He  presents  the  grand  ideal  which  those  alone 
realized  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward  baptism  coalesced. 
At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  this,  in  many  cases, 
does  not  hold  good  {v.  8-to),  leaving  it  to  God  to  decide  who  are 
the  rtallv  "washed,"  while  he  only  decides  on    broad,  general 
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principles,    in  the  name  ot . . .  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  —  rather, 

*'  IN  the  Spirit,"  t.  e.,  by  His  in-dwelling.  Both  clauses  belong  to 
ihe  three  —  "  washed,  sanctified,  justified."  our  God  —  The  "  our  " 
reminds  them  that  amid  all  his  reproofs  God  is  still  the  common 
God  of  himself  and  them. 

12-2-0.  Refutation  of  the  Antinomian  Defense  of  For- 
nication, AS  if  it  was  Lawful  because  Meats  are  so.  12.  Ail 
things  are  lawful  unto  me  —  These,  which  were  St.  Paul's  own 
words  on  a  former  occasion  (to  the  Corinthians,  Cf.  ch.  10.  23,  and 
Galatians,  5.  23),  were  made  a  pretext  for  excusing  the  eating  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  so  of  what  was  generally  connected 
with  idolatry  (Acts  15.  29),  "fornication  "  (perhaps  in  the  letter  of 
the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  ch.  7.  i).  St.  Paul's  remark  had  re- 
ferred only  to  things  indifferent ;  but  they  wished  to  treat  fornica- 
tion, as  such,  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  bodily  appetites 
proved  the  lawfulness  of  their  gratification,  me  —  St.  Paul  giving 
himself  as  a  sample  of  Christians   in  general,     but  —  I,  whatever 

others  do,  I  will  not,  &c.    lawful .  .  .  brought  under  the  power  — 

The  Greek  words  are  from  the  same  root,  whence  there  is  a  play 
on  the  words  :  All  things  are  in  ray  power,  but  I  will  not  be  brought 
zmder  t/ie  power  of  any  o{  ihem  {the  "all  things").  He  who  com- 
mits "fornication,"  steps  aside  from  his  own  legitimate  power,  or 
liberty,  and  is  "brought  under  the  power"  of  an  harlot  {v.  15  ;  Cf, 
ch.  7.  4).  The  "power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  believer,  not 
in  the  things  wJilcJi  he  uses  [Bengel],  else  his  liberty  is  forfeited, 
he  ceases  to  be  his  own  master  (John,  8.  34-36  ;  Galatians,  5.  13  ; 
I  Peter,  2.  16  ;  2  Peter,  2.  19).  Unlawful  things  ruin  thousands  ; 
"  lawful  "  things  (unlawfull)^  used),  ten  thousands.  13.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  indifference  of  meats  (ch.  8.  8  ;  Romans,  14. 
14,  17  ;  Cf.  Mark,  7.  18  ;  Colossians,  2.  20-22)  to  that  of  fornication 
does  not  hold  good.  Meats  doubtless  are  indiiferent,  since  both 
they  and  the  "  belly "  for  which  they  are  created  are  to  be  "de- 
stroyed "  in  the  future  state.  But  "  the  body  is  not  (created)  for  for- 
nication, but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body"  (as  its 
Redeemer,  who  hath  Himself  assumed  the  body) :  "And  God  hath 
raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us"  {i.  e.,  our  bodies): 
therefore  the  "body"  is  not,  like  the  "  belly,"  after  having  served 
a  temporary  use,  to  be  destroyed  :  Now  "  he  that  committeth  for- 
nication, sinneth  against  his  own  body"  {%'.  18).  Therefore  forni- 
cation is  not  indifferent,  since  it  is  a  sin  against  one's  own  body^ 
which,  like  the  Lord  for  whom  it  is  created,  is  not  to  be  destroyed, 
but  to  be  raised  to  eternal  existence.  Thus  St.  Paul  gives  here 
the  germ  of  the  three  subjects  handled  in  subsequent  sections : 
(i)  The  relation  between  the  sexes.  (2)  The  question  of  meats 
offered  to  idols.  (3)  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  shall  destroy 
—  at  the  Lord's  coming  to  change  the  natural  bodies  of  believers 
into  spiritual  bodies  (ch.  15.  44,  52).  There  is  a  real  essence 
underlying  the  superficial  phenomena  of  the  present  temporary 
organization  of  the  body,  and  this  essential  germ,  when  all  the 
particles  are  scattered,  involves  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
incorruptible.  14.  (Romans,  8,  11.)  raised  up  —  rather,  "  raised,' 
^.o  distinguish  it  from    "will  raise  ui)  us  ;"  the   Greek  of  the  latter 
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being  a  compound,  the  former  a  simple  verb.  Believers  shall  be 
raised  up  out  of  \S\q,  rest  of  the  dead  {Note,  Philippians,  3.  11)  ;  the 
first  resurrection  (Revelation,  20.  5).  US  —  Here  he  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  his  being  found  in  the  grave  when  Christ  comes ; 
elsewhere,  of  his  being  possibly  found  alive  (i  Thessalonians,  4. 17). 
In  either  event  the  Lord's  coming  rather  than  death  is  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  the  Christian's  expectation  (Romans,  8.  19).  15.  Resum- 
ing the  thought  in  v.  13,  "  the  body  is  for  the  Lord  "  (ch.  12.  27 ; 
Ephesians,  4.  12,  15,  16;  5.  30).  shali  I  then  —  such  being  the 
case,  take  —  spontaneously  alienating  them  from  Christ.  For 
they  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  members  of  an  harlot  "  and 
*'  of  Christ."  [Bengel.]  It  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  myste- 
rious, that  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  is  caused  by  such  sins  ;  which 
human  wisdom  (when  untaught  by  revelation)  held  to  be  actions 
as  blameless  as  eating  and  drinking.  [Conybeare  and  Howson.] 
16.  Justification  of  his  having  called  fornicators  "  members  of  an 
harlot"  (7'.  15).  joined  —  by  carnal  intercourse;  lit.,  cemented  to, 
cleaving  to.  one  body — with  her.  saith  he  —  God  speaking  by 
Adam  (Genesis,  2.  24  ;  Matthew,  19.  5).  *'  He  which  made  them  at 
the  beginning,  said,"  &c.  (Ephesians,  5.  31.)  17.  one  Spirit  —  with 
Him.  In  the  case  of  union  with  a  harlot,  the  fornicator  becomes 
one  "body"  with  her  (not  one  "spirit;"  for  the  spirit  which  is 
normally  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man,  is  in  the  carnal  so 
overlaid  with  what  is  sensual  that  it  is  ignored  altogether).  But 
the  believer  not  only  has  his  body  sanctified  by  union  with  Christ's 
body,  but  also  becomes  "one  Spirit"  with  Him  (John,  15.  1-7  ;  17. 
5,1 ;  2  Peter,  1-4  ;  Cf.  Ephesians,  5.  23-32,  and  John,  3.  6),  18.  Fies 
—  The  only  safety  in  such  temptations  is  _/7/V/// (Genesis,  39.  la; 
Job,  31.  l).  Every  sin  —  The  Greek  is  forcible.  ""Every  sin  ivhat- 
ioever  that  a  man  doeth."  Every  ot/ier  sin,  even  gluttony,  drunk- 
t;nness  and  self-murder  are  without,"  i.  e. ,  comparatively  external  to 
the  body  (Mark,  7.  18) ;  Cf.  Proverbs,  6.  30-32).  He  certainly  in- 
jures, but  he  does  not  alienate  the  body  itself  ;  the  sin  is  not  ter- 
minated in  the  body:  he  rather  sins  against  the  perishing  acci- 
dents of  the  body  (as  the  "bell)^"  and  the  body's  present 
temporary  organization)  and  against  the  soul,  than  against  the 
!)ody  in  its  permanent  essence  designed  "for  the  Lord."  "But" 
the  fornicator  alienates  that  body  which  is  the  Lord's  and  makes 
ifone  with  a  harlot's  bod}',  and  so  "  sinneth  against  his  own  body," 
*.  e.,  against  the  verity  and  natiire  of  his  body  ;  not  a  mere  effect  on 
the  body  from  without,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  the  body 
wrought  zvithin  itself.  [Alford.]  I9.  Proof  that  "  he  that  forni- 
cates sinneth  against  his  own  body"  {v.  18).  your  body  —  not 
*' bodies,"  As  in  ch,  3.  17,  he  represented  the  whole  company  of 
believers  (souls  and  bodies), /.  ^.,  the  church,  as  "the  temple  of 
God,"  the  Spirit ;  so  here,  the  body  of  each  individual  of  the  church 
is  viewed  as  the  ideal  "temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  So  John,  17. 
23,  which  proves  that  not  only  the  church,  but  also  each  member 
of  it,  is  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Still,  though  many,  the 
several  members  form  one  temple,  the  whole  collectively  being 
that  which  each  is  in  miniature  individually.  Just  as  the  Jews 
had  one  temple  only,  so  in  the  fullest  sense  all  Christian  churche-j 
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and  individual  believers  form  one  temple  only.  Thus  "your 
{^plural)  body  "  is  distinguished  here  from  "  his  own  (^particular  or 
individual)  body"  {%>.  j6).  In  sinning  against  the  latter,  the  forni- 
cator sins  against  "your  (ideal)  body,"  that  of  "Christ,"  whose 
"members  )'our  bodies  "  are  (z-.  15).  In  this  consists  the  sin  of 
fornication,  that  it  is  a  sacrilegious  desecration  of  God's  temple 
to  profane  uses.  The  unseen,  but  much  more  efficient  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  spiritual  temple,  now  takes  the  place  of  the  visible 
Shechinah  in  the  old  material  temple.  The  whole  man  is  the  tem- 
ple ;  the  soul  is  the  inmost  shrine  ;  the  understanding  and  heart 
the  holy  place  ;  and  the  body  the  porch  and  exterior  of  the  edifice. 
Chastity  is  the  guardian  of  the  temple  to  prevent  any  thing  un- 
clean entering  which  might  provoke  the  indwelling  God  to  aban- 
don it  as  defiled.  [Tertullian  de  cultu  fczminartwi.]  None  but 
God  can  claim  a  temple  ;  here  the  Holy  Ghost  is  assigned  one  ; 
therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  not  your  OWn  —  The  fornicator 
treats  his  body  as  if  it  were  "his  own,"  to  give  to  a  harlot  if  he 
pleases  {v.  18  ;  Cf.  v.  20).  But  we  have  no  right  to  alienate  our 
body  which  is  the  Lord's.  In  ancient  servitude  the  person  of  the 
servant  was  wholly  the  property  of  the  master,  not  his  own.  Ftir- 
chase  was  one  of  the  ways  of  acquiring  a  slave.  Man  has  sold 
himself  to  sin  (l  Kings,  21.  20;  Romans,  7.  14).  Christ  buys  him 
to  Himself,  to  serve  Him  (Romans,  6.  16-22).  20.  bought  with  a 
price  —  Therefore  Christ's  blood  is  strictly  a  ransom  paid  to  God's 
justice  by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  for  our  redemption  (Matthew, 
20.  28  ;  Acts,  20.  28  ;  Galatians,  3.  13  ;  Hebrews,  9.  12  ;  I  Peter,  i. 
18,  19  ;  2  Peter,  2.  I ;  Revelation,  5.  9).  While  He  thus  took  off 
our  obligation  to  punishment,  He  laid  upon  us  a  new  obligation 
to  obedience  (ch.  7.  22,  23).  If  we  accept  Him  as  our  Prophet  to 
reveal  God  to  us,  and  our  Priest  to  atone  for  us,  we  must  also  ac- 
cept Him  as  our  King  to  rule  over  us  wholly  His,  presenting 
every  token  of  our  fealty  (Isaiah,  26.  13).  in  your  body  —  as  "  in  " 
a  temple  (Cf.  John,  13.  32  ;  Romans,  12.  i ;  Philippians,  i.  20). 
and  in  your  Spirit,  which  are  God's  —  Not  in  the  oldest  MSS.  and 

versions,  and  not  needed  for  the  cense,  as  the  context  refers  mainly 
to  the  "  body  "  {v.  16, 18,  I9).  The  "  Spirit  "  is  incidentally  mentioned 
{v.  17),  which  perphaps  gave  rise  to  the  interpolation  at  first  writ- 
ten in  the  margin,  afterward  inserted  in  the  text. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

f-40.  Reply  to  their  inquiries  as  to  Marriage  :  The  gen- 
eral PRINCIPLE  IN  OTHER  THINGS  IS,  ABIDE  IN  YOUR  STATION,  FOR 

THE  TIME  IS  SHORT.  I.  The  Corinthians  in  their  letter  had  proba- 
bly asked  questions  which  tended  to  disparage  marriage,  and  had 
implied  that  it  was  better  to  break  it  off  when  contracted  with  an 
unbeliever,  good  —  i.  e.,  expedient,  because  of  "the  present  dis- 
tress;" i.  e.,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  world,  and  the  likelihood 
of  persecutions  tearing  rudely  asunder  those  bound  by  marriage 
ties.  Hebrews,  13.  4,  in  opposition  to  ascetic  and  Romish  notions 
cf  superior  sanctity  in  celibacy,  declares,  "  Marriage  is  honoura- 
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BLE  IN  ALL."  Another  reason  why  in  some  cases  celibacy  may  be 
a  matter  of  Christian  expediency  is  stated  v.  34,  35,  "  that  ye  may 
attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction."  But  these  are  excep- 
tional cases,  and  in  exceptional  times,  such  as  those  of  St.  Paul. 
2.  Here  the  general  rule  is  given,  to  avoid  fornication — More 
lit.,  ''on  account  of  fornications  ^  to  which  as  being  very  prevalent 
at  Corinth,  and  not  even  counted  sins  among  the  heathen,  unmar- 
ried persons  might  be  tempted.  The  plural,  "  fornications," 
marks  irregular  lusts  as  contrasted  with  the  unity  of  the  marriage 
relation.  [Bengel.]  let  every  man  have  —  a  positive  command 
to  all  who  have  not  the  gift  of  continency,  in  fact  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  world  {v.  5).  The  dignity  of  marriage  is  set  forth 
by  St.  Paul  (Ephesians,  5.  :y-32),  in  the  fact  that  it  signifies  the 
mystical  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  3,  4.  The  duty 
of  cohabitation  071  the  part  of  the  married,  due  benevolence — The 
oldest  MSS.  read  simply,  "her  due;"  /,  e.,  the  conjugal  cohabita- 
tion due  by  the  marriage  contract  (Cf.  v.  4).  4.  A  paradox.  She 
hath  not  power  over  her  body,  and  yet  it  is  her  own.  The  oneness  of 
body  in  which  marriage  places  husband  and  wife  explains  this. 
The  one  compliments  the  other.  Neither  without  the  other  real- 
izes the  perfect  ideal  of  man.  5.  Defraud  .  .  .  not  —  viz.,  of  the 
conjugal  duty  "due"  (z/.  3  ;  Cf.  LXX,  Exodus,  21. 10).  ■  except  It  be 

—  "unless  perchance."  [Alford.]  give  yourselves  to  —  lit.,  be 
at  leisuje  for;  he  free  from  interruptions  for ;  viz.,  on  some  special 
*' season,"  as  the  Greek  for  "  time"  means  (Cf.  Exodus,  19.  15  ;  Joel, 
2.  r6 ;  Zechariah,  7.  3).  fasting  and  prayer  —  The  oldest  MSS. 
omit  "  fasting  and  ;"  an  interpolation,  evidently,  of  ascetics,  come 
together  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  be  together,"  viz.,  in  the  regular 
state  of  the  married.  Satan  —  who  often  thrusts  in  his  tempta- 
tions to  unholy  thoughts  amidst  the  holiest  exercises,  for  yoUP 
incontinency. —  because  of  yonx  inability  to  "contain"  {v.  9)  your 
natural  propensities,  which  Satan  would  take  advantage  of.  6.  by 
permission  ...  not  of  commandment  —  not  by  God's  permission  to 
me  to  say  it;  but,  "by  way  of  permission  to  you,  not  as  a  com- 
mandment." "This"  refers  to  the  directions  {v.  2-5).  7.  even  as 
I  —  having  the  gift  of  continence  (Matthew,  19.  11,  12).  This  wish 
does  not  hold  good  absolutely,  else  the  extension  of  mankind  and 
of  the  church  would  cease;  but  relatively  to  "the  present  dis- 
tress" {v.  26).  8.  to  the  unmarried  —  in  general,  of  both  sexes  {v. 
10,  11).     and  widows  —  in  particular,     even  as  I  —  unmarried  (ch. 

9.  5).    9.  If  they  cannot  contain  —  /.  e.,have  not  continency.    bum 

—  with  the  secret  flame  of  lust,  which  lays  waste  the  whole  inner 
man.  [Cf.  Augustine  de  Sancta  Virginitats?[  The  dew  of  God's 
grace  is  needed  to  stifle  the  flame,  which  otherwise  would  thrust 
men  at  last  into  hell-fire.  10.  not  I,  but  the  Lord  — (Cf.  v.  12,  25, 
40).  In  ordinary  cases  he  writes  on  inspired  apostolic  authority  (ch. 
14-  37) ;  hut  here  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  Lord  himself  {Ma.rk, 

10.  II,  12).  In  both  cases  alike  the  things  written  are  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  "but  not  all  for  all  time,  nor  all  on  the  primary 
truths  of  the  faith."  [Alford.]  Let  not  the  wife  depart  —  lit., 
"be  separated  from."  Probably  the  separation  on  either  side, 
whether  owing  to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife   is  forbidden.     Ii, 
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But  and  if  she  depart — or  "  be  separated."  If  the  sin  of  separa- 
tion has  been  committed,  that  of  a  new  marriage  is  not  to  be 
added  (Matthew,  5.  32).  be  reconciled  —  by  appeasing  her  hus- 
band's displeasure,  and  recovering  his  good  will,  let  not . .  .  hus- 
band put  away...  wife — In  Matthew,  5.  32,  the  only  exception, 
allowed  is, "  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication."  12.  to  the  rest 
—  the  other  classes  (besides  "  the  married,"  v.  10,  where  both 
husband  and  wife  are  believers),  about  whom  the  Corinthians  had 
inquired,  viz.,  those  involved  in  mixed  marriages  with  unbelievers. 
not  the  Lord  —  by  any  direct  command  spoken  by  Him.  she  fes 
pleased  —  Greek,  "consents;"  implying  his  wish  in  the  first 
instance,  with  which  her's  concurs.  13.  the  woman  —  a  believer. 
let  her  not  leave  him  — "her  husband,"  instead  of  "him,"  is  the 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  The  Greek  for  "leave"  is  the  same 
as  in  V.  12,  "  put  away  ;"  translate,  "  Let  her  noi  put  away  {i.  e.,  part 
with)  her  husband."  The  wife  had  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce 
by  Greek  and  Roman  law.  14.  sanctified — Those  inseparably 
connected  with  the  people  of  God  are  hallowed  thereby,  so  that 
the  latter  may  retain  the  connexion  without  impairing  their  ovsin. 
sanctity  (Cf.  i  Timothy,  4.  5) ;  nay,  rather  imparting  to  the  former 
externally  some  degree  of  their  own  hallowed  character,  and  sa 
preparing  the  way  for  the  unbeliever  becoming  at  last  sanctified 
inwardly  by  faith,  by  .  .  .  by  —  rather,  "  in  .  . .  in  ;"  i.  e.,  in  virtue  of 
the  marriage-tie  between  them,  by  the  husband  —  The  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "by  the  brother."  It  is  the  fact  of  the  husband  being  a 
"brother,"  i.  e.,  a  Christiaii,  though  the  wife  is  not  so,  that  sancti- 
fies or  hallows  the  union,  else  . . .  children  unclean  —  i.  e.,  beyond 
the  halloived pale  of  God' s people  :  in  contrast  to  "  holy,"  i.  e.,  all  that 
is  within  the  consecrated  lunits.  [Conybeare  &  HowsON.]  The 
phraseology  accords  with  that  of  the  Jews  who  regarded  heathens 
as  "unclean,"  and  all  of  the  elect  nation  as  "holy,"  i.  c.,  partakers 
of  the  holy  covenant.  Children  were  included  in  the  covenant,  as 
God  made  it  not  only  with  Abraham,  but  with  his  "seed  after' 
him  (Genesis,  17.  7).  So  the  faith  of  one  Christian  parent  gives 
to  the  children  a  near  relationship  to  the  church,  just  as  if  both 
parents  were  Christians  (Cf.  Romans,  11.  16).  Timothy,  the 
bearer  of  this  epistle,  is  an  instance  in  point  (Acts,  16.  i).  St.  PauF 
appeals  to  the  Corinthians  as  recognizing  the  principle,  that  the 
infants  of  heathen  parents  would  not  be  admissible  to  Christian 
baptism,  because  there  is  no  faith  on  the  part  of  the  parents ; 
but  where  one  parent  is  a  believer,  the  children  arc  regarded  as 
not  aliens  from,  but  admissible  even  in  infancy  as  sharers  in,  the 
Christian  covenant  :  for  the  church  presumes  that  the  believing 
parent  will  rear  the  child  in  the  Christian  faith.  Infant  baptism  tac- 
itly superseded  infant  circumcision,  just  as  the  Christian  Lord's  day 
gradually  superseded  the  Jewish  sabbath,  without  our  having  any 
express  command  for,  or  record  of,  the  transference.  The  setiing; 
aside  of  circumcision  and  of  Sabbaths  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles 
was  indeed  expressly  commanded  by  the  apostles  and  St.  Paul, 
but  the  substitution  of  infant  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  day  were 
tacitly  adopted,  not  expressly  enacted.  No  explicit  mention  of  it 
occurs  till  Irenaeus  in  the  third  century  ;  but  no  society  of  Chris^ 
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dans  that  we  read  of  disputed  its  propriety  till  1500  years  after 
Christ.  Anabaptists  would  have  us  defer  baptism  till  maturity, 
as  the  child  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  it.  But  a  child  may 
be  made  heir  of  an  estate  ;  it  is  his,  though  incapable  at  the  time 
of  using  or  comprehending  its  advantage  ;  he  is  not  hereafter  to 
acquire  the  title  and  claim  to  it;  he  will  hereafter  understand  his 
claim,  and  be  capable  of  employing  his  wealth  ;  he  will  then,  more- 
over, become  responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  [Arch- 
bishop Whately.]  15.  if .  .  .  depart  —  i.  e.,  wishes  for  separa- 
tion ;  translate,  "  separateth  himself;"  offended  with  her  Christian- 
ity, and  refusing  to  live  with  her  unless  she  renounce  it.  brothe'" 
.  .  .  is  not  under  bondage  —  is  not  bound  to  renounce  the  faith  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  her  unbelieving  husband.  [Hammond.]  .So 
Deuteronomy,  13.  6  ;  Matthew,  10.  35-37  ;  Luke,  14.  26.  The  be- 
liever does  not  lie  under  the  same  obligation  in  the  case  of  a. 
union  with  an  unbeliever,  as  in  the  case  of  one  with  a  believer. 
In  the  former  case  he  is  not  bound  not  to  separate,  if  the  unbeliever 
separate  or  "  depart,"  in  the  latter  nothing  but  "  fornication  "  jus- 
tifies separation.  [Photius  in  JEcumenitis .'\  but  God  hath  calleil 
US  to  peace  —  Our  Christian  calling  is  one  that  tends  to  "  peace  ' 
(Romans,  12.  18),  not  quarreling  ;  therefore  the  believing  should 
not  ordinarily  depart  from  the  unbelieving  consort  [t>.  12-14),  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
unbeliever  desiring  to  depart,  the  believer  is  not  bound  to  force 
the  other  party  to  stay  in  a  state  of  continual  discord  (Matthew,  5. 
32).  Better  still  it  would  be  not  to  enter  into  such  unequal  alli- 
ances at  all  {y.  40  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  14).  16.  What  knowest  thou 
but  that  by  staying  with  thy  unbelieving  partner  thou  mayest  save 
him  or  her?  Enforcing  the  precept  to  stay  with  the  unbelieving 
consort  {zi.  12-14).  So  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  became  a  convert  to 
her  husband's  faith  ;  and  Joseph  and  Moses  probably  gained  over 
their  wives.  So  conversely  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be  won 
by  the  believing  wife  (i  Peter,  3.  i).  [Calvin.]  Or  else  {i>.  15), 
if  thy  unbelieving  consort  wishes  to  depart,  let  him  go,  so  that  thou 
mayst  live  "  in  peace,"  for  thou  canst  not  be  sure  of  converting  him, 
so  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on  thee  at  all  costs  to  stay  with  him 
against  his  will.  [Menochius  &  Alford.]  save — be  the  in- 
strument of  salvation  to  (James,  5.  20).  17.  But  —  Greek,  ''  If  not.''* 
"Only."  Caution  that  believers  should  not  make  this  direction 
{v.  16  ;  as  Alford  explains  it)  a  ground  for  separating  of  themselves 
{v.  12-14).  Or,  But  if  xhexe  be  no  hope  of  gaining  over  the  unbe- 
liever, still  let  the  general  principle  be  maintained,  "  As  the  LorJ 
hath  allotted  to  each,  as  God  hath  called  each,  so  let  him  walk" 
(so  the  Greek  in  the  oldest  reading);  /.  e.,  let  him  walk  in  the  path 
allotted  to  him  and  wherein  he  was  called.  The  heavenly  calling 
does  not  set  aside  our  earthly  callings.     SO  ordain  I  in  all  churches 

—  ye  also  therefore  should  obey.     18.  not  become  uncircumcised 

—  by  surgical  operation  (i  Maccabees,  i.  15  ;  Josephus,  y/«//<^w2- 
ties,  12.  5,  i).  Some  Christians  in  excess  of  Anti-Jewish  feeling 
might  be  tempted  to  this,    let  him  not  be  clrcumcised — as  the 

Judaising  Christians  would  have  him   (Acts,  15  ;  Galatians,  5.  2). 

19.    Circumcision  . .  .  nothing,  but .  .  .  keeping  of .  . .  comman^i- 
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merits  of  God  —  viz.y  is  all  in  all.  In  Galatians,  5.  6,  this  "  keeping 
of  the  commandments  of  God "  is  defined  to  be  "  faith  which 
worketh  by  love  ;"  and  in  Galatians,  6.  15,  "a  new  creature."  Cir- 
cumcision was  a  commandment  of  God  :  but  not  for  ever,  as 
"love."  20.  The  same  calling  —  i.  e.,  the  condition  {xom  which  he 
is  called  a  Jew,  a  Greek,  a  slave,  or  a  freeman.  21.  Care  not  for 
it  —  Let  it  not  be  a  trouble  to  thee  that  thou  art  a  servant  or  slave. 
use  It  rather — Continue  rather  in  thy  state  as  a  servant  {v.  20; 
Galatians,  3.  28  ;  i  Timothy,  6.  2).  The  Greek,  "  But  if  even  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  7(se  it,"  and  the  context  {v.  20,  22)  favours 
this  view.  [Chrysostom,  Bengel  and  Alford.]  This  advice 
(if  this  translation  be  right)  is  not  absolute,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  is  against  slavery.  What  is  advised  here  is  contentment 
under  one's  existing  condition  {v.  24),  though  an  undesirable 
one,  since  in  our  union  with  Christ  all  outward  disparities  of  con- 
dition are  compensated  [zk  22).  Be  not  unduly  impatient  to  cast 
ofF"^z/^«"  thy  condition  as  a  servant  by  unlawful  ineans  (i  Peter, 
2.  13-18) ;  as,  e.  g.,  Onesimus  did  by  fleeing  (Philemon,  10-18).  The 
precept  {v.  23),  "  Become  not  (so  the  G?eek)  the  servants  of  men," 
implies  plainly  that  slavery  is  abnormal  (Cf.  Leviticus,  25.  42). 
■"  Menstealer,"  or  slave-dealers,  are  classed  in  i  Timothy,  i.  10, 
with  "murderers"  and  "perjurers."  Neander,  Grotius,  &c., 
-explain,  "  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to  Christianity,  be  content  —  but 
yet,  if,  also,  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional  good,  which  if 
thou  canst  not  attain,  be  satisfied  without  it  ;  but  which,  if  offered 
to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised),  jiiake  use  of  the  opportunity  of  becoin- 
ing  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a  slave."  I  prefer 
this  latter  view,  as  more  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  and 
fully  justified  by  the  Greek.  22.  the  Lord's  freeman  —  (Philemon, 
16) — rather,  "freedman."  Though  a  slave  externally,  spiritually 
made  free  by  the  Lord  :  from  sin  (John,  8.  36) ;  from  the  law 
(Romans,  8.  2) ;  from  "  circumcision "  {v.  19 ;  Galatians,  5.  i). 
Christ's  servant  —  (ch.  9.  21).  Love  makes  Christ's  service  perfect 
freedom  (Matthew,  11.  29,  30;  Galatians,  5.  13  ;  i  Peter,  2.  16). 
23.  Be  not  ve  —  Greek,  "become  not  ye."  St.  Paul  here  changes 
from  "  thou"  {v.  21)  to  "ye."  Ye  all  are  "  bought"  with  the  blood 
of  Christ,  whatever  be  your  earthly  state  (ch.  6.  20).  "  Become  not 
servants  to  men,"  either  externally  or  spiritually  (the  former  sense 
applying  to  the  free  alone  ;  the  latter  to  Christian  freemen  and 
slaves  alike,  that  they  should  not  be  servile  adherents  to  their 
party  leaders  at  Corinth  (ch.  3.  21,  22  ;  Matthew,  23.  8-10;  2  Cor- 
inthians, II.  20);  nor,  indeed,  slaves  to  men  generally,  so  far  as 
their  condition  admits).  The  external  and  internal  conditions,  as 
far  as  is  attainable,  should  correspond,  and  the  former  be  sub- 
servient to  the  latter  (Cf.  v.  21.  32-35).  24.  Abide  with  God  —  Being 
chiefly  careful  of  the  footing  on  which  he  stands  toward  God 
rather  than  that  toward  men.  This  clause,  "with  God,"  limits  the 
similar  precept  (z/.  20).  A  man  may  cease  to  "abide  in  the  calling 
wherein  he  was  called,"  and  yet  not  violate  the  precept  here.  If  a 
man's  calling  be  not  favourable  to  his  "abiding  with  God"  (re- 
taining holy  fellowship  with  Him),  he    may   use   lawful   means 

to  change  from  it  (Cf.  Note,  v.  21).    25.  No  commandment  of  the 
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Lord  ;  yet  .  .  .  my  judgment  —  I  have  no  express  revelation  irova  the 
Lord  commanding  it,  but  I  give  my  judgment  {opinion^  viz.,  under 
the  ordinary  inspiration  which  accompanied  the  apostles  in 
all  their  canonical  writings  (Cf.  v.  40  ;  ch.  14.  37  ;  i  Thessalo- 
nians,  4.  15).  The  Lord  inspires  me  in  this  case  to  give  you 
only  a  recommendation,  which  you  are  free  to  adopt  or  reject, 
not  a  positive  command.  In  the  second  case  {v.  10,  11),  it  was 
a  positive  command  ;  for  the  Lord  had  already  made  known  His 
will  (Malachi,  2. 14, 15  ;  Matthew,  5.  31,  32).  In  the  third  case  {v.  12), 
the  Old  Testament  commandment  of  God  to  put  away  strange 
wives  (Ezra,  10.  3),  St.  Paul  by  the  Spirit  revokes,  mercy  of  the 
Lord — (i  Timothy,  i,  13).  He  attributes  his  apostleship  and  the 
gifts  accompanying  it  (including  inspiration)  to  God's  grace  alone. 
faithful  —  in  dispensing  to  you  the  inspired  directions  received 
by  me  from  the  Lord.  26.  I  suppose  —  "I  consider."  this  —  viz., 
"  for  a  man  so  to  be,"  i.  e.,  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  is  (v.  27). 
for  —  by  reason  of.  the  present  distress  —  thedistresses  to  which 
believers  were  then  beginning  to  be  subjected,  making  the  mar- 
ried state  less  desirable  than  the  single  ;  and  which  should  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
according  to  Christ's  prophecy  (Matthew,  24.  8-21  ;  Cf.  Acts,  11.  28). 
27.  Illustrating  the  meaning  of  "  so  to  be,"  v.  26.  Neither  the 
married  (those  "  bound  to  a  wife  ")  nor  the  unmarried  (those  "  loosed 
from  a  wife  ")  are  to  "  seek  "  a  change  of  state  (Cf.  v.  20,  24).  28. 
trouble  in  the  flesh  —  Those  who  marry,  he  says,  shall  incur 
"  trouble  in  the  flesh  "  (/.  e.,  in  their  outward  state,  by  reason  of  the 
present  distress),  not  sin,  which  is  the  trouble  of  the  spirit,  but  I 
spare  you  — The  emphasis  in  the  Greek  is  on  "  I."  My  motive  in 
advising  you  so  is,  to  "  spare  you  "  such  trouble  in  the  flesh.  So 
Alford  after  Calvin,  Bengel,  &c.  Estius  from  Augustine  ex- 
plains it,  "I  spare  you  further  details  of  the  inconveniences  of 
matrimony,  lest  even  the  incontinent  may,  at  the  peril  of  lust,  be 
deterred  from  matrimony:  thus  I  have  regard  to  your  infirmity." 
The  antithesis  in  the  Greek  of  "  I  .  .  .  you  "  and  "  such  "  favours  the 
former.  29.  this  I  say — A  summing  up  of  the  whole,  wherein 
he  draws  the  practical  inference  from  what  precedes  (ch.  15.  50). 
the  time  —  \}i\Q,  season  (so  the  Greek)  of  this  present  dispensation 
up  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (Romans,  13.  11).  He  uses  the 
Greek  expression  which  the  Lord  used  in  Luke,  21.  8  ;  Mark,  13. 
33.  short  —  lit.,  contracted,  it  remaineth  —  Theoldest  MSS.  read. 
"The  time  (season)  is  shortened  as  to  what  7'emains,  in  order  that 
both  they,"  &c.  ;  i.  e.,  the  effect  which  the  shortening  of  the  time 
ought  to  have  is,  "  that  for  the  remaining  time  (henceforth)  both 
they,"  &c.  The  clause,  "  as  to  what  remains,"  though  in  construc- 
tion belonging  to  the  previous  clause,  in  sense  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing. However,  Cyprian  and  Vulgate  support  English  Version. 
as  though  they  had  none  —  We  ought  to  consider  nothing  as  our 
own  in  real  or  permanent  possession.  30.  they  that  weep  . . .  wept 
not  — (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  6.  10).  they  that  buy  .  .  .  possessed  not 
—  (Cf.  Isaiah,  24.  i,  2).  Christ  specifies  as  the  condemning  sin  of 
the  men  of  Sodom,  not  merely  their  open  profligacy,  but  that  "  th=5y 
bought,  they  sold,"  &c.,  as  men  whose  all  was  in  this  world  (Li2!€> 
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17.  28).  "  Possessed  "  in  the  Greek  implies  a  holding  fast  of  a  pos- 
session ;  this  the  Christian  will  not  do,  for  his  "  enduring  substance" 
is  elsewhere  (Hebrews,  10.  34).  31.  not  abusing  it  —  not  abusing 
it  by  an  overmuch  using  of  it.  The  meaning  of  "  abusing  "  here  is, 
not  so  much  perverting,  as  using  it  to  the  full.  [Bengel.]  We  are 
to  use  it,  not  to  take  our  fill  of  its  pursuits  as  our  chief  aim  (Cf. 
Luke,  10.  40-42).  As  the  planets  while  turning  on  their  own  axis, 
yet  revolve  round  the  sun  ;  so  while  we  do  our  part  in  our  own 
worldly  sphere,  God  is  to  be  the  center  of  all  our  desires,     fashion 

—  the  present  fleeting /cr;;/.  Cf.  Psalm  39.  6,  "  vain  show  ;"  Psalm 
73.  20,  "a  dream  ;"  James,  4.  14,  "  a  vapour."  passeth  away  —  not 
merely  shall  pass  away,  but  is  now  ?LQ\.wA\y  passing  away.  The  image 
is  drawn  from  a  shifting  scene  in  a  play  represented  on  the  stage 
(i  John,  2.  17).  St.  Paul  inculcates  not  so  much  the  outward  denial 
of  earthly  things,  as  the  inward  spirit  whereby  the  married  and  the 
rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the  poor,  would  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice all  for  Christ's  sake.  32.  without  carefulness  —  I  would  have 
you  to  be  not  merely  "  without  trouble,"  but  "without  distracting 
cares"  (so  the  Greek),  careth  —  if  he  uses  aright  the  advantages  of 
his  condition.  34.  diflference  aiso  —  not  merely  the  unmarried  and 
the  married  man  differ  in  their  respective  duties,  but  also  the  wife 
and  the  virgin.  Indeed  a  woman  undergoes  a  greater  change  of 
condition  than  a  man  in  contracting  marriage.  35.  for  your  Own 
profit  —  not  to  display  wj  apostolic  authority,  not ...  cast  a  snare 
upon  you —  Image  from  throwing  a  noose  over  an  animal  in  hunting. 
Not  that  by  hard  injunctions  I  may  entangle  you  with  the  fear  of 
committing  sin,  where  there  is  no  sin.  COmely — befitting  under 
present  circumstances,  attend  upon  —  ///.,  "  assiduously  wait  on  ;" 
sitting  down  to  the  dut)'.  Cf.  Luke,  10.  39,  Mary;  Luke,  2.  37, 
"  Anna  ...  a  widow,  who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served 
God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day"  (i  Timothy,  5.  5). 
distraction — the  same  Greek  as  "cumbered"  (Luke,  10.  40, 
Martha).  36.  behaveth  .  .  .  uncomely  —  Is  not  treating  his  daugh- 
ter well  in  leaving  her  unmarried  beyond  the  flower  of  her  age, 
and  thus  debarring  her  from  the  lawful  gratification  of  her  natural 
feeling  as  a  marriageable  woman,  need  SO  require  —  if  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ca'^-J'  require  it  ;  viz.,  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
welfare  of  his  daughter.  Opposed  to  "having  no  necessity"  (2/. 
37).    let  them  marry  —  the  daughter  and  her  suitor.    37.  steadfast 

—  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  obloquy  of  the  world. 
having  no  necessity  —  arising  from  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
daughter,  power  Over  his...  will  —  when,  owing  to  his  daugh- 
ter's will  not  opposing  his  will,  he  has  power  to  carry  into  effect 
his  will  or  wish  —  decreed  —  determined.  38.  her — The  oldest 
MSS.  have,  "his  own  virgin  daughter."  but  —  The  oldest  MSS. 
have  "and."  39.  bound  by  the  law  —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
■"by  the  law."     only  in  the  Lord  —  Let  her  marry  ^;//j/ «  Christian 

(2  Corinthians,  6.  14).  40.  happier — {v.  i,  28,  34,  35).  I  think 
also  —  "  I  also  think  ;"  just  as  you  Corinthians  and  your  teachers 
think  much  of  your  opinions,  so  I  also  give  my  opinion  by  inspira- 
tion ;  so  in  V.  25,  "my  judgment"  or  opinion.  Think  does  not 
imply  doubt,  but  often  a  matter  of  well-grounded  assurance  (John, 

r.  2c). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-13.  On  Partaking  of  Meats  Offered  to  Idols,  i.  Though 
to  those  knowing  that  an  idol  has  no  existence,  the  question  of 
eating  meats  offered  to  idols  (referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the 
Corinthians,  Cf  ch.  7.  i)  might  seem^  unimportant,  it  is  not  so 
with  some  and  the  infirmities  of  such  should  be  respected.  The 
portions  of  the  victims  not  offered  on  the  altars  belonged,  partly, 
to  the  priests,  partly  to  the  offerers  ;  and  were  eaten  at  feasts  in 
the  temples  and  in  private  houses  and  were  often  sold  in  the 
markets ;  so  that  Christians  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
temptsttion  of  receiving  them  which  was  forbidden  (Numbers,  25. 
2  ;  Psalm  106.  28).  The  apostles  forbade  it  in  their  decree  ssued 
from  Jerusalem  (Acts,  15  and  21,  25)  ;  but  St.  Paul  does  not  allude 
here  to  that  decree,  as  he  rests  his  precepts  rather  on  his  own 
independent  apostolic  authority,  we  know  that  we  ail  have 
knowledge  —  The  Corinthians,  doubtless,  had  referred  to  their 
"  knowledge"  {viz.,  of  the  indifference  of  meats,  as  in  themselves 
having  no  sanctity  or  pollution).  St.  Paul  replies  :  "  We  are 
aware  that  we  all  have  (speaking  generally  and  so  far  as  Christian 
theory  goes  ;  for  in  v.  7  he  speaks  of  some  who  practically  have  not) 
this  knowledge."  Knowledge  pufFeth  up  —  when  without  "love." 
Here  a  parenthesis  begins  ;  and  th6  main  subject  is  resumed  in 
the  same  words  {v.  4).  "As  concerning  (touching)  therefore,  the 
eating,"  &c.  "  Pufiing  up  "  is  to  please  self.  "  Edifying  ".  is  to  please 
one's  neighbour.  Knowledge  only  says:  All  things  are  lawful  for 
me.  Love  adds  :  But  all  things  do  not  edify  [Bengel]  (ch.  10,  23  ; 
Romans,  14. 15).  ediHeth — tends  to  buildup  the  spiritual  temple  (ch. 
3.9:6.19).  2.  And  —  Omitted  in  the  Oldest  MSS.  The  absence  of 
the  connecting  particle  gives  an  emphatical  sententiousness  to  the 
style,  suitable  to  the  subject.  The  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to  know 
our  own  ignorance.  Without  love  there  is  only  i\\e  appearajice  {?iote, 
*'  think"  &c.)  of  knowledge,  knoweth  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  a 
Greek  word  vax'^Xy'xn^  personal,  experimental  acquaintance,  not  merely 
knoioledge  of  a  fact,  which  the  Greek  of  "  we  know"  or  a^e  aivare 
{v.  i)  means,  as  he  ought  to  know  —  experiir^entally  and  in  the 
way  of  "  love."  3.  love  God  —  the  source  of  IJ*  e  to  our  neighbour 
(i  John,  4.  II,  12,  20;  5.  2).  the  same  —  lit.,  this  man;  he  who 
loves,  not  he  who  "thinks  that  he  knows,"  not  having  "charit)'" 
or  love  (z/.  i,  2).  is  known  of  him  —  is  known  with  the  knowledge 
of  approval,  and  is  acknowledged  by  God  as  His  (Psalm  i.  6  ; 
Galatians,  4.  9  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  19).  Contrast,  "I  never  knew  you." 
Matthew,  7.  23.  To  love  God  is  to  know  God  :  and  he  who  thus 
knows  God  has  been  first  known  by  God  (Cf  ch.  13.  12  ;  i  Peter, 
I.  2).  4.  As  concerning,  &C.  —  Resuming  the  subject  begun  in  v. 
I,  "As  touching,"  &c.  ido!  is  nothing  —  has  no  true  being  at  all  ; 
the  God  it  represents  is  not  a  living  reality.  This  does  not  con- 
tradict ch.  IG.  20,  which  states  that  they  who  worship  Idols  worship 
devils ;  for  here  it  is  the  gods  believed  by  the  worshippets  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  idols  which  are  denied  to  have  any  existence,  not  the 
devils  which  really  under  the  idols  delude  the  worshippers,     none 
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other  God  —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  the  word  "other;"  which  gives 
a  clearer  sense.  5.  "  For  even  supposing  there  are  (exist)  gods  so 
called  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4),  whether  in  heaven  (as  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars)  or  in  earth  (as  deified  kings,  beasts,  &c.),  as  there  be  (a 
recognized  fact,  Deuteronomy,  10.  17  ;  Psalm  135.  5  ;  136.  2)  gods 
many  and  lords  many."  Angels  and  men  in  authority  are  termed 
gods  in  scripture,  as  exergising  a  divinely  delegated  power  under 
God  (Cf.  Exodus,  22.  9,  with  v.  28  ;  Psalm  82.  i,  6  ;  John,  10.  34,  35). 
6.  to  l!3  — believers,  of  whom  —  from  whom  as  Creator  all  things 
derive  their  existence,  we  in  him  —  rather,  "  we/<:^rHim,"or  "  tmto 
Him."  God  the  Father  is  the  end /<?r  whom  and  for  whose  glory 
believers  live.  In  Colossians,  i.  16,  all  things  are  said  to  be  created 
(not  only  "  by"  Christ,  but  also)  ''for  Him  "  (Christ).  So  entirely 
are  the  Father  and  Son  one  (Cf.  Romans,  11.  36  ;  Hebrews,  2.  10). 
one  Lord  —  contrasted  with  the  "many  lords"  of  heathendom 
{v.  5).  by  whom — (John,  i.  3  Hebrews,  i.  2).  we  by  him  —  as 
all  things  are  "  of  the  Father  by  creation,  so  they  (we  believers 
especially)  are  restored  to  Him  by  the  new  creation  (Colossians,  I. 
20  ;  Revelation,  21.  5).  Also,  as  all  things  are  by  Christ  by  crea- 
tion, so  they  (we  especially)  are  restored  by  Him  by  the  new  crea- 
tion. 7.  Howbeit — Though  to  us  who  "  have  knowledge"  {v.  l, 
4-6)  all  meats  are  indifferent,  )^et  "  this  knowledge  is  not  in  all  " 
in  the  same  degree  as  we  have  it.  St.  Paul  had  admitted  to  the 
Corinthians  that  "  we  all  have  knowledge"  {v.  i),  i.e.,  so  far  as 
Christian  theory  goQs  ;  hui practically  some  have  it  not  in  the  same 
degree,  with  conscience  —  An  ancient  reading  ;  but  other  very 
old  MSS.  read  "  association  "  or  "habit."  In  either  reading  the 
meaning  is  :  Some  Gentile  Christians,  whether  from  old  association 
of  ideas  or  misdirected  conscience,  when  they  ate  such  meats,  ate 
them  with  some  feeling  as  if  the  idol  were  something  real  {v.  4), 
and  had  changed  the  meats  by  the  fact  of  the  consecration  into 
something  either  holy  or  else  polluted,  unto  this  hOUr  —  after 
they  have  embraced  Christianity  ;  an  implied  censure,  that  they 
are  not  further  advanced  by  this  time  in  Christian  "  knowledge." 
their  conscience  ...  is  defiled  —  by  their  eating  it  "as  a  thing 
offered  to  idols."  If  they  ate  it  unconscious  at  the  time  that  it  had 
been  offered  to  idrls  there  would  be  no  defilement  of  conscience. 
But  conscious  of  what  it  was,  and  not  having  such  knowledge  as 
other  Corinthians  boasted  of,  viz.,  that  an  idol  is  nothing  and  can 
therefore  neither  pollute  nor  sanctify  meats,  they  by  eating  them  sin 
against  conscience  (Cf.  Romans,  14. 15-23).  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  expediency,  not  to  cause  a  stumbling  block  to  "weak" 
brethren,  that  the  Jerusalem  decree  against  partaking  of  such 
meats  (though  indifferent  in  themselves^  was  passed  (Acts,  15). 
Hence  he  here  vindicates  it  against  the  Corinthian  asserters  of  an 
inexpedient  liberty.  8.  Other  old  MSS.  read,  "  Neither  if  we  do 
not  eat  are  we  the  better;  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  worse;" 
the  language  of  the  eaters  who  justified  their  eating  thus.  [Lach- 
MANN.]  In  English  Version  St.  Paul  admits  that  "  meat  neither 
presents  (so  the  Greek  for  "  commendeth  ")  us  as  commended  nor 
as  disapproved  before  God  ;"  it  does  not  affect  our  standing  before 
God  (Romans,  14.  6).    9.  this  liberty  of  yours  —  the  watchword 
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for  lax  Corinthians.  The  very  indifference  of  meats  which  I 
concede,  is  the  reason  why  ye  should  "take  heed"  not  to  tempt 
weak  brethren  to  act  against  their  conscience  {which  constitutes  sin, 
Romans,  14.  22,  23).  10.  if  any  man  —  being  weak,  which  hast 
knowledge  —  The  very  knowledge  which  thou  pridest  thyself  on 
{z'.  i),  will  lead  the  weak  after  thy  example  to  do  that  against  his 
conscience  which  thou  doest  without  any  scruple  of  conscience, 
viz.,  to  eat  meats  offered  to  idols,  conscience  of  him  which  IS 
weak  —  rather,  "His  conscience,  seeing  he  is  weak."  [Alford, 
&c.]  emboldened — at.,  built  up.  You  ought  to  have  built  up 
your  brother  in  good  ;  but  by  your  example  your  building  him  up 
is  the  embolden-ing  him  to  violate  his  conscience.  11.  shall  .  .  . 
perish  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  "perisheth."  A  single  act  seem- 
ingly unimportant  may  produce  everlasting  consequences.  The 
weak  brother  loses  his  faith  and  if  he  do  not  recover  it  his 
salvation  [Bengel]  (Romans,  14.  23).  for  whom  Christ  died  — 
and  for  whose  sake  we  too  ought  to  be  willing  to  die  (i  John, 
3.  16).  And  yet  professing  Christians  at  Corinth  virtually  tempted 
their  brethren  to  their  damnation,  so  far  were  they  from  sacrificing 
aught  for  their  salvation.  Note  here,  that  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  dogma  that  Christ  died  for  all  even  for  those  who  perish, 
to  say  that  thus  He  would  have  died  in  vain  for  many.  Scripture 
is  our  rule  not  our  suppositions  r.s  to  consequences.  More  is 
involved  in  redemption  than  the  salvation  of  man  ;  the  character 
of  God  diS  at  once  just  and  loving  is  vindicated  even  in  the  case  of 
the  lost ;  for  they  might  have  been  saved  and  so,  even  in  their 
case,  Christ  has  not  died  in  vain.  So  the  mercies  of  God's 
providence  are  not  in  vain,  though  many  abuse  them.  Even  the 
condemned  shall  manifest  God's  love  in  the  great  day,  in  that 
they  too  had  the  offer  of  God's  mercy.  It  shall  be  the  most 
awful  ingredient  in  their  cup,  that  they  might  have  been  saved 
but  would  not  ;  Christ  died  to  redeem  even  them.  12.  wound 
their  weak  conscience  —  lit.,  ''smite  their  conscience,  being  (as 
yet)  in  a  weak  state."  It  aggravates  the  cruelty  of  the  act  that  it  is 
committed  on  the  weak,  just  as  if  one  were  to  strike  an  invalid, 
against  Christ  —  on  account  of  the  sympathy  between  Christ  and 
His  members  (Matthew,  25.  40;  Acts,  9.  4,  5).  13.  meat  —  Old 
English  for  "  food  "  in  general,  make  .  .  .  to  offend —  Greek,  "  is 
a  stumbling  block  to."  no  flesh  —  In  order  to  insure  my  avoid- 
ing flesh  offered  to  idols,  I  would  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  fiesh  in 
order  not  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  my  brother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-27.    He  Confirms   His   Teaching   as  to  not   putting   a 
Stumbling  block  in  a  Brother's  way  (ch.  8.  13)  by  his   own 

EXAMPLE   IN   NOT   USING  HIS  UNDOUBTED   RIGHTS   AS   AN    APOSTLE, 

SO  AS  TO  WIN  MEN  TO  Christ.  I.  Am  I  not  an  apfostle?  am  I 
not  free?  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  order  thus,  "  Am  I  not  free? 
am  I  not  an  apostle?  He  alludes  to  ch.  8.  9,  "this  liberty  of 
vcurs :"  It  you  claim  it,  I  appeal  to  yourselves  as  the  witnesses, 
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have  I  not  also  it?"     "  Am  I  not  free?"     If  you  be  so,  much  more 

I.  For  "  am  I  not  an  apostle?"  so  that  I  can  claim  not  only  ChriSv 
tian,  but  also  apostolic  liberty,  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  —  corporeally^ 
not  in  a  mere  vision:  Cf.  ch.15.  8,  where  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, which  he  wishes  to  prove,  could  only  be  established  by  an 
actual  bodily  appearance,  such  as  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  In  Acts,  9.  7,  17,  the  contrast  between  "the  men 
with  him  seeing  no  man,"  a.nd  "Jesus  that  appeared  unto  thee  in 
the  way,"  shows  that  Jesus  actually  appeared  to  him  in  going  to 
Damascus.  His  vision  of  Christ  in  the  temple  (Acts,  22,  17)  was 
"  in  a  trance."  To  be  a  witness  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  a 
leading  function  of  an  apostle  (Acts,  i.  22).  The  best  MSS.  omit 
"Christ."  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  —  your  conversion  is  His  work- 
manship (Ephesians,  2.  10)  through  my  instrumentality  ;  the  "seal 
of  mine  apostleship  "  {v.  2).  2.  yet  doubtless — yet  at  least  I  am 
such  to  you.  seal  of  mine  apostleship  —  your  conversion  by  my 
preaching,  accompanied  with  miracles  ("  the  signs  of  an  apostle," 
Romans,  15.  18,  19  ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  12),  and  your  gifts  conferred 
by  me  (ch.  i.  7),  vouch  for  the  reality  of  my  apostleship,  just  as  a 
seal  set  to  a  document  attests  its  genuineness  (John,  3.  33  ;  Ro- 
mans, 4.  11).  3.  to  them  that . . .  examine  me  —  i.  r.,  who  call  in 
question  mine  apostleship.  is  this  —  viz.,  that  you  are  the 
seal  of  mine  apostleship,  4.  Have  we  not  power — Greeks 
"■right,"  or  lawful  power,  equivalent  to  "liberty"  claimed  by  the 
Corinthians  (ch.  8.  9).  The  "we"  includes  with  himself  his  col- 
leagues in  the  apostleship.  The  deek  interrogative  expresses, 
'  You  surely  7von  t  say  (will  you  ?)  that  we  have  not  the  power  or 
right,"  &c.     eat  and  drink  —  without  labouring  with  our  hands  {v. 

II,  13, 14).  St.  Paul's  not  exercising  this  right  was  made  a  plea  by 
his  opponents  for  insinuating  that  he  was  himself  conscious  he 
was  no  true  apostle  (2  Corinthians,  12.  13-16).  5.  lead  about  a  sis- 
ter, a  wife  —  i.  e.,  "  a  sister  as  a  wife  "  "  a  sister"  by  faith,  which 
makes  all  believers  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  one  family  of  God  ; 
"a  wife"  by  marriage  covenant.  St.  Paul  implies  he  did  not  exer- 
cise his  undoubted  right  to  marry  and  "lead  about"  a  believer,  for 
the  sake  of  Christian  expediency,  as  well  to  save  the  church  the 
expense  of  maintaining  her  in  his  wide  circuits,  as  also  that  he 
might  give  himself  more  undistractedly  to  building  up  the  church 
of  Christ  (ch.  7.  26,  32,  35).  Contrast  the  Corinthians'  want  of 
self-sacrifice  in  the  exercise  of  their  "liberty"  at  the  cost  of 
destroying,  instead  of  edifying,  the  church  (ch.  8.  9,  10,  Maigin  11- 
13).  as  other  apostles  —  Implying  that  some  of  them  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  which  they  all  had,  of  marrying.  Wc  know 
from  Matthew,  8.  14,  that  Cephas  or  Peter  was  a  married  man.  A 
confutation  of  St.  Peter's  self-styled  followers,  the  Romanists, 
who  exclude  the  clergy  from,  marriage.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
Stromata  or  Miscellanies,  7,  sec.  63,  records  a  tradition,  that  he 
encourged  his  wife  when  being  led  to  death,  b}^  saying, "  Remember, 
my  dear  oner,  the  Lord."  Cf.  Eusebius,  E.  H.  3.  30.  brethren  of 
the  Lord  —  held  in  special  esteem  on  account  of  their  relationship 
to  Jesus  (Acts,  I.  14  ;  Galatians,  i.  9).  James,  Joses,  Simon  and 
Judas.     Probablv  cousins  of  Jesus  ;  as  cousins  wefre  termed  by  ths 
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lews  "  brethren."  Alford  makes  them  literally  ^w/f^rj- of  Jesus 
by  Joseph  and  Mary.  Cephas — Probably  singled  out  as  being  a 
name  carrying  weight  with  one  partisan  section  at  Corinth.  "  If 
your  favourite  leader  does  so,  surely  so  may  I "  (ch.  i.  12  ;  3.  22). 

6.  Barnabas  —  long  the  associate  of  Paul,  and,  like  him,  in  the 
habit  of  self-denying,  forbearing  to  claim  the  maintenance  which 
is  a  minister's  right.  St.  Paul  supported  himself  by  tent-making 
(Acts,  18.  3  ;  20.  34;  I  Thessalonians,  2.  9  ;  2  Thessalonians,  3.  8). 

7.  The  minister  is  spiritually  a  soldier  (2  Timothy,  2.  3),  a  vine- 
dresser (ch.  3.  6-8  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  6),  and  a  shepherd  (i  Pe- 
ter, 5.  2,  4).  of  the  fruit  —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "of."  8.  as  a 
man  —  I  speak  thus  not  merely  according  to  human  judgment,  but 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  law  also.  9,  OX  .  .  .  treadeth  .  .  . 
corn  —  (Deuteronomy,  25.  4.)  In  the  East,  to  the  present  day,  they 
do  not,  after  reaping,  carry  the  sheaves  home  to  barns  as  we  do, 
but  take  them  to  an  area  under  the  open  air  to  be  threshed  by  the 
oxen  treading  them  with  their  feet,  or  else  drawing  a  threshing 
instrument  over  them  (Cf.  Micah,  4.  13).  Doth  God  .  .  .  oare  fOP 
oxen?  —  rather,  "  Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God  careth?"  Is  the  ani- 
mal the  ultimate  object  for  whose  sake  this  law  was  given  ?  No. 
God  does  care  for  the  lower  animal  (Psalm  36.  6  ;  Matthew,  10.  29), 
but  it  is  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  welfare  of  man,  the  head  of 
animal  creation.  In  the  humane  consideration  shown  for  the 
lower  animal,  we  are  to  learn  that  still  more  ought  it  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  case  of  man,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  law  ;  and  that 
the  human  (spiritual  as  well  as  temporal)  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  10.  altogether  —  join  this  with  "  saith."  "  Does  he  (the  Di- 
vine lawgiver)  by  all  means  say  it  for  our  sakes?"  It  would  be 
untrue,  that  God  saith  it  altogether  (in  the  sense  of  solely)  for  our 
sakes.  But  it  is  true  that  He  by  all  means  saith  it  for  our  sakes  as 
the  ultimate  object  in  the  lower  world.  Grotius,  however,  trans- 
lates, "mainly"  or  "especially,"  instead  of  altogether,  that  — 
"meaning  that  "  [Alford]  ;  ///.,  because,  should  plow  —  ought  \.o 
plow  in  hope.  The  obligation  rests  with  the  people  not  to  let 
their  minister  labour  without  remuneration,     he  that  thresheth 

in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope  —  the  oldest  MSS.  ver- 
sions and  fathers  read,  "  He  that  thresheth  {should  or  ought  to 
thresh)  in  the  hope  of  partaking,"  {viz.,  of  the  fruit  of  his  thresh- 
ing). "  He  that  ploweth,"  spiritually,  is  the  first  planter  of  a 
church  in  a  place  (Cf.  ch.  3.  6, 9) ;  "  he  that  thresheth,"  the  minister 
who  tends  a  church  already  planted.  11.  we  .  .  .  we  —  emphatical 
in  the  Greek.  We,  the  same  persons  who  have  sown  to  you  the 
infinitely  more  precious  treasures  of  the  spirit,  may,  at  the  least, 
claim  in  return  what  is  the  only  thing  jk^z/  have  to  give,  viz.,  the 
goods  that  nourish  the y^rj-/^  ("jj/^z^r  carnal  things").  12.  others  — 
whether  true  apostles  {v.  5)  or  false  ones  (2  Corinthians,  11.  20). 
we  rather  —  considering  our  greater  labours  for  you  (2  Corin- 
thians, II.  23).  suffer  al]  things —  without  complaining  of  it. 
We  desire  to  conceal  {lit.,  hold  as  a  zvater-tight  vessel)  any  distress  we 
suffer  from  straitened  circumstances.  The  same  Greek  is  in  ch.  13.  7. 
lest  we  . . .  hinder . . .  gospel  —  not  to  cause  a  hindrance  to  its  progress 
by  giving  a  han'^le  for  the  imputation  of  self-seeking,  if  we  received 
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support  from  our  flock.  The  less  of  incumbrance  and  expense 
caused  to  the  church,  and  the  more  of  work  done  the  better  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  (2  Timothy,  2. 4).    13.  minister  about  holy  things 

—  the  Jewish  priests  and  Levites.  The  6^nrX' especially  applies  ro 
the  former,  the  priests  offering  sacrifices,     partaicers  with  the  altar 

—  a  part  of  the  victims  going  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  the  rest 
being  shared  by  the  priests  (Leviticus,  7.  6  ;  Numbers,  18.  8,  &c.  ; 
Deuteronomy,  18.  I,  &c.).  14.  Even  SO  —  The  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  passage  is,  not  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  of  a 
sacrificial  character  as  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  simply,  that  as 
the  latter  was  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  so 
should  the  former.  The  stipends  of  the  clergy  were  at  first  from 
voluntary  offerings  at  the  Lord's  supper.  At  the  love  feast  pre- 
ceding it  every  believer,  according  to  his  ability,  offered  a  gift: 
and  when  the  expense  of  the  table  had  been  defrayed,  the  bishop 
laid  aside  a  portion  for  himself,  tlie  presb3'ters  and  deacons  ;  and 
with  the  rest  relieved  widows,  orphans,  confessors  and  the  poor 
generally.  [Tertullian's  Apology,  ch.  39.]  The  stipend  was  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  and  merits  of  the  several  bishops,  pres, 
byters  and  deacons.     [Cyprian,  ch.  4.  ep.  6.]     preach  .  .  .  gospel 

—  plainly  marked  as  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister,  in  contrast 
to  the  ministering  about  sacrifices  {Greek)  and  luaiting  at  the  altar  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  Levites  {v,  13).  If  the  Lord's  supper 
were  a  satrifiue  (as  the  Mass  is  supposed  to  be),  this  14th  verse 
would  certainly  have  been  worded  so,  to  answer  to  v.  13.  Note  the 
same  Lord  Christ  "ordains"  the  ordinances  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testaments  (Matthew,  10,  10  ;  Luke,  10.  7).  15.  Paul's  special 
gift  of  continency,  which  enabled  him  to  abstain  from  marriage,  and 
his  ability  to  maintain  himself  without  interrupting  seriously  his 
ministry,  made  that  expedient  to  him  which  is  ordinarily  inexpe- 
dient, viz.,  that  the  ministry  should  not  be  supported  by  the  people. 
What  to  him  was  a  duty,  would  be  the  opposite  to  one,  for  instance, 
to  whom   God  had   committed   a  family,  without  other  means  of 

support.  I  have  used  none  of  these  things  —  none  of  these 

"powers"  or  rights  which  I  might  have  used  \v.  4-6,  12).     neither 

—  rather,  "  Yet  I  have  not  written."  SO  done  unto  me  —  lit.,  in  my 
case  :  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  a  planter,  a  shepherd,  a 
plowman  and  a  sacrificing  priest  {i>.  7,  10,  13).  make  my  glorying 
void  —  deprive  me  of  my  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  with- 
out remuneration  (2  Corinthians,  11.  7-10).  Rather  than  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  by  giving  any  pretext  for  a  charge  of 
interested  motives  (2  Corinthians,  12.  17, 18),  St.  Paul  would  "die" 
of  hunger.     Cf.  Abraham's  similar  disinterestedness.  Genesis,  14, 

22,  23.    16.  though  I  preach ...  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of — i.  e..  If 

I  preach  the  gospel,  and  do  so  not  gratuitously,  I  have  no  matter  for 
"glorying."  For  the  "necessity"  that  is  laid  on  me  to  preach  (Cf. 
Jeremiah,  20,  9,  and  the  case  of  Jonah)  does  away  with  ground  for 
"  glor}ang."  The  sole  ground  for  the  latter  that  I  have  is  my  preach- 
ing without  charge  {v.  18) :  since  there  is  no  necessity  laid  on  me  as  to 
the  latter,  it  is  my  voluntary  act  for  the  gospel's  sake.  17.  Translate, 
"If  I  be  doing  this  {i.  e.,  preaching)  of  my  own  accord  (which  I  am 

cot,  for  the  'necessitv'  is  laid  on  me  which  binds  a  servant  to 
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obey  his  master),  I  have  a  reward  ;  but  if  (as  is  the  case)  involun- 
tarily (Acts,  9.  15  ;  22.  15  ;  26.  16),  not  of  my  own  natural  will,  but 
by  the  constraining  grace  of  God  (Romans,  9.  16  ;  i  Timothy,  i. 
13-16),  I  have  had  a  dispensation  (of  the  gospel)  intrusted  to  me," 
(and  so  can  claim  no  "  reward,"  seeing  that  I  only  "  have  done  that 
which  was  my  dut)'-  to  do  "  (Luke,  17.  10),  but  incur  the  "  woe " 
{v.  16],  if  I  fail  in  it).  18.  What  is  my  reward?  —  The  answer  is 
(in  V.  19),  viz.y  that  by  making  the  gospel  without  charge,  where  I 
might  have  rightfully  claimed  maintenance,  I  might  "win  the 
more."  of  Christ  —  The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  omit  these 
words.  abuse  —  rather,  "that  I  use  not  to  the  full  my  power." 
This  is  his  matter  for  ''glorying  ;"  the  ''reward'"  utimately  aimed 
at  is  the  gaining  of  the  more  {v.  19).  The  former,  as  involving 
the  latter,  is  verbally  made  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is 
my  reward?"  But  really  the  "reward"  is  that  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  his  preaching  without  charge,  viz.,  that  he  may  gain 
the  more  ;  it  was  for  this  end,  not  to  have  matter  of  glorying,  that 
he  did  so.  19.  Free  from  ail  men  —  i.e.,iiom  the  power  of  all 
men.  gain  the  more  —  i.  e.,  as  matiy  of  them  ("all  men")  as  pos- 
sible. "Gain"  is  an  appropriate  expression  in  relation  to  a 
"  reward  "  (i  Thessalonians,  2.  19,  20) ;  he,  therefore,  repeats  it 
frequently  {v.  20-22).  20.  1  became  as  a  Jew  — In  things  not  de- 
fined by  the  laio,  but  by  Jewish  usage.  Not  Judaising  in  essen* 
tials,  but  in  matters  where  there  was  no  compromise  of  principle 
(Cf.  Acts,  16.  3  ;  21.  20-26) ;  an  undesigned  coincidence  between 
the  history  and  the  epistle,  and  so  a  sure  proof  of  genuineness. 
to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law  —  In  things  de- 
fined by  the  law ;  such  as  ceremonies  not  then  repugnant  to 
Christianity.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  distinguishing  this  class 
from  the  former  is  that  St.  Paul  himself  belonged  nationally  to  "  the 
Jews,"  but  did  not  in  creed  belong  to  the  class  of  "them  that  are 
under  the  law."  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  reading  inserted 
here  by  the  oldest  MSS.  versions  and  fathers,  "  not  being  {i.e., 
parenthetically,  'not  that  I  am')  myself  under  the  law."  21.  To 
them  .  .  .  without  law  —  i.  c,  without  revealed  law  ;  the  heathen  (Cf. 
Romans,  2.  12,  with  t'.  15).  as  without  law  —  Not  urging  on  them  the 
ceremonies  and  "works  of  the  law,"  but  "the  hearing  of  faith" 
(Galatians,  3.  2).  Also  discoursing  in  their  own  manner,  as  at 
Athens,  with  arguments  from  their  own  poets  (Acts,  17.  28).  be- 
ing not  without  law  to  God  —  "  Whne  thus  conforming  to  others  in 
matters  indifferent,  taking  care  not  to  be  without  law  in  relation 
to  God,  but  responsible  to  law  {lit.,  IN  law)  in  relation  to  Christ." 
This  is  the  Christian's  true  position  in  relation  to  the  world,  to 
himself,  and  to  God.  Every  thing  develops  itself  according  to 
its  proper  law.  So  the  Christian,  though  no  longer  subject  to  the 
literal  law  as  constraining  him  from  without,  is  subject  to  an  in- 
ward principle  or  law,  the  spirit  of  faith  in  Christ  acting  from 
within  as  the  germ  of  a  new  life.  He  does  not,  in  the  Greek  (as  in 
English  Version),  say  "tinder  the  law{2iS  he  does  in  v.  20)  to  Christ," 
but  uses  the  milder  term  "  in  .  .  .  law,"  responsible  to  law.  Christ 
was  responsible  to  the  law  for  us,  so  that  we  are  no  longer  respon- 
sible  to  it  (Galatians,  3.  13,  24),  but  to  Him  as  the  members  to  the 
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Head  (ch.  7.  22  ;  Romans,  8. 1-4  ;  i  Peter,  2.  \t).'  Christians  serve 
Christ  in  newness  of  spirit,  no  longer  in  oldness  of  the  letter  (/.r., 
the  old  external  law  as  such),  Romans,  7.  4-6.  To  Christ,  as  man's 
Head,  the  Father  has  properly  delegated  His  authority  (John,  5. 
22,27);  whence  here  he  substitutes  "Christ"  for  "God  "in  the 
second  clause,  "  not  without  law  to  God"  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ.'"  The  law  of  Christ  is  the  law  of  love  (Galatians,  6.  2; 
Cf.  5.  13).  22.  gain  the  weak  —  i.  e.,  establish,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  stumbling  block  to  inexperienced  Christians  (ch.  8.  7). 
Romans,  14.  i,  "Weak  in  the  faith."  Alford  thinks  the  "weak  " 
are  not  Christians  at  all,  for  these  have  been  already  "won  ; "  but 
those  outside  the  church,  who  are  _yet  "  without  strength  "  to  be- 
lieve (Romans,  5.  6).  But  when  "weak  "  Christians  are  by  the  con 
descending  love  of  stronger  brethren  kept  from  falling  from  faiths 
they  are  well  said  to  be  "gained  "  or  won.  by  aii  means  .  .  .  SOme 
—  The  gain  of  even  ''some'"  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  "all 
means."  He  conformed  himself  to  the  feelings  of  each  in  the 
several  classes,  that  out  of  them  ^//he  vs\\^\.gain  some,  2^.  par- 
taker thereof —  Greek,  ''fellow-partaker,'''  of  the  gospel  blessings 
promised  at  Christ's  coming;  "with"  (not  as  English  Version^ 
"you,"  but)  them, viz.,  with  those  thus  "  gained  "  by  me  to  the  gos- 
pel. 24.  Know  ye  not  —  The  Isthmian  games,  in  which  the  foot- 
.race  was  a  leading  one,  were,  of  course,  well  known,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  patriotic  pride  to  the  Corinthians  who  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  These  periodical  games  were  to  the  Greeks 
rather  a  passion  than  a  mere  amusement ;  hence  their  suitableness 
as  an  image  of  Christian  earnestness,  in  a  race  —  Greek,  "\n2i. 
race-course."  ail  .  .  .  one  —  Although  we  knew  that  one  alone 
could  be  saved,  still  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  to  run. 
[Bengkl.]  Even  in  the  Christian  race  not  "  all  "  who  enter  on  the 
race  win  (ch.  10.  1-5).  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain  —  said  paren- 
thetically. These  are  the  words  in  which  the  instructors  of  the 
young  in  the  exercise  schools  (gymnasia)  and  the  spectators  on 
the  race-course  exhorted  their  pupils  to  stimulate  them  to  put 
forth  all  exertions.  The  gymnasium  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
every  Greek  city.  Every  candidate  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
had  been  ten  months  in  training,  and  that  he  would  violate  none 
of  the  regulations  (2  Timothy,  2.  5  ;  Cf.  i  Timothy,  4.  7,  8).  He 
lived  on  a  strict  self-denying  diet,  refraining  from  wine  and  pleas- 
ant foods,  and  enduring  cold  and  heat  and  most  laborious  disci- 
pline. The  "prize"  awarded  by  the  judge  or  umpire  was  a 
chaplet  of  green  leaves  ;  at  the  Isthmus,  those  of  the  indigen- 
ous pine,  for  which  parsley  leaves  were  temporarily  substituted 
{v.  25).  The  Greek  for  "  obtain  "  is  fully  obtain.  It  is  in  vain  to 
begin,  unless  we  persevere  to  the  end  (Matthew,  10.  22  ;  24.  13  ; 
Revelation,  2.  10).  The  "  so "  expresses.  Run  with  such  perse- 
verance  in  the  heavenly  course  as  "all"  the  runners  exhibit 
in  the  earthly  "race"  just  spoken  of;  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
attain  the  prize.  25.  striveth  —  in  wrestling  ;  a  still  more  severe 
contest  than  the  foot  race,  is  temperate  —  So  Paul  exercised 
self-denial,  abstaining  from  claiming  sustenance  for  the  sake  oi 
tlie  "reward,"  viz.,X.o  "  gain  the  more"  (z/.  18.  19).     corruptible  — 
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soon  "withering,  as  being  only  of  fir-leaves  taken  from  the  t,:- 
groves  which  surrounded  the  Isthmian  race-course  or  stadiu  xn. 
incorruptible  —  (i  Peter,  i.  4;  5.  4;  Revelation,  2.  10).  "Crown  * 
here  is  not  that  of  a  king  (which  is  expressed  by  a  different  Greek 
word,  Z/Z2;.,  "diadem"),  but  a  lurcath  ox  garland.  26.  I  —  Return 
to  his  main  subject,  his  oxvn  self-denial  and  his  motive  in  it.  run, 
not  as  uncertainly — not  as  a  runner  uncertain  of  the  goal.  Yc 
Corinthians  gain  no  end  in  your  entering  idol  temples  or  eating 
idol  meats.  But  /,  for  my  part,  in  all  my  acts,  whether  in  my 
becoming  "all  things  to  all  men"  or  in  receiving  no  sustenance 
from  my  converts,  have  a  definite  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  "gain  the 
more."  I  know  what  I  aim  at  and  how  to  aim  at  it.  He  who  runs 
with  a  clear  aim,  looks  straight  forward  to  the  goal,  makes  it  his 
sole  aim,  casts  away  every  incumbrance  (Hebrews,  12.  i,  2),  is 
indifferent  to  what  the  bystanders  say  and  sometimes  even  a  fall 
only  serves  to  rouse  him  the  more.  [Bengel.]  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air  —  instead  of  beating  the  adversary.  Alluding  to 
the  Sciamachia  or  sparring  in  the  school  in  sham-fight  (Cf.  ch.  14.  g), 
wherein  the)'-  struck  out  into  the  air  as  if  at  an  imaginary  ad  versar3^ 
The  real  adversary  is  Satan  acting  on  us  through  the  flesh.  27. 
keep  under  —  ///.,  bruise  the  face  tinder  the  eyes  so  as  to  rendef 
it  black  and  blue  ;  so  to  chastise  in  the  most  sensitive  part.  (Cf. 
'■^ moi'tify  the  deeds  of  the  body,"  Romans,  8,  13;  also  i  Peter, 
2.  11).  It  is  not  ascetic  fasts  or  macerations  of  the  body  which 
are  here  recommended,  but  the  keeping  under  oi  our  natural  self- 
seeking  so  as,  like  Paul,  to  lay  ourselves  out  entirely  for  the 
great  work,  my  body  —  the  old  man  and  the  remainders  of  lust 
in  my  flesh.  "  My  body,"  so  far  as  by  the  fiesh  it  opposes  the 
spirit  [EsTius]  (Galatians,  5.  17).  Men  may  be  severe  to  their 
bodies  and  )'et  indulge  their  lust.  Ascetic  "  neglect  of  the  body  " 
may  be  all  the  while  a  more  subtile  "satisfying  of  the  flesh" 
(Colossians,  2.  23).  Unless  the  soul  keep  under  the  body,  the 
body  will  get  above  the  soul.  The  body  ma)^  be  made  a  good 
servant,  but^is  a  bad  master,  bring  it  into  subjection  —  or  bond- 
age a»  a  slave  or  servant  led  away  captive,  so  the  Greek,  preached 
—  lit.,  heralded.  He  keeps  up  the  image  from  the  races.  The 
heralds  summoned  the  candidates  for  the  foot  race  into  the  race- 
course [Plato,  Legg.  8,833],  ^^d  placed  the  crowns  on  the  brows 
of  thfe  conquerors  announcing  their  names.  [Bets^gel.]  They, 
probably,  proclaimed  also  the  laws  of  the  combat  ;  answering  to 
the/;tt*<://?;/^  of  the  apostles.  [Alford.]  The  Christian  herald  is 
also  a  :o}nbatant;  in  which  respect  he  is  distinguished- from  tlie 
herald  at  the  games,  a  cast-away  —  failing  shamefully  of  the 
prize  myself,  after  I  have  called  others  to  the  contest.  Rejected  by 
God,  the  Judge  of  the  Christian  race,  notwithstanding  my  having, 
by  my  preaching,  led  others  to  be  accepted.  (Cf.  the  equivalent 
term,  "reprobate,"  Jeremiah,  6.  30 ;  2  Corinthians,  13.  6).  St. 
Paul  implies,  if  such  earnest,  self-denying  watchfulness  over  him- 
self be  needed  still,  with  all  his  labours  for  others,  to  make  his 
Dwn  calling  sure,  much  more  is  the  same  needed  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, instead  of  their  going,  as  they  do,  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
Christi.,.1  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1-33.  Danger  of  Fellowship  wirn  Idolatry  illustrated  in 
THE  History  of  Israel  :  Such  Fellowship  incompatible  with 
Fellowship  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     Even  Lawful  things  are 

TO  BE  FORBORNE,  SO  AS  NOT  TO  HURT  WeAK  BRETHREN.      I,  MorC- 

OVer — The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  For."  Thus  the  connection  with 
the  foregoing  chapter  is  expressed.  Ye  need  to  exercise  self- 
denying  watchfulness  notwithstanding  all  your  privileges  lest  ye 
be  cast-aways.  For  the  Israelites  with  all  their  privileges  were 
most  of  them  cast-aways  through  want  of  it.  ignorant — with  all 
your  boasted  "knowledge."  our  fathers  —  The  Jewish  church 
stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  Christian  church,  ail  — ■ 
Arrange  as  the  Greek,  "  Our  fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud ;' 
giving  the  "  all  "  its  proper  emphasis.  Not  so  much  as  one  of  so 
great  a  multitude  was  detained  by  force  or  disease  (Psalm  105.  37). 
[Bengel.]  Five  times  the  "  all  "  is  repeated  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  five  favours  which  God  bestowed  on  Israel  {v.  1-4).  Five 
times,  correspondingly,  they  sinned  {v.  6-10).  In  contrast  to  the 
*'  all  "  stands  "  many  (rather,  '  the  most ')  of  them  "  {v.  5).  All  of 
them  had  great  privileges,  yet  most  of  them  were  cast-aways 
through  lust.  Beware  you,  having  greater  privileges,  of  sharing 
the  same  doom  through  a  similar  sin.  Continuing  the  reasoning, 
ch.  9.  24,  "  They  which  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize."  under  the  cloud  —  were  continually  z//;^^r  the  defense  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (Exodus,  13. 
21,  22  ;  Psalfn  105.  39 ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  4.  5).  passed  through  the  sea 
—  by  God's  miraculous  interposition  for  them  (Exodus,  14.  29). 
2.  And — And  so.  [Bengel.]  baptized  unto  Moses — the  servant 
of  God  and  representative  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  of  the 
law  ;  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is  of  the  Gospel  covenant  (Johri, 
I.  17  ;  Hebrews,  3,  5,  6).  The  people  were  led  to  believe  in  Moses 
as  God's  servant  by  the  miracle  of  the  cloud  protecting  them,  and 
by  their  being  conducted  under  him  safely  through  the  Red  Sea: 
therefore  they  are  said  to  be  "baptized  unto"  him  (Exodus,  14. 
31).  "  Baptized  "  is  here  equivalent  to  "'initiated;"  it  is  used  in 
accommodation  to  St.  Paul's  argument  to  the  Corinthians  ;  they, 
it  is  true,  have  been  "baptized,"  but  so  also  virtually  were  the 
Israelites  of  old  ;  if  the  virtual  baptism  of  the  latter  availed  not  to 
save  them  from  the  doom  of  lust,  neither  will  the  actual 
baptism  .of  the  former  save  them.  There  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  symbols  also  ;  'for  the  cloud  and  sea  consist  of 
water,  and  as  these  took  the  Israelites  out  of  sight,  and  then 
restored  them  again  to  view,  so  the  water  does  to  the  baptized. 
[Bengel,]  Olshausen  understands  "  the  clouds  "  and  "  the  sea  " 
as  symbolizing  the  Spirit  and  water  respectively  (John,  3.  5  ;  Acts, 
10.  44-47),  Christ  is  the  pillar-cloud  that  screens  us  from  the  heat 
of  God's  wrath.  Christ  as  "  the  light  of  the  world  "  is  our  "  pillar 
of  fire"  to  guide  us  in  the  darkness  of  the  world.  As  the  rock, 
when  smitten,  sent  forth  the  waters,  so  Christ,  having  been  once 
for  all  smitten,  sends  forth  the  waters  of  the  Spirit.   As  the  manna 
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bruised  in  mills  fed  Israel,  so  Christ,  when  "  it  pleased  the  Lor*i 
to  bruise  Him,"  has  become  our  spiritual  food.  A  strong  proof 
of  inspiration  is  given  in  this  fact,  that  the  historical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, without  the  consciousness  even  of  the  authors,  are  covert 
prophecies  of  the  future.  3.  Same  spiritual  meat  —  As  the  Israel- 
ites had  the  water  from  the  rock,  which  answered  to  baptis7n,  so 
they  had  the  manna  which  corresponded  to  the  other  of  the  two 
Christian  sacraments,  the  Lord's  supper.  St.  Paul  plainly  implies 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  these  two  sacraments  by  aK 
Christians  in  those  days:  "an  inspired  protest  against  those  who 
lower  their  dignity,  or  deny  their  necessity."  [Alford.]  Still  he 
guards  against  the  other  extreme  of  thinking  the  mere  external 
possession  of  such  privileges  will  insure  salvation.  Moreover, 
had  there  been  seven  sacraments  as  Rome  teaches,  St.  Paul  would 
have  alluded  to  them,  whereas  he  refers  to  only  the  two.  He  does 
not  mean  by  "  the  same  "  that  the  Israelites  and  we  Christians  have 
the  "  same  "  sacrament ;  but  that  believing  and  tmbelieving  Israelites 
alike  had  "the  same"  spiritual  privilege  of  the  manna  (Cf.  v.  17). 
It  was  "  jr/mVz<<2/ meat "  or  food;  because  given  by  the  power  of 
God's  spirit,  not  by  human  labour.  [Grotius  and  Alford.]  Gal- 
atians,  4.  29,  "born  after  the  Spirit,"  i.  e.,  supernaturally.  Psalm 
78.  24,  "  corn  of  heaven  "  (Psalm  105.  40).  Rather  "  spiritual  "  in 
its  typical  signification,  Christ,  the  true  bread  of  Heaven,  being 
signified  (John,  6.  32).  Not  that  the  Israelites  clearly  understood 
the  signification  :  but  believers  among  them  would  feel  that  in  the 
type  something  more  was  meant  ;  and  their  implicit  and  reverent, 
though  indistinct,  faith  was  counted  to  them  for  justification,  of 
which  the  manna  was  a  kind  of  sacramental  seal.  "They  are  not 
to  be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises"  (Article  vii.  Church  of  England),  as  appears 
from  this  passage  (Cf  Hebrews,  4.  2).  4.  Drink  —  (Exodus,  17,6). 
In  Numbers,  20.  8,  "  the  beasts"  also  are  mentioned  as  having  drunk. 
The  literal  water  typified  "  spiritual dnnk,^'  and  is  therefore  so  called. 
spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them  —  rather,  "^^^^w/^/z/^v/ them."  Not 
the  literal  rock  (or  its  water)  "  followed  "  them,  as  Alford  explains, 
as  if  St.  Paul  sanctioned  the  Jews'  tradition  (Rabbi  Solomon  on 
Numbers,  20.  2)  that  the  rock  itself,  or  at  least  the  stream  from 
it,  followed  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  (Cf.  Deuteronomy 
9.  21).  But  Christ,  the  "Spiritual  Rock"  (Psalm  78.  20.  35; 
Deuteronomy,  32.  4,  15,  18,  31,  37  ;  Isaiah,  28.  16  ;  i  Peter,  2.  6), 
accompanied  them  (Exodus,  33.  15).  "  Followed,"  implies  His 
attending  on  them  to  minister  to  them  ;  thus,  though  mostly  going 
before  them.  He,  when  occasion  required  it,  follo7ved  '■"behind''' 
(Exodus,  14.  19).  He  satisfied  all  alike  as  to  their  bodily  thirst 
whenever  they  needed  it  ;  as  on  three  occasions  is  expressly 
recorded  (Exodus,  15.  24,  25;  17.  6;  Numbers,  20.  8);  and  this 
drink  for  the  body  symbolised  the  spiritual  drink  from  the  Spir- 
itual Rock  (Cf.  John,  4.  13,  14  ;  see  Note,  v.  3).  5.  But — Though 
they  had  so  many  tokens  of  God's  presence,  many  of  them  — 
rather,  "the  majority  of  them;"  "the  whole  part."  All  except 
Joshua  and  Caleb  of  the  first  generation,  not  —  in  the  Greek  em- 
Kjhatically  standing  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence:  "Not,"  as 
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one  might  have  naturally  expected,  "with  the  more  part  of  them 
was,"  &c.  God  —  whose  judgment  alone  is  valid,  for  —  the  event 
showed,  they  had  not  pleased  God.  overthrown  —  ///.,  strewn  in 
heaps,  in  the  wilderness  —  far  from  the  land  of  promise,  6.  were 
—  Greeks  ''came  to  pass  as."  OUr  examples  —  samples  to  us  of  what 
will  befall  us,  if  we  also  with  all  our  privileges  walk  carelessly. 
lust  —  the  fountain  of  all  the  four  other  offenses  enumerated,  and 
therefore  put  first  (James,  i.  14,  15  ;  Cf.  Psalm  106.  14).  A  par- 
ticular case  of  lust  was  that  after  flesh,  when  they  pined  for  the 
fish,  leeks,  &c.,  of  Egypt,  which  they  had  left  (Numbers,  11.  4,  33, 
34).  These  are  included  in  the  "  evil  things,"  not  that  they  are  so 
in  themselves,  but  they  became  so  to  the  Israelites  when  they 
lusted  after  what  God  withheld,  and  were  discontented  with  what 
God  provided.  7.  idolaters  —  a  case  in  point.  As  the  Israelites 
sat  down  {2i  deliberate  act),  rt/^',  and  drank  2X  the  idol  feast  to  the 
calves  in  Horeb,  so  the  Corinthians  were  in  danger  of  idolatry 
by  a  like  act,  though  not  professedly  worshipping  an  idol  as  the 
Israelites  (ch.  8.  10,  11  ;  10.  14,  20,  21  ;  Exodus,  32.  6).  He  passes 
here  from  the  first  to  the  second  person,  as  they  alone  (not  he 
also)  were  in  danger  of  idolatry,  &:c.  He  resumes  the  first  person 
appropriately  at  the  i6tli  verse,  some  —  The  multitude  follow  the 
lead  of  some  bad  men.  play  —  with  lascivious  dancing,  singing 
and  drumming  round  the  calf  (Cf.  "  rejoiced,"  Acts,  7.  41).  8.  forni- 
cation—  ///.,  Fornication  was  generally,  as  in  this  case  (Numbers, 
25),  associated  at  the  idol  feasts  with  spiritual  fornication,  i.  e., 
idolatry.  This  all  applied  to  the  Corinthians  (ch.  5.  i,  9  ;  6.  9, 15, 18; 
ch.  8. 10).  Balaam  tempted  Israel  to  both  sins  with  Midian  (Revela- 
tion, 2.  14).  Cf.  ch.  8.  7,  9,  "  stumbling  block,"  "  eat . . .  thing  offered 
unto  ...idol."  three  and  twenty  thousand  —  In  Numbers,  25.9, 
"twenty  and  four  thousand."  If  this  were  a  real  discrepancy,  it 
would  militate  rather  against  inspiration  of  the  subject-inatter  and 
thought,  than  against  verbal  inspiration.  The  solution  is:  Moses 
in  Numbers  includes  all  who  died  "in  the  plague  ;"  St.  Paul,  all 
who  died  "  in  one  day;'"  1,000  more  may  have  fell  next  day.  [Kitto, 
Biblical  Cyclopcedia^  Or,  the  real  number  may  have  been  between 
23,000  and  24,000,  say  23,500  or  23,600 ;  when  writing  generally 
where  the  exact  figures  were  not  needed,  one  writer  might  quite 
veraciously  give  one  of  the  two  round  numbers  near  the  exact  one, 
and  the  other  writer  the  other.  [Bengel.]  Whichever  be  the  true 
way  of  reconciling  the  seeming  discrepant  statements,  at  least  the 
ways  given  above  prove  they  are  not  really  irreconcilable.  9.  tempt 
Christ  —  So  the  oldest  versions,  Irenseus  (264),  and  good  MSS.  read. 
Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "  Lord  ; "  and  one  MS.  only,  "God." 
If  "  Lord  "  be  read,  it  will  mean  Christ.  As  "  Christ"  was  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  five  privileges  of  Israel  {v.  4),  so  it  is  natural  that 
He  should  be  mentioned  here  in  one  of  the  five  corresponding 
sins  of  that  people.  In  Numbers,  21.  5,  it  is  "spake  against  God'' 
(whence  probably  arose  the  alteration  in  the  one  MS.,  i  Corin- 
thians, 10.  9,  "God,"  to  harmonize  it  with  Numbers,  21.  5).  As 
either  "  Christ  "  or  "  Lord  "  is  the  genuine  reading,  "  Christ "  must 
be  "  God."  Cf.  "Why  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord  ?"  Exodus,  17.  2,  7. 
Cf.  Romans,  14.  11,  with  Isaiah,  45.  22,  23.     Israel's  discontented 
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complainings  were  temptings  of  Christ  especially,  the  "  Angel " 
of  the  covenant  (Exodus,  23.  20,  21  ;  32.  34  ;  Isaiah,  63.  9).  Though 
they  drank  of  "that  Rock  ...  Christ"  (z'.  4),  they  yet  complained 
for  want  of  water  (Exodus,  17.  2,  7).  Though  also  eating  the  same 
spiritual  meat  (Christ,  "  the  true  manna,"  "  the  bread  of  life  "),  they 
yet  murmured,  "  Our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread."  In  this  case, 
being  punished  by  the  fiery  serpents,  they  were  saved  by  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  emblem  of  Christ  (Cf.  John,  8.  56  ;  Hebrews,  11. 
26).  The  Greek  for  "  tempt"  means,  tempt  or  /;/,  so  as  to  wear  out 
the  long-suffering  of  Christ  (Cf.  Psalm  95.  8,  9  ;  Numbers,  14.  22). 
The  Corinthians  were  in  danger  of  provoking  God's  long-suffering 
by  walking  on  the  verge  of  idolatry,  through  overweening  confi- 
dence in  their  knowledge.  10.  some  of  them  .  .  .  murmured  — 
upon  the  death  of  Korah  and  his  company,  who  themselves  were 
murmurers  (Numbers,  16.  41,  49).  Their  murmurs  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  virtually  murmurs  against  God  (Cf.  Exodus,  16. 
8,  10).  St.  Paul  herein  glances  at  the  Corinthian  murmurs  against 
himself,  the  apostle  of  Christ,  destroyed  — 14,700  perished,  the 
destroyer  —  the  same  destroying  angel  sent  by  God  as  in  Exodus, 
12. 23,  and  2  Samuel,  24. 16.  11.  Now. .  .these  things ...  ensamples 
—  resuming  the  thread  of  v.  6.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  '*b)^  way 
of  example."  the  ends  of  the  world  —  Ht./'oi  the  ages;"  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  in  its  successive  phases,  {plural, 
"ends")  being  the  winding  up  of  all  former  "ages."  No  new 
dispensation  shall  appear  till  Christ  comes  as  Avenger  and  Judge  ; 
till  then  the  "ends"  being  many  include  various  successive 
periods  (Cf.  Hebrews,  9.  26).  As  we  live  in  the  last  dispensation, 
which  is  the  consummation  of  all  that  went  before,  our  responsi- 
bilities are  the  greater  ;  and  the  greater  is  the  guilt,  St.  Paul  im- 
plies, to  the  Corinthians,  which  they  incur  if  they  fall  short  of  their 
privileges.  12.  thinketh  he  Standeth  —  stands  and  thinks  that  he 
stands  [Bengel]  ;  i.  e.,  stands  "  by  faith  "  "  well  pleasing  "  to  God  : 
in  contrast  to  v.  5,  "with  many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased" 
(Romans,  11.  20).  fall  —  from  his  place  in  the  church  of  God 
(Cf.  V.  8,  "fell  ").  Both  temporally  and  spiritually  (Romans,  14.  4). 
Our  security,  so  far  as  relates  to  God,  consists  in  faith  ;  so  far  as 
relates  to  ourselves,  it  consists  in  fear.  13.  Consolation  to  them 
under  their  temptation:  it  is  none  but  such  as  is  "common  to 
man,"  or  "such  as  man  can  bear,"  "adapted  to  man's  powers  of 
endurance."  [Wahl.]  faithful  —  (Psalm  125.  3  ;  Isaiah,  27.  3,  8  ; 
Revelation,  3.  10).  "God  is  faithful"  to  the  covenant  which  He 
made  with  you  in  calling  you  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  24).  To  be  led 
into  temptation  is  distinct  from  I'unning  into  it,  which  would  be 
"tempting  God"  (2/.  9  ;  Matthew,  4.  7).  way  to  escape  —  (Jere- 
miah, 29.  Ti ;  2  Peter,  2.  9).  The  Greek  is,  "  the  way  of  escape  ;" 
the  appropriate  way  of  escape  in  each  particular  temptation:  not 
an  immediate  escape,  but  one  in  due  time,  after  patience  has  had 
her  perfect  work  (James,  i.  2-4,  12).  He  "makes"  the  way  of 
escape  simultaneously  with  the  temptation  which  His  providence 
permissively  arranges  for  His  people,  to  bear  it — Greek,  to  beat 
up  under  it  or  against  it.  Not,  He  will  take  it  away  (2  Corinthians, 
12.  7-9.    14.  Resuming  the  argument  {v.  7;  "h.  8.  9).    10.  flee  —  Do 
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not  tamper  with  it  by  doubtful  acts,  sucn  as  eating  idol  meats  on 
the  plea  of  Christian  liberty.  The  only  safety  is  in  wholly  shunning 
whatever  borders  on  idolatry  (2  Corinthians,  6.  16,  17).  The  Holy 
Spirit  herein  also  presciently  warned  the  church  against  the  idol- 
atry, subsequently  transferred  from  the  idol  feast  to  the  Lord's 
supper  itself,  in  the  figment  of  transubstantiation.  15.  Appeal  to 
their  own  powers  of  Judgment  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  follows  :  liz,,  that  as  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  in- 
volves a  partaking  of  the  Lord  himself,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  meats  involved  a  partaking  of  the  altar  of  God, 
and,  as  the  heathens  sacrifice  to  devils,  to  partake  of  an  idol  feast 
is  to  have  fellowship  with  devils.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
the  responsibility  of  "  judging  "  for  ourselves.  The  weakness  of 
private  judgment  is  not  an  argument  against  its  use,  but  its  abuse. 
We  should  the  more  take  pains  in  searching  the  infallible  word, 
with  ever)^  aid  within  our  reach,  and  above  all  with  humble  pra)'er 
for  the  Spirit's  teaching  (Acts,  17.  11).  If  St.  Paul,  an  inspired 
ipostle,  not  only  permits,  but  urges,  men  to  Judge  his  sa3nngs  by 
Scripture,  much  more  should  the  fallible  ministers  of  the  present 
Wsible  church  do  so.  "To  zuise  men,"  refers  with  a  mixture  of 
uony  to  the  Corinthian  boast  of  "wisdom"  (ch.  4.  40;  2  Corin- 
thians, II.  19).  Here  you  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  )'our 
"wisdom"  in  judging  "what  I  say."  16.  The  Clip  Of  blessing  — 
Answering  to  the  Jewish  "cup  of  blessing,"  over  which  thanks 
were  offered  in  the  Passover.  It  was  in  doing  so  that  Christ  in- 
stituted this  part  of  the  Lord's  supper  (Matthew,  26.  27  ;  Luke,  22. 
17,  20).  we  bless  —  "  We,"  not  merely  ministers,  but  also  the  con- 
gregation. The  minister  "  blesses"  \i.  e.^  consecrates  %vith  blessing] 
the  cup,  not  by  any  priestly  transmitted  authority  of  his  own,  but 
as  representative  of  the  congregation,  who  virtually  through  him 
bless  the  cup.  The  consecration  is  the  corporate  act  of  the  whole 
church.  The  act  oi  Joint  blessing  hy  him  and  them  (not  "the  cup" 
itself,  which,  as  also  "  the  bread,"  in  the  Greek  is  in  the  accusative), 
and  the  consequent  drinking  of  it  together,  constitute  the  com- 
munion, /.  e.,  the  joint  participation  "of  the  blood  of  Christ."  Cf. 
V.  18,  "  They  who  eat .  .  .  are  partakers  "  (joint  communicants),  &c. 
"Is"  in  both  cases  in  this  verse  is  literal,  not  represents.  He  who 
with  faith  partakes  of  the  cup  and  the  bread,  partakes  really  but 
spiritually  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  (Ephesians,  5.  30,  32), 
and  of  the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice  on  the  cross  (Cf.  v.  18).  In 
contrast  to  this  is  to  have  "fellowship  with  devils"  {v.  20). 
Alford  explains,  "The  cup  ...  is  the  [joint]  participation  (/.  c. 
that  whereby  the  act  of  participation  takes  place)  of  the  blood," 
&c.  It  is  the  seal  of  our  living  union  with,  and  a  means  of 
our  partaking  of,  Christ  as  our  Saviour  (John,  6.  53-57).  It  is 
not  said,  "  The  cup  ...  is  the  blood,"  or  "  the  bread  ...  is  the 
body"  but  "  is  the  cojurnunion  (joint  participation)  of  the  blood  .  . . 
body."  If  the  bread  be  changed  into  the  literal  body  of  Christ, 
where  is  the  sign  of  the  sacrament?  Romanists  eat  Christ  "  ?'« 
remembrance  of  Himself."  To  drink  literal  blood  vfOu\d  have  been 
an  abomination  to  Jews,  which  the  first  Christians  were  (Leviticus, 
17,  II,  12).     Breaking  the  bread  was  part  of  the  act  of  consecrating 
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it,  for  tnus  was  represented  the  crucifixion  of  Christ's  body(l  Co- 
rinthians, II.  24).  The  distinct  specification  of  the  bread  and 
fhe  wine  disproves  the  Romish  doctrine  of  concomitancy,  and  ex- 
clusion of  the  laity  from  the  cup.  17.  one  bread  —  rather,  "loaf." 
One  loaf  alone  seems  to  have  been  used  in  each  celebration,  aiid 
one  body — Omit  "and;"  "one  loaf  (that  is),  one  body."  "We 
the  many  {viz.,  believers  assembled  ;  so  the  Greek),  are  one  bread 
(b)'^  our  partaking  of  the  same  loaf,  which  becomes  assimilated  to 
the  substance  of  all  our  bodies,  and  so  we  become),  one  body" 
(with  Christ,  and  so  with  one  another),  we  .  .  .  all  —  Greek,  "the 
whole  of  us."  18.  Israel  after  the  flesh — the  literal,  as  distin- 
tinguished  from  the  spiritual,  Israel  (Romans,  2.  29  ;  4.  i  ;  9.  3  ; 
Galatians,  4.  29).  partakers  of  the  altar  —  and  so  of  God,  whose 
is  the  altar  ;  they  have  fellowship  in  God  and  His  worship  of 
which  the  altar  is  the  symbol.  19,  20.  what  say  I  then?  —  the  in- 
ference might  be  drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the  Lord's  supper 
and  Jewish  sacrifices,  that  an  idol  is  really  what  the  heathen  thought 
it  to  be,  a  god,  2iX\d  that  in  eating  idol  meats  they  had  fellowship 
with  the  god.  This  verse  guards  against  such  an  inference: 
"What  would  I  say  then?  that  a  thing  sacrificed  to  an  idol  is  any 
real  thing  (in  the  sense  that  the  heathen  regard  it),  or  that  an  idol 
is  any  real  thing  ?"  (The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  words  in  this  order. 
Supply  ''Nay.")  "  But  (I  say)  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sac- 
rifice they  sacrifice  to  devils  "  (demons).  St.  Paul  here  introduces  a 
new  fact.  It  is  true  that,  as  I  said,  an  idol  has  no  reality  in  the  sense 
that  the  heathen  regard  it,  but  it  has  a  reality  in  another  sense  ; 
heathendom  being  under  Satan's  dominion  as  "prince  of  this 
world,"  he  and  his  demons  are,  in  fact,  the  powers  worshipped  by 
the  heathen,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  conscious  of  it  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  17  ;  Leviticus,  19.  7  ;  2  Chronicles,  11.  15  ;  Psalm  106. 
37  ;  Revelation,  7.  20).  "  Devil  "  is  in  the  Greek  restricted  to  Satan. 
"Demons  "is  the  term  applied  to  his  subordinate  evil  spirits. 
Fear,  rather  than  love,  is  the  motive  of  heathen  worship  (Cf.  the 
English  word  "panic"  from  Pan,  whose  human  form  with  horns 
and  cloven  hoofs  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  representations  of  Satan 
which   prevail   now),  just  as  fear  is  the   spirit  of  Satan   and  his 

demons  (James,  2.  19).    I  wouid  not  that  ye  .  .  .  have  fellowship 

with  devils  —  by  partaking  of  idol  feasts  (ch.  8.  10).  21.  Ye  can- 
not, &C.  —  really  and  spiritually,  though  ye  may  outwardly  (i 
Kings,  18.  21).  cup  of  devils  —  in  contrast  to  the  cup  of  the  Lord. 
At  idol  feasts  libations  were  usually  made  from  the  cup  to  the 
idol  first,  and  then  the  guests  drank,  so  that  in  drinking  they  had 
fellowship  with  the  idol,  the  Lord's  table  —  The  Lord's  supper 
is  a  feast  on  a  table,  not  a  sacrifice  on  an  altar.  Our  only  altar  is 
the  cross,  our  only  sacrifice  that  of  Christ  once  for  all.  The 
Lord's  supper  stands,  however,  in  the  same  relation,  analogically, 
to  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  the  Jews'  sacrificial  feasts  did  to  their  sacri- 
fices (Cf.  Malachi,  i.  7,  "altar  .  .  .  table  of  the  Lord  ")and  the  hea- 
then idol  feasts  to  their  idolatrous  sacrifices  (Isaiah,  65.  11).  The 
heatheti  sacrifices  were  offered  to  idol  nonentities,  behind  which  Sa- 
tan lurked.  The  Jews'  sacrifice  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  substance 
which  was  to  come.     Our  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  only  sub- 
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stantial  reality  ;  therefore,  while  the  partaker  of  the  Jews'  sacri- 
ficial feast  partook  rather  "  of  the  altar"  {v.  i8)  than  of  God,  mani- 
fested fully,  and  the  heathen  idol-feaster  had  fellowship  really 
with  demons,  the  communicant  in  the  Lord's  supper  has  in 
it  a  real  communion  of,  or  fellowship  in,  the  body  of  Christ 
once  sacrificed,  and  now  exalted  as  the  Head  of  redeemed 
humanity.  22.  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy?  —  by 
dividing  our  fellowship  between  Him  and  idols  (Ezekiel,  20. 
39).  Is  it  our  wish  to  provoke  Him  to  assert  His  power? 
Deuteronomy.  32.  21,  is  before  the  apostle's  mind  [Alford] 
(Exodus,  20.  5).  are  we  stronger? — that  we  can  risk  a  contest 
with  Him.  23.  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  &,C.  —  Recurring  to 
the  Corinthian  plea  (ch.  6.  I2\  he  repeats  his  qualification  of  it. 
The  oldest  MSS.  omit  both  times  "for  me."  edify  not  —  tend  not 
to  build  tip  the  spiritual  temple,  the  church,  in  faith  and  love.  St. 
Paul  does  not  appeal  to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts,  15),  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  regarded  outside  of  Palestine, 
but  rather  to  the  broad  principle  of  true  Christian  freedom  which 
does  not  allow  us  to  be  governed  by  external  things,  as  though, 
because  we  can  use  them,  we  viust  use  them  (ch.  6.  12).  Their  use 
or  non-use  is  to  be  regulated  b)'  regard  to  edification,  24.  (Verse 
33;  ch.  13.  5  ;  Romans,  15.  i,  2).  25.  shambles  —  butchers' stalls  ; 
the  flesh  market,  asking  no  question  —  whether  it  has  been 
offered  to  an  idol  or  not.  for  conscience'  sake  —  If,  on  asking, 
you  should  hear  it  had  been  offered  to  idols,  a  scruple  would 
arise  in  your  conscience  which  was  needless  and  never  would 
have  arisen  had  you  asked  no  questions.  26.  The  ground  on 
which  such  eating  without  questioning  is  justified  is,  the  earth 
and  all  its  contents  ("the  fullness  thereof,"  Psalm  20.  i  ;  50.  12), 
including  all  meats,  belong  to  the  Lord  and  are  appointed  for  our 
use  ;  and  where  conscience  suggests  no  scruple,  all  are  to  be 
eaten  (Romans,  14.  14,  20;  i  Timoth)'-,  4.  4,  5  ;  Cf.  Acts,  10.  15). 
27.  ye  be  disposed  to  go  —  tacitly  implying,  they  would  be  as 
well  not  to  go,  but  yet  not  forbidding  them  to  go  {v.  9).  [Grotius.] 
The  feast  is  not  an  idol  feast  but  a  general  entertainment  at 
which,  however,  there  might  be  meat  that  had  been  offered  to  an 
idol,    for  conscience'  sake  —  See  Note  v.  25.    28.  If  any  man  — 

a  weak  Christian  at  table,  wishing  to  warn  his  brother,  offered 
In  sacrifice  unto  idols  —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "unto  idols." 
At  a  heathen's  table  the  expression,  offensive  to  him  would 
naturally  be  avoided,  for  conscience'  sake  —  not  to  cause  a 
stumbling   block    to    the    conscience    of    thy   weak    brother   (ch. 

8.  10-12).  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  &c.  —  Not  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  29.  Conscience  ...  of  the  other — the  weak  brother  intro- 
duced in  V.  28.    for  why  is  my  liberty  judged  of  another  man's 

conscience?  —  St.  Paul  passes  to  the  first  person  to  teach  his 
converts  by  putting  himself,  as  it  were,  in  their  position.  The 
Greek,  i^ivd's,  for  '  the  other  "  and  "another"  are  distinct.  "'The 
other"  is  the  one  luitli  whom  St.  PanVs  and  his  Corinthian  converts'^ 
concern  is;  "  another,''^  is  any  other  with  whom  he  and  they  have  no 
concern.  If  a  guest  know  the  meat  to  be  idol  meat  while  I  know 
it  not,  I  have  "  liberty"  to  eat  without  being  condemned  b)'- his"  con- 
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science."  [Grotius.]  Thus  the  "  for,"  &c.,  is  an  argument  for  v. 
27,  "  Eat,  asking  no  questions."  Or  "  Why  should  I  give  occasion 
by  the  rash  use  of  my  liberty  that  another  should  condemn  it 
[EsTius],  or  that  my  liberty  should  cause  the  destruction  of  my 
•reak  brother?"  [Menochius.]  Or  the  words  are  those  of  the 
Corinthian  objector  (perhaps  used  in  their  letter  and  so  quoted  by 
St.  Paul),  "Why  is  my  liberty  judged  by  another's  conscience?" 
why  should  not  I  be  judged  only  by  my  own  and  have  liberty  to 
do  whatever  it  sanctions?  St.  Paul  replies  in  v.  31  :  Your  doing 
so  ought  always  to  be  limited  by  regard  to  what  most  tends  "to 
the  glory  of  God."  [Vatablus,  Conybeare  &  Howson.]  The 
first  explanation  is  simplest;  the  "for,"  &c.,  in  it  refers  to  "not 
thine  own"  {i.  e,,  "not  my  own,"  in  St.  Paul's  change  to  the  first 
person);  I  am  to  abstain  only  in  the  case  of  liability  to  offend 
another's  conscience  ;  in  cases  where  7?iy  oivn  has  no  scruple,  I  am 
not  bound,  in  God's  judgment,  by  any  other  conscience  than  my 
own.  30.  For  —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "for."  by  grace  — 
rather,  "thankfully."  [Alford.]  I  ...  be  partaker — I  partake 
of  the  food  set  before  me.  evil  spoken  of — by  him  who  does  not 
use  his  liberty,  .but  will  eat  nothing  without  scrupulosity  and 
questioning  whence  the  meat  comes,  give  thanks  —  which  con- 
secrates all  the  Christian's  acts  (Romans,  14.  6 ;  i  Timothy^ 
4-  3»  4)-  31-  Contrast  (Zechariah,  7.  6)  the  picture  of  worldly 
men.  The  godly  may  "  eat  and  drink,"  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
him  (Jeremiah,  22.  15,  16).  to  the  glory  of  God — (Colossians» 
3.17;  I  Peter,  4.  11) — which  involves  our  having  regard  to  the 
edification  of  our  neighbour,  32,  Give  none  otTense — in  things 
indifferent  (ch.  8.  13  ;  Romans,  14.  13  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  3) ;  for  in 
all  essential  things  affecting  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  even 
in  the  smallest  detail  wq  must  not  swerve  from  principle,  whatever 
offense  may  be  the  result  (ch.  i.  23).  Giving  offense  is  unneces- 
sary if  our  own  spirit  cause  it;  necessary,  if  it  be  caused  by  the 
truth.     33.   I  please  —  I  try  to  please  (ch.  g.  19,  22  ;  Romans,  15.  2). 

not  seeking  mine  own  —  {v.  24).  many  —  rather  as  Greek,  "the 
many."  1 

CHAPTER  XL 

1-34.  Censure  on  Disorders  in  their  Assemblies  ;   Their 
Women  not  being  Veiled,  and  Abuses  at  the  Love  Feasts. 

1.  Rather  belonging  to  the  end  of  ch.  10,  than  to  this  chapter. 
followers — 6'r<?^>^,  "  imitators."  of  Christ  —  who  did  not  please 
Himself  (Romans,  15.  3)  ;  but  gave  himself,  at  the  cost  ^of  laying 
aside  his  Divine  glory,  and  dying  as  man,  for  us  (Ephesians,  5. 
2  ;  Philippians,  2.  4,  5).  We  are  to  follow  Christ  first,  and  earthly 
teachers  only  so  far  as  they  follow  Christ.  2.  Here  the  chapter 
ought  to  begin,    ye  remember  me  in  ail  things  —  in  your  general 

practice,  though  in  the  particular  instances  which  follow  ye  fail. 
ordinances — 6'nv/C',  "traditions,"  i.e.,  apostolic  directions  given 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  {v.  23  ;  ch.  15.  3  ;  2  Thessalonians, 

2.  15).     The  reference  here  is  mainly  to  ceremonies ;  for  in  v.  23,  ns 

to  the  Lord's  Suppep   which  is  not  a  mere  ceremony,  he  says,  not 
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merely,  "  I  delivered  unto  you,"  but  also,  "  I  received  of  the  Lord  ;'' 
here  he  says  only  "  I  delivered  to  you."  Romanists  argue  hence 
for  oral  traditions.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  a  genu- 
ine apostolic  tradition  intended  for  all  ages.  Any  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  such  ought  to  be  observed  ;  any  that  cannot,  ought 
to  be  rejected  (Revelation,  22.  18).  Those  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ten word  alone  can  be  proved  to  be  such.  3.  The  Corinthian 
women,  on  the  ground  of  the  abolition  of  distinction  of  sexes  in 
Christ,  claimed  equality  with  the  male  sex,  and  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  propriety  came  forward  to  pray  a  prophesy  without  the 
customary  head-covering  of  females.  The  gospel,  doubtless,  did 
raise  women  from  the  degradation  in  which  they  had  been  sunk, 
especially  in  the  East.  Yet,  while  on  a  level  with  males  as  to  the 
offer  of ^  and  standing  in  grace  {G2i\-3X\2iX\'i,, 'i.  28),  their  subjection  in 
point  of  order,  jnodesty,  and  seemliness,  is  to  be  maintained.  St.  Paul 
reproves  here  their  unseemliness  as  to  dress ;  in  ch.  13.  34,  as  to 
the  retiring  modesty  in  public  which  becomes  them.  He  grounds 
his  reproof  here  on  the  subjection  of  woman  to  man  in  the  order 
of  creation,  the  head  —  an  appropriate  expression,  when  he  is 
about  to  treat  of  woman's  appropriate  head-dress  in,  public,    of  every 

man  ...  Christ — (Ephesians,  5.23.)    of ...  woman  ...  man — {v. 

8;  Genesis,  3.  16 ;  i  Timothy,  2.  11,  12  ;  I  Peter,  3.  i,  5,  6).  head 
ef  Christ  is  God  — (ch.  3.  23  ;  15.  27,  28  ;  Luke,  3.  22,  38  ;  John,  14. 
28;  20.  17  ;  Ephesians,  3.  9).  "Jesus,  therefore,  must  be  of  the 
same  essence  as  God  ;  for,  since  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman, 
and  since  the  head  is  of  the  same  essence  as  the  body,  and  God 
is  the  head  of  the  Son,  it  follows  the  Son  is  of  the  same  essence 
as  the  Father."  [S.  Chrysostom.]  "The  woman  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  man,  and  not  made  by  the  man  ;  so,  too,  the  Son  is 
not  made  by  the  Father,  but  of  the  essence  of  the  Father."  [The- 
ODORET,  t.  3,  p.  171.]  4.  praying  —  in  public  (^'.  17).  prophe- 
sying—  preaching  in  the  Spirit  (ch.  12.  10).  having  —  i.  ^.,  if  he 
were  to  have :  a  supposed  case  to  illustrate  the  impropriety  in  the 
woman's  case.  It  was  the  Greek  custom  (and  so  that  at  Corinth) 
for  men  in  worship  to  be  uncovered  ;  whereas  the  Jews  wore  the 
Tallith,  or  veil,  to  show  reverence  before  God,  and  their  unworthi- 
ness  to  look  on  him  (Isaiah,  6.  2) ;  however,  Mamonides  {Mishna) 
excepts  cases  where  [as  in  Greece]  the  custom  of  the  place  was 
different,  dishonoureth  his  head  —  not  as  Alford,  "  Christ "  {n.  3) : 
but  literally,  as  "  his  head  "  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 
He  dishonours  his  head  (the  principal  part  of  the  body)  by  wearing 
a  covering  or  veil,  which  is  a  mark  of  subjection,  and  which  makes 
him  look  downward  instead  of  upward  to  His  Spiritual  Head, 
Christ,  to  whom  alone  he  owes  subjection.  Why,  then,  ought  not 
man  to  wear  the  covering  in  token  of  his  subjection  to  Christ,  as 
the  woman  wears  it  in  token  of  her  subjection  to  man?  "  Because 
Christ  is  not  seen  :  the  man  is  seen  ;  so  the  covering  of  him  who 
is  under  Christ  is  not  seen  ;  of  her  who  is  under  the  man,  is  seen." 
[Bengel.]    (Cf.  V.  7.)    5.  woman  .  .  .  prayeth  . . .  prophesieth  — 

This  instance  of  women  speaking  in  public  worship  is  an  extra- 
ordinary case,  and  justified  only  by  the  miraculous  gifts  which 
such  won^en  possessed  as  their  credentials  ;  for  instance,  Anna  the 
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prophetess  and  Priscilla  (so  Acts,  2.  18),  The  ordinary  rule  to  them 
is,  silence  in  public  (ch.  14.  34,  35  ;  I  Timothy,  2.  11,  12).  Mental 
receptivity  and  activity  in  family  life  are  recognized  Christianity 
as  most  accordant  with  the  destiny  of  woman.  This  passage  does 
not  necessarily  sanction  women  speaking  in  public,  even  though 
possessing  miraculous  gifts  ;  but  simply  records  what  took  place 
at  Corinth,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on  it,  reserving  the  cen- 
sure of  it  till  ch.  14.  34,  35.  Even  those  women  endowed  with 
prophecy  were  designed  to  exercise  their  gift  rather,  in  other  times 
and  places,  than  the  public  congregation,  dishonoureth  .  .  .  head 
—  in  that  she  acts  against  the  Divine  ordinance  and  the  modest  pro- 
priety that  becomes  her  ;  in  putting  away  the  veil  she  puts  away 
the  badge  of  her  subjection  to  man,  which  is  her  true  "honour;" 
for  through  him  it  connects  her  with  Christ,  the  head  of  the  man. 
Moreover,  as  the  head-covering  was  the  emblem  of  maiden  modesty 
before  man  (Genesis,  24.  65),  and  conjugal  chastity  (Genesis,  20.  16) ; 
so,  to  uncover  the  head  indicated  withdrawal  from  the  poiver  oi  the 
husband,  when  a  suspected  wife  had  her  head  uncovered  by  the 
Priest  (Numbers,  5.  18).  Alford  takes  "  her  head  "  to  be  man, 
her  symbolical,  not  her  literal  head  ;  but  as  it  is  literal  in  the 
former  clause,  it  must  be  so  in  the  latter  one.  ail  one  as  if .  . . 
shaven  —  As  woman's  hair  is  given  her  by  nature  as  her  covering 
(z/.  15),  to  cut  it  off  like  a  man,  all  admit,  would  be  indecorous; 
therefore,  to  put  away  the  head-covering,  too,  like  a  man,  would  be 
similarly  indecorous.  It  is  natural  to  her  to  have  long  hair  for  her 
covering  ;  she  ought,  therefore,  to  add  the  other  (the  wearing  of  a 
head-covering)  to  show,  that  she  does  of  her  own  will  that  which 
nature  itself  teaches  she  ought  to  do,  in  token  of  her  subjection  to 
man.  6.  A  woman  would  not  like  to  be  "  shorn "  or  (what  is 
worse)  "  shaven  :"  but  if  she  chooses  to  be  uncovered  (unveiled)  in 
front,  let  her  be  so  also  behind,  i.  e.,  "  shorn."  a  shame  —  an  unbe- 
coming thing  (Cf.  V.  13-15).  Thus  the  shaving  of  nuns  is  "  a  shame." 
7-9.  Argument,  also,  from  man's  more  immediate  relation  to  God, 
and  the  woman's  to  man.  man . . .  image . . .  glory  of  God  —  being 
created  in  God's  "  image  "  Jirst,  and  directly:  the  woman,  subse- 
quently, and  indirectly,  through  the  mediation  of  man.  Man  is 
the  representative  of  God's  "glory"  (this  ideal  of  man  being 
realized  most  fully  in  the  Son  of  Man)  (Psalm  8.  4,  5  ;  Cf.  2  Corin- 
thians, 8.  23).  Man  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  both  the  "  image," 
and  in  the  "  likeness,"  of  God  (Cf.  James,  3.  9).  But  "  image  "  alone 
is  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  (Colossians,  i.  15  ;  Cf.  Hebrews,  i.  3). 
"Express  image,"  Greek,  the  impress.  The  Divine  Son  is  not 
merely  "  like''  God,  He  is  God  of  God,  "being  of  one  substance 
(essence)  with  the  Father."  [Nicene  Creed.]  woman  . .  .  glory 
of...  man  —  He  does  not  say,  also  ''the  image  of  the  man." 
For  the  sexes  differ  ;  moreover  the  woman  is  created  in  the  image 
of  God  2iS  well  as  the  man  (Genesis,  i.  26,  27).  But  as  the  moon 
in  relation  to  the  sun  (Genesis,  37.  9),  so  woman  shines  not  so 
much  with  light  direct  from  God  as  with  light  derived  from  man, 
i.  e.,  in  her  order  in  creation;  not  that  she  does  not  in  grace  come 
individually  into  direct  communion  with  God  ;  but  even  here  much 
of  her  knowledge  is  mediately  given  her  through  man,  on  whom 
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she  is  naturally  dependent.  8.  isof .  .  .  of — takes  his  being  f7'om 
("out  of")  .  .  .  from ;  referring  to  woman's  original  creation, 
"  taken  out  of  man  "  (Cf.  Genesis,  2.  23).  The  woman  was  made 
by  God  mediately,  through  the  man  who  was,  as  it  were,  a  veil  or 
medium  placed  between  her  and  God  and,,  therefore,  should  wear 
the  veil  or  head-covering  in  public  worship,  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  subordination  to  man  in  the  order  of  creation.  The  man 
being  made  immediately  by  God  as  his  glory,  has  no  veil  between 
himself  and  God.  [Faber  Stapulensis  z'/z  j§^;z^v/.]  9.  Neither  — 
rather,  "For  also;"  another  argtwient :  The  immediate  object  of 
ivomans  creation.  *'  The  man  was  not  created  for  the  sake  of 
the  woman  ;  but  the  woman  for  the  sake  of  the  man " 
(Genesis,  2.  18,  21,  22).  Just  as  the  church,  the  bride  is 
made  for  Christ ;  and  yet  in  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
creations,  the  bride,  while  made  for  the  bridegroom,  in  fultilling 
that  end,  attains  her  own  true  "  glor)',"  and  brings  "sham.e"  and 
"dishonour"  on  herself  by  any  departure  from  it  (z'.  4.  6).  10. 
power  on  her  head  —  the  kerchief;  Frer^h  " couvre-chef,"  head- 
covering,  the  emblem  of  "  power  on  her  head  ;"  the  sign  of  her  being 
under  man's  power  and  exercising  delegated  authority  under  him. 
St,  Paul  had  before  his  mind  the  root-connection  between  the 
Hebrew  terms  for  "  veil  "  {Radid),  and  subjection  {Radad).  be- 
cause of  the  angeis  —  who  are  present  at  our  Christian  assemblies 
iCi.  Psalm  138.  i,  "gods,"  i.  e.,  angels),  and  delight  in  the  orderly 
subordination  of  the  several  ranks  of  God's  worshippers  in  their 
respective  places,  the  outward  demeanour  and  dress  of  the  latter 
being  indicative  of  that  inward  humility  which  angels  know  to  be 
most  pleasing  to  their  common  Lord  (ch.  4.  9  ;  Ephesians,  3.  10; 
Ecclesiastes,  5.  6).  Hammond  quotes  Chrysostom,  "  Thou  stand- 
est  with  angels  ;  thou  singest  with  them  ;  thou  hymnest  with 
them;  and  yet  dost  thou  stand  laughing?"  Bengel  explains: 
"  As  the  angels  are  in  relation  to  God,  so  the  woman  is 
in  relation  to  man.  God's  face  is  uncovered  ;  angels  in  his 
presence  are  veiled  (Isaiah,  6.  2).  Man's  faCe  is  uncovered ; 
woman  in  his  presence  is  to  be  veiled.  For  her  not  to  be  so 
would,  by  its  indecorousness,  offend  the  angels  (Matthew, 
18.  10,  31).  She,  by  her  w-eakness,  especially  needs  their  ministry  ; 
she  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  careful  not  to  offend  them." 
II.  Yet  neither  sex  is  insulated  and  independent  of  the  other  in 
the  Christian  life.  [Alford.]  The  one  needs  the  other  in  the 
sexual  relation  ;  and  in  respect  to  Christ  ("  in  the  Lord  ")  the  man 
and  the  woman  together  (for  neither  can  be  dispensed  with)  realize 
the  ideal  of  redeemed  humanity  represented  by  the  bride,  the 
church.  12.  As  the  woman  was  formed  out  <?/"  (from)  the  man, 
even  so  is  man  born  by  means  of  woman  ;  but  all  things  (including 
both  man  and  woman)  are  from  God  as  their  source  (Romans, 
II.  36  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  18).  They  depend  mutually  each  on  the 
other,  and  both  on  Him.  13.  Appeal  to  their  own  sense  of 
decorum,  a  woman  .  .  .  unto  God  —  By  rejecting  the  emblem  of 
subjection  (the  head-covering)  she  passes  at  one  leap  in  praying  pub- 
licly beyond  both  the  man  and  angels.  [Bengel.]  14.  The  fact  that 
nature  has  provided  woman,  and  not  man,  with  long  hair,  proves  that 
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man  was  designed  to  be  uncovered,  and  woman  covered.  The  Naz- 
arite  however,  wore  long  hair  lawfully,  as  being  part  of  a  vow  sanc- 
tioned by  God  (Numbers,  6.  5).     Cf.  as  to  Absalom,  2  Samuel,  14. 

:26,  and  Acts,  18.  18.    15.  her  hair  ...  for  a  covering  — Not  that 

she  does  not  need  additional  covering.  Nay,  her  long  hair  shows 
she  ought  to  cover  her  head  as  much  as  possible.  The  will  ought 
to  accord  with  nature.  [Bengel.]  16.  A  summary  close  to  the 
argument  by  appeal  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  churches,  if 
any  .  .  .  seem  —  the  Greek,  also  means,  ''thinks''  (fit)  Cf.  Matthew, 
3.  g).  If  any  man  chooses  (still  after  all  my  arguments)  to  be  con- 
tentious. If  any  be  contentious  and  thinks  himself  r/V///  in  being 
so.  A  reproof  of  the  Corinthians'  self-sufficiency  and  disputatious- 
ness  (ch.  i.  20).  we  —  apostles;  or  we  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from 
-whom  ye  have  received  the  gospel,  and  whose  us-^ges  in  all  that  is 
good  ye  ought  to  follow :  Jewish  women  veiled  themselves  when 
in  public,  according  to  Tertullian.  [Estius.]  The  former  ex- 
planation is  best,  as  the  Jews  are  not  referred  to  in  the  context ; 
but  he  often  refers  to  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles,  by  the  ex- 
pression, "we — us"  (ch.  4.  9,  10;  10.  5,  6).  no  such  custom  —  as 
that  of  women  praying  uncovered.  Not  as  Chrysostom,  &c.,  "  that 
of  being  contentious."  The  Greek  term  implies  a  usage,  rather  than 
a  mental  habit  (John,  18.  39).  The  usage  of  true  "  churches  (plural  ; 
not  as  Rome  uses  it,  "the  church,"  as  an  abstract  entity  ;  but  ""the 
churches*'  as  a  number  of  independent  witnesses)  of  God"  (the 
churches  which  God  Himself  recognizes),  is  a  valid  argument  in 
ihe  case  of  external  tites,  especially,  negatively,  e.  g.,  such  rites  were 
not  received  among  them,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
among  us  ;  but  in  questions  of  doctrine,  or  the  essentials  of  worship, 
the  argument  is  not  valid  [Sclater]  (ch.  7.  17;  14.  33).  neither 
—  nor  yet.  Catholic  usage  is  not  an  infallible  test  of  truth,  but  a 
general  test  oi  decency.  17.  in  this  —  which  follows.  I  declare  — 
rather,  "I  enjoin;"  as  the  Greek  is  always  so  used.  The  oldest 
MSS.  rea.d  lit.,  "This  I  enjoin  (you)  not  praising  (you)",  that  — 
inasmuch  as  :  in  that  you,  &c.  Here  he  qualifies  his  praise  {v.  2). 
"  I  said  that  I  praised  you  for  keeping  the  ordinances  delivered  to 
you  ;  but  I  must  now  give  injunctions  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  on 
a  matter  in  which  I  praise  you  not,  viz.,  as  to  the  Lord's  supper  {v. 
23  ;  ch.  14.  37).  not  for  the  better  —  not  so  as  to  progress  to  what 
is  better,  for  the  worse  —  so  as  to  retrograde  to  what  is  worse. 
The  result  of  such  "coming  together"  must  be  "condemnation" 
{v.  34).  18.  first  of  all — In  the  first  place.  The  "divisions" 
{Greek,  schisms)  meant,  are  not  merely  those  of  opinion  (ch.  i.  10), 
but  in  outward  acts  at  the  love  feasts  (Agapae)  (f.  21).  He  does 
not  follow  up  the  expression,  "  in  the  first  place,"  by  "  in  the  second 
place."  But  though  not  expressed,  2i  second  abuse  was  in  his  mind 
when  he  said,  "  In  the  first  place,"  viz.,  the  abuse  of  spiritual 
GIFTS,  which  also  created  disorder  in  their  assemblies  [Alford]  ch. 
12.  i,&c.  ;  14.23,  26,  33.40)-  In  the  church  — not  the  place  of 
worship  ;  for  Isidore  of  Pelusium  denies  that  there  was  such  places 
specially  set  apart  for  worship  in  the  apostle's  times  (Ep.  246.  2). 
But,  "  in  the  assembly,"  or  "  congregation  ;"  in  convocation  for 
worship,  where  especially  love,  order  and  harmony  should  prevail, 
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The  very  ordinance  instituted  for  uniting  together  believers  m  ona 
body,  was  made  an  occasion  of  "divisions"  {schisms),  partly — • 
He  hereby  excepts  the  innocent.  "  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  all 
I  hear,  but  some  I  cannot  help  believing"  [Alford]  :  while  my 
love  is  unaffected  by  it.  [Bengel.]  19.  heresies  —  Not  merely^ 
"  schisms  "  or  "  divisions  "  {v.  18),  which  are  "  r^r^/z^  dissensions  of 
the  congregation  through  differences  of  opinion  "  (Augustin  Con. 
Crescon.  Don.  2.  7,  quoted  by  French  S3'nonyms,  New  Testa- 
ment), but  also  "heresies,"  i.  e.,  "schisms  which  have  now  be- 
come inveterate  :"  "Sects"  [Campbell,  vol.  2,  p.  126,  127]: 
so  Acts,  5.  17  ;  15.  5,  translate  the  same  Greek.  At  present  there 
were  dissensions  at  the  love  feasts  ;  but  St.  Paul,  remembering 
Jesus'  words  (Matthew,  18.  7  ;  24.  10,  12  ;  Luke,  17.  i),  foresees 
"there  must  be  (come)  also"  matured  separations,  and  established 
parties  in  secession,  as  separatists.  The  "must  be"  arises  from 
sin  in  professors  necessarily  bearing  its  natural  fruits  ;  these  are 
overruled  by  God  to  the  probation  of  character  of  both  the  godly 
and  the  ungodly,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  former  for  glory. 
"  Heresies  "  had  not  yet  its  technical  sense  ecclesiastically,  refer- 
ring to  doctrinal  errors :  it  means  confirmed  schisms.  St.  Augus- 
tine's rule  is  a  golden  one  as  regards  questions  of  heresy  and 
catholicit)- :  "In  doubtful   questions,  liberty ;  in  essentials,  unity; 

in  all  things,  charity."    that . . .  approved  may  be  made  manifest — 

Through  the  ^/.'>rt'//rc»z'iv/ (reprobates)  becoming  manifested  (Luke, 
2.  35  ;  I  John,  2.  19).  20.  When  ...  therefore  —  Resuming  the 
thread  of  discourse  from  v.  18.  tJiis  is  not  to  —  rather,  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  eating  the  Lord's  supper ; "  it  is  not  possible  where 
each  is  greedily  intent  only  on  devouring  "  hjs  own  supper,"  and 
some  are  excluded  altogether,  not  having  been  waited  for  [v.  33) 
where  some  are  "drunken,"  while  others  are  "hungry"  (z'.  21). 
The  love  feast  usually  preceded  the  Lord's  supper  (as  eating  the 
Passover  came  before  the  Lord's  supper  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  latter).  It  was  a  club-feast,  where  each  brought  his  portion, 
and  the  rich  extra  portions  for  the  poor  ;  from  it  the  bread  and  wine 
were  taken  for  the  Eucharist ;  and  it  was  at  it  that  the  excesses 
took  place  which  made  a  true  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
during  or  after  it,  with  due  discernment  of  its  solemnity,  out  of  the 
question.  21.  one  taketh  before  other  —  The  rich  "before "the 
poor,  who  had  no  supper  of  their  own.  Instead  of  "  tarrying  for 
one  another"  {i.>.  33) ;  hence  the  precept  (ch.  12.  21,  25).  his  OWn 
supper  —  "His  own"  belly  is  his  God  (Philippians,  3.  19):  "the 
Lord''s  supper,"  the  spiritual  feast  never  enters  his  thoughts, 
drunlcen  —  The  one  has  more  than  is  good  for  him,  the  other  less. 
[Bengel.]  22.  What!  —  Greek,  For.  houses  —  (Cf.  v.  34)  —  "at 
home."  That  is  the  place  to  satiate  the  appetite,  not  the  assembly 
of  the  brethren.  [Alford.]  despise  ye  the  church  of  God  —  the 
congregation  mostly  composed  of  the  poor,  whom  "  God  hath 
chosen,"  however  ye  show  contempt  for  them  (James,  2.  5) ;  Cf. 
"of  God  "here,  making  the  true  honour  of  the  church,  shame 
them  that  have  not  —  viz.,  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in,  and  who, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  received  their  portion  at  the  love  feasts 
Crom  their, wealthier  brethren.     I  praise  you  not  —  Resuming  th& 
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words  {v.  17).  23.  His  object  is  to  show  the  unw  rthiness  of  such 
■conduct  from  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  supper.  1-^  Emphatic  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  not  ;///  orvji  invention,  but  the  Lord's  institution. 
received  of  the  Lord  —  By  immediate  revelation  (Galatians,  i.  12  ; 
Cf.  Acts,  22.  17,  18  ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  1-4).  The  renewal  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  special  revelation  to  St.  Paul, 
enhances  its  solemnity.  The  similarity  between  St.  Luke's  and  St. 
Paul's  account  of  the  institution,  favours  the  supposition  that  the 
former  drew  his  information  from  the  apostle,  whose  companion 
in  travel  he  was.  Thus,  the  undesigned  coincidence  is  a  proof 
of  genuineness,  night  —  the  time  fixed  for  the  Passover  (Ex- 
odus, 12.  6):  though  the  time  for  the  Lord's  supper  is  not 
fixed.  betrayed  —  With  the  traitor  at  the  table,  and  death 
present  before  His  eyes,  He  left  this  ordinance  as  His  last  gift 
to  us,  to  commemorate  His  death.  Though  about  to  receive 
such  an  injury  from  man,  He  gave  this  pledge  of  His  amazing 
love  to  man.  24.  Bralce  —  The  breaking  of  the  bread  involves  its 
distribution,  and  reproves  the  Corinthian  mode  of  the  love  feast, 
of  "every  one  taking  before  other  his  own  supper."  my  body  .  .  . 
brolcen  for  you  —  "  Given  "  (Luke,  22.  19)  for  you  {Greek,  in  your 
behalf^,  and  "  broken,"  so  as  to  be  distributed  among  you.  The 
oldest  MSS.  omit  "broken,"  leaving  it  to  be  supplied  from 
*' brake."  The  two  old  versions,  Memphitic  and  Thebaic,  read 
from  Luke,  "given."  The  literal  "body"  could  not  have  been 
meant ;  for  Christ  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his  disciples 
when  he  said,  "  This  is  my  body."  They  could  only  have  under- 
stood Him  symbolically  and  analogically :  As  this  bread  is  to  your 
bodily  health,  so  my  body  is  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the  believing 
communicant.  The  words,  "  Take,  eat,"  are  not  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
25.  when  he  had  supped — Greek,  "after  the  eating  of  supper," 
viz.,  the  Passover  suppep  which  preceded  the  Lord's  supper,  as 
the  love  feast  did  subsequently.  Therefore,  you  Corinthians  ought 
to  separate  common  meals  from  the  Lord's  supper.  [Bengel.] 
the  new  testament  —  or  "covenant."  The  cup  is  the  parchment- 
deed,  as  it  were,  on  which  my  new  covenant,  or  last  will,  is  written 
and  sealed,  making  over  to  you  all  blessings  here  and  hereafter. 
in  my  blood  —  ratified  by  MY  blood  ;  "not  by  the  blood  of  goats 
and  calves  "  (Hebrews,  g.  12).  aS  oft  as  —  Greek,  as  yjiany  times 
soever :  implying  that  it  is  an  ordinance  often  to  be  partaken  of. 
in  remembrance  of  me — St.  Luke  expresses  this,  which  is  under- 
stood by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  St.  Paul  twice  records  it  as 
suiting  his  purpose.  The  old  sacrifices  brought  sins  continually  to 
remembrance  (Hebrews,  10.  i,  3).  The  Lord's  supper  brings 
to  remembrance  Christ  and  His  sacrifice  once  for  all  for  the  full 
and  final  remission  of  sins.  26.  For —  In  proof  that  the  Lord's  sup- 
per is  "in  remembrance"  of  Him.  show  —  announce  publicly. 
The  Greek  does  not  mean  to  dramatically  represent,  but  "  ye  publicly 
profess,  each  of  you,  the  Lord  has  died  for  me."  [Wahl.]  This 
word,  as  "  is  "  in  Christ's  institution  {v.  24,  25),  implies  not  literal 
presence,  but  a  vivid  realization,  by  faith,  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  a  living  person,  not  a  mere  abstract  dogma,  "  bone  of 
©ur  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh"  (Ephesians,  5.   30;  Cf.  Genesis. 
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2.  23)  ;  and  ourselves  "  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of 
His  bones,"  *'  our  sinful  bodies  made  clean  by  His  body  (once  for  all 
offered),  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most  precious  blood."" 
[Church  of  England  Prayer  Book.]  "Show,"  or  "announce,"  is 
an  expression  applicable  to  ne%v  things;  Cf.  "show"  as  to  the 
Passover,  Exodus,  13.  8.  So  the  Lord's  death  ought  always  to  be 
fresh  in  our  memory ;  Cf.  in  heaven.  Revelation,  5.  6.  That  the 
Lord's  supper  is  in  remembrance  of  Him,  implies  that  he  is  bodily 
absent,  though  spirituall)'-  present,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
memorate one  absent.  The  fact  that  we  not  only  show  the  Lord's 
death  in  the  supper,  but  eat  and  drink  the  pledges  of  it,  could  only 
be  understood  by  the  Jews,  accustomed  to  such  feasts  after  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices,  as  implying  our  personal  appropriation  therein 
of  the  benefits  of  that  death,  till  h3  COme  —  when  there  shall  be 
no  longer  need  of  symbols  of  His  body,  the  body  itself  being  mani- 
fested. The  Greek  expresses  the  certainty  of  His  coming.  Rome 
teaches  that  we  eat  Christ  present  corporally,  till  "  He  come"  cor- 
porally :  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  sJwzvbread,  lit.,  bread  of  the 
presence,  was  in  the  sanctuary,  but  not  in  the  Holiest  place 
(Hebrews,  9.  1-8) ;  so  the  Lord's  supper  in  heaven,  the  antit)^pe  to 
the  Holiest  place,  shall  be  superseded  by  Christ's  own  bodily  pres- 
ence ;  then  the  wine  shall  be  drunk  "anew"  in  the  Father's 
kingdom,  by  Christ  and  His  people  together,  of  which  heavenly 
banquet,  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  spiritual  foretaste  and  specimen 
(Matthew,  26.  29).  Meantime,  as  the  showbread  was  placed  anew, 
every  Sabbath,  on  the  table  before  the  Lord  (Leviticus.  24.  5-8) ;  so 
the  Lord's  death  was  shown,  or  announced  afresh  at  the  Lord's 
table  the  first  day  of  every  week  in  the  primitive  church.  We 
are  now  "  priests  unto  God "  in  the  dispensation  of  Christ's 
spiritual  presence,  antitypical  to  the  Holy  Place  ;  the  perfect 
and  eternal  dispensation,  which  shall  not  begin  till  Christ's  com 
ing,  is  antitypical  to  the  Holiest  Place,  which  Christ  our  High 
Priest  alone  in  the  flesh  as  yet  has  entered  (Hebrews,  9.  6,  7) ;  but 
which,  at  his  coming,  we,  too,  who  are  believers,  shall  enter  (Reve- 
lation, 7.  15  ;  21.  22).  The  supper  joins  the  two  closing  periods 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  dispensations.  The  first  and  second 
comings  are  considered  as  one  coming,  whence  the  expression  is 
not  "return,"  but  "come"  (Cf.,  however,  John,  14.  3).  27.  eat  and 
drink  —  So  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  reads.  But  three  or  four  equally 
old  MSS.,  the  Vulgate  and  Cyprian,  read,  "or."  Romanists  quote 
this  reading  in  favour  of  communion  in  one  kind.  This  conse- 
quence does  not  follow.  St.  Paul  says,  Whosoever  is  guilty  of  un- 
worthy conduct,  either  in  eating  the  bread,  or  in  drinking  the  cup, 
is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Impropriety  in  only  otie 
of  the  two  elements,  vitiates  true  communion  in  both.  Therefore,, 
in  the  end  of  the  verse,  he  says,  not  "body  or  blood,"  &c.,  but 
"body  and  blood."  Any  who  takes  the  bread  without  the  wine, 
or  the  wine  without  the  bread,  '  unworthily  "  com.municates,  and  so 
"is  guilty  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  ;"  for  he  disobeys  Christ's 
express  command  to  partake  of  both.  If  we  do  not  partake  of  the 
sacramental  symbol  of  the  Lord's  death  worthily,  we  share  in  the 
guilt  of  that  death.     Cf.  "  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
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afresh,"  Hebrews,  6.  6.  Unworthiness  in  the  person^  is  not  what 
ought  to  exclude  any,  but  tinworthy  coynmunicating :  However 
unworthy  we  be,  if  we  examine  ourselves  so  as  to  find  that  we 
penitently  believe  in  Christ's  gospel,  we  may  worthily  communi- 
cate. 28.  examine  —  Greek,  prove,  or  test,  his  own  state  of  mind  in 
respect  to  Christ's  death,  and  his  capability  of  "  discerning  the 
Lord's  body"  {v.  29,  31).  Not  auricular  confession  to  a  priest,  but 
self-examination  is  necessary.  SO  —  after  due  self-examination. 
of.  .  .  of — In  V.  27.  where  the  receiving  was  unwortJiily,  the  ex- 
pression was,  "  eat  this  bread,  drink  .*. .  cup  "  without  "  of,"  Here, 
the  "  of"  irnplies  due  circumspection  in  communicating.  [Bengel.] 
let  him  eat —  His  self-examination  is  not  in  order  that  he  may  stay 
away,  but  that  he  may  eat,  i.  e.,  communicate.  29.  damnation  — 
A  mistranslation  which  has  put  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
many  in  respect  to  communicating.  The  right  translation  is 
^'judgment."  The  judgment  is  described  {v.  30-32)  as  temporal. 
not  discerning  —  not  duly  judging  :  not  distinguishing  in  judgment 
(so  the  Greek  :  the  sin  and  its  punishment  thus  being  marked  as 
corresponding)  from  common  food,  the  sacramental  pledges  of  the 
Lord's  body.  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "Lord's,"  see  v.  27. 
Omitting  also  "  unworthily,"  with  most  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  we  must 
translate,  "  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  judg- 
ment to  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body"  (Heb.  10.  29).  The 
church  is  "the  body  of  Christ"  (ch.  12.  27):  The  Lord's  body  is 
His  literal  body  appreciated  and  discerned  by  the  soul  in  the  faith- 
ful receiving,  and  not  present  in  the  elements  themselves.  30. 
wealc  .  .  .  sickly —  He  is  "weak  "  who  has  naturally  no  strength  : 
*' sickly,"  who  has  lost  his  strength  by  disease.  [Tittm.  Synonyms^ 
sleep  —  are  being  lulled  in  death:  not  a  violent  death;  but  one 
the  result  of  sickness,  sent  as  the  Lord's  chastening  for  the  indi- 
■xMduars  salvation,  the  mind  being  brought  to  a  right  state  on  the 
sick-bed  {v.  31).  31.  if  we  would  judge  ourselves —  Most  of  the  old- 
est MSS.  read  "  But,"  not  "  For."  Translate  also  lit.,  "  If  we  duly 
judged  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  (or  not  have  been)  judged,"  i.  e., 
we  should  escape  (or  have  escaped)  our  present  judgments.  In 
order  to  duly  judge  or  "  discern  (appreciate)  the  Lord's  body,"  we 
need  to  "duly  judge  ourselves."  A  prescient  warning  against  the 
•dogma  of  priestly  absolution  after  full  confession,  as  the  necessary 
preliminar)''  to  receiving  the  Lord's  supper.  32.  chastened  — 
(Revelation,  3.  19).  with  the  world  —  who,  being  bastards,  are 
without  chastening  (Hebrews,  12.  8).  33.  Tarry  one  for  another 
—  In  contrast  to  v.  21.  The  expression  is  not,  "Give  a  share  to 
one  another,"  for  all  the  viands  brought  to  the  feast  were  common 
property,  and,  therefore,  they  should  "tarry"  till  all  were  met  to 
partake  together  of  the  common  feast  of  fellowship.  [Theophyl.] 
34.  if  any  .  .  .  hunger —  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  "  tarry  for  others," 
.'et  him  take  off  the  edge  of  his  hunger  at  home  [Alford]  {v.  22). 
the  rest  —  "  the  other  questions  you  asked  me  as  to  the  due  cele- 
bration of  the  the  Lord's  supper."  Not  other  questions  in  general ; 
for  he  does  subsequently  set  in  order  other  general  questions  in 
this  epistle. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1-31.  The  Use  and  TkE  Abuse  of  Spiritual  Gifts,  Especially" 
Prophesying  and  Tongues.  This  is  the  second  subject  for  cor- 
rection in  the  Corinthian  assemblies  ;  the  ""first''  was  discussedi 
(ch.  II.  18-34).  I-  spiritual  gifts  —  the  signs  of  the  Spirit's  coiv 
tinued  efficacious  presence  in  the  church,  which  is  Christ's  body^ 
the  complement  of  his  incarnation,  as  the  body  is  the  complement 
of  the  head.  By  the  love  which  pervades  the  whole,  the  gifts  of  the 
several  members,  forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  other, 
tend  to  the  one  object  of  perfecting  the  body  of  Christ.  The  ordi- 
nary and  permanent  gifts  are  comprehended  together  with  the- 
extraordinary,  without  distinction  specified,  as  both  alike  flow  from 
the  Divine  indwelling  Spirit  of  life.  The  extraordinary  gifts,  so- 
far  from  making  professors  more  peculiarly  saints^  than  in  our  day, 
did  not  always  Q\QXi prove  that  such  persons  were  in  a  safe  state  at 
all  (Matthew,  7.  22).  They  were  needed  at  first  in  the  church,  (i)- 
as  a  pledge  to  Christians  themselves  who  had  just  passed  over 
from  Judaism  or  heathendom,  that  God  was  in  the  church  ;  (2)  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  (3)  for  the  edification 
of  the  church.  Now  that  we  have  the  whole  written  New  Testa- 
ment, which  they  had  not,  and  Christianity  established  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  miracles,  we  need  no  further  miracle  to  attest  the  truth.. 
So  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites  was  withdrawr^ 
when  they  were  sufficientl}^  assured  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  being  thenceforward  inclosed  in  the 
most  Holy  place.  [Archbishop  Whately.]  St.  Paul  sets  forth, 
in  order,  I.  The  unity  of  the  body  {v.  1-27).  II.  The  variety  of  its 
members  and  functions  {v.  27-30).  III.  The  grand  principle  for 
the  right  exercise  of  the  gifts,  viz.,  love  {v.  31,  and  ch.  13).  IV. 
The  comparison  of  the  gifts  with  one  another  (ch.  14).  I  WOUld  not 
have  you  ignorant  —  with  all  your  boasts  of  "  knowledge"  at  Cor- 
inth. If  ignorant  now,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  not  mine  (ch.  14.. 
38).  2.  (Ephesians,  2.  11.)  that  ye  were  —  The  best  MSS.  read,. 
"That  when  3'e  were  ;"  thus  "ye  were"  must  be  supplied  before 
"  carried  away"  —  Ye  were  blindly  transported  hither  and  thither  at 
the  will  of  your  false  guides,  these  dumb  idols —  Greek,  "  the  idols 
which  are  dumb  ;"  contrasted  with  the  living  God  who  "  speaks  "  in 
the  believer  b}^  his  Spirit  {v.  3,  &c.).  This  gives  the  reason  why 
the  Corinthians  needed  instruction  as  to  spiritual  gifts,  viz.,  their 
past  heathen  state,  wherein  they  had  no  experience  of  intelligent 
spiritual  powers.  When  blind,  ye  went  to  the  dumb,  as  ye  were 
led  —  The  Greek  is,  rather,  "as  ye  might  (happen  to)  be  led,"  viz., 
on  different  occasions.  The  heathen  oracles  led  their  votaries  at 
random,  without  any  definite  principle.  3.  The  negative  and  posi- 
tive criteria  of  inspiration  b)'-  the  Spirit  —  the  rejection  or  confes- 
sion of  Jesus  as  Lord  [Alford]  (i  John,  4.  2  ;  5.  i).  St.  Paul  gives 
a  test  of  truth  against  the  Gentiles  ;  St.  John  against  the  false 
prophets,  by  the  Spirit — rather,  as  Gi-eek,  "in  the  Spirit  ;  that  "  being 
the  power  prevading  him,  and  the  element  in  which  he  speaks 
[Alford]    (Matthew,    16.    17  ;    John,    15.   26).      of  God  .  .  .  Holy 
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■—  The  same  Spirit  is  called  at  one  time,  "  the  Spirit  OF 
God;"  at  another,  "the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  "Holy  Spirit." 
Infinite  Holiness  is  almost  synonymous  with  Godhead,  speak- 
ing .  .  .  say — "speak"  implies  the  act  of  utterance  ;  "  say  " 
lefers  to  that  which  is  uttered.  Here,  ''say"  means  a  spirit- 
ual and  believing  confession  of  Him.  Jesus  —  Not  an  abstract 
doctrine  but  the  historical,  living  God-man  (Romans,  lo.  9). 
accursed  —  as  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  treated  Him  (Galatians,  3.  13). 
Cf.  "to  curse  Christ"  in  the  heathen  Pliny's  letter  (Ep.  10.  97). 
The  spiritual  man  feels  Him  to  be  the  source  of  all  blessings 
(Ephesians,  i.  3)  ;  and  to  be  severed  from  Him  is  to  be  accursed 
(Romans,  9.  3).  Lord — acknowledging  Himself  as  His  servant 
(Isaiah,  26.  13).  "Lord"  is  the  LXX.  translation  for  the  incom- 
municable Hebrew  name  Jehovah.  4.  dit^ersities  of  gifts — i.  e., 
varieties  of  spiritual  endowments  peculiar  to  the  several  members 
of  the  church.  Cf.  "dividing  to  every  man  severally"  {v,  ii). 
same  Spirit  —  The  Holy  Trinity  appears  here  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
this  verse  ;  Christ  in  z/.  5  ;  and  the  Father  in  v.  6.  The  terms 
"gifts,"  "administrations"  and  "operations,"  respectively  cor- 
respond to  the  Divine  Three.  The  Spirit  is  treated  of  in  v.  7,  &c. ; 
ihe  Lord  in  v.  12,  &c.  ;  God  in  v.  28.  Cf.  Ephesians,  4.  4-6.  5,  6. 
"Gifts"  {v.  4),  "administrations"  (the  various  functions  'dimX 
services  performed  by  those  having  the  gifts  (Cf.  v.  28),  and  "  opera- 
tions "  (the  actual  effects  resulting  from  both  the  former,  through 
the  universally  operative  power  of  the  one  Father  who  is  "  above 
all,  through  all  and  in  us  all  "),  form  an  ascending  climax.  [Hen- 
derson,/;zjr//ra//^7z.]  same  Lord  —  whom  the  Spirit  glorifies  by 
these  ministrations.  [Bengel.]  6.  operations  —  (Cf.  v.  10).  same 
God  .  .  .  WOrketh  —  by  His  Spirit  working  \v.  11).  all  in  all  —  all 
of  them  (the  "gifts")  in  all  the  persons  (who  possess  theni).  7. 
But  —  Though  all  the  gifts  flov/from  the  one  God,  Lord  and  Spirit, 
the  "  manifestation  "  by  which  the  Spirit  acts  (as  He  is  hidden  in 
Himself),  varies  in  each  individual,  to  every  man  —  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  chwxoh  seve^'ally.  to  profit  withai  —  7vit]i  a  vieiv  to 
the  profit  of  the  whole  body.  8-10.  Three  classes  of  gifts  are 
■distinguished  by  a  distinct  Greek  word  for  "  another "  {a  distinct 
€lass),  marking  the  three  several  genera  :  alio  marks  the  species, 
hetero  the  genera  (Cf.  Greek,  ch.  15.  39-41).  I. —  Gifts  of  intellect., 
viz.,  (i)  wisdom,  (2)  knov/ledge.  II.  Gifts  dependent  on  a  special 
faith,  viz.,  that  of  miracles  (Matthew,  17.  20) ;  (i)  Healings,  (2) 
Avorkings  of  miracles,  (3)  prophecy  of  future  events,  (4)  discerning 
of  Spirits  or  the  divinely-given  faculty  of  distinguishing  between 
those  really  inspired  and  those  who  pretended  to  inspiration.  HI. 
Gifts  referring  to  the  tongues,  (i)  Divers  kinds  of  tongues,  (2) 
interpretation  of  tongues.  The  catalogue  in  v.  28  is  not  meant 
strictly  to  harmonize  with  the  one  here,  though  there  are  some 
particulars  in  which  they  correspond.  The  three  genera  are 
summarily  referred  to  by  single  instances  of  each  in  ch.  13.  8. 
The  first  genus  refers  more  to  believers ;  the  second,  to  un- 
believers, by  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  by  —  The  first  in  Greek  is,  "By  means 
of,"  or  "  through  the  operation  of ;"  the  second  is,  "  according  to" 
the   disposing   of  (Cf.    v.    11);  the    third    is,  "in,"  i.  <?.,  under  the 
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infiiunce  cf  (so  the  Greek,  Matthew,  22.  43  ;  Luke,  2.  27).  word  of 
wisdom  —  the  ready  utterance  of  (for  imparting  to  others,  Ephe- 
sians,  6.  19)  wisdom,  viz.,  new  revelations  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in 
redemption,  as  contrasted  with  human  philosophy  (ch.  i.  24;; 
2.  6,  7  ;  Ephesians,  i.  8  ;  3.  10 ;  Colossians,  2.  3).  word  Of 
knowledge  —  ready  utterance  supernaturally  imparted  of  truths. 
ALREADY  REVEALED  (in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  "the 
word  of  wisdom,"  which  related  to  new  revelations).  (Cf. 
ch.  14,  6),  where  "  revelation "  (answering  to  "  wisdom"  hero)' 
is  distinguished  from  "  knowledge."  [Henderson.]  Wisdjin 
or  revelation  belonged  to  the  "  prophets  ;"  knowledge,  to  the 
"  teachers."  Wisdom  penetrates  deeper  than  knowledge.  Kriorvledge- 
relates  to  things  that  are  to  be  done.  Wisdom,  to  things  eternal  ; 
hence,  7£;/j-^(3;/^  is  not,  like  knowledge,  s^Xi^i  to  "pass  away"  (ch.  13.  8).. 
[Bengel.]  9.  faith  —  Not  of  doctrines,  but  of  miracles:  con- 
fidence in  God,  by  the  impulse  of  His  Spirit,  that  He  would  enable 
them  to  perform  any  required  miracle  (Cf.  ch.  13.  2  ;  Mark,  11.  23  ; 
James,  5.  15).  Its  nature,  or  principle,  is  the  same  as  that  of  sav- 
ing faith,  viz.,  reliance  on  God  ;  the  producing  cause,  also,  is  the 
same,  viz.,  a  power  altogether  supernatural  (Ephesians,  i.  19,  20). 
But  the  objects  of  faith  differ  respectively.  Hence,  we  see,  saving^ 
faith  does  not  save  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  the  merits  of  Hint 
who  is  the  object  of  it.  healing — Greek  plural,  "  healings  ;"  re- 
ferring to  different  kinds  of  disease  which  need  different  kinds  of 
healing  (Matthew,  10.  i).  10.  Working  of  miracles  —  As  "heal- 
ings "  are  miracles,  those  here  meant  must  refer  to  miracles  of 
special  and  extraordinary  power  (so  the  Greek  for  "  miracles '" 
means) ;  e.  g.,  healings  might  be  effected  by  human  skill  in  course, 
of  time  ;  but  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  infliction  of  death  by  a 
word,  the  innocuous  use  of  poisons,  &c.,  are  miracles  of  special 
power  (Cf.  Mark,  6.  5  ;  Acts,  19.  11).  prophecy  —  Here,  probably,. 
not  in  the  wider  sense  of  public  teaching  by  the  Spirit  (ch.  11.  4,  5  ; 
14.  1-5,  22-39);  but,  as  its  position  between  "miracles"  and  a  "dis- 
cerning of  Spirits  "  implies,  the  inspired  disclosure  of  the  future 
(Acts,  II.  27,  28  ;  21.  II  ;  i  Timothy,  i.  18).  [Henderson.]  It  de- 
pends on  "faith"  {v.  9  ;  Romans,  12.  6).  T\iq prophets  ranked  next 
to  the  apostles  {v.  28  ;  Ephesians,  3.  5  ;  4.  11).  As  prophecy  is  part 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  an  inspired  insight  into  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  existing  Scriptures  was  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  miraculous  foresight  of  the  future,  discerning  of 
spirits — Discerning  between  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  and 
the  evil  spirit^or  unaided  human  spirit  (ch.  14.  29  ;  Cf.  i  Timothy^ 
4.  I  ;  I  John,  4.  i).  kinds  of  tongues  —  The  power  of  speaking: 
various  languages ;  also  a  spiritual  language  tinknozun  to  man,, 
uttered  in  ecstacy  (ch.  14.  2-12).  This  is  marked  as  a  distinct  genus- 
in  the  Greek,  "  To  another  and  a  different  class."  interpretation  of 
tongues  —  (ch,  14.  13,  26,  27).  n.  As  he  will  —  {%>.  18;  Hebrews,. 
2.  4).  12,  13.  Unity,  not  unvarying  uniformity,  is  the  law  of  God 
in  the  world  of  grace,  as  in  that  of  nature.  As  the  many  members 
of  the  body  compose  an  organic  whole,  and  none  can  be  dispensed 
with  as  needless,  so  those  variously  gifted  by  the  Spirit  compose  a 
spiritual  organic  whole,  the  body  of  Christ,  into  which  all  are  bap* 
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tized  b)^  the  one  Spirit,  of  that  One  body  —  Most  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  omit  "one."  SO  also  is  Christ  —  i.  c,  the  whole  Christ,  the 
head  and  body.  So  Psalm  i8.  50,  "  His  anointed  (Messiah  or 
Christ),  David  (the  anti-typical  David)  and  His  seed."  by  .  .  , 
Spirit  .  .  .  baptized — lit.,  "in;"  in  virtue  of;  through.  The  de- 
signed effect  of  baptism  which  is  realized,  when  not  frustrated  by- 
the  unfaithfulness  of  man.  Gentiles  —  lit.,  Greeks,  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Made  to  drink  of 
one  Spirit,"  omitting  "  into  "  (John,  7.  37).  There  is  an  indirect 
allusion  to  the  Lord's  supper,  as  there  is  a  direct  allusion  to 
baptism  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  So  the  "  Spirit,  the  water 
and  the  blood  "  (i  John,  5.  8),  similarly  combine  the  two  outward 
signs  with  the  inward  things  signitied,  the  Spirit's  grace.  are  .  .  . 
have  been  —  rather  as  Greek,  "  were  .  .  .  were."  (The  past  tense.) 
14.  Translate,  "  For  the  body  also."  The  analogy  of  the  body,  not 
consisting  exclusively  of  one,  but  of  many  members,  illustrates 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  members  in  the  one 
body,  the  church.  The  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
other  members,  spoken  by  Menenius  Agrippa  to  the  seceding 
commons  (Livy,  2.  32),  was  probably  before  St.  Paul's  mind» 
stored  as  it  was  with  classical  literature.  15.  The  humbler  mem- 
bers ought  not  to  disparage  themselves,  or  to  be  disparaged  by 
others  more  noble  {v.  21,  22).  Foct . . .  hand  —  The  humble  speaks 
of  the  more  honourable  member  which  most  nearly  resembles 
itself ;  so  the  "  car  "  of  the  "  eye  "  (the  nobler  and  more  command- 
ing member,  Numbers,  10.  31)  {v.  16).  As  in  life  each  compares 
himself  with  those  whom  he  approaches  nearest  in  gifts,  not  those 
far  superior.  The  foot  diwd  hand  represent  men  of  active  life;  the 
ear  3Lnd  eye  those  of  contemplative  life.  17.  Superior  as  the  eye  is> 
it  would  not  do  if  it  were  the  sole  member  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  18.  now  —  as  the  case  really  is.  everyone  —  each  severally. 
19.  where  were  the  body  —  which,  by  its  very  idea,  "hath  many 
members"  {v.  12,  14).  [Alford.]  20.  now  —  as  the  case  really  is: 
in  contrast  to  the  supposition  {v.  19  ;  Cf.  v.  18).  many  members  — 
mutually  dependent.  21.  The  higher  cannot  dispense  with  the 
lower  members.  22.  more  feeble  —  more  susceptible  of  injury: 
e.g.,  the  brain,  the  bell)%  the  eye.  Their  very  feebleness,  so  far 
from  doing  away  with  the  need  for  them,  calls  forth  our  greater  care 
for  their  preservation,  as  being  fc^t  "necessary."  23.  lesS  honour- 
able—  "We  think"  the  feet  and  the  belly  "less  honourable," 
though  not  really  so  in  the  nature  of  things.  bestoW  .  .  .  honOUr  — 
putting  shoes  on  {Margiti)  the  feet,  and  clothes  to  cover  the  belly. 
uncomely  parts  —  the  secret  parts;  the  poorest,  though  unclad  in 
the  rest  of  the  bod)',  cover  these.  24.  tempered  .  .  .  together  —  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  compensation.  tO  that  part  which  lacked 
—  to  the  deficient  part  [Alford]  {v.  23).  25.  no  schism  — (Cf.  v.. 
21)  —  no  disunion:  referring  to  the  "divisions"  noticed,  ch.  11.  18.. 
care  one  for  another  —  /,  e.,  in  behalf  of  one  another.  26.  And  — 
Accordingly,  all ...  suffer  with  if  — "When  a  thorn  enters  the 
heel,  the  whole  body  feels  it,  and  is  concerneJ  ;  the  back  bends, 
the  belly  and  thighs  contract  themselves,  the  hands  come  forward 
and  draw  out  the  thorn,  the  head  stoops,  and  the  eyes  regard  th& 
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affected  member  with  intense  gaze."  [Chrysostom,]  rejoice  with 
it  —  "When  the  head  is  crowned,  the  whole  man  feels  honoured, 
the  mouth  expresses,  and  the  eyes  look,  gladness."  [Chrysos- 
TOM.l  27.  members  In  particular  — z.  e.,  severally  members  of  it. 
Each  church  is  in  miniature  what  the  whole  aggregate  of  churches 
is  collectivel)',  "the  body  of  Christ"  (Cf.  ch.  3.  16);  and  its  indi- 
vidual components  are  members,  every  one  in  his  assigned  place. 
28.  set . .  .  in  the  church  —  as  he  has  "  set  the  members  ...  in  the 
body"  {v.  18).  first  apostles  —  above  even  the  prophets.  Not 
merely  the  Twelve,  but  others  arc  so  called,  e.  g.,  Barnabas.  &c. 
(Romans,  16.  7),  teachers  —  who  taught,  for  the  most  part,  truths 
already  revealed  ;  whereas,  the  prophets  made  new  revelations, 
and  spoke  all  their  prophesyings  under  the  Spirit's  influence.  As 
the  teachers  had  the  "word  of  knowledge,"  so  the  prophets  "the 
word  of  wisdom  "  (z/.  8),  Under  "  teachers  "  are  included  "evan- 
gelists and  pastors."  miracles  —  ///.,  "powers"  (z'.  10);  ranked 
below  "  teachers,"  as  the  function  of  teaehing  is  more  edifying, 
though  less  dazzling,  than  working  miracles,  helps,  governments 
—  lower  and  higher  departments  of  "ministrations"  {v.  5);  as 
instances  of  the  former,  deacons  whose  office  it  was  to  help  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  baptizing  and  preaching,  subordinate  to 
higher  ministers  (Acts,  6.  i-io  ;  8.  5-17) :  also,  others  who  helped w'xXh. 
their  time  and  means,  in  the  Lord's  cause  (Cf.  ch.  13.  3;  Numbers, 
II.  17).  The  Americans  similarly  use  "helps"  for  '* helpers" 
And,  as  instances  of  the  latter,  presbyters,  or  bishops,  whose  office  it 
was  to  govern  the  church  (i  Timothy,  5.  17  ;  Hebrews.  13.  17,  24). 
These  officers,  though  now  ordmary  and  permanent,  were  origin 
nally  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit  for  their  cffice  whence  they 
are  here  classified  with  other  functions  of  an  inspired  character. 
Government  {lit.,  giddijig  the  helm  of  affairs),  as  being  occupied 
with  external  things,  notwithstanding  the  outward  status  it  gives, 
is  ranked  by  the  Spirit  with  the  lower  functions.  Cf.  "He  that 
giveth  (answering  to  'helps')  —  he  that  ruleth"  (answering  to 
"governments")  (Romans,  12.  8).  Translate  lit.,  "Helpings,  gov- 
ernings."    [Alford,  &c.]    diversities  of  iongues  —  (z'.  10).    ''Divers 

kinds  of  tongues,"  29.  Are  all?  —  Surely  not.  31.  covet  earn- 
estly—  Greek,  "emulously  desire."  Not  m  the  spirit  oi  discontented 
"coveting."  The  Spirit  "divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
■will  {z>.  i) ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  nien  earnestly  seeking,  by  prayer 
and  watchfulness,  and  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  the  greatest 
gifts.  Beza  explains,  "  Hold  in  the  highest  estimation  ;^'  which 
accords  with  the  distinction  in  his  view  (ch.  14.  i)  between  "  folloiv 
^yV^r  charity  —  zealottsly  esteem  spiritual  gifts;"  also  with  (f.  ii.  18), 
the  sovereign  will  with  which  the  Spirit  distributes  the  gifts,  pre- 
cluding individuals  from  desiring  gifts  not  vouchsafed  to  them.  But 
see  the  note,  ch.  14.  i.  the  best  gifts—  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "  the, ^;r<7/^j-/ gifts."  and  yet — Greek,  "and  moreover''  Besides 
recommending.  )'Our  zealous  desire  for  the  greatest  gifts.  I  am  about 
to  show  you  a  something  still  more  excellent  (///.,  "a  way  most 
way-like")  to  desire  "the  way  of  love"  {Q{.  ch.  14.  i).  This  love 
or  "charity,"  includes  both  "faith"  and  "hope"'  (ch.  13.  7).  and 
bears  the  same  fruits  (ch.  13)  as  the  ordinary  and   permanent  fruits 
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of  the  Spirit  (Galatians,  5.  22-24).  Thus,  "  long  sufFering,"  Cf.  v.  4  ; 
■'faith,"  V.  7;  "joy,"t^.  6;  "meekness,"  v.  5;  "goodness,"  v.  5; 
"  gentleness,"  v.  4  (the  GreeJz  is  the  same  for  "  is  kind  ").  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  consists  in  love  to  God,  on  account 
of  God's  love  in  Christ  to  us,  and,  as  a  consequence,  love  to  man, 
especially  to  the  brethren  in  Christ  (Romans,  5.  5  ;  15.  30).  This 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  gifts  (Luke,  10.  20). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-13.  Charity  or  Love  Suj'erior  to  all  Gifts.  The  Nov/ 
Testament  psalm  of  love,  as  the  45tli  Psalm  (see  its  title)  and 
Canticles  in  the  Old  Testament,  i.  tonyues  —  from  these  he 
ascends  to  "  prophecy  "  {%'.  2)  ;  then  to  "  faith  ;"  then  to  benevolent 
and  self-sacrificing  deeds  ;  a  climax.  He  does  not  except  even 
himself  and  so  passes  from  addressing  them  ("  unto  you,"  ch. 
12.  31)  to  putting  the  case  in  his  own  person,  "  Though  /,"  &c. 
speak  with  the  tongues  —  with  the  eloquence  which  was  so  much 
admired  at  Corinth  {e.  g.,  ApoUos,  Acts,  18.  24  ;  Cf.  ch.  i.  12  ; 
3.  21,  22),  and  with  the  command  of  various  languages,  which 
some  at  Corinth  abused  to  purposes  of  mere  ostentation  (ch.  i.  2, 
&c.)  of  angels  —  higher  than  "men,"  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  speaking  a  more  exalted  language,  charity  —  the 
principle  of  the  ordinary  and  more  important  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as 
contrasted  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  (ch.  12).  SOUnding  .  .  . 
tinkling  —  sound  without  soul  or  feeling;  such  are  "tongues" 
\\\\S\o\xX.  charity,  cymba!  —  Two  kinds  are  noticed  (Psalm  150.  5), 
the  loud  or  clear  and  the  high  sounding  one,  hand  cymbals  and 
finger  cymbals  or  castagnets.  The  sound  is  sharp  and  piercing. 
2.  mysteries  —  (Romans,  II.  25;  16.  25).  Mysteries  refer  to  the 
deep  counsels  of  God  heretofore  secret  but  now  revealed  to  His 
saints.  Knowledge,  to  truths  long  known,  faith  .  .  .  remove 
mountains  —  (Matthew,  17.  20;  21.  21).  The  practical  power  of 
the  will  elevated  by  faith  [Neander]  ;  confidence  in  God  that  the 
miraculous  result  will  surely  follow  the  exercise  of  the  will  at 
the  secret  impulse  of  His  Spirit.  Without  "love"  prophecy, 
knowledge  and  faith,  are  not  what  they  seem  (Cf,  ch.  8.  i,  2  ; 
Matthew,  7.  22  ;  James,  2.  41  ;  Cf.  v.  8),  and  so  fail  of  the  heavenly 
reward  (Matthew,  6.  2).  Thus  St.  Paul,  who  teaches  justification 
by  faith  only  (Romans,  3.  4,  5  ;  Galatians,  2.  16  ;  3.  7-14),  is  shown 
to  agree  with  St.  James  who  teaches  (James,  2,  24)  "  by  works  " 
(/.  ^.,  by  love,  which  is  the  "  spirit "  of  faith,  James,  2.  26)  a  man 
is  justified  and  not  by  faith  only."  3.  bestow  .  .  .  goods  .  .  . 
poor — lit.,  dole  out  in  food  all  my  goods;  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  the  "  helps  "(ch.  12.  28).  give  ...  body  to  be 
burned  —  lit.,  to  such  a  degree  as  that  I  should  be  burned.  As  the 
three  youths  did  (Daniel,  3.  28),  ")-ielded  their  bodies"  (Cf.  2 
Corinthians,  12.  15).  These  are  most  noble  exemplifications  of  love 
in  giving  and  in  suffering.  Yet  they  may  be  without  love :  in 
which  case  the  "goods"  and  "body"  are  given,  but  not  the  soul, 
which  is  the  sphere  of  love.     Without  the  soul  God  rejects  all  else, 
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and  so  rejects  the  man,  who  is  therefore  "  profited  "  nothing  "(Mat- 
thew, 16.  26  ;  Luke,  9.  23-25).  Men  will  fight  for  Christianity  and 
die  for  Christianity,  but  not  live  in  its  spirit,  which  is  love.  4. 
SUffereth  long — under  provocations  of  evil  from  others.  The  nega- 
tive side  of  /^7/<;\  is  kind  —  The  positive  side.  Extending  ^c'(?i/ to 
others.  Cf.  with  love's  features  here  those  of  the  "wisdom  from 
above"  (James,  3.  17).  envieth  —  the  Greek  \nz\\i^Q.s  :\\.^<:>  jealousy. 
vaunteth  not — in  words,  even  of  gifts  which  it  really  possesses  :  an 
indirect  rebuke  of  those  at  Corinth  who  used  the  gift  of  tongues  for 
mere  display,  not  puffed  up  —  with  party  zeal,  as  some  at  Corinth 
were  (ch.  4.  6).  5.  not  .  .  .  unseemly  —  is  not  nncourtcotis,  or  inat- 
tentive to  civility  and  propriety,  thinketll  no  GVli  —  imputeth  not 
evil  [Alford]  ;  //'/.,  "  the  evil  "  which  actually  is  there  (Proverbs, 
10.  12  ;  I  Peter,  4.  8).  Love  makes  allowances  for  the  falls  of 
others,  and  is  ready  to  put  on  them  a  charitable  construction. 
Love,  so  far  from  devising  evil  against  another,  excuses  "  the  evil  " 
which  another  inflicts  on  her  [Estius]  ;  doth  not  meditate  upon 
evil  inflicted  by  another  [Bengel]  ;  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  takes 
the  more  charitable  view.  [Grotius.]  6.  rejoiceth  in  the  truth 
—  Rather,  "rejoiceth  with  the  truth."  Exults  not  at  the  perpe- 
tration of  iniquity  (unrighteousness)  by  others  (Cf.  Genesis,  9.  22, 
23),  but  rejoices  when  the  truth  rejoices  ;  sympathises  with  it  in 
its  triumphs  (2  John,  4).  See  the  opposite  (2  Timothy,  3.  8),  "  Re- 
sist the  truth."  So  "the  truth"  and  "unrighteousness"  are 
contrasted  (Romans,  2.  8).  "  The  truth  "  is  the  gospel  truth,  the 
inseparable  ally  of  love  (Ephesians,  4.  15  ;  3  John,  12).  The  false 
charity  which  compromises  "  the  truth "  by  glossing  over  "  in- 
iquity" or  unrighteousness  is  thus  tacitly  condemned  (Proverbs, 
17.  15).  7.  Beareth  all  things  —  without  speaking  of  what  it  has 
to  bear.  The  same  Greek  verb  as  in  ch.  9.  12.  It  emlmes  without 
divulging  \o  the  world  personal  distress.  Lit.,  said  of  holding  fast 
like  a  watertight  vessel  ;  so  the  charitable  man  contains  himself 
in  silence  from  giving  vent  to  what  selfishness  would  prompt 
under  personal  hardship,  believeth  all  things  —  unsuspiciously 
believes  all  that  is  not  palpably  false,  all  that  it  can  with  a  good 
conscience  believe  to  the  credit  of  another.  Cf.  James,  3.  17,  "  easy 
to  be  entreated;"  Greek,  easily  persuaded,  hopelh — what  is  good 
•of  another,  even  when  others  have  ceased  to  hope,  cndureth  — 
persecutions  in  a  patient  and  loving  spirit.  8.  neveP  faileth  — 
never  is  to  be  out  of  use  ;  it  alwa3^s  holds  its  place,  shall  fail  .  .  . 
vanish  away  —  The  same  Greek  verb  is  used  for  both;  and  that 
different  from  the  Greek  verb  for  "faileth."  Translate,  "Shall  be 
done  away  with,"  i.  e.,  shall  be  dispensed  with  at  the  Lord's  com- 
ang,  being  superseded  by  their  more  perfect  heavenly  analogues  ; 
for  instance,  knowledge  by  intuition.  Of  "  tongues,"  which  are  still 
more  temporary,  the  verb  is  "  shall  still  cease."  A  primary  fulfillment 
of  St.  Paul's  statement  took  place  when  the  church  attained  its  ma- 
turity ;  then  "tongues"  entirely  "  ceased,"  and  "  prophesy ings" 
and  "  knowledge,"  so  far  as  they  were  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  were  superseded  as  no  longer  required  when  the  ordinary 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
collected  together,  had  become  esliblished  institutions.     9,  10.  ill 
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part  —  partially  and  imperfectly.  Cf.  a  similar  contrast  to  the 
''  perfect  man,"  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ " 
(Ephesians,  4.  11-13).     that  which    IS   in    part  —  fragmentary,  and 

isolated.     11.  When...  a  child — (ch.  3.  i;  14.  20).     I  spake 

—  alluding  to  "tongues."  understood  —  or,  "had  the  senti- 
ments of."  Alluding  to  "prophecy."  i  thought — Greek,  "rea- 
soned" or  "judged;"  alluding  to  "knowledge."  when  I  be- 
came ...  I  put  away  —  rather,  "now  that  I  am  become  a  man, 
I  have  done  away  with  the  things  of  the  child."  12.  noW — in  our 
present  state,  see  —  an  appropriate  expression  in  connection  with 
the  "  prophets  "  or  seers  {\  Samuel,  9.  9).  through  a  glass  —  i.e., 
in  a  mirror ;  the  retiection  seeming  to  the  eye  to  be  behind  the  mir- 
ror, so  that  we  see  \\.  through  the  mirror.  'Ancl3nt  mirrors 
were  made  of  polished  brass  or  other  metals.  The  contrast  is  be- 
tween the  inadequate  knowledge  of  an  object  gained  by  seeing  it 
reflected  in  a  dim  mirror  (such  as  ancient  mirrors  were),  compared 
with  the  perfect  idea  we  have  of  it  by  seeing  itself  directly,    darkly 

—  lit.,  in  enigifia.  As  a  "mirror"  conveys  an  image  to  the  eye,  so 
an  "  enigma"  to  the  ear.  But  neither  "eye  nor  ear"  can  fully  rep- 
resent (though  the  believer's  soul  gets  a  small  revelation  now  of) 
"the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him" 
(ch.  2.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Numbers,  12.  8,  "not  in  dark 
speeches;"  LXX,  "not  \n  enigmas."  Compared  with  the  tnsions 
and  dreams  vouchsafed  to  other  prophets,  God's  communications 
with  Moses  were  "not  in  enigmas."  But  compared  with  the  intui- 
tive and  direct  vision  of  God  hereafter,  even  the  revealed  word  now 
is  "a  dark  discourse,"  or  a  shadowing  forth  by  enigma  of  God's  re- 
flected likeness  (Cf.  2  Peter,  i.  19),  where  the  "  light  "  or  eandle  in 
a  dark  place  stands  in  contrast  with  the  "  day  "  dawning.  God's 
word  is  called  ^ glass  or  mirror  also  in  2  Corinthians,  3.  18.     then 

—  "when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come"  {ii.  10).  face  to  face  — 
not  merely  "mouth  to  mouth"  (Numbers,  12.  8).  Genesis,  32.  30, 
was  a  type  (John,  i.  50,  51).  know.  .  .  known  —  rather  as  Greek, 
*^  fully  linovf  .  .  .  fully  known."  Now  we  a?r  knoum  by,  rather  than 
knoii),  God  (ch.  8.  3;  Galatians,  4.  9).  13.  And  nOW  —  translate, 
*'But  now!'  "  In  this  present  state."  [Henderson.]  Or,  "now" 
does  not  express  time,  but  opposition,  as  in  ch.  5.  11,  "  the  case  be- 
ing so."  [Grotius]  ;  whereas  it  is  the  case  that  the  three  gifts, 
"prophecy,"  "tongues,"  and  "knowledge"  (cited  as  specimens  of 
the  whole  class  of  gifts)  "  fail "  {v.  8),  there  abide  permanently  only 
these  three — faith,  hope,  chaiity.  In  one  sense  faith  and  hope  shall 
be  done  away,  faith  being  superseded  by  sight,  and  hope  by  actual 
fruition  (Romans,  8.  14  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  7) ;  and  charity,  or  love 
alone,  never  faileth  {v.  8).  But  in  another  sense  "  faith  and  hope," 
as  well  as  "  charity,"  abide,  viz.,  after  the  extraordinary  gifts  have 
ceased  ;  for  those  three  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  salvation  at 
:ill  times,  whereas  the  extraordinary  gifts  are  not  at  all  so  ;  Ci.  the 
use  of  "  abide"  (ch.  3.  14).  Charity,  or  love,  is  connected  specially 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  bond  of  the  loving  union  between 
ihe  brethren  (Romans,  15.  30;  Colossians,  i.  8).  Faith  is  toward 
<iod  Hope  is  in  behalf  of  ourselves.  Chaiity  \s  love  to  God,  cre- 
■rt.lng  in  us  love  toward  our  neighbour.     In  an  unbeliever  there  is 
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more  or  less  of  the  three  opposites  —  unbelief,  despair,  hatred. 
Even  hereafter  faith  in  the  sense  of  trust  in  God  "  abideth  ;  "  also 
"hope  in  relation  to  ever  new  joys  in  prospect,  and  at  the  antici- 
pation of  ever-increasing  blessedness,  sure  never  to  be  disap- 
pointed. But  love  alone  in  ever}^  sense  "  abideth."  It  is,  therefore, 
"  the  greatest "  of  the  three,  as  also  because  it  presupposes  "faith," 
which  without  "love"  and  its  consequent  "works"  is  dead  (Gala- 
tians,  5.  6;  James,  2.  17,  20).  but — rather,  "and,"  as  there  is  not 
so  strong  opposition  between  charity  and  the  other  two,  faith  and 
hope  which  like  it  also  "  abide." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-25.  Superiority  of  Prophecy  over  Tongues,  i.  Follow 
after  charity  —  as  your  first  and  chief  aim,  seeing  that  it  is  "the 
greatest"  (ch.  13.  13).  and  desire  —  translate,  "Yet  (as  a  secondary 
aim)  desire  zealously  {N'ote,  ch.  12.  31)  spiritual  gifts."     but  rather 

—  ^' but  chiefly  that  ye  may  prophesy"  (speak  and  exhort  under 
inspiration)  (Proverbs,  29.  18  ;  Acts,  13.  i  ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  20), 
whether  as  to  future  events,  i.  e.,  six'xci prophecy,  or  explaining  ob- 
scure parts  of  scripture,  especially  the  prophetical  scriptures,  or 
illustrating  and  setting  forth  questions  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice.  Our  modern  preaching  is  the  successor  of  prophecy,  but 
without  the  inspiration.  Desire  zealously  this  (prophec)')  more 
than  any  other  spiritual  gift  ;  or  in  preference  to  "  tongues  "  {v.  2, 
&c.).  [Bengel.]  2.  speaketh  .  .  .  unto  God  —  who  alone  under- 
stands «// languages,  no  man  understandeth  —  generally  speak- 
ing, the  few  who  have  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues  are  the 
exception,  in  the  spirit  —  as  opposed  to  "the  understanding"  {t:. 
14).  mysteries  —  unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  exciting  their  won- 
der, rather  than  instructing  them.  Corinth,  being  a  mart  resorted 
to  by  merchants  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  would  give  scope 
amid  its  mixed  population  for  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  tongues  ; 
but  its  legitimate  use  was  in  an  audience  understanding  the 
tongue  of  the  speaker,  not,  as  the  Corinthians  abused  it,  in  mere 
display.  3.  But  —  on  the  other  hand,  edification  —  of  which  the 
two  principal  species  given  are  "  exhortation  "  to  remove  sluggish- 
ness, "  comfort  "  or  consolation  to  remove  sadness.  [Bengel.]  Omit 
"to."  4.  edifieth  himself — as  he  understands  the  meaning  of  what 
the  particular  "tongue"  expresses;  but  "the  church,"  i.e.,  the 
congregation,  does  not.  5.  Translate,  "  Now  I  wish  you  all  TO 
speak  with  tongues  (so  far  am  I  from  thus  speaking  through  having 
any  objection  to  tongues),  but  rather  in  order  that  (as  my  ulterior 
and  higher  v/ish  for  you)  ye  should  prophesy."  Tongues  must 
therefore  mean  languages,  not  ecstatic  unintelligible  rhapsodies  (as 
Neander  fancied) :  for  Paul  could  never  "  wish  "  for  the  latter  in 

their  behalf,    greater — because  more  useful,    except  he  interpret 

—  the  unknown  tongue  which  he  speaks,  "that  the  church  may 
receive  Q^\{y'\x\^''  {Iniilding  up).  6.  Translate,  *'But  now:"  seeing 
there  is  no  edification  without  interpretation,  revelation  .  .  .  pro- 
phesyingi  —  corresponding  one  to  the  other;  "revelation"  being 
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the  supernatural  unveiling  of  Divine  truths  to  man,  "  prophesying" 
the  enunciation  to  men  of  such  revelations.  So  "  knowledge " 
corresponds  to  "  doctrine,"  which  is  the  gift  of  teaching  to  other^ 
our  knowledge.  As  the  former  pair  refers  to  specially  revealed 
mysteries,  so  the  latter  pair  refers  to  the  geno'al  obvious  truths  of 
salvation,  brought  from  the  common  storehouse  of  believers.  7. 
Translate,  "And  things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or 
harp,  YET  {^not7viths landing  their  givijtg  sound')  if  they  give  not  a 
distinction  in  the  tones  (/.  e.,  notes)  how,"  &c,  ?  what  is  piped  Or 
harped  —  /.  e.,  what  tune  is  played  on  the  pipe  or  harp.  8.  Trans- 
late, "  For  if  also:"  an  additional  step  in  the  argument,  uncertain 
sound  —  having  no  definite  meaning;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  so 
marked  that  one  succession  of  notes  on  the  trumpet  should  sum- 
mon the  soldiers  to  attack  ;  another,  to  retreat ;  another,  to  some 
other  evolution.  9.  So  .  .  .  ye  —  who  have  life;  as  opposed  to 
"things  without  life"  {z<.  7).  by  the  tongue  —  the  language  which 
ye  speak  in.  ye  shall  speak  —  ye  will  be  speaking  into  the  air, 
i.  e.,  in  vain  (ch.  9.  26).  10.  it  may  be  —  i.  e.,  perhaps,  speaking  by 
conjecture.  "It  may  chance"  (ch.  15.  37).  SO  many  —  as  may  be 
enumerated  by  investigators  of  such  matters.  Cf.  "  so  much," 
used  generally  for  a  definite  number  left  undefined  (Acts,  5.  8  ;  also 
2  Samuel,  12.  8).  kinds  of  VOices  —  kinds  of  articulate  speech. 
without  signification  —  ivithout  articulate  voice  {i.  e.,  distinct  mean- 
ing). None  is  without  its  own  voice,  or  mode  of  speech,  distinct  from 
the  rest.  11.  Therefore  —  seeing  that  none  is  without  meaning. 
a  barbarian  —  a  foreigner  (Acts,  28.  2).  Not  in  the  depreciatory 
sense  as  the  term  is  now  used,  but  one  speaking  a  foreign  language. 
12.  zealous  —  emulously  desirous,  spiritual  gifts  —  ///.,  "  spirits;** 
i.  e.,  emanations  from  the  one  Spirit,  seek  that  ye  may  excel  to-~ 
translate,  "  Seek  tJiein,  that  ye  may  abound  in  them  to  the  edifying," 
&c.  13.  Explain,  "  Let  him  who  speaketh  with  a  tongue  [unknown] 
in  his  prayer  (or,  7vhe7t  prayiftg)  strive  that  he  may  interpret."  [Al- 
FORD.]  This  explanation  of  "  pray  "  is  needed  by  its  logical  connec- 
tion with  "  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue  "  {v.  14).  Though  his  words 
be  unintelligible  to  his  hearers,  let  him  in  them  pray  that  he  may 
obtain  the  gift  of  interpreting,  which  will  make  them  "  edifying"  to 
"the  church"  (7/.  12).  14.  Spirit  —  My  higher  being,  the/.zi'j-/z'^  object 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations,  and  the  instrument  of  prayer  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  distinguished  from  the  "  understanding,"  the 
active  instrument  of  thought  and  reasoning  ;  which  in  this  case 
must  be  "unfruitful"  in  edifying  others,  since  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression is  unintelligible  to  them.  On  the  distinction  of  soul  or 
mind  and  spirit,  see  Ephesians,  4.  23  ;  Hebrews,  4.  12.  15.  What 
is  it  then  ?  —  What  is  my  determination  thereupon  ?  and  —  rather 
as  Greek,  "but ;"  I  will  not  only  pray  with  my  spirit,  Avhich  {v.  14) 
might  leave  the  understanding  unedified,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing also.  [Alford  and  Ellicott.]  pray  with  the  understanding 
also  —  And,  by  inference,  I  will  keep  silence  altogether  if  I  cannot 
pray  with  the  understanding  (so  as  to  make  myself  understood  by 
^)thers).  A  prescient  warning,  mutatis  mutandis,  against  the  Roman 
and  Greek  practice  of  keeping  liturgies  in  dead  languages,  which 
.ong  since  have  become  unintelligible  to  the  masses  ;  though  their 
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forefathers  spoke  them  at  a  time  when  those  liturgies  were  framed 
(oT  general  use.  i6.  Else  .  .  .  though  —  He  changes  from  the  Jirsf 
person,  as  he  had  just  expressed  /lis  own  resolution,  "/  will  pray 
with  the   understanding,"   whatever   "thou"   doest.       bless  —  the 

highest  kind  of  prayer,    occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  — 

One  who,  whatever  other  gifts  he  may  possess,  yet,  as  wanting  the 
gift  of  interpretation,  is  reduced  by  the  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  position  of  one  unlearned,  or  "  a  private  person." 
say  Amen  —  Prayer  is  not  a  vicarious  duty  done  by  others  for  us  ; 
as  in  Rome's  liturgies  and  masses.  We  must  join  702^/1  the  leader 
of  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  congregation,  and  say  aloud  our 
responsive  "Amen "  in  assent,  as  was  the  usage  of  the  Jewish 
(Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26  ;  Nchemiah,  8.  6)  and  Christian  primitive 
churches.  [Justin  Mart.  Apo/.  2.  gj.]  17.  Givest  thanks— The 
prayers  of  the  synagogue  were  called  "eulogies,"  because  to  each 
prayer  was  joined  a  thanksgiving.  Hence  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  also  were  called  blessings  and  giving  of  thanks.  This 
illustrates  Colossians,  4.  2  ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  17,  18.  So  the 
Kaddish  and  Kedusha,  the  synagogue  formulae  of  "  hallowing"  the 
Divine  "  name  "  and  of  prayer  for  the  "  coming  of  God's  kingdom," 
answer  to  the  Church's  Lord's  prayer,  repeated  often,  and  made  the 
foundation  on  which  the  other  prayers  are  built.  [Tertullian^ 
de  Oratione?[  18.  Tongues  —  The  oldest  MSS.  have  the  singular» 
"in  a  tongue  [foreign]."  19.  I  had  rather  —  The  Gi'eek  verb  more 
iiterally  expresses  this  meaning,  "  I  wish  to  speak  five  words  with 
my  understanding  (rather)  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue;"  even  the  two  thousandth  part  of  ten  thousand.  The 
Gi'eek  for  "  I  would  rather,"  would  be  a  different  verb.  St.  Paul 
would  NOT  wish  at  all  to  speak  "  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue."  20.  Brethren  —  An  appellation  calculated  to 
conciliate  their  favourable  reception  of  his  exhortation,  chil- 
dren In  understanding  —  as  preference  of  gifts  abused  to  non- 
edification  would  make  )'^ou  (Cf.  ch.  3.  i  ;  Matthew,  10.  16  ;  Romans, 
16.  19;  Ephesians,  4.  14).  The  Greek  for  "understanding"  ex- 
presses the  will  of  one's  spirit  (Romans,  8.  6  ;  it  is  not  found  else- 
where) ;  as  the  "heart"  is  the  will  of  the  "soul."  The  same  Greek 
is  used  for  "  minded  "  (in  Romans,  8.6).  men — full-grown.  Be 
child-like,  not  childish.  21.  In  the  law  —  As  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment is  called,  being  all  of  it  the  law  of  God.  Cf.  the  citation  of 
the  Psalms  as  the  "  law  "  (John,  10.  34).  Here  the  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah,  28.  11,  12,  where  God  virtuall}^  saith  of  Israel.  This  people 
hear  me  not,  though  I  speak  to  them  in  the  language  which  they 
are  familiar  with  ;  I  will  therefore  speak  to  them  in  other  tongues, 
namely,  those  of  the  foes  whom  I  will  send  against  them  ;  but  even 
then  they  will  not  hearken  to  me  ;  which  St.  Paul  thus  applies.  Ye 
see  that  it  is  a  penalty  to  be  associated  with  men  of  a  strange 
tongue,  yet  ye  impose  this  on  the  church  [Grotius]  ;  they  who 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  are  like  "children"  just  "weaned  from 
the  milk  "  (Isaiah,  28.  9),  "  with  stammering  lips  "  speaking  unin- 
telligibly to  the  hearers,  appearing  ridiculous  (Isaiah,  28.  14),  or  as 
babbling  drunkards  (Acts,  2.  13),  or  madmen  {v.  23).  22.  Thus 
from  Isaiah  it  appears,  reasons  St.  Paul,  that  "  tongues"  (unknown 
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and  uninterpreted)  are  not  a  sign  mainly  intended  for  believers 
(though  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  the  Gentiles  with  him, 
tongues  were  vouchsafed  to  him  and  them  to  confirm  their  faith), 
but  mainly  to  be  a  condemnation  to  those,  the  majority,  who,  like 
Israel  in  Isaiah's  day,  reject  the  sign  and  the  accompanying  mes- 
sage. Cf.  "yet , . .  will  they  not  hear  me,"  v.  21.  "  Sign  "  is  often 
used  for  a  condemnatory  sign  (Ezckiel,  4.  3,  4  ;  Matthew,  12.  39-42), 
Since  they  will  noi  understand,  \hcy  shall  noi  understand,  prophe- 
sying ...  not  for  them  that  believe  not,  but . . .  believe  —  i.  e.^ 

prophesying  has  no  effect  on  them  that  are  radically  and  obstinately 
like  Israel  (Isaiah,  28.  11,  12),  unbelievers,  but  on  them  that  are 
either  in  receptivity  or  in  fact  believers  :  it  makes  believers  of  those 
not  willfully  unbelievers  (:'.  24,  25  ;  Romans,  10.  17),  and  spiritually 
nourishes  those  that  already  believe.     23.  vvholc  .  .  .  all . .  .  tongues 

—  The  more  there  are  assembled,  and  the  more  that  speak  in 
unknown  tongues,  the  more  v>^ill  the  impression  be  conveyed  to 
strangers  "coming  in"  from  curiosity  ("unbelievers"),  or  even 
from  a  better  motive  ("  unlearned  "),  that  the  whole  body  of  worship- 
pers is  a  mob  of  fanatical  "madmen;"  and  that  "the  church  is 
like  the  company  of  builders  of  Babel  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  or  like  the  cause  tried  between  two  deaf  men  before  a 
deaf  judge,  celebrated  in  the  Greek  epigram."  [Grotius.]  un- 
learned—  having  some  degree  of  faith,  but  not  gifts.  [Bengel.} 
24.  ail  —  one  by  one  (?7.  31).  prophesy  —  speak  the  truth  by  the 
Spirit  intelligibly,  and  not  in  unintelligible  tongues,  onc  —  "any 
one."  Here  singular :  impljang  that  this  effect,  viz.,  conviction  by 
ally  would  be  produced  on  any  one  whatsoever,  who  might  happen 
to  enter.  In  v.  23  ihe  plural  is  used  :  "  unlearned  or  unbelievers  ■** 
implying  that  however  many  there  might  be,  not  one  would  profit 
by  the  tongues  ;  yea,  there  being  many  would  confirm  them  in 
rejecting  the  sign,  as  many  unbelieving  men  together  strengthen 
one  another  in  unbelief:  individuals  are  more  easily  won.  [Ben- 
gel.]  convinced  —  convicted  in  conscience;  said  of  the  "one 
that  believeth  not"  (John,  16.  8,  9).  judged — his  secret  character 
is, opened  out.  "  Is  searched  into."  [Alford.]  Said  of  the  "one 
unlearned"  (Cf.  ch.  2.  15).  25.  And  thus  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  and  versions,  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest  —  He  sees 
his  own  inner  character  opened  out  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
(Hebrews,  4.  12  ;  James,  i.  23),  the  word  of  God,  in  the  hand  of  him 
who  prophesieth.  Cf.  the  same  effect  produced  on  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Daniel,  2.  30,  end  of  the  verse,  46,  47.  No  argument  is 
stronger  for  the  truth  of  religion  than  its  manifestation  of  men  to 
themselves  in  their  true  character.  Hence  hearers  even  now  often 
think  the  pre^hcr  must  have  aimed  his  sermon  particularly  at 
them,  and  SO  —  convicted  at  last,  judged,  and  manifested  to  him- 
self. Cf.  the  effect  on  the  woman  of  Samaria  produced  by  Jesus' 
unfolding  of  her  character  to  herself,  John,  4.  19,  29.     and  report 

—  to  his  friends  at  home,  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  did.  Rather, 
as  the  Greek  is,  "  He  will  worship  God  announcing"  i.  e.,  openly 
avowing  then  and  there,  "  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth,"  and  by 
implication  that  the  God  who  is  in  you  j.s  of  a  truth  the  God. 

26-40.  Rules  for  the  Exercise  of  Gifts  in  the  Congrega- 
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TION.  26.  How  is  it  tlien  ?— rather,  "  W/iat  //^^/V  zV  the  true  rule 
to  be  observed  as  to  the  use  of  gifts?"  Cf.  v.  15,  where  the  same 
Greek  occurs,  a  doCirlriG  —  to  impart  and  set  forth  to  the  congre- 
gation, a  psalm  —  extemporary,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  as  that  of 
Mary,  Zcchariah,  Simeon  and  Anna  (Luke,  i.  and  2).  a  tongue  .  .  . 
a  revelation  —  The  oldest  MSS.  transpose  the  order:  "revela- 
tion .  .  .  tongue;"  "interpretation"  properly  following  "tongue" 

{v.  13).  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying  —  The  general  rule 
under  which  this  particular  case  falls  ;  an  answer  to  the  question 
at  the  beginning  of  this  verse.  Each  is  bound  to  obey  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  church  not  adverse  to  Scripture  (see  Article  XXXIV, 
Church  of  England  Prayer  Book.  27.  let  it  be  by  two  —  at  each 
time,  in  one  assembly  ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  might  speak 
with  tongues  at  each  meeting,  by  COUrSG  —  in  turns,  let  one 
interpret  —  one  who  has  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues  ;  and  not 
more  than  one.  28.  let  him  —  the  speaker  in  unknown  tongues. 
speak  to  himself  and  to  God  —  (Cf.  v.  2.  4)  —  privately,  and  not  in 
the  hearing  of  others.  29.  two  or  three  —  at  one  meeting  (he 
does  not  add  "at  the  most,"  as  in  v.  27,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
"  quench  prophesyings,"  the  most  edifying  of  gifts),  and  these  "  one 
by  one,"  in  turns  {v.  27,  "by  course"'  and  v.  31).  St.  Paul  gives 
here  similar  rules  to  the  prophets  as  previously  to  those  speaking 
in  unknown  tongues,  judye — by  their  power  of  "discerning 
spirits"  (ch.  12.  10),  whether  the  person  prophesying  was  really 
speaking  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  (Cf.  ch.  12.  5  ;  i  John, 
4.1-3).  30.  If  any  thing  —  translate,'' But  [{TLnjihing"  one  that 
sitteth  by  —  a  hearer,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace  —  let  him  who 
heretofore  spoke  and  who  came  to  the  assembly  furnished  with  a 
previous  ordinary  (in  those  times)  revelation  from  God  (77.  26), 
give  place  to  him  who  at  the  assembly  is  moved  to  prophesy  by  a 
sudden  revelation  from  the  Spirit.  31.  For  ye  may —  rather,  "  For 
ye  can  (if  )"e  will)  all  prophesy  one  by  one,"  giving  way  to  one 
another.  The  "for"  justifies  the  precept  {y.  30),  "let  the  first 
hold  his  peace."  32.  And  —  Following  up  the  assertion  in  z/.  31, 
"  Ye  can  (if  ye  will)  prophesj^one  by  one,"  i.  e.,  restrain  yourselves 
from  speaking  all  together  ;  "  and  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,"  /.  ^., 
their  own  spirits,  acted  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  so  hurried 
away  by  His  influence  as  to  cease  to  be  under  their  own  control  ; 
they  can,  if  they  will,  hear  others,  and  not  demand  that  they  alone 
should  be  heard  uttering  communications  from  God.  33.  In  all 
the  churches  of  the  saints  God  is  a  God  of  peace  ;  let  Him  not 
among  you  be  supposed  to  be  a  God  of  confusion.  [Alford.] 
(Cf.  the  same  argument  ;  ch.  11.  16).  LachmanxN,  &c.,  put  a  full 
stop  at  "peace"  and  connect  the  following  word*thus:  "  As  in 
all  churches  of  the  saints  let  your  women  keep  silence  in  your 
churches."  34.  (i  Timothy,  2.  11,  12).  For  women  to  speak  in 
public  would  be  an  act  of  independence,  as  if  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  their  husbands  (Cf.  ch.  11.  3  ;  Ephesians,  5.  22  ;  Titus, 
2.  5  ;  I  Peter,  3.  l).  For  "  under  obedience,"  translate,  "  in  sud- 
jcction "  or  "  siihinission^'  as  the  Greek  is  translated  (Ephesians, 
5.  21,  22,  24).  the  law —  a  term  applied  to  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  here.    Genesis,    3.    16.      35.  Anticipation   of  an    objection. 
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Women  may  say,  "  But  if  we  do  not  understand  some  thing  may 
we  not  'ask'  a  question  publicly  so  as  to  'learn?'  Nay, 
replies  St.  Paul,  if  you  want  information  '  ask  '  not  in  public  but  '  at 
home  ;'  ask  not  other  men  but  '  your  own  particular  (so  the  Greek) 
husbands.'  "  shame  —  indecorous.  36.  What !  —  Greek,  "  Or." 
Are  you  about  to  obey  me?  Or,  if  you  set  up  your  judgment  above 
that  of  other  churches,  I  wish  to  know,  do  you  pretend  that  your 
church  is  the  first  church  from  which  the  gospel  word  came,  that 
you  should  give  the  law  to  all  others?  Or  are  you  the  only  per- 
sons unto  whom  it  has  come?  37.  prophet  —  the  species,  spir- 
itual —  the  genus  ;  spiritually  endowed.  The  followers  of  Apollos 
prided  themselves  as  "  spiritual  "  (ch.  3.  1-3  ;  Cf.  Galatians,  6.  i). 
Here  one  capable  of  discerning  spirits  is   specially  meant,     things 

that  I  write  . . .  commandments  of  the  Lord  —  a  direct  assertion 
of  inspiration,  St.  Paul's  words  as  an  apostle  are  Christ's  words. 
St.  Paul  appeals  not  merely  to  one  or  two,  but  to  a  body  of  men, 
for  the  reality  of  three  facts  about  which  no  body  of  men  could 
possibly  be  mistaken,  (i)  That  his  having  converted  them  was 
not  due  to  mere  eloquence,  but  to  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power ; "  (2)  that  part  of  this  demonstration  consisted  in 
the  communication  of  miraculous  power,  which  they  were  then 
exercising  so  generally  as  to  require  to  be  corrected  in  the  regular 
employment  of  it ;  (3)  that  among  these  miraculous  gifts  was  one 
which  enabled  the  "prophet"  or  "spiritual  person"  to  decide 
whether  St.  Paul's  epistle  was  scripture  or  not.  He  could  not 
have  written  so,  unless  the  facts  were  notoriously  tnte  ;  for  he  takes 
them  for  granted  as  consciously  known  by  the  whole  body  of  men 
whom  he  addresses.  [Hinds  on  Inspiratioti^^  38.  If  any  man  be 
ignorant  —  willfully;  not  wishing  to  recognize  these  ordinances, 
and  my  apostolic  authority  in  enjoining  them,  let  him  be  ignorant 
—  I  leave  him  to  his  ignorance  ;  it  will  be  at  his  own  peril ;  I  feel 
it  waste  of  words  to  speak  any  thing  further  to  convince  him.  An 
argument  likely  to  have  weight  with  the  Corinthians  tvho  admired 
"knowledge"  so  much.  39.  COVet  —  earnestly  desire.  Stronger 
than  forbid  not ;  marking  how  much  higher  he  esteemed  "  proph- 
ecy" than  "tongues."  40.  Let,  &C.  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
''But  let,^'  &c.  This  verse  is  connected  with  v.  39.  "  But  (while 
desiring  prophecy,  and  not  forbidding  tongues)  let  all  things  be  done 
decently,"  &c.  "  Church  government  is  the  best  security  for  Chris- 
tian liberty."     [J.  Newton.]    (Cf.  v.  23,  26-33). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1-58.  The  Resurrection  Proved  against  the  Deniers  of  it 
AT  Corinth.  Christ's  resurrection  rests  on  the  evidence  of  many 
eye  witnesses,  including  St.  Paul  himself,  and  is  the  great  fact 
preached  as  the  ground-work  of  the  gospel  ;  they  who  deny  the 
resurrection  in  general,  must  deny  that  of  Christ,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  will  be,  that  Christian  preaching  and  faith 
aje  vain.  i.  Moreover  —  "Now."  [Alford  and  Ellicott.]  \ 
declare  —  lit,,  "I  make  known;"  it  implies  some  degree  of  re- 
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proach  that  it  should  be  now  necessary  to  make  it  known  to  them 
afresh,  owing  to  some  of  them  "  not  having  the  knowledge  of 
God"  {v.  34;  Cf.  Galatians,  i.  11).  wherein  ye  stand  —  Wherein 
ye  now  take  your  stand.  This  is  your  present  actual  privilege,  if 
3^e  suffer  not  yourselves  to  fall  from  your  high  standing.     2.  ye  are 

saved  —  rather,  "ye  are  being  saved."  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what 
1  preached  unto  you  —  Able  critics,  Bengel,  &c.,  prefer  connect- 
ing the  words  thus,  "  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  {v.  i)  in  what 
words  I  preached  it  unto  you."  St.  Paul  reminds  them,  or  rather, 
makes  known  to  them,  as  if  anew,  not  only  the  fact  of  the  gospel, 
but  also  ivitJi  7vhat  zaords,  and  by  ivhat  argiwients,  he  preached  it  to 
them.  Translate  in  that  case,  "  If  ye  hold  it  fast."  I  prefer  arrang- 
ing as  English  Version,  "  By  which  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  hold  fast 
(in  memory  and  personal  appropriation)  with  ivhat  speech  I 
jDreached  it  unto  you."  unless  —  which  is  impossible,  your  faith 
is  vain,  in  resting  on  Christ's  resurrection  as  an  objective  reality. 
3.  I  delivered  unto  you  —  A  short  creed,  or  summary  of  articles  of 
faith,  was  probably  even  then  existing  ;  and  a  profession  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  was  required  of  candidates  for  baptism  (Acts,  8. 
37).  first  of  all  —  ///.,  "  among  the  foremost  points  "  (Hebrews,  6.  2). 
The  atonement  is,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  of  primary  importance,  which 
i  .  .  .  received  —  from  Christ  Himself  by  special  revelation  (Cf.  ch. 
II,  23).  died  for  our  sins  —  i.  c,  to  atone  for  them  ;  for  taking 
away  otir  sins  (i  John,  3.  5  ;  Cf.  Galatians,  i.  4)  :  "gave  Himself 
for  our  sins"  (Isaiah,  53.  5;  2  Corinthians,  5.  15;  Titus,  2.  14). 
The  "for"  here,  does  not,  as  in  some  passages,  imply  vicarious 
substitution,  but  "  in  behalf  of"  (Hebrews,  5.3;!  Peter,  2.  24). 
It  does  not,  however,  mean  merely  "  on  account  of,"  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  diiferent  Greek  word  (Romans,  4.  25)  (though  in 
English  Version  translated  similarly  "  for  ").  according  tO  the  Scrlp- 
tures  —  v/hich  "  cannot  be  broken."  St.  Paul  puts  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  above  that  of  those  who  saw  the  Lord  after  His  resur- 
rection. [Bengel.]  So  our  Lord  quotes  Isaiah,  53.  12,  in  Luke, 
22.  37  ;  Cf.  Psalm  22.  15,  &c.  ;  Daniel,  9.  26.  4.  buried  .  .  .  roSe 
again  —  His  burial  is  more  closely  connected  with  His  resurrection 
than  His  death.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  the  power  of  His 
inextinguishable  life  exerted  itself  (Matthew,  27,  52).  The  grave 
was  to  Him  not  the  destined  receptacle  of  corruption,  but  an 
apartment  fitted  for  entering  into  life  (Acts,  2.  26-28).  [Bengel.] 
rose  again  —  Greek,  "hath  risen;"  the  state  thus  begun,  and  its 
consequences,  still  continue.  5.  seen  of  Cephas — Peter  (Luke, 
24.  34).  the  twelve  —  The  round  number  for  "  the  eleven  "  (Luke, 
24.  33,  36).  "The  twelve"  was  their  ordinar)'^  appellation  even 
when  their  number  was  not  full.  However,  very  possibly  Matthias 
was  present  (Acts,  i.  22,  23).  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions read  "  the  eleven,"  but  the  best,  on  the  whole,  "  the  twelve." 
6.  five  hundred  —  This  appearance  was  probably  on  the  mountain 
(Thabo;,  according  to  tradition)  in  Galilee,  when  His  most  solemn 
and  public  appearance,  according  to  His  special  promise,  was 
vouchsafed  (Matthew,  26.  32  ;  28.  7,  10,  16).  He  "  appointed  "  this 
place  as  one  remote  from  Jerusalem,  so  that  believers  might  assem- 
ble there  more  freely  and  securclv.     Alford's  theory  of  Jerusalen^ 
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being  the  scene,  is  improbable ;  as  such  a  multitude  of  believers 
could  not,  with  any  safety,  have  met  in  one  place  in  the  metropolis 
after  his  crucifixion  there.  The  number  of  disciples  (Acts,  i.  15)  at 
Jerusalem,  shortly  after,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  those  in 
Galilee  and  elsewhere  not  being  reckoned.  Andronicus  and 
Junius  were,  perhaps,  of  the  number  (Romans,  16.  7) ;  they  are 
said  to  be  "  among  the  apostles  "  (who  all  were  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection.  Acts,  i.  22).  remain  Utlto  this  present  —  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  sifted  thoroughly  to  ascertain  the  trust-worthiness  of 
their  testimony,  fallen  asleep  —  in  the  sure  hope  of  awaking  at 
the  resurrection  (Acts,  7.  60).  7.  seen  of  James  —  the  less,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  (Galatians,  i.  19).  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome  (Catalogus  Scriptorum  Ecclesias- 
ticorum,  p.  170  D.),  records  that  "James  swore  he  would  not  eat 
bread  from  the  hour  that  he  drank  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  till  he 
should  see  Him  rising  again  from  the  dead."  all  the  apostles  — 
the  term  here  includes  many  others  besides  "the  twelve"  already 
enumerated  (v.  5) ;  perhaps  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke,  10). 
[Chrysostom.]  8.  one  born  out  of  due  time  —  Greek,  "the  one 
abortively  born  ; "  the  abortion  in  the  family  of  the  apostles.  As 
a  child  ^>or/i  before  the  due  time  is  pun)',  and,  though  born  alive,  yet 
not  of  the  proper  size,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  so 
"  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  scarcely  meet  to  be  called  an  apos- 
tle ;"  a  supernumerary  taken  into  the  college  of  apostles  out  of 
regular  course,  not  led  to  Christ  by  long  instruction,  like  a  natural 
birth,  but,  by  a  sudden  power,  as  those  prematurely  born.  [Gro- 
Tius.]  Cf.  the  similar  image  from  child-birth,  and  by  the  same 
spiritual  power,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i  Peter,  i.  3).  ''■Begotten 
again  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus."  Jesus'  appearance  to  Paul,  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  is  the  one  here  referred  to.  9.  least  — 
The  name,  "  Paulus,"  in  Latin,  means  least.  \  persecuted  the 
church  —  Though  God  has  forgiven  him,  Paul  can  hardly  forgive 
himself  at  the  remembrance  of  his  past  sin.  10.  by  .  .  .  grace  .  .  . 
and  His  grace  —  The  repetition  implies  the  prominence  which 
God's  grace  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  marvellous 
conversion  and  subsequent  labours.  Though  "  not  meet  to  be 
called  an  apostle,"  grace  has  given  him,  in  Christ,  the  meetness 
needed  for  the  office.  Translate  as  the  Greek,  "  His  grace  v,^hich 
was  (showed)  toward  me."  what  I  am  —  occupying  the  honoura- 
ble office  of  an  apostle.  Contrast  with  this  the  self-sufficient 
prayer  of  another  Pharisee  (Luke,  18.  11).  but  I  laboured  —  by 
God's  grace  (Philippians,  2.  16).  than  they  ail  —  than  any  of  the 
apostles  {v.  7).  grace  of  God  .  .  .  with  me  —  Cf.  "  the  Lord  working 
with  them"  (Mark,  16.20).  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "which  was." 
The  "  not  I,  but  grace,"  implies,  that  though  the  human  will  con- 
curred with  God  when  brought  by  His  Spirit  into  conformit)'^  with 
His  will,  yet  "grace"  so  preponderated  in  the  work,  that  His  own 
co-operation  is  regarded  as  nothing,  and  grace  as  virtually  the 
sole  agent.     (Cf.  ch.  3.  9  ;  Matthew,   10.  20 ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  i  ; 

Philippians,  2.  12,  13.)  11.  whether  It  were  I  or  they — (the  apos- 
tles) who  "laboured  more  abundantly"  {v.  10)  in  preaching,  such 
vas  the  substance  of  our  preaching,  viz.,  the  truths  stated  in  v.  3, 
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4.  12.  if —  Seeing  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  Christ  is  an- 
nounced by  us  eye  witnesses  as  having  risen  from  the  dead,  how 
is  it  that  some  of  you  deny  that  which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  Christ's  resurrrection,  viz.,  the  general  resurrection?  SOme  — 
Gentile  reasoners  (Acts,  17.  32  ;  26.  8)  who  would  not  believe  it, 
because  they  did  not  see  "how"  it  could  be  {v.  35,  36).  13.  If 
there  be  no  general  resurrection,  which  is  the  consequent,  then 
there  can  have  been  no  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  ante 
cedent.  The  head  and  the  members  of  the  body  stand  on  the 
same  footing :  what  does  not  hold  good  of  them,  does  not  hold 
good  either  of  Him:  Flis  resurrection  and  theirs  are  inseparably 
joined  (Cf.  v.  20-22  ;  John,  14.  19).  14.  your  faith  .  .  .  vaIn  —  {v.  11  j. 
The  Greek  for  "vain"  here  is,  einpiy,  unreal :  in  v.  17,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  without  use,  frustrated.  The  principal  argument  of  the 
first  preachers  in  support  of  Christianity  was,  that  God  had  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead  (Acts,  i.  22  ;  2.  32  ;  4.  10,  33  ;  13.  37  ;  Romans, 
I.  4).  If  this  fact  were  false,  the  faith  built  on  it  must  be  false  too. 
15.  testified  of  God — i.e.,  concerning  God.  The  rendering  of 
others  is,  "  against  God  "  [  Vulgate,  EsTius,  Grotius]  :  the  Greek 
preposition  with  the  genitive  implies,  not  direct  antagonism  (as 
the  accusative  would  mean),  but  indirect,  to  the  dishonour  of  God. 
English  Version  is  probably  better,  if  SO  be  —  as  they  assert.  It 
is  not  right  to  tell  untrue  stories,  though  they  are  told,  and  seem 
for  the  glory  of  God  (Job,  13.  7).  16.  The  repetition  implies  the 
unanswerable  force  of  the  argument.  17.  vain  —  Ye  are,  by  the 
very  fact  (supposing  the  case  to  be  as  the  skeptics  maintained), 
frustrated  of  all  v/hich  "your  faith"  appropriates:  Ye  are  still 
under  the  everlasting  condemnation  of  your  sins  (even  in  the  dis- 
embodied state  which  is  here  referred  to),  from  which  Christ's  resur- 
rection is  our  justification  (Romans,  4.  25):  "saved  by  Ids  life'" 
(Romans,  5.  10).  18.  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  —  in  communion  with 
Christ  as  His  members.  "  In  Christ's  case,  the  term  used  is  death, 
to  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  His  suffering  ;  in  our  case,  sleep,  to 
give  us  consolation  :  In  Flis  case,  His  resurrection  having  actually 
taken  place,  St.  Paul  shrinks  not  from  the  term  '  death  ;'  in  our's, 
the  resurrection  being  still  only  a  matter  of  hope,  he  uses  the  term 
falling  asleep"  (Photius,  Qucstlones  Amphilochice,  197).  perished 
—  their  souls  are  lost ;  they  are  in  misery  in  the  unseen  world.  19. 
If  our  hopes  in  Christ  were  limited  to  this  life  only,  we  should  be, 
of  all  men,  most  to  be  pitied,  znz.,  because,  v/hile  others  live  un- 
molested, we  are  exposed  to  every  trial  and  persecution,  and  after 
all  are  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  in  our  most  cherished  hope  ; 
for  all  our  hope  of  salvation,  even  of  the  soul  (not  merely  of  the 
body),  hangs  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  without  which  His 
death  would  be  of  no  avail  to  us  (Ephesians,  i,  19,  20  ;  i  Peter, 
I.  3).  The  heathen  are  "without  hope"  (Ephesians,  2,  12  ;  i  Thes- 
salonians,  4.  13).  We  should  be  even  worse,  for  we  should  be  also 
without  present  enjoyment  (ch.  4.  9).  20.  nOW  —  As  the  case  reall)' 
is.  and  become  — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  the  first  fruits—' 
The  earnest  or  pledge,  that  the  whole  resurrection  harvest  will 
follow,  so  that  our  faith  is  not  vain,  nor  our  hope  limited  to  this 
life.     Tfee  time  of  writing  this  epistle  was  probably  about  the  Pass^ 
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over  (ch.  5.  7)  ;  the  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath  was  that  tot 
offering  the  first- fruits  (Leviticus,  23.  10,  11),  and  the  same  was  the 
day  of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  whence  appears  the  appropriateness 
of  the  image  —  21.  by  man  ...  by  man  —  The  first  fruits  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  harvest ;  so  Christ,  the  bringer  of 
life,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  race  of  men  to  whom  he  brings 
it ;  just  as  Adam,  the  bringer  of  death,  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  men  on  whom  he  brought  it.  22.  In  Adam  a!]  —  In  union  of 
nature  with  Adam,  as  representative  head  of  mankind  in  their  fall. 
in  Christ..  .  all  —  In  union  of  nature  with  Christ,  the  represen- 
tative head  of  mankind  in  their  recovery.  The  life  brought  in  by 
Christ  is  co-extensive  with  the  death  brought  in  by  Adam.  23. 
But  each  in  his  own  order  —  rather,  rank  :  the  Greek  is  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  concrete  image  from  troops,  "each  in  his  own  regi- 
ment." Though  all  shall  raise  again,  let  not  any  think  all  shall 
be  saved  ;  nay,  each  shall  have  his  proper  place,  Christ  first  (Co- 
lossians,  i.  18),  and  after  him  the  godly  who  die  iaChrist  (i  Thes- 
salonians,  4.  16),  in  a  separate  band  from  the  ungodly,  and  then 
"  the  end,"  i.  e.,  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead.  Chris- 
tian churches,  ministers  and  individuals  seem  about  to  be  judged 
first  "at  His  coming"  (Matthew,  25.  1-30)  ;  then  "all  the  nations" 
(Matthew,  25.  31-46).  Christ's  own  flock  shall  share  His  glory  "at 
His  coming,"  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "the  end,"  or 
general  judgment  (Revelation,  20.  4-6,  11-15).  The  latter  is  not  in 
this  chapter  specially  discussed,  but  only  the  first  resurrection, 
viz.,  that  of  the  saints  ;  not  even  the  judgment  of  Christian  hollow 
professors  (Matthew,  25.  1-30)  at  His  coming,  is  handled,  but  only 
the  glory  of  them  "  that  are  Christ's,"  who  alone  in  the  highest 
sense  "obtain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Luke,  14.  14;  20. 
35.  36;  Philippians,  3.  11,  sec  note).  The  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  not  a  mere  point  of  time,  but  a  /^nW  beginning  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just  at  His  appearing,  and  ending  with  the  general 
judgment.  The  ground  of  the  universal  resurrection  is  the  union 
of  all  mankind  in  nature  with  Christ,  their  representative  head, 
who  has  done  away  with  death,  by  his  own  death  in  their  stead  : 
the  ground  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  is  not  merely  this,  but 
their  personal  union  with  Him  as  their '' 'LMe"  (Colossians,  3.4), 
eflfected  causatively  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  instrumentally  by  faith 
as  the  subjective,  and  by  ordinances  as  the  objective  means.  24. 
Then  —  After  that :  next  in  the  succession  of  "  orders  "  or  "  ranks." 
the  end — The  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment  and  con- 
summation (Matthew,  25.  46).  delivered  up  . . .  kingdom  to  . .  . 
Father  —  (Cf.  John,  13.  3).  Seeming  at  variance  with  Daniel, 
7.  14,  "  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 
pass  away."  Really,  His  giving  up  of  the  inediatorial  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  when  the  end  for  which  the  mediatorial  econ- 
omy was  established,  has  been  accomplished,  is  altogether  in 
harmon)^  with  its  continuing  everlastingl)^  The  change  which 
shall  then  take  place,  shall  be  in  the  manner  of  administra- 
tion, not  in  the  kingdom  itself;  God  shall  then  come  into  direct 
connection  with  the  earth,  instead  of  mediatorily,  when  Christ 
shall   have  fully   and    finally    removed    every    thing    that    severs 
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under  the  holy  God  and  a  sinful  earth  (Colossians,  .  20).  The 
glory  of  God  is  the  final  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  (Philip- 
pians,  2.  10,  11).  His  co-quality  with  the  Father  is  independent  of 
the  latter,  and  prior  to  it,  and  shall,  therefore,  continue  when  its 
function  shall  have  ceased.  His  manhood,  too,  shall  everlastingly 
continue,  though,  as  now,  subordinate  to  the  Father.  The  throne 
of  the  Lamb  (but  no  longer  mediatorial),  as  well  as  of  God,  shall  be 
in  the  heavenly  city  (Revelation,  22.  3  ;  Cf.  3.  21).  The  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  unity  of  the  church,  shall  be  simultaneously 
manifested  at  Christ's  second  coming.  Cf.  Zcphaniah,  3.  g  ;  Zecha- 
riah,  14.  9;  John,  17.  21-24.  The  oldest  MSS.  for  ""shall  have  de- 
livered up,"  read,  '■'  deliverdli  up,"  which  suits  the  sense  better.  It 
is  "  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,"  that  "  He  dellvereth  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father."  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  —  The 
effect  produced  during  the  millenary  reign  of  Himself  and  His 
saints  (Psalm  no.  i;  8.  6;  2.6-9),  to  which  passages  St.  Paul 
refers,  resting  his  argument  on  the  two  words,  "all  "  and  "until," 
of  the  Psalmist :  a  proof  of  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  (Cf. 
Revelation,  2.  26,  27) :  Meanwhile,  He  "  rules  in  the  midst  of  His 
enemies"  (Psalm  no.  2).  He  is  styled  "the  King"  when  He, 
takes  His  great  power  (Matthew,  25.  34;  Revelation,  11.  15.  17), 
The  Greek  for  "put  down"  is,  ^' done  away  with"  or  "brought  to 
nought."  "All  "  must  be  subject  fo  Him,  whether  openly  opposed 
powers,  as  Satan  and  His  angels,  or  kings  and  angelic  principali- 
ties (Ephesians,  i.  21).  25.  must  —  because  Scripture  foretells  it. 
till — there  will  be  no  further  need  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom, 
its  object  having  been  realized,  enemies  under  his  feet  —  (Luke, 
19.  27;  Ephesians,  i.  22).  26.  shall  be — Greek,  ''is  done  away 
with"  (Revelation,  20.  14;  Cf.  i.  18).  It  is  to  believers  especially 
this  applies  {v.  55-57) ;  even  in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  death  is 
done  away  with  by  the  general  resurrection.  Satan  brought  in  sin^ 
and  sin  brought  in  death  !  So  they  shall  be  destroyed  (rendered 
utterly  powerless)  in  the  same  order  {v.  56  ;  Hebrews,  2.  14  ;  Reve- 
lation, 19.  20;  20.  10,  14).  27.  all  things  —  including  death  (Cf. 
Ephesians,  i.  22  ;  Philippians,  3.  21  ;  Hebrews,  2.  8  ;  i  Peter,  3. 
22).  It  is  said,  "  Jiath  put,"  for  what  God  has  said,  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  already  done,  so  sure  is  it.  St.  Paul  here  quotes  the  8th 
Psalm  in  proof  of  his  previous  declaration,  "  For  (it  is  written) 
^  He  hath  put  all  things  ttnder  his  feety  under  hiS  feet  —  as  His 
footstool  (Psalm  no.  i).  In  perfect  and  lasting  subjection,  when 
he  —  viz.,  God,  who  by  His  Spirit  inspired  the  Psalmist.  28,  Son 
.  .  .  himself.  .  .  subject  —  Not  as  the  creatures  are,  but  as  a  Son, 
voluntarily  subordinate  to,  though  co-equal  with,  the  Father.  In  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  the  Son  had  been,  in  a  manner,  distinct  from 
the  Father.  Now,  His  kingdom  shall  merge  in  the  Father's,  with 
whom  He  is  one  :  not  that  there  is  thus  any  derogation  from  His 
honour;  for  the  Father  Himself  wills  "that  all  should  honour  the 
Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father"  (John,  5.  22,  23  ;  Hebrews,  i.  6). 
God  ...  all  in  all — as  Christ  is  all  in  all  (Colossians,  3.  n  ;  Cf. 
Zechariah,  14.  9).  Then,-^r\^  not  till  then,  "«//  things,"  without 
the  least  infringement  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  subordinate  to  the  Father,  while  co-equally 
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sharing  his  glory.  Contrast  Psalm  lo.  4  ;  14.  i.  Even  the  saints 
do  not  fully  realize  God  as  their  "  all  "  (Psalm  73.  25)  now,  though 
desiring  it;  then  each  shall  feel,  God  is  all  to  vie.  29.  Else  —  if 
there  be  no  resurrection,     what  shall  they  do? — How  wretched 

is  their  lot !  they . . .  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead  —  third  per- 
son :  a  class  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  apostle  places  him- 
self, "we"  {v.  30);  first  person.  Alford  thinks  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  practice  at  Corinth  of  baptizing  a  living  person  in 
behalf  of  a  friend  who  died  unbaptized  ;  thus  St.  Paul,  with- 
out giving  the  least  sanction  to  the  practice,  uses  an  ad  hominem 
argument  from  it,  against  its  practisers,  some  of  whom,  though  using 
it,  denied  the  resurrection:  "What  account  can  they  give  of  their 
practice  :  why  are  they  at  the  trouble  of  it,  if  the  dead  arise  not  ?" 
(So  Jesus  used  an  ad  hominem  argument,  Matthew,  12.  27.)  But  if 
so,  it  is  strange  there  is  no  direct  censure  of  it.  Some  Marcionites 
adopted  the  practice  at  a  later  period,  probably  from  taking  this 
passage,  as  Alford  does  :  but,  generally,  it  was  unknown  in  the 
church.     Bengel  translates,  "  over  (immediately  upon)  the  dead," 

2.  ^.,  who  will  be  gathered  to  the  dead  eww^r/m^"^/^  ^y?^;- baptism. 
Cf.  Job,  17.  I,  "the  graves  are  ready  for  me."  The  price  they  get 
for  their  trouble  is,  that  they  should  be  gathered  to  the  dead  for 
ever  {v.  13,  16).  Many  in  the  ancient  church  put  off  baptism  till 
near  death.  This  seems  the  better  view :  though  there  may  have 
been  some  rites  of  symbolical  baptism  at  Corinth,  now  unknown, 
perhaps  grounded  on  Jesus'  words  (Matthew,  20.  22,  23),  which  St. 
Paul  here  alludes  to.  The  best  punctuation  is,  "  If  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  them  "  (so  the  oldest  MSS. 
read  the  last  words,  instead  of  "  for  the  dead  ")  ?  30.  we  —  apostles 
(v.  9  ;  ch.  4.  9).  A  gradation  from  those  who  could  only  for  a  little 
time  enjoy  this  life  (/.  e.,  those  baptized  at  the  point  of  death),  to//j-, 
who  could  enjoy  it  longer,  if  we  had  not  renounced  the  world  for 
Christ.  [Bengel].  31.  by  your  rejoicing  —  /^y  the  glorying  zvhick  2 
have  concerning  you,  as  the  fruit  of  my  labors  in  the  Lord.  Some  of 
the  earliest  MSS.  and  fathers,  read  "  our,"  with  the  same  sense. 
Bengel  understands  "  your  rejoicing,"  to  be  the  enjoyable  state  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  contrasted  with  his  dying  daily  to  give  his  converts 
rejoicing  or  gloiying  (ch.  4.  8  ;  2   Corinthians,  4.  12,  15  ;  Ephesians, 

3.  13  ;  Philippians,  i.  26).  But  the  words,  "which  I  have,"  favour 
the  explanation  —  the  rejoicing  ivhich  I  have  over  you.  Many  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  Fw/^^/^  insert  "  brethren  "  here.  I  die  dally — This 
ought  to  stand  first  in  the  sentence,  as  it  is  so  put  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Greek.  I  am  day  by  day  in  sight  of  death,  exposed  to 
it,  and  expecting  it  (2  Corinthians,  4.  11,  12  ;  i.  8,  9;  11.  23).  32. 
Punctuate  thus :  "  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me?  If  the  dead  rise  not, 
let  us  eat  and  drink,"  etc.  [Bengel].  If  '■^merely  as  a  man"  (with 
the  mere  human  hope  of  the  present  life  ;  not  with  the  Christian's 
hope  of  the  resurrection  :  answering  to  "  If  the  dead  rise  not,"  the 
parallel  clause  in  the  next  sentence).  I  have  fought  with  men  re- 
sembling savage  beasts.  Heraclitus,  of  Ephesus,  had  termed  his 
countrymen  "  wild  beasts  "  400  years  before.  So  Epimenides  called 
the  Cretans  (Titus,  i.  12).     St.  Paul  was  still  at  Ephesus  (ch.  16.  8), 
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and  there  his  life  was  daily  in  danger  (ch.  4.  9 ;  Cf.  2  Corinthians,  i. 
8).  Though  the  tumult  (Acts,  19.  29,  30)  had  not  yet  taken  place  (for 
after  it  he  set  out  immediately  for  Macedonia),  this  epistle  was  writ- 
ten evidently  just  before  it,  when  the  storm  was  gathering,  "many 
adversaries  "  (ch.  16.  g)  were  already  menacing  him.  what  advan- 
tageth  it  me?  —  seeing  I  have  renounced  all  that,  "<2j«  mere  many' 
might  compensate  me  for  such  sufferings,  gain,  fame,  etc.  let  US 
eat,  etc. —  Quoted  from  LXX.  (Isaiah,  22.  13)  where  the  prophet 
describes  the  reckless  self-indulgence  of  the  despisers  of  God's 
call  to  mourning,  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  now,  for  it 
soon  will  end.  St.  Paul  imitates  the  language  of  such  sceptics,  to 
reprove  both  their  theory  and  practice.  "  If  men  but  persuade 
themselves  that  they  shall  die  like  the  beasts,  they  soon  will  live 
like  beasts  too."  [South].  33  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners  —  a  current  saying,  forming  a  verse  in  Menander,  the 
comic  poet,  who  probably  took  it  from  Euripides  (Socrates  Historian 
Ecclesiastica,  3.  16),  "  Evil  communications "  refers  to  intercourse 
with  those  who  deny  the  resurrection.  Their  notion  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  resurrection  is  merely  spiritual,  that 
sin  has  its  seat  solely  in  the  body,  and  will  be  left  behind  when  the 
soul  leaves  it,  if,  indeed,  the  soul  survive  death  at  all.  good  —  not 
only  good-natured,  but  pliant.  Intimacy  wrth  the  profligate  society 
around,  was  apt  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  Corinthians.  34. 
Awake  —  lit.,  "  out  of  the  sleep  "  of  carnal  intoxication  into  which  ye 
are  thrown  by  the  influence  of  these  sceptics  {v.  32;  Joel,  i.  5).  to 
righteousness  —  in  contrast  with  "sin"  in  this  verse,  Sind  corrupt 
manners,  v.  33.  sin  not  —  do  not  give  yourselves  up  to  sinful 
pleasures.  The  Greek  expresses  a  continued  state  of  abstinence 
from  sin.  Thus,  St.  Paul  implies  that  they  who  live  in  sinful 
pleasures  readily  persuade  themselves  of  what  they  wish,  viz.,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  resurrection,  some  —  the  same  as  in  v.  12.  have 
not  the  knowledge  of  God  — and  so  know  not  His poiver  in  the  resur- 
rection (Matthew,  22.  29).  Stronger  than  "  are  ignorant  of  God." 
An  habitual  ignorance  :  willful,  in  that  they  prefer  to  keep  their  sins, 
rather  than  part  with  them,  in  order  to  kno7u  God  {Ct  John,  7.  17; 
I  Peter,  2.  15).  to  your  shame  —  that  you  Corinthian  Christians, 
who  boast  of  your  knowledge,  should  have  among  you,  and  maintain 
intercourse  with,  those  so  practically  ignorant  of  God,  as  to  deny 
the  resurrection.  35.  How  —  It  is  folly  to  deny  a  fact  of  revelation, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  ''how.''  Some  measure  God's  power 
by  their  petty  intelligence,  and  won't  admit,  even  on  His  assurance, 
any  thing  which  they  cannot  explain.  Ezekiel's  answer  of  faith  to 
the  question,  is  the  truly  wise  one  (Ezekiel,  37.  3).  So  Jesus  argues 
not  on  principles  of  philosophy,  but  wholly  from  "  the  power  of 
God,"  as  declared  by  the  word  of  God  (Matthew,  19.  26  ;  Mark,  10. 
27  ;  12.  23  ;  Luke,  18.  27).  come  —  The  dead  are  said  to  depart,  or 
to  be  deceased :  those  rising  again  to  come.  The  objector  could  not 
understand  how  the  dead  are  to  rise,  and  with  what  kind  of  a  body 
they  are  to  come.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  body?  If  so,  how  is  this, 
since  the  resurrection  bodies  will  not  eat  or  drink,  or  beget  chil- 
dren, as  the  natural  bodies  do?  Besides,  the  latter  have  mouldered 
into  dust     How  then  can  they  rise  again  ?     If  it  be  a  different 
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body,  how  can  the  personal  identity  be  preserved  ?  St.  Paul 
answers,  In  one  sense,  it  will  be  the  same  body,  in  another,  a  dis- 
tinct body.  It  will  be  a  body,  but  a  spiritual,  not  a  natural  body. 
36.  fool — with  all  thy  boasted  philosophy  (Psalm  14.  i).  that  which 
thou  — "  Thou,"  emphatical :  appeal  to  the  objector's  own  experi- 
ence :  "  The  seed  which  thou  thyself  sowest."  St.  Paul,  in  this 
verse  and  v.  42,  answers  the  question  v.  35,  "  How ;"  and  in  v. 
37-41  and  43,  the  question,  "With  ivhat  kind  of  body?"  He  con- 
verts the  very  objection  (the  death  of  the  natural  body)  into  an 
argument.  Death,  so  far  from  preventing  quickening,  is  the  neces- 
sary prelude  and  prognostication  of  it,  just  as  the  seed  "is  not 
quickened  "  into  a  new  sprout  with  increased  produce,  "  except  it 
die"  (except  a  dissolution  of  its  previous  organization  takes  place). 
Christ  by  His  death  for  us  has  not  given  us  a  reprieve  from  death 
as  to  the  life  which  we  have  from  Adam  ;  nay.  He  permits  the  law 
to  take  its  course  on  our  fleshly  nature  ;  but  He  brings  from  Him- 
self new  spiritual  and  heavenly  life  out  of  death  {v.  37).  37.  not 
that  body  that  shall  be — A  body  beautiful  and  no  longer  a  "  bare 
grain."  [Bengel.]  No  longer  without  stalk  or  ear,  but  clothed 
with  blade  and  ears,  and  yielding  many  grains  instead  of  only  one. 
[Grotius.]  There  is  not  an  identity  of  all  the  particles  of  the  old 
and  the  new  body.  For  the  perpetual  transmutation  of  matter  is 
inconsistent  with  this.  But  there  is  a  hidden  germ  which  consti- 
tutes the  identity  of  body  amid  all  outward  changes  :  the  outward 
accretions  fall  off  in  its  development,  while  the  germ  remains  the 
same.  Every  such  germ  ("  seed,"  v.  38)  "  shall  have  its  own  body," 
and  be  instantly  recognized,  just  as  each  plant  now  is  known 
from  the  seed  that  was  sown  (see  Notc,Q\\.  6.  13).  So  Christ 
by  the  same  image  illustrated  the  truth  that  His  death  was  the 
necessary  prelude  of  His  putting  on  His  glorified  body,  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  regeneration  of  the  many  who  believe  (John, 
12.  24).  Progress  is  the  law  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  natural 
world.  Death  is  the  avenue  not  to  mere  revivification  or  rcanima- 
tion  but  to  resurrection  and  regeneration  (Matthew,  19.  28  ;  Philip- 
pians,  3.  21).  Cf.  '"'planted^'  &c.,  Romans,  6.  5.  38.  as  It  hath 
pleased  him  —  at  creation  when  he  gdiYC  to  each  of  the  (kinds  oV) 
seeds  (so  the  Greek  is  for  "  to  every  seed ")  a  body  of  its  own 
(Genesis,  i.  11,  "after  its  kind,"  suited  to  its  species).  So  God 
can  and  will  give  to  the  blessed  at  the  resurrection  their  own 
appropriate  body,  such  as  it  pleases  Hi??!.,  and  such  as  is  suitable  to 
their  glorified  state  ;  a  body  peculiar  to  the  individual,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  body  sown.  39-41.  Illustrations  of  the 
suitability  of  bodies,  however  various,  to  their  species  ;  the  flesh 
of  the  several  species  of  animals  ;  bodies  celestial  and  terrestrial  ; 
the  various  kinds  of  light  in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  respectively. 
flesh  —  animal  organism.  [De  Wette.]  He  implies  by  the  word 
that  our  resurrection  bodies  shall  be  in  some  sense  really  flesh, 
not  mere  phantoms  of  air.  [Estius.]  So  some  of  the  oldest 
creeds  expressed  it,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  fleshy 
Cf.  as  to  Jesus'  own  resurrection  body  (Luke,  24.  39  ;  John,  20.  27) ; 
to  which  ours  shall  be  tnade  like  and,  therefore,  shall  he  flesh  but 
not   of  animal   organism   (Philippians.   3.   21),   and  liable  to  cor- 
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ruption.  But  v.  50,  below,  implies  it  is  not  "  flesh  and  blood  "  in 
the  animal  sense  we  now  understand  them  ;  for  these  "  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  not  the  same  —  not  flesh  of  the 
same  nature  and  excellenc3\  As  the  kinds  of  flesh,  however, 
widely  differing  from  one  another,  do  not  cease  to  be  flesh,  so  the 
kinds  of  bodies,  however  differing  from  one  another,  are  still 
bodies.  All  this  is  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  the  new  celestial 
body   from    its    terrestrial    seed,    while     retaining   a   substantial 

identity,    beasts —  quadrupeds,    another  of  fishes  . . .  another  of 

birds  —  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  thus:  "  Another  flesh  of 
birds  .  .  .  another  of  f:s/:cs ;'  the  order  of  nature.  40.  celestial 
bodies — Not  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which  are  first  introduced 
{v.  41),  but  the  bodies  of  angels  as  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of 
earthly  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  celestial  —  (Luke,  9.  26). 
glory  of .  .  .  terrestrial — (Matthew,  6.  28.  29  ;  i  Peter,  I.  24).  41. 
one  glory  of . .  .  sun  . . .  another  .  . .  of . . .  moon  —  The  analogy  is 
not  to  prove  different  degrees  of  glory  among  the  blessed  (whether 
this  may  be  or  not,  indirectly  hinted  at),  but  this :  As  the  various 
fountains  of  light,  which  is  so  similar  in  its  aspect  and  properties, 
differ  (the  sun  from  the  moon,  and  the  moon  from  the  stars  ;  and 
even  one  star  from  another  star,  though  all  seem  so  much  alike) ; 
so  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  doctrine  that  our  prcsevt 
bodies  differ  from  our  resurrectien  bodies,  though  still  continuing 
bodies.  Cf.  the  same  simile,  appropriate  especially  in  the  clear 
Eastern  skies  (Daniel,  12.  3  ;  Matthew,  13.  43).  Also  that  of  seed 
in  the  same  parable  (Matthew,  13.  24 ;  Galatians,  6.  7,  8).  42. 
sown  —  Following  up  the  image  of  seed,  A  delightful  word 
instead  oi  bzirial.  in  corruption  —  liable  to  corruption  ;  corruptible ; 
not  merely  a  prey  ivhen  deadio  corruption  ;  as  the  contrast  shows, 
"  raised  in  incorruption,"  i.  e.,  not  liable  to  corruption,  incorruptible, 
43.  in  dishonour  —  answering  to  "our  vile  body"  (Philippians, 
3.  21) ;  lit.,  "our  body  of  humiliation  ;"  liable  to  various  humilia- 
tions of  disease,  injury  and  decay,  at  last,  in  glory  —  the  garment 
of  incorruption  {v.  42, 43)  like  His  glorious  body  (Philippians,  3.  21), 
which  we  shall  put  on  {v.  49,  53  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  2-4.  in  weakness — 
liable  to  infirmities  (2  Corinthians,  13.  4).  in  power  —  answering  to 
a"  spiritual  body  "  {v.  44  ;  Cf.  Luke,  1. 17,"  Spirit  and  power  ").  Not 
liable  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  present  frail  bodies  (Isaiah,  33.  24  \ 
Revelation,  21.  4).  44.  a  natural  body — ///.,  ''  an  anijna I  body,''  a. 
body  moulded  in  its  organism  of  "  flesh  and  blood  "  {v.  50)  to  suit 
the  animal  soul  which  predominates  in  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
spirit  of  believers,  indeed,  is  an  earnest  of  a  superior  state  (Ro- 
mans, 8.  11),  but  meanwhile  in  the  body  the  animal  soul  preponder- 
ates :  hereafter  the  Spirit  shall  predominate,  and  the  animal  soul 
be  duly  subordinate,  spiritual  body  —  a  body  wholly  moulded  by 
the  Spirit,  and  its  organism  not  conformed  to  the  lower  and  animal 
(Luke,  20.  35,  36),  but  to  the  higher  and  spiritual  life  (Cf.  ch.  2  14  ;  i 
Thessalonians,  5.  23).  there  Is,  &,0. — the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "If 
there  is  a  natural  (or  animal-souled)  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual 
body."  It  is  no  more  wonderful  a  thing,  that  there  should  be  a 
body  fitted  to  the  capacities  and  want  of  man's  highest  part,  his 
spirit,  than  (which  we  see  to  be  the  case)  that  there  should  be  one 
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fitted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  his  subordinate  part,  the 
animal  soul.  [Alford].  45.  so  —  in  accordance  with  the  distinc- 
tion just  mentioned  between  the  natural  or  animal-souled  ho^y  and 
the  spiritual  body.  It  is  written  —  (Genesis,  2.  7)  —  "Man  became 
(was  made  to  become)  a  living  soul,"  i.  e.,  endowed  with  an  animal 
soul,  the  living  principle  of  his  body,  the  last  Adam  —  the  last 
Head  of  humanity,  who  is  to  be  fully  manifested  in  the  last  day, 
which  is  His  day  (John,  6.  39).  He  is  so  called  in  Job,  19.  25  ;  see 
my  Note  there  (Cf.  Romans,  5.  14).  In  contrast  to  "  the  last,"  St. 
Paul  calls  "man"  (Genesis,  2.  7)  "the  first  Adam."  quickening  — 
not  only  living,  but  yjiaking  alive  (John,  5.  21  ;  6.  33,  39,  40,  54,  57, 
62,  63  ;  Romans,  8.  11).  As  the  natural  or  animal-souled  body  {v. 
44)  is  the  fruit  of  our  union  with  the  first  Adam,  an  animal-souled 
man,  so  the  spiritual  body  is  the  fruit  of  our  union  with  the  second 
Adam,  who  is  the  quickening  Spirit  (2  Corinthians,  3.  17).  As  He 
became  representative  of  the  whole  of  humanity  in  His  union  of 
the  two  natures.  He  exhausted  in  His  own  person  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  all  men,  and  giveth  spiritual  and  everlasting  life 
to  whom  He  will.  46.  afterward  —  Adam  had  a  soul  not  neces- 
sarily mortal,  as  it  afterward  became  by  sin,  but  "  a  living  soul," 
and  destined  to  live  for  ever,  if  he  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life 
(Genesis,  3.  22) :  still  his  body  was  but  an  animal-souled  body,  not 
a  spiritual  body,  such  as  believers  shall  have  ;  much  less  was  he  a 
"  life-giving  spirit,"  as  Christ.  His  soul  had  the  germ  of  the  Spirit, 
rather  than  the  fullness  of  it,  such  as  man  shall  have  when  restored 
"body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  by  the  second  Adam  (i  Thessalonians,  5. 
23).  As  the  first  and  lower  Adam  came  before  the  second  and 
heavenly  Adam,  so  the  animal-souled  body  comes  first,  and  must 
die  before  it  be  changed  into  the  spiritual  body  (/.  e.,  that  in  which 
the  Spirit  predominates  over  the  animal  soul).  47.  of  the  earth  — 
inasmuch  as  being  sprung  from  the  earth,  he  is  "  earthy  "  (Genesis, 

2.  7  ;  3.  ig,  "  dust  thou  art  ") ;  /.  e.,  not  merely  earthly  or  born  upon 
the  earth,  but  terrene,  or  of  earth,  lit.,  "  of  heaped  earth  "  or  clay. 
Adam  means  red  earth,  the  Lord  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
and  versions,  from  heaven  —  (John,  3,  13,  31).  Humanity  in 
Christ  is  generic.  In  Him  man  is  impersonated  in  his  true  ideal 
as  God  originally  designed  him.  Christ  is  the  representative  man, 
the  federal  head  of  redeemed  man.  48.  As  IS  the  earthy  —  viz., 
Adam,  they  .  .  .  that  are  earthy  —  all  Adam's  posterity  in  their 
«a/z/ra/ state  (John,  3.  6,  7).  the  heavenly  —  Christ,  they  ...  that 
are  heavenly  —  His  people  in  their  regenerate  state  (Philippians, 

3.  20,  21).  As  the  former  precedes  the  latter  state,  so  the  natural 
bodies  precede  the  spiritual  bodies.  49.  as —  Greek,  "even  as"  (see 
Genesis,  5.  3).  we  shall  also  bear  —  or  wear  as  a  garment.  [Ben- 
gel].  The  oldest  MSS.,  and  versions,  and  fathers,  read,  "  We 
must  also  bear,"  or  "  let  us  also  bear."  It  implies  the  Divine 
appointment  (Cf.  "must,"  v.  53)  and  faith  assenting  to  it.  An  exor- 
tation,  and  yet  implying  a  promise  (so  Romans,  8.  29).  The 
conformity  to  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Representative  man 
is  to  be  begun  here  in  our  souls,  and  shall  be  perfected  at  the 
resurrection  in  both  bodies  and  souls.  50.  (See  Notes,  v.  37,  39). 
"  Flesh  and  blood  "  of  the  same  animal   and  corruptible  nature  as 
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our  present  {v.  44)  animal-souled  bodies,  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Tlierefore  the  believer  acquiesces  gladly  in  the 
unrepealed  sentence  of  the  holy  law,  which  appoints  the  death  of 
the  present  body  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  resurrection 
body  of  glory.  Hence  he  "  dies  daily "  to  the  flesh  and  to  the 
world,  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  regeneration  here  and 
hereafter  (John,  3.  6  ;  Galatians,  2.  20).  As  the  being  lyorn  of  the 
Jlesh  constitutes  a  child  of  Adam,  so  the  being  Iwrn  of  the  Spirit 
constitutes  a  child  of  God.  cannot  —  Not  merely  is  the  change  of 
hodij  possible,  but  it  is  necessary.  The  spirit  extracted  from  the  dregs 
of  wine  does  not  so  much  differ  from  them,  as  the  glorified  man 
does  from  the  mortal  man  [Bengel]  of  mere  animal  flesh  and  blood 
(Galatians,  1. 16).  The  resurrection  body  will  be  still  a  body  though 
spiritual,  and  substantially  retaining  the  personal  identity :  as  is 
proved  by  Luke,  24.  39  ;  John,  20.  27,  compared  with  Philippians, 
3.21.  the  kingdom  of  God — which  is  not  at  all  merely  animal, 
but  altogether  spiritual.  Corruption  doth  not  inherit,  though  it  is 
the  way  to,  incorrziption  {v.  36,  52,  53).  51.  Behoid  —  Calling  atten- 
tion to  the '*  mystery  "  heretofore  hidden  in  God's  purposes,  but 
now  revealed,  you  —  cmphatical  in  the  Greek;  I  show  {Greek, 
"tell,"  viz.,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  I  Thessalonians,  4.  15)  YOU, 
who  think  you  have  so  much  knowledge,  "  a  mystery"  (Cf.  Romans, 
II.  25)  which  your  reason  could  never  have  discovered.  Many  of 
the  old  MSS.  and  fathers  read,  "  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
not  all  be  changed  ;"  but  this  is  plainly  a  corrupt  reading,  incon- 
sistent with  I  Thessalonians,  4.  15,  17,  and  with  the  argument  here, 
which  is  that  a  change  is  necessary  {v.  53).  English  Version  is  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  fathers.  The  Greek  is  lit., 
"  We  all  shall  not  sleep,  but,"  &c.  The  putting  off  of  the  cor- 
ruptible body  for  an  incorruptible  by  an  instantaneous  f/^aw^f  will, 
in  the  case  of  "the  quick,"  stand  as  equivalent  to  death,  appointed 
to  all  men  (Hebrews,  9.  27) ;  of  this  Enoch  and  Elijah  are  types 
and  forerunners.  The  "  we  "  implies  that  Christians  in  that  age 
and  every  successive  age  since  and  hereafter  were  designed  to 
stand  waiting,  as  if  Christ  might  come  again  in  their  time,  and  as 
if  they  might  be  found  among  "the  quick,"  52.  the  lacJ  trump  — 
at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  on  the  last  day  [Vatablus]  (Matthew, 
24.  31 ;  I  Thessalonians,  4.  16).  Or  the  Spirit  by  St.  Paul  hints 
that  the  other  trumpets  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  Apocalypse 
shall  precede,  and  that  this  shall  be  the  last  of  all  (Cf.  Isaiah,  27. 
13  ;  Zechariah,  9.  14).  As  the  law  was  given  with  the  sound  of  a: 
trumpet,  so  the  final  judgment  according  to  it  (Hebrews,  12.  19; 
Cf.  Exodus,  19.  16).  As  the  Lord  ascended  "  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet"  (Psalm  47,  5),  so  He  shall  descend  (Revelation,  11.  15). 
The  trumpet  was  sounded  to  convoke  the  people  on  solemn  feasts, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (the  type  of  the 
completion  oi  time:  seven  being  the  viMrcibex  iox perfection ;  on  the 
tenth  of  the  same  month  was  the  atonement,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  commemorative  of  completed  salvation 
out  of  the  spiritual  Egypt,  Cf.  Zechariah,  14.  18,  19) ;  Cf.  Psalm  50. 
1-7.  Cf.  His  calling  forth  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave  "  with  a  loud 
voice,"  John,  11.  43,  with  5.  25,  28.     and  —  immediately,  in  conae- 
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quence.  53.  this  —  pointing  to  his  own  body  and  that  of  those 
whom  he  addresses,  put  on  —  as  a  garment  (2  Corinthians,  5.  2,  3). 
immortality  —  Here  only,  besides  i  Timothy,  6.  16,  the  word  "immor- 
tality" is  found.  No  where  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  distinct  from 
the  body,  taught :  a  notion  which  many  erroneously  have  derived 
from  heathen  philosophers.  Scripture  does  not  contemplate  the 
anomalous  state  brought  about  by  death  as  the  consummation  to  be 
earnestly  looked  for  (2  Corinthians,  5.  4),  but  the  resurrection,  5:;. 
tiien  —  not  before.  Death  has  yet  a  sting  even  to  the  believer,  in 
that  his  body  is  to  be  under  its  power  till  the  resurrection.  But 
then  the  sting  and  power  of  death  shall  cease  for  ever.  Death  Is 
swallowed  up  in  victory — In  Hchexv  of  Isaiah,  25.  8,  from  which 
it  is  quoted.  "  He  (Jehovah)  ivill  sivallow  up  death  in  victory  ;"  i.  e., 
for  ever:  as  "in  victory"  often  means  in  Hebrew  idiom  (Jeremiah, 
3.  5  ;  Lamentations,  5.  20).  Christ  will  swallow  it  up  so  altogether 
victoriously  that  it  shall  never  more  regain  its  power  (Cf.  Hosea,  6. 
2  ;  13.  14  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  4  ;  Hebrews,  2.  14,  15  ;  Revelation,  20. 
14;  21.  6).  55.  Quoted  from  Hosea,  13.  14,  substantially;  but 
freely  used  by  the  warrant  of  the  Spirit  by  which  St.  Paul  wrote. 
The  Hebreiv  may  be  translated,  "O  death  where  are  thy  plagues? 
Where,  O  Hades,  is  thy  destruction?"  The  LXX,  "Where  is  thy 
victory  {lit.,  in  a  laxvsuit),  O  death  ?  Where  is  thy  sting,  O  Hades  ?" 
"  Sting"  answers  to  the  Hebrew,  "  plagues,"  viz.,  a  poisoned  sting 
caiusir\g plagues.  Appropriate,  as  to  the  old  serpent  (Genesis,  3  ; 
Numbers,  21.  6).  "Victory"  answers  to  the  //<?/;7r7a "destruction." 
Cf.  Isaiah,  25.  7,  ''destroy.  ,  .veil.  .  .over  all  nations,"  7nz.,  victoriously 
destroy  \i\  and  to  "  in  victory  "  (^',  54),  which  he  triumphantly  re- 
peats. The  "where"  implies  their  past  victorious  destroying 
power  and  sting,  now  gone  for  ever  ;  obtained  through  Satan's 
triumph  over  man  in  Eden,  which  enlisted  God's  law  on  the  side 
of  Satan  and  Death  against  man  (Romans,  5. 12, 17,  21).  The  souls 
in  Hades  being  freed  by  the  resurrection,  death's  sting  and  victory 
are  gone.  For  "O  grave,"  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read  "  O 
death,"  the  second  time.  56.  If  there  were  no  sin,  there  would  be 
no  death.  Man's  transgression  of  the  law  gives  death  its  lawful 
power,  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  —  Without  the  law  sin  is  not 
perceived  or  imputed  (Romans,  3.  20  ;  4.  i;;  ;  5.  13).  The  law  makes 
sin  the  more  grievous,  by  making  God's  will  the  clearer  (Romans, 
7.  8-10).  Christ's  people  are  no  longer  "  under  the  law  "  (Romans, 
6.  14).  57.  to  God — The  victory  was  in  no  way  due  to  ourselves 
(Psalm  98.  i).  giveth  —  a  present  certainty,  the  Victory  —  which 
death  and  Hades  ("the  grave")  had  aimed  at,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  sin,  we 
have  gained.  The  repetition  of  the  word  {v.  54,  55)  is  appropriate 
to  the  triumph  gained.  58.  beloved  —  Sound  doctrine  kindles 
Christian  love,  steadfast  —  not  turning  aside  from  the  faith  of  the 
resurrection  of  yourselves,  unmovable  —  not  turned  aside  by  others 
{v.  12  ;  Colossians,  r.  23).  the  work  of  the  Lord  —  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  kingdom  (Philippians,  2.  30).  not  in  vain  —  as  the 
deniers  of  the  resurrection  would  make  it  {v.  14,  17).  in  the  Lord 
—  applying  to  the  whole  sentence  and  its  several  clauses:  Ye,  as 
being  in  the  Lord  by  faith,  know  that  your  labour  in  the  Lord  {i  e^ 
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labour  according  to  His  will)  is  not  to  be  without  its  reward  in  the 
Lord  (through  His  merits  and  according  to  His  gracious  appoint- 
ment). 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-24.  Directions  as  to  the  Collection  for  the  Judean 
Christians  :  St.  Paul's  Future  Plans  :  He  commends  to  them 
Timothy,  Apollos,  &c.  Salutations  and  Conclusion,  i.  col- 
lection for  the  saints  —  at  Jerusalem  (Romans,  15.  26)  and  in  Judea 
(Acts,  n.  29,  30 ;  24.  17;  Cf.  2  Corinthians,  8.  419.  i,  12).  He 
says  "  saints  "  rather  than  "  the  poor,"  to  remind  the  Corinthians 
that  in  giving,  it  is  to  the  Lord's  people,  their  own  brethren  in  the 
faith.  Toward  the  close  of  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews, 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  were  harassed  with  various  troubles,  which 
in  part  affected  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  community  of  goods 
which  existed  among  them  for  a  time  gave  temporary  relief,  but 
tended  ultimately  to  impoverish  all  by  paralyzing  individual  exer- 
tion (Acts,  2.  44),  and  hence  was  soon  discontinued.  A  beautiful 
fruit  of  grace  it  was,  that  he  who  had  by  persecutions  robbed  many 
of  their  all  (Acts,  26.  10),  should  become  the  foremost  in  exertions 
for  their  relief,  as  I  have  given  —  rather,  '''gave  order  ;"  viz.,  during 
my  journey  through  Galatia,  that  mentioned.  Acts,  18.  23.  The 
churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  were  the  last  which  Paul  visited 
before  writing  this  epistle.  He  was  now  at  Ephesus,  and  came 
thither  immediately  from  visiting  them  (Acts,  18.  23  ;  19.  i).  That 
he  had  not  been  silent  in  Galatia,  on  contributions  for  the  poor, 
appears  from  the  hint  let  fall  in  his  epistle  to  that  church  (Gala- 
tians,  2.  10) ;  an  undesigned  coincidence  and  mark  of  genuine- 
ness. [Paley's  Horce  Paulina:^  He  proposes  the  Galatians  as 
an  example  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Corinthians  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Corinthians  and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  (Romans, 

15.  26,  27  ;  2  Corinthians,  9.  2).  There  is  great  force  in  example. 
2.  first  day  of.  .  .  week  —  alread)^  kept  sacred  by  Christians  as  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  the  beginning  day  both  of  the 
physical  and  of  the  new  spiritual  creations:  it  gradually  super- 
seded the  Jewish  sabbath  on  the  seventh  da)' (Psalm  118.22-24; 
John,  20.  19,  26  ;  Acts,  20.  7  ;  Revelation,  i.  10).  So  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  changed  from  autumn  to  spring  when  Israel  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt.  Three  annual  feasts,  all  typical  of  Christian 
truths,  were  directed  to  be  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  :  the 
feast  of  the  wave  offering  of  the  first  sheaf,  answering  to  the  Lord's 
resurrection  ;  Pentecost,  or  the  feast  of  weeks,  typical  of  the  fruits 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  Christian  church  (Leviticus,  23.  11,  15, 

16,  36) ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  harvest,  typical  of  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  full  number  of  the  elect  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  Easter  was  directed  to  be  kept  as  a  holy  sabbath  (Exodus, 
12.  16).  The  Christian  sabbath  commemorates  the  respective 
works. of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  triune  God  —  creation,  redemp- 
tion (the  resurrection)  and  sanctification  (on  Pentecost  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  poured  out).  Jesus  came  to  fulfill  the  Spirit  of  the 
Law  not  to  cancel  it,  or  to  lower  its  standard.    The  primary  object 
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of  the  sabbath  is  holiness,  not  merely  rest :  "Remember  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  sabbath  day."  Cf.  Genesis,  2.  3,  "  God  blessed  and 
sanctified  it,  because  ...  in  it  He  had  rested,"  &c.  The  word  "  Re- 
member" implies  that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Sinai,  and  refers  to  its  institution  in  Paradise  (Cf.  Exodus, 
16.  22,  23,  26,  30).  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  ;"  the  spirit  of  the 
command  is  fulfilled  whether  the  six  days  labour  be  on  the  last 
six  days  or  on  the  first.  A  perpetual  sabbath  would  doubtless  be 
the  highest  Christian  ideal  ;  but  living  in  a  world  of  business 
where  the  Christian  ideal  is  not  yet  realized,  if  a  law  of  definite 
times  was  necessary  in  Paradise,  it  is  still  more  so  now.  every 
one  of  you  —  even  those  in  limited  circumstances,  lay  by  him  — 
though  there  be  not  a  \yQek\y  public  collection,  each  \s  privately  to 
set  apart  a  definite  proportion  of  his  weekly  income  for  the  Lord's 
cause  and  charity,  in  store  —  abundantly:  the  earnest  of  a  better 
store  laid  tip  for  the  giver  (i  Timothy,  6. 19).  as  God  hath  prospered 
him  —  lit.,  "  whatsoever  he  may  be  prospered  in,"  or  "  may  by  pros- 
perity have  acquired"  [Alford]  (Matthew,  25.  15-29;  2  Corinthi- 
ans, 8.  12).  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come  —  that  they 
may  not  then  have  to  be  made,  when  )^our  and  m)^  time  ought  to 
be  employed  in  more  directly  spiritual  things.  When  men  give 
once  for  all,  not  so  much  is  given.  But  when  each  lays  by  some- 
thing every  Lord's  day,  more  is  collected  than  one  would  have 
given  at  once.  [Bengel.]  3.  approve  by  yOUP  letters  —  rather 
translate,  "  Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve,  them  will  I  send  tvith 
letters  ;"  viz.,  letters  to  several  persons  at  Jerusalem,  which  would 
be  their  credentials.  There  could  be  no  need  of  letters />ow  them 
before  Paul's  coming,  if  the  persons  recommended  were  not  to  be 
sent  off  before  it.  Lit.,  "  by  letters  ;"  an  abbreviated  expression  for,  '*  I 
will  send,  recommending  them  by  letters."  [Grotius.]  If  English 
Version  be  retained,  the  sense  will  be,  "  When  I  come,  I  will  send 
those  whom  by  your  letters,  theit  to  be  given  them,  ye  shall  approve." 
But  the  antithesis  (opposition  or  contrast)  to  Paul  himself  {v.  4) 
favours  Grotius'  view.  So  "  by  "  jneans  with  (Romans,  2.  27) ;  and 
the  G^^eek  for  "  by"  is  translated  with  (2  Corinthians,  2.  4).  liberality 
—  lit.,  gracious  or  free  gift  (2  Corinthians,  8.  4).  4.  meet — "  worth 
while."  If  your  collections  be  large  enough  to  be  worth  an 
apostle's  journey  (a  stimulus  to  their  liberality),  I  will  accompany 
them  myself  instead  of  giving  them  letters  credential  {v.  3  ;  Cf. 
Acts,  20.  1-4).  with  me  —  to  guard  against  all  possible  suspicion 
of  evil  (2  Corinthians,  8.  4,  19-21).  5-7.  His  first  intention  Had 
been  (2  Corinthians,  i.  15,  16)  to  pass  through  them  (Corinth)  to 
Macedonia,  and  again  return  to  them  from  Macedonia,  and  so  to 
Judea;  this  he  had  announced  in  the  lost  epistle  (ch,  5.  9);  now 
having  laid  aside  this  intention  (for  which  he  was  charged  with 
levity,  2  Corinthians,  i.  17,  &:c.,  whereas  it  was  through  lenity  (2 
Corinthians,  i.  23  ;  2.  i),  he  announces  his  second  plan  of  "  not 
seeing  them  now  by  the  way,"  but  "  passing  through  Macedonia  " 
first  on  his  way  to  them,  and  then  "  tarrying  a  while,"  and  even 
"abiding  and  wintering  with  them."  for  I  do  pass — As  much  as 
to  say,  "  This  is  what  I  at  last  resolve  upon  "  (not  as  the  erroneous 
subscription  of    the  epistle   represents  it,  as  if   he  was  then  at 
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Philippi,  on  his  way  through  Macedonia) :  implying  that  there  had 
been  some  previous  communication  upon  the  subject  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  also  that  there  had  been  some  indecisiveness  in  the 
apostle's  plan,  [Paley.]  In  accordance  with  his  second  plan,  we 
find  him  in  Macedonia  when  2  Corinthians  was  written  (2  Corin- 
thians, 2.  13  ;  8.  I  ;  9.  2,  4),  and  on  his  way  to  Corinth  (2  Corinthi- 
ans, 12.  14 ;  13.  I ;  Cf.  Acts,  20.  i,  2).  "  Pass  through"  is  opposed 
to  "  abide  "  {v.  6).  He  was  not  yet  in  Macedonia  (as  v.  8  shows),  but 
at  Ephesus  ;  but  he  was  thinking  of  passing  through  it  (not  abiding 
as  he  purposed  to  do  at  Corinth).  6.  He  did  "  abide  and  even 
winter  "  for  the  three  winter  months  in  Greece  (Corinth),  Acts,  20. 
3,'  6  ;  from  which  passage  it  seems  that  Paul  probably  left  Corinth 
about  a  month  before  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread "  or  the 
Passover  (so  as  to  allow  time  to  touch  at  Thessalonica  and  Berea, 
from  which  cities  two  of  his  companions  were  ;  as  we  read  he  did 
at  Philippi) ;  so  that  thus  the  three  months  at  Corinth  would  be 
December,  January,  and  February.  [Birks,  Horce  Apostolicce.]  ye 
—  emphatical  in  the  Greek,  whithersoever  I  go — He  purposed  to 
go  to  Judea  (2  Corinthians,  i.  16)  from  Corinth,  but  his  plans  were 
not  positively  fixed  as  yet  {Note,  v.  4  ;  Cf  Acts.  19.  21).  7.  I  will  not 
see  you  now  by  the  way  —  lit.,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  this  time 
in  passing,"  i.  e.,  to  pay  you  now  what  would  have  to  be  a  merely 
passing  visit  as  I  did  m  the  second  visit  (2  Corinthians.  12.  14).  In 
contrast  to  "  a  while,"  i.  e.,  some  time,  as  the  Greek  might  better  be 
translated,  but  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  "for."  8.  at  Ephesus  — 
whence  St.  Paul  writes  this  epistle.  Cf.  v.  19,  "  Asia."  wherein 
Ephesus  was.  until  Pentecost  —  He  seems  to  have  stayed  as  he 
here  purposes  ;  for  just  when  the  tumult  which  drove  him  away 
broke  out,  he  was  already  intending  10  leave  Ephesus  (Acts,  19,  21, 
22),  Combined  with  ch.  5.  7,  8,  this  verse  fixes  the  date  of  this 
epistle  to  a  few  weeks  before  Pentecost,  and  very  soon  after  the 
passover.  9.  dOOr  —  (2  Corinthians.  2.  12).  An  opening  for  the 
extension  of  the  gospel.  Wise  men  are  on  the  watch  for,  and 
avail  themselves  of,  opportunities.  So  ''door  of  hope."  Hosea,  2. 
15.  "  Door  of  faith,"  Acts,  14.  27.  "An  open  door  "  Revelations,  3. 
8.  "  A  door  of  utterance,"  Colossians,  4.  3.  "  Great."  i.  e.,  extensive, 
"  Effectual, "2.  e.,  requiring  great  labours  [EsTlUSJ  •  or  opportune  for 
effecting  great  results.  [Beza.]  many  adversaries  —  who  would  block 
up  the  way  and  prevent  us  from  entering  the  open  door.  Not 
here  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  both  lews  and  heathen. 
x\fter  St.  Paul,  by  his  now  long  continued  labours  at  Ephesus, 
had  produced  effects  which  threatened  the  interests  of  those  whose 
gains  were  derived  from  idolatry,  "  many  adversaries  '  arose  (Acts„ 
19.  9-23).  Where  great  good  is,  there  evil  is  sure  to  start  up  as 
its  antagonist.  10.  Now  —  rather,  i9/^/.  Therefore,  Timothy  was 
not  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  ;  for  it  would  not.  then  be  said,  "  If 
Timothy  come."  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  sejit  by  Paul  from 
Ephesus  before  this  epistle  was  written,  to  accord  with  ch.  4.  17- 
19;  and  yet  the  passage  here  implies  that  St.  Paul  did  not  expect 
him  to  arrive  at  Corinth,  till  after  the  letter  was  received.  He 
tells  them  how  to  treat  him  "if"  he  should  arrive.  Acts,  T9.  21, 
22,  clears  up  the  difficulty :    Timoth}',  when  sent  from  Ephesus 
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where  this  epistle  was  written,  did  not  proceed  direct  to  Corinth, 
but  went  first  to  Macedonia  ;  thus,  though  sent  before  the  letter,  he 
might  not  reach  Corinth  till  after  it  was  received  in  that  city.  The 
undesigned  coincidence  between  the  epistle  and  the  history,  and 
the  clearing  up  of  the  meaning  of  the  former  (which  does  not 
mention  the  journey  to  Macedonia  at  all)  by  the  latter,  is  a  sure 
mark  of  genuineness  [Palky's  Horce  Paulines].  It  is  not  certain 
that  Timothy  actually  reached  Corinth  ;  for  in  Acts,  19.  22,  only 
Macedonia  is  mentioned  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  though 
Macedonia  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  mission,  Corinth  was 
not  the  ultimate  object.  The  "if  Timothy  come"  implies  uncer- 
tainty, 2  Corinthians,  i.  i,  represents  him  with  Paul  in  Macedonia; 
and  2  Corinthians,  12.  18,  speaking  of  Titzis  and  others  sent  to 
Corinth,  does  not  mention  Timothy,  which  it  would  have  probably 
done,  had  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  apostle  as  Timothy 
was,  stayed  as  his  delegate  at  Corinth.  The  mission  of  Titus  then 
took  place,  when  it  became  uncertain  whether  Timothy  could  go 
forward  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  Paul  being  anxious  for  ini" 
mediate  tidings  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church.  Alford 
argues  that,  if  so,  St.  Paul's  adversaries  would  have  charged  him 
with  fickleness  in  this  case  also  (2  Corinthians,  i.  17),  as  in  the 
case  of  his  own  change  of  purpose.  But  Titus  was  sent  directly 
to  Corinth,  so  as  to  arrive  there  before  Timothy  could  by  the  route 
through  Macedonia.  Titus'  presence  would  thus  make  amends 
for  the  disappointment  as  to  the  intended  visit  of  Timothy,  and 
would  disarm  adversaries  of  a  charge  in  this  respect  (2  Corin- 
thians, 7.  6,  7).  without  fear — Referring  perhaps  to  a  nervous 
timidity  in  Timothy's  character  (i  Timothy,  3.  15  ;  5.  22,  23).  His 
youth  would  add  to  this  feeling,  as  well  as  his  country,  Lystra, 
likely  to  be  despised  in  refined  Corinth.  11.  Despise  —  This 
charge  is  not  given  concerning  any  other  of  the  many  messengers 
whom  Paul  sent,  i  Timothy,  4.  12,  accounts  for  it  (Cf.  Psalm  119. 
141).  He  was  a  young  man,  younger  probably  than  those  usually 
employed  in  the  Christian  mission  ;  whence  St.  Paul,  apprehend- 
ing lest  he  should,  on  that  account,  be  exposed  to  contempt, 
cautions  him,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth "  [Paley's  Horce 
Paulince\  GOnduct  —  Set  him  on  his  way  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  with  whatever  he  needs  (Titus,  3.  13).  in  peace  — 
(Acts,  15.  33;  Hebrews,  11.  31).  "Peace"  is  the  salutation  of 
kindness  and  respect  in  the  East ;  and  so  it  stands  for  every 
blessing.  Perhaps  here  there  is,  too,  a  contrast  between 
"peace"  and  the  "contentions"  prevalent  at  Corinth  (ch.  i.  11). 
\  look  for  him  —  He  and  Titus  were  appointed  to  meet  St.  Paul 
in  Troas,  whither  the  apostle  purposed  proceeding  from  Ephesus 
(2  Corinthians,  2.  12,  13).  St.  Paul  thus  claims  their  respect 
for  Timothy  as  one  whom  he  felt  so  necessary  to  himself  as 
"  look  for"  to  him.  [Theophyl.]  with  the  brethren  —  Others  be- 
sides Erastus  accompanied  Timothy  to  Macedonia  (Cf.  v.  12  ;  Acts, 
19.  22).  12.  Apolios,  I  greatly  desired  ...  to  come  unto  you  —  He 
says  this,  lest  they  should  suspect  that  he  from  jealousy  prevented 
Apolios'  coming  to  them  ;  perhaps  they  had  expressly  requested 
Apolios  to  be  sent  to  them.     Apolios  was  not  at  Ephesus  when 
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St.  Paul  wrote  (Cf.  v.  19,  and  ch.  i.  i).  Probably  Apollos'  un- 
willingness to  go  to  Corinth  at  this  time  was  because  being  aware 
of  the  undue  admiration  of  his  rhetorical  style  which  led  astray 
many  at  Corinth,  he  did  not  wish  to  sanction  it  (ch.  i.  12  ;  3.  4). 
St.  Paul's  noble  freedom  from  all  selfish  jealousy  led  him  to  urge 
Apollos  to  go  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Apollos,  having  heard  of 
the  abuse  of  his  name  at  Corinth  to  party  purposes,  perseveringly 
refused  to  go.  St.  Paul,  of  course,  could  not  state  in  his  letter 
particularly  these  reasons  in  the  existing  state  of  division  preva- 
lent there.  He  calls  Apollos  "  brother"  to  mark  the  unity  that  was 
between  the  two.  with  the  brethren  —  who  bears  this  letter  (z'.  17), 
(See  subscription  added  to  the  epistle.)  Conybeare  thinks  Titus 
was  one  of  the  bearers  of  this  first  letter  (2  Corinthians,  8.  6, 
16-24;  12.  18).  Alford  thinks  "the  brethren "  here  may  laethe 
same  as  in  v.  11.  convenient  time  —  Apollos  did  return  to  Corinth 
when  their  divisions  were  moderated  [Jerome],  and  so  it  was  a 
more  seasonable  time.  13.  He  shows  that  they  ought  to  make 
their  hopes  of  salvation  to  depend  not  on  Apollos  or  any  other 
teacher  ;  that  it  rests  with  themselves.  "  Watch  ye  :  "  for  ye  are 
slumbering.  "  Stand  :  "  for)'e  are  like  men  tottering.  "  Quit  you 
like  men;  be  strong:"  for  ye  are  eflFeminate  {v.  14).  "Let  all 
your  things  be  done  with  charity"  (ch.  8.  i;  13.  i) ;  not  with 
strifes  as  at  present.  [Chrysostom.]  "In  the  faith "  which  was 
assailed  by  some  (ch.  15.  i,  2,  12-17).  15.  first  fruits  ofAchia — the 
first  Achaean  converts  (Cf.  Romans,  16.  5).  The  image  is  from  the 
first-fruits  offered  to  the  Lord  (Leviticus,  23.  10;  Cf.  ch.  15.  20). 
The  members  of  this  family  had  been  baptized  by  Paul  himself 
(ch.  I.  16).    addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints  — 

translate,  "  Set  themselves  (/.  e.,  vohmtarily)  to  minister  unto  the 
saints"  (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  8.  4).  16.  That  ye  —  translate,  "That 
ye  also,"  viz.,  in  your  turn  ...  in  return  for  their  self-devotion. 
[Alford.]  helpeth  with  —  them,  laboureth  —  by  himself.  17. 
Fortunatus  .  .  .  Achaicus  —  probably  of  Stephanas'  household. 
that  .  .  .  lacking  on  your  part  —  So  far  as  you  were  unable  jjw<r- 
selves  to  ^''refresh  my  spirit,"  in  that  you  are  absent  from  me,  "  they 
have  supplied  "  by  coming  to  me  from  you,  and  so  supplying  the 
means  of  intercourse  between  )^ou  and  me.  They  seem  to  have 
carried  this  letter  back  ;  see  the  subscription  below :  hence  the 
exhortations  {v.  16,  18),  as  though  the}^  would  be  at  Corinth  when 
the  epistle  arrived.  18.  refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours  —  "  yours  "" 
will  be  refreshed  on  receiving  this  letter,  by  knowing  that  "  my 
spirit  is  refreshed "  by  their  having  come  to  me  from  you.,  and 
(perhaps)  by  the  good  report  they  gave  of  many  of  you  (ch.  i.  4-8) ; 
viy  refreshment  of  spirit  redounds  X.o  yours,  as  being  my  disciples 
(2  Corinthians,  7.  13  ;  Cf.  Zechariah,  6.  8).  acknowledge  —  render 
them  due  acknowledgments  by  a  kind  reception  of  them  (i  Thes- 
salonians,  5.  12) :  "  know  them  in  their  true  worth,  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  19.  Asia  —  not  all  Asia  Minor,  but  Lydian  Asia  onl)% 
of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  much  —  with  especial  affection. 
Aquila  .  .  .  PriSCilla  —  (Cf.  Acts,  18.  2  ;  Romans,  16.  3,  4).  Origi- 
nally driven  out  of  Italy  by  Claudius,  they  had  come  to  Corinth 
(whence  their  salutation  of  the  Corinthians  is  appropriate  here; 
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and  then  had  removed  with  Paul  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus 
(Acts,  1 8.  2,  1 8,  19,  26) ;  here,  as  at  Rome  subsequently,  they 
set  up  a  church  (or  assembly  of  believers)  at  their  house 
(Romans,  16.  3,  5).  A  pattern  to  Christian  husbands  and  wives. 
Their  Christian  self-devoting  love  appears  wherever  they  were 
(Romans,  16.  3,  4).  Even  the  gifted  Apollos,  so  highly  ad- 
mired at  Corinth,  owed  much  of  his  knowledge  to  them  (Acts,  18. 
24-26).  In  V.  20,  "  All  the  brethren  "  (/.  c,  the  whole  church)  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  "the  church  that  is  in  their  house,"  which 
was  but  a  partial  and  private  assembly  out  of  the  general  church 
at  Corinth.  Neander  thinks,  Romans,  16.  23,  refers  to  ''the  whole 
cJiurcli "  jueetiKg  at  the  house  of  Gains  (Cf.  Colossians,  4.  15).  "  Syn- 
agogue "  implies  an  assembly  in  general,  without  reference  to  the 
character  or  motives  of  its  members.  "Church,"  like  the  I/ebreiv 
Kahal,  implies  an  assembly  legally  convened  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Jews  met  as  a  body  politic  to  receive  the  law  (hence  Stephen  calls 
it  "the  church  in  the  wilderness,"  Acts,  7.  38),  and  having  a  legal 
bond  of  union.  Christ's  followers  when  dispersed  from  one  an- 
other cease  to  be  a  congregation  (synagogue),  but  still  are  a  churchy 
having  the  common  bond  of  union  to  the  same  Head  by  the  same 
faith  and  hope.  [Vitringa,  Synagogue  and  Temple^  From  this 
we  may  explain  St.  Paul's  entering  "  into  every  house  and  hailing 
men  and  women  ;"  he  would  in  searching  for  Christians  go  to 
Jheir  several  "houses"  of  prayer,  in  the  Lord  —  They  pray  for 
all  blessings  on  you  from  the  Lord,  the  source  of  every  good, 
j  Grotius.]  Alford  explains,  "in  a  Christian  manner,"  as  mind- 
ful of  your  common  Lord.  "In  the  Lord,"  seems  to  me  to  refer  to 
iheir  ttnion  together  in  CV^r/j-/,  their  prayers  for  one  another's  good 
being  in  virtue  of  that  union.  20.  holy  kiss  —  the  token  of  the 
mutual  love  of  Christians,  especially  at  the  Lord's  supper  (Cf,  Ro- 
mans, 16.  16;  I  Thessalonians,  5.  26),  "  in  which  all  the  dissen- 
t;ions  of  the  Corinthians  would  be  swallowed  up."  [Bengel.]  21. 
salutation  .  .  .  with  mine  own  hand  —  he  therefore  dictated  all  the 
rest  of  the  epistle.  22.  A  solemn  closing  warning  added  in  his 
own  hand ;  as  in  Ephesians,  6.  24  ;  Colossians,  4.  18.  the  Lord  — 
who  ought  to  be  "loved"  above  Paul,  Apollos,  and  all  other 
teachers.  Love  to  one  another  is  to  be  in  connection  with  love  to 
Him  above  all.  Ignatius,  Epistola  ad  Rouianos  7,  writes  ot  Christ, 
**My  love  has  been  crucified"  (Cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  2.  7).  Jesus 
Christ — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  let  him  be  Anathema — ^-r- 
.rwrj^^  with  that  curse  which  the  Jews  who  call  Jesus  "accursed" 
(ch.  12.3)  are  bringing  righteously  on  their  own  heads.  [Bengel.] 
So  far  from  "  saluting"  him,  I  bid  him  be  accursed.  Maran-atha  — 
Syriac  for  the  Lord  cometh.  A  motto  or  watchword  to  urge  them  to 
preparedness  for  the  Lord's  coming  ;  as  in  Philippians,  4.  5,  "The 
Lord  is  at  hand."  23.  The  grace,  &,C.  —  This  is  the  salutation 
meant  in  v.  21  ;  and  from  which  unbelievers  {v.  22  ;  Cf.  2  John,  10. 
11),  are  excluded.  [Bengel.]  24.  My  love,  &,C.  —  After  having 
administered  some  severe  rebukes,  he  closes  with  expressions  of 
"love  :"  his  very  rebukes  were  prompted  by  love,  and  therefore  are 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  profession  of  love  here  made  :  it  was 
love  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  embraced  "  alV  who  loved  Him. 
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The  subscription  represents  the  epistle  as  written  fro/n  Philippi, 
Verse  8  shows  it  was  written  at  Ephestcs.  Bengel  conjectures  that 
perhaps,  however,  it  was  sent  from  Philippi  {v.  5),  because  the 
deputies  of  the  Corinthians  had  accompanied  Paul  thither.  From 
Ephesus  there  was  a  road  to  Corinth  above  Philippi. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE   OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

THE  following  reasons  seem  to  have  induced  St.  Paul  to  write  this  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  :  (i.)  That  he  might  explain  the  reasons  for  his 
having  deferred  to  pay  them  his  promised  visit,  by  taking  Corinth  as  his  way 
to  Macedonia  (i  Corinthians,  4.  lo ;  ch.  1.  15,16;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  16.  5); 
and  so  that  he  might  set  forth  to  them  his  apostolic  walk  in  general  (ch.  i.  12- 
24;  6.3-13;  7.2).  (2.)  That  he  might  commend  their  obedience  in  reference 
to  the  directions  in  his  first  epistle,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  them  how  to 
forgive  the  oflFender,  as  having  been  punished  suflficiently  (ch.  2.  i-ii  ;  7.  6-16). 
(3.)  That  he  might  urge  them  to  collect  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  8. 
1-9,  15K  (4.)  That  he  might  maintain  his  apostolic  authority  and  reprove 
gainsay  ers. 

The  external  testimonies  for  its  gejiuineness  ^re,  Irenaeus,  Hcpreses,^  3.  7.  i ; 
K\}[i(iXi2i^,oxdL%  de  resurrectione  vwrttioruvi  :  Clement  of  Alexandria,  .j/r^jwrt/at 
3.  sec.  94  ;  4.  sec.  loi  ;  Tertullian  de  pudicitia^c\v.  13. 

THE  TIME  OF  WRITING  was  after  Pentecost,  A.  D.  57,  when  St.  Paul 
left  Enbesus  for  Troas.  Having  stayed  in  the  latter  place  for  some  time 
preaching  the  gospel  with  effect  (ch.  2. 12),  he  went  on  to  Macedonia,  being  eager 
to  meet  Titus  there,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  not  coming  to  Troas,  as 
had  been  agreed  on  between  them.  Having  heard  from  him  the  tidings  he  so 
much  desired  of  the  good  effect  produced  on  the  Corinthians  by  his  first  epis- 
tle, and  after  having  tested  the  liberality  of  the  Macedonian  churches  (ch.  8.  i), 
he  wrote  this  second  epistle,  and  then  went  on  to  Greece,  where  he  abode  for 
three  months  ;  and  then,  after  traveling  by  land,  reached  Philippi  on  his  re- 
turn at  Passover  or  Easter,  58  A.  D.  (Acts,  20.  1-6).  So  that  this  epistle  must 
have  been  written  about  autumn  57  A.  D. 

Macedonia  was  THE  PLA.CE  from  which  it  was  written  (ch.  9.  2,  where  the 
present  tense  "■  I  boast,"  or  ''  am  boasting,"  implies  his  presence /^^-w  in  Mace- 
donia). In  Asia  (Lydian  Asia)  he  had  undergone  some  great  peril  of  his  life 
(ch.  I.  8,  9),  whether  the  reference  be  \Paley\  to  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  (Acts, 
19.  23-41),  or,  as  ^//"^r^  thinks,  to  a  dangerous  illness  in  which  he  despaired  ot 
life.  Thence  he  passed  by  Troas  to  Philippi,  the  first  city  which  would  meet 
him  in  entering  Macedonia.  The  importance  of  the  Philippian  church  would 
induce  him  to  stay  there  some  time  ;  as  also,  his  desire  to  collect  contributions 
from  the  Macedonian  churches  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  His  anxiety 
of  mind  is  recorded  (ch.  7.  5)  as  incurring  when  he  came  into  Macedonia^  and 
therefore  must  have  been  at  i^f^^^i^  which  was  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  in 
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coming  frwri  Troas  ;  and  here,  too,  from  ch.  7.  6,  comparef!  with  9.  j,  must 
luii'e  oeen  the  i»cene  of  his  receiving  the  comforting  tidings  from  Titus. 
'■  Macedonia"  is  used  for  Fhilippi  in  2  Corinthians,  11.  cj,  as  is  proved  by  com- 
parison with  Philippians,  4.  15,  16.  So  it  is  probably  used  here  (ch.  7.  5).  Al- 
y<7rrtf  argues  from  ch.  8.  I,  where  he  speaks  of  the '' grace  bestowed  on  the 
churches  (  plural)  of  Macedonia,"  that  Paul  must  have  visited  other  churches 
in  Macedonia,  besides  Fhilippi  when  he  wrote,  e.  g.^  Thessalonica,  Berea,  «&c., 
and  that  Philippi,  W\.q  first  on  his  route,  is  less  likely  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
his  writing  than  the  last  on  his  route,  whichever  it  was,  perhaps,  Thessalonica. 
But  Philippi,  as  being  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  was  probably  the  place 
to  which  all  the  collections  of  the  churches  were  sent.  Ancient  tradition,  too 
<as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  the  epistle),  favours  the  view  that  Philippi 
was  tne  place  from  which  this  epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus,  who  re- 
ceived, besides,  a  charge  to  prosecute  at  Corinth  the  collections  which  he  had 
begun  at  his  first  visit  (ch.  8.  6). 

THE  STYLE  is  most  varied,  and  passes  rapidly  from  one  phase  of  feeling 
to  another  :  now  joyous  and  consolatory,  again  severe  and  full  of  reproof;  at 
one  time  gentle  and  affectionate,  at  another  sternly  rebuking  opponents,  and 
upholding  his  dignity  as  an  apostle.  This  variety  of  style  accords  with  the 
•warm  and  earnest  character  of  the  apostle,  which  nowhere  is  manifested  more 
beautifully  than  in  this  epistle.  His  bodily  frailty,  and  the  chronic  malady  un- 
der which  he  suffered,  and  which  is  often  alluded  to  (ch.  4.  7  ;  5.  1-4  ;  12.  7-9  ; 
<Jf.  Note^  I.  8),  must  have  been  especially  trying  to  one  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment. Hut  besides  this,  was  the  more  pressing  anxiety  of  the  "  care  of  all  the 
churches."  At  Corinth,  as  elsewliere,  Judaizing  emissaries  wished  to  bind 
legal  fetters  of  letter  and  form  (Cf.  ch.  3.  3-18)  on  the  freedom  and  catholicity 
<»f  the  Church.  On  the  oth'^r  hand,  there  were  freethinkers  who  defended  their 
immorality  of  practice  by  infidel  theories  (i  Corinthians,  15.  12,  32-36).  Tliese 
were  the  "  fightings  without,"  and  "■  fears  within"  (ch,  7.  5,  6)  which  agitated 
the  apostle's  mind,  until  Titus  brought  him  comforting  tidings  from  Corinth. 
Even  then,  while  the  majority  at  Corinth  had  testified  their  repentance,  and, 
as  St.  Paul  had  desired,  excommunicated  the  incestuous  person,  and  con- 
tributed for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judea,  there  was  still  a  minority  who,  more 
contemptuously  than  ever,  resisted  the  apostle.  These  accused  him  of  c  rafty 
and  mercenary  motives,  as  if  he  had  personal  gain  in  view  in  the  collection 
being  made  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  his  scrupulous  care  to  be  above  the 
possibility  of  reasonable  suspicion,  by  having  others  besides  himself  to  take 
charge  of  the  money.  This  insinuation  was  palpably  inconsistent  with  their 
other  charge,  that  he  could  be  no  true  apostle,  as  he  did  not  claim  mainte- 
nance from  the  churches  which  he  founded.  Another  accusation  they  brought 
of  cowardly  weakness  ;  that  he  was  always  threatening  severe  measures  with- 
out daring  to  execute  them  (ch.  10.  8-16  ;  13.  2) ;  and  that  he  was  vacillating  in 
his  teaching  and  practice  ;  circumcising  Timothy,  and  yet  withholding  circum- 
cision from  Titus  ;  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  and  a  Greek  among  the  Greeks, 
That  most  of  these  opponents  were  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  church,  ap- 
pears from  ch.  11.  22.  They  seem  to  have  been  headed  by  an  emissary  from 
Judea  C'  He  that  cometh,"  ch.  11,  4),  who  had  brought ''  letters  of  commenda- 
tion" (ch.  3.  i)  from  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  boasted  of 
his  purity  of  Hebrew  descent,  and  his  close  connection  with  Christ  Himself 
(ch.  II.  13,  23).  His  partisans  contrasted  his  high  pretensions  with  the  timid 
humility  of  St.  Paul  (i  Corinthians,  2.  3) ;  and  his  rhetoric  with  the  apostle's 
plain  and  unadorned  style  (ch.  11.  6  ;  10.  10,  13).  It  was  this  state  of  thmgs  at 
Corinth,  reported  by  Titus,  that  caused  St.  Paul  to  send  him  back  forthwith 
thither  with  this  second  epistle,  which  is  addressed,  not  to  Corinth  only  (i  Co- 
rinthians, I.  2),  but  to  all  the  churches  also  in  Achaia  (ch.  i.  i),  which  had  in 
some  degree  been  affected  by  the  same  causes  as  affected  the  Corinthian 
church.  The  widely  different  tone  in  different  parts  of  the  epistle  is  due  to  the 
diversity  which  existed  at  Corinth  between  the  penitent  majority  and  the  re- 
fractory minority.  The  former  he  addresses  with  the  warmest  affection  ;  the 
latter  with  menace  and  warning.  Two  deputies,  chosen  by  the  churches,  to 
take  charge  of  the  contribution  to  be  collected  at  Corinth,  accompanied  Titu.s 
(ch.  8.  18,  19,  22). 
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CHAPTER  L 

1-24.  The  Heading  ;  St.  Paul's  Consolations  in  Recent  Trials 
IN  Asia  ;  His  Sincerity  toward  the  Corinthians  ;  Explanation 
OF  his  not  having  Visited  them  as  he  had  Purposed,  i. 
Timothy  our  brother —  When  writing  to  Timothy  himself,  he  calls 
him  "  my  son  "  (i  Timothy,  i.  iS).  Writing  <?/ him,  "  brother.f 
&c,,  and  "  my  beloved  son  "  (i  Corinthians,  4.  17).  He  had  been 
sent  before  to  Macedonia  and  had  met  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  the 
apostle  passed  over  from  Troas  to  Macedonia  (Cf.  ch.  2.  12,  13  ; 
Notes,  I  Corinthians,  16.  10,  11).  in  all  Achaia — comprising 
Hellas  and  the  Peloponese.  The  Gentiles,  themselves,  and  Annaeus 
Gallio,  the  Pro-consul  (Acts,  18),  strongly  testified  their  disapproval 
of  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews  against  Paul.  Hence,  the 
apostle  was  enabled  to  labour  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaia  with 
such  success  as  to  establish  several  churches  there  (i  Thessalonians, 
I.  8  ;  2  Thessalonians,  \.  4),  where  writing  from  Corinth,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  churches,"  viz.,  not  only  the  Corinthian  but  others 
also — Athens,  Cenchrese  and,  perhaps,  Sicyon,  Argos,  &c.  He 
addresses  "the  church  in  Corinth,"  directly  and  all  "  the  saints  " 
in  the  province,  indirectly.  In  Galatians,  i.  2,  all  the  "r/zwrir/z^j-" 
are  addressed  directly  in  the  same  circular  epistle.  Hence,  here 
he  does  not  say  all  the  churches  bu-t  "all  the  saints."  3.  This 
thanksgiving  for  his  late  deliverance  forms  a  suitable  introduction 
for  conciliating  their  favourable  reception  of  his  reasons  for  not 
having  fulfilled  his  promise  of  visiting  them  {v.  15-24).  Father  Of 
mercies  —  i.  e.,  the  Source  of  all  mercies  (Cf.  James,  1. 17  ;  Romans, 
12.  i).  comfort  —  which  flows  from  His  "mercies"  experienced. 
Like  a  true  man  of  faith,  he  mentions  "mercies"  and  "comfort," 
before  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  afflictions  {v.  4,  5,  6).  The  "  tribu- 
lation "  of  believers  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  mercy  and 
does  not  beget  in  them  suspicion  of  it ;  nay,  in  the  end,  they  feel 
that  He  is  "the  God  of  all  comfort,"  i.  e.,  who  imparts  the  only 
true  and  perfect  comfort  in  every  instance  (Psalm  146.  3,  5,  8  ; 
James,  5.  11).     4.   US  —  idiomatic  for  me  (i   Thessalonians,  2.  18). 

that  we  may  . . .  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble —  Trans- 
late, as  the  Greek  is  the  same  as  before,  "  tribulation."  The 
apostle  lived,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  church  ;  so,  whatever 
graces  God  conferred  on  him  he  considered  granted  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  that  he  might  have  the  greater  ability  to  help 
others.  [Calvin.]  So  participation  in  all  the  afflictions  of  man 
peculiarly  qualified  Jesus  to  be  man's  comforter  in  all  his  various 
afflictions  (Isaiah,  50.  4-6;  Hebrews.  4.  15).  5.  sufferings  — 
standing  in  contrast  with  "salvation"  {v.  6);  as  "tribulation'* 
(distress  of  mind),  with  comfort  or   "  consolation."     of  Christ  — 
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(Cf.  Colossians,  i.  24).  The  sufferings  endured,  whether  by  Him- 
self or  by  his  church,  with  which  he  considers  Himself  identified 
(Matthew,  25.  40,  45  ;  Acts,  9.  4  ;  i  John,  4.  17-21).  Christ  calls 
His  people's  sufferings  His  own  suffering,  (i)  because  of  the 
sympathy  and  mystical  union  between  Him  and  us  (Romans, 
8.  17  ;  I  Corinthians,  4.  10);  (2)  they  are  borne  for  His  sake;  (3) 
they  tend  to  His  glory  (Ephesians,  4.  i  ;  i  Peter,  4.  14,  16). 
abound  in  us — Greek,  "abound  unto  us."  The  order  of  the  Gfeek 
following  words  is  more  forcible  than  in  English  Version,  "  Even 
so  through  Christ  aboundeth  also  our  comfort."  The  sufferings 
(plural)  are  many  ;  but  the  consolation  (though  singular)  swallows 
up  them  all.  Comfort  preponderates  in  this  epistle,  above  that  in 
the  first  epistle,  as  now  by  the  effect  of  the  latter  most  of  the 
Corinthians  had  been  much  impressed.  6.  we  .  .  .  afflicted  .  .  . 
for  your  consolation  —  exemplifying  the  communion  of  saints. 
Their  hearts  were,  so  to  speak,  mirrors  reflectir^g  the  likenesses  of 
each  other  (Philippians,  2.  26,  27).  [Bengel.]  Alike  the  afflictions 
and  the  consolations  of  the  apostle  tend,  as  in  him,  so  in  them, 
as  having  communion  with  him  to  their  consolation  {v.  4,  and 
ch.  4.  15).  The  Greek  for  "afflicted"  is  the  same  as  before,  and 
ought  to  be  translated,  "  Whether  we  be  in  tribulation^     which  iS 

effectual  —  ///.,  worketh  effectually,    in  the  enduring,  &,c.  —  i.e., 

in  enabling  you  to  endure  "  the  same  sufferings  which  w^e  also  suf 
fer."  Here  follows,  in  the  oldest  MSS.  (not  as  English  Version  in 
the  beginning  of  v.  7),  the  clause,  "And  our  hope  is  steadfast  on 
your  behalf."  7.  SO  shall  ye  be  —  rather,  "  So  are  ye."  He  means, 
there  is  a  community  of  consolation,  as  of  suffering,  between  me 
and  you.  8,  9.  Referring  to  the  imminent  risk  of  life  which  he 
ran  in  Ephesus  (Acts,  19.  23,  &c.),  when  the  whole  multitude  were 
wrought  up  to  fury  by  Demetrius,  on  the  plea  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
associates  having  assailed  the  religion  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  The 
words  {v.  9),  "  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,"  mean, 
that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  vmn  condemned  to  die.  [Paley.] 
Alford  thinks  the  danger  at  Ephesus  was  comparatively  so  slight, 
that  it  carmot  be  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  reference  here, 
without  exposing  the  apostle  to  a  charge  of  cowardice,  very  unlike 
his  fearless  character :  hence,  he  supposes  St.  Paul  refers  to  some 
deadly  sickness  which  he  had  suffered  under  {v.  9,  10).  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  had  Paul  been  found  by  the  mob  in  the  excite- 
ment, he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  ;  and  probably,  besides 
what  St.  Luke  in  Acts  records,  there  were  other  dangers  of  an 
equally  distressing  kind,  such  as  "lyings  in  wait  of  the  Jews" 
(Acts,  20.  19),  his  ceaseless  foes.  They,  doubtless,  had  incited  the 
multitude  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  19.  9),  and  were  the  chief  of  the  "  many 
adversaries  "  and  "  (wild)  beasts,"  which  he  had  to  fight  with  there 
(i  Corinthians,  15.  32  ;  16.  9).  His  weak  state  of  health  at  the  time 
combined  with  all  this  to  make  him  regard  himself  as  all  but  dead 
(ch,  II.  29  ;  12,  10).  What  makes  my  supposition  probable  is,  that 
the  very  cause  of  his  not  having  visited  Corinth  directly  as  he  had 
intended,  and  for  which  he  proceeds  to  apologize  {v.  15-23),  was, 
that  there  might  be  time  to  see  whether  the  evils  arising  there  not 
only  from  Greek,  but  from  Jewish  disturbers  of  the  church  (ch. 
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II.  22),  would  be  checked  by  his  first  epistle  :  their  not  being  fully 
so  was  what  entailed  on  him  the  need  of  writing  this  second  epistle. 
His  not  specifying  this  here  express/y  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  outset  of  this  letter  ;  toward  the  close,  when  he  had  won 
their  favourable  hearing  by  a  kindly  and  firm  tone,  he  gives  a  more 
distinct  reference  to  Jewish  agitators  (ch.  11.  22).     above  strength 

—  ?'.  e.,  ordmary,  natural  powers  of  endurance,  despaired  —  as  far 
as  human  help  or  hope  from  man  was  concerned.  But  in  respect 
to  help  from  God  we  were  "not  in  despair"  (ch.  4.  8).  9.  But  — 
*'  Yea."  in  God  wilich  raisetll  tlie  dead  — We  had  so  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  life,  that  our  only  hope  was  fixed  on  the  coming 
resurrection  ;  so  in  i  Corinthians,  15.  32,  his  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  what  buoyed  him  up  in  contending  with  foes,  savage  as 
wild  beasts.  Here  he  touches  only  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, taking  it  for  granted  that  its  truth  is  admitted  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  urging  its  bearing  on  their  practice.     10.  dotll  deliver 

—  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  will  deliver,"  viz.,  as  regards  inwiediately 
iiiiniinent  dangers.  "  In  whom  we  trust  that  he  will  also  (so  the 
Greek)  yet  deliver  us,"  refers  to  the  coiitinuance  of  God's  delivering 

help  hereaftcT.    ii.  helping  together  by  prayer  for  us  —  rather, 

"helping  together  on  our  behalf  by  your  supplication  :"  the  words 
"for  us"  in  the  Greek  following  "helping  together,*  "not  "prayer." 
that  for  the  gift,  &,C.  —  lit.,  "That  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
the  gift  (///.,  gift  of  grace :  the  mercy)  bestowed  tipon  us  by  means 
of  (/.  e.,  through  the  prayers  of)  many  may  be  offered  thanks 
for  (may  have  thanks  offered  for  it)  on  our  behalf."  12.  For  — 
Reason  why  he  may  confidently  look  for  their  prayers  for  him. 
our  rejoicing — Greek,  "our  glorying."  Not  that  he  glories 
in  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  as  something  to  boast  of; 
nay,  this  testimony  is  itself  the  thing  in  which  his  glorying 
consists.  in  simplicity  —  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "in 
holiness."  English  Version  reading  is  perhaps  a  gloss  from 
Ephesians,  6.  5.  [Alford.]  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions, however,  support  it.  godly  sincerity  —  lit.,  "sincerity  of 
God  ; "  /.  e.,  sincerity  as  in  the  presence  of  God  (i  Corinthians,  5. 
8).  We  g/ory  in  this  in  spite  of  all  our  adversities.  Sincerity,  in 
Greek,  implies  the  non-admixture  of  any  foreign  element.  He  had 
no  sinister  or  selfish  aims  (as  some  insinuated)  in  failing  to  visit 
them  as  he  had  promised  :  such  aims  belonged  to  his  adversaries, 
not  to  him  (ch.  2.  17).  "Fleshly  wisdom"  suggests  tortuous  and 
insincere  courses  ;  but  the  "grace  of  God,"  which  influenced  him 
by  God's  gift  (Romans,  12.  3  ;  15.  15),  suggests  holy  straight-for- 
wardness and  sincere  faithfulness  to  promises  (t-.  17-20),  even  as 
God  is  faithful  to  His  promises.  The  prudence  which  subserves 
selfish  interests,  or  employs  unchristian  means,  or  relies  on  human 
means  more  than  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  "fleshly  wisdom."  in  the 
world  —  Even  in  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  which  is  full  of 
disingenuousness.  more  abundantly  to  you-ward  — (ch.  2. 4).  His 
greater  love  to  them  would  lead  him  to  manifest,  especially  to 
them,  proofs  of  his  sincerit)%  which  his  less  close  connection  with 
the  world  did.  not  admit  of  his  exhibiting  toward  it.  13.  We  write 
none  other  things  (in  this  epistle)  than  what  ye  read  (in  my  former 
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epistle  [Bengel]  ;  present,  because  the  epistle  continued  still  to  be 
read  in  the  church  as  an  apostolic  rule).  Conykeare  and  How- 
son  think  Paul  1iad  been  suspected  of  writing  privately  to  some 
individuals  in  the  church  in  a  different  strain  from  that  of  his 
public  letters  ;  and  translate,  "  I  write  nothing  else  to  you  but  what 
ye  read  ope7ily  (the  Greek  meaning,  'ye  read  aloud,'  viz.,  when  St. 
Paul's  epistles  were  publicly  read  in  the  congregation,  i  Thes- 
salonians,  5.  27) ;  yea,  and  what  you  acknowledge  inwardly."  or 
acknowledge  —  Greek,  "  or  even  acknowledge."  The  Greek  for 
"  read  "  and  for  "  acknowledge  "  are  words  kindred  in  sound  and 
root.  I  would  translate,  "  None  other  things  than  what  ye  know 
by  reading  (by  comparing  my  former  epistle  with  my  present 
epistle),  or  even  know  as  a  matter  of  fact"  {viz.,  the  consistency 
of  my  acts  with  my  words),  even  to  the  end  —  of  my  life.  Not 
excluding  reference  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  {v.  14,  end  ;  I  Corin- 
thians, 4.  5).  14.  in  part — In  contrast  to  "even  to  the  end  ;"  the 
testimony  0/  his  life  was  not  yet  completed.  [Theophyl.  and 
Bengel.]  Rather,  "  in  part,"  /.  e.,  some  of  you,  not  all.  [Grotius, 
Alford.]  (So  in  ch.  2.  5  ;  Romans,  11.  25.)  The  majority  at  Cor- 
inth had  shown  a  willing  compliance  with  St.  Paul's  directions 
in  the  first  epistle  ;  but  some  were  still  refractory.  Hence  arises 
the  difference  ot  tone  in  different  parts  of  this  epistle  (see  Intro- 
duction), your  rejoicing  —  your  subject  oi glorying  or  boast.  "Are  " 
(not  merely  shall  be)  implies  the  present  recognition  of  one  another" 
as  a  subject  of  mutual  glorying ;  that  glorying  being  about  to  be 
realized  in  its  fullness  "in  the  day  (of  the  coming)  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  15.  in  this  confidence  —  of  my  character  for  sincerity 
being  "acknowledged  "  by  you  (ta  12-I4).  was  minded  —  I  was 
intending.  bcforC  —  "  To  come  unto  you  before"  visiting  Mace- 
donia (where  he  now  was).  Cf.  N'ote,  i  Corinthians,  16.  5  ;  also, 
4.  18,  which,  combined  with  the  words  here,  implies,  that  the  in- 
sinuation of  some  of  Corinth,  that  he  would  not  come* at  all,  rested 
on  the  fact  of  his  having  thus  disappointed  them.  His  change  of  in- 
tention, and  ultimate  resolution  of  going  through  Macedonia  first, 
took  place  before  his  sending  Timothy  from  Ephesus  into  Mace- 
donia, and  therefore  (l  Corinthians,  4. 17)  before  his  writing  the  first 
epistle  (Cf.  Acts,  19.  21,  22  —  the  order  there  is  "  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,"  not  Achaia,  I\[accdonia  —  20.  i,  2).  that  ye  might  have  a 
second  benefit  —  one  in  going  to,  the  other  in  returning  from, 
Macedonia.  The  "  benefit "  of  his  visits  consisted  in  the  grace  and 
spiritual  gifts  which  he  was  the  means  of  imparting  (Romans,  i. 
II,  12).  16.  This  intention  of  visiting  them  on  the  way  to  Mace- 
donia, as  well  as  after  having  passed  through  it,  must  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Corinthians  in  some  way  or  other — perhaps  in  the 
lost  epistle  (i  Corinthians,  4.  18  ;  5.  9).  The  sense  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  the  Greek  order,  "  By  )'ou  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and 
from  Macedonia  to  come  again  unto  you."  17.  use  lightness  — 
Was  I  guilty  of  levity?  viz.,  by  j^romising  more  than  I  performed. 

or . . .  according  to  the  flesh,  that  with  me  there  should  be  yea 

yea .  .  .  nay  nay?  —  The  "or"  expresses  a  different  alternative: 
Did  1  act  with  levity,  or  (on  the  other  hand)  do  I  purpose  what  I 
purpose  like  wo- Idly  (fleshly)  men,  so  that  my  "3-ea"  must  at  al\^ 
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costs  be  yea,  and  my  "  nay  "  nay  [Bengel,  Winer,  Calvin]  (Mat- 
thew, 14.  7,  9)  ?     The  repetition  of  the  "  yea  "  and  "  nay  "  hardly 
agrees  with  Alford's  view,  "  What  I  purpose  do  I  purpose  accord- 
ing to  the  changeable  purposes  of  the  fleshly  (worldly)  man,  that 
there  maybe  with  me  the  yea  yea,  and  the  nay  nay"  {i.  e.,  both  affir- 
mation and  negation  concerning  the  same  thing.     The  repetition 
will  thus  stand  for  the  single  yea  and  nay,  as  in  Matthew,  5.  37 ; 
James,  5.  12.     But  the  latter  passage  implies  that  the  double  "yea" 
here  is  not  equivalent  to  the  single  "  yea  :"  Bengel's  view,  there- 
fore, seems  preferable.     18.  He  adds  this  lest  they  might  think  his 
doctrine  was  changeable  like  h\s  purposes  (the  change  in  which  he 
admitted  in  v.  17,  while  denying  that  it  was  due  to  "lightness," 
and  at   the  same  time  implying  that  not  to  have  charged,  where 
there  was  good    reason,   would    have  been  to  imitate  the  fleshly 
minded -wYvo  at  all  costs  obstinately  hold  to  their  purpose),     true  — 
Greek,  "faithful"  (i  Corinthians,  i.  9).     OUT  WOrd  —  the  doctjine  we 
preach,    was  not  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  is  not."  yea  and  nay  — 
i.  e.,  inconsistent  with  itself.     19.  Proof  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  doctrine  from  the  unchangeableness  of  the  subject  of  it,  viz., 
Jesus  Christ.     He  is  called  "  the  Son  of  God  "  to  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  change  in  One  who  is  co-equal  with  God  himself  (Cf.  i 
Samuel,  15.  29 ;  Malachi,  3.  6).    by  me  . . .  Silvanus  and  Timotiieus 
—  The  Son  of  God,  though  preached  by  different  preachers,  was 
one  and  the  same,  unchangeable.     Silvanus  is  contracted  into  Silas 
(Acts,  15.  22  ;  Cf.  I  Peter,  5.  12).  In  him  waS  yea —  Greek,  "  ismadeyGB. 
in  Him  ;"  i.e.,  our  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  is  confirmed  as  true 
in  Him  {i.  e.,  through  Him  ;  through  the  miracles  wherewith  He  has 
confirmed  our  preaching)  [Grotius]  ;  or  rather,  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  which   He  has  given,  v.  21,  22,  and  of  which  miracles 
"were  only  one,  and  that  a  subordinate  manifestation.     20.  Rather, 
How  many  soever  be  the  promises  of  God,  in  Him  is  the  "yea" 
{''faithfulness  to  His  word ;  "  contrasted  with  the  "  yea  and  nay," 
V.  19,  i. e.,  inconstancy  as  to  ones  word),     and  In  him  Amen  — The  old- 
est MSS.  read,  "  Wherefore  through  Him  is  the  Amen  ;"  i.e.,  in  Him 
is  faithfulness  (")'^ea"  to  His  word,  "wherefore  through  Him"  is 
the  immutable  verification  of  it  ("  Amen  ").    As  "  3-ea  "  is  His  word, 
so  "  Amen  "  is  His  oath,  which  makes  our  assurance  of  the  fulfill- 
ment doubly  sure.     Cf.  "  two  immutable  things  {j'iz..  His  word  and 
His  oath)  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie"  (Hebrews,  6. 
18  ;  Revelation,  3.  14).     The  whole  range  of  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  promises  are  secure  in  their  fulfillment  for  us  in 
Christ,     unto  the  gSory  of  God  by  us —  Greek,  "for  glory  unto  God 
by  us"  (Cf.  ch.  4.  15).  i.e.,  by  our  ministerial  labours  ;  b)''  us  His 
promises   and    His   unchangeable  faithfulness   to   them,  are  pro- 
claimed.    Conybeare  takes  the  "  Amen  "  to  be  the  Amen  at  the 
close  of  thanksgiving;  but  then   "by  us"  would  have  to  mean 
what  it  cannot  mean  here,  "  by  us  and  yotc."     21.  stablisheth  US  .  .  . 
in    Christ — i.e.,   in   the   faith   of  Christ  —  in   believing   in  Christ. 
anointed    us  —  As    "Christ"     is    the    "Anointed"    (which    His 
name    means),    so    "  He    hath    anointed    {Greek   chiisas)  us,  alike 
ministers  and  believing  people,  with  the  spirit  "  {v.  22  ;  i  John,  2. 
20,  27).     Hence  we  become  "  a  sv/eet  savour  of  Christ"  (ch.  2.  15). 
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22.  sealed — a  sealxs  a  token  assuring  the  possession  of  property 
to  one  ;  "  sealed  "  here  answers  to  "  stablisheth  us  "  {v.  21  ;  i  Corin- 
thians, g.  2).  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  —  ?.  ^.,  the  Spirit  as  the 
earnest  (  i.  e.,  money  given  by  a  purchaser  as  a  pledge  for  the  full 
payment  of  the  sum  promised).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  the 
believer  now  as  a  first  installment  to  assure  him  his  full  inheritance 
as  a  son  of  God  shall  be  his  hereafter  (Ephesians,  i.  13,  14).  ''Scaled 
with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheri- 
tance until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession"  (Romans, 
8.  23).  The  Spirit  is  the  pledge  of  the  fulfillment  of  "  all  the  prom- 
ises" (z/.  20).  23.  Moreover  I — Greek.  "But/  (for  my  part),"  in 
contrast  to  God  who  hath  assured  us  of  His  promises  being  here- 
after fulfilled  certainly  {v.  20-22).  call  God  —  the  all-knowing  one, 
who  avenges  willful  unfaithfulness  to  promises,  for  a  record  UpOII 
my  soul — As  a  witness  as  to  the  secret  purposes  of  my  soul,  and 
a  witness  against  it,  if  I  lie  (Malachi,  3.  5).  tO  spare  yOU  —  in  order 
not  to  come  in  a  rebuking  spirit,  as  I  should  have  had  to  come  to 
you,  if  I  had  come  then.  I  came  not  as  yet  —  Greek,  no  lo7tger;  i.  <?., 
\  gave  tip  my pw'pose  of  then  visiting  Corinth.  He  wished  to  give 
them  time  for  repentance,  that  he  might  not  have  to  use  severity 
toward  them.  Hence  he  sent  Titus  before  him,  Cf.  ch.  10. 10,  11, 
which  shows  that  his  detractors  represented  him  as  threatening 
what  he  had  not  courage  to  perform  (i  Corinthians,  4.  18,  19).  24. 
Not  for  that  —  i.  e..  Not  that.  ''Faith"  is  here  emphatic.  He  had 
*'  dominion  "  or  a  right  to  control  them  in  matters  of  discipline,  but 
in  matters  of  "faith"  he  was  only  a  "fello7u-helper  of  their  joy" 
{viz.,  in  believing,  Romans,  15.  13  ;  Philippians,  i.  25).  The  Greek 
is,  "  Not  that  we  lord  it  over  your  faith."  This  he  adds  to  soften 
the  magisterial  tone  of  v.  23.  His  desire  is  to  cause  them  not 
soi'roiv  (ch.  2.  I,  2)  but  "joy"  The  Greek  for  "helpers"  implies  a 
mutual  leaning  one  on  the  other,  like  the  mutually  supporting 
buttresses  of  a  sacred  building.  "  B)--  faith  (Romans,  11.  20)  ye 
stand,"  therefore  it  is  that  I  bestow  such  pains  in  "helping"  your 
faith,  which  is  the  source  of  all  true  "joy"  (Romans,  15.  13).  I 
want  nothing  more,  not  to  lord  it  over  your  faith. 


CHAPTER  H. 

1-17.  Reason  WHY  he  had  not  Visited  Them  on  his  way  to 
Macedonia  :  The  Incestuous  Person  ought  now  to  be  For- 
given :  His  Anxiety  to  hear  Tidings  of  their  State  from 
Titus,  and  his  Joy  when  at  last  the  Good  News  Reached  him. 
I.  with  myself —  in  contrast  to  "  you  "  (ch.  i.  23).  The  same  antith- 
esis between  St.'  Paul  and  them  appears  in  v.  2.  not  COme  again  .  . . 
in  heaviness  —  "  sorrow  ;"  implying  that  he  had  already  paid  them 
one  visit  in  sorrow  since  his  coming  for  the  first  time  to  Corinth. 
At  that  visit  he  had  warned  them  "  he  would  not  spare  if  he  should 
come  again  "-{Notes,  ch.  13.  2  ;  Cf.  ch,  12.  14  ;  13.  i).  See  Introduc- 
tion to  the  first  epistle.  The  "in  heaviness"  implies  ^nutual pain  ; 
they  grieving  him,  and  he  them.  Cf.  v.  2,  "  I  make  you  sorry,"  and 
V.  5,  "  If  any  have  caused  grief  (sorrow)."     In  this  verse  he  ac- 
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counts  for  having  postponed  his  visit,  following  up  ch.  i.  23. 
2.  For —  Proof  that  he  shrinks  from  causing  them  sorrow  ("heavi- 
ness'), if  I  —  The  "I"  is  emphatic.  Some  detractor  may  say 
that  this  {v.  i)  is  not  my  reason  for  not  coming  as  I  proposed  ; 
since  I  showed  no  scruple  in  causing  "heaviness"  or  sorroza  in  my 
epistle  (the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians).  But  I  answer,  If  / 
be  the  one  to  cause  you  sorrow,  it  is  not  that  I  have  any  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  Nay,  my  object  was  that  he  "  who  was  made  sorry 
by  me"  {viz.,  the  CorintJdans  in  general,  v.  3  ;  but  with  tacit  refer- 
ence to  tlie  incestuous  person  in  particular^  should  repent,  and  so 
"  make  me  glad,"  as  has  actually  taken  place :  "  for  .  .  .  who  is  he 
then  that  ? "  &c.  3.  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you  —  viz.,  that  I  would 
not  come  to  you  tlien  {v.  i),  as,  if  I  were  to  come  then,  it  would 
have  to  be  "  in  heaviness  "  (causing  sorroio  both  to  him  and  them, 
owing  to  their  impenitent  state).     He  refers  to  the  first  epistle  (Cf. 

I  Corinthians,  16.  7  ;  Cf.  4. 19,  21 ;  5.  2-7, 13).   Sorrow  from  them  of 

whom  I  ought  to  iiave  joy  —  i.  e.,  sorroio  from  their  impenitence, 
when  he  ought  on  the  contrary,  to  have  joy  from  their  penitent 
obedience.  The  latter  happy  effect  was  produced  by  his  first  epistle, 
whereas  the  former  would  have  been  the  result,  had  he  then  visited 

them  as  he  had  originally  proposed.  Having  confidence . . .  that  my 
joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all  —  trusting  that  you,  too,  would  feel  that  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  the  postponement,  if  it  interfered  with 
our  mutual  joy.  [Alford.]  The  communion  of  saints,  he 
feels  confident  in  them  "all"  (his  charity  overlooking,  for 
the  moment,  the  small  section  of  his  detractors  at  Corinth,  i  Co- 
rinthians, 13.  7),  will  make  his  Joy  {v.  2)  their  joy.  4.  So  far  from  my 
change  of  purpose  being  due  to  "lightness"  (ch.  i.  17),  I  wrote  my 
letter  to  you  {v.  3)  "  out  of  much  affliction  {Greek,  '  trouble')  and 
anguish  of  heart,  and  with  many  tears."  not  that  ye  should  be 
grieved  —  Translate,  "  be  made  sorry,"  to  accord  with  the  transla- 
tion, V.  2,  My  ultimate  and  main  object  was,  "  not  that  ye  might 
be  made  sorry,"  but  that  through  sorrow  you  might  be  led  to  repent- 
ance, and  so  to  joy,  redounding  both  to  you  and  me  {v.  2,  3).  I 
made  you  sorry  before  going  to  you,  that  when  I  went  it  might  not 
be  necessary.     He  is  easily  made  sorry,  who  is  admonished  by  a 

friend  himself  weeping.    [Bengel].    that  ye  might  know  the  love 

—  of  which  It  is  a  proof  to  rebuke  sins  openly  and  in  season 
[EsTius]  (Psalm  141.  5;  Proverbs,  27.6).  "Love"  is  the  source 
from  which  sincere  reproof  springs  :  that  the  Corinthians  might 
ultimately  recognize  this   as   his   motive,  was  the  apostle's  aim. 

which  I  have  more  abundantly  unto  you  —  who  have  been  par- 
ticularly committed  to  me  by  God  (Acts,  18.  10 ;  i  Corinthians,  4. 
15  ;  9.  2).  5.  grief.  .  .  grieved — Translate  a.shei(jrc  "sorrow. .  .  made 
sorry."  The  "  any"  is  a  delicate  way  of  referring  to  the  incestuous 
person,  not  .  .  .  me,  but  in  part  —  he  has  grieved  me  only  in  part 
(Cf.  ch.  I.  14  ;  Romans,  ii.  25),  i.  e.,  I  ai)inot  the  sole  party  aggrieved  ; 
most  of  you,  also,  were  aggrieved,  thai  I  may  not  overcharge  — 
that  I  may  not  unduly  lay  the  weight  of  the  charge  on  you  all, 
which  I  should  do,  if  I  made  myself  to  be  the  sole  party  aggrieved. 
Alford  punctuates,  "  He  hath  not  made  sorry  me,  but  in  part 
^that  I  press  not  too  heavily,  viz.,  on  him)  you  all."  Thus  "you  all  " 
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is  in  contrast  to  "me  ;"  and  ''in  part''  is  explained  in  the  paren- 
thetical clause.  6.  Sufficient  —  without  increasing  it,  which  would 
only  drive  him  to  despair  {v.  7),  whereas  the  object  of  the  punish- 
ment was,  "  that  (his)  spirit  might  be  saved"  in  the  last  day.  tO 
such  a  man  —  a  milder  designation  of  the  offender  than  if  he  had 
been  na?ned.  [Meyer.]  Rather,  it  expresses  estrangement  from 
sitchaone  who  had  caused  such  grief  to  the  church,  and  scandal  to 
religion  (Acts,  22.  22  ;  i  Corinthians,  5.  5).  this  punishment —  His 
being  "  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh;"  not 
only  excommunication,  but  bodily  disease  {/Votes,  i  Corinthians, 
5.4,5).  inflicted  of  many  —  rather,  "by  the  majority"  (the  more 
part  of  you).  Not  by  an  individual  priest,  as  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  nor  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  alone,  but  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  church.  7.  with  overmuch  sorrow  —  Greek,  "with  HIS  over- 
much sorrow."  8.  confirm  your  love  toward  him  —  by  giving  effect 
in  act,  and  showing  in  deeds  your  love,  viz.,  by  resforing  him  to 
your  fellowship,  and  praying  for  his  recovering  from  the  sickness 
penally  inflicted  on  him.  9.  FoP  —  Additional  reason  why  they 
should  restore  the  offender,  viz.,  as  a  "proof"  of  their  obedience 
"  in  all  things  ;"  now  in  love,  as  previously  in  punishing  {v.  6),  at 
the  apostle's  desire.  Besides  his  other  reasons  for  deferring  his 
visit,  he  had  the  further  view,  though,  perhaps,  unperceived  by 
them,  of  making  an  experiment  of  their  fidelity.  This  accounts 
for  his  deferring  to  give,  in  his  first  epistle,  the  reason  for  his 
change  of  plan  (resolved  on  before  writing  it).  The  full  discovery 
of  his  motive  comes  naturally  from  him  now,  in  the  second  epistle, 
after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  his  measures,  but  would  not  have 
been  a  seasonable  communication  before.  All  this  accords  with 
reality,  and  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  imposture.  [Paley's 
Horce  Fatilince.^  The  interchange  of  feeling  is  marked  {v.  4),  "I 
wrote  .  .  .  that  ye  might  know  the  love,"  &c. :  here.  "  I  did  write, 
that /might  know  the  proof  of  j^z/."  10.  Another  encouragement 
to  their  taking  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  restoring  the 
offender.     They  may  be  assured  of  Paul's  apostolic   sanction  to 

their  doing  so.    for  if  I  forgave  any  thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it  — 

The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  For  even  what  I  have  forgiven,  if  I  have 
forgiven  any  thing."  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  —  He  uses  the 
past  tense,  as  of  a  thing  already  determined  on  ;  as  m  i  Corinthi- 
ans, 5.  3,  "I  have  judged  already"  or.  as  speakmg  generally  of 
forgiveness  granted,  or  to  be  granted.  It  is  for  your  sakes  I  have 
forgiven,  and  do  forgive,  that  the  church  (of  which  you  are  con- 
stituent members)  may  suffer  no  hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  soul,  and 
that  ye  may  learn  leniency  as  well  as  faithfulness,  in  the  person 
of  Christ  —  representing  Christ,  and  acting  by  his  authority: 
answering  to  i  Corinthians,  5.  4,  *"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  .  .  .  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
II.  Lit.,  "That  we  may  have  no  advantage  gained  over  us  by 
Satan,"  viz.,  by  letting  one  of  our  members  be  lost  to  us  through 
despair,  we  ourselves  furnishing  Satan  with  the  weapon,  by  our 
repulsive  harshness  to  one  now  penitent.  The  loss  of  a  single 
sinner  is  a  common  loss  :  therefore,  in  v.  10,  he  said,  "  for  your 
sakes."     St.  Paul  had  "delivered"  the  offender  "to  Satan  for  the 
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destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  Spirit  might  be  saved  "  (i  Corin- 
thians, 5.  5).  Satan  sought  to  destroy  the  spirit  also  :  to  let  him  do 
so,  would  be  to  give  him  an  advantage,  and  let  him  overreach  us. 
not  ignorant  of  his  devices  — "  Ignorant "  and  "  devices  "  are  words 
akin  in  sound  and  root  in  Greek  :  we  are  not  without  knowledge  of 
his  knoiving  schemes.  12.  St.  Paul  expected  to  meet  Titus  at 
Troas,  to  receive  the  tidings  as  to  the  effect  of  his  first  epistle  on 
the  Corinthian  church  ;  but,  disappointed  in  his  expectation  thergy 
he  passed  on  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  him  at  last  (ch.  7.  5,  6,  7). 
The  history  (Acts)  does  not  record  his  passing  through  Troas,  in 
going  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  ;  but  it  does  in  coramg  from  that 
country  (Acts,  20.  6) ;  also,  that  he  had  disciples  there  (Acts,  20.  7), 
which  accords  with  the  epistle  (ch.  2.  12,  "a  door  was  opened  unto 
me  of  the  Lord  ").  An  undesigned  coincidence  marking  genuine- 
ness. [  Paley's  Horce  Faulina\~]  Doubtless,  St.  Paul  had  fixed  a 
time  with  Titus  to  meet  him  at  Troas  ;  and  had  desired  him,  if 
detained  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  at  Troas  at  that  time,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  the  next  station  on  his  own 
journey.  Hence,  though  a  wide  door  of  Christian  usefulness 
opened  to  him  at  Troas,  his  eagerness  to  hear  from  Titus  the 
tidings  from  Corinth,  led  him  not  to  stay  longer  there  when  the 
time  fixed  was  past,  but  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia  to  meet  him 
there.  [Birks.]  io  preach  —  ///.,  ''for  the  gospel."  He  had  been 
at  Troas  before,  but  the  vision  of  a  man  from  Macedonia  inviting 
him  to  come  over  prevented  his  remaining  there  (Acts,  16.  8-12). 
On  his  return  to  Asia,  after  the  longer  visit  mentioned  here,  he 
stayed  seven  days  (Acts,  20.  6).  and  —  i.e.,  though  Paul  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  gladly  stayed  in  Troas.  doOP 
.  .  .  opened  .  .  .  of  the  Lord  —  Greek,  in  the  Lord,  i.  c.,  in  His  work, 
and  by  His  gracious  Providence.  13.  nO  rest  in  my  spirit  — 
rather,  "  no  rest  for  my  spirit  "  (Genesis,  8.  9).  As  here  his  "  spirit " 
had  no  rest;  so  in  ch.  7.  5,  his  "flesh."  His  "spirit"  under  the 
Holy  Spirit,  hence,  conclud-ed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  avail 
himself  of  the  "door"  of  usefulness  at  Troas  any  longer,  taking 
...leave  of  them  —  the  disciples  at  Troas.  14.  Now  —  Greek, 
"  But."  Though  we  left  Troas  disappointed  in  not  meeting  Titus 
there,  and  in  having  to  leave  so  soon  so  wide  a  door,  "  thanks  be 
unto  God,"  we  were  triumphantly  blessed  in  both  the  good  news 
of  you  from  Titus,  and  in  the  victories  of  the  gospel  everywhere 
in  our  progress.  The  cause  of  triumph  cannot  be  restricted  (as 
Alford  explains)  to  the  former;  for  "always,"  and  "in  every 
place,"  shows  that  the  latter  also  is  intended,  causeth  US  tO  tri- 
umph—  The  Greek  is  rather,  as  in  Colossians,  2. 15,  "triumphs  over 
us  ;"  "  leadeth  us  in  triumph."  St.  Paul  regarded. himself  as  a  sig- 
nal trophy  of  God's  victorious  power  in  Christ.  His  Almighty  con- 
queror was  leading  him  about,  through  all  the  cities  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  His  power  at  once 
to  subdue  and  to  save.  The  foe  of  Christ  was  now  the  servant  of 
Christ.  As  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  man  is  the  most  miserable,  so 
to  be  led  in  triumph  by  God  is  the  most  glorious  lot  that  can 
befall  any.  [Trench.]  Our  only  true  triumphs  are  God's  triumphs 
Qver  as.     His  defeats  of  us  are  our  only  true  victories.    [Alford,] 
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The  image  is  taken  from  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  victorious 
general.  The  additional  idea  is  perhaps  included,  which  distin- 
guishes God's  triumphs  from  that  of  a  human  general,  that  the 
captive  is  brought  into  ivilling  obedience  (ch.  lo.  5)  to  Christ,  and 
so  joins  in  the  triumph:  God  "leads  him  in  triumph"  as  one  not 
merely  triujupJied  over,  but  also  as  one  triumphing  over  God's  foes 
with  God  (which  last  will  apply  to  the  apostle's  triumphant  mis- 
sionary progress  under  the  leading  of  God).  So  Bengel:  "  Whj 
shotvs  us  in  triumph,  not  (merely)  as  conquered,  but  as  the  ministers 
of  His  victory,  but  the  open  '  showing'  of  the  victory  is  marked  ; 
for  there  follows,  Who  maketh  manifest^  savour  —  retaining  the 
image  of  a  triumph.  As  the  approach  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession was  made  known  by  the  odour  of  incense  scattered  far 
and  wide  by  the  incense-bearers  in  the  train,  so  God  "makes 
manifest  by  us"  (his  now  at  once  triumphed  over  and  triumph- 
ing captives,  Cf.  Luke,  5.  10,  "Catch,"  lit.,  "Take  captive  so  as  to 
preserve  alive:")  the  sweet  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the 
triumphant  conqueror  (Colossians,  2.  15),  every  where.  As  the 
triumph  strikes  the  eyes,  so  the  savour  the  nostrils  ;  thus  every 
sense  feels  the  power  of  Christ's  gospel.  This  manifestation  (a 
word  often  recurring  in  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Cf.  i  Corin- 
thians, 4.  5)  refutes  the  Corinthian  suspicions  of  his  dishonestly,  by 
reserve,  hiding  any  thing  from  them  {v.  17  ;  ch.  4.  2).  15.  The 
order  is  in  Greek,  "  For  (it  is)  of  Christ  (that)  we  are  a  sweet  savour 
unto  God:"  thus,  the  "for"  justifies  his  previous  words  {v.  14), 
"  the  savour  of  His  (Christ's)  knowledge."  We  not  only  scatter 
the  savour,  but  "  we  are  the  sweet  savour  "  itself  (Song  of  Solomon, 
I.  3  ;  Cf.  John,  i.  14,  16  ;  Ephesians,  5.  2  ;  i  John,  2.  27).  in  them 
that  are  saved  —  rather,  "that  are  being  saved  , .  .  that  are  perish- 
ing" {Note,  I  Corinthians,  i.  18).  As  the  light,  though  it  blinds  in 
darkness  the  weak,  is  for  all  that  still  light ;  and  honey,  though  it 
taste  bitter  to  the  sick,  is  in  itself  still  sweet ;  so  the  gospel  is  still 
of  a  sweet  savour,  though  many  perish  through  unbelief  [Chrys- 
OSTOM  Homilies,  5.  467]  (ch.  4.  3,  4,  6).  As  some  of  the  conquered 
foes  led  in  triumph  were  put  to  death  when  the  procession  reached 
the  capitol,  and  to  them  the  smell  of  the  incense  was  the  "  savour 
of  death  unto  death,"  while  to  those  saved  alive,  it  was  the  "  savour 
of  life  ;"  so  the  gospel  was  to  the  d liferent  classes  respectively. 
in  them  —  in  the  case  of  them.  "Those  being  saved"  (ch.  3.  i,  to 
4.  2):  "Those  that  are  perishing"  (ch.  4.  3-5).  16.  savour  of  death 
unto  death  ...  of  life  unto  life  —  an  odour  arising  oiit  of  death  (a 
mere  announcement  of  a  dead  (Z\\x'\s\.,  and  a  virtually  lifeless  gos- 
pel, in  which  light  unbelievers  regard  the  gospel  message),  end.ng 
(as  the  just  and  natural  consequence)  in  death  (to  the  unbeliever) ; 
(but  to  the  believer)  an  odour  arising  out  of  life  (/.  e.,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  risen  and  living  Saviour),  ending  in  life  (to  the  believer) 
(Matthew,  21.  44 ;  Luke,  2.  34  ;  John,  9.  39).  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?  —  viz.,{ox  diffusing  aright  everywhere  the  savour 
of  Christ,  so  diverse  in  its  effects  on  believers  and  unbelievers. 
He  here  prepares  the  way  for  one  purpose  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  to 
vindicate  his  apostolic  mission  from  its  detractors  at  Corinth,^who 

denied  his  sufficiency.     The  Greek  order  puts  prominently  foremost 
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the  momentous  anfl  difficult  task  assigned  to  him,  "  For  these 
things,  who  is  sufficient?"  He  answers  his  own  question  (ch.  3.  5), 
"  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  &c.,  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God,  who  hath  made  us  able  {Greek,  '  sufficient')  ministers/'  &c. 
17.  not  as  many  — (ch.  11.  18;  Philippians,  2.  21).  Rather,  "/>^^ 
many,"  viz.,  the  false  teachers  of  whom  he  treats  (chs.  10-12,  espe- 
cially ch.  11.  13;  I  Thessalonians,  2.  3).  which  corrupt — Greek, 
"  adulterating,  as  hucksters  do  wine  for  gain  "  (ch.  4.  2  ;  Isaiah,  i. 
22  ;  2  Peter,  2.  3,  "  Make  merchandise  of  you  ").  as  Of  Sincerity  .  . . 
as  of  God  —  as  one  speaking  from  (out  of)  sincerity,  as  from  {i.e., 
by  the  command  of,  and  so  in  dependence  on)  God.  in  Christ  — 
as  united  to  Him  in  living  membership,  and  doing  His  work  (Cf. 
ch,  12,  19).  The  whole  gospel  must  be  delivered  such  as  it  is, 
without  concession  to  men's  corruptions,  and  without  selfish  aims, 
if  it  is  to  be  blessed  with  success  (Acts,  20.  27). 


CHAPTER  III. 

1-18.  The  sole  Commendation  he  needs  to  prove  God's 
sanction  of  his  ministry  he  has  in  his  corinthian  converts : 
His  Ministry  excels  the  Mosaic,  as  the  Gospel  of  Life 
AND  Liberty  excels  the  Law  of  Condemnation,  i.  Are  we 
beginning  again  to  recommend  ourselves  (ch.  5.  12)  (as  some 
of  them  might  say  he  had  done  in  his  first  epistle  ;  or,  a  reproof 
to  "some"  who  had  begun  doing  so)?  commendation  —  recom- 
mendation (Cf.  ch.  10.  18).  The  "  some  "  refers  to  particular  persons 
of  the  "many"  (ch.  2.  17)  teachers  who  opposed  him,  and  who 
came  to  Corinth  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  other 
churches  ;  and  when  leaving  that  city  obtained  similar  letters  from 
the  Corinthians  to  other  churches.  The  13th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  (451  a.  d.)  ordained  that  "  clergymen  coming  to  a  city 
where  they  were  unknown,  should  not  be  allowed  to  officiate  with- 
out letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bishop."  The  history 
(Acts,  18.  27)  confirms  the  existence  of  the  custom  here  alluded  to 
in  the  epistle  :  "  When  Apollos  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia 
(Corinth),  the  brethren  (of  Ephesus)  ivrote,  exhorting  the  disciples 
to  receive  him."  This  was  about  two  years  before  the  epistle,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  instances  to  which  St.  Paul  refers,  as  many 
at  Corinth  boasted  of  their  being  followers  of  Apollos  (i  Corinthi- 
ans, I.  12).  2.  our  epistle  —  of  recommendation,  in  our  hearts  — 
not  letters  borne  merely  in  the  hands.  Your  conversion  through 
my  instrumentality,  and  your  faith  which  is  "  known  of  all  men" 
by  wide  spread  report  (i  Corinthians,  i.  4-7),  and  which  is  written 
by  memor)'-  and  affection  on  my  inmost  heart,  and  is  borne  about 
wherever  I  go,  is  my  letter  of  recommendation  (i  Corinthians,  9.  2). 
know  and  read  —  words  akin  in  root,  sound  and  sense  (so  ch.  1. 13). 
"  Ye  are  known  to  be  my  converts  by  general  knowledge :  then  ye 
are  known  more  particularly  by  your  reflecting  my  doctrine  in  )^our 
Christian  life."  The  handwriting  is  first  "  known,"  then  the  epistle 
is  *'  read  "  [Grotius]  (ch.  4.  2  ;  i  Corinthians,  14.  25).  There  is  no 
sermon  so  powerful     to  the  world,  as  a  consistent  Christian  life. 
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The  eye  of  the  world  takes  in  more  than  the  ear.  Christians'  lives 
are  the  only  religious  books  the  world  reads.  Ignatius  {ad  Ephe- 
sum,  ch.  lo.)  writes,  "  Give  unbelievers  the  chance  of  believing 
through  you.  Consider  yourselves  employed  by  God  ;  your  lives 
the  form  of  language  in  which  He  addresses  them.  Be  mild  when 
they  are  angry,  humble  when  they  arc  haughty  ;  to  their  blasphemy 
oppose  prayer  without  ceasing  ;  to  their  inconstancy,  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  your  faith."  3.  declared — The  letter  is  written  so 
legibly  that  it  can  be  "  read  by  all  men  "  {v.  2).  Translate,  "  Being 
manifestly  shown  to  be  an  epistle  of  Christ :"  a  letter  coming  mani- 
festly from  Christ,  and  "  ministered  by  us,"  /.  e.,  carried  about  and 
presented  by  us  as  its  (ministering)  bearers  to  those  (the  world)  for 
whom  it  is  intended  :  Christ  is  the  Writer  and  the  Recommender, 
ye  are  the  letter  recommending  us.  written  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  —  St.  Paul  was  the  ministering  pen 
or  other  instrument  of  writing  as  well  as  the  ministering  bearer 
and  presenter  of  the  letter.  "  Not  with  ink "  stands  in  con- 
trast to  the  letters  of  commendation  which  "some"  at  Corinth 
{v.  i)  used.  "  Ink "  is  also  used  here  to  include  all  outward 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  stone  were. 
These,  however,  were  not  written  with  ink,  but  "graven"  by  "the 
finger  of  God"  (Exodus,  31.  18;  32.  16).  Christ's  epistle  (his 
believing  members  converted  by  St.  Paul)  is  better  still  ;  it  is 
written  not  merely  with  the  finger  but  with  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
living  God-"  it  is  not  the  "  ministration  of  death"  as  the  law,  but 
of  the  '^  living  Spirit"  that  "giveth  life"(z/.  6-8).  nOt  in  —  not  on 
tables  (tablets)  of  stone  as  the  ten  commandments  were  written 
{v.  7).  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart  —  All  the  best  MSS.  read, 
"  On  (your)  hearts  (which  are)  tables  of  flesh."  Once  your  hearts 
were  spiritually  what  the  tables  of  the  law  were  physically,  tables 
of  stone,  but  God  has  "  taken  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your 
flesh  and  given  you  a  heart  of  flesh  "  {fieshy  not  fieskly,  i.  <?.,  carnal  ; 
hence  it  is  written,  "out  o{  yonx  fiesh"  i.e.,  your  r^r/za/ nature), 
(Ezekiel,  11.  19  ;  36.  26),  (Cf.  v.  2),  "As  ye  are  our  epistle  written 
in  our  hearts,"  so  Christ  has,  in  the  first  instance,  made  you  "  His 
epistle  written  with  the  Spirit  in  (on)  your  hearts."  I  bear  on  my 
heart,  as  a  testimony  to  all  men,  that  which  Christ  has  by  His 
Spirit  written  in  your  heart  [Alford]  (Cf.  Proverbs,  3.  3  ;  7.  3  ; 
Jeremiah,  31.  31-34).  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Paley  {Ho7'(V 
Paulin(B)  as  illustrating  one  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul's  style,  viz.,  his 
going  off  at  a  zuord  into  a  parenthetic  rejiection  ;  here  it  is  on  the  word 
"epistle."  So  "savour,"  ch.  2.  14-17.  4.  And — Greek,  *' But." 
"  Such  confidence,  however  {viz.,  of  our  '  sufficiency,'  v.  5,  6 ; 
ch.  2.  16  [to  which  he  reverts  after  the  parenthesis],  as  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  '  not  fainting,'  ch.  4.  i),  we  have  through 
Christ  (not  through  ourselves,  Cf.  v.  18)  toward  God "  (/.  e.,  in 
our  relation  to  God  and  His  work,  the  ministry  committed  by  Him 
to  us  for  which  we  must  render  an  account  to  Him).  Confidence 
tov/ard  God  is  solid  and  real,  as  looking  to  Him  for  the  strength 
needed  now  and  also  for  the  reward  of  grace  to  be  given  hereafter. 
(Cf.  Acts,  24.  15),  "Hope  toward  God."  Human  confidence  is 
unreal  in  that  it  looks  to  man  for  its  help  and  its  reward.     5.  The 
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Greek  is  "  Not  that  we  are  (even  yet  after  so  long  experience  as 
ministers)  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  of  ourselves  as  (coming) 
FROM  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  derived  from  God." 
'^ From"  more  definitely  refers  to  the  source  out  of  which 
a  thing  comes;  "of"  is  more  general.  "To  think/'  Greek, 
to  "reason  out"  or  "devise  ;"  to  attain  to  sound  preaching  by  our 
reasonings.  [Theodoret.]  The  "  we "  refers  here  to  ministers 
(2  Peter,  i.  21).  any  thing  —  even  the  least.  We  cannot  expect 
too  little  from  man  or  too  much  frorh  God.  6.  able  —  rather,  as 
the  Greek  is  the  same,  corresponding  to  v.  5,  translate,  "  sufficient  2iS 
ministers"  (Ephesians,  3.  7  ;  Colossians,  i.  23;.  the  new  testament 
—  "  the  new  covenant "  as  contrasted  with  the  0/^Testament  or  cove- 
nant (i  Corinthians,  11.  25  ;  Galatians,  4.  24).  He  reverts  here 
again  to  the  contrast  between  the  law  on  "  tables  of  stone,"  and  that 
"  written  by  the  Spirit  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart"  (z'.  3).  not 
of  the  letter  —  joined  with  "ministers;"  ministers  not  of  tke  mere 
literal  precept,  in  which  the  old  law,  as  then  understood,  consisted  ; 
"  but  of  the  Spirit,"  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  holiness  which  la)^  under  the 
old  law,  and  which  the  new  covenant  brings  to  light  (Matthew,  5. 
17-48)  with  new  motives  added,  and  a  new  pozver  of  obedience  im- 
parted, viz.,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Romans,  7.  6).  Even  in  writing  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul  and  the  other  sacred  writers 
were  ministers  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit.  No  piety  of  spirit 
could  exempt  a  man  from  the  yoke  of  the  letter  of  each  legal  ordi- 
nance under  the  Old  Testament ;  for  God  had  appointed  this  as 
the  way  in  which  he  chose  a  devout  Jew  to  express  his  state  of 
mind  toward  God.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
spirit  of  our  outward  observances  every  thing,  and  the  letter  a 
secondary  consideration  (John,  4.  24).  Still  the  moral  law  of  the 
ten  commandments,  being  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  is  as  obli- 
gatory now  as  ever  ;  but  put  more  on  the  gospel  spirit  of  "love," 
than  on  the  letter  of  a  servile  obedience,  and  in  a  deeper  and  fuller 
spirituality  (Matthew,  5.  17-48  ;  Roman?,  13.  g).  No  literal  pre- 
cepts could  fully  comprehend  the  wide  range  of  holiness  which 
love,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.ind<!r  the  gospel,  suggests  to 
the  believer's  heart  instinctively  from  the  word  understood  in  its 
deep  spirituality,  letter  killeth — by  bringing  home  the  knowl- 
edge of  guilt  and  its  punishment,  death;  v.  7,  "ministration  of 
death"  (Romans,  7.  9).  spirit  giveth  life  —  The  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel when  brought  home  to  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  new 
spiritual  life  to  a  man  (Romans,  6.  4,  11),  This  "spirit  of  life"  is 
for  us  in  Christ  Jesus  (Romans,  8.  2,  10),  who  dwells  in  the  be- 
liever as  a  "quickening"  or  "life-giving  Spirit"  (i  Corinthians,  15. 
45).  Note,  the  spiritualism  of  rationalists  is  very  different.  It 
would  admit  no  "  stereot3^ped  revelation,"  except  so  much  as  man's 
own  inner  instrument  of  revelation,  the  conscience  and  reason,  can 
approve  of;  thus  making  the  conscience  judge  of  the  written  word, 
whereas  the  apostles  make  the  written  word  the  judge  of  the  con- 
science (Acts,  17.  II  ;  I  Peter,  4.  11).  True  spirituality  rests  on 
the  whole  written  word,  applied  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  only  infallible  interpreter  of  its  far-reaching  spirituality.  The 
letter  is  nothing  without  the  spirit  in  a  subject  essentially  spiritual. 
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The  spirit  is  nothing  without  the  lette?\  in  a  record  substantially 
historical.  7.  the  ministration  of  death  —  the  legal  dispensation, 
summed  up  in  the  decalogue,  which  denounces  death  against  man 
for  transgression,    written  and  engraven  in  stones — There  is  no 

"and"  in  the  Greek.  The  lit.  translation  is,  "The  ministration  of 
death  in  letters,"  of  which  "  engraven  on  stones  "  is  an  explanation. 
The  preponderance  of  oldest  MSS.  is  for  the  English  Version  read- 
ing. But  one,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  MS.,  has  "  in  the  letter," 
which  refers  to  the  preceding  words  {v.  6),  "  the  letter  killeth," 
and  this  seems  the  probable  reading.  Even  if  we  read  as  English 
Version,  "  The  ministration  of  death  (written)  in  letters,"  alludes 
plainly  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  law  as  only  bringing  us  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  '^  death"  in  contrast  to  ^^  the  Spirit"  in  the 
gospel  bringing  us  "  life  "  {v.  6).  The  opposition  between  "  the 
letters  "  and  "  the  Spirit "  {v.  8)  confirms  this.  This  explains  why 
the  phrase  in  G7-eek  should  be  "in  letters,"  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary one  which  English  Versioji  has  substituted  "  written  and" 
was  glorious  —  lit.,  "  was  made  (invested)  in  glory ; "  glory 
was  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  was  encompassed.  could 
not  steadfastly  behold  —  lit.,  "fix  their  eyes  on."  Exodus, 
34.  30,  "  The  skin  of  his  face  shone ;  and  they  were  afraid 
to  come  nigh  him!'  "  Could  not,"  therefore  means  here,  fof 
FEAR.  The  "glory  of  Moses'  countenance  "  on  Sinai  passed  away 
when  the  occasion  was  over :  a  type  of  the  transitory  character  of 
the  dispensation  which  he  represented  [v.  11),  as  contrasted  with 
the  permanency  of  the  Christian  dispensation  (z'.  11).  8.  be  rather 
glorious  —  lit.,  "be  rather  (/.  c.,  still  more,  invested)  in  glory." 
"Shall  be,"  /'.  e.,  shall  be  found  to  be  in  part  now,  but  fully  when 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  His  saints  shall  be  revealed.  9.  minis- 
tration of  condemnation  —  the  law  regarded  in  the  "letter"  which 
"killeth"  {z\  6;  Romans,  7.  9-1 1).  The  oldest  existing  MS. 
seems  to  read  as  English  Version.  But  most  cf  the  almost  con- 
temporary MSS.,  versions  and  fathers  read,  "  If  to  the  ministration 
of  condemnation  there  be  glory. '  the  ministration  of  righteous- 
ness—  the  gospel,  which  especially  reveals  the  righteousness  of 
God  (Romans,  i.  17),  and  imputes  righteousness  to  men  through 
faith  in  Christ  (Romans,  3.  21-28  ;  4.  3,  22-25),  ^'^^d  imparts  right- 
eousness by  the  Spirit  (Romans,  8.  1-4).  exceed  —  "abound." 
10.  Eor  even  the  ministration  of  condemnation,  the  law,  v.  7  {which 
has  been  glorified  2X  Sinai  in  Moses'  person),  lias  now  {English  Ver- 
sion translates  less,  fitly,  ^^  was  nx'a.de  .  . .  had")  lost  its  glory  in  this 
respect  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  glory  (of  the  gospel)  :  as  the  light 
of  the  stars  and  moon  fades  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  11.  was 
glorious  —  lit.,  "was  with  glory:"  or  "m.arked  by  glory."  that 
which  remaineth  —  abideth  (Revelation,  14.  6).  Not  "the  minis- 
try," but  the  Spirit,  and  His  accompaniments,  life  and  righteous- 
ness, is  glorious  —  lit.,  "  is  in  glory."  The  Greek  "  with  "  or  "  by  " 
is  appropriately  applied  to  that  of  which  the  glory  was  transient. 
"  In  "  to  that  of  which  the  glory  is  permanent.  The  contrast  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proves  that  St.  Paul's  chief  oppo- 
nents at  Corinth  were  Judaizers.  12.  such  hope  —  of  the  future 
glory  which  shall  result  from  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  {v.  8, 
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9).  plainness  of  speech  —  openness;  without  reserve  (ch.  2,  17; 
4.  2).  13.  We  use  no  disguise,  "as  Moses  put  a  veil  over  his  face, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  look  steadfastly  upon  the  end 
of  that  which  was  to  be  done  away."  [Ellicott,  &c.]  The  view 
of  Exodus,  33.  30-35,  according  to  LXX,  is  adopted  by  St.  Paul, 
that  Moses  in  going  in  to  speak  to  God  removed  the  veil  tillhe  came 
out  and  had  spoken  to  the  people  ;  and  then  when  he  had  done  speaking, 
he  put  on  the  veil  that  they  viight  not  look  on  the  end,  or  the  fading, 
of  that  transitory  glory.  The  veil  was  the  symbol  of  concealment, 
put  on  directly  after  Moses'  speaking  ;  so  that  God's  revelations 
by  him  were  interrupted  by  intervals  of  concealment.  [Alford.] 
But  Alford's  view  does  not  accord  with  v.  7,  the  Israelites  "  could 
not  look  steadfastly  on  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
tenance." Plainly  Moses'  veil  was  put  on  because  of  their  not 
having  been  able  to  "  look  steadfastly  at  him."  Paul  here  {v.  13) 
passes  from  the  literal  fact  to  the  truth  symbolized  by  it,  the  blind- 
ness of  Jews  and  Judaizcrs  to  the  ultimate  end  of  the  law  :  stating 
that  Moses  put  on  the  veil  that  they  might  not  look  steadfastly  at 
(Christ,  Romans,  10.  4)  the  end  of  that  (law)  which  (like  Moses' 
glory)  is  done  atvay.  Not  that  Moses  had  this  purpose ;  but  often 
God  attributes  to  His  prophets  the  purpose  which  He  has  himself. 
Because  the  Jews  tuould  not  see,  God  judicially  gave  them  up  so  as 
not  to  see.  The  glory  of  Moses'  face  is  antitypically  Christ's  glory 
shining  behind  the  veil  of  legal  ordinances.  The  veil  which  has 
been  taken  off  to  the  believer  is  left  on  to  the  unbelieving  Jew,  so 
that  he  should  not  see  (Isaiah,  6.  10  ;  Acts,  28.  26,  27).  He  stops 
short  at  the  letter  of  the  law,  not  seeing  the  end  of  it.  The  evan- 
gelical glory  of  the  law,  like  the  shining  of  Moses'  face,  cannot  be 
borne  by  a  carnal  people,  and  therefore  remains  veiled  to  them 
until  the  Spirit  comes  to  take  away  the  veil  (z/.  14-17).  [Cameron.] 
14-18.  Parenthetical :  Of  Christians  in  general.  He  resumes  the 
subject  of  the  ministry,  ch.  4.  i.  14.  mindS — Greek,  "mental 
perceptions;"  "understandings."  Blinded  —  rather,  "hardened." 
The  opposite  to  "  looking  steadfastly  at  the  end"  of  the  law  {v.  13). 
The  veil  on  Moses^  face  is  further  typical  of  the  veil  that  is  on  their 
hearts.  Untaken  away  .  .  .which  veil  —  rather,  "the  same  veil  .  .  . 
remaineth  untaken  away  {lit.,  ?wt  tumeiled),  so  that  they  do  not  see 
THAT  it  (not  the  veil  as  English  Version,  but  *  THE  Old  Testament,' 
or  covenant  of  legal  ordinances)  is  done  away  {v.  7,  11,  13)  in 
Christ  ;"  or,  as  Bengel,  ''Because  it  is  done  away  ia  Christ,"  i.  e., 
it  is  not  done  away  save  in  Christ  ;  the  veil  therefore  remains  un- 
taken away  from  them,  because  they  will  not  come  to  Christ,  who 
does  away  with  the  law  as  a  mere  letter.  If  they  once  saw  that  the 
law  is  done  away  in  Him,  the  veil  would  be  no  longer  on  their 
hearts  in  reading  it  publicly  in  their  synagogues  (so  "  reading" 
means.  Acts,  15.  21).  I  prefer  the  former.  15.  the  veil  is  —  rather, 
"^  veil  lieth  upon  their  heart"  (their  understanding,  affected  by  the 
corrupt  will,  John,  8.  43  ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  14).  The  Tallith  was 
worn  in  the  synagogue  by  every  worshipper,  and  to  this  veil  hang- 
ing over  the  breast  there  may  be  an  indirect  allusion  here  {Note, 
I  Corinthians,  11.  4) ;  the  apostle  making  it  symbolize  the  spiritual 
veil  on  their  heart.     16.  Moses  took  off  the  veil   on  entering  into 
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the  presence  of  the  Lord.  So  as  to  the  Israelites  whom  Moses 
represents,  "  whensoever  their  heart  (it)  turns  (not  as  English  Ver- 
sion, '  shall  turn')  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  [by  the  very  fact]  (not  as 
English  Version  '  shall  be)  taken  away,"  Exodus,  34.  34,  is  the  allu- 
sion ;  not  Exodus,  34.  30,  31,  as  Alford  thinks.  Whenever  the 
Israelites  turn  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  law,  the  veil  is 
taken  off  their  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  literal  veil 
was  taken  off  by  Moses  in  going  before  God  ;  no  longer  resting  on 
the  dead  letter,  the  veil,  they  by  the  Spirit  commune  with  God  and 
with  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  (which  answers  to  the 
glory  of  Moses  face  unveiled  in  God's  presence).  17.  The  Lord  — 
Christ  {v.  14,  16  ;  ch.  4.  5)  is  that  Spirit  —  is  the  Spirit,  viz.,  that 
Spirit  spoken  of  in  v.  6,  and  here  resumed  after  the  parenthesis 
{v.  7-16);  Christ  is  the  Spirit  and  "  end"  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
giveth  life  to  it,  '*  whereas  the  latter  killeth"  (i  Corinthians,  15.  45  ; 
Revelation,  19.  10,  end).  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  —  in  a 
man's  "heart"  {v.  15;  Romans,  8.  9,  10).  There  is  liberty  —  (John, 
8.36).  "  There,"  and ///^/r  only.  Such  cease  to  be  slaves  to  the 
letter,  which  they  were  while  the  veil  was  on  their  heart.  They 
are  free  to  serve  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Philippians,  3.  3);  they  have  no  longer  the  spirit  of  bondage,  but 
of  freef  sonship  (Romans,  8.  15;  Galatians,  4.  7).  "Liberty"  is 
opposed  to  the  letter  (of  the  legal  ordinances),  and  to  the  veil,  the 
badge  of  slavery:  also  to  the  year  \v\\\z\i  the  Israelites  felt  in  be- 
holding yiQ^Q.s  glory  unveiled  (Exodus,  34.  30,  i  John,  4.  18).  18. 
But  we  alt  —  Christians,  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews  who  have  a 
veil  on  their  hearts,  answering  to  Moses'  veil  on  his  face.  He 
does  not  resume  reference  to  ministers  till  ch.  4.  i.  with  open  face 
—  translate,  "  with  unveiled  face  "  (the  veil  being  removed  at  con- 
version):  contrasted  with  "hid"  (ch.  4.  3).  as  in  a  glass  —  in  a 
mirror,  viz.,  the  gospel,  which  reflects  the  glory  of  God  and  Christ 
(ch.  4.  4  ;  I  Corinthians,  13.  12  ;  James,  i.  23,  25).  are  changed 
into  the  same  Image  —  viz.,  the  image  of  Christ's  glory,  spiritually 
now  (Romans,  8.  29  ;  i  John,  3.  3) :  an  earnest  of  the  bodily  change 
hereafter  (Philippians,  3.  21).  However  many  they  be,  believers 
all  reflect  the  same  image  of  Christ  more  or  less :  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  from  glory  tO  glory  —  from  one  degree  of 
glory  to  another.  As  Moses'  face  caught  a  refle':tion  of  God's 
glory  from  being  in  His  presence,  so  believers  are  changed  into 
His  image  by  beholding  Him.  even  as,  &,C.  —  Just  such  a  trans- 
formation "rtj-"was  to  be  expected  from  "the  Lord  the  Spirit" 
(not  as  English  Version,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ")  [Alford]  {v.  17) : 
"who  receives  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  to  us" 
(John,  16.  14;  Romans,  8.  10,  11).  Cf.  as  to  hereafter,  Psalm  17, 
15  ;  Revelation,  22.  4. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

1-18.  His  Preaching  is  Open  and  Sincere,  though  to  many 
THE  Gospel  is  Hidden;  for  he  preaches  Christ,  not  himself :  the 
human  vessel  is  frail,  that  God  may  have  the  glor)'^ ;  yet,  though 
frail,  faith  and  the  hope  of  future  glory  sustains  him    amid   the 
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decay  of  the  outward  man.  i.  Therefore  —  Greeky  "For  this  cause  :" 
Because  we  have  the  liberty-giving  Spirit  of  th6  Lord,  and  with 
unveiled  face  behold  His  glory  (ch,  3.  17,  18).  seeing  we  have 
this  ministry  —  "The  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  (ch.  3.  8,  9):  the 
ministry  of  such  a  spiritual,  liberty-giving  gospel :  resuming  ch. 
3.  6,  8.  received  mercy  ^— from  God,  in  having  had  f/ns  ministry 
conferred  on  us  (ch.  3.  5).  The  sense  of  "  mercy "  received  from 
God,  makes  men  active  for  God  (i  Timothy,  i.  11-13).  we  faint 
not  —  in  boldness  of  speech  and  action,  and  patience  in  suffering 

(z/.  2.  8-16,  &c.).  2.  renounced  —  ///.,  "bid  farewell  to."  of  dis- 
honesty—  rather,  "of  shame."  "I  am  not  asha77ted oi  the  gospel 
of  Christ"  (Romans,  i.  16).  Shame  would  lead  to  hiding  {v.  3); 
whereas  "we  use  great  plainness  of  speech  "  (ch.  3.  12):  by  mani- 
festation of  the  truth."  Cf.  ch.  3.  3,"  manifestly  declared!'  He  refers 
to  the  disingenuous  artifices  of  "many"  teachers  at  Corinth  (ch.  2. 
17;  3.1;  II.  13-15.    handling  ...  deceitfully  — So  "corrupt"  or 

adulterate  "the  word  of  God"  (ch.  2.  17  ;  Cf.  i  Thessalonians,  2.  3, 
4).     commending  —  recommending  ourselves:  recurring  to  ch.  3. 

I.    to  —  the  verdict  of.    every  man's  conscience  —  (ch.  5.  n).  Not 

to  men's  carnal  judgment,  as  those  alluded  to  (ch.  3.  i).  in  the 
sight  of  God  —  (ch.  2.  17  ;  Galatians,  i.  10).  3.  But  if — Yea,  even 
if  (as  I  grant  is  the  case),  hid  —  rather  (in  reference  to  ch.  3.13-18), 
"  veiled."  "  Hid "  {fireek,  Colossians,  3.  3)  is  said  of  that  with- 
drawn from  view  altogether.  "  Veiled  "  of  a  thing  within  reach  of 
the  eye,  but  covered  over  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  So  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Moses'  face,  to  them  —  in  the  case  only  of  them  ;  for  in  itself 
the  gospel  is  quite  plain,  that  are  lost  —  rather,  "  that  are  perish- 
ing" (i  Corinthians,  i.  18).  So  the  same  cloud  that  was  "light" 
to  the  people  of  God,  was  "  darkness  "  to  the  Egyptian  foes  of  God 
(Exodus,  14.  20).  4.  in  whom —  Translate,  "In  whose  case."  god 
of  this  world  —  the  worldly  make  hiin  their  6*^^  (Philippians,  3.  19). 
He  is,  i7i  fact,  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
ruleth  in  the  children  of  disobedience''  (Ephesians,  2.  2).  mindS  — 
"  understandings  :"  "  mental  perceptions,"  as  in  ch.  3.  14.  them 
which  believe  not  —  the  same  as  "them  that  are  lost"  (or  "are 
perishing").  Cf.  2  Thessalonians,  2.  10-12.  South  quaintly  says, 
"  When  the  malefactor's  eyes  are  covered,  he  is  not  far  from  his 
execution"  (Esther,  7.  8).  Those  perishing  unbelievers  are  not 
merely  veiled,  but  blinded  (ch.  3.  14,  15):  Greek,  not  "blinded,"  but 
''hardened."  light  of  the  gloriOUS  gOSpel  of  ^\kv\%\.— Translate, 
"The  illumination  [enlightening :  [\\q propagatio7t  from  those  already 
enlightened,  to  others  of  the  light)  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of 
Christ."  "  The  glory  of  Christ "  is  not  a  mere  quality  (as  "  glorious  " 
would  express)  of  the  gospel,  it  is  its  very  essence  and  subject-matte j'. 
image  of  God — implying  identity  of  nature  and  essence  (John,  i. 
18  ;  Colossians,  i.  15  ;  Hebrews,  i.  3).  He  who  desires  to  see  "  the 
glory  of  God,"  may  see  it  "  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  {v.  ();  1 
Timothy,  6.  14-16).  St.  Paul  here  recurs  to  ch.  3.  18,  Christ  is  "the 
image  of  God,"  into  which  "  same  image  "  we,  looking  on  it  in  the 
mirror  of  the  gospel,  are  changed  by  the  Spirit  ;  but  this  image  is 
not  visible  to  those  blinded  by  Satan.  [Alford].  5.  For  —  Their 
blindness  is  not  our  fault,  as  if  we  had  self-seeking  aims  in  our 
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preaching,  preach  . . .  Christ ...  the  Lord  —  rather,  "Christ  as  Lord, 
and  ourselves  as  yowx  servants."  &c.  "'Lord''  or  Master,  is  the  correl- 
ative term  to  "  servants."  6.  *For —  Proof  that  we  are  true  servants 
of  Jesus  unto  you.  commanded  the  light  —  Greek,  "  By  speaking  the 
word,  commanded  light"  (Genesis,  i.  3).  hath  shined  —  rather,  as 
Greek,'''' is  He  zvho  s\\\Vi&di^''  (It  is  God)  who  commanded  light,  8i.c^ 
that  shined,  &c.  (Job,  37.  15);  Himself  our  Light  and  Sun,  as  well 
as  the  Creator  of  light  (Malachi,  4.  2  ;  John,  8.  12).  The  physical 
world  answers  to  the  spiritual,  in  OUr  hearts  —  in  themselves 
dark,  to  give  the  light  —  i.  e.,  to  propagate  to  others  the  light,  &c., 
ivhich  is  in   us  (Cf.  Note,  v.  4).     the  glory  Of  God  —  answering  to 

"  the  glory  of  Christ "  {Note,  v.  4).  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  — 
Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  retain  "  Jesus."  Others  omit  it.  Christ 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  His  image  (John,  14. 
9).  The  allusion  is  still  to  the  brightness  on  Moses'  "face."  The 
only  true  and  full  manifestation  of  God's  brightness  and  glory  is 
"  in  the  face  of  Jesus"  (Hebrews,  i.  3).  7.  "  Lest  any  should  say, 
How  then  is  it  that  we  continue  to  enjoy  stich  tmspcakable glory  in  a 
mortal  body?  St.  Paul  replies,  this  very  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  proofs  of  God's  power,  that  an  earthen  vessel  could 
bear  such  splendour  and  keep  such  a  treasure!'  [Chrysostom 
Homilies,  8.  496,  A.]  The  treasure  or  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God."  The  fragile  'earthen  vessel"  is  the  body, 
the  "  outward  man  "  (v.  i6  .  Cf.  v.  10),  liable  to  afflictions  and  death. 
So  the  light  in  Gideon's  pitchers,  the  type  (Judges,  7.  16-20,  22). 
The  ancients  often  kept  their  treasures  in  jars  or  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware. "  There  are  earthen  vessels  which  yet  may  be  clean  ;  whereas 
a  golden  vessel  may  be  filthy."  [Bengel.]  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power,  &,C.  —  that  the  power  of  the  ministry  (the  Holy  Spirit), 
in  respect  to  its  surpassing  'excellency,"  exhibited  in  winning 
souls  (i  Corinthians,  2.  4)  and  in  sustaining  us  ministers,  might  be 
ascribed  solely  to  God,  we  being  weak  as  earthen  vessels.  God 
often  allows  the  vessels  to  be  chipped  and  broken,  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  treasure  contained,  and  of  the  power  which  that  treas- 
ure has,  maybe  all  His  (v.  10,  11  ;  John,  3.  30).  may  be  of  God  . .  . 
not  of  US  —  rather,  as  Greek,  "may  be  God's  (may  be  seen  and  be 
thankfully  \v.  15]  acknowledged  to  belong  to  God),  and  not  (to  come) 
from  us."  The  power  not  merely  comes  from  God,  but  belongs  to 
Him  continually,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  8.  Greek,  "  Being 
hard  pressed,  yet  not  inextricably  straitened  :  reduced  to  inextri- 
cable straits"  (nominative  to  "we  have,"  7'.  7).  on  every  side  — 
Greek,  '.'  in  every  respect "  (Cf.  v.  10,  "  always  ; "  ch.  7.  5).  This 
verse  expresses  imvard  distresses  ;  next  v^erse,  outward  distresses 
(ch.  7:  5).  "  Without  were  fightings  :  within  were  fears."  The  first 
clause  in  each  member  of  the  series  of  contrasted  participles,  im- 
plies the  earthiness  of  the  vessels  ;  the  second  clause,  the  excellency 
of  the  power,  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair — Greek,''-  not  utterly 
perplexed."  As  perplexity  refers  to  the  future  ;  so  "troubled"  or 
"  hard  pressed  "  refers  to  the  present.  9.  not  forsaken  —  by  God 
and  man.  Jesus  was  forsaken  by  both  :  so  much  do  His  sufferings 
exceed  those  of  His  people  (Matthew,  27.  46).  cast  down  —  or 
"  struck  down  :"  not  only  "  persecuted,"  i.  e.,  chased  as  a  deer  or 
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bird  (i  Samuel,  26.  20),  be  actually  struck  down  as  with  a  dart  in 
the  chase  (Hebrews,  11.  35-38).  The  Greek  "always"  in  this  verse 
means,  "throughout  the  whole  time:"  in  v.  11  the  Greek  is  differ- 
ent, and  means,  "  at  every  time,"  "  in  every  case  when  the  occasion 

occurs."    bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus — 

/.  e.,  having  my  body  exposed  to  being  put  to  death  in  the  cause 
of  Jesus  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "the  Lord"),  and  having  in  it 
the  marks   of   such    sufferings,   I    thus   bear   about   wheresoever 

I  go,  an  image  of  the  suffering  Saviour  in  my  own  person  {v. 

II  ;  ch.  I.  5  ;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  15.  31).  Doubtless,  St.  Paul 
was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recorded  in  Acts  (Cf. 
ch.  7.  5  ;  II.  26).  The  Greek  for  "the  dying"  is  ///.,  "the  being 
made  a  corpse : "  such  St.  Paul  regarded  his  body,  yet  a  corpse 
which  shares  in  the  life-giving  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  it 
has  shared  in  His  dying  and  death,     that  the  life  also  Of  Jesus 

might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body  —  rather,  'may  be" — The 
name  "Jesus,"  by  itself,  is  often  repeated  here,  as  St.  Paul  seems, 
amid  sufferings,  peculiarly  to  have  felt  its  sweetness.  In  v.  11 
the  same  words  occur  with  the  variation  "  in  ouv  mortal  JleshT  The 
fact  of  a  dying,  corpse-like  body  being  sustained  amid  such 
trials,  manifests  that  "the  (resurrection)  life  also,"  as  well  as  the 
dying  "  of  Jesus,"  exerts  its  power  in  us.  I  thus  be^r  about  in  my 
own  person  an  image  of  the  risen  and  livings  as  well  as  of  the 
sufferfng,  Saviour.  The  "our"  is  added  here  to  "  body,"  though 
not  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  "  For  the  bod)'^  is  ours  not  so 
much  in  death,  as  in  life."  [Bengel.]  ii.  we  which  live  —  in  the 
power  of  Christ's  "  life  "  manifested  in  us,  in  our  whole  man,  body 
as  well  as  spirit  (Romans,  8.  10,  11  ;  Note,  v.  10  ;  Cf.  ch.  5.  15),  St. 
Paul  regards  his  preservation  amid  so  many  exposures  to 
"  death,"  by  which  St.  Stephen  and  St.  James  were  cut  off,  as  a 
standing  miracle  (ch.  11.  23).  delivered  unto  —  not  by  chance:  by 
the  ordering  of  Providence,  who  shows  "the  excellency  of  His 
power"  {v.  7),  in  dclivoing  unto  death  His  living  saints,  that  He 
may  manifest  life  also  in  their  dying  flesh.  "  Flesh,"  the  very 
element  of  decay  (not  merely  their  "body"),  is  by  Him  made  to 
manifest  life.  12.  The  ''death''  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  con- 
tinual "  perishing  of  our  outward  man"  {v.  16),  works  peculiarly  in 
us,  and  is  the  means  of  working  spiritual  "life"  in  you.  The  life 
whereof  we  witness  in  our  bodily  dying,  extends  beyond  ourselves, 
and  is  brought  by  our  very  dying  to  you.  13.  Translate  as  Greeks 
"But  having,"  &c.,  i.  <?.,  notwithstanding  the  trials  just  mentioned, 

we  having,  &c.   the  same  spirit  of  faith,  according  as  it,  &,c.— Cf. 

Romans,  8.  15,  on  the  usage  of  "spirit  of,"  &c.  The  Holy  Spirit 
acting  on  our  spirit.  Though  "  death  worketh  in  us,  and  life  in  you  " 
{v.  12),  yet  as  we  have  the  same  spirit  of  faith  as  you,  we  therefore  [be- 
lievingly]  look  for  the  same  immortal  life  as  you  [EsTius],  and  speak 
as  we  believe.  Alford  not  so  well  translates  "  The  same  .  .  .  faith  7vith 
that  desoibed  in  the  Scriptures  "  (Psalm  116.  10).  The  balance  of  the 
sentence  requires  the  parallelism  to  be  this,  "  According  to  that 
which  is  written,  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken  ;  we,  also, 
believe,  and  therefore  speak,"  znz.,  without  fear,  amid  "affliq- 
tions"  and  "deaths"  {v.  17).      14.    Knowing  —  by  faith  (ch.  5.  i) 
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shall  raise  up  us  also  —  at  the  resurrection  (i  Corinthians,  6.  13, 
14).     by  Jesus  —  The  oldest  MSS.  have  "  with  Jesus."     present  US 

—  vividly  picturing  the  scene  before  the  eyes  (Jude,  24).     with  you 

—  (ch.  I.  14;  I  Thessalonians,  2.  19,  20  ;  3.13).  15.  For — Con- 
firming his  assertion  "  with  you  "  {v.  14),  and  "  life  .  ,  .  worketh  in 
you  "(z'.  12).  all  things  —  Whether  the  afflictions  and  labours  of 
us  ministers  {v.  8-11),  or  your  prosperity  {v.  12  ;  i  Corinthians,  3. 

21,  22;  4.  8-13).  for  your  sakes  —  (2  Timothy,  2.  10).  abundant 
grace,  &.0.  —  rather,  "  That  grace  {the  grace  which  preserves  us  in 
trials  and  works  life  in  you)  being  made  the  greater  (multiplied) 
by  means  of  the  greater  number  (of  its  recipients)  may  cause  the 
thanksgiving  to  abound  to,"  &c.  [Chrysostom]  (ch.  i.  11  ;  g.  11, 
12).  The  Greek  is  susceptible,  also,  of  this  translation,  "That  grace, 
being  made  the  greater  (multiplied)  on  account  of  the  thanksgiving 
of  the  greater  number  (for  grace  already  received),  may  abound 
(abundantly  redound)  to,"  &c.  Thus  the  Greek  for  "  abound  "  has 
not  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  but  in  its  ordinary  neuter  sense, 
and  so  the  other  Greek  words.  Thanksgiving  invites  more  abund- 
ant grace  (2  Chronicles,  20,  19-22  ;  Psalm  18.  3  ;  50.  23).  16.  we 
faint  not  —  notwithstanding  our  sufferings  (Resuming  v.  i).  out- 
ward man  —  the  body,  the  flesh,  perish  —  "is  wearing  away;" 
"  is  wasted  away  "  by  afihctions.  inward  man  —  our  spiritual  and 
true  being,  the  "life"  which  even  in  our  mortal  bodies  {v.  11) 
"  manifests  the  life  of  Jesus."  is  renewed  —  "is  being  renewed," 
viz,,  with  fresh  "grace"  {v.  15),  and  "faith"  {v.  13),  and  "hope" 
{v.  17,  18).    17.  which  is  but  for  a  moment  — "Our  present  light 

(burden  of)  affliction"  (so  the  Greek;  Cf.  Matthew,  11.  30). 
[Alford.]  Cf.  "  nozv  for  a  season  ...  in  heaviness  "  (i  Peter,  i.  6). 
The  contrast,  however,  between  this  and  the  "  eternal  weight  of 
glory"  requires,  I  think,  the  translation,  "Which  is  but  for  the 
present  passing  moment^  So  Wahl.  "  The  lightttess  of  affliction  " 
(he  does  not  express  "burden"  after  "light;"  the  Greek  is  "  the 
light  of  affliction  ")  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  "  weight  of  the 

glory."    worketh  —  rather,  "  worketh  out."    a  far  more  exceeding 

and  —  rather,  "in  a  surpassing  and  still  more  surpassing  manner" 
[Alford];  "more  and  more  exceedingly."  [Ellicott,  Trench, 
&c.]  Greek,  "  In  excess  and  to  excess."  The  glory  exceeds  beyond 
all  measure  the  affliction,  18.  look  not  at  —  as  our  aim.  things... 
scan  —  "earthly  things"  (Philippians,  3.  19).  We  mind  not  the 
things  seen,  whether  affliction  or  refreshment  come,  so  as  to  be 
seduced  by  the  latter,  or  deterred  by  the  former.  [Chrysostom.] 
things  . . .  not  seen  —  not  "  the  invisible  things  "  of  Romans,  i.  20, 
but  the  things  which,  though  not  seen  now,  shall  be  so  hereafter. 
temporal  —  rather,  "for  a  time;"  in  contrast  to  eternal.  English 
Version  uses  "  temporal  "  for  temporary.  The  Greek  is  rightly  trans- 
lated in  the  similar  passage,  "  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season''' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1-21.  The  Hope  (ch.4. 17,  18;  of  Eternal  Glory  in  the  Resur- 
rection Body.  Hence  arises  his  ambition  to  be  accepted  at  the 
Lord's  coming  judgment.  Hence,  too,  his  endeavour  to  deal  openly 
W^ith  men,  as  with  God,  in  preaching :  thus  giving  the  Corinthians 
whereof  to  boast  concerning  him  against  his  adversaries.  His  con- 
straining motive  is  the  transforming  love  of  Christ,  by  whom  God 
has  wrought  reconciliation  between  Himself  and  men,  and  has 
committed  to  the  apostle  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  i.  For  — 
Assigning  the  reason  for  the  statement  (ch.  4.  17),  that  affliction 
leads  to  exceeding  glory,  we  knoW  —  assuredly  (ch.  4.  14;  Job,  ig. 
25).  if —  For  all  shall  not  die  ;  many  shall  be  "  changed  "  without 
"dissolution"  (i  Corinthians,  15.  51-53).  If  this  daily  delivering 
unto  death  (ch.  3.  11)  should  end  in  actual  death,  earthly  —  not 
the  same  as  earthy  (i  Corinthians,  15.  47).  It  stands  in  contrast  to 
"  in  the  heavens."  hoiise  of  this  tabernacle  —  rather,  "  house  of 
the  tabernacle."  "  House  "  expresses  more  permanency  than  belongs 
to  the  body  ;  therefore  the  qualification,  "  of  the  tabernacle  "  (imply- 
ing that  it  is  shifting,  not  stationary),  is  added  (Cf.  Job,  4.  19  ;  2 
Peter,  i.  13,  14).  It  thus  answers  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Its  wooden  frame  and  curtains  wore  out  in  course  of  time 
when  Israel  dwelt  in  Canaan,  and  a  fixed  temple  was  substituted 
for  it.  The  temple  and  the  tabernacle  in  all  essentials  were  one  : 
there  was  the  same  ark,  the  same  cloud  of  glory.  Such  is  the  relation 
between  the  "  earthly"  body  and  the  resurrection  body.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  enshrined  in  the  believer's  body  as  in  a  sanctuary  (i  Corin- 
thians, 3.  16).  As  the  ark  went  first  in  taking  down  the  wilderness 
tabernacle,  so  the  soul  (which  like  the  ark  is  sprinkled  with  blood 
of  atonement,  and  is  the  sacred  deposit  in  the  inmost  shrine,  2 
Timothy,  i.  12)  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  next  the  coverings 
were  removed,  answering  to  the  flesh ;  lastly,  the  framework  and 
boards,  answering  to  the  bones,  which  are  last  to  give  way  (Num- 
bers, 4).  St.  Paul,  as  a  tcntmaker,  uses  an  image  taken  from  his 
trade  (Acts,  18.  3).  dissolved  —  a  mild  word  for  death,  in  the  case 
of  believers,  we  have — in  (7j-j-z^;r^  prospect  of  possession,  as  cer- 
tain as  if  it  were  in  our  hands,  laid  up  "  in  the  heavens "  for  us. 
The  tense  is  present  (Cf.  John,  3.  36  ;  6.  47,  ''hath")  a  building  of 
God  —  rather,  '■'■from  God."  A  solid  building  not  a  temporary 
tabernacle  or  tent.  "  Our"  body  stands  in  contrast  to  ''from  God'' 
For  though  our  present  body  be  also  from  God,  yet  it  is  not  fresh 
and  perfect  from  His  hands  as  our  resurrection  body  shall  be. 
not  made  with  hands  —  contrasted  with  houses  erected  by  waw'j- 
hands  (i  Corinthians,  15.  44-49).  So  Christ's  body  is  designated, 
as  contrasted  with  the  tabernacle  reared  by  Moses  (Mark,  14.  58  ; 
Hebrews,  9.  11).  This  "  house  "  can  only  be  the  resurrection  body, 
in  contrast  to  the  "  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle,"  our  present 
body.  The  intermediate  state  is  not  directly  taken  into  account. 
A  comma  should  separate  "eternal"  and  "in  the  heavens."  2. 
For  in  this  —  Greek,  "For  also  in  this;"  "herein"  (ch.  8.  10). 
Alford  takes  it  "  in  this "    tabernacle.     Verse   4,   which   seems 
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parallel,  favours  this.  But  the  parallelism  is  sufficiently  exact  by 
making  "in  this  we  groan"  refer  generally  to  what  was  just  said 
{v.  i),  viz.y  that  we  cannot  obtain  our  "house  in  the  heavens" 
except  our  "earthly  tabernacle"  be  first  dissolved  by  death.  "We 
groan "  (Romans,  8.  23)  under  the  body's  weaknesses  now  and 
liability  to  death,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  —  trans- 
late, "  earnestl)''  lottging  to  Jiave  ourselves  clothed  upon,"  Sic,  viz.,  by 
being  found  alij/e  at  Christ's  coming  and  so  to  escape  dissolution 
by  death  (v.  I,  4),  and  to  have  our  heavenly  body  put  on  over  the 
earthly.  The  groans  of  the  saints  prove  the  existence  of  the  long- 
ing desire  for  the  heavenly  glory,  a  desire  which  cannot  be  planted 
by  God  within  us  in  vain  as  doomed  to  disappointment,  our 
house — Different  Greek  from  that  in  7/.  I  ;  translate,  "  our  habita- 
tion," "  our  domicile  ;"  it  has  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the 
in/ialntant  than  th€  general  term  "house"  (v.  i).  [Bengel.]  from 
heaven  —  This  domicile  is  ''from  heaven"  in  its  origin  and  is  to 
be  brought  to  us  by  the  Lord  at  his  coming  again  "  from  heaven  " 
(i  Thessalonians,  4.  t6).  Therefore,  this  "  habitation  "  or  "  domi- 
cile "  is  not  heaven  itself.  3.  If  SO  be,  &,C. —  Our  "desire"  holds 
good  should  the  Lord's  coming  find  us  alive.  Translate,  ''If  so 
be  that  having  ourselves  clothed  (with  our  natural  body,  Cf.  v.  4) 
we  shall  not  be  found  naked  "  (stripped  of  our  present  body).  4. 
For  —  Resuming^.  2.  burdened;  not  for  that  —  rather  ''in  that 
we  desire  not  to  have  ourselves  unclothed  (of  our  present  body), 
but  clothed  upon  "  (with  our  heavenly  body),  that  mortality,  &,C. 
—  rather,  "  that  what  is  mortal  (our  mortal  part)  may  be  swallowed 
up  of  (absorbed  and  transformed  .into)  life."  Believers  shrink 
from,  not  the  consequences,  but  the  mere  act  of  dying  ;  especially  as 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  their  being  found  alive  at  the  Lord's 
coming  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  15),  and  so  of  having  their  mortal 
body  absorbed  into  the  immortal  without  death.  Faith  does  not 
divest  us  of  all  natural  feeling  but  subordinates  it  to  higher  feel- 
ing. Scripture  gives  no  sanction  to  the  contempt  for  the  body 
expressed  by  philosophers.  5.  Wrought  US  —  framed  us  by 
redemption,  justification  and  sanctification.  for  the  self-same 
thing  —  "unto  it  ;  viz.,  unto  what  is  mortal  of  us  being  swallowed 
up  in  life  (^.  4).  who  also  —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "also." 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  — (A^^/^,  ch.  1.22).  It  is  the  Spirit  (as  "the 
first  fruits")  who  creates  in  us  the  groaning  desire  for  our  coming 
ieliverance  and  glory  (Romans,  8.  23).  6.  Translate  as  Greek, 
"  Being,  therefore,  always  confident  and  knowing,"  &c.  He  had 
intended  to  have  made  the  verb  to  this  nominative,  "we  are  will- 
ing" (rather,  "well  content");  but  digressing  on  the  word 
"  confident"  («.  6,  7),  he  resumes  the  word  in  a  different  form,  viz., 
as  an  assertion  :  "  We  are  confident  and  well  content."  Being  con- 
fident ..."  we  are  confident  "  may  be  the  Hebraic  idiom  of  emphasis  ; 
as  Acts,  7.  34,  Greek,  "  Having  seen,  I  have  seen,"  i.  e.,  Ih2Lve surely 
seen,  always — under  all  trials.  Bengel  makes  the  contrast 
between  "  ahvays  confident  "  and  "  confident,"  especially  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  "  absent  from  the  body,"  &c.  We  are  confident  as  well  at 
all  times  as  also  most  of  all  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  departure,  whilst 
...  at  home  . . .  absent  —  translate^s  Greek,  "  While  we  sojourn  in  our 
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home  in  the  body,  we  are  away  from  our  home  in  the  Lord."  The 
image  from  a  "house"  is  retained  (Cf.  Philippians,  3.  20  ;  Hebrews, 
II.  13-16;  13.  14).  7.  we  walk  —  in  our  Christian  course  here  on 
earth,  not  by  sight — Greek,  "not  by  appearance."  Our  life  is 
governed  by  faith  in  our  immortal  hope  ;  not  by  the  outward  spe- 
cious oppea}ance  of  present  things.  [Tittm.  Synonyt)ls^^  Cf. 
"  apparently,"  LXX,  "  b)^  appearance."  (Numbers,  12.8).  Wahl 
supports  English  Version.  Ch.  4.  18,  also  confirms  it  (Cf.  Romans, 
8.  24  ;  I  Corinthians,  13.  12,  13).  God  has  appointed  in  this  life 
faith  for  our  great  duty,  and  in  the  next,  vision  for  our  reward 
[South]  (i  Peter,  i.  8).  8.  Willing  —  lit.,  "  well  content."  Trans- 
late also,  "  To  go  {lit.,  migrate)  from  our  home  in  the  body,  and  to 
come  to  our  home  with  the  Lord."  We  should  prefer  to  be  found 
alive  at  the  Lord's  coming,  and  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
heavenly  body  {v.  2-4).  But  feeling,  as  we  do,  the  sojourn  in  the 
body  to  be  a  separation  from  our  true  home  "with  the  Lord,"  we 
prefer  even  dissolution  by  death,  so  that  in  the  intermediate  disem- 
bodied state  we  may  go  to  be  "  with  the  Lord  "  (Philippians,  i.  23). 
"  To  be  with  Christ "  (the  disembodied  state)  is  distinguished  from 
Christ's  coming  to  take  us  to  be  with  Him  in  soul  and  body  (i 
Thessalonians,  4.  14-17,  "with  the  Lord").  Perhaps  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  of  believers  have  fullness  of  communion  7uith  Christ 
unseen  ;  but  not  the  mutual  recognition  of  one  another,  until 
clothed  with  their  visible  bodies  at  the  resurrection  (Cf.  i  Thessa- 
lonians, 4.  13-17),  when  they  shall  with  joy  recognize  Christ's  image 
in  each  other  perfect.  9.  Wherefore  —  with  such  a  sure  "confi- 
dence" of  being  blessed,  whether  we  die  before,  or  be  found  alive 
at  Christ's  coming,  we  labour  —  lit.,  "  make  it  our  ambition  ;"  the 
only  lawful  ambition,  whether  present  or  absent  —  whether  we 
be  found  at  His  coming  present  in  the  body,  or  absent  from  it. 
accepted — G7'eek,  "well-pleasing."  10.  appear  —  rather,  "be 
made  manifest,"  znz.,  in  our  true  character.  So  "  appear,"  Greek, 
"  be  manifested  "  (Colossians,  3.  4  ;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  4.  5).  We 
are  at  all  times,  even  now,  manifest  to  God  ;  theji  we  shall  be  so 
as  to  the  assembled  intelligent  universe  and  to  ourselves  ;  for  the 
judgment  shall  be  not  only  in  order  to  assign  the  everlasting  por- 
tion to  each,  but  to  vindicate  God's  righteousness,  so  that  it  shall 
be  manifest  to  all  His  creatures,  and  even  to  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  himself,  receive — his  reward  of  grace  proportioned  to  "  the 
things  done,"  &c.  (ch.  9.  6-9  ;  2  John,  8).  Though  salvation  be  of 
grace  purely,  independent  of  works,  the  saved  may  have  a  greater 
or  less  reward,  according  as  he  lives  to,  and  labours  for,  Christ 
more  or  less.  Hence  tl  e  e  is  scope  for  the  holy  "  ambition  "  {Note, 
V.  9  ;  Hebrews,  6.  10).  This  verse  guards  against  the  Corinthians 
supposing  that  «-// share  in  the  house  .  .  .  "from  heaven"  {v.  i,  2), 
There  shall  be  a  searching  judgment  which  shall  sever  the  bad 
from  the  good,  according  to  their  respective  deeds,  the  motive  of 
the  deeds  being  taken  into  account,  not  the  mere  external  act ; 
faith  and  love  to  God  are  the  sole  motives  recognized  by  God  as 
sound  and  good  (Matthew,  12.  36,  37  ;  25.  35-45).  done  in  his  body 
The  Greek  may  be,  "  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  body  ;"  but 
English  Version  is  legitimate  (Cf.  Greek,  Romans,  2.   27).     Justice 
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requires  that  substaniially  the  same  boay  which  has  been  the  instru. 
ment  of  the  unbeliever's  sin  should  be  the  object  of  punishment. 
A  proof  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  natural  and  the  resurrection 
body.  II.  terror  of  the  Lord  —  the  coming  judgment,  so  full  of 
terrors  to  unbelievers.  [Estius.]  Ellicott  and  Alford,  after 
Grotius  and  Bengel,  translate,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  (ch.  7.  i  ; 
Ecclesiastes,  12.  13  ;  Acts,  9.31  ;  Romans,  3.  iS  ;  Ephesians,  5.  21). 
persuade  —  Ministers  should  use  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  io perstuile 
men,  not  to  rouse  their  enmity  (Jude,  23).  Bengel,  Estius  and 
Alford  explain  :  "  Persuade  men  "  (by  our  whole  lives,  v.  13^  ziz., 
of  our  integrity  as  ministers.  But  this  would  have  been  expressed 
after  "  persuade,"  had  it  been  the  sense.  The  connection  seems  as 
follows :  He  had  been  accused  of  seeking  to  please  and  win  men, 
he  therefore  says  (Cf.  Galatians,  i.  10),  "  It  is  as  knowing  the  terror 
{or  fear)  of  the  Lord  that  we  persuade  men  ;  but  (whether  7ne}t  who 
hear  our  preaching  recognize  our  sincerity  or  not)  we  are  made 
manifest  unto  God  as  acting  on  such  motives  (ch.  4.  2) ;  and  I  trust 
also  in  your  consciences."  Those  so  "manifested"  need  have  no 
"terror"  as  to  their  being  "  manifested  {English  Version,  appear) 
before  the  judgment-seat  "  (z^.  10).  12.  For  —  The  reason  why  he 
leaves  the  manifestation  of  his  sincerity  in  preaching  to  their  con- 
sciences (ch.  3.  i),  viz.,  his  not  wishing  to  "  commend "  himself 
again.  OCCasion  to  glory  —  (ch.  i.  14)  viz.,  as  to  our  sincerity,  in 
appearance  —  Greek,  "  face  "  (cf.  i  Samuel,  16.  7).  The  false  teachers 
gloried  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  in  external  recommenda- 
tions (ch.  II.  18)  their  learning,  eloquence,  wisdom,  riches,  not  in 
vital  religion  in  their  heart.  Their  conscience  does  not  attest  their 
inward  sincerity,  as  mine  does  (ch.  i.  12).  13.  be  —  rather  as  Greek, 
"  have  been."  The  contrast  is  between  the  single  act  implied  by 
the  past  tense,  "  If  we  have  ever  been  beside  ourselves,"  and  the 
habitual  state  implied  by  the  present.  "  Or  whether  we  be  sober," 
i.  e.,  of  soun.l  mind,  beside  OUrselves  —  The  accusation  brought  by 
Festus  against  him  (Acts,  26.  24).  The  holy  enthusiasm  v/ith 
which  he  spake  of  what  God  effected  by  His  apostolic  ministry, 
seemed  to  many  to  be  boasting  madness,  sober — humbling  myself 
before  you,  and  not  using  my  apostolic  power  and  privileges,  to 
God...  for  your  cause  —  The  glorifying  of  his  office  was  not  for 
his  own,  but  for  God's  glory.  The  abasing  of  himself  was  in 
adaptation  to  their  infirmity  to  gain  them  to  Christ  (i  Corinthians, 
9.  22).  14.  For  —  Accounting  for  his  being  "beside  himself"  with 
enthusiasm :  the  love  of  Christ  toward  us  (in  His  death  for  us, 
the  highest  proof  of  it,  Romans,  5.  6-8),  producing  in  turn  love  in 
us  to  him,  and  not  mere  "  terror"  {v.  11).  constraineth  US  —  with 
irresistible  power  limits  \xs  to  the  one  great  object  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  considerations.  The  Greek  implies  to  compress  forcibly  the 
energies  into  one  channel.  Love  \s jealous  of  any  rival  object  en- 
grossing the  soul  (ch.  11.  1-3).  because  we  thus  judge  —  /zV.,  (as) 
"having  judged  thus  :"  implying  a  judgment  formed  at  conversion, 
and  ever  since  regarded  as  a  settled  truth,  that  if — i.e.,  that  since. 
But  the  oldest  MSS.  omit"if"  "That  one  died  for  all"  (Cnr/&, 
"  in  behalf  of  all  ").  Thus  the  following  clause  will  be,  "  Therefore 
all  {lit.,  '  the  all,'  viz.,  for  whom  He  '  died  ')  died."     His  dying  is  just 
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the  same  as  if  t/iey  all  died :  and,  in  their  so  dying,  they  aied  to  sin 
and  self,  that  they  might  live  to  God  their  Redeemer,  whose  hence- 
forth they  are  (Romans,  6.  2- 11  ;  Galatians,  2.  20  ;  Colossians,  3.  3  ; 
I  Peter,  4.  1-3).  15.  they  which  live  —  in  the  present  life  (ch.  4. 
II,  "  we  which  live")  [Alford]  ;  or,  they  who  are  thus  indebted  to 
Him  for  life  of  soul  as  well  as  body.  [Menochius].  died  for  them 
—  He  does  not  add,  "  rose  again  for  them,"  a  phrase  not  found  in 
St.  Paul's  language.  [Bengel].  He  died  in  their  stead,  He  rose 
again  for  their  good,  "'for  {the  cffectiiig  of)  their  justification" 
(Romans,  4.  25),  and  that  he  might  be  their  Lord  (Romans,  14.  7-9). 
Ellicott  and  Alford  join  "  for  them  "  with  both  "  died  "  and  "  rose 
again  :"  as  Christ's  death  is  our  death,  so  His  resurrection  is  our 
resurrection ;  Greek,  "  Who  for  them  died  and  rose  again."  not 
henceforth  —  Greek,  "  no  longer ;"  viz.,  now  that  His  death  for 
them  has  taken  place,  and  that  they  know  that  His  death  saves 
them  from  death  eternal,  and  His  resurrection  life  brings  spiritual 
and  everlasting  life  to  them.  16.  wherefore — because  of  our 
settled  Jtidgment  {v.  14).  henceforth  —  since  our  knowing  Christ's 
constraining  love  in  His  death  for  us.  knoW  we  nO  man  after 
the  flesh  —  i.  e.,  according  to  his  mere  worldly  and  external 
relations  (ch.  11.  i3  ;  John,  8.  15  ;  Philippians,  3.  4),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  he  is  according  to  the  Spirit,  as  a  "new 
creature"  (7/.  17).  For  instance,  the  outward  distinctions  of 
Jew  or  Gentile,  rich  or  poor,  slave  or  free,  learned  or  un- 
learned, are  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  life  of  those  who  are  dead 
in  Christ's  death,  and  alive  with  Him  in  the  new  life  of  His 
resurrection  (Galatians,  2.  6;  3.  28).  yea,  though  —  The  oldest 
MSS.  read,  "if  even."  known  Christ  afier  the  flesh  —  Paul  when 
a  Jew  had  looked  for  a  temporal  reigning,  not  a  spiritual,  Messiah. 
(He  says  "  Christ,"  not  Jesus :  for  he  had  not  known  personally 
Jesus  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  he  had  looked  for  Christ  or  the 
Messiah.)  When  once  he  was  converted  he  no  longer  "conferred 
with  flesh  and  blood"  (Galatians,  i.  16).  He  had  this  advantage 
over  the  Twelve,  that  as  one  born  out  of  due  time  he  had  never 
known  Christ  save  in  his  heavenly  life.  To  the  Twelve  it  was 
"  expedient  that  Christ  should  go  away  "  that  the  Comforter  should 
come,  and  so  they  might  know  Christ  in  the  higher  spiritual 
aspect,  and  in  His  new  life-giving  power,  and  not  merely  "  after 
the  flesh,"  in  the  carnal  aspect  of  Him  (Romans,  6.  9-11  ;  i  Corin- 
thians, 15.  45  ;  I  Peter,  3.  18  ;  4.  I,  2).  Doubtless,  Judaizing 
Christians  at  Corinth  prided  themselves  on  the  mere  fleshly  (ch. 
II.  18)  advantage  of  their  belonging  to  Israel,  the  nation  of  Christ, 
or  on  their  having  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and  thence  claimed  supe- 
riority over  others  as  having  a  nearer  connection  with  Him  {v.  12  ; 
ch.  10.  7).  St.  Paul  here  shows  the  true  aim  should  be  to  know 
Him  spiritually  as  new  creatures  {v.  15,  17),  and  that  outward 
relations  toward  Him  profit  nothing  (Luke,  18.  19-21  ;  John,  16.  7, 
22  ;  Philippians,  3.  3-10).  This  is  at  variance  with  both  Romish 
Mariolatry  and  transubstantiation.  Two  distinct  Greek  verbs  are 
used  here  for  "  know  :"  the  first  ("  know  we  no  man  ")  means  "  to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  ;"  the  latter  "  known  Christ .  .  .  kn'^-'v 
...  no  more  ")  is  to  recognize,  or  estimate.     St.  Paul's  estimate  -s^ 
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Christ,  or  the  expected  Messiah,  was  carnal,  but  is  so  now  no 
more.  17.  Therefore  —  Connected  with  the  words  in  v.  16.  "We 
know  Christ  no  more  after  the  flesh."  As  Christ  has  entered  on 
His  new  heavenly  life  by  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  so  all 
who  are  "  in  Christ"  (/.  e.,  united  to  Him  by  faith  as  the  branch  is 
IN  the  vine)  are  new  creatures  (Romans,  6.  9-11).  "New"  in  the 
Greek  implies  a  new  nature  quite  different  from  an*)'  thing  pre- 
"viously  existing,  not  merely  recent,  which  is  expressed  by  a  differ- 
ent Greek  word  (Galatians,  6.  15).  creature  —  lit.,  "  creation,"  and 
so  the  creature  resulting  from  the  creation  (Cf.  John,  3.  3,  5  ;  Ephe- 
sians,  2.  10;  4.  23  ;  Colossians,  3.  10,  11).  As  we  are  "in  Christ," 
so  "  God  was  in  Christ  "(z^.  19):  hence  He  is  Mediator  between 
God  and  us.  old  things  —  selfish,  carnal  views  (Cf.  v.  16)  of  our- 
selves, of  other  men,  and  of  Christ,  passed  away  —  spontaneously, 
like  the  snow  of  early  spring  [Bengel]  before  the  advancing  sun. 
behold  —  implying  an  allusion  to  Isaiah,  43.  19,  and  65.  17.  18.  all 
(the,  Greek)  things  —  all  our  privileges  in  this  new  creation  {v. 
14,  15).  reconciled  us  —  ?".  e.,  restored  us  ("  the  world,"  v.  19)  to  His 
favour  by  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice  against  us.  Our  position 
judicially  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  altered,  not  as  though 
the  mediation  of  Christ  had  made  a  change  in  God's  character, 
nor  as  if  the  love  of  God  was  produced  by  the  mediation  of  Christ ; 
nay,  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  provision  of  God's 
love,  not  its  moving  cause  (Romans,  8.  32).  Christ's  blood  was  the 
price  paid  at  the  expense  of  God  himself,  and  was  required  to  recon- 
cile the  exercise  ofmercy  with  justice,  not  as  separate,  but  as  the  eter- 
nally-harmonious attributes  in  the  one  and  the  same  God  (Romans, 
3.  25,  26).  The  Gj-eek  "  reconcile  "  is  reciprocally  used  as  in  the  Hebretv 
Hithpahel  conjugation,  appease,  obtain  the  favotir  of.  Matthew,  5. 
24,  "  Be  reconciled  to  the  brother  ;"  /.  e.,  take  measures  that  he  be 
reconciled  to  thee,  as  well  as  thou  to  him,  as  the  context  proves. 
Diallagethi,  however  (Matthew,  5.  24),  implying  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion, is  distinct  from  Katallagcthi  here,  the  latter  referring  to  the 
change  of  status  wrought  in  one  of  the  two  parties.  The  manner 
of  God  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  is  implied  {v.  19),  viz.,  by 
His  "  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  them,"  God  not  merely,  as 
subsequently,  reconciles  the  world  by  inducing  them  to  lay  aside 
their  enmity,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  does  so  by  satisfjnng  His  own 
justice  and  righteous  enmity  against  sin  (Psalm  7.  11).  Cf.  i 
Samuel,  29.  4,  "  Reconcile  himself  unto  his  master  ;"  not  remove 
his  own  anger  against  his  master,  but  his  master's  against  him. 
[Archbishop  Magee,  Atonement?^  The  reconciling  of  men  to  God 
by  their  laying  aside  their  enmity  is  the  consequence  of  God  laying 
aside  His  just  enmity  against  their  sin,  and  follows  at  v..  20.     to  US 

—  ministers  {v.  19,  20).    19.  6od  was  in  Christ  —  reconciling  — 

i.  e.,  God  was  by  Christ  {in  virtue  of  Christ's  intervention)  reconcil- 
ing, &c.  "Was  reconciling"  implies  the  time  when  the  act  of 
reconciliation  was  being  carried  into  effect  {%>.  21),  viz.,  when  "  God 
made  Jesus,  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  sin  for  us."  The  compound 
of  "  was  "  and  the  participle  "  reconciling,"  instead  of  the  imperfect 
ifireek),  may  also  imply  the  continuous  purpose  of  God,  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  reconcile  man  to  Himself,  whose 
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fall  was  foreseen.  The  expression  "in  Christ  "for  ''by  Christ" 
may  be  used  to  \ii\^\y  additionally  that  God  was  in  Christ  (John,  lO, 
38  ;  14.  10),  and  so  by  Christ  (the  God -man)  was  reconciling,  'S:c. 
The  Greek  for ""  by  "  or  through  Christ  (the  best  MSS.  omit  "  Jesu  ;  "\ 
V.  18,  is  different.  "  In"  must  mean  here  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Greek  Katallas  son  \x^)^\\QS>  "changing"  or  ^//m«^  the  judicial 
Status  from*  one  of  condemnation  to  one  of  justification.  The 
atonement  {at-07ie-j?ient),  or  reconciliatoji,  is  the  removal  of  the  bar  to 
peace  and  acceptance  with  a  hoTy  God,  which  His  righteousness 
interposed  against  our  sin.  The  first  step  toward  restoring  peace 
between  us  and  God  was  on  God's  side  (John,  3.  16).  The  change 
therefore  now  to  be  effected  must  be  on  the  part  of  offending  man, 
God  the  offended  One  being  already  reconciled.  It  is  man,  not 
God,  who  now  needs  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  lay  aside  his  enmity 
against  God  (Romans,  5.  10,  11).  ("  We  have  received  the  atonement'* 
\Greek,  "reconciliation"],  cannot  mean  "We  have  received  the 
laying  aside  of  our  own  enmity").  Cf.  Romans,  3.  24,  25,  the 
world  —  all  men  (Colossians,  i.  20;  i  John,  2.  2).  The  manner  of 
the  reconciling  is  by  His  "not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses," 
but  imputing  them  to  Christ  the  Sin-bearer,  There  is  no  incon- 
gruity that  a  Father  should  be  offended  with  that  son  whom  He 
loveth,  and  at  that  time  offended  with  him  when  He  loveth  him. 
So,  though  God  loved  men  whom  He  created,  yet  He  was  offended 
with  them  when  they  sinned,  and  gave  His  Son  to  suffer  for  them, 
that  through  that  Son's  obedience  He  might  be  reconciled  to  them 
(reconcile  them  to  Himself,  /.  ^.,  restore  them  with  justice  to  His 
favour.  [Bishop  Pearson,  Creed?[  hath  committed  unto  us  — 
Greek,  "hath  put  into  our  hands."  "  Us,"  /.  e.,  ministers.  20.  for 
Christ ...  in  Christ's  stead  —  The  Greek  of  both  is  the  same; 
translate  xxihoih  cases,  "on  Christ's  behalf"  be  ye  reconciled  tO 
God — English  Version  here  inserts,  "  ye,"  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  which  gives  the  wrong  impression,  as  if  it  were  em- 
phatic thus :  God  is  reconciled  to  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
The  Greek  expresses  rather,  God  was  the  Reconciler  in  Christ 
...  let  this  reconciliation  then  have  its  designed  effect.  Be 
reconciled  to  God,  i.  e.,  let  God  reconcile  you  to  Himself  {v.  18. 
19).  beseech  .  .  .  pray  —  rather,  "entreat  (plead  with  you)  .  .  . 
beseech."  Such  "beseeching"  is  uncommon  in  the  case  of 
"embassadors,"  who  generally  stand  on  their  dignity  (Cf.  ch.  10.  2; 
I  Thessalonians,  2.  6,  7)  21.  For  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
The  grand  reason  why  they  should  be  reconciled  to  God,  viz.,  the 
great  atonement  in  Christ  provided  by  God,  is  stated  without  the 
"for  "as  being  part  oi  message  of  reco7tciliation  {v.  v:^.  h8  —  God. 
sin  —  not  a  sin-offering,  which  would  destroy  the  antithesis  to 
"  righteousness,"  and  would  make  "  sin "  be  used  in  diffsrent 
senses  in  the  same  sentence  ;  not  a  sinful  person,  which  would  be 
untrue,  and  would  require  in  the  antithesis  "  righteous  men,"  not 
"righteousness;"  but  "sin,"  i.  e.,  the  representative  sin-bearer 
(vicariously)  of  the  aggregate  sin  of  all  men  past,  present  and  future. 
The  sin  of  the  world  is  one,  therefore  the  singular,  not  the  plural^ 
is  used  ;  though  its  manifestations  are  manifold  (John,  i.  29),  "  Be- 
hold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
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Cf.  "made  a  curse  for  us"  (Galatians,  3.  13).  fo  US — Greek,  "in 
our  behalf."  Cf.  John,  3.  14,  Christ  being  represented  by  the  brazen 
serpent,  the  form,  but  not  of  the  substance,  of  the  old  serpent.  At 
his  death  on  the  cross  the  sin-bearing  for  us  was  consummated. 
knew  no  sin  —  by  personal  experience  (John,  8.  46).  [Alford.] 
{Hebrews,  7.  26  ;  i  Peter,  2.  22  ;  i  John,  3.  5).  might  be  made  — 
Not  the  same  Greek  as  the  previous  "  made."  Rather,  "  might  be- 
come." the  righteousness  of  God  —  Not  merely  righteous,  but 
righteousness  itself;  not  merely  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness 
fif  6'<7^/,*  because  Christ  is  God,  and  what  He  is  we  are  (i  John,  4. 
17),  and  He  is  "  made  of  God  unto  us  righteousness."  As  our  sin 
is  made  over  to  Him,  so  His  righteousness  to  us  (in  His  having 
fulfilled  all  the  righteousness  of  the  law  for  us  all,  as  our  represen- 
tative) (Jeremiah,  23.  6  ;  Corinthians,  i.  30).  The  innocent  was 
punished  voluntarily  as  if  guilt)\  that  the  guilty  might  be  gratui- 
tously rewarded  as  if  innocent  (i  Peter,  2.  24).  Such  are  we  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  Himself." 
[Hooker.]  in  him  —  by  virtue  of  our  standing  in  Him,  and  in 
union  with  Him.     [Alford.] 


CHAPTER   VI. 

1-18.  His  Apostolic  Ministry  is  Approved  by  Faithfulness 
IN  Exhortation,  in  Sufferings,  in  Exhibition  of  the  Fruits 
OF  the  Holy  Ghost  :  His  Largeness  of  Heart  to  them  Calls 
FOR  Enlargement  of  their  Heart  to  Him.  Exhortation  to 
Separation  from  Pollution,  i.  workers  together  —  with  God 
(Acts,  15.  4  ;  I  Corinthians,  3.  9).  Not  only  as  "embassadors." 
beseech  —  entreat  (ch.  5.  20).  He  is  describing  his  ministry,  not 
exhorting  directly,  you  also  —  rather,  "we  also  (as  well  as  God, 
ch.  5.  20)  beseech"  or  "entreat  you  ;"  v.  14,  15,  on  to  ch.  7.  r,  is 
part  of  his  entreaty  or  exhortation,  in  vain  —  by  making  the  grace 
of  God  a  ground  for  continuance  in  sin  {v.  3).  By  a  life  of  sin, 
showing  that  the  word  of  reconciliation  has  been  in  vain,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned  (Hebrews,  12.  15;  Jude,  4).  "The  grace  of 
God"  here,  is  "the  reconciliation"  provided  by  God's  love  (ch.  5. 
18,  19;  Cf.  Galatians,  2.  2).  2.  For  —  God's  own  promise  is  the 
ground  of  our  exhortation,  he  saith  —  God  the  Father  saith  to  God 
the  Son,  and  so  to  all  believers  who  are  regarded  as  one  with  Him. 
heard  thee  —  In  the  eternal  purposes  of  my  love  I  have  hearkened  to 
thy  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people  (Cf.  John,  17.  9,  15,  20, 
24).  accepted  .  .  .  accepted  —  The  Greek  of  the  latter  is  more  em- 
phatic, "well-accepted."  What  was  ''an  accepted  time"  in  the 
prophecy  (Isaiah,  49.  8,  Hehre^v,  "  in  the  season  of  grace  "),  becomes 
"  the  well-accepted  time  "  in  the  fulfillment  (Cf.  Psalm  69.  13).  As 
it  is  God's  time  of  receiving  sinners,  receive  ye  His  grace  ;  accept  {v.  i) 
the  word  of  reconciliation  in  His  accepted  time,  in  the  day  of  Sal- 
vation—  "in  a  day  of  salvation"  (Luke,  4.  18,  19,  21;  19.  42; 
Hebrews,  3.  7).  3.  Resuming  the  connexion  with  i).  i,  interrupted 
by  the  parenthetical  ^.  2.  "  Giving  no  offense  "  (Cf  i  Corinthians, 
lO-  33).  "  approving  ourselves,"  and  all  the  other  participles  down 
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to  V.  lo,  are  nominatives  to  "we  also  entreat  you"  (z^.  i),  to  show 
the  pains  he  took  to  enforce  his  exhortation  by  example,  as  well 
as  precept.  [Alford].  "  Offense  "  would  be  given,  if  we  were- 
without  "  patience  "  and  the  other  qualifications  which  he  therefore 
subjoins  (Cf.  Romans,  14.  13).  4.  Translate,  to  mark  the  true  order 
of  the  Greek  words,  "  In  every  thing,  as  God's  ministers  recom- 
mending ourselves,"  i.  e.,  that  our  hearers  may  give  our  message  a 
favorable  hearing,  through  our  consistency  in  every  respect,  not 
that  they  ma)'  glorifj^  us.  Alluding  to  ch.  3.  i,  he  implies,  We 
commend  ourselves,  not  like  them  by  word,  but  by  deed,  patience 
—  (ch.  12.  12).  Put  first.  "  Pureness  "  follows  {v.  6).  Three  trip- 
lets of  trials  exercising  the  "  patience  "  (patient  endurance)  follow  : 
Afflictions  (or  "  tribulations  "),  necessities,  distresses  (or  "  straits  ")  ; 
stripes,  imprisonment,  tumults  ;  labours,  watchings,  fastings.  The 
first  triplet  expresses  affliction  generally  ;  the  second,  those  in  par- 
ticular, arising  from  the  violence  of  men  ;  the  third,  those  ivhich  he 
brought  on  himself  directly  or  indirectly.  5.  stripes  —  (ch.  11.23^ 
24;  Acts,  16.  23).  imprisonments  —  (ch.  n.  23).  He  had  been,, 
doubtless,  elsewhere  imprisoned  besides  at  Philippi,  when  he 
wrote  this  epistle,  tumults  —  (Acts,  13.  50;  14.  5,  19;  16.  22  ;  and 
recently  ig.  23-41).  labours  —  in  the  cause  of  Christ  (ch.  11.  23  ; 
Romans,  16.  12).  watchings  —  (ch.  II.  27).  Sleepless  nights. 
fastings  —  The  context  here  refers  to  his  trials,  rather  than  devo- 
tional exercises  (Cf.  ch.  ii.  27).  Thus  "  foodlesness  "  would  seem  to 
be  the  sense  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  4.  11  ;  Philippians,  4.  12).  But  the 
usual  sense  of  the  Greek  \s  fasts,  in  the  strict  sense  ;  and  in  ch,  11. 
27,  it  is  spoken  of  independently  of  "hunger  and  thirst."  (Cf. 
Luke,  2.  37  ;  Acts,  10.  30  ;  14.  23),  However,  Matthew,  15.  32  ; 
Mark,  8.  3,  justify  the  sense,  more  favoured  by  the  context,  foodles- 
ness, though  a  rare  use  of  the  word.  Gaussen  remarks,  "The 
apostles  combine  the  highest  offices  with  the  humblest  exteriol: ; 
as  every  thing  in  the  church  was  to  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  death 
and  resurrection,  the  cardinal  principle  throughout  Christianity." 
6.  By.  .  .  by,  &,C. —  rather,  as  Greek,  "  In .  .  .  in,"  &c.,  implying  not 
the  instrument,  but  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  his  ministry 
moved,  knowledge  —  spiritual  ;  in  gospel  mysteries,  unattainable 
by  mere  reason  (i  Corinthians,  2.  6-16  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  6,  17,  18). 
long  suffering  .  .  .  kindness  —  associated  with  "  charity"  or  "-love"' 
(i  Corinthians,  13.  4),  as  here,  by  the  Holy  Ghost — in  virtue  of 
His  influences  which  produce  these  graces,  and  other  gifts,  "love 
unfeigned  "  being  the  foremost  of  them.  7.  By  the  WOrd  of  truth, 
by  the  power  of  God  —  rather  "  In  . .  .  in, '  &c.  As  to  "  the  word 
of  truth"  (Cf.  ch.  4.  2  ;  Colossians,  i.  5),  and  "the  (miraculous) 
power  of  God  "  (ch.  4.  7) ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  4,  "  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  bythearmour — Greek,  "through" 
or  "  b}'^  means  of  the  armour,"  &c.  "  Righteousness,"  which  is  the 
breastplate  alone  in  Ephesians,  6.  13-17,  here  is  made  the  whole 
Christian  panoply  (Cf.  ch.  10.  4).  on  .  . .  right . . .  and  .  .  .  left —  i.  e.y 
guarding  on  every  side.  8.  Translate  "  Through  glory  and  dishon- 
our" (disgrace),  viz.,  from  those  in  authority,  and  accruing  to  us 
present.  "  By,"  or  "  through  evil  report  and  good  report,"  from  the 
multitude^  and  affecting  us  absent.     [Bengel].     Regarded  "  as  de^ 
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ceivers  "  by  those  who,  not  knoiving\v .  g),  dishonour  2ind  give  us  an  evil 
report;  "  as  true,"  by  those  who  "  know  "  {v.  9)  us  in  the  real  "  glory  " 
of  our  ministry.  In  proportion  as  one  has  more  or  less  of  glory 
3Si^  good  report,  in  that  degree  has  he  more  or  less  oi  dishonour  and  evil 
report.  9.  unknown  . .  .  yet  well  known—"  unknown  "  in  our  true  char- 
acter to  those  who  "  evil  report  "  of  us.  "  Well  known  "  to  those  who 
hold  us  in  "  good  report  "  (v.  8).  Conybeare  explains,  "  Unknown 
by  men,  yet  acknozvledged  by  God"  (i  Corinthians,  13.  12).  Perhaps 
both  God  and  ineji  (believers)  are  intended  as  knowing  him  (ch.  5.  11, 
and  II.  6).  dying  .  .  .  live  —  (ch.  i.  9  ;  4.  lo,  II  ;  11.23).  Cf.  Gaus- 
sen's  remark.  Note,  v,  5.  "Behold"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  as 
something  beyond  all  expectation,  chastened  .  .  .  not  killed  — 
realizing  Psalm  118.  18.  10.  The  "as"  no  longer  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  but  the  real  state  of  him  and 
his  fellow  labourers,  making  many  rich — Spiritually  (i  Corin- 
thians, I.  5),  after  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  "by  his  poverty 
made  many  rich"  (ch.  8.  9).  having  nothing  —  Whatever  of 
earthly  goods  we  have,  and  these  are  few,  we  have  as  though  we 
liad  not ;  as  tenants  removable  at  will,  not  owners  (i  Corinthians, 
7-  30).  possessing  all  things  ^ — The  Greek  implies  firm  possession, 
holding  fast  in  possession  (Cf.  I  Corinthians,  3.21,22).  The  things 
both  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  the 
iDeliever's  in  possession,  for  he  possesses  them  all  in  Christ,  his 
lasting  possessiDn,  though  the  full  fruition  of  them  is  reserved  for 
the  future  eternity.  11.  mouth  .  .  .  open  unto  you  —  I  use  no  con- 
cealment, such  as  some  at  Corinth  have  insinuated  (ch.  4.  2).  I 
use  all  freedom  and  openness  of  speech  to  you  as  to  beloved 
friends.  Hence  he  introduces  here,  "  O  Corinthians"  (Cf.  Philip- 
plans,  4.  15).  The  enlargement  of  his  heart  toward  them  (ch.  7.  3) 
produced  his  openness  of  mouth,  i.  e.,  his  unreserved  expression  of 
his  inmost  feelings.  As  an  unloving  man  is  narrow  in  heart,  so 
the  apostle's  heart  is  enlarged  by  love,  so  as  to  take  his  converts  at 
Corinth,  not  only  with  their  graces,  but  with  their  many  short- 
•comings  (Cf.  i  Kings,  4.  29;  Psalm  119.  32;  isaiah,  60.  5).  12. 
Any  constraint  ye  feel  toward  me,  or  narrowness  of  heart,  is  not 
from  want  of  largeness  of  heart  on  my  part  toward  you,  but  from 
want  of  it  on  your  part  toward  me  :  "  bowels,"  /.  e.,  affections  (Cf. 
ch.  12.  15).  not  straitened  in  us  —  i.  e.,  for  want  of  room  in  our 
hearts  to  take  you  in.  13.  Translate,  "  As  a  recompense  in  the 
same  kind  ...  be  enlarged  also  yourselves."  [Ellicott,  &c.] 
"  In  the  same  way"  as  my  heart  is  enlarged  toward  you  {v.  11),  and 
"as  a  recompense  "  for  it  (Galatians,  4.  12).  I  speak  as  unto  my 
children  —  as  children  would  naturally  be  expected  to  7-ecompense 
their  parent's  love  with  similar  love.  14.  Be  not — Gieek,  ^' Be- 
come no\.."  unequally  yoked  —  "yoked  with  one  alien  in  spirit." 
The  image  is  from  the  symbolical  precept'of  the  law  (Leviticus,  19. 19). 
"Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind  ;"  or  the 
precept  (DeuteronomA%  22.  10),  thou  shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass  together."  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  7.  3,  forbidding  marriages  with 
the  heathen  ;  also  i  Corinthians,  7.  39.  The  believer  and  unbeliever 
are  utterly  heterogeneous.     Too  close  intercourse  with  unbelievers 

lA  other  relations  also  is  included  (r-.  16;  i  Corinthians,  8,  10; 
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10.14}.  fellowship  —  lit.,  share,  ox  participation.  rlghteOUSneSS^ 
the  state  of  the  believer,  justified  by  faith.  unrighteous* 
ness — rather,  as  always  translated  elsewhere,  "iniquity:"  the 
state  of  the  unbeliever,  the  fruit  of  unbelief,  light  —  of  which 
believers  are  the  children  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  5).  15.  Belial  — 
Hebrew,  "  worihlessuess,  unprofitableness,  ivickedness.  As  Satan  is 
opposed  to  God,  and  Anti-Christ  to  Christ ;  Belial  being  here 
opposed  to  Christ,  must'  denote  all  manner  of  Anti-Christian  un- 
cleanness.  [Bengel]  he  that  believeth  with  an  \k\^^^\  — trans- 
late, "a  believer  with  an  unbeliever."  16.  agreement  —  accordance 
of  sentiments  (Cf.  i  Kings,  18.  21  ;  Ephesians,  5.  7,  11).  the  tem- 
ple of  God  —  i.  e.,  you  believers  (i  Corinthians,  3.  16  ;  6.  19).  with 
Idols  —  Cf.  Dagon  before  the  ark  (i  Samuel,  5.  24).  as  —  ^^  even  as 
God  said."  Quotation  from  Leviticus,  26.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  31,  33  ; 
32.  38  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  26,  27  ;  Cf.  Matthew,  28.  20  ;  John,  14.  23. 
walk  in  them  —  x2Li\\er,''  among  them."  As  "dwell"  implies  the 
Divine  presence,  so  "walk,"  the  Divine  operation.  God's  dwelling 
in  the  body  and  sduI  of  saints  may  be  illustrated  by  its  opposite, 
demoniacal  possession  of  body  and  soul,  my  people — rather, 
"they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  17.  Quoted  from  Isaiah,  52.  11, 
with  the  freedom  of  one  inspired,  who  gives  variations  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  ye  separate — "be  separated"  (Hosea,  4. 
17)-  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  —  rather,  "  ^/zy  thing  unclean" 
(ch,  7.  I  ;  Micah,  2.  10).  Touching  is  more  polluting,  as  implying 
participation,  than  seeing,  receive  yoU  —  The  Greek  implies,  "to 
myself:"  as  persons  heretofore  out  of  doors,  but  now  admitted 
within  (ch.  5.  i-io).  With  this  accords  the  clause,  "  Come  out  fro7n 
among  them,"  viz.,  so  as  to  be  received  to  me.  So  Ezekiel,  20.  41, 
**  I  will  accept  you  ;"  and  Zephaniah,  3,  19,  "gather  her  that  was 
driven  out."  "The  intercourse  of  believers  with  the  world  should 
resemble  that  of  angels,  who,  when  they  had  been  sent  a  message 
from  heaven,  discharge  their  office  with  the  utmost  promptness, 
and  joyfully  fly  back  home  to  the  presence  of  God  "  (i  Corinthians, 
7.  31  ;  5.  9,  10).  18.  Translate,  "  I  will  be  to  3'ou  in  the  relation  of  2k 
Father,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  in  the  relation  of  sons,"  &c.  This  is 
a  still  more  endearing  relation  than  {v.  16),  "  I  will  be  their  God^ 
and  they . . .  my/6'<?//^."  Cf.  the  promise  to  Solomon  (i  Chronicles, 
28.  6  ;  Isaiah,  43.  6  ;  Revelation,  21.  3,  7  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  i,  9).  Lord 
Almighty  —  The  Lord  the  Universal  Ruler  :  nowhere  else  found  but 
in  Revelation.  The  greatness  of  the  Promiser  enhances  the  great- 
ness of  the  promises. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1-16.  Self-Purification  their  Duty  Resulting  from  the 
Foregoing.  His  Love  to  them,  and  Joy  at  the  Good  Ef- 
fects    ON     THEM     OF     HIS     FORMER     EPISTLE,    AS     REPORTED     BY 

TiTUS.  I.  cleanse  ourselves  —  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
exhortation  (ch.  6.  i,  14 ;  i  John,  3.  3  ;  Revelations,  22.  11).  filth!* 
ness  —  "  the  unclean  thing"  (ch.  6.  17).  of  the  flesh — for  instance, 
fornication,  prevalent  at  Corinth  (i  Corinthians,  6.  15-18).  and 
spirit  —  for  instance,  idolatry,  direct  or  indirect  (i  Corinthians,  6. 
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9  ;  8.  I,  7  ;  lo.  7,  21,  22).  The  spirit  (Psalm  32.  2)  receives  pollu- 
tion through  the  flesh,  the  instrument  of  uncleanness.  perfecting 
holiness  —  The  cleansing  <27£'rty  impurity  is  a  positive  step  toward 
holiness  (ch.  6.  17).  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  :  the  end  crowns  the 
work  (Galatians,  3.  3  ;  5.  7  ;  Philippians,  i.  6).  fear  of  God  —  often 
conjoined  with  the  consideration  of  the  most  glorious  promises 
(ch.  5.  II  ;  Hebrews,  4,  i).  Privilege  and  *  promise  go  hand  in 
hand.     2.  Receive  us  —  with  enlarged  hearts  (ch.  6.  13).     we  have 

wronged  .  .  .  corrupted  . .  .  defrauded  no  man  — (Cf.  v.  9).  This 
is  the  ground  on  which  he  asks  their  reception  of  (making  room 
for)  him  in  their  hearts.  We  wronged  none  by  an  undue  exercise 
of  apostolic  authority  ;  v.  13  gives  an  instance  in  point.  We  have 
corrupted  none,  viz.,  by  beguilcments  and  flatteries,  while  preach- 
ing "another  gospel,"  as  the  false  teachers  did  (ch.  11.  3,  4).  We 
have  defrauded  none  by  "making  a  gain"  of  you  (ch.  12.  17). 
Modestly  he  leaves  them  to  supply  \\ve  positi^'e  good  which  he  had 
done:  suflfering  all  things  himself  that  they  might  be  benefited  {v. 

9.  12  ;  ch.  12.  13).  3.  In  excusing  myself,  I  do  not  accuse  you,  as 
though  you  suspected  me  of  such  things  [Menochius]  or  as  though 
you  were  guilty  of  such  things  ;  for  I  speak  only  of  the  false 
apostles.  [EsTius,  and  Creek  commentators^  Rather,  *as  though 
you  were  ungrateful  and  treacherous."     [Beza.]     I  .  .  .  said  before 

—  in  ch.  6.  II,  12  ;  Cf.  Philippians,  i.  7.  die  and  live  with  you  — 
the  height  of  friendship.  I  am  ready  to  die  and  live  with  you  and 
for  )'OU  (Philippians,  i.  7,  20,  24  ;  2.  17,  18).     Cf.  as  to  Christ,  John, 

10.  II.    4.  boldness  of  speech  —  (Cf.  ch.  6.  n.)    glorying  of  you 

—  Not  only  do  I  speak  with  unreserved  openness  to  you,  but 
I  glory  (boast)  greatly  to  others  in  your  behalf,  in  speaking 
cf  you.  filled  with  comfort  —  at  the  report  of  Titus  (?/.  6,  7, 
9,  13;  ch.  I.  4).  exceeding  joyful — Greek,  I  overabotmd  with 
joy  {v.  7,  9,  16).  our  tribulation  —  described  in  z^.  5  ;  also 
in  ch.  4.  7,  8;  6.  4,  5).  5.  Greek,  "For  also"  (for  '' even").  This 
verse  is  thus  connected  with  ch.  2.  12,  13,  "  When  I  came  to  Troas,  I 
had  no  rest  in  my  spirit ;"  so  ''also""  now,  when  I  came  to  Mace- 
donia my  ''flesh "  had  no  rest  (he,  by  the  term  "  flesh,"  excepts 
his  spiritual  consolations)  from  "  fightings "  with  adversaries 
"without"  (i  Corinthians,  5.  12),  and  from  fears  for  the  Corinthian 
believers  "within"  the    church,    owing   to    "false  brethran "  (ch. 

11.  26).  (Cf.  ch.  4.  8  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  25,  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude.  6.  Translate  in  the  order  required  by  the  Greek,  "  But  he 
that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  even  God."  Those  that 
are  of  an  high  spirit  are  not  susceptible  of  such  comfort.  7.  when 
he  told  us  —  Greek,  "  telling  us."  We  shared  in  the  comfort  which 
Titus  felt  in  recording  your  desire  {v.  13).  He  rejoiced  in  telling 
the  news;  %ve  in  hearing  them.  [Alford.]  earnest  desire  — 
Greek,  "longing  desire,"  viz.,  to  see  me  [Grotius]  ;  or,  in  general, 
toivard  me,  to  please  me.  mourning  —  over  your  own  remissness  in 
not  having  immediately  punished  the  sin  (i  Corinthians,  5.  i,  &c.), 
which  called  forth  my  rebuke,  fervent  mind  —  Greek,  "zeal" 
(Cf.  V.  II;  John  2.  17).  toward  m^— Greek,  "for  me;"  for  my 
sake.  They  in  PauPs  behalf  showed  the  zeal  against  the  sin  which 
Paul  would  have  shown  had  he  been  present,     rejoiced  the  more 
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—  more  than  before  at  the  mere  coming  of  Titus.     8.  with  a  letter  — 

Greek,  "  in  the  letter,"  viz.,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  I  do  liot. 
repent,  though  I  did  Vt^^xA  — translate,  "  I  do  not  regret  it,  though  I 
did  regret  it."  The  Greek  words  for  regret  and  repent  are  distinct.. 
St.  Paul  was  almost  regretting,  through  parental  tenderness,  his 
having  used  rebukes  calculated  to  grieve  the  Corinthians  ;  but 
now  that  he  has  learited  from  Titus  the  salutary  effect  produced 
on  them,  he  no  longer  regrets  it.  for  I  perceive,  &,C. —  This  is 
explanatory^  of  "I  did  repent"  or  "regret  it,"  and  is  paren- 
thetical ("  for  I  perceive  that  that  epistle  did  make  you  sorry,, 
though  it  was  but  for  a  season  ").  g.  Now  I  rejoice  —  Whereas, 
"  I  did  repent "  or  regret  having  made  you  sorry  by  my  letter,  I 
rejoice  now,  not  that  ye  were  caused  sorrow,  but  that  your  sorrow 
resulted  in  your  repentance,  ye  sorrowed  —  rather  as  before,  "ye 
were  made  sorry."  after  a  godiy  manner  —  ///.,  "according  to 
God,"  /.  6'.,  your  sorrow  having  regard  to  God  and  rendering  your 
mind  conformable  to  God  (Romans,  14.  22 ;  i  Peter,  4.  6).  that  — 
translate  in  Greek  order,  "  to  the  end  that  (Cf.  ch.  ii.  9)  ye  might  in 
nothing  receive  damage  from  us,"  which  ye  would  have  received, 
had  your  sorrow  been  other  than  that  "after  a  godly  manner" 
{v.  10).  10.  worketh  .  .  .  worketh  —  In  the  best  Greek  reading 
the  translation  is  "worketh  (simply)  .  .  .  worketh  outT  "  Sorrow" 
is  not  repentance,  but,  where  it  is  "godly,"  "worketh"  it;  i.  e.y 
contributes  or  tends  to  it  (the  same  Greek  word  is  in  Romans,  13.  10). 
The  "  sorrow  of  the  world  "  {i.  e.,  such  as  is  felt  by  the  worldly) 
"worketh  out"  as  its  result  at  last  (eternal)  death  (the  same  Greek 
verb  is  in  ch.  4.  17,  where,  see  the  Note),  repentance  . .  .  not  to  be- 
repented  of — There  is  not  in  the  Greek  this  play  on  words,  so  that 
the  word  qualified  is  not  "  repentance "  merely,  but  "repentance, 
unto  salvation  ;"  this, he  says,  7ione7ailleverregret,h.o\vevex2^.{eni5ie(l 
with  "sorrow"  at  the  time.  ''  jRepejitajice"  implies  a  coming  to  a 
right  mind ;  "  regret  "  implies  merely  uneasiness  of  feeling  at  the 
past  or  present,  and  is  applied  even  to  the  remorse  of  Judas  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  3  ;  G?eek,  "  stricken  with  remorse,"  not  as  English  Fi?r- 
^z^«,  "  repented  himself");  so  that,  though  always  accompanying: 
repentance,  it  is  not  always  accompanied  by  repentance.  "  Repent- 
ance" removes  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  "salvation  (ta 
which  ".death,"  viz.,  of  the  soul,  is  opposed).  "  The  sorrow  of  the- 
world"  is  not  at  the  sin  itself,  but  at  \X^  penal  consequences  :  so  that 
the  tears  of  pain  are-  no  sooner  dried  up  than  the  pleasures  of 
ungodliness  are  renewed.  So  Pharaoh,  Exodus,  9.  27,  28-30;  and 
Saul,  I  Samuel,  15.  23-30.  Cf.  Isaiah,  9.  13  ;  Revelation,  16.  10,  11. 
Contrast  David's  "godly  sorrow,"  2  Samuel,  12.  13,  and  St.  Peter's,. 
Matthew,  26.  75.  11.  Confirmation  of  v.  10  from  the  Corinthians' 
own  experience,  carefulness  —  solicitude,  ///.,  "diligence:"  op- 
posed to  their  past  negligence  in  the  matter,  in  you  —  Greek,  "for 
you."  yea  —  not  only  "carefulness"  or  fl^zV/^^/zr^,  but  also  "  clear- 
ing of  yourselves,"  viz.,  to  me  by  Titus  ;  anxiety  to  show  you  dis- 
approved of  the  deed,  indignation  —  against  the  offender,  fear 
—  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  sinning  any  more  [Sclater  and 
Calvin]  ;  fear  of  Paul  [Grotius]  (i  Corinthians,  4.  2,  19-21). 
vehement   desire — longing   for    restoration    to    Paul's   approvaL 
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[CONYBEARE  &  HowsoN.]  "Fear"  is  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
"  Longing  desire  "  is  spontaneous,  and  implies  strong  love  and  an 
aspiration  for  correction.  [Calvin.]  "  Desire  "  for  the  presence  of 
Paul,  as  he  had  given  them  the  hope  of  it  (i  Corinthians,  4.  19  ; 
16.  5).  [Grotius  &  EsTius.]  zeal  —  for  right  and  for  God's  honour 
against  what  is  wrong.  Or,  "for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
offender."  [Bengel.]  revenge  —  /^vzw^/rt/t',  "  Exacting  of  punish- 
ment" (i  Corinthians,  5.  2,  3).  Their  "carefulness"  was  exhibited 
in  the  six  points  just  specified;  "clearing  of  themselves,"  and 
"indignation"  in  relation  to  themselves;  "  fear "  and  "vehement 
desire  "  in  respect  to  the  apostle  ;  "  zeal  "  and  "  revenge  "  in  respect 
to  the  offender  [Bengel]  (Cf.  v.  7).  In  all  —  the  respects  just 
stated,  clear — Greek,  "pure,"  viz.,  from  complicity  in  the  guilty 
deed.  "Approved  yourselves,"  6^;rt'/i',  " commended  yourselves." 
Whatever  suspicion  of  complicity  rested  on  you  (i  Corinthians,  5. 
2.  6)  through  your  former  remissness,  you  have  cleared  off  by  your 
present  strenuousness  in  reprobating  the  deed.  12.  thouoh  I  wrote 
unto  you — "making  you  sorry  with  my  letter"  (f.  8).  nis  cause 
that  suffered  wrong  —  the  father  of  the  incestuous  person  who 
had  his  father's  wife  (i  Corinthians,  5.  i).  The  father,  thus 
it  seems,  was  alive,  that  OUr  care  for  you,  &,C. —  Some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  read  thus,  "That  your  care  for  us  might  be  made 
manifest  unto  you,"  &c.  But  the  words,  "  unto  you,"  thus,  would 
be  rather  obscure  ;  still  the  obscurity  of  the  genuine  reading  may 
have  been  the  very  reason  for  the  change  being  made  by  correctors 
into  the  reading  of  English  Version.  Alford  explains  the  reading  : 
"  He  wrote  in  order  to  bring  out  their  zeal  on  his  behalf  {i.  e.,  to 
obey  his  command),  and  make  it  manifest  to  themselves  in  God's 
sight,  i.e.,  to  bring  out  among  them  their  zeal  to  regard  and  obey 
him."  But  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  (including  the  Vul- 
gate and  old  Italian^  support  English  Version.  And  the  words,  "  to 
you,"  suit  it  better  than  the  other  reading.  Ch.  2.  4,  "  I  wrote  . . . 
that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  /  have  more  abundantly  tinto 
you"  plainly  accords  with  it,  and  disproves  Alford's  assertion  that 
English  Version  is  inconsistent  zvitJi  the  fact  as  to  the  purpose  of  his 
letter.  His  writing,  he  says,  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  offender,  or  the  individual  offended,  but  from  his  "  earnest 
care "  or  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church.  13.  The  oldest 
MSS.  read  thus,  "  Therefore  {Greek,  "  for  this  cause,"  viz.,  because 
our  aim  has  been  attained)  we  have  been,  English  Version  "  were," 
is  not  so  accurate)  comforted  ;  yea  [Greek,  "  but "),  in  our  comfort 
we  exceedingly  the  more  joyed  for  the  joy  of  Titus,"  &c.  (Cf.  v.  7). 
14.  any  thing  —  /.  e.,  at  all.  I  am  not  ashamed  —  "I  am  not  put  to 
shame,"  viz.,  by  learning  from  Titus  that  you  did  not  realize  the  high 

character  I  gave  him  of  you.    as . . .  all  things ...  in  truth,  even  so 

our  boasting  ...  is  found  a  truth  —  As  our  speaking  in  general  to 
you  was  true  (cIk  i.  18),  so  our  particular  boasting  before  Titus 
concerning  you  is  now,  by  his  report,  proved  to  be  truth  (Cf.  ch.  9. 
2).  Some  oldest  MSS.  read  expressly,  "  concerning  you  ;"  this  in 
either  reading  is  the  .w/j-^.  15.  his  Inward  affection  —  ///.,  bowels 
(Cf.  ch.  6. 12  ;  Philippians,  i.  8  ;  2.  i  ;  Colossians,  3.  12).  obedience 
(ch.  2.9).     fear  and  tremilling  —  with  trembling  anxiety  to  obey 
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my  wishes,  and  fearful  lest  there  should  be  ought  in  yourselves  to 
offend  him  and  me  {v.  ii  ;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  2.  3).  16,  therefore 
—  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  The  conclusion  is  more  emphatical 
without  it.    that  I  have  confidence  in  you  in  all  things  —  rather, 

as  Gj'ecky  "  that  in  every  thing  I  am  of  good  courage  concerning  {lit., 
in  the  case  of)  you,"  as  contrasted  with  my  former  doubts  con- 
cerning you. 

CHAPTER  VIi: 

i-24.  The  Collection  for  the  Saints  :  The  Readiness  of 
THE  Macedonians  a  Pattern  to  the  Corinthians  :  Christ 
the  Highest  Pattern  :  Each  is  to  Give  Willingly  after 
HIS  ability  :  Titus  and  tw^o  others  are  the  Agents  Accred- 
ited TO  Complete  the  Collection,  i.  we  do  you  to  wit  —  we 
make  knorvn  to  you.   the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of 

Macedonia  —  Their  liberality  \vas  not  of  themselves  naturally,  but 
of  God's  grace  bestowed  on  them,  and  enabling  them  to  be  the 
instrument  of  God's  "grace"  toothers  {v.  6.  19).  The  importance 
given  in  this  epistle  to  the  collection,  arose  as  well  from  St.  Paul's 
engagement  (Galatians,  2.  10),  as  also  chiefly  from  his  hope  to 
conciliate  the  Judaizing  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  himself  and  the 
Gentile  believers,  by  such  an  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
toward  their  Jewish  brethren.  2.  trial  of  affliction  —  The  Greek 
expresses,  "in  affliction  (or  "tribulation")  which  tested  them;"  lit., 
"in  a  great  testing  of  affliction."  abundance  Of  their  joy  —  The 
greater  was  the  depth  of  their  poverty,  the  greater  was  the  abund- 
ance of  their  joy.  A  delightful  contrast  in  terms,  and  triumph,  in 
fact,  of  spirit  over  flesh,  their  deep  poverty —  Greek,  "  their  pov- 
erty down  to  the  depth  of  it. "    abounded  unto  the  riches,  &,c. — 

Another  beautiful  contrast  in  terms  :  their  poverty  had  the  effect, 
not  of  producing  stinted  gifts,  but  of  "abounding  in  the  riches  of 
liberality  (not  as  Margin,  "  simplicity  ;"  though  the  idea  of  single- 
ness of  motive  to  God's  glory  and  man's  good,  probably  enters  into 
the  idea  Cf.  Romans,  12.  8,  and  Margin  ;  ch.  9.  11,  Note,  13  ;  James, 
I-  5)-  3-5-  they  wer-e  willing  —  rather,  supply  from  v.  5,  the  ellipsis 
thus,  "According  to  their  power  . .  .  yea,  and  beyond  their  power, 
THEY  gave."  of  themselves  —  not  only  not  being  besought,  but 
themselves  beseeching  us.  4.  thatwe  WOUld  receive  —  Omitted  in 
the  oldest  MSS.  Translate  therefore,  "  Beseeching  of  us  .  .  .  the 
grace  and  fellowship  of  (/.  ^.,  to  grant  them  the  favour  of  shaiing  in) 
the  ministering  unto  the  saints."  The  Macedonian  contributions 
must  have  been  from  Philippi,  because  Philippi  was  the  only  church 
that  contributed  to  St.  Paul's  support  (Philippians,  4.  10,  15,  16). 
5.  And  this  they  did,  not  aS  WO  hoped  —  translate,  "And  not  as  we 
hoped  (i.  e.,  far  beyond  our  hopes),  but  their  own  selves  gave  they 
first  to  the  Lord."  "  First,"  not  indicating  priority  of  time,  but  first 
of  all,  above  all  in  importa^ice.  The  giving  of  themselves  takes 
precedency  of  their  other  gifts,  as  being  the  motive  which  led  them 
to  the  latter  (Romans,  15.  16).  by  the  will  of  God  —  not  according 
to  the  will  of  God,"  but  "  moved  by  the  will  of  God,  who  made  them 
willing"  (Philippians,    2.  13).     It  is  therefore  called  {v.  i),  "the 
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grace  oi  God."  6.  InsOinuch  that  —  xA.s  we  saw  the  Macedonians 
alacrity  in  giving,  we  could  not  but  exhort  Titus  that,  as  we  col- 
lected in  Macedonia,  so  he  in  Corinth  should  complete  the  work 
of  collecting  which  he  had  already  begun  there,  lest  ye,  the  wealthy 
people  of  Corinth,  should  be  outdone  in  liberality  iDy  the  poor 
Macedonians,  as  he  had  begun  —  Greek, ''previously  h&gun"  viz., 
the  collection  at  Corinth,  before  the  Macedonians  began  to  con- 
tribute, during  the  visit  to  Corinth  from  which  he  had  just  returned. 

finish  in  you  the  same  grace  —  complete  among  you  this  act  of 

grace  or  beneficence  on  your  part,  also  —  as  well  as  other  things 
which  he  had  to  do  among  them.  [Alford.]  7.  in  faith  —  (ch. 
I,  24).  utterance  —  {Note,  i  Corinthians,  i.  5).  Not  as  Alford, 
"doctrine"  or  "word."  knowledge  —  (i  Corinthians,  8.  i.)  dili- 
gence—  in  every  thing  that  is  good,  your  JOVe  to  US  —  ///.,  "  love 
from  you  (/.  e.,  on  your  part)  in  us"  (/.  e.,  which  has   us   for   its 

object  which  is  felt  in  the  ease  of  us).  8.  not  by  Commandment  — 
"  not  by  way  of  commandment."  by  the  Occasion  of  the  forward- 
ness of  others,  and,  &,C.  —  rather,  "  But  by  (mention  of)  the  for- 
wardness of  others  (as  an  inducement  to  you),  and  to  prove  {lit., 
proving)  the  sincerity  of  your  love,"  The  G)eek  is,  ''by  means  of'* 
not  "<?;/  account  of ,  the  forwardness,"  &c.  Bengel,  Ellicott,  «c., 
translate,  "By  inea7is  of  the  forwardness  of  others,  proving  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  love,  also."  The  former  is  the  simpler  construction 
in  the  Greek,  g.  ye  knOW  the  grace  —  the  act  of  gratuitous  love, 
whereby  the  Lord  emptied  Himself  of  His  previous  heavenly  glory 
(Philippians,  2.  6,  7)  for  your  sakes.  became  poor — Yet  this  is 
not  demanded  of  you  {v.  14) ;  but  merely  that,  without  impoverish- 
ing yourselves,  you  should  relieve  others  with  your  abundance. 
If  the  Lord  did  so  much  more,  and  at  so  much  heavier  a  cost,  for 
your  sakes,  much  more  may  you  do  an  act  of  love  to  your  brethren 
at  so  little  a  sacrifice  of  self,  might  be  rich  —  in  the  heavenly 
glory  which  constitutes  His  riches,  and  all  other  things,  so  far  as 
is  really  good  for  us  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  3.  21,22).  10.  advice  — 
Herein  he  does  not  (as  some  misinterpret  the  passage)  disclaim  in- 
spiration for  the  advice  he  gives  ;  but  under  the  Spirit,  states  that 
it  is  his  "opinion"  [Alford]  or  "judgment"  [Ellicott,  &c.],  not 
a  command,  that  so  their  offering  might  be  free  and  spontaneous. 
this  —  my  giving  you  an  advice,  not  a  command,  who  have  begun 
before  —  "seeing  that  ye  have  begun  before"  the  Macedonian 
churches  :  "  a  year  ago  "  should  be  connected  with  this  clause,  not 
only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward  —  There  were  three  steps: 
(i)  the  forwardness,  more  ///.,  "the  will  ;"  (2)  the  setting  about  li, 
lit.,  "doing  it:''  (3)  the  completion  of  it.  [Alford,]  In  the  two 
former,  not  only  the  act,  but  the  intention,  the  Corinthians /r^r^rt'*?^/ 
the  Macedonians.  Bengel  explains,  "  Not  only  to  do"  for  the 
PAST  YEAR,  "  but  also  to  be  forward  "  or  7uilling  for  this  year. 
Ellicott  translates  "already,"  instead  of  "before:"  "Ye  begai 
already,  a  year  ago,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward,"  It 
appears,  hence,  that  something  had  been  done  in  the  matter  a  year 
before.  Other  texts,  however,  show  the  collection  was  not  yet  paid 
(Cf,  V.  Ti,  and  ch,  9,  5,  7).  This  agrees  with  one,  and  only  one, 
supposition,  viz.,  that  every  man  had  laid  by  in  store  the  fund  frrrn 
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which  he  was  afterward  to  contribute,  the  very  case  which  is  shown 
by  I  Corinthians,  i6.  2,  to  have  existed.     [Paley's  Horce  Pauiince?^ 

II.  perform  —  "complete  the  doing  2X^0"  {Note,  v.  10).  a  readi- 
ness to  will  —  G}'eek,  ''the  readiness  c/ will;"  referring  to  v.  10, 
where  the  G7'eek  for  "  to  be  forward,"  ought  to  be  translated  as  here, 
"to  will."  performance  —  "completion."  [Alford.]  The  godly 
should  show  the  same  zeal  to  finish,  as  well  as  to  begin  well,  which 
the  worldly  exhibit  in  their  undertakings  (Jeremiah,  44.  25).  12. 
For  —  Following  up  the  rule  "out  of  that  which  ye  have"  {v.  11), 
and  no  more,  a  willing  mind  —  rather,  as  G7rek,  "the  readiness," 
viz.,  to  will,  referring  to  v.  11.  accepted^ — Greek,  "favourably  ac- 
cepted." according  to  that  a  man  hath  — The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"  a  man,"  Translate,  "According  to  whatsoever  it  have  :  "  the  will- 
ing ;//z';zc/,  or  "  readiness"  to  will,  is  personiiied.  [Alford.]  Or 
better,  as  Bengel,  ''He  is  accepted  according  to  whatsoever  he 
have:"  so  ch.  9.  7,  "The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful ^/z/^r."  Cf.  as  to 
David,  I  Kings,  8.  18.  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  He 
judges  not  according  to  what  a  man  has  the  opportunity  to  do,  but 
according  to  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  the  opportunity  (Cf.  Mark, 

14.  8  ;  and  the  widow's  mite,  Luke,  21.  3,  4).  13.  For  —  Supply 
from  ?;.  8,  "  I  speak."  My  aim  is  not  that  others  {viz.,  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem)  may  be  relieved  at  the  cost  of  your  being  "  distressed  " 
(so  the  GreeJz  for  "burdened").  The  golden  rule  is,  "Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  not  more  than  thyself.  14.  by  an  equality 
—  "by  the  rule  of  equality"  [AlfordJ  :  lit.,  "out  of  equalit)'." 
now  at  this  time —  Greek,  "  at  the  present  juncture  "  or  season,  that 
their  abundance  also  —  The  Greek  being  distinct  from  the  previous 
"  that,"  translate,  "  in  order  that,"  viz.,  at  anothet  season,  when  your 
relative  circumstances  may  be  reversed.  The  reference  is  solely 
to  temporal  wants  and  supplies.  Those,  as  Bengel,  who  quote  Ro- 
mans, 15.  27,  for  interpreting  it  of  spiritual  supplies  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Gentiles,  forget  that  Romans,  15.  27  refers  to  the  past  benefit 
spiritually,  which  the  Jews  have  conferred  on  the  Gentiles,  as  a 
motive  to  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  not  to  a  prospective 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  from  the  former,  which  the  text  refers  to. 

15.  Exodus,  16.  18  ;  LXX.  As  God  gave  an  equal  portion  of  manna 
to  all  the  Israelites,  whether  they  could  gather  much  or  little  ;  so 
Christians  should  promote  by  liberality  an  equality,  so  that  none 
should  need  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  others  have  superfluities. 
"Our  luxuries  should  yield*  to  our  neighbor's  comforts;  and  our 
comforts  to  his  necessities."  [J.  Howard.]  16,  17.  Returning  to 
the  subject  of  z/.  6.  for  yOU  —  translate,  "Which  put  the  same 
earnest  care  for  you  into  the  heart  of  Titus,"  as  was  in  my- 
self. My  care  for  )^ou  led  me  to  "desire"  him  {v.  6,  and  17, 
"  exhortation"  the  same  Greek) ;  but  Titus  had  of  himself  the  same 
care,  whence  he  "  accepted  "  (gladly)  my  exhortation  "  {v.  17)  to  go 
to  you  {v.  6).  being  more  forward  —  more  earnest  than  to  need  such 
exhortation,  he  went  —  Greek,  "  went  forth."  We  should  say,  he 
is  going  forth  ;  but  the  ancients  put  the  past  tense  in  letter- writing, 
as  the  things  will  have  been  past  by  the  time  that  the  correspond- 
ent receives  the  letter.  "  Of  his  own  accord,"  i.e.,  it  is  true  he  has 
been  exhorted  by  me  to  go, 'but  he  shows  that  he  has  anticipated 
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my  desires,  and  already,  "  of  his  own  accord  "  has  desired  to  go. 

18.  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  —  whose  praise  is 

known  in  connexion  with  the  gospel  :  Luke  may  be  meant  ;  not 
that  "  the  gospel "  here  refers  to  his  writtett  gospel  ;  but  the  lan- 
guage implies  some  one  well  known  throughout  the  churches,  and 
at  that  time  with  Paul,  as  Luke  then  was  (Acts,  20.  6).  Not  a 
Macedonian,  as  appears  from  ch.  g.  4.  Of  all  Paul's  "  companions 
in  travel  "  (v.  19  ;  Acts,  19.  29),  St.  Luke  was  the  most  prominent, 
having  been  his  companion  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  Europe  (Acts,  16.  10).  The  fact  that  the  person  here 
referred  to  was  "chosen  of  the  churches"  as  their  trustee  to  travel 
with  Paul  in  conveying  the  contribution  to  Jerusalem,  implies  that 
he  had  resided  among  them  some  time  before  ;  this  is  true  of  St. 
Luke,  who,  after  parting  from  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (as  he  marks  by 
the  change  from  "we  "  to  "they,"  Acts,  16),  six  years  before  is-now 
again  found  in  his  company  in  Macedonia.  In  the  interim  he 
probably  had  become  so  well  known,  that  "  his  praise  was  through- 
out all  the  churches."  Cf.  ch.  12.  18;  Philemon,  24.  He  who  is  faith- 
ful in  the  gospel,  will  be  faithful  also  in  matters  of  inferior  import- 
ance, [Bengel.]  19.  not ///rt/ only  —  not  only  praised  in  all  the 
churches,  chosen  —  by  vote;  so  the  Greek,  of  the  churches  — 
therefore  these  companions  of  Paul  are  called  "  messengers  of  the 
churches"  (t^.  23).    to  travel  —  to  Jerusalem,    with  this  grace  — 

Greek, ''171  the  case  of  i\\\s  grace,"   or   ""gift."     to  the   glory   Of  the 

same  Lord  —  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "same."    declaration  of  your 

ready  mind — The  oldest  MSS.  read  "our,"  not  your.  This  and  the 
previous  clause,  "to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord"  do  not  follow 
■"administered  by  us,"  but  "  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel,"  &c. 
The  union  of  the  brothers  with  St.  Paul  in  this  affair  of  the  collec- 
tion was  done  to  guard  against  suspicions  injurious  "  to  the  glory  " 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  also  done  in  order  to  produce  a  "readiness" 
on  the  part  of  Paul  and  the  brother  to  undertake  the  office  which, 
each  by  himself,  would  have  been  less  ready  to  undertake,  for  fear 
of  suspicions  arising  {v.  20)  as  to  their  appropriation  of  any  of  the 
money.  20.  Avoiding  —  taking  precautions  against  this,  in  this 
abundance  —  in  the  case  of  this  abundance.  21.  LXX,  (Proverbs,  3. 
4;  Romans,  12.  17).  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "For  we  provide." 
honest  things  —  '■'things  honourable."  22.  This  second  brother, 
BiRKS  supposes  to  be  Trophimus  ;  for  a  Macedonian-is  not  meant 
(ch.  9.  4) ;  probably  the  same  as  was  sent  belore  with  Titus  (ch,  12. 
18)  ;  and  therefore  sent  from  Ephesus,  and  probably  an  Ephesian  ; 
all  this  is  true  of  Trophimus.  oftentimes  ...  in  many  things  — 
Join  and  translate  as  in  the  Greek,  "many  times  in  many  things." 
upon  the  great  confidence  which  I  have  in  you  — "through  the 
great  confidence  which  he  has  toward  you."  [Alford.]  Ben- 
gel  better  supports  English  Versio)i,  "We  have  sent,  &c.,  through 
the   confidence   which  we   feel   in    regard    to   your   liberality." 

23.  fellow-helper  concerning  you  —  Civek,  "  fellow-worker  toward 
you."  our  brethren  —  the  two  mentioned,  z^.  18  and  22.  messen- 
<gers  —  rather,  as  the  Greek,  "apostles;"  in  the  less  strict  sense 
(Acts.  14.  14).  of  the  churches  —  sent  by  the  churches,  as  we  are 
by  the  Lord  (Pliilippians,  2,  25).    There  was  in  the  synagogue  an 
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ecclesiastical  officer,  called  "  the  angel  of  the  church,"  whence  the 
title  seems  derived  (Cf.  Revelation,  2.  i).  24.  The  oldest  MSS. 
read  '' {coniinne)  jnanifesting  to  ihem  in  the  face  of  the  churches 
the  manifestation  of  your  love-  and  of  our  boasting  on  vour  behdf." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-15.  Reasons  for  his  Sending  Titus.  The  Greater  their 
bountifulness,  the  more  shall  be  the  return  of  blessing 
TO  THEM,  AND  THANKSGIVING  TO  GoD.  I.  FoP  —  Connected  with 
ch.  8.  16 :  "  Show  love  to  the  messengers  of  the  churches  ;  for  as 
concerns  the  ministration  for  the  saints,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to 
write  to  you  who  are  so  forward  already."  write  —  emphatical :  It 
is  superfluous  to  write,  for  you  will  have  witnesses  present.  [Ben- 
GEL.]  2.  ready  a  year  ago  —  to  send  off  the  mone)%  owing  to  the 
apostle's  former  exhortation  (i  Corinthians,  16.  i,  2).  your  zea!  — 
Greek,  "  the  zeal  from  you,"  i.  e.,  on  )'Our  part ;  propagated  from 
you  to  others,  provoked  —  ?.  ^.,  stimulated,  very  many  —  Greek, 
"the  greater  number,"  zdz.,  of  the  Macedonian.  3.  have  i  sent  — 
we  should  say,  "  I  send  ;"  whereas  the  ancient  put  it  in  the  past, 
the  time  which  it  would  be  by  the  time  that  the  letter  arrived. 
the  brethren  —  (ch.  8.  18,  22)  —  Titus  and  the  two  others,  should 
be  in  vain  in  this  behalf — "should  be  proved  futile  in  this  particu- 
lar^' however  true  in  general  (ch.  7.  4).  A  tacit  complement,  soft- 
ening the  sharp  monition.     aS  I  said  —  as  I  was  saying  {v.  2).     4. 

if  they  of  Macedonia  —  rather  as  Greek,  "  if  Macedonians."  unpre- 
pared —  with  your  collection  ;  see  v.  2,  "  ready,"  Greek,  "  prepared." 
we,  not  to  say  ye —  Ye  would  naturally  feel  more  ashamed  for 
3'^ourselves,  than  we  (who  boasted  of  you)  would  for  you.  confi* 
dent  boasting  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  simply  "  confidence,"  Z7>., 
in  your  liberality.     5.  that  they  WOUld  go  before  —  translate, ''iXx'AX. 

i\\ey  should,"  &c.  whereof  ye  had  notice  before  —  rather,  "prom- 
ised before  ;"  "long  announced  by  me  to  the  Macedonians"  {v.  2). 
[Bengel.]  "  Your  promised  bount)^"  [Ellicott,  &c.]  not  as 
of  COVetousness  — translate,  "  not  as  matter  of  covetousness,"  which 
it  would  be,  if  you  gave  niggardly.  6.  I  say — Ellicott,  &c.,  sup- 
ply the  ellipsis  thus:  "But  remetnber  this."  bountifully  —  lit., 
"  zvith,"  or  "  in  /blessings."  The  word  itself  implies  a  beneficent  spirit 
in  the  giver  {C{.  v.  7,  end),  and  the //z^r^:/ implies  the  abundance  and 
liberality  of  the  gifts.  "The  reaping  shall  correspond  to  the  pro- 
portions and  spirit  of  the  sowing."  [Bengel.]  Cf.  Ezekiel,  34.  26, 
"  Showers  of  blessing."    7.  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart 

—  Let  the  full  consent  of  the  free  will  go  with  the  gift.  [Alford.] 
Opposed  to  "of  necessit)^"  as  "grudgingly"  is  opposed  to  "a 
cheerful  gxvex"  (Proverbs,  22.  g  ;  11.  25  ;  Isaiah,  32.  8).     8.  ail  grace 

—  even  in  external  goods  and  even  while  ye  bestow  on  others. 
[Bengel.]  that  —  "  in  order  that."  God's  gifts  are  bestowed  on  us, 
not  that  we  may  have  them  to  ourselves  but  that  we  may  the  more 
"abound  in  good  works"  to  others,  sufficiency  —  so  as  not  to 
need  the  help  of  others,  having  yourselves  from  God  "bread  for 
your    food"    {v.    10).     in    all    things — Greek,  "in    everv    thing.'* 
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every  good  work  —  of  charity  to  others  which  will  be  "  your  seed 
sown"(z/.  lo).  9.  As  it  is  written  —  realizing  the  highly  blessed 
character  portrayed  in  Psalm  112.  9.  He — the  "good  man'" 
(Psalm  112.  5).  dispersed  —  as  seed  sown  with  full  and  open 
hand,  without  anxious  thought  in  what  direction  each  grain  may 
fall.  It  is  implied,  also,  that  he  has  always  what  he  may  disperse. 
[Bengel.]  So  in  Psalm  112.  9.  the  poor  —  the  Girek  word  is 
here  only  found  in  New  Testament,  "one  in  straightened  circum- 
stances who  earns  his  bread  by  labour."  The  word  usually 
employed  means  "one  so  poor  as  to  live  by  begging."  his 
righteousness — Here  "beneficence;"  the  evidence  of  his  being 
righteous  before  God  and  man.  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  24. 13  ;  Matthew, 
6.1;  "alms;"  6^r^^/(',  "  righteousness."  remaineth  —  unexhausted 
and  unfailing.  10.  Translate  as  in  Isaiah,  55.  10,  "  He  that  min- 
istereth  (supplieth)  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food "  (///., 
"bread  iox  eating''),  minister  —  rather  future,  as  the  oldest  MSS. 
■*'  Shall  minister  (supply)  and  multiply."  your  seed — your  means 
for  liberality,  the  fruitS  of  yOUr  righteousness  —  the  heavenly 
rewards  for  your  Christian  charit}'^  (Matthew,  10.  42).  Righteous- 
ness shall  be  itself  the  reward,  even  as  it  is  the  thing  rewarded 
(Hosea,  10.  12;  Matthew,  5.  6  ;  6.  33).  11.  (Cf.  v.  8).  bountiful- 
ness  —  Greek,  "  single-minded  liberality."  Traizslated  "  simplicity  " 
(Romans,  12.  8).  causeth  through  us  —  lit.,  "worketh  through 
us  ;"  i.  e.,  through  our  instrumentality  as  the  distributors,  thanks- 
giving—  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  12.  Greek,  ^' The  ininistra- 
iion  of  this  public  service  (on  your  part)  is  not  only  still  further 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  saints  (besides  the  supplies  from  other 
quarters),  but  is  abounding  also  {viz.,  in  respect  to  relieving  the 
necessities  of  others  in  poverty)  through  many  thanksgivings  to 
God."  13.  by — through  occasion  of,  experiment  —  translate^ 
*' the  experience."  [Ellicott,  &c.]  Or  "  the  experimental  proof" 
of  your  Christian  character,  afforded  by  "this  ministration."  they 
—  the  recipients,  for  your  professed  subjection  —  Greek,  "for  the 
subjection  of  your  profession  ;"  i.  e.,  your  subjection  in  accord- 
ance with  your  profession  in  relation  to  the  gospel.  Ye  yield 
yourselves  in  willing  subjection  to  the  gospel  precepts,  evinced  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  profession,  your  libera!  distribution  —  Greek, 
"  the  liberality  of  your  contribution  in  relation  to  them,"  &c.  14. 
Translate,  "Themselves  also  with  prayer  for  you,  longing  after 
you  on  account  of  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  (resting)  upon  you." 
English  Version  is,  however,  good  sense  ;  they  glorify  God  (7^  13) 
by  the  experimental  proof,  &c.,  "  and  by  their  pra3'er  for  you," 
But  the  Greek  favours  the  former.  15.  his  unspeakable  gift  — 
the  gift  of  his  own  son  which  includes  all  other  inferior  gifts 
(ch.  8.  9 ;  Romans,  8.  32),  If  we  have  received  from  God  "  His 
unspeakable  gift,"  what  great  thing  is  it  if  we  give  a  few  perish- 
ing gifts  for  His  sake  ? 
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1-18.  He  Vindicates  his  Apostolic  Authority  against  those 
WHO  Depreciated  him  for  his  Personal  Appearance.  He  will 
MAKE  his  Power  felt  when  he  comes.  He  Boasts  not,  like 
THEM,  beyond  HIS  MEASURE,  I.  |,  Paul  IDyself — no  longer  "we,'* 
"us,"  "our"  (ch.  9.  11);  /  who  am  represented  by  depreciators  as 
"  base,"  &c.,  I,  the  same  Paul,  of  my  own  accord,  "  beseech  you  ;"  or 
rather  "  entreat,"  "  exhort  "  you  for  your  sake.  As  "  I  beseech  you  " 
(a  distinct  Greek  verb,  v.  2)  for  my  sake,  by  the  meeknesS  and 
gentleness  of  Christ — He  mentions  these  graces  of  Christ  espe- 
cially (Psalm  18.  35  ;  Matthew  n  29),  as  on  account  of  his  imita- 
tion of  them  in  particular  he  was  despised.  [Grotius.]  He 
entreats  them  by  these,  in  order  to  show  that  though  he  must  have 
recourse  to  more  severe  measures,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to 
gentle  ones  after  Christ's  example.  [Menochius.]  "Meekness'*' 
is  more  in  the  mind  internally;  "gentleness"  in  the  external 
behaviour,  and  in  relation  to  others  ;  for  instance,  the  condescend- 
ing jzV  A// ;/^//i'5j  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  the  former  not  insisting 
on  his  strict  rights.  [Trench.]  Bengel  explains  it,  "By  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  derived  by  me  frotn  Christ^'  not  from  my 
own  nature:  he  objects  to  understanding  it  of  Christ's  meekness 
and  gentleness,  since  nowhere  else  is  "gentleness"  attributed  to 
Him.  But  though  the  exact  Gj-eek  word  is  not  applied  to  Him» 
the  idea  expressed  by  it  is  (Cf.  Isaiah,  40.  11  ;  Matthew,  12.  19,  20). 
in  presence  —  in  personal  appearance  when  present  with  you. 
base  — Greek,  "  lowly  ;"  timid,  humbly  diffident :  opposed  to  "bold." 
"Am"  stands  here  by  ironical  concession  for  "  am  reputed  to  be"^ 
(Cf.  ■«.  10).  2.  I  beseech  you  —  Intimating  that,  as  he  can  beseech 
in  letters,  so  he  can  be  severe  in  their  presence,     that  I  may  not  be 

—  that  I  may  not  have  to  be  bold,  &c.  with  that  confidence  —  that 
authoritative  sternness.  I  thinly  —  I  am  minded  to  be.  as  if  We 
walked  according  to  the  flesh —  His  Corinthian  detractors  judged 
of  him  by  themselves,  as  if  he  were  influenced  by  fleshly  motives, 
the  desire  of  favour,  or  fear  of  giving  offense,  so  as  not  to  exercise 
his  authority  when  present.  3.  For — Reason  why  they  should 
regard  him  "beseeching"  them  («).  2)  not  to  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  "bold"  and  stern  exercise  of  authority.  "We  walk  in 
the  flesh,"  and  so  in  weahiess  :  but  not  "according  to  the  flesh" 
(v.  2).  Moreover,  though  we  walk  in  it,  we  do  not  war  according 
to  it.  A  double  contrast  or  antithesis.  "  They  who  accuse  us 
of  walking  after  the  flesh,  shall  find  [to  their  cost]  that  we  do  not 
?£/«;- after  the  flesh  ;  therefore  compel  us  not  to  use  our  weapons." 
[Alford.]  4.  A  confutation  of  those  who  tr)'  to  propagate  their 
creed  by  force  and  persecution  (Cf.  Luke,  9.  54-56).  carnal  — 
translate,''  fleshly"  to  preserve  the  allusion   to  -w.  2,  3.     weapons 

—  for  punishing  offending  members  (y.  6  ;  i  Corinthians,  4.  21; 
5.  5,  13):  boldness  of  speech,  ecclesiastical  discipline  («).  8  ;  ch. 
13.  10),  the  power  of  the  word,  and  of  the  sacraments,  the 
various  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  mighty  through  God 
•^ Greek,  "mighty  to  God,"  i.  e.,  mighty  before  God  ;  not  humanly, 
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but  divinely  powerful.  The  power  is  not  ours,  but  God's.  Cf. 
"  fair  to  God,"  i.  e.,  divinely  fair  {Margin,  Acts,  7.  20).  Also  above 
(ch.  2.  15),  ''unto  God  -ix  sweet  savour,"  "The  efficacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  proves  its  truth."  [Bengel.]  pulling  down  —  As  the 
Greek  is  the  same  as  in  v.  5,  translate,  "casting  down."  Cf.  Jere- 
miah, I.  10:  the  inspired  servants  of  God  inherit  the  commission 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  strongholds  —  (Proverbs,  21.  22) 
—  viz.,  in  which  sinners  entrench  themselves  against  reproof:  all 
that  opposes  itself  to  Christ ;  the  learning,  and  eloquence,  and 
philosophical  subtleties  on  which  the  Corinthians  prided  them- 
selves. So  Joshua's  trumpet  blast  was  "  mighty "  under  God  to 
overthrow  the  walls  of  Jericho.  5.  imaginations  —  rather,  "  reason- 
ings." Whereas  "thought"  expresses  men's  own  purpose  and  de- 
termination of  living  after  their  own  pleasure.  [Tittm.]  high 
thing  —  So  it  ought  to  be  translated  (Romans,  8.  39).  A  distinct 
Greek  word  from  that  in  Ephesians,  3.  18,  "  height,"  and  Revela- 
tion, 21.  16,  which  belongs  to  God  and  heaven,  from  whence  we 
receive  nothing  hurtful.  But  "high  thing"  is  not  so  much 
"height"  as  something  made  high,  and  belongs  to  those  regions  of 
air  where  the  powers  of  darkness  "exalt  themselves"  against 
Christ  and  us  (Ephesians,  2.  2  ;  6.  12  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4). 
exalteth  Itself — (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4),  supports  English  Version 
rather  than  the  translation  of  Ellicott.  &c.,  "is  lifted  up."  Such 
were  the  high  towers  of  Judaic  self-righteousness,  philosophic 
speculations  and  rhetorical  sophistries,  the  "  knowledge"  so  much 
prized  by  many  (opposed  to  "  the  knowledge  of  God  "),  which  en- 
dangered a  section  of  the  Corinthian  church,  against  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  —  True  knowledge  makes  men  humble.  Where  there 
is  exaltation  of  self,  there  knowledge  of  God  is  wanting.  [Bengel.} 
Arrange  the  words  lollowing  thus  ;  "  Bringing  every  thought  {i.  e.^ 
intent  0/  the  mind  or  7aill)into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,'* 
i.  e.,  to  obey  Christ.  The  three  steps  of  the  apostle's  spiritual  war- 
fare are :  (i)  It  demolishes  what  is  opposed  to  Christ ;  (2)  it  leads 
captive  ;  (3)  it  brings  into  obedience  to  Christ  (Romans,  i.  5  ;  16, 
26).  The  "reasonings"  {English  Version,  "imaginations")  are 
utterly  "cast  down."  The  "mental  intents"  {English  Version, 
"thoughts")  are  taken  willing  captives,  and  tender  the  voluntary 
obedience  of  faith  to  Christ  the  conqueror,  6,  Translate,  "  Hav- 
ing ourselves  (/.  e.,  being)  in  readiness  to  exact  punishment  for 
all  disobedience,"  &c.  We  have  this  in  store  for  the  dis- 
obedient :  it  will  be  brought  into  action  in  due  time,  when  yOUP 
obedience,  &,C.  —  He  charitably  assumes  that  most  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  will  act  obediently;  therefore  he  says  "your  obedi- 
ence." But  perhaps  some  will  act  otherwise  ;  in  order,  therefore^ 
to  give  all  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  obedient,  he  will  not  pre- 
maturely exact  punishment  but  wait  until  the  full  number  of  those 
gathered  out  to  Christ  has  been  "  completed,"  and  the  remainder 
have  been  proved  incorrigible.  He  had  acted  already  so  at  Cor- 
inth (Acts,  t8.  6-1 1  ;  Cf.  Exodus,  32.  34  ;  Matthew,  13.  28-30).  7. 
Do  ye  regard  mere  outward  appearance  (mere  external  recom- 
mendations, personal  appearance,  voice,  manner,  oratory  of 
teachers  present  face  to  face,   such  as  they  admired  in  the  false 
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teachers  to  the  disparagement  of  Paul,  v.  lo  ;  A/'ote,  ch.  5. 12).  Even 
in  oHtzvarJ  l>ea7\iig  vf\mn  I  shall  he  present  w\\\\  vou  (in  contrast  to 
"by  letters,"  v.  9)  I  wi;l  show  that  I  am  more  reall  -  r.rmed  with  the 
authorit}^  of  Christ,  than  ihose  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title 
of  being  peculiar]}'-  "Christ's"  (i  Corinthians,  i.  12).  A  Jewish 
enriissary  seems  to  have  led  this  party,  let  him  of  himself  think 
this  again — He  may  "of  himself,"  without  needing  to  be  taught 
it  in  a  more  severe  manner,  b)'-  "thinking  again,"  arrive  at  "this" 
conclusion,  "  that  even  as,"  &c.  St.  Paul  modestly  demands  for 
himself  only  an  equal  place  with  those  whom  he  had  begotten  in 
the  gospel.  [Bengel.]  8.  "  For  even  if  I  were  to  boast  some- 
what more  exceedingly  (than  I  do,  v.  3-6)  of  our  (apostolic)  au- 
thority {v.  6  ;  ch.  13.  10)  ...  I  should  not  be  put  to  shame  (by  the 
fact  ;  as  I  should  be  if  my  authority  proved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion ;  my  threats  of  punishment  not  being  carried  intoeifect).     for 

edification  ...  not  for  ..  .  destruction  —  Greek,  "for  building  up 

.  .  .  not  for  .  .  .  CASTING  DOWN "  (the  same  Greek  as  in  v.  5)  ;  the 
image  of  a  building  as  in  v.  4,  5.  Though  we  "  cast  down  reason- 
ings," this  is  not  in  order  to  destroy,  but  really  to  /mild  up  ("  edify"), 
by  removing  those  things  which  are  hinderances  to  edification, 
and  testing  what  is  unsound,  and  putting  together  all  that  is  true 
in  the  building.  [Chrysostom.]  9.  I  sa)'  this  lest  I  should  seem 
to  be  terrifying  you,  as  children,  with  empty  threats.  [Bengel.] 
EsTius  explains,  "  I  might  boast  more'  of  my  authority,  dut  I  for- 
bear to  do  so,  that  I  may  not  seem  as  if,"  &c.  But  this  ellipsis  is 
harsh;  and  n.  10,  11,  confirm  Bengel's  view.  10.  letters — Im- 
plying that  there  had  been  already  more  letters  of  St.  Paul  received 
by  the  Corinthians,  than  the  one  we  have,  viz.,  i  Corinthians  ;  and 
they  that  contained  strong  reproofs,  say  they —  Greek,  "  say  one," 
"such  a  one"  {v.  11)  seems  to  point  to  some  definite  individ- 
ual Cf.  Ga^atians,  5.  10;  a  similar  slanderer  was  in  the  Gala- 
tian  church,  weak  —  (ch.  12.  7;  i  Corinthians,  2.  3).  There 
was  nothing  of  majest}^  or  authority  in  his  manner  ;  he 
bore  himself  tremblingly  among  them,  vvhereas  the  false  teachers 
spoke  with  authoritative  bearing  and  language.  11.  think  this  — 
"consider  this."  SUCh  7vill  be  —  or  "are"  in  general,  not  merely 
stiail  we  be  at  our  next  visit.  12.  "  We  do  not  presume  (irony)  to 
judge  ourselves  among,  or  in  comparison  with,  some  of  them  that 
commend  themselves."  The  charge  falsely  brought  against  him 
of  coinniending  himself  (ch.  3.  1:5.  12),  really  holds  good  of  the 
false  teachers.  The  phrase  "judge  ourselves  of  the  number,"  is 
draAvn  from  the  testing  of  athletes  and  senators,  the  "approved" 
being  set  down  on  the  roll.    [Wahl.]    measuring  themselves  by 

themselves  —  '"among  themselves;  to  correspond  to  the  previous 
verb,  "  judge  ourselves  among  them."  Instead  of  measuring  them- 
selves by  the  public  standard,  they  measure  themselves  by  one 
made  by  themselves.  They  do  not  compare  themselves  with 
others  who  excel  them,  but  with  those  like  themselves  ;  hence 
their  high  self-esteem.  The  one-eyed  is  easily  king  among  the 
blind,  are  not  wise  —  with  all  their  boasted  "wisdom"  (i  Corin- 
thians, I.  19-26),  they  are  any  thing  but  "  wise."  13.  not  boast  with- 
OUi  measure  —  Greek,  "  to  unmeasured  bounds."     There  is  no  limit 
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to  a  man's  high  opinion  of  himself,  so  long  as  he  measures  him- 
self by  himself  (y.  13)  and  his  fellows,  and  does  not  compare  him- 
self with  his  superiors.  It  marks  the  personal  character  of  this 
epistle  that  the  word  "  boast "  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  it,  and 
only  twenty-six  times  in  all  the  other  epistles  put  together.  Un- 
deterred by  the  charge  of  vanity,  he  felt  he  must  vindicate  his 
apostolic  authority  by  facts.  [Conybeare  and  Howson.]  It 
would  be  to  "boast  of  things  without  our  measure,"  were  we  to 
boast  of  conversions  made  by  "  other  men's  labours"  {id.  15).  dis- 
tributed—  apportioned.  [Alford.]  a  measure  —  as  a  measure. 
[Alford.]  to  reach  —  "that  we  should  reach  as  far  as  even  to 
you;"  not  that  he  meant  to  go  no  further  (y.  16;  Romans,  15. 
20-24).  St.  Paul's  "measure"  is  the  apportionment  of  his  sphere 
of  gospel  labours  ruled  for  him  by  God.  A  "rule"  among  the 
so-called  "apostolic  canons"  subsequently  was,  that  no  bishop 
should  appoint  ministers  beyond  his  own  limits.  At  Corinth 
no  minister  ought  to  have  been  received  without  St.  Paul's  sanc- 
tion, as  Corinth  was  apportioned  to  him  by  God  as  his  apostolic 
sphere.  The  epistle  here  incidentally,  and  therefore  undesign- 
edly, confirms  the  independent  history,  the  Acts,  which  repre- 
sents Corinth  at  the  extreme  limit  as  yet  of  his  preaching,  at 
which  he  had  stopped,  after  he  had  from  Philippi  passed  southward 
successively  through  Amphipolis,  Appollonia,  Thessalonica,  Berea^ 
and  Athens.  [Paley's  Hora^  Paulina' i\  14.  "  We  are  not  stretch- 
ing ourselves  beyond  our  measure  as  (we  should  be)  if  we  did  not' 
reach  unto  you  :  (but  we  do),  for  as  far  as  even  to  you  have  we 
come  in  preaching  the  gospel."  15.  "Not  boasting  to  unmeasured 
bounds  (/.  e.,  not  exceeding  our  own  bounds  by  boasting)  of  {lit. 
'in')  other  men's  labours."  when  —  "As  your  faith  goes  on  in- 
creasing." The  cause  of  his  not  yet  reaching  with  the  gospel  the 
regions  beyond  Corinth,  was  the  weakness  as  )^et  of  their  faith. 
He  desired  not  to  leave  the  Corinthians  before  the  proper  time,  and 
yet  not  to  put  off  preaching  to  others  too  long,  enlarged  by  you  ■ — 
Greek,  "in  your  case."  Our  success  in  your  case  will  give  us  an 
important  step  toward  further  progress  beyond  you  {v.  16). 
according  to  our  rule  —  according  to  our  divinely-assigned  appor- 
tionment of  the  area  or  sphere  of  our  work  ;  for  "  We  stretch  not 
ourselves  beyond  our  measure  "  (y.  14).  abundantly  —  Greek,  "  unto 
exceeding  abundance :"  so  as  to  exceed  the  limits  we  have  )'et 
reached  {v.  16).     16.  To  —  i.e.,  so  as  to  preach  .  . .  beyond  you  (and) 

not  to  boast,  &c.    in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to 

our  hand  —  Do  not  connect  "  line  of  things,  "  &c.  ;  but  "  boast  of 
things,"  &c.  To  make  this  clearer,  arrange  the  words  thus,  "  Not 
to  boast  as  to  things  (already  made  by  the  preaching  of  others) 
ready  to  our  hand  m  another  man's  line  (/.  e.,  within  the  line  or  sphere 
of  labour,  apportioned  by  God  to  another).  17.  glorJeth  —  translate, 
to  accord  with  v.  16,  "boasteth."  In  contrast  to  his  opponents' 
practice  of  boasting  in  another's  line  or  sphere,  St.  Paul  declares 
the  only  true  boasting  is  in  the  Lord,     (i  Corinthians,  i.  31  ;  15. 

10).     18.  (Proverbs,  27.  2.)     whom  the  Lord  commendeth  —  to 

whom  the  Lord  has  given  as  his  "  epistle  of  commendation,"  the 
believers  whom  he  has  been  the  instrument  cf  converting  :  as  was 
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St.  Paul's  case  (ch.  3.  1-3).  is  approved  —  can  stand  the  test  of  the 
final  trial.  A  metaphor  from  testing  metals  (Romans,  16.  10 ;  i 
Corinthians,  11.  19).  So  on  the  other  hand  those  finally  rejected 
by  the  Lord  are  termed  "  reprobate  silver  "  (Jer.  6.  30). 


CHAPTER  XL 

1-33.  Through  Jealousy  over  the  Corinth,  ,  ^ho  made 
MORE  Account  of  the  False  Apostles  than  of  him,  he  is 
Obliged  to  Commend  Himself  as  in  many  Respects  Superior. 

1.  Would  to  God  —  translate  as  Greek,  "I  would  that."  bear  with 
tne  —  I  may  ask  not  unreasonably  to  be  borne  with;  not  so  the 
false  apostles  («.  4.  20).  my  —  Not  in  the  oldest  MSS.  folly  — 
The  Greek  is  a  milder  term  than  that  for  "foolishness"  in  i  Corin- 
thians, 3.  19  ;  Matthew,  5.  22  ;  25.  2.  The  Greek  for  "  folly"  here  im- 
plies imprudence ;  the  Greek  for  "  foolishness"  includes  the  idea  of 
perversity  2iVidi  zvickedness.  and  indeed  bear  —  A  request  (so  •«.  16). 
But  the  Greek  and  the  sense  favour  the  translation,  "  But  indeed  (I 
need  not  wish  it,  for)  ye  do  bear  with  me ;"  still  I  wish  you  to  bear 
with  me  further,  while  I  enter  at  large  into  self-commendations. 

2.  For  I  am  jealous  —  The  justifications  of  his  self-commendations 
lies  in  his  zealous  care  lest  they  should  fall  from  Christ,  to  whom 
he,  as  "  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  "  (John,  3.  29),  has  espoused 
them  :  in  order  to  lead  them  back  from  the  false  apostles  to  Christ, 
he  is  obliged  to  boast  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  in  a  way  which,  but 
forthe  motive,  would  be  "folly."  godly  jealousy  —  ///.,  "jealousy 
of  God  "  (Cf.  ch.  I.  12,  "godly  sincerity,"  lit.,  "sincerity  of  God"). 
"  If  I  am  immoderate,  I  am  immoderate  to  God."  [Bengel.]  A 
jealousy  which  has  God's  honour  at  heart  (i  Kings,  19.  10).  i  .  .  . 
espoused  you  —  St.  Paul  uses  a  Greek  term  applied  properly  to  the 
bridigrooin,  just  as  he  ascribes  to  himself  "jealousy,"  a  feeling 
properly  belonging  to  the  husband :  so  entirely  does  he  identify 
himself  with  Christ,    present  j^z/  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ  — 

at  His  coming,  when  the  heavenly  marriage  shall  take  place  (Mat- 
thew, 25.  6  ;  Revelation,  19.  7,  9).  What  St.  Paul  here  says  he 
desires  to  do,  viz,,  "  present  "  the  church  as  "  a  chaste  virgin  "  to 
Christ,  Christ  Himself '\s  said  to  do  in  the  fuller  sense.  Whatever 
ministers  do  effectively,  is  really  done  by  Christ.  (Ephesians,  5. 
27-32).  The  espousals  are  going  on  now.  He  does  not  say  "  chaste 
virgins  ;"  for  not  individual  members,  but  the  whole  body  of 
believers  conjointly  constitute  the  Bride.  3.  I  fear  —  (ch.  12.  20) 
—  not  inconsistent  with  love.  His  source  of  fear  was  their  yield- 
ing character,  subtilty  —  the  utter  foe  of  the  "  simplicity"  which 
is  intent  on  one  object,  Jesus,  and  seeks  none  "  other,"  and  na 
"other"  and  different  Spirit  {v.  4) ;  but  loves  him  with  tender  sin. 
gleness  of  affection.  Where  Eve  first  gave  way,  was  in  men- 
tally harbouring  for  a  moment  the  possibility  insinuated  by  the 
serpent,  of  God  not  having  her  truest  interests  at  heart,  and  of 
this  "other"  professing  friend  being  more  concerned  for  her  than 
God.  corrupted  —  so  as  to  lose  their  virgin  purity  through 
seducers   (i\   4).     The    same    Greek    stands    for    "r/iinds"   as   fox 
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"thoughts"  (ch.  lo.  5,  where  see  note) :  intents  of  the  will,  or  mind. 
The  oldest  MSS.,  after  "simplicity,"  add,  "and  the  purity'* 
or  "chastity."  in  Christ  —  rather,  "that  is,  toward  Christ."  4. 
If,  &,C.  —  which  in  fact  is  impossible.  However,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, ye  might  then  bear  with  them  (see  Note,  v.  i).  But 
there  can  be  no  ne7v  gospel :  there  is  but  the  one  which  I  first 
preached  ;  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  "  borne  "  by  you,  that  the 
false  teachers  should  attempt  to  supersede  me.  he  that  COmeth  — 
the  high-sounding  title  assumed  by  the  false  teachers,  who  arro- 
gated Christ's  own  peculiar  title  {Greek,  Matthew,  11.  3,  and  He- 
brews, 10.  37),  "  He  that  is  coming."  Perhaps  he  was  leader  of  the 
party  which  assumed  peculiarly  to  be  "  Christ's"  (ch.  10.  7  ;  i  Cor- 
inthians, I.  12)  :  hence  his  assumption  to  the  title,  preacheth  .  .  . 
receive — is  preaching  .  . .  )''e  are  receiving.  JesuS — the  "Jesus" 
of  gospel  history.  He  therefore  does  not  say  "Christ,"  which 
refers  to  the  office,  another  .  .  .  another —  Greek,  "  another  Jesus  . .  . 
a  different  Spirit ...  a  different  gospel."  Another  implies  a  distinct 
individual  of  the  same  kind  ;  different  implies  one  quite  district  in 

kind,    which  ye  have  not  received  —  from  us.    spirit . . .  received 

. .  .  gospel .  .  .  accepted  —  The  will  of  man  is  passive  in  receiving 
the  "  Spirit  ;"  but  it  is  actively  concurrent  with  the  will  of  God 
(which  goes  before  to  give  the  good  will)  in  accepting  the  "  gospel." 
ye  might  well  bear  with  him  —  There  would  be  an  excuse  for  3  our 
conduct,  though  a  bad  one  (for  ye  ought  to  give  heed  to  no  gospel 
other  than  what  ye  have  already  heard  from  me,  Galatians,  i.  6,  7) ; 
but  the  false  teachers  do  not  even  pretend  they  have  "another 
Jesus"  and  a  different  "gospel"  to  bring  before  yo\x,  they  merely 
try  to  supplant  me,  your  accredited  Teacher.  Yet  ye  not  only 
"  bear  with  "  them,  but  prefer  them.  5.  For  —  my  claim  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  false  teachers,  "For,"  &c.  I  suppose — I  reckon. 
[Alford.]  I  was  not — Greek,  "That  I  have  not  been,  and  am 
not."  the  very  Chiefest  apostles — James,  Peter  and  John  the 
witnesses  of  Christ's  transfiguration  and  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
Rathei,  "those  overmuch  apostles,"  those  siirpassers  of  the  apostles 
in  their  own  esteem.  This  sense  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
context  contains  no  comparison  between  him  and  the  apostles,  but 
only  between  him  and  the  false  teachers  :  'o.  6  also  alludes  to  these^ 
and  not  to  the  apostles;  Cf.  also  the  parallel  phrase,  "false 
apostles"  {Note,!).  13,  and  ch.  12.  11).  [Alford.]  6,  rude —  Greeky 
"  a  common  man  :"  a  "  laic  ;"  not  rhetorically  trained  :  unskilled  in 
finish  of  diction.  I  Corinthians,  2.  1-4,  13;  ch.  10.  10,  11,  shows 
his  words  were  not  without  weight,  though  his  "  speech "  was 
deficient  in  oratorical  artifice.  "  Yet  I  am  not  so  in  my  knowledge  " 
(ch.  12.  1-5;  Ephesians,  3.  1-5).  have  been ...  made  manifest  — 
Read  with  the  oldest  MSS.,  "We  have  made  things  (gospel  truths) 
manifest :"  thus  showing  our  "  knowledge."  English  Version  would 
mean,  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  decide  whether  I  be  rude  in 
speech,  &c. :  for  we  have  been  thoroughly  (//A,  "in  every  thing") 
made  manifest  among  you  (//A,  "in  respect  to  you:"  "in  relation 
to  you  ").  He  had  not  by  reserve  kept  back  his  "  knowledge"  in 
divine  mysteries  from  them  (ch.  2.  17  ;  4.  2  ;  Acts,  20.  20,  27).  in 
all  things  —  The  Greek  rather  favours  the  translation  "among  all 
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men  ;"  the  sense  then  is,  we  have  manifested  the  whole  truth 
among  all  men  with  a  view  to  your  benefit.  [Alford.]  But  the 
O'nrh  in  Philippians,  4.  12,  "  In  each  thing  and  in  all  things," 
sanctions  EnglisJi  Version,  which  gives  a  clearer  sense.  7.  Have  i 
—  //A,  "Or  have  I?"  Connected  with  last  verse,  "Or  will  any  of 
you  make  it  an  objection  that  I  have  preached  to  you  gratuitously?" 
He  leaves  their  good  feeling  to  give  the  answer,  that  this,  so  far 
from  being  an  objection,  was  a  decided  superiority  in  him  above 
the  false  apostles  (i  Corinthians,  9.  6-15).  abasing  myself — in  my 
mode  of  living,  waiving  my  right  of  maintenance,  and  earning  it 
by  manual  labour  ;  perhaps  with  slaves  as  his  fellow-labourers 
(Acts,  18.  3;  Philippians,  4.  12).  ye  ...  exalted  —  spiritually,  by 
your  admission  to  gospel  privileges,  because  —  "  in  that."  gospel 
of  God  —  "  of  God  "  implies  its  divine  glory  to  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted, freely  —  "  without  charge."  8.  I  robbed  —  t.  e.,  took  from 
them  (in  order  to  spare  you)  more  than  what  was  their  fair  share 
of  contribution  to  m)^  maintenance,  e.  g.,  the   Philippian  church 

(Philippians,  4.  15,  16).    wages  —  "subsidy."    to  do  you  service 

— Greeks  "with  a  view  to  ministration  to  you:"  Cf.  "supplied" 
{Greek,  "  in  addition  "),  -y.  9,  implying,  he  brought  with  him  from  the 
Macedonians,  supplies  toward  his  maintenance  at  Corinth  ;  and 
(-».  9)  when  those  res9urces  failed  ("  when  I  wanted  ")  he  received  a 
new  supply,  while  there,  from  the  same  source.  9.  wanted — ^^"was 
in  want."  chargeable — Greek,  "burdensom.e,"  ///.,  "to  torpify," 
and  so  to  oppress.  Jerome  says  it  is  a  Cilician  word  (ch.  12.  14,  16). 
the  brethren  which  came  —  rather,  as  Greek,'' \\iQ  brethren  rvhen 
they  came."  Perhaps  Timotheus  and  Silas  (Acts,  8.  i,  5).  Cf. 
Philippians,  4.  15,  16,  which  refers  to  donations  received  from  the 
Philippians  (who  were  in  Macedonia)  at  two  distinct  periods 
("once  and  again"),  one  at  Thessalonica,  the  other  after  his  de- 
parture from  Macedonia,  that  is,  when  he  came  into  Achaia  to 
Corinth  (from  the  church  in  which  city  he  would  receive  no  help) ; 
and  this  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,"  ?'.  e.,  at  its  first  preach- 
ing in  these  parts.  Thus  all  three,  the  two  epistles  and  history, 
mutually,  and  no  doubt  undesignedly,  coincide  :  a  sure  test  of 
genuineness,  supplied  —  Greek,  "supplied  in  addition,"  viz.,  in 
addition  to  their  former  contributions  :  or,  as  Bengel,  in  addition 
to  the  supply  obtained  by  my  own  manual  labour.  10.  Greek, 
"There  is  (the)  truth  of  Christ  in  me  that,"  &c.  (Romans,  9.  i). 
no  man  shall  stop  me  of — The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "This  boasting 
shall  not  be  shut  {i.  e.,  stopped)  as  regards  me!'  "  Boasting  is  as  it 
were  personified  . . .  shall  not  have  its  mouth  stopped  as  regards 
me."  [Alford.]  ii.  Love  is  often  offended  at  its  favours  being 
not  accepted,  as  though  the  party  to  whom  they  are  offered  wished 
to  be  under  no  obligation  to  the  offerer.  12.  I  will  do  —  I  will 
continue  to  decline  help.  OCCasion — Greek,  "the  occasion,"  viz., 
of  misrepresenting  my  motives,  which  would  be  afforded  to  my 
detractors,  if  I  accepted  help,  that  wherein  they  glory  they  may 
be  found  even  as  we — Bengel  joins  this  clause  with  "the  occa- 
sion," viz.,  of  glorying  or  boasting :  the  occasion  "  that  they  may  be 
fou  id  (a  point  wherein  they  glory)  even  as  we,"  i.  e.,  quite  as  dis- 
interested, or  virtually,  quite  as  gain-seeking  and  self-seeking.     It 
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cannot  mean  that  tne  false  teachers  taught  gratuitously  even  as  Paul 
(Cf.  V.  20  ;  I  Corinthians,  9.  12).  Alford  less  clearly  explains  by 
reference  to  v.  i8,  &c.,  where  the  "glorying"  here  is  taken  up  and 
described  as  "  glorying  after  the  flesh  :  "  thus  it  means,  that  in  the 
matters  of  which  thc)'-  boast  they  ma}'  be  found  even  as  we,  /.  e.,  we 
may  be  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing  ;  that  there  may  be  no  adventitious 
comparisons  made  between  us,  arising  out  of  misrepresentations  of 
my  course  of  procedure,  but  that  in  every  matter  of  boasting  we  may 
be  fairly  compared  and  judged  hy  facts;  for  {p.  13)  realities  they  have 
none,  no  weapons  but  misrepresentation,  being  false  apostles.  13. 
For —  Reason  why  he  is  unwilling  they  should  be  thought  like  him. 
[Bengel.]  such  —  they  and  those  like  them,  faisc  apostles  —  those 
"overmuch  apostles"  {Note,  v.  5)  are  no  apostles  at  all.  dsceiiiful 
WOrkero  —  pretending  to  be  "workmen"  for  the  Lord,  and  really 
seeking  their  own  gain.  14.  is  transformed  —  rather,  "  transforms 
himself"  (Cf.  Job,  i.  6):  habituall)':  thc  first  occasion  of  his  doing 
so  was  in  tempting  Eve.  "  Himself"  is  emphatical.  If  their  master 
himself  who  is  the  "  prince  of  darkness,"  the  most  alien  to  light, 
does  so,  it  is  less  marvellous  in  the  case  of  them  who  are  his 
servants  (Luke,  22.  54;  Ephesians,  6.  12).  15.  no  great  thing — • 
no  difficult  matter,  if  hls  ministers  also  —  as  well  as  himself. 
righteousness  —  answering  to  "light"  (y.  14);  the  manifestation 
wherewith  God  reveals  Himself  in  Christ  (Matthew,  6.  33  ;  Ro- 
mans, I.  17).  end  —  the  test  of  things  is  the  end  \Ai\c\\  strips 
off  every  spacious  form  into  which  Satan's  agents  may  now 
"transform"  themselves  (Cf.  Philippians,  3.  19,  21).  according 
to  their  works  —  not  according  to  their  pretensions.  16.  I  say 
again  —  again  taking  up  from  v.  i  the  anticipatory  apology  for  his 
boasting,  if  otherwise  —  but  if  )'e  will  not  grant  this  ;  if  ye  will 
think  me  a  fool,  yet  as  a  fool  —  "  yet  even  as  a  fool  receive  mc  ; " 
grant  me  the  indulgent  hearing  conceded  even  to  one  suspected 
of  folly.  The  Greek  denotes  one  who  does  not  rightly  use  his 
mental  powers  ;  not  having  the  idea  of  blame  necessarily  attached 
to  it ;  one  deceived  by  foolish  vanities,  j'ct  boasting  himself 
[TiTTM.]  {v.  17,  19).  that  I  — the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "that  I,  Z^.-'," 
viz.,  as  well  as  they,  may  boast  myself.  17,  not  after  the  Lord  — 
l>y  inspired  guidance  he  excepts  this  "  glorying "  or  "  boasting " 
from  the  inspired  authoritativeness  which  belongs  to  all  else  that 
he  wrote  :  even  this  boasting,  though  undesirable  in  itself,  was 
permitted  by  the  Spirit,  taking  into  account  its  aim,  viz.,  to  draw 
off  the  Corinthians  from  their  false  teachers  to  the  apostle.  There- 
fore this  passage  gives  no  proof  that  any  portion  of  Scripture  is 
uninspired.  It  merely  guards  against  his  boasting  being  made  a 
justification  of  boasting  in  general,  which  is  not  ordinarily  "after 
the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  consistent  with  Christian  humility,  foolishly  — 
6^r^^/^, "  in  foolishness."  confidence  of  boasting  —  (ch.9.4).  18.  many 
—  including  the  "  false  teachers."  af^er  the  fleslj  —  as  fleshly  men 
are  wont  to  boast,  viz.,  of  external  advantages,  as  their  birth,  doings, 
&c.  (Cf. -y.  22).  I  will  glory  also  —  i.e.,  lalso  will  boast  of  such  fleshly 
advantages,  to  show  you  that  even  in  these  I  am  not  their  inferiors, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  supplanted  b}'-  them  in  your  esteem  ; 
though   these   arc    not    what    I    desire    to    glory   in   (ch.   10.    17). 
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19.  gladly  —  willingly.  Irony.  A  plea  why  they  snouid  "  bear  with  " 
{v.  i)  him  in  his  folly,  i.  e.,  boasting  ;  ye  are,  in  sooth,  so  "wise" 
(l  Corinthians,  4.  8,  10 ;  St.  Paul's  real  view  of  their  wisdom  was 
very  different,  i  Corinthians,  3.  1-4)  yourselves  that  ye  can  "bear 
with  "  the  folly  of  others  more  complacently.  Not  only  can  ye  do 
so,  hxiiyQ  are  actually  doing  this  and  more.  20.  For — Ye  may 
well  "bear  with"  fools;  for  yc  even  "bear  with"  oppressors. 
Translate,  "  Ye  bear  with  them."  a  man  —  as  the  false  apostles 
do.  bring  you  into  bondage  —  to  himself.  Translate,  ''hxxn^s'' 
not  "  bring  , "  for  the  case  is  not  merely  a  supposed  case,  but  a 
case  actually  then  occurring.  Also  "  devours  "  {zdz.,  by  exactions, 
Matthew,  23.  14  ;  Psalm  53.  4),  "  takes,"  "  exalts,"  "  smites."  tako 
of  you  —  So  the  Greek  for  "take"  is  used  for  "take  away  from" 
(Revelation,  6.  4).  Alford  translates,  as  in  ch.  12.  16,  ""catches 
you."  exalt  himself — under  the  pretext  of  apostolic  dignity. 
smite  you  on  the  face  —  under  the  pretext  of  divine  zeal.  The 
height  of  insolence  on  their  part,  and  of  servile  endurance  on 
yours  (i  Kings,  22.  24  ;  Nehemiah,  13.  25  ;  Luke,  22.  64  ;  Acts,  23. 
2;  I  Timothy,  3,  3).  21.  as  concerning  reproach  —  rather,  "by 
way  of  dishonour  (/.  e.,  self-disparagement^  I  say  it."  as  though 
we  ...  .  weak  —  in  not  similarly  (v.  20)  showing  our  poiuer  over 
you.  "An  ironical  reminiscence  of  his  own  abstinence  when 
among  them  from  all  these  facts  of  self-exaltation  at  their  ex- 
pense "  [as  if  such  abstinence  was  weakness].  [Alford.]  The 
"we"  is  emphatically  contrasted  with  the  false  teachers  who  so 
oppressively  displayed  their  power.  I  speak  so  as  though  we  had 
been  weak  when  with  you,  because  v%^e  did  not  show  our  power 
this  way.     Howbeit  (we  are  not  really  weak  ;  for),  whereinsoever 

any  is  bold,  &c.,  I  am  bold  also.    22.  Hebrews . . .  Israelites . . .  the 

seed  of  Abraham  —  A  climax.  "  Hebrews,"  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage and  jzationality;  "Israelites,"  to  the  theocracy  and  descent  from 
Israel,  the  "  prince  who  prevailed  with  God "  (Romans,  g.  4) ; 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  to  the  claim  to  a  share  in  the  Messiah 
(Romans,  11.  i  ;  9.  7).  Cf.  Philippians,  3.  5,  "An  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews;"  not  an  Hellenist  or  Greek-speaking  Jew,  but  a 
Hebrew  in  tongue,  and  sprung  from  Hebrews.  23.  I  speak  as  a 
fool  —  rather,  as  Greek,  "  I  speak  as  if  beside  myself;  "  stronger  than 
"as  a  fool."  I  am  more  —  viz.,\xv  respect  to  the  credentials  and 
manifestations  of  m);-  ministry,  more  faithful  and  self-denying  ;  and 
richer  in  tokens  of  God's  recognition  of  my  ministry.  Old  authori- 
ties read  the  order  thus,  "  In  prisons  above  measure,  in  stripes  more 
abundantly  "  {Engl'sh  Version,  less  accurately,  "  more  frequent "). 
Acts.  16,  23,  &c.,  records  one  case  of  his  imprisonment  with  stripes. 
Clement  {idlp.  to  Corintli),  describes  him  as  having  suffered  bonds 
seven  times,  in  deaths  oft —  (ch.  4.  10  ;  Acts,  9.  23  ;  13.  50;  14.  5, 
6,  ig  ;  17.  5,  13).  24.  Deuteronomy,  25.  3,  ordained  that  not  more 
than  forty  stripes  should  be  inflicted.  To  avoid  exceeding  this 
number,  they  gave  one  short  of  it ;  thirteen  strokes  with  a  treble 
lash.  [Bengel.]  This  is  one  of  those  minute  agreements  with 
Jewish  usage,  v/hich  a  forger  v/ould  have  not  been  likely  to 
observe,  2^5.  The  beating  by  Roman  magistrates  at  Philippi  (Acts, 
16.  23)  is  the  only  one  recorded  in  Acts,  which  does  not  profeas  to 
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give  a  complete  journal  of  his  life,  but  only  a  sketch  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  design  of  the  book,  viz.,  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  gospel  church  from  its  foundation  at  Jerusalem,  to 
the  period  of  its  reaching  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Gentile  world. 

once  was  I  stoned  —(Acts,  14.  19).    thrice . . .  shipwreck — before 

the  shipwreck  at  Melita  (Acts,  27).  Probably  in  some  of  his  voy- 
ages from  Tarsus,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  from  which,  as  being  a  seafaring  place,  he  was  likel)^  to 
make  missionary  voyages  to  adjoining  places  (Acts,  9.  30  ;  11.  25  ; 

Galatians,  i.  21).    a  night  and  a  day ...  in  the  deep  —  probably  in 

part  swimming  or  in  an  open  boat.     26.    In  —  rather.     "  By  :"  con- 
nected with  "0.  23,  but  now  not  with  "  in,"  as  there,  and  as  in  i\  27, 
where  again  he  passes  to  the  idea  of  surrounding  circumstances  or 
environments.  [Alford,  Ellicott,  &c."|    waters  —  rather  as  6V<?^/(', 
**  rivers,"  viz.,  perils  by  the  flooding  of  rivers,  as  on  the  road  often 
traversed  by  Paul  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  crossed  as  it  is 
by  the  torrents  rushing  down  from  Lebanon:     So  the  traveler  Spon 
lost   his   life,     robbers  —  perhaps   in  his    journey  from    Perga  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.     Pisidia  was  notorious  for  robbers  ;  as  indeed 
were  all  the  mountains  that  divided  the  high  land  of  Asia  from  the 
sea.     the   heathen  —  Gentiles,     in  the   city — Damascus,    Acts,  9, 
24,  25  ;  Jerusalem,  Acts,  9.29  ;  Ephesus,  Acts,  19.23.     false  breth- 
ren —  (Galatians,  2.  4).     27.  fastings  —  voluntary,  in  order  to  kindle 
devotions  (Acts,  13.  2,  3  ;  14.  23  ;  i  Corinthians,  9.  27) ;  for  they  are 
distinguished  from  "  hunger  and  thirst "  which  were  involuntaiy. 
[Grotius].     See,  however,  7Vi?/r,  ch.  6.  5.     The  context  refers  solely 
to  hardships,  not  to  self-imposed  devotional  mortifications.     "  Hun- 
ger and  thirst "  are  not  synon3^mous  with  "foodlessness  "  (as  the 
Greek  of  "fastings"   means),  but    are   its  consequences.     COld  .  .  . 
nakedness  — "  cold  "  resulting  from    "  nakedness,"  or   insufficient 
clothing,  as  the  Greek  often  means  :  as  "  hunger  and  thirst "  results 
from  "  foodlessness,"  (Cf.  Acts,  28.  2  ;  Romans,  8.  35).     "  When  we 
remember  that  he  who  endured  all  this  was  a  man  constantly  suffer- 
ing from  infirm  health  (2  Corinthians,  4.  7-12  ;  12.  7-10 :  Galatians, 
4.  13,  14),    such  heroic  self-devotion  seems  almost  superhuman." 
[CoNYBEARE  &  Howson].     28.  without — "Beside  "  trials  falling  on 
me  externally,  just  recounted,  there  is  "  that  which  cometh  upon  me 
{lit.,  the  impetuous  concourse  to  me  of  business  ;  properly,  a  crowd  ris- 
ing up  against  orte  again   and  again,  and  ready  to  bear  him  dozvn),  the 
care  of  all  the  churches  "  (including  those  not  yet  seen  in  the  flesh, 
Colossians,  2.  i):  an  internal  2Sidi  more  weighty  anxiety.     But  the 
oldest  MSS.  for  "  that  which  cometh'"  read,  "  the  pressure;'  "  the 
pressing  care-taking''  or  "  inspection  that  is  upon  me  daily."  Alford 
translates,  "  Omitting  what  is  besides  ;"  viz.,  those  other  trials  be- 
sides those  recounted.     But  the  Vulgate,  Estius,  and  Bengel,  s\i^- 
"^oxi  English  Version,     the  carC — The   Greek  xm^^lx^'S,,'' vay  anxious 
solicitude  for  all  the  churches."  29.  I .  .  .  weak—  in  condescending 
sympathy  with  the  weak  (i  Corinthians.  9.  22).  "  Care  generates  sym- 
path}^  which  causes  the  minister  of  Christ,  personally,  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  all  his  people,  as  if  he  stood  in  their  position,  so  as  to 
accommodate  himself  to   all."     [Calvin.]      offended  —  by   some 
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stumbling  block  put  in  his  way  by  others  ;  the  "weak"  is  most 
liable  to  be  "  ofTended."  I  burn  not— The  "I"  in  the  Greek  is 
emphatic,  which  it  is  not  in  the  former  clause,  "  I  am  not  weak." 
I  not  only  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  party  offended  but  /burn 
with  indignation  at  the  offender  /,  myself^  taking  up  his  cause  as 
my  own.  "  Who  meets  with  a  stumbling  block  and  I  am  not  dis. 
turbed  even  more  than  himself."  [Neandeh.]  30.  glory  of .  .  , 
infirmities  —  A  striking  contrast!  Glorying  ox  blasting  of  vf\\?it 
others  make  matter  of  shame,  viz.,  infirmities ;  for  instance,  his 
humbling  mode  of  escape  in  a  basket  {v.  33).  A  character  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  of  an  enthusiast  (Cf.  ch.  12.  5,  9,  10).  31. 
This  solemn  asseveration  refers  to  what  follows.  The  persecution 
at  -Damascus  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest,  and  having  no 
human  witness  of  it  to  adduce  to  the  Corinthians  as  being  a  fact 
that  happened  long  before  and  was  known  to  few,  he  appeals  ta 
God  for  its  truth.  Luke  (Acts,  9.  25)  afterward  recorded  it  (Cf. 
Galatians,  i.  20).  [Bengel.]  It  may  also  refer  to  the  revelatioa 
in  ch.  12,  I,  standing  in  beautiful  contrast  to  his  humiliating 
escape  from  Damascus.  32.  governor — Greek,  "Ethnarch;"  a 
Jewish  officer  to  whom  heathen  rulers  gave  authority  over  Jews  in 
large  cities  where  they  were  numerous.  He  was,  in  this  case, 
under  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Damascus  was  in  a  Roman 
province.  But  at  this  time,  3S  or  39  A.  d.,  three  )'ears  after  St. 
Paul's  conversion,  36  A.  d.,  Aretas,  against  whom  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  Herod  Agrippa,  had  sent  an  army  under 
Vitellius,  had  got  possession  of  Damascus  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  Vitellius'  operations. 
His  possession  of  it  was  put  an  end  to  immediately  after  by  the 
Romans.  [Neander.]  Rather,  it  was  granted  by  Caligula  (38  a.  d.) 
to  Aretas,  whose  predecessors  had  possessed  it.  This  is  proved 
by  our  having  no  Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius, 
though  we  have  of  their  immediate  imperial  predecessors  and 
successors.     [Alford.] 


CHAPTER  XII. 

(-21.  Revelations  in  which  he  might  Glory  :  But  he  rather 
Glories  in  Infirmities,  as  calling  forth  Christ's  Power  :  Signs 
OF  his  apostleship  :  His  Disinterestedness:  Not  that  he  is 
Excusing  himself  to  them  :  But  he  does  all  for  their  Good, 
lest  he  should  find  them  not  such  as  he  Desired,  and  so  should 
have  to  be  Severe  at  his  Coming,  i.  He  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  "glorying  in  infirmities  "  (ch.  11.  30).  He  gave  one  instance 
which  might  expose  him  to  ridicule  (ch.  11.  33);  he  now  gives 
another,  but  this  one  connected  with  a  glorious  revelation  of  which 
it  was  the  sequel :  but  he  dwells  not  on  the  glory  done  to  himself, 
but  on  the  infirt?iity  which  followed  it,  as  displaying  Christ's  power. 
The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  I  must  needs  boast  (or  glory)  though  it  be 
not  expedient ;  for  I  will  come."  The  '•  for  "  gives  a  proof  that  it 
is  "  not  expedient  to  boast :"  I  will  take  the  case  of  revelations,  in 
which  if  anywhere  boasting  might  be  thought  harmless.  "  Visions  " 
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refer  to  things  seen  :  "  revelations,"  to  things  heard  (Cf.  i  Samuel, 
9.  15)  or  revealed  in  any  way.  In  "  visions  "  their  signification  was 
not  always  vouchsafed  ;  in  "  revelations  "  there  was  always  an  un- 
veiling of  truths  before  hidden  (Daniel,  2.  19,  31).  All  parts  of 
Scripture  alike  are  matter  of  inspiratio:i ;  but  not  all  of  revelation. 
There  are  degrees  of  revelation  ;  but  not  of  inspiration,  of — i.e., 
from  the  Lord  ;  Christ,  v.  2.  2.  Translate,  "  I  know,"  not  "  I  knew." 
a  Din  —  meaning  himself.  But  he  purposely  thus  distinguishes 
between  the  rapt  and  glorified  person  of  v.  2,  4,  and  himself  the  in- 
firmity-laden victim  of  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  {v.  7).  Such  glory 
belonged  not  to  him,  but  the  weakness  did.  Nay  he  did  not  even 
know  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  the  body  when  the  glory  was  put 
upon  him,  so  far  was  the  glory  from  being  his.  [Alford].  His 
spiritual  self  was  his  highest  and  truest  self:  the  flesh  with  its 
infirmity  merely  his  temporary  self  (Romans,  7.  25).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  latter  is  the  prominent  thought,  in  Christ  —  a  Christian 
(Romans,  16.  7).  above  —  rather,  simply  "fourteen  years  ago." 
TPhis  epistle  was  written  55-57  a.  d.  Fourteen  years  before  will 
bring  the  vision  to  41-43  a.  d.,  the  time  of  his  second  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem (Acts,  22.  17).  He  had  long  been  intimate  with  the  Corin- 
thians, yet  had  never  mentioned  this  revelation  before  :  it  was  not 
a  matter  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  i  cannot  tell  —  rather  as  6'r^^/', 
"  I  know  not."  If  in  thj  body,  he  must  have  been  caught  up  bodily  ; 
{{out  of  the  body,  as  seems  to  be  Paul's  opijiion,  his  spirit  must  have 
been  caught  up  out  of  the  body.  At  all  events  he  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  conscious  receptivity  in  disembodied  spirits,  caught 
up  —  (Acts,  8.  39).  to  the  third  heaven  —  ''even  to,"  Sec.  These 
raptures  (note  the  plural,  "  visions,"  "  revelations  ")  had  two  degrees  : 
first  he  was  caught  up  "  to  the  third  heaven,"  and  from  thence  to 
"  Paradise  "  {v.  4)  [Clemens,  Alexandtinus  Stromata,  5.  427],  which 
seems  to  denote  an  inner  recess  of  the  third  heaven  [Bengel] 
(Luke,  23.  43  ;  Revelation,  2.  7).  St.  Paul  was  permitted  not 
only  to  "hear"  the  things  of  Paradise,  but  to  see  also  in  some  de- 
gree the  things  of  the  third  heaven  (Cf.  "visions,"  «.  i).  The 
occurrence  twice  of  "  whether  in  the  body,  &c.,  I  know  not,  God 
knoweth,"  and  of  "  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,"  marks 
two  stages  in  the  revelation.  "  Ignorance  of  the  viode  does  not  set 
aside  the  certain  knowledge  oi  \hQ  fact.  The  apostles  were  igno- 
rant of  many  things."  [Bengel.]  The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the 
clouds,  the  air ;  the  second,  that  of  the  stars,  the  sky  ;  the  third  is 
spiritual  (Ephesians,  4.  10).  3,  Translite,  "  I  knowP  out  of — 
Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "apart  from."  4.  unspeal<able  — 
not  in  themselves,  otherwise  Paul  could  not  have  heard  them  ;  but 
as  the  explanation  states,  "which  't  is  not  lawful  ...  to  utter." 
[Alford.]  They  were  designed  for  Paul's  own  consolation,  and 
not  for  communication  to  others.  Some  hearenly  words  are  com- 
municable (Exodus,  34.  6 :  Isaiah,  6.  3).  These  were  not  so.  St. 
Paul  has  not  the  power  adequately  to  utter  ;  nor  if  he  had,  would 
he  have  been  permitted  ;  nor  would  earthly  men  comprehend 
them  (John,  3.  12 ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  9).  A  man  may  hear  and 
know  more  than  he  can  speak.  5.  of  myself — concerning  myself. 
Self  is  put  in  the  background,  except  in  respect  to  his  infirmities 
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his  glorying  in  his  other  self,  to  which  the  revelations  were  vouch- 
safed, was  not  in  order  to  give  glory  to  his  fleshly  self,  but  to  bring 
out  in  contrast  the  "  infirmities  "  of  the  latter,  that  Christ  might  have 
all  the  glory.  6.  For  —  Not  but  that  I  might  glory  as  to  "my- 
self" {v.  5) ;  "  FOR  if  I  should  desire  to  glory,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool  " 
for  I  have  things  to  glory,  or  boast  of  which  are  good  matter  for 
glorying  of  (not  merely  external,  fleshly  advantages  which  when  he 
gloried  in  (ch.  11)  he  termed  such  glorying  "folly,"  ch.  11,  i,  16, 
17)-  think  of  me — Greek,  "from  his  estimate  respecting  me.'" 
heareth  of  me — Greek,  "  heareth  aught  from  me."  Whatever 
haply  he  heareth  from  me  in  person.  If  on  account  of  healing  a 
cripple  (Acts,  14.  12,  13),  and  shaking  off  a  viper  (Acts,  28),  the 
people  thought  him  a  god,  what  would  they  have  not  done,  if 
he  had  disclosed  those  revelations.  [Estius.]  I  wish  each  of  you 
to  estimate  me  by  "what  he  sees"  my  present  acts  and  "hears"" 
my  teaching  to  be  ;  not  by  my  boasting  of  past  revelations.  They 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  thought  of  more  highly  than  is 
lawful,    defraud    themselves   of  the    honour   which    is    at    God's 

disposal    [Bengel]    (John,   5.  44 ;    12.  43).     7.    exalted   above 

measure — Greek,  "overmuch  uplifted/'  How  dangerous  must 
self  exaltation  be,  when  even  the  apostle  required  so  much 
restraint.  [Bengel.]  abundance — Greek,  "the  excess;"  ex- 
ceeding greatness.  given  .  .  .  me  —  viz.,  by  God  (Job,  5.  6  ; 
Philippians,  I.  29).  thorn  in  the  flesh  —  (Numbers,  33.  55  ;  Eze- 
kiel,  28.  24).  Alford  thinks  it  to  be  the  same  bodily  affliction  as 
in  Galatians,  4.  13,  14.  It  certainly  was  something  personal,  affect- 
ing him  individually,  and  not  as  an  apostle  ;  causing  at  once  acute 
pain  (as  "  thorn  "  implies)  and  shame  i^'  buflfet :"  as  slaves  are  buffetedy 
I  Peter,  2.  20).  messenger  of  Satan  —  who  is  permitted  by  God 
to  afflict  his  saints,  as  Job  (Job,  2.  7  ;  Luke,  13.  16).  to  buffet  me 
—  in  Greek,  present :  to  buffet  me  even  now  continuously.  After 
experiencing  the  state  of  the  blissful  angels,  he  is  now  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  an  evil  angel.  The  chastisement  from  hell  follows 
soon  upon  the  revelation  from  heaven.  As  his  sight  and  hearing 
had  been  ravished  with  heavenly  "  revelations,",  so  his  touch  is 
pained  with  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh."  8.  For — "concerning  this 
thing."  thrice  —  To  his  first  and  second  prayer  no  answer  came. 
To  his  third  the  answer  came,  which  satisfied  his  faith,  and  led 
him  to  bow  his  will  to  God's  will.  So  Paul's  master,  Jesus,  thrice 
prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  resignation  to  the  Father's  will. 
The  thorn  seems  (from  v>.  9,  and  Greek  r.  7,  "  that  he  7uay  buffet 
me  ")  to  have  continued  with  Paul  when  he  wrote,  lest  still  he 
should  be  "overmuch  lifted  up."  the  Lord  —  Christ,  Escape 
from  the  cross  is  not  to  be  sought  even  indirectly  from  Satan 
(Luke,  4.  7).  "  Satan  is  not  to  be  asked  to  spare  us."  [Bengel.] 
9.  said  —  /it.,  "  He  hath  said  :  "  implying  that  his  answer  is  enough. 
[Alford.]  is  sufficient  —  The  trial  must  endure,  but  the  grace 
shall  also  endure  and  never  fail  thee  [Alford]  (Deuteronomy, 
33.  25).  The  Lord  puts  the  words  into  Paul's  mouth,  that  follow- 
ing them  up  he  might  say,  "  O  Lord,  thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  me." 
[Bengel.]  my  strength  —  Greek,  "  power."  is  made  perfect  — 
has  its  most  perfect  manifestation,     in  weakness  —  Do  not  ask  for 
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sensible  strength,  for  my  power  is  periected  in  man's  "  strength- 
lessness "  (so  the  Greek).  The  "  for  "  implies,  thy  "  strengthless- 
ness  "  (the  same  Greek  as  is  translated  "  weakness  ;  "  and  in  'o.  10, 
"  infirmities  ")  is  the  very  element  in  which  my  "  power  "  (which 
moves  co-incident  with  "  my  grace  ")  exhibits  itself  most  perfectly. 
So  that  Paul,  instead  of  desiring  the  infirmity  to  "  depart,"  "  rather  " 
henceforth  "■glories  in  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
(Cr*?^/^,  ' tabernacle  upon:'  cover  my  infirmity  all  over  as  with  a 
tabernacle ;  Cf.  Greek,  John,  i.  12)  upon "  him.  This  effect  of 
Christ's  assurance  on  him  appears,  ch.  4.  7  ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  3, 
4:  Cf.  I  Peter,  4.  14.  The  "my"  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  ;  the  sense  is  the  same,  "power"  (referring  to  God's  power) 
standing  absolutely,  in  contrast  to  "  weakness"  (put  absolutely  for 
man's  weakness).  Paul  often  repeats  the  word  "  weakness "  or 
"infirmity"  (ch.  11,  12,  and  13)  as  being  Christ's  own  word.  The 
Lord  has  more  need  of  our  weakness  than  of  our  strength  ;  our 
strength  is  often  His  rival ;  our  weakness  his  servant,  drawing  on 
His  resources,  and  showing  forth  His  glory.  Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity  ;  man's  security  is  Satan's  opportunity.  God's 
way  is  not  to  take  His  children  out  of  trial,  but  to  give  them 
strength  to  bear  up  against  it  (Psalm  88.  7  ;  John,  17. 15).  10.  take 
pleasure  in  —  Too  strongly.  Rather,  as  the  Greek,  "I  am  well 
contented  in."  infirmities  —  th.Qgejius.  Two  pairs  of  jr/^«>j- fol- 
low, partly  coming  from  "  Satan's  messenger,"  partly  from  men. 
reproaches  —  "insults."  wiien — in  all  the  cases  just  specified. 
then  —  then  especially,  strong  —  ^^ pozuerftil"  in  '' XhQ  power  of 
Christ''  {v.  9;  ch.  13.4  ;  Hebrews,  11.  34).  11.  in  glorying  —  Omit- 
ted in  the  oldest  MSS.  "I  am  become  a  fool."  He  sounds  a 
retreat.  [Bengel.]  ye  —  Emphatic.  "  It  is  ye  who  have  com- 
pelled me,  for  I  ought  to  have  been  commended  by  you," 
instead  of  having  to  commend  myself,  am  I  behind — rather, 
as  Greek,  "  was  I  behind,"  when  I  was  with  you  ?  the  very 
Chlefest  —  rather,  as  in  ch.  11,  5,  "those  overmuch  apostles." 
though  i  be  nothing  —  in  myself  (i  Corinthians,  15.  9,  10).  12. 
Truly,  &C. —  There  is  understood  some  such  clause  as  this,  "  And 
yet  I  have  not  been  commended  by  you."  in  all  patience,  in 
signs,  &.C. —  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "in."  "Patience"  is  not  one 
of  the  "  signs,"  but  the  element  in  which  they  were  wrought ; 
endurance  of  opposition  which  did  not  cause  me  to  leave  off 
working.  [Alford.]  Translate,  "  In  .  .  .  patience,  BY  signs,"  &c. 
His  mode  of  expression  is  modest,  putting  himself,  the  worker,  in 
the  background,  "were  wrought"  not  "/  wrought."  As  the 
signs  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us  neither  has  the  apostleship. 
The  apostles  have  no  literal  successors  (Cf.  Acts,  i.  21,  22). 
mighty  deeds  —  palpable  works  of  Divine  omnipotence.  The 
silence  of  the  apostles  in  fourteen  epistles,  as  to  miracles,  arises 
from  the  design  of  those  epistles  being  hortatory  not  contro- 
versial. The  passing  allusions  to  miracles  in  seven  epistles  prove 
that  the  writers  were  not  enthusiasts  to  whom  ?niracles  seem  the 
most  important  thing.  Doctrines  were,  with  them,  the  important 
matter,  save  when  convincing  adversaries.  In  the  seven  epistles 
the  mention  of  miracles  is  not  obtrusive,  but  marked  by  a  calm  air 
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of  assurance  as  of  facts  ackno7vledgea  on  all  hands  and,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on.  This  is  a  much  stronger  proof  of  their 
reality  than  if  they  were  formally  and  obtrusively  asserted.  Signs 
and  wonders  is  the  regular  formula  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
New  Testament  readers  would,  necessarily,  understand  of  super- 
natural works.  Again,  in  the  gospels  the  miracles  are  so  insep- 
arably and  congruously  tied  up  with  the  history  that  you  cannot 
deny  the  former  without  denying  the  latter  also.  And  then  you 
have  a  greater  difficulty  than  ever,  viz.,  to  account  for  the  lise  of 
Christianity;  so  that  the  infidel  has  something  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  believe  than  that  which  he  rejects  and  which  the 
Christian  more  rationally  accepts.     13.  wherein  you  were  inferior 

—  i.  <?.,  were  treated  with  less  consideration  by  me  than  were 
other  churches.  I  myself — I  made  a  gain  of  you  xi^x'Cn.Q.x  myself 
nor  by  those  others  whom  I  sent,  Titus,  &c.  {v.  17,  18).  wrong  — 
His  declining  support  from  the  Corinthians  might  be  regarded  as 
the  denial  to  them  of  a  privilege  and  a  mark  of  their  spiritual 
inferiority  and  of  his  looking  on  them  with  less  confidence  and 
love  (Cf.  ch.  II.  9,  11).  14.  the  third  time  —  See  Introduction  to 
First  Corinthians.  His  second  visit  was,  probably,  a  short  one  (i 
Corinthians,  16.  7),  and  attended  with  humiliation  through  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  some  of  his  converts  (Cf.  v.  21  ;  ch.  2.  i). 
It  was,  probably,  paid  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  at  Ephesus, 
from  which  he  could  pass  so  readily  by  sea  to  Corinth  (Cf.  ch. 
I.  15,  16  ;  13.  I,  2).  The  context  here  implies  nothing  of  a  third 
preparation  to  come  ;  but  "I  am  coming,  and  the  third  time,  and 
will  not  burden  you  this  time  any  more  than  I  did  at  my  tioo 
previous  visits."  [Alford.]  not  yOUrS  but  you  —  (Philippians, 
4.  17).  children  .  .  .  parents  —  St.  Paul  was  their  spiritual  father 
(i  Corinthians,  4.  14,  15).  He  does  not,  therefore,  seek  earthly 
treasure  from  them  but  lays  up  the  best  treasure  {viz.,  spiritual)  "  for 

their  souls"  [v.  15).    15.  1  will . . .  spend  —  all  I  have,    be  spent 

—  all  that  I  am.  This  is  more  than  even  natural  parents  do. 
They  "  lay  up  t^'easures  for  their  children."  But  I  spend  not 
merely  my  treasures  but  myself,  for  you — Greek,  "for  your 
souls;"  not  for  your  mere  bodies,  the  less  I  be  loved  —  Love 
rather  descends  than  ascends.  [Bengel.]  Love  him  as  a  true 
friend  who  seeks  )'Our  good  more  than  your  good  will.  16. 
I  did  not  burden  you  —  The  "I"  in  the  Greek  is  emphatic. 
A  possible  insinuation  of  the  Corinthians  is  hereby  antici- 
pated and  refuted.  "  But,  you  may  say,  granted  that  /  did 
not  burden  you  myself ;  nevertheless,  being  crafty,  I  caught 
you  (in  my  net)  with  guile ;"  viz.,  made  a  gain  of  you  by 
means  of  others  {1  Thessalonians,  2.  3).  17.  Paul's  reply:  You 
know  well  I  did  not.  My  associates  were  as  disinterested  as 
myself.  An  important  rule  to  all  who  would  influence  others  for 
good.  18.  I  desired  Titus  —  ^^/2:.,  to  go  unto  you.  Not  the  mission 
mentioned  ch.  8.  6,  17,  22  ;  but  a  mission  previous  to  this  epistle, 
probably  that  from  which  he  had  just  returned  announcing  to  Paul 
their  penitence  (ch.  7.  6,  &c).  a  brother  —  rather  "our  {lit.,  the) 
brother ;"  one  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  and  perhaps  a 
Corinthian  ;  probably  one    of  the  iwo  mentioned  (ch.  8.  18,  22.) 
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same  spirit  —  inwardly,     steps  —  outwardly,     ig.  Again  —  The 

oldest  MSS.  read,  "  This  long  time  ye  think  that  we  are  excusing 
ourselves  unto  you?  (Nay.)  It  is  before  God {^s  opposed  to  'unto 
you')  that  we  speak  in  Christ"  (ch.  2.  17).  English  Version  Greek 
text  was  a  correction  from  ch.  3.  i  ;  5.  12,  20.  FoP — Assigning- 
cause  why  they  needed  to  be  thus  spoken  to  "  for  their  edifica- 
tion ;"  viz.,  his  fear  that  at  his  coming  he  should  find  them  "  not 
such  as  he  would,"  and  so  he  should  be  found  by  them,  "  such  as 
they  would  not  "  like,  viz.,  severe  in  punishing  misconduct,  debates 
—  Greek,  "strifes,"  "contentions."  envyings  —  The  oldest  MSS. 
read  "envying,"  singular,  strifes — "factions,"  "intrigues,"  "fac- 
tious schemes."  [Wahl.]  Ambitious  self-seeking ;  from  a  Greek 
xoo\.,  "■  to  work  for  hire.'"  baclcbitings,  whisperings  —  ope^i  "slan- 
derings,"  and  "  whispering  backbitings  "  (Galatians,  5.  20).  swell- 
ings—  arrogant  elation  ;  puffing  up  of  yourselves.  Jude,  16,  "  great 
swelling  words"  (2  Peter,  2.  18).  21.  my  God  —  Implying  his  res- 
ignation to  the  will  of  God  as  being  his  God,  however  trying  the 
humiliation  that  was  in  store  for  him.  will  humble  me  —  The  indic- 
ative implies  that  the  supposition  will  actually  be  so.  The  faithful 
pastor  is  "humbled"  at,  and  "bewails"  the  falls  of  his  people,  a* 
though  they  were  his  own.  sinned  already  —  before  my  last  com- 
ing [Bengel]  i.  e.y  before  the  second  visit  which  he  paid,  and  in 
which  he  had  much  at  Corinth  to  rebuke,  have  not  repented — ■ 
shall  not  have  repented.  [Alford.]  uncleanness  —  icr  example, 
of  married  persons  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  7).  fornication  —  among 
the  unmarried. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-14.  He  Threatens  a  Severe  Proof  of  his  Apostolic  Au- 

THO-RITY,    BUT    PREFERS    THEY    WOULD    SpARE    HIM    THE    NECESSITY 

FOR  IT.    I.  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you  —  not  merely 

preparing  X.O  come  to  you.  This  proves  an  intermediate  27?j-zV  between 
the  two  recorded  in  Acts,  18.  i,  &c.  ;  20.  2.     In  the  mouth  of  two  or 

three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established  — Quoted  from 

Deuteronomy,  19.  15,  LXX.  "  I  will  judge  not  without  examina- 
tion, nor  will  I  abstain  from  punishing  upon  due  evidence."^ 
[Conybeare  &  HowsoN.]  I  will  no  longer  be  among  you  "  in  all 
patience"  toward  offenders  (ch.  12.  12).  The  apostle  in  this  case, 
where  ordinary  testimony  was  to  be  had,  does  not  look  for  an  imme- 
diate revelation,  nor  does  he  order  the  culprits  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
church  before  his  arrival.  Others  understand  the  "  two  or  three 
witnesses"  to  mean  his  t7vo  or  three  visits  as  establishing  either  (i) 
the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  against  the  offenders,  or  (2)  the  reality 
of  his  threats.  I  prefer  the  first  explanation  to  either  of  the  two  lat- 
ter. 2.  Rather,  "  I  have  already  said  (at  my  second  visit),  and  tell 
you  (now)  beforehand,  as  (I  did)  when  I  was  present  the  second 
TIME,  so  also  now  in  my  absence  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit  the  'I 
write,'  which  here  wrongly  follows  in  English  Version,  Greek  text) 
to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned  [viz.,  before  my  second  visit,, 
ch.  12.  21),  and  to  all  others"  (who  have  sinned  since  my  second 
visit,  or  are  in  danger  of  sinning),  &c.     The  English  Version^  ''as 
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if  I  were  present  the  second  time,"  viz.,  this  next  time,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  -v.  i,  "this  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to 
you,"  as  Paul  could  not  have  called  the  same  journey  at  once 
**  the  second "  and  "  the  third  time "  of  his  coming.  The 
antithesis  between  "  the  second  time"  and  "now"  is  palpa- 
ble. If  I  come  again,  &,C.  —  i.  e.,  whensoever  I  come  again  {Acis, 
20.  2).  These  were  probably  the  very  words  of  his  former 
threat  which  he  now  repeats  again.  3.  Since  —  The  reason  why 
he  will  not  spare:  Since  ye  challenge  me  to  give  a  "proof"  that 
Christ  speaks  in  me.  It  would  be  better  if  ye  would  '■'prove  your 
own  selves"  («.  5).  This  disproves  the  assertion  of  some  that 
Scripture  nowhere  asserts  the  infallibility  of  its  writers  when 
writing  it.  which  —  "  who  "  (Christ),  is  not  weak  —  in  relation  to 
you,  by  me  and  in  this  very  epistle,  in  exercising  upon  you  strong 
discipline,  mighty  in  you — has  given  many  proofs  of  His  power 
in  miracles,  and  even  in  punishing  offenders  (ch.  5.  11,  20,  21).  Ye 
have  no  need  to  put  me  to  the  proof  in  this,  as  long  ago  Christ  has 
exhibited  great  proofs  of  His  power  by  me  among  you  (ch.  12.  12). 
[Grotius.]  It  is  therefore  not  me,  but  Christ,  whom  ye  wrong:  it 
is  His  patience  that  ye  try  in  despising  my  admonitions,  and  dero- 
gating from  my  authority.  [Calvin.]  4,  though  —  Omitted  in 
some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  ;  then  translate,  "  For  he  was  even  cruci- 
fied," &c.  through  weakness —  Greek,  ''from  weakness  ;"  %.  e.,  His 
assumption  of  our  weakness  was  the  source,  or  necessary  condi- 
tion,/><?;;/  which  the  possibility  of  His  crucifixion  flowed  (Hebrews, 
2.  14  ;  Philippians,  2.  7,  8).  by —  Greek,"  ivom.  ;"  "owing  to."  the 
power  of  God  —  the  Father  (Romans,  i.  4  ;  6.  4  ;  Ephesians,  i.  20). 
weak  in  him  —  ^.  e.,  in  virtue  of  our  union  with  him,  and  after  His 
pattern,  weakness  predominates  in  us  for  a  time  (exhibited  in  our 
^'infirmities"  and  weak  "bodily  presence,"  ch.  10.  10;  12.  5,  9,  10; 
and  also  in  our  not  putting  into  immediate  exercise  our  power  of 
punishing  oflTenders,  just  as  Christ  for  a  time  kept  in  abeyance  His 
power),  we  shall  live  with  him  —  not  only  hereafter  with  Him,  free 
from  our  present  infirmities,  in  the  resurrection  life  (Philippians,  3, 
21),  but  presently  in  the  exercise  of  our  apostolic  authority  against 
offenders,  which  flows  to  us  in  respect  to  you  from  tJie  poxver  of  God, 
however  "weak  "we  now  seem  to  you.  "With  Him,"  ^.  e.,  even* 
as  He  now  exercises  His  power  in  His  glorified  resurrection  life, 
after  His  weakness  for  a  time.  5.  Examine — Greek,  "Try  (make 
trial  of)  yourselves."  prove  yOUr  OWn  selves  —  This  should  be 
your  first  aim,  rather  than  "  seeking  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in 
m.''"  {v.  3).  your  own  selves  —  I  need  not  speak  much  in  proof  of 
Christ  being  in  me,  your  minister  {v.  3),  for  if  ye  iry  your  own  selves 
ye  will  see  that  Christ  is  also  in  you.  [Chrysostom.]  (Romans, 
8.  10.)  Finding  Christ  dwelling  in  yourselves  by  faith,  ye  may 
well  believe  that  He  speaks  in  me,  by  whose  ministry  ye  have 
received  this  faith.  [Estius.]  To  doubt  it  would  be  the  sin  of 
Israel,  who,  after  so  many  miracles  and  experimental  proofs  of 
God's  presence,  still  cried  (Exodus,  17.  7),  "  Is  the  Lord  among  us 
or  not"  (Cf.  Mark,  8.  11)?  except  ye  be  reprobates  —  The  Greek 
softens  the  expression,  "  somezvhat  reprobates,"  ^.  e.,  not  abiding  the 
"■proof  (alluding  to  the  same  word  in  the  context);  failing  when 
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tested.  Image  from  metals  (Jeremiah,  6,  30 ;  Daniel,  5.  27 ; 
Romans,  i.  28).  6.  we  .  .  .  not  reprobates  —  not  unable  to  abide 
ihe  ''proof"  to  which  ye  put  us  («.  6).  "I  trust  that"  your 
own  Christianity  will  be  recognized  by  you  (observe,  "ye  shall 
know"  answers  to  "  know  your  own  selves,"  v.  5)  as  sufficient 
"proof"  that  we  are  not  reprobates,  but  that  "Christ  speaks  in 
me,"  without  needing  a  proof  from  me  more  trying  to  yourselves. 
If  ye  doubt  my  apostleship,  ye  must  doubt  your  own  Christianity, 
for  ye  are  the  fruits  of  my  apostleship.     7.  I   pray  —  The  oldest 

MSS.  read,  "we  pray."    not  that  we  should  appear  approved  — 

not  to  gain  credit  for  ourselves,  your  ministers,  by  your  Christian 
conduct ;  but  for  your  good.  [Alford.]  The  antithesis  to  "  rep- 
robates" leads  me  to  prefer  explaining  with  Bengel,  "We  do  not 
pray  that  we  may  appear  approved"  by  restraining  you  when  ye  do 
evil;  "but  that  ye  should  do  what  is  right"  {English  Version^ 
"honest"),  though  we  be  as  reprobates  —  though  we  be  thereby 
deprived  of  the  occasion  for  exercising  our  apostolic  power  (z//z., 
in  punishing),  and  so  may  appear  "  as  reprobates"  {^ncapable  of  af- 
fording proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  us).  8.  Our  apostolic  power 
is  given  us  that  we  may  use  it  not  against,  but  for  the  furtherance 
■of,  the  truth.  Where  you  are  free  from  fault,  there  is  no  scope  for 
its  exercise  :  and  this  I  desire.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  use  it  against 
the  innocent,  merely  in  order  to  increase  my  own  power  ('»,  10). 

9.  are  glad  —  Greek,  "rejoice."    when  we  are  weak  —  having  no 

occasion  for  displaying  our  power ;  and  so  seeming  "  weak,"  as 
being  compassed  with  "  infirmities  "  (ch.  10.  10  ;  11.  29,  30).  ye  . . . 
strong  —  "mighty"  in  faith  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  — 
JSiot  in  the  oldest  MSS.  we  wish — Greek,  "pray  for."  your  per- 
fection —  lit.,  "  perfect  restoration  :"  lit.,  that  of  a  dislocated  limb. 
Cf. -y.  II,  "Be  perfect,"  the  same  Greek  words;  also  in  i  Corin- 
thians, I.  10,  "  perfectly  joined  together  ;"  Ephesians,  4.  12,  "  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints."  10.  Therefore  —  Because  I  wish  the 
"  sharpness  "  to  be  in  my  letters  rather  than  in  deeds.  [Chrysostom.] 
edification  ...  not  to  A^%ir\XQX\QW— for  buildi7tg  up ..  .not  for  casting 
doivn.  To  "  use  sharpness  "  would  seem  to  be  casti?tg  down,  rather 
than  building  up ;  therefore  he  prefers  not  to  have  to  use  it.  ii. 
farewell  — meaning  in  Greek  also  "rejoice  ;"  thus  in  bidding  farewell 
he  returns  to  the  point  with  which  he  set  out,  "  we  are  helpers  of 
your  Joy"  (ch.  I.  24;  Philippians,  4.  4).  Be  perfect  —  Become 
perfect  by  filling  up  what  is  lacking  in  your  Christian  character 
(Ephesians,  4.  13).  be  of  good  COmfort  —  (ch.  I.  6  ;  7.  8-13  ;  i  Thes 
salonians,  4.  18).  14.  The  benediction  which  proves  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  unity.  "The  grace  of  Christ"  comes 
first,  for  it  is  only  by  it  we  come  to  "  the  love  of  God  "  the  Father 
(John,  14.  6).  The  variety  in  the  order  of  Persons  proves  that  "  in 
this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other."  [^Atkanas  Creed.']  com- 
munion —  joint  fellowship,  or  participation,  in  the  same  Holy  Ghost, 
which  joins  in  one  Cathqlic  Church,  His  temple,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Whoever  has  "  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  has 
also  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  the  love  of  God  ;" 
and  vice  versa.  For  the  three  are  inseparable,  as  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  itself.     [Chrysostom.]     The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
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was  rxOt  revealed  clearly  and  fully  till  Christ  came,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  redemption  was  manifested  in  Him,  and  we  know  the 
Holy  Three  in  One  more  in  their  relations  to  us  (as  set  forth  sum- 
marily in  this  benediction),  than  in  their  mutual  relations  to  one 
another  (Deuteronomy,  29.  29).  Amen  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  Probably  added  subsequently  for  the  exigencies  of  public 
joint  worship.  ^^^  Y'>1  »~^^  v*k«^ 
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